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Pourocwase or Commisstons—Royal Warrant, dated 20th July, 1871, to 
cancel and determine all regulations authorising the purchase or sale or 
exchange for money of Commissions in the Army from the Ist of No- 
vember, 1871: Presented (by command) ; and to be printed “s 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 21. 


Metropotis—Desiens ror THE New Courts or Justice—Questions, Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer... 

Par.tiaMent — OpposeD Bustness—Question, Mr. Whalley; Answers, Mr. 
Gladstone, Sir George Jenkinson ms P 

Army (Purcuase System)—THEe Roya icidtaestle presented, sasail 
Royal Warrant of 20th J uly 1871, to cancel and determine ali Regula- 
tions authorising the purchase or sale or exchange for money of Com- 
missions in the Army from 1st November 1871 [by enna to lie 
upon the Table 8 ‘ ‘ te 


[For Royal Warrant—see p. 83. | 


Elections (Parliamentary and Municipal) (re-committed) Bill 
[Bill 103 }— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 20th July] as 
Clause 3 (Regulations as to polling). 


After long time spent therein, it being ten minutes before Seven of the 
Clock, Committee report Progress, to sit again upon Monday next; and 
at Seven of the clock, the House suspended its Sitting. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


Suprty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: "— 


ELEMENTARY Epucation—Resotvution—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘in the opinion of this House, it is desirable to modify the New Code of Kegu- 
lations issued by the Committee of the Privy Council, in such a manner as to give 
more encouragement to the teaching of history, geography, elementary social economy, 
and the other so called extra subjects, in the ee Schools of the Country,” — 
(Sir John Lubbock,)—instead thereof 
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Licence be taken out and Duty paid by the owner of auy cart and horse used for the 
conveyance of goods or burdens in the course of trade or husbandry, provided such 
cart and horse, though otherwise exempt, are used in carrying the owner or his seis 

to church,’ (Mr. Gordon,)—instead thereof a 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :””—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” by leave, 
* withdrawn :—Committee deferred till Monday next. 


Epping Forest Bill [Bill 224]— 
Bill considered in Committee 


After short time spent therein, Bill repor ted ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Tuesday next. 
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Elections (Parliamentary and Municipal) (re-committed) Bill 


[Bill 103]— 

Bill considered in Committee [Progress 21st July] 
Clause 3 (Regulations as to polling.) 

After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
Tc-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Local Government Board Bill [Bill 230]— 

Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair” 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,’ (Ur. Pell: :)—After short de- 
bate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 56, Noes 140; Majority 84. 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 

Committee report Progress; to sit again upon Thursday. 


Intoxicating Liquors Licences Suspension Bill [Bill 234]— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. 
After short debate, Amendments made: —Bill to be read the third time 
upon Thursday, and to be printed. [Bill 262. ] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 25. 


Charitable Donations and Bequests (Ireland) Bill (No. 258)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) .. 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on "Thur sday next; 
and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 277.) 
TRAMWAYS (ProvistonaL OrpDERS ConFrirMATIoN) Brrr—Observations, Earl 
Cowper ; Reply, Lord Redesdale 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 25. 


Army—Martini-Henry Rirte—Questions, Mr. Osborne, Mr. M. T. Bass; 
Answers, Mr. Cardwell 

EnpowrEep ScHoons Couautesronzns—Question, Mr. Allen Answer, Mr. 
W. E. Forster 


Elections (iacitianameninn and Municipal) onal Bill 

[Bill 103]— 

Bill considered in Committee [Progress 24th July] 
Clause 4 (Regulations as to tender of votes). 
Clause 5 (Regulations as to spoiled ballot paper) 
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It being now Seven of the clock, the House suspended its Sitting. 


House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


Public Health and Local Government Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Sir Charles Adderley) .. 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to consolidate and amend the 
Laws relating to Public Health and Local Government, ordered (Sir 
Charles Adderley, Mr. Russell Gurney, Mr. Stephen Cave, Ur. Whitbread, 
Lord Robert Montagu, Mr. Richards, Mr. M‘Clean); presented, and read 
the first time. [Bill 269.] 


Lrcat Epvcation—Resotvtion— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question proposed [11th 
Jul 


? 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is desirable that a General School of Law should 
be established in the Metropolis, in the government of which the different branches of 
the legal profession in England may be suitably represented; and that, after the 
establishment thereof, no person should be admitted to practise in any branch of the 
legal profession, either at or below the Bar, or as an attorney or solicitor in England, 
without a certificate of proficiency in the study of Law, granted after proper examina- 
tions by such General School of Law,”—(Sir Roundell Palmer.) 

Question again proposed :—Debate resumed 

After debate, Debate further adjourned till Tuesday next. 


Sunday Observance Prosecutions Bill [Bill 235]— 
Bill considered in Committee 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; ‘as amended, ‘to be considered 
upon Zhursday. 


Real Estates (Title and Conveyance) Bill—Ordered (Mr. er Gregory, Mr. 
Pemberton) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 270] on 


Civil Bill Courts (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, The Mar- 
quess of Hartington) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 267] “ 


County Boundaries (Ireland) Bill—Ordered ( The Marquess of Hartington, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 268] ose 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 26. 


Weights and Measures (Metric System) Bill [Bill 85]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. J. B. Smith) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day three months,”—(J/r. 
Beresford Hope.) 

After long debate, Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of 
the Question :”—The House divided; Ayes 77, Noes 82; Majority 5 :— 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Bill 
put off for three months. 


Steam Boiler Explosions Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hick, Mr. Staveley Hill, Mr. Miller, Sir 
Thomas Bazley); presented, and read the first time [Bill 273] hak 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 27. 


H.R.H. Tue Prince Artrour—MEssaGE FROM THE QuEEN—Ordered, That 
the said Message be taken into consideration Zo-morrow 

Army Reovutation Bui—Tue Royan Warrant—Notice of Amendment 
(Lord Cairns :)—Short debate thereon 

CHOLERA—SANITARY PreEcAUTIONS—Question, Observations, The Earl of 
Carnarvon; Reply, The Earl of Kimberley :—Short debate thereon .., 
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gate, Sir George Jenkinson, Mr. Hermon; Answers, Mr. Gladstone, 
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His Royat HicHness THE Prince ARTHuR—-MEssAGE FROM THE Crown 
brought up (Mr. Gladstone) . 7 es .. 820 
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OTHERS—ADDRESS FOR PaPERs— 
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Sr. Karnerre’s Hosrrrar—Petirion—Mortion ror AN ADDRESS— 


Moved that an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, thanking Her Majesty for 
having presented to Parliament the Report of the Royal Commission appointed to inquire 
into several matters relative to the Royal Iospital of St. Katherine near the Tower, 
and now situate in the Regent’s Park; and praying Her Majesty that in any scheme 
founded on this Report due attention may be paid to the spiritual and educational 
necessities of the — adjacent to the old anos of the er —(The Earl 
Nelson) 382 

After short debate, on Question ? their Lordships divided; Contents 29, 
Not-Contents 20 ; Majority 2 :—Resolved in the Affirmative. 
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Lords with White Staves. 
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Clause 14 (Mode of returning names of Members of Parliament) agreed to. 
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debate thereon ne a's ee .. 418 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvit Service Estimates. 
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Britain.— After short debate, Vote agreed to 416 
(2. js beg 6,179, to complete the sum for the Department of Science and 


Suaidline to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again 
this day. 
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It being now Twenty-five minutes past Six of the clock, House suspended 
its Sitting. 
House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


Suprty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Tretanp—OaseE oF Constastes M‘Cartoy anp Mappen—Morion ror 
ParErs—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ there be laid before this House, Copies of the Evidence taken before a Public 
Court of Inquiry held at Glin, in the county of Limerick, by certain Constabulary 
officers into charges affecting constable M‘Kinly and sub constable M‘ Carthy : 

Of the Report of the said officers : 

And, of the Order dismissing from the service said sub-constable ati and sub- 
constable Madden,” —(Mr. Synan,)—instead thereof 

After short debate, Question put, ‘That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Question :’”’—The House divided; Ayes 58, Noes 
9; Majority 49. 

Coneiteintisiobie OF THE Boarp oF TrapE—Observations, Mr. Macfie a 


Spars—Tue ‘“‘ Tornapo’’—Question, Observations, Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck ; Reply, The Attorney General :—Short debate thereon 


Main Sinton, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, iil 
agreed to. 





SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvm Service Estmartes, 
(In the Committee. ) 

(3.) £4,648, to complete the sum for the National Gallery. 

(4.) £1 500, to complete the sum for the National Portrait Gallery.—After short one, 
Vote ‘agreed to 

(5.) £9,450, to complete the sum for certain Learned Societies in Great ‘Britain, 

(6.) £7,242, to complete the sum for the University of London. 

(7.) £11,147, to complete the sum for the Endowed Schools Commission. 

(8.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £14,380, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1872, 
for Grants to Scottish Universities ” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £14, 080, &e. ?—( Mr, 
Monk : :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn : :—Original Question put, 
and agreed to, 

(9.) £1,600, to complete the sum for the Board of Manufactures, &c. in Scotland.— 
After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(10.) £545, to complete the sum for the Office of Commissioners of Education in 
Ireland. 

(11.) £1,790, to complete the sum for National Gallery, Ireland. 

(12.) £1,284, to complete the sum for the Royal Irish Academy. 

(13.) £2,803, to complete the sum for Queen’s University, Ireland. 

(14.) £3,213, to complete the sum for Queen’s Colleges, Ireland. 

(15.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘“‘ That a sum, not exceeding £170,876, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1872, for 
the Expenses of Her Majesty’s Embassies and Missions Abroad”’ ... 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £160,876, &c.,” 
(Mr. Rylands :\—After short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 
20, Noes 68 ; Majority 48 :—Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported upon Jonday next ; Committee to sit again 


upon Monday next. 


Municipal Corporations (Borough, &c. Funds) (re-committed) 
Bill. [Bill 242]— 

Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” —(2r. Goldney) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words ‘‘this House will, upon this 
day three months, resolve itself into the said Committee,”— ( (Sir Massey 
Lopes, )—instead. thereof. 
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[July 28.] 
Municipal Corporations (Borough, §c. Funds) Bill—eontinued. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :’’—After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be 
now adjourned,”—(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson :)—Question put :—The 
House divided ; Ayes 7, Noes 31; Majority 24. 

Question again proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question.” [House counted out. ] 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 31. 


H.R.H. tHe Price Arruurn—HeEr Masesty’s Mrssace— 
Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Message of Thursday last considered 
(according to Order) > 
Moved, ‘That an humble Address of Thanks and Concurrenes be pee- 
sented to Her Majesty,”—( The Earl Granville.) 
After short debate, Address agreed to, nemine dissentiente :—To be presented 
to Her Majesty by the Lords with White Staves. 


Army Regulation Bill (No. 237)— 

Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read i : 

Moved, That this House before assenting to the Second Reading of the Army essleltion 
Bill desires to express its opinion that the interposition of the Executive during the 
progress of a measure submitted to Parliament by Her Majesty in order to attain by the 
exercise of the Prerogative and without the aid of Parliament the principal object 
included in that measure is calculated to depreciate and neutralize the independent 
action of the Legislature, and is strongly to be condemned,—( The Duke of Richmond.) 

After long debate, on Question, Whether to agree to the said Motion? 
their Lordships divided ; Contents 162, Not-Contents 82; Majority 80: 
—Resolved in the Affirmative : :—Motion agreed to accordingly. 

Division List, Contents and Not-Contents 

Then it was moved, “That the Bill be now read 2*.” 

Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now,’’) and insert (‘‘ this day six 
months,””)—( Zhe Viscount Melville.) 

Amendment (by Leave of the House) withdrawn. 

Original Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly ; and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 31. 


Tue Income Tax—Question, Mr. Baillie Cochrane ; Answer, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer 
Army—Campaton MANQ:UVRES IN THE Avrumn—Questions, Colonel Anson, 
Captain F. Stanley; Answers, Mr. Cardwell, Sir Henry Storks 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —( Colonel Loyd Lindsay.) 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Navy—Tue Hecror Rock— Question, Mr. ©. Turner; Answer, Mr. 
Goschen 
Army—CotLours oF THE 68TH Recrent—Question, Lord George Hamilton ; ; 
Answer, Sir Henry Storks .. 
Epvcation—Enpowep Scuoors Scuemz—IncumBENTS oF Panisnes—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Miall; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 
ConTAGIOUS Seniesa Act—Questions, Sir John Hay, Mr. ar er avian 
Mr. Bruce 
Crown Lanps iy Sovuru Arrica—Question, Mr. Macfie ; ; " Answer, Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen 
Navy — Tue “ Acrincourt” — Question, Sir John Hay ; $ " Answer, Mr. 
Goschen iy ai si - oe 
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[July 31.] Page 
Army—Youne Recruits or THE 86TH Recrmment—Question, Mr. Percy 
Wyndham; Answer, Sir Henry Storks .. 557 
‘Wikesnit daeiean peed Reese Lord Eustace Cecil ; Answer, Viscount 
Enfield - 557 
Bonprne Priviteces—Question, Mr. A. J ohnston ; Answer, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer .. 558 
Factrorres AND WorkKSHOPS Acrs—Question, Mr. Mundella; Answer, Mr. 
Bruce 558 
Tur Exraam Murper—Casz or W. E. Poox—Question, "Mr. Whalley ; 
Answer, Mr. Bruce 559 
Muirary Arracues at Sr. Purnssvne— Question, Mr. Rylands ; ; Answer, 
Viscount Enfield : 560 
Arwy—Campatcn Manauvres IN ‘THE Avrumx—Questions, Viscount Bury, 
Lord Elcho; Answer, Mr. Cardwell : 560 
Partiament — Bustvess OF THE Hovsr—Questions, Observations, Mr. 
Osborne ; Reply, Mr. Gladstone :—Debate thereon ae .. 561 


Resolved, That To-morrow, and upon every succeeding Tuesday during the remainder 
of the Session, Orders of the Day have precedence of Notices of Motions, Government 
Orders of the Day having priority,—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


His Royat Hicuness Privck ArtHur—MeEssacE rroM Her Masesty— 

Considered in Committee - 570 

Moved, “ That the annual sum of £15,000 be iii to Her Majesty, 0 out of the Consol 
dated Fund of Great Britain and Ireland, the said Annuity to be settled on His Royal 
Highness Prince Arthur William Patrick Albert, for his life, in such manner as Her 
Majesty shall think proper, and to commence from the date of the coming of age of His 
Royal Highness,”—(Mr. Gladstone.) 

Moved, “ That a sum, not exceeding £10,000, &c.,”—(Mr. Dixon.) 

After debate, Question put :—The Conamitios divided ; Ayes 51, Noes 289; 
Majority 238. 

Original Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 276, Noes 11; 
Majority 265. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


eet Sac and Municipal) (re-committed) Bill 
ill 103 |— 


Bill considered in Committee [Progress 28th July] “ -. 590 
Expenses of Parliamentary Election. 
Clause 18 (Payment of expenses of Parliamentary election). 
Clauses 19 to 21, inclusive, negatived. 
Committee report Progress; to sit again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Epping Forest Bill [Bill 224]— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. 621 


After short debate, Amendments made -—Bill to be siti the third time 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Maynooth College Bill [Bill 243]— 


Order for Committee read :—oved, ‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair” +s . 623 


Amendment proposed, to iene wes from the mae " That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words ‘this House will, upon this 
day two months, resolve itself into the said Committee,” —( fr. Newde- 
gate, )—instead thereof. 

Question, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,” put, and agreed to :—Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,”’ put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 

After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment; to be 
read a third time upon Zhursday. 
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LORDS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 1. Page 
Army Regulation Bill (No. 237)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) .. ee .. 628 


Title agreed to. 

Preamble amended, and agreed to. 

Clauses 1 and 2 amended, and agreed to. 

Clause 3 (Compensation to officers holding saleable commissions) «. 628 
Clause 4 (Compensation to officers of certain Indian regiments) .. 629 
Clause 5 (Provision for expense of compensating officers) agreed to. 

Clause 6 (Jurisdiction of lieutenants of counties in respect of auxiliary 


forces revested in Her Majesty) 0% .. 630 
Clause 7 (Number of auxiliary forces) agreed to. 
Clause 8 (Training for Militia) 635 


The Report of the Amendments to be neneived on Shavailey next, and 
Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 289.) 
Army—Campaicn Manauvres In THE AurumN—ADDRESS FOR A RETURN— 

Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Copy of all correspond- 
ence relating to these manceuvres between the War Office and other departments: 

“ Also for the number of horses now in possession of the Control Department available for 
purposes of transport : 

“ And also for the number of horses bought or hired, distinguishing the respective numbers 
of horses so bought or hired by that squmenage since Ist A pril “1871 »—( The sari gi 
of Hertford) 0 eee 636 

After debate, Motion amended, and agreed to. 

Resolved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Return of the number 
of horses bought or hired, distinguishing the respective numbers of horses bought or 
hired by the Control Department since 1st April 1871. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 1. 
Asiatic CHoreRA—Questions, Dr. Lyon Playfair; Answers, Mr. W. E 


Forster 653 
Merropotis—MEeetina IN TRAFALGAR Savare—Questions, Colonel Gilpin, 

Mr. Baillie Cochrane; Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bruce .. 654 
Prince Arthur’s Annuity— 


Resolution reported ; 
“That the annual sum of £15,000 be granted to Her Majesty, out of the Consolidated 
Fund of Great Britain and Ireland, the said Annuity to be settled on His Royal Highness 
Prince Arthur William Patrick Albert, for his life, in such manner as Her Majesty shall 
think proper, and to commence from the date of the coming of age of His Royal 
Highness” oss - 656 
Resolution agreed ‘to: :—Bill order ed (Mr. Dodson, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Secretary Bruce, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) ; presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 280.] 


Elections (Parliamentary and Municipal) (re-committed) Bill 


[Bill 103] 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 31st July] “9 .. 657 
Corrupt Practices and Personation. 
Clause 22 (Striking off vote for bribery or personation). 
Clause 23 (Seat vacated for personation) 664 
Clause 24 (Returning officer may order persons charged with personation 
to be taken into custody. 6 Vict. c. 18, s. 86) 666 


Clause 25 (Persons charged with personation to be taken before two 
Justices. 6 Vict. c. 18, s. 87) struck out. 
Clause 26 (Payments not made —— agent or included in return 


deemed to be corrupt) . <i) O87 
Clause 27 (Prohibition against hiring rooms at publichouses) .. 675 
Clause 28 (Application of 31 & 32 Viet. c. 125 to this Act) .. 692 


Committee report Progress; to sit again upon Thursday. 
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[August 1.] Page 
Occasional Sermons Bill—Ordered (Mr. Cowper-Temple, Mr. Thomas — ‘ 

presented, and read the first time [Bill 281] de 694 
Military Mancuvres Bill—Ordered (Mr. Secretary Cardwell, Sir r ey Storke); 

presented, and read the first time [Bill 279] ove we 694 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2. 


University Tests (Dublin) Bill [Bill 226)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Mr. Faweett) oe 694 
After debate, Previous Question proposed, ‘ That that Question be now 
ut,””—( Mr. Pim :)—After further long debate, It being a quarter before 
ix of the clock, the Debate stood adjourned till To-morrow. 


Exxcrions (PARLIAMENTARY AND MuwnicrpaL) Brrx—Observations, Mr. W. 
E. Forster... oe oe ee ac, 068 


LORDS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 3. 


Camp or Instruction—Muuirary Manavvres—Explanation, Lord Over- 
stone; Reply, Earl Granville 754 

Murrary Arracue at Sr. Pererssurc—Carram tue Hon. F. Wetiestey 
—Question, Observations, Viscount ences ial Earl Granville : 


—Short debate thereon... . 756 
House of Commons (Witnesses) Bill (No. 198)— . 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) 761 
Moved, ‘‘ That the further debate be ‘adjourned to Tuesday next (The 


Lord Chelmsford.) 

After short debate, on Question? their Lordships divided ; Contents 48, 
Not-Contents 32 ; Majority 16 :—Resolved in the Affirmative ; and debate 
adjourned accordingly to Tuesday next. 

Irish Cuurch Act—Questions, The Earl of Limerick ; a The 
Marquess of Lansdowne .. .» 763 


REsPoNSIBLE GOVERNMENT OF THE CAPE—MorTIon For AN ADDRESS— 


Moved that an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Despatch from the 
Secretary for the Colonies to the Governor of the Cape on the subject of Responsible 
Government ; the speech of the Governor to the Colonial Legislature touching upon 
the same subject ; and the minute of the officers of the Executive thereon.—( The 
Marquess of Salisbury) « 764 


After short debate, Motion (by Teave of the House) withdrawn. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 3. 


IrELAnD—Laxsovurers’ Hovsrs—Question, Colonel Stuart Knox; Answer, 


The Solicitor General for Ireland 765 © 
CasE or Mr. Barry—Question, Mr. Watkin Williams; " Answer, The 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 766 
PARLIAMENT—OonDvUcT OF Busrvess—Question, Sir Massey Lopes ; Answer, 

Mr. Gladstone 767 
Army —Owariain To THE Troops at BricuTon — Question, Colonel 

Barttelot ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell 767 
Spain — SLAVERY IN Oupa AnD Porto Rico—Question, Mr. Mundella ; ; 

Answer, Viscount Enfield .. 768 
Orrice oF JupGE ADVOCATE Gunzrat—Question, Mr. Anderson ; Answer, 

Mr. Gladstone 768 
Facrortzs AND Worxsnors REGunation Aor — Questions, Lord J ohn 

Manners, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Cawley; Answers, Mr. Bruce 769 


ArmMy—ABsoLiTIon oF PurcHas—E— Questions, Colonel ©. H. Lindsay, 
Lord Garlies; Answers, Mr. Cardwell .. ei v? 2a 
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[August 3.] Page 
Army—Tue Cotour oF THE 68TH ah sapyhtMiaaapne ee 
Colonel North; Reply, Sir Henry Storks « 2 


Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”’—( Colonel North .)—Motion, 
by leave, withdrawn. 


Army—Campaicn Mancuvres IN THE AuTUMN—Questions, Lord Elcho, 


Lord Garlies ; Answers, Mr. Cardwell, Sir Henry Storks 774 
Mines Recuiation Brr—Question, Sir David Wedderburn; Answer, Mr. 
Bruce ; ae 776 
GREENWICH Hoarrear Penstons—Question, Lon Claud J ohn Hamilton ; : 
Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue ; 776 
IrELAND—Maynootn CoLtecEe — Questions, Mr. Macfie, Mr. Muntz, Mr. 
Fawcett ; Answers, The Solicitor General for Ireland .. 777 
Army—ReEview aT WimsLEepoN—Questions, Mr. W. M. Torrens, Major 
Arbuthnot; Answers, Mr. Cardwell a 779 
Rartways—TxHE Rove System oF Coxnroxicarion—Question, Mr. H. B. 
Sheridan ; Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue 779 
Army—Sate or Commiss1ons—Question, Colonel Dyott ; “Anewer; Mr. 
Cardwell i “ 780 


Army — CampaicN MAna@vuvRES IN THE Avroun—Question, “Colonel Lord 
Lindsay, Observations, Mr. Disraeli ; rains: Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 


Cardwell od 780 
THE Pore AnD Mr. Gransroxe—Question, Mr. Mache: : yo Mr. 
Gladstone oi 782 
Army—CaMPaIGN MANG@UVRES IN THE Aovonn<@ecatiens, Colonel Stuart 
Knox; Answer, Sir Henry Storks ai oe .. 782 
Prince Arthur’s Annuity Bill [Bill 280]— 
Order for Second Reading read ; 783 


After short debate, Bill read a second time, wit scsiniitted for To-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


aietiom seamed and Municipal) (re-committed) Bill 
103 ]— 


Bill considered in Committee [Progress 1st August | ‘ ia 
Clause 28 (Application of 31 & 32 Vict. c. 125 to this rwry ) 


Election Offences. 


Clause 29 (Offences with respect to we: “s “7 
Clause 30 (Minor offences at poll) ty ve ae 
Clause 31 (Infringement of secrecy) - oe 
Clause 32 (Destroying ballot papers or ballot boxes) .. 798 
Clause 33 (Breach of duty by returning officer. See 2 & 3 Will. 4, c. 45, 

s. 76. 2 & 3 Will. 4, c. 65, 8. 38) ; 798 
Clause 34 (Public notice by returning officer) ¥% oe 7198 
Clauses 35 to 37, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 38 (Disqualifications of returning officers) ee oo ae 
Clauses 39 to 42, inclusive, agreed to. 
Clause 43 (Definition of returning officer) aa -. @99 


Clauses 44 to 47, inclusive, agreed to. 
Clauses 48 to 51, inclusive, withdrawn. 
Clauses 52 to 54, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 55 (Application of Act to Ireland) 799 
Clause 56 (This Act, as far as consistent, to be construed with enact- 
ments now in force) . = ts .. 801 


Clause 57 (Repeal of Acts) . es oe .. 801 








TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
[August 3.] Page 
Elections (Parliamentary and Municipal) Bill—continued. 


New Cravses. 
New Clause (Time of notice of election and of nomination and poll) .. 802 


New Clause (Division of counties into polling districts) .. 807 
New Clause (Division of boroughs into polling districts) 813 
New Clause (Use of schoolroom for poll, 30 & 31 Vict. c. 102, s. 37) . 814 
New Clause (Clause D) ; oe 
New Clause (Provision as to polling places i in Ireland) eee 
New Clause (Polling places in Scotland) 820 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again Zo-morrow, at Two of the dick: 


[House counted out. } 


LORDS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 4. 


ParLIAMENT—Bitits—New Stanping OrDER— 


Moved, “ That when a Bill brought from the House of Commons shall have remained on 
the Table of this House for twelve sitting days without any Lord giving notice of the 
Second Reading thereof, such Bill shall not any longer appear in the Minutes, and shall 
not be further proceeded with in the same Session,’”—( The Lord Redesdale) oe 823 


After debate, Motion agreed to. 


Camp oF Instruction—Campaicn MAN@UVRES IN THE AUTUMN—ADDRESS 
FOR A PapER— 


Moved that an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Copy of the Minute of 
the Under Secretary of State for War of the 8th July last, 619309, directing an exami- 
nation of the onan in the ees of oe and Lockinge,— The Lord 
Overstone) 824 
After short debate, Motion aqned to. 


Army Regulation Bill (No. 296)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*,”—( The Lord Northbrook) -. 834 

After short debate, on Question ? Resolved in the A firmative. 

Bill read 3* accordingly, with the Amendments. 

On Motion, That the Bill do pass—Clause 6 (Jurisdiction of lieutenants 
of counties in respect of auxiliary forces revested in Her Majesty) :— 
An Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘ her Secretary of State’”’) and 
insert (‘‘ the Commander-in-Chief,”)—(The Lord Strathnairn :)—After 
short debate, Amendment (by Leave of the House), withdrawn. 

Another Amendment moved, in page 5, line 9, after (‘‘ issued ”’) to insert— 

( Commissions or first appointments to the rank of cornet, ensign, or lieutenant in any 

regiment or corps of militia, yeomanry, or volunteers shall be given to persons recom- 
mended by the lieutenants of the county to which such regiment or corps belongs, if a 
person approved by Her Majesty is recommended for any such commission or appoint- 
ment within thirty days after notice of a vacancy for such commission or appointment 
has been given to such lieutenant by the said Secretary of State, by letter addressed 
to him by post,”)—( The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos.) 

Amendment agreed to. 

Other Amendments agreed to. 

Motion agreed to :—Bill passed. 


Lodgers’ Goods Protection Bill (No. 283)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Chelmsford) . 839 

After short debate, Amendment moved to leave out (‘now ”’) and insert 
(‘‘ this day three months,”’)—( Zhe Duke of Buckingham and Chandos.) 

On Question, Whether the word (‘‘now”) shall stand part of the 
Motion ? Resolved in the Affirmative. 

Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 4. 


Navy—Loss oF THE a eee Sir John Hay :—Short debate 
thereon ° 

Pensions PayasLtE BY GREECE— Cutialtnli, Mr. Baillie Vicdivniee § Angie: 
Viscount Enfield fae 

CoMMUNICATION BETWEEN RaInway Pisteneiins’ AND Criskoe—CQueition, Mr. 
J. G. Talbot; Answer, Mr. A. Peel 

RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMy—Question, Captain Beaumont; Answer, 
Mr. Cardwell “8 

Navy—AccmDEnTs AT Gas—-Question, Mr. Wingfield bees Answer, Mr. 
Goschen : 

Tue MiniTary AND THE Seeree IN — Pane—~Qasstion, Cosel 
Learmonth; Answer, Mr. Bruce 

IneLanp—Untiversity Epvucation—Question, Mr. Whalley; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone 

Prison MrnisTERS Brrz-—~Qnestion, Mr. J. : “G. Talbot ; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone .. ns ei ss od 


PaRLIAMENT—ORDERS OF THE Day— 
Moved, That, during the remainder of the Session, Government Orders of the Day have 
precedence of the other Orders upon Wednesdays,—_(Mr. Gladstone) .. 


After short debate, Motion agreed to, 


Elections (Parliamentary and Municipal) (re-committed) Bill 

[Bill 103] 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 3rd August] 
New Clause (Claims of non-resident voters). 
New — (Copies of ballot papers to be eeiggeosaln outside polling 
station oe : 

New Clause (Payment to canvassers prohibited) 
New Clause (No evidence to be received as to votes) 
New Clause (Candidates may withdraw between nomination and poll) 
First Schedule agreed to. 
Second Schedule—Form of Ballot Paper 
Third, Fourth, and Fifth Schedules ut to. 
Preamble 


Bill reported; as amended, to “a poanblacah- upon icin sl and to he 
printed. [Bill 282.] 


Unitep States—TREATY oF Wasuincton—Mortion For PapEers— 


Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be 
graciously pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, a Copy of Cor- 
respondence between Her Majesty’s Government and the High Commissioners during 
the late negotiations at Washington,”—(Sir Charles Adderley) . ri 


After debate, Debate adjourned till this day. 
House, at rising, to adjourn till Zo-morrow. 


And it being now Seven of the clock, the House suspended its Sitting. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


Suprty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Committee deferred till 
Monday next, 
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[August 4.] 
Untrep Statrs—TrEATY OF WasHINGTON—MorTiIon For ParpErs— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [4th August], 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be 
graciously pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, a Copy of 
Correspondence between Her Majesty’ s Government and the High Commissioners during 
the late negotiations at Washington,’ ’—( Sir Charles ais ) 

Question again proposed :—-Debate resumed . 


After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Customs and Inland Kevenue Bill [Bill 238]— 
Bill considered in Committee A in 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 


Elementary Education Act (1870) Amendment (No. 3) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
William Edward — Mr. Winterbotham) ; presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 286] * sa ae sas 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, AUGUST 5. 


Navy—Loss oF THE ey ee Sir Thomas Basler ; Answer, 
Mr. Goschen .. as 


Judicial Committee of Privy Council Bill (Lords) rBil 250]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second wer — 
General) j ie oe : 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ it is not expedient, at this period of the Session, to proceed further with the Bill,” 
— (Mr, Collins,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn :—Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for Wednesday. 


LORDS, MONDAY, AUGUST 7. 


Sr. Karnerre’s Hosrrrar—Her Majesty’s Answer to the Address of the 
28th of July last, reported .. 

Merrororis—MEErING IN TRAFALGAR Sevare—Law OF Pustic MEETINGS 
—Question, Observations, Lord Colchester, Viscount Melville ; Reply, 
The Earl of Morley ‘ 


Intoxicating Liquors Licences sini Bill (No. 282)— 


House in Committee (according to Order) . 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on "Thursday next. 


Sunday Observance Prosecutions Bill (No. 290)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Morley) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House 7Zo-morrow. 


Sasines Register (Scotland) Bill (No. 200)— 
Order for the House to be put into a Committee on the said Bill, read . 
After short debate, Order discharged. 

Inpia—GENERAL WHITELOcK’s Prize Money—AppREss FOR A PaPpER— 


Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Copy of any communi- 
cation in May last from the Secretary of State for India to the Government of India, 
relative to a claim for arrears of interest on prize property lodged in 1858 by General 
Whitelock’s prize em in the State Treasury at Allahabad, Jie, The Earl 7 
Harrowby) 


After short debate, Motion (by Leave of the House) withdrawn. 
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Lodgers’ Goods Protection Bill (No. 283)— 


Order of the Day for the House to be put in Committee, read oe 

After short debate, House in Committee. 

Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received To-morrow; and 
Bill to be printed, as amended. (No, 302.) 


COMMONS, MONDAY, AUGUST 7. 


GREECE—GUARANTEED LOAN, 1832—Question, Mr. Alderman W. Lawrence; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Epvucation—Lonpon Scnoot Boarp—Question, Captain Grosvenor ; An- 
swer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Inp1a—ComPeEnsaTIon TO MILITARY Obes Pes pena OF Ponmam 
—Question, Colonel Jervis; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff 

_ Tue New Tastz or Lessons—Question, Mr. Locke King; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone 

Spain — IMPRISONMENT OF Waites Pree —~Quiation, Mr. Candlish ; : 
Answer, Viscount Enfield 

IMPRISONMENT OF THE CREW OF THE ‘ Baractava”—Quostion, Mr. Alder- 
man Lusk ; Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue 

Army — Tnvawray Equipment — Question, Sir John Geay ; ; Answer, Sir 
Henry Storks 

ScoTLAND—CHARTERS TO Consaane—Questiin, “Mr. Macfie ; hme: The 
Lord Advocate 

Sate or INTOXICATING Lawvans--theeidion, Sir Wilfrid st seats pea 
Mr. Bruce 

aaa OF THE “Mfzoxns”—Question, Sir John Hay Answer, Mr. 

oschen ‘ ov 


Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,’ (Sir John Hay.) 
After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn 


Pensions Commutation Act—Question, Mr. Monk; Answer, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer 

Ramways—Sovutu KEnsincTon Sraneeeesmeatlan, Mr. Stapleton ; soon 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue 

Income Tax Commiss1onERs—Question, Lord George Suniien; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer , 

Scornanp—Potime Paces In Wechiaiiihintie-Ginneibete, Lined Cailtias 
Answers; The Lord Advocate 

Licence Duty on AGRICULTURAL cinieiss-Aenititbink, Mr. “O. 8. Read 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

PARLIAMENTARY Papers—Question, Mr. Baines; Answer, Mr. Monsell 

Army — TRAINING IN THE CHANNEL IsLanps — Question, Mr. eo ee 
Answer, Mr. Cardwell 

Army—YEoMANRY—Question, Mr. M. T. Reni: Answer, Me: ‘Cardwell 

Army—3rp West Inp1a Reciment — Questions, Sir John ar ka 
Colonel Barttelot; Answers, Mr. Cardwell : 

IrELAnpD—DIstTurBANcEs In Dusiin—Questions, Mr. Pim, Mr. Callan, Mr. 
M‘Carthy Downing, Sir John Gray; Answers, The Solicitor General for 
Ireland ; 

PanuiamEnt—Bustness OF THE Hovsr—Questions, Mr. Newdegate, Viscount 
Galway; Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. W, E, Forster ., is 
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Elections (Parliamentary and Municipal) (re-committed) Bill 
[Bill 282 |— 


Bill, as amended, considered .. ch %% .. 1007 
New Clause (Abolition of assessors). 
New Clause (Qualification of voter) Q .. 1007 
New Clause (Ballot boxes used at Municipal Elections to be lent for 
Parliamentary Election) .. 1007 


Bill to be read the third time Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 
Navy—ConstItuTIon OF THE Boarp or ADMIRALTY—ReESOLUTION— 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 

words “ it is expedient that the changes in the constitution of the Board of Admiralty, 

under the Order in Council of 14th J: unuary 1869, be reconsidered by Her _— 3 
Government,”—( Mr. Corry,)—instead thereof ote - 1019 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :”—After long debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,’”’ put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Navy Estrmares. 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £68,334, Victualling Yards at Home and Abroad.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to... .. 1061 
(2.) £57,906, Medical Establishments at Home and Abroad. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock; Committee to 
sit again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Merchant Shipping Acts Amendment eee Bill [ Bill 276] 
Bill considered in Committee .. 1061 
After short time spent therein, Bill repor ted ; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Street Accidents Bill— Ordered (Mr. H. B. Sheridan, Mr. Rylands); presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 288] a <a «>» 1064 


Expiring Laws Continuance Bill—Ordered (Mr. William Henry Gladstone, Mr. 
Baxter); presented, and read the first time [Bill 289] aa «- 1064 


LORDS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 8. 


Prince Arthur’s Annuity Bill (No. 300)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl Granville) . 1064 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2" accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


House of Commons (Witnesses) Bill (No. 198)— 


Order of the Day for resuming the adjourned debate [August 3] on the 
Motion for the Second Reading, read :—Debate resumed accordingly .. 1070 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Reductions ex Capite Lecti Abolition Bill (No. 292)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) .. 1075 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Friday next. 
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Tue Irish Cxvron Act—Sarz or Tirne Rent Cxarces—Question, The 
Earl of Limerick; Answer, Lord Dufferin .. 1077 
Navy—Loss or THE ‘“ Mrecara ” — Question, Oleediinin Viscount 
Melville; Reply, The Earl of Camperdown :—Debate thereon .. 1077 
Elections (Parliamentary and Municipal) Bill— 
Bill brought from the Commons; read 1* (No. 308) ‘4 .. 1085 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 8. 
TretaAND—TELEGRAPH Extension iv Cork County—Question, Mr. M‘Carthy 


Downing ; Answer, Mr. Monsell .. 1086 
Marriace Law—Question, Sir David Wedderburn ; Aneees, The Attorney 

General i .. 1087 
Prison MInIsTERS Dite-eentiens, Mr. Whalley; Answer, Mr. Bruce .. 1088 


Moved, ‘‘That this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. Newdegate :)—After 
short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Drietomatic RELATIONS WITH an ates Mr. Eastwick; Answer, 


Viscount Enfield <3 aus .. 1091 
PARLIAMENT — ProRoGATION — Question, Mr. Bowring ; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone ie .. 1092 


Navy—Tvurrer Susseaniion, Mr. onions Acntion, Mr. Goschen 1093 


IreLanp—Riots in Pua@nrx Park, Dustrin—Question, Mr. Callan ; Answer, 

The Marquess of Hartington .. 1094 
Facrories AnD WorxsHors Acts AMENDMENT Brt—Question, Mr. Heygate ; 

Answer, Mr. Bruce oh 
REGISTRATION OF VOTERS Seen llanailates Mr. ‘Collins ; honey Sir Charles 

W. Dilke as be es a .. 1095 


Elections (Parliamentary and Municipal) Bill ane 282)]— 


Order for Third Reading read ; .. 1096 
After debate, Bill read the third time, and passed. 


ea — Act (1869) Perpetuation Bill (Lords) 
Bill 283)]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—(Mr. Beresford Hope) 1146 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and 
committed for Friday. 


Suprty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”— 


Navat Pouicy oF THE GovERNMENT—Observations, Mr. iain Reply, 
Mr. Goschen :—Debate thereon — , 1147 


CASE “OF GrorcE MackEy—ADDRESS FOR PaPpEers— 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, a Copy of Correspon- 
dence between the counsel and friends of George Mackey, now a prisoner at Winchester, 
and the Home Secretary, referring to the alleged offence, trial, and sentence of the said 
George Mackey ; together with Copies of any Memorials or Petitions relating to the 
above case,”—(Mr. Newdegate,)—instead thereot ... - 1175 


After debate, Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 
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SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Navy Estmartes me as: L1G 
‘ (In the Committee.) 

After short debate, (1.) £18,021, Marine Divisions pee oe 1192 


(2.) £67,600, Medicines, Medical Stores, dc. 

(3-) £16,005, Martial Law and Law Charges. 

(4.) £109 617, Miscellaneous Services. 

(5.) £633,785, Military Pensions and Allowances. 

(6.) £312,237, Civil Pensions. 

(7.) £173,160, Freight, Victualling, and Conveyance of Troops. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Epping Forest Bill [Bill 224]— 

Order for Third Reading, read 1192 

Motion made, “‘ That the Bill be now read the third time :”?—(Queen’ s 
Consent signified. ) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the words ‘Bill be ” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘‘ re-committed,”—(r. 
Alderman Lawrence,)—instead thereof. 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Question :”—The House divided; Ayes 45, Noes 
14; Majority 31:—Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the 
third time, and passed. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 9. 
Merropotis—Sr. James’s Park—New Roap sy Srorey’s Gare—Question, 


Mr. Goldsmid ; Answer, Mr. Ayrton ye . 1194 
Lzcau Expenses oF Governor EyrE—Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor ; Answer, 
Mr. W. H. Gladstone “as «3 a oe 1195 


Surpty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Navy—Loss or tHe ‘‘ Caprarin—Morion ror A CoMMITTEE— 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the circumstances under which 
Her Majesty’s Ship ‘ Captain’ was received into the Navy and sent to sea,”—{ Lord 
Henry Lennow,)—instead thereof ... eo» 1195 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words pedyonedl to be left = stand part 
of the Question: ””’—After long debate, Amendment and Motion, by 
leave, withdrawn :—Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 10. 
Prince Artuur’s Annuity Bru1—Perrsonat ExpLanaTion— 
Moved, ‘‘ That Standing Order No. 18 be read,”—(Zhe Lord Oranmore 
and Browne) . . 1254 
On Question, agreed to; the said Standing ‘Order read ‘accordingly :- — 
Short debate. 


Elections (Parliamentary and Municipal) Bill (No. 308)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°,”—( The Marquess of Ripon) .. 1256 

Amendment moved, to leave out (“now”) and insert (‘‘ this day six 
months,’”’)—( The Earl of Shaftesbury.) 

After long debate, on Question, That (‘‘ now”) stand part of the 
Motion? their Lordships divided ; Contents 48; Not-Contents 97: 
Majority 49 :—Resolved in the Negative ; and Bill to be read 2* on 
this day six months. 


Division List, Contents and Not-Contents .. 1807 
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Military Manoeuvres Bill [Bill 279]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Cardwell) .. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House has heard with regret that the autumnal mancuvres in Berkshire 
have been abandoned, and, in the opinion of this House, it appears from the Corre- 
spondence iaid upon the Table on that subject, and on the manceuvres to be undertaken 
elsewhere to which this Bill relates, that a state of things exists in the War Office 
highly detrimental to the efficiency of the Service from the difficulty of fixing responsibility 
on any one individual in the event of any break down in our Military system,”—( Colonel 
Anson,)—instead thereof. 

After long debate, Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out 

stand part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and committed 

for Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Army Regulation Bill— 
Order for Consideration of Lords Amendments read an ‘ 
Moved, ‘‘That the said Amendments be now taken into Consideration,’’— 
(Mr. Cardwell.) 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “a Committee be appointed to inspect the Journals of the House of Lords with 
relation to any proceedings upon the Army Regulation Bill, and to make a report 
thereof to the Ilouse,”—(Mr. Disraeli, — instead thereof. 

After short debate, Question, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, ‘‘That the said Amendments be now taken into Con- 
sideration,” put, and agreed to :—Lords Amendments considered. 


Amendment in page 1, line 3, after the word ‘“ thereto,” insert the words 

“ And whereas by Royal Warrant, dated the twentieth day of July, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-one, all regulations regulating or fixing the prices at which any 
commissions in Her Majesty’s Forces may be purchased, sold, or exchanged, or in any 
way authorising the purchase or sale or exchange for money of such commissions, 
from and after the first day of November, one thousand eight hundred and seventy-one, 
in this Act referred to as the said appointed day, have been cancelled and determined,” 


read a second time. 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House doth agree with the Lords in the said Amend- 
ment,” —(Mr. Cardwell.) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to insert the words ‘‘ the further Consideration 
of the said Amendments be deferred,”—(Mr. W. IM. Torrens, )—instead 
thereof. 

After debate, Question put, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question :”’—The House divided ; Ayes 141, Noes 83; 
Majority 58. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That this House doth agree with The Lords 
in the said Amendment :””—After further debate, Debate adjourned till 
Tuesday next. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 11. 


Treaty oF Wasntncton— Tue “Artapama’”? Crams—Question, Lord 
Redesdale; Answer, Earl Granville ik 
Reductions ex Capite Lecti Bill (No. 292)— 

House in Committee (according to Order) .. ‘i as 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment, and to 
be read 3* on Monday next. 
Epvucation — Tue New Cope—Cariration Grants—Tracners—Question, 
The Earl of Harrowby ; Answer, The Marquess of Ripon :—Short 
debate thereon ee ee ‘a os 
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PaRLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—LatTE Sittrnes or THE HovsE—Observations, Mr. 
Whalley; Reply, Mr. Deputy Speaker 


Moved, ‘‘That this House do now adjourn,”-- (Jr. Whalley : )\—After 
short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Moved, ‘‘That this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. Graves :)—After 
further debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Post Orrice—Postat CoMMUNICATION WITH THE IstE or Man—Question, 
Mr. Graves; Answer, Mr. Monsell 

Navy—Oommairrze on Surps Desicrs—Questions, Mr. Seely, Mr. Corry ; 
Answers, Mr. Goschen ; 

Merropotis—THEe CHoLERA—Questions, Mr. Stapleton ; Answers, Mr. Ww. 
E. Forster 

Inpla—Army—Pay or Inpian " OrriceRs—Question, Sir David Wedder- 
burn; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff 

Srarves or EMINENT Sraresm=En—Questions, Mr. Whalley, Lord Elcho; 
Answers, Mr. Ayrton, Sir John Pakington 

University CHARTERS—RomAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY (Inzraxp)—Question, 
Mr. Whalley; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

LecaL Expenses oF Governor Eyre—Questions, Mr. "Anderson, Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane, Colonel Anson, Colonel North, Mr. J. Lowther, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth, Sir Stafford Northcote; Answers, Mr. Gladstone , 

Custom Hovse—Sramp anp Income Tax Departments—Question, Colonel 
Taylor ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer... 

Tue CHoLtERA—Question, Mr. A. Guest; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Army Reevuiation Brux—Srarvure or Cxartes I1.—Personal Explanation, 
The Solicitor General 

GuieBe Loans (IRELAND) Brrt—Question, Mr. ‘Lea ; Answer, "The Marquess 
of Hartington 

PaRtiAMEenT — BUSINESS OF THE ‘Hovse—Question, Mr. Beresford Hope ; : 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone a : 


Suppty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now leave the Chair :”"— 


Army—Txe Crviz Service—Empioyment or Soiprers anp Sartors— 
Observations, Lord Elcho; Reply, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Navy—TuHeE Dockyarps—Observations, Mr. Corry; Reply, Mr. Goschen : 

—Debate thereon 
CoursInG IN THE Home Park, Hampton ‘Court—Observations, Lord 
George Hamilton, Mr. Eykyn; Reply, Mr. Ayrton . 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Navy EstrimaTEes— 
(In the Committee. ) 


£163,449, for the Admiralty Office.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow . Committee to sit again this day. 


Suprpty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


QUEENSLAND — Importation oF Sovutn Sra IstanpERS— MoriIon FoR 
Papers—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, Papers relating to the 
traffic in the South Sea Islanders,’”—(Mr. Taylor,)—instead thereof 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 
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Suprty—Order for Committee— continued. 


Forricn Decorations—MortTion ror AN ADDRESS— 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be 
graciously pleased to direct that the existing Regulations of the Foreign Office be 
so modified as to admit of British Subjects accepting and wearing foreign decorations 
given as rewards for services rendered to the sick and wounded in the field during war 
under the Convention of Geneva, when such services have been performed with the 
permission of Her Majesty,’—(Mr. Eastwick, )—instead thereof sei - 1479 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left 

out stand part of the Question:”—The House divided; Ayes 47, 

Noes 48; Majority 1. 
Question roposed, ‘That the words ‘An humble Address be presented 

to Her Majesty, &c.,’ be added, instead thereof.” 
Amendment proposed to the said ‘proposed Amendment, to leave out from 

the word ‘‘ Geneva,”’ to the end thereof.—(/r. Whalley) . 1490 
After further short debate, Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be 

left out stand part of the said proposed Amendment,” put, and agreed to. 
Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 41, Noes 52; Majority 11. 


Amendment proposed, to add after the word “That” in the Original 
Question, the words “this House will immediately resolve itself into 
the Committee of Supply,’ ’—( Mr. Gladstone :)—Question, ‘“‘ That those 
words be there added,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That this House will immediately resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of Supply. 


Svrrty—Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Deputy Speaker 
do now leave the Chair : 


IrELAND—Riots in Poentx Park—ResotvtTion— 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, it is essential to the ends of justice and to the 
peace of Ireland, that a prompt, searching, and impartial inquiry be made into all the 
circumstances connected with the disastrous interference by the Irish exeeutive with 
the right of free meeting in Dublin on the 6th of August inst., which resulted in 
injury to the — of a large number of the citizens of Dublin,’ (Sir John Grey.) 
—instead thereof .. 1492 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 

After debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Colonel 
White: :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question :””—Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee. 
Committee report Progress; to sit again Zo-morrow. 
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COMMONS, SATURDAY, AUGUST 12. 
Bertine Bruur—Question, Mr. Callan; Answer, Mr. Bruce .. .. 1515 


Surrty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”— 
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Suppty—Order for Committee—continued. 
Srcret Service Funp ALLowANCES—RESOLUTION— 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, no payment should be made out of the Secret 
Service Money by way of salaries or pensions to persons on the Staff of the Foreign 
Office, or belonging to the ra and Consular Services,’—(Mr. Rylands,)— 
instead thereof .. eee oe 1515 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question: ”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Metropouitan Potice—Observations, Mr. Eykyn; Reply, Mr. Bruce :— 


Short debate thereon : . 1517 
Merrororis—Sr. James’s Parx—New Roap sy Srorey’s Gare— 
Observations, Mr. Beresford Hope ; Reply, Mr. Ayrton 1523 
Berrixc But axp Prison MINIstErs ee Mr. Anderson ; 
Answer, Mr. Maguire +e 1524 
Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now peer the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Navy Estmrares. 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £187,830, Coast Guard, Royal Naval Coast Volunteers, and Reserves.,—After short 


debate, Vote agreed to 1525 
(2.) £967,418, Dockyards and Naval "Yards at Home and Abroad. —After short debate, 
Vote agreed to ase 1526 


(3-) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a ‘sum, not exceeding £837,965, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of Naval Stores for Building, Repair- 
ing, and Outfitting the Fleet and Coast Guard, which will come in course of payment 


during the year ending on the 31st day of Mareh 1872” 1529 
After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding 

£781,965, &e.,"—( Mr. Graves) ove 1534 
After further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Original ‘Question put, and 

agreed to. 
(4.) ) £751,716, Steam Machinery, and Ships building by Contract.—After short debate, 

Vote agreed to 1541 
(5.) £763,394, for New Works, Buildings, Machinery, and Repairs, —After short debate, 

Vote agreed to wu eee ewe 1542 


(6.) £829,238, Half-pay and Reserved ‘and Retired Pay. 

(7.) £17,600, Supplementary sum for New Works, &c. (Purchase of Land at Port Said 
for Depot). 

(8.) £16,000, Supplementary sum for Miscellaneous Services (Torpedo Experiments). 

(9.) £73, 969, to complete the sum for the British Museum.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to ° eee 1544 

(10.) £140,867, Greenwich Hospital and School. 

(11.) £3,050, to complete the sum for the Wellington Monument. 

(12.) £30,000, to complete the sum for the erection of Natural History Museum. 

(13.) £208,179, to complete the sum for Consular Establishments Abroad, &c.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to ove 1545 

(14.) £51,564, to complete the sum for payments in aid of Colonial Local Revenue for 
Governors, &e. 

(15.) £3,018, to complete the sum for the Orange River Territory and Saint Helena. 

(16.) £1,330, to complete the sum for Mixed Commissions for Suppression of Slave 
Trade. 

(17.) £700, to complete the sum for Expenses under the Coolie Emigration Convention. 

(18.) £7,600, to complete the sum for the Treasury Chest. 

(19.) £1,327, Supplementary sum for Roya! Parks and Pleasure Grounds. 

(20.) £20,000, Supplementary sum for Harbours, &c. under the Board of Trade. 

(21.) £1,700, Supplementary sum for Embassy Houses Abroad. 

(22.) £6,200, Supplementary sum for Embassy Houses, Constantinople, China, Japan, 
and Tehran. 

(23.) £2,320, Building for University of London. 

(24.) £98,299, New Courts of Justice and Offices. 

(25.) £7,000, Anstruther Harbour. 

(26.) £700,000, Exchequer Bonds, 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday; Committee to sit again upon 
Monday. 
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LORDS, MONDAY, AUGUST 14. Page 
Bustness oF THE HovsE— 

Ordered, That for the remainder of the Session the Bill or Bills which are 
entered for consideration on the Minutes of the day shall have the 
same precedence which Bills have on Tuesdays and Thursdays.—( The 
Earl Granville.) 

ELEMENTARY Epucation Actr—Lonpon Scuoot Burtprves—Questions, The 
Earl of Shaftesbury, The Earl of Harrowby; Answers, Viscount 
Halifax ‘cs . 1547 


Army—CamMPAIGN Mavarcvnes IN THE Avrous ay ee FOR A Cou 

MISSION— 

Moved, That the following paragraphs of Her Majesty’s most gracious 
Speech be read :— 

‘“‘ The lessons of military experience afforded by the present war have been numerous and 
important. 

“ The time appears appropriate for turning such lessons to account by efforts more decisive 
than heretofore at practical improvement,” 
—(The Lord Campbell :\—Agreed to . 1549 

Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her to appoint a 
Commission to inquire into the causes which have prevented the contemplated assembly 
of troops for exercise in Berkshire ; and further to lay before Her Majesty such changes 
as appear calculated to guard against similar results; and to raise the regular and 
reserved forces of the Crown to that standard of efficiency which the lessons of the 
late war suggest, and which the gracious speech from the Throne has recommended,’— 
( The Lord Campbell.) 

After short debate, Motion (by Leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Reductions ex Capite Lecti Abolition Bill (No. 292)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*,”—(Zhe Lord Chancellor) .. 1564 
After short debate, on Question ? Resolv ed in the Affirmative :—Bill read 33 
accordingly, and passed. 
Protest thereon ee a és .. 1567 


COMMONS, MONDAY, AUGUST 14. 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND—Question, Mr. M‘Mahon; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone me! 1568 
Post Orrice—PostacE Carps—Question, Mr. Peck; Answer, Mr. Monsell 1568 
Prorerty and Income Tax—Cierks or CommissionERs—Question, Mr. 


Peek ; Answer, Mr. W. H. Gladstone .. 1568 
Law — New Appettare Trrsunat— Question, Mr. Watkin Williams ; ; 
Answer, The Attorney General .. 1569 
Inp1a—Money Orpers—Question, Mr. Figgins; Answer, Mr. Monsell .. 1569 
Navy—Tue ‘ Agincourt’ — Question, Mr. Kinnaird; Answer, Mr. 
Goschen ai 1570 
Crvm Service Esrmares—Law anp Justice — Question, Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ie 1571 
IRELAND—SALE OF Cuurcu TEMPORALITIES—Question, Mr. Heron; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington 1571 
Post Orrice—TELEGRAPH CLerKs—Question, Mr. Carter; Answer, Mr. 
Monsell AP 1572 
ScrencE anp ART DeparrMENt—Question, Mr. ‘Dixon; Answer, Mr. W. E. 
Forster a ‘ 1572 
Merzorotocican DEPARTMENT OF tae Boarp or TRADE- Srorw Warnes 
—Question, Colonel Sykes 1573 
British Gurana—Question, Mr. W. M. Torrens ; Answer, Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen .. 1573 


BeErrine ApvERTISEMENTS—Question, Mr. Anderson ; Answer, Mr. Bruce 1573 

Post Orrice—Money Orper Sysrem—Question, Mr, White ; Answer, Mr. 
Monsell * .» 1574 

Factortes anp Worxsnops Acts AMENDMENT “Brrts—Question, Lord John 
Manners; Answer, Mr. Bruce ‘i «i .. 1574 
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Governor Eyre — CorrEsPoNDENCE — Question, Mr. J. Ormsby Gore; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone sas . 
Army—Tue Contours or THE 68TH Reorenr—Explanation, Colonel North 
Army Reevutation Bui—Tue Sratvute or Cuartes I.—Personal Expla- 
nation, Mr. Vernon Harcourt :—Question, Colonel Barttelot ; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone .e 
PaRLIAMENT—ORDER OF Busrvess—Observation, Mr. Gladstone ws 


Suppty—Order for Committee read :—Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Inp1A—ARrMy—DIstrIsuTiIon oF BreEcH-LOoADERS— Question, Observa- 
tions, Colonel North ; Reply, Mr. Grant Duff :—Short debate thereon 


Army—Recruitinec—Morion ror A Commisston—Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be 
graciously pleased to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into the best method of 
raising, drilling, and organising the military forces of the Country, so as to render them 
thoroughly adequate for home defence ; and also of providing for India and general 
service abroad such a number of troops as would be sufficient to enable us to fulfil our 
treaty obligations, and maintain the interests of the Country at as moderate a cost as 
possible,”—(Mr. Charles Seely,)—instead thereof ... ove 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ”’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


ArmMy—SvPERSESSION OF CoLONELS—RxEsOLUTION— 
Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “‘ the Report of the War Office Committee, dated the 9th day of January 1869, 
be adopted in order to mitigate the hardship inflicted on the British Colonels,”— 
(Colonel Anson,)—instead thereof ... at sos 

Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :’”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 


drawn. 
Army—FortTIFrIcaTIONsS—ARMAMENT OF THE FortTs— Question, Sir John 
Hay; Answer, Sir Henry Storks ; oe 
Merrororis—KensineTon Garpens—Observations, Lord Elcho ; Reply, 
Mr. Ayrton :—Short debate thereon wi és 


Enpowep Hosprrats (Scortanp) Act — ProvisionaL Oxpers—Observa- 
tions, Mr. M‘Laren; Reply, Mr. Bruce :—Short debate thereon ai 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army Estimates. 
(In the Committee). 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £374,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of the Control Establishment, Wages, 
&e., which will come in course of payment from the Ist day of April 1871 to the 31st 
day of March 1872, inclusive” .. - 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ “That a sum, not " exceeding £372, 300, &e.”—( Mr. 
William Fowler. )— After debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 44, 
Noes 56; Majority 12. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(2.) £1,735,600, Provisions, Forage, Fuel, Transport, and other Services.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to * 
(3-) Motion made, and Question proposed, “*That a sum, not exceeding £878,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for the Clothing Establishments, Services, 
and Supplies, which will come in course of payment from the Ist day of April 1871 
to the 31st day of March 1872, inclusive” 

Motion made, and Question proposed,“ That a sum, not exceeding £778, 300, de ?—(Mr. 
Rylands.)—After short debate, Question put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes 27, 
Noes 73; Majority 46. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 
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Suprry—Army Estmates—Committee—continued. 


(4.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £1,815,800, 
be granted to [er Majesty, to defray the Charge for the Supply, Manufacture, and 
Repair of Warlike and other Stores for Land and Sea Service, including Establish- 
ments of Manufacturing Departments, which will come in course of payment from the 
Ist day of April 1871 to the 31st day of March 1872, inclusive ” ee $1634 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘“‘ That a sum, not exceeding £1, 315,800, &o,”— 
(Mr. Rylands.)—After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’—(Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach.)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
(5.) £983,800, Works, Buildings, and Repairs. 
(6.) £139,700, Military Education. 
(7-) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £43,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for Sundry Miscellaneous Services, which 
will come in course of payment from the st day of April 1871 to the 31st day of 
March 1872, inclusive” ee =1641 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, ” not exceeding £42 ,700, &e.,”— 
(Mr. Rylands.)\—After short debate, Question put :— The Committee divided ; 
Ayes 13, Noes 56; Majority 43. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(8.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £194,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for Salaries and Miscellaneous Expenses 
of the War Office, which will come in course of payment from the Ist day of sai 
1871 to the 31st day of March 1872, inclusive”  ... 1642 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘That a sum, not exceeding £187, 800, &e.,”. 
(Mr. Anderson.)—Question put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes 12, Noes 87; 


Majority 45. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(9.) £27,400, Rewards for Distinguished Services, &c.—Vote agreed to ‘ne see 
(10.) £72,800, General Officers Pay. 
(11.) £543,600, Reduced and Retired Officers Pay.—Vote agreed tow. we 1642 


(12.) £155.200, Widows’ Pensions, &e. 

(13.) £19,900, Pensions for Wounds. 

(14.) £33,900, Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals. 

(15.) £1,262,900, Out-Pensions. 

(16.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £162,900, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for Superannuation ‘Allowances, 
which will come in course of payment from the lst day of April 1871 to the 31st day 
of March 1872, inclusive” 1643 

After short debate, Motion made, and ‘Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding 
£162,100, &e.,’—(Mr. Rylands.)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original: Question put, and agreed to. 

(17.) £18,900, Militia, Yeomanry Cavalry, and Volunteer Corps. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £14,202, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1872, for 
Tonnage Bounties and Bounties on Slaves, and for Expenses of the Liberated African 
Department.”—Motion, by leave, withdrawn =e «- 1643 

(18.) £603,000, Army Purchase Commission.—A fter short debate, Vote agreed to we §=1643 

(19.) £14,202, to complete the sum for Tonnage Bounties, 

(20.) £7,345, Emigration Board. 

(21.) £257,972, Superannuations and Retired Allowances. 

(22.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£46,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1872, of the Superin- 
tendence of Convict Establishments and of the Maintenance of Convicts in Convict 
Establishments in England and the Colonies” ° 1644 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That the Item of £31, 000 (Purchase of 
Land), be omitted from the proposed Vote,”—( Sir James Lawrence : :)—The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 9, Noes 43; Majority 34. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(23.) £18,708, National Education, Ireland. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 15. 
Epping Forest Bill (No. 309)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Duke of Saint Albans) .. 1644 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 
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Metropolis Water Bill (No. 311)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Earl of Morley) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted : The Committee to be proposed by the Committee of Selection. 


Local Government (Ireland) Bill (No. 316)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Privy Seal) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2" accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 15. 


IreLanp—Riots iv Poanrx Parx—Questions, Mr. M‘Carthy Downing; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. 

Rattways—Soutn Kenstneron Starron—Question, Mr. Eastwick; Answer, 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue 

Fore1cN DEcoRATIONS—CONVENTION OF Genzva—Question, Mr. Eastwick ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Epvcation—Tne New Cove (1871)—Army ScHoormasreRs—Question, Mr. 
Eykyn ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster . 

Poor Law Removat—Question, Mr. M‘ Carthy Downing ; Answer, Mr. 
Stansfeld 

Crviz SERVICE EXxamrnations—Question, Colonel Beresford ; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell 

PAYMENTS FROM PUBLIC Fuxps—Question, Mr. Seely ; Answer, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer , 

Tue EstrmaTEs—Question, Mr. Laird ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 


Intanp Revenve—Buitpine Socretres’ CoEques—Question, Mr. W. H. 
Smith ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer <a 

Mzrzoroxocte AL DEPARTMENT OF THE Boarp or TRADE—SToRM Warnrves 
—Question, Mr. Bowring ; Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue 

Tue CHotera—Questions, Mr. Denman, Mr. W. H. Smith; Answers, Mr. 
W. E. Forster 

Frrenpiy Socrerres’ Coatisston Brt—Question, Sir Stafford Northcote ; 
Answer, Mr. Bruce 

Poor Rare Assessevr anp Coxtxcrion Act (1869) A MENDMENT Brit— 
Observations, Question, Mr. Bowring; Reply, Mr. Stansfeld 


Army Regulation Bill— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [10th August], 
“That this House doth agree with The Lords in the first Amendment 
made by their Lordships to the Army Regulation Bill;” and which 
Amendment was in page 1, line 3, after the word “ thereto,” insert the 
words— 

“And whereas by Royal Warrant, dated the twentieth day of July, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-one, all regulations regulating or fixing the prices at which any 
commissions in Her Majesty’s Forces may be purchased, sold, or exchanged, or in any 
way authorising the purchase or sale or exchange for money of such commissions, from 
and after the first day of November, one thousand eight hundred and seventy-one, in 
this Act referred to as the said appointed day, have been cancelled and determined.” 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That this House doth agree with The Lords in 
the said Amendment »’—(Mr. Secretary Cardwell.) 

After long debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Subsequent Amendments 
considered, and agreed to. 


Vaccination Act (1867) Amendment Bill [Bill al 
Bill, as amended, considered ‘ 
After debate, Bill read the third time, and passed. 


. 1646 
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. 1708 
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Glebe Loan (Ireland) Act (1870) Amendment Bill [Bill 225]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [10th July], 
“That the Bill be now read a second time : ” Question again proposed 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day month —(Utr. Lea). 
After short debate, Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of 
the Question :”—The House divided ; Ayes 54, Noes 34; Majority 20: 
—Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and 
committed for To-morrow. 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill 
Further Proceeding on Consideration of Bill, as amended, resumed 


Brixton Prison Bill [Bill 177]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—(Mr. Bruce) : 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Bill withdrawn. 


Sunday Observance Prosecutions Bill [Bill 235 ]— 

Order for Consideration of Lords Amendments read 

Moved, ‘‘ That the said Amendments be now taken into Consideration.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “‘ upon this day month y— (Mr. Charley.) 

After short debate, Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of 
the Question:—The House divided; Ayes 48, Noes 5; Majority 43: 
—Main Question put, and agreed to :—Lords Amendments considered, 
and agreed to. 


Prison Ministers Bill (Zords) [Bill 90}]— 


Order for Second Reading read ee 
After short debate, Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn 


Factories and Workshops Acts Amendment Bill (Lords) 
[Bill 255 ]— 
Bill considered in Committee 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered Zo-morrow. 


Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act (1870) Amendment Bill 
(Lords) [Bill 215 ]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 11th August] 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, with Amendments ; as 
amended, to be considered Zo-morrow. 


Intoxicating Liquors Licences Suspension Bill [Bill 262]— 

Lords Amendments considered; several agreed to; one ey to; one 
amended, and agreed to pe 

After short debate, Committee appointed “to draw up reasons for dis- 
agreeing to the Amendments to which this House hath disagreed.” 

List of the Committee. 

Reason for disagreeing to one of the Lords Amendments reported, and 
agreed to :—To be communicated to the Lords. 


Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Dodson, Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. William Henry Gladstone) ; presented, and read the first time 


LORDS, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 16. 


The House met:—And their Lordships having gone through the Busi- 
ness on the Paper, without dekate— House adjourned, 
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COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 16. 


Intanp Revenve—Licence Dury—Taxes on AcricvutturaAL Horszes— 
Question, Mr. Macfie; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 1738 
Post Orrice—Postmasters— VENDORS OF grams 8% Mr. Macfie ; 


Page 











Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer . 1738 
War Orrick — Traction ere Mr. Macfie; ; — Sir 

Henry Storks ‘ . 1739 
Pau per oe Silesian and Regulation Bill (Lords) 

Bill considered in Committee [Progress 10th July] . 1789 





After short time spent therein, Bill reported, with Amendments ; $ ‘as 
amended, to be considered Zb-morrow. 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 238]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time” 1747 
Amendment proposed, to leave out from the words “ Bill “be” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘‘ re-committed in respect of 
a new Clause,” —(I/r. UM‘ Laren, )—instead thereof. 
After short debate, Question put, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Question :”—The House divided; Ayes 45, 
Noes 29; Majority 16 :—Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read 
the third time, and passed. 


Glebe Loan (Ireland) Act (18'70) Bill [Bill 225|— 
Order for Committee read... or .. 1758 
After short debate, Bill considered in Committee. 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment; read 
the third time, and passed. 


Prevention of Crime Bill (Zords) [Bill 272]— 
Order for Committee read ee rs .. 1756 
After short debate, Bill considered in Committee. 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered Zo-morrow. 














































LORDS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 17. 


Epping Forest Bill (No. 309)— 
Order of the Day for the Third Reading read .. 1759 
After short debate, Bill read 3°, with the Amendments, and passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


Military Manceuvres Bill (No. 321)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Northbrook) .. 1760 
Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House Zo-morrow ; and Standing Orders Nos. 37. 
and 88. to be considered in order to their being dispensed with. 
Water Suprpty (Merropouis)—Tue Truck System — Questions, Observa- 
tions, The Earl of Shaftesbury; Reply, Viscount Halifax .. 1761 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 17. 


Post Orrice — Postacz Carps—Question, Mr. Stapleton; Answer, Mr. 
Monsell ‘ .. 1764 

Army PayMasTErs—Question, Major Arbuthnot ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell 1764 

Rexicious Equality AND CHURCH ReumnaiinQenlion Mr. Charley ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Merrororis—Tue REGENT’s Canar—Question, Mr. Eastwick ; Answer, Mr. 

Ayrton av ks ny i ». 1766 
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Casz or Mr. Downtna Bruce—Question, Mr. R. N. Fowler; Answer, 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen .. 

Navy—Tue “‘Acrncourt” Court Manrrar—Question, Mr. Minis yon 
Mr. Goschen .. 

ABYSSINIAN Win—Paus—Tas Asana’ 8 Cows AND Onanie2— Question, 
Colonel North; Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. 

Cuancery Court Bocais-Gieaieldn, Mr. Anderson ; iadiee: The Chammaclie 
of the Exchequer 

Prervu—DeatH or Britisu Svaiteis~-Chicetion, Mr. Watkin Williams; ; 
Answer, Viscount Enfield 

Post OrricE—PROVINCIAL Posraastens—Question, Mr. Newdegate; Rist: 
Mr. Monsell . 

Tnu.and—Paocunecen IN Deriase-Censatten, Mr. W. Selanghiitts heed, 
The Marquess of Hartington ; 

Epvucation — CERTIFICATED ScHOOLMASTERS — Canale, Mr. Mundella ; : 
Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Army—Pay Brancu oF THE ConTROL Derannaceet—Quoston, Mr. Smyth; ; 
Answer, Sir Henry Storks 

Forrren Decorations—Question, Mr. Eykyn ; “ Anewer, Visoount Enfield . 


Matra — Reticious Procrssions—Question, Mr. Newdegate; inoue 
Mr. Cardwell ¥ wa ; 


IrrLaAnpD—Ruiots In Poa@nrx Park—Mortion ror ADJOURNMENT—., 


Moved, ‘‘That this House do now adjourn,”—(Sir John re After 
short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn 


IrELAND—Ruiots In Poa@enrx Park—ReEsotvtion— 


Moved, “ That, in the opinion of this House, it is essential to the ends of justice and to the 
peace of Ireland, that a prompt, searching, and impartial inquiry be made into all the 
circumstances connected with the dispersing of a meeting assembled in the Phoenix Park, 
Dublin, on the 6th of August inst., to advocate the release of certain Fenian Prisoners, 
and which resulted in injury to the aren of a large number of the citizens of Dublin.” 
—(Sir John Gray) 

After long debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 23, Noes 75; 

Majority 52. 


Reductions ex Capite Lecti Abolition Suspension Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Mr. Sinclair Aytoun) .. 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to suspend for one year the 
operation of an Act intituled ‘‘ Reductions ex Capite Lecti Abolition 
Act,” ordered (Mr. Sinclair Aytoun, Mr. Miller, Mr. M‘Lagan); pre- 
sented, and read the first time [ Bill 292.] 


Merchant Shipping Acts Amendment Bill— 
Lords Amendments to be considered forthwith ; considered ; several agreed to ; several 
disagreed to. 
Committee appointed, “to draw up Reasons to be assigned to The Lords for Sie to 
the Amendments to which this House hath disagreed :”—List of the Committee 


Reasons for disagreeing to certain of The Lords Amendments reported, and agreed to :— 
To be communicated to The Lords. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 18. 


Army ReservE—TuHEe Grezenwicn Drviston—Mortion ror AN ADDRESS— 


Moved, an Address for “ Copy of Report of the inspection of the Greenwich Division me the 
First Class Army Reserve on the 15th of August 1871,”—( The Lord Truro) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
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[August 18.] 
Vaccination Act (1867) Amendment Bill (No. 322)— 


House in Committee (according to Order) 


Bill reported without Amendment. 
Moved, to omit Clause 10.—( The Lord Redesdale.) 


After short debate, on Question, Whether the said clause shall stand 


part of the Bill? their Lordships divided ; Contents 7, Not-Contents 8 ; 
Majority 1 :—Resolved in the Negative :—Bill to be read 3° Zo-morrow. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 18. 
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Navy—CommirTee on Surps Cer bene Mr. Rylands; Answer, 

Mr. Goschen .. .. 1845 
Exports TO THE East—Question, Mr. Graves ; - Answer, Mr. Peel . 1845 
Matta—ReEticious Procressions—Question, Mr. Newdegate; Answers, Mr. 

Cardwell, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen ’ . 1845 
Minera Ors mv LicutHovsEs—Question, Mr. M Lagan; Answer, Mr. 

Peel : . 1846 
British Vessers IN Frenon  Ports—Question, Mr. Graves ; Answer, 

Viscount Enfield 1846 
CoMMUTATION OF Prnstons—Question, Mr. Morley ; Answer, The Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer 1847 


IreLtanp — Inpustriat ScHoots — Question, “Mr. O’Conor; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington 

IRELAND—PROCESSION IN Dvusrix—Question, Mr. W. J ohnston ; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington 

Army —Campaion Manq@uvres iy THE AUTUMN — Question, Lord Elcho; 
Answer, Sir Henry Storks 

THe Expiosion at StowMarkKeT—Question, Lord Elcho; : " Answer, Sir 
Henry Storks 

THe Late War—Mepicau Rerorts—Questions, Lord Elcho; ; Answers 
Mr. Cardwell 

Army—Returns—Observation, Major Arbuthnot ; Reply, Mr. Cardwell . 


Regs 292) ex Capite Lecti Abolition Suspension Bill 
292 |— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read the second time,”—(MMr. Sinclair 
Aytoun) , 
After debate, Motion made, and Question, “ That the Bill be now read a 
second time,” put, and negatived. 


IrELAND—DeERRyY Processtons—Morion For PAarErs— 


Moved, For Copy “of the Sworn Informations and other Documents on which the Procla- 
‘mation was issued by the Government relating to the procession of the Apprentice Boys 
of Derry to the Cathedral to attend Divine Service on the 12th ony, of this instant 
August,”—(Mr. William Johnston) . os 


After short debate, Motion ered to. 


IrELAND—RuI0Ts In Poa@nix Park—Mortion ror ADJOURNMENT— 
Order [15th August] for Return relative thereto read, and discharged ; 
and, instead thereof—Return ordered, 


“ Of the names and description of persons treated in the City of Dublin Hospitals for 
wounds alleged to have been inflicted in the Phoenix Park on the 6th of August, specify- 
ing in each instance the nature of the wounds,”—( The Marquess of Hartington) 


LORDS, SATURDAY, AUGUST 19. 
Business oF THE SzEsston—Morion ror a ReturnN— 
Moved, That there be laid before this House— 


Return of all the Bills commenced in this House which have been sent down to the House 
of Commons, with the date of their being so sent; and of all Bills commenced in the 
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[August 19.] Page 
Business or tHE Hovse—Morion ror 4 Return—continued. 
House of Commons and sent up to this House, except Bills of Supply, Hybrid Bills, and 
Bills confirming Provisional Orders, with the date of their being so sent ; with the last 
proceeding on such Bills in each — respectively, with the dates thereof. —( The Lord 
Redesdale) ae a -- 1870 
After debate, Motion agreed to. “(No. 332.) 
COMMONS, SATURDAY, AUGUST 19. 
Raitways — OvERWoRKED Encinz Drivers—Question, Mr. Stapleton ; 
Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue P i .. 1882 
Vaccination Act (1867) Amendment Bill— 

Lords’ Amendments to be considered forthwith . 1882 

Moved, ‘‘ That the House do agree to the Lords’ Amendment :”—After 
short debate, Motion agreed to :—Lords’ Amendment agreed to. 

‘Mexico—Dvuniorp ConvenTion—Morion For ParErs— 

Moved, “ That the Dunlop Convention of 1859 having provided that a monthly statement 
‘of the liquidation of the British Convention Assignments of the Custom House of Vera 
Cruz should be given to Her Majesty’s Consul in that City,’ that there be laid before this 
House Copies of such Returns as have, in conformity with such stipulations, been made 
to Her Majesty’s Representatives in Mexico, together with a Statement of the name of 
the trustee, if any named by the British Government, for the se and custody of the 
assigned funds )’—(Mr. Henry B. Sheridan) - 1883 

After short debate, Motion, by leave, oithdvews. 

LORDS, MONDAY, AUGUST 21. 
PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT— 

The Royat Assent was given to several Bills; And afterwards Her j 
Maszsty’s Speech was delivered to both Houses by The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR. 

Then a Commission for Proroguing the Parliament was read. 

After which, 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said— 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commission, under the Great Seal, to us and other Lords 
directed, and now read, we do, in Her Majesty’s Name, and in obedience to Her Com- 
mands, prorogue this Parliament to Tuesday the 7th day of November next, to be then 
here holden; and this Parliament is accordingly prorogued to Tuesday the 7th day of 
November next. 

COMMONS, MONDAY, AUGUST 21. 
Army Reoutarion Bux1—Tue Roya, Warranr—Personal Explanation, * 
Mr. Cardwell “i ; . 1893 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT— 
Message to attend The Lorps Commissioners 
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SAT FIRST. 
Fripay, Avueust 18. 
The Lord Dormer, after the Death of his Father. 





COMMONS. 





NEW WRIT ISSUED. 


Wenpnespay, Aveust 16. 
For Surrey (Eastern Division), v. Charles Buxton, esquire, deceased. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
TuEsDAY, Juty 25. 
County Monaghan—John Leslie, esquire. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 20th July, 1871. 


MINUTES.]— Punic Buis—First Reading— 
Church Building Acts Amendment* (267); 
East India (Bishops’ Leave of Absence) * (268) : 
Public Libraries Act (1855) Amendment * 
(269); Bishops Resignation Act (1869) Per- 
petuaiion * (270). 

Committee — Local Government Supplemental 
(No. 4) * (247) ; Glasgow Boundary * (199). 
Committee — Report — Statute Law Revision 

(242). 

Report—Public Schools Act (1868) Amendment * 
(265); Prevention of Crime * (266-271). 

Third Reading — Oyster and Mussel Fisheries 
Supplemental (No. 2) * (183); Public. Libraries 
(Scotland) Act (1867) Amendment* (241); 
Consolidated Fund (£10,000,000)* ; Exchequer 
Bonds (£700,000) *, and passed. 
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ARMY (PURCHASE SYSTEM)—THE 
ROYAL WARRANT.—GOVERNMENT 
STATEMENT. 


ARL GRANVILLE: Your Lordships 
are aware, at least bycommon report, 

that Notice has been given of a Ques- 
tion to the Prime Minister in the House 
of Commons as to the course which Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to take 
respecting the question of purchase. 
The Question has, I believe, been already 
put; and although no Question has been 
addressed to me in this House, I think 
it more respectful to your Lordships 
that I should ask your permission to 
make a short statement on a subject of 
such great importance, and in which 
your Lordships take so great an interest. 
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Your Lordships will remember that my 
noble Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for the War Department, in the 
remarkable speech in which he asked 
you to give a second reading to the 
Army Regulation Bill, gave a very clear 
account of the history of this question. 
He showed you what had been the Re- 
port of two Commissions, one in 1857, 
and the other in 1870, the latter having 
»been appointed for the express purpose 
of giving Parliament, the country, and 
the Government official knowledge of 
the illegal practice which was generally 
known to exist. He pointed out what 
the recommendations of those Commis- 
sioners were, and he particularly alluded 
to that portion of the Report in which 
the Commission of 1870 showed the im- 
possibility of preventing the illegal 
practice of over-regulation prices as long 
as regulation prices were sanctioned. 
My Lords, he quoted the opinion of a 
right hon. Gentleman whose personal 
character and whose official position as 
Chairman of the last Commission gave it 
singular authority—Sir George Grey— 
who pointed out that it was the bounden 
duty of the Government to declare that 
they would not continue to sanction that 
which was known to be illegal, and that 
it was their duty to-take every means in 
their power to put an end to the practice. 
That statement, one invested with so 
much authority, was not even questioned 
in the House of Commons, and it was 
only very indirectly alluded to, though 
frequently quoted, by one or two noble 
Lords who spoke upon the question in 
this House. My noble Friend also 
stated that the main object of the Bill 
we had introduced was to enable us to 
extend a just and liberal treatment to 
the officers if purchase were abolished. 
It was not necessary to come to Parlia- 
ment to put an end to the practice; but 
it was desirable to have the sanction of 
Parliament to an Indemnity Bill for the 
officers, and also to take Parliamentary 
authority for the pecuniary indemnity 
which might be given to them. I fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of my noble 
Friend, of the Lord Privy Seal, and, I 
think, of at least one other Member of 
the Government, in stating with the 
utmost clearness and distinctness— 
avoiding, as I was naturally bound to 
do, any phrase which might be miscon- 
strued into threat or menace—that Her 
Majesty’s Government would not connive 


Earl Granville 
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any longer at the illegality, denounced 
as it had been by two Commissions and 
by the House of Commons—an ille- 
gality, too, which after their Report 
could not be asserted to be not officially 
known. To that declaration I added 
that it was the determination of Her 
Majesty’s Government to do everything 
in their power to ensure a just and 
liberal treatment to the officers who 
might be affected by the change to be 
made. Your Lordships adopted the 
Resolution of the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Richmond) with which we are all so 
well acquainted; and Her Majesty’s 
Government had to consider both their 
bounden duty—for they agreed in every 
word Sir George Grey had said—and 
also the enormous inconvenience which 
would occur to the Army itself, and to all 
the arrangements connected with it, from 
any delay or uncertainty in this matter. 
The result of that consideration has 
been to advise Her Majesty—not to 
make any use of her Royal Prerogative, 
because there is no question of that in 
this matter—but in the exercise of that 
discretion which is conferred upon the 
Crown by statutory enactment to take 
the only means which is possible to put 
an end to the illegal practice which has 
thus been denounced; and I may add that 
Her Majesty has graciously consented 
to sign a Warrant this day which cancels 
the regulation that sanctions prices being 
paid for the sale, purchase, and ex- 
change of commissions. My Lords, asI 
have stated, on Monday night I made 
two declarations. My second declara- 
tion was that we wish to do everything 
in our power that we believe to be just 
towards the officers of Her Majesty’s 
service, and that we looked to your 
Lordships’ public spirit and sense of 
justice to co-operate with us in so doing. 
Your Lordships must have been struck 
by the wording of the Resolution passed 
and proposed by the noble Duke. In 
certain respects it was somewhat vague 
—and I rather think it was intentionally 
vague—inasmuch as it did not declare 
that the House was bound to do any 
positive thing, but that it was unwilling 
to pass the Bill except in certain con- 
tingencies which were named. In dis- 
cussing that Resolution it was frequently 
stated on the opposite side that the ques- 
tion did not turn on the maintenance or 
abolition of purchase ; but I think no 
one -will deny that the objection which 
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many of your Lordships entertained to 
the abolition of purchase greatly infiu- 
enced both the tone of the debate and 
the vote to which you ultimately came. 
I can now only express an earnest hope 
that in the very altered circumstances of 
things, when no responsibility any longer 
weighs upon your Lordships as to that 
which has been done with regard to the 
abolition of purchase, your Lordships will 
co-operate with us in doing that for which 
every Member of the House who spoke 
expressed the strongest anxiety—namely, 
to insure justice to the officers, and that 
you will do so by considering temperately 
and calmly the Bill which is still before 
your Lordships. My noble Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for War will 
fix an early day for the second reading, 
in the hope that you will accede to that 
course. f trust that your Lordships will 
take that course, and I may point out 
that the clauses in the Bill are of a dif- 
ferent character. The 3rd clause, pro- 
viding for the pecuniary compensation to 
officers, is one which you cannot touch 
except for the purpose of having the 
Bill rejected ; but the 2nd clause is one 
which does not in the slightest degree 
touch the privileges of the House of 
Commons. It touches upon the abolition 
of purchase, and it also provides a legal 
ieeninlip for the officers who have been 
guilty of that which we know now to be 
illegal. Itis not a course which I should 
prefer or should recommend ; but if it 
would be more agreeable to your Lord- 
ships to avoid as far as possible sharing 
the responsibility of an act which now 
rests with the House of Commons, with 
the advisers of Her Majesty, and to make 
any alteration in that clause as far as it 
admits acquiescence on that point, it is 
one to which Her Majesty’s Government 
will make no serious opposition. My 
Lords, I hope I have said nothing to in- 
duce your Lordships to take anything 
but a most calm and conciliatory view 
of the very important question—which 
really is at this time so important that we 
ought not to be led away by mere feel- 
ings or impulses, but should act on the 
calmest dictates of reason. This question 
has always been one of the greatest dif- 
ficulty. If I remember right, Louis XIV. 
and his powerful Minister Louvois, in 
the full swing of despotic power, at- 
tempted to abolish purchase, but failed, 
and were only able to put some restraint 
upon it; and the system was only finally 
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swept away by that great French Revo- 
lution which Seale out towards the end 
of the lastcentury. Both the opponents 
and promoters of this Bill have confessed 
the difficulty of dealing with the ques- 
tion. The illustrious Duke (the Duke 
of Cambridge), whom I see on the cross- 
benches, said, only a very short time ago, 
he could not have conceived that the 
House of Commons would consent to 
such a scheme of compensation, which 
he declared to be so perfectly just and 
liberal towards the British Army. My 
Lords, I think it will speak well for our 
constitutional institutions if, without 
more friction than is almost unavoidable 
in discussing subjects on which great 
and sincere differences of opinion exist 
we are able, in harmony with the other 
House of Parliament, at once to put an 
end to a question which, if it continues— 
and it can now only continue in a sense 
unfavourable to the officers—must be of 
the greatest possible disadvantage both 
to the Army and the country. 

THe Duxe or RICHMOND: My 
Lords, not having the smallest idea of 
the nature of the Statement which the 
noble Earl was about to make, I must 
be excused if I decline now to express 
any opinion upon it; but I confess that 
the manner of dealing with the question 
suggested by the noble Earl has filled 
me with surprise. As I understand it, 
the Bill—the discussion of the second 
reading of which was terminated on 
Monday evening—was generally sup- 
posed and admitted to be a Bill which 
practically abolished purchase. The se- 
cond reading was not agreed to, and the 
Resolution which I had the honour to 
move was adopted. I understood the 
noble Earl to state that Her Majesty in 
the exercise of her Prerogative—— 

Eart GRANVILLE: Nothing of the 
kind. I distinctly stated that it was not 
done by Her Majesty in the exercise of 
her Royal Prerogative, but by power 
conferred on the Crown by statutory 
enactment. 

Tue Duce or RICHMOND: Her 
Majesty, I understand, has this day 
signed a Royal Warrant by which the 
purchase and sale of commissions is abo- 
lished. By a Royal Warrant, therefore, 
that has now been effected which we 
were asked to do by means of the Bill 
submitted to us. I do not, therefore, 
quite understand the proposition that we 
should revive the Bill, for your Lordships 
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affirmed the Resolution I had the honour 
to propose, that it was not expedient to 
proceed further with it until a wider and 
more comprehensive scheme, dealing 
with the whole subject, is brought be- 
fore us; and, as I understand, the only 
difference in the position which has 
arisen is that whereas on Monday night 
the purchase and sale of commissions, 
with the exception of the over-regulation 
prices, were legal, that has been put an 
end to by Royal Warrant. I do not 
understand that anything further has 
been done in the matter; and therefore 
all, or at least a great number, of the 
objections which weighed with us on 
Monday night would still prevail, none 
of the detailed plans which we suggested 
having been placed before us. As I 
stated at the outset, I am taken by sur- 
prise at the Statement of the noble Earl, 
and reserve to myself full liberty of ac- 
tion as to whatever course I may think 
it right to take. 

Viscount MELVILLE asked what 

arantee there was that the House of 

ommons in future Sessions would pass 
the Vote for the compensation of officers? 
Parliaments were always changing, and 
one was not of the same mind as the 
other, and therefore the Bill gave no 
manner of security to the officers. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
spoke assuming the probability of your 
Lordships agreeing to the Bill. The 
security to the officers will be excellent 
—it will be the same as the whole of the 
civil servants have for their pensions 
and superannuations, or as those have 
who are entitled to compensation for 
abolished offices and fees. Every ar- 
rangement of the sort is based upon the 
good faith of an Act of Parliament, and 
I am unaware of a single instance in 
which that statutory security has been in 
the least degree endangered. I rather 
regret, indeed, that doubt should be ex- 
pressed in this House as to the likeli- 
hood of the House of Commons tamper- 
ing with a Parliamentary security thus 
given. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND: I un- 
derstand the noble Earl to say that the 
compensation now proposed to be given 
to the officers of the Army will be given 
in the. same way as the compensation to 
all the civil servants and others who 
have been compensated for offices abo- 
lished. But that is not so in the Bill— 
the Bill provides that they shall ‘be 
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defrayed out of moneys to be voted by 
Parliament,” whereas the Civil Service 
compensation and pension are paid out 
of the Consolidated Fund. 

Fart GRANVILLE: No; they are 
voted annually. 

THe Eart or FEVERSHAM said, 
he would avail himself of the opportu- 
nity to enter his protest against the 
course indicated by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The Government, after in- 
troducing an inadequate measure for the 
re-organization of the Army, now de- 
clared that they would do what they 
wished to do in the matter of abolishing 
purchase without any legislation at all, 
but simply by the issue of a Royal War- 
rant. They proposed to re-construct 
nothing, but to enter into a course of ~ 
destruction by abolishing a system which 
had on the whole worked well. The 
question which he now had to ask was, 
why had they not taken that course 
before—why had they put Parliament 
to the unnecessary labour of discussing 
a measure which was entirely futile? 
Why was not a Royal Warrant issued 
in the first instance? In his opinion the 
proposal now made by Her Majesty’s 
Government was most unprecedented, 
and most derogatory to the dignity of Par- 
liament. It tended to separate the in- 
terests of that House from the interests 
of the other House; but it should not 
be forgotten that Parliament was a 
united Parliament—a co-ordinate autho- 
rity—and it was trifling with the Con- 
stitution, and with the gravest interests 
of the country, to drag Parliament for 
weeks and months through an unneces- 
sary discussion, and then for the Minis- 
ters of the Crown to come down and say 
—‘‘all your discussions are useless, for 
the thing we have in view will be ef- 
fected by a Royal Warrant.’’ There 
were constitutional courses open to the 
Government had they chosen to adopt 
them ; but they had not done so, and he 
felt that he should not discharge his duty 
properly if he did not enter his earnest 
protest against the course which the 
Government were now taking. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY wished 
to call the attention of the Government 
to what he looked upon as a very serious 
matter. If this great incubus of pur- 
chase were to be removed from the Bri- 
tish Army, it would be infinitely better 
that it should be removed by means of 
a loan rather than by means of an an- 
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nual Vote of the House of Commons, 
which would lead to constant haggling 
and attacks, and would be made a 
plea for doing nothing for the defence 
of the country. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I do not think 
it desirable to discuss the provisions of 
the Bill now; but I wish to correct a 
misapprehension under which the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Harrowby) labours. 
He does not seem to’ have understood 
what I said, in answer to the noble Duke 
opposite, when I pointed out that Civil 
Service pensions, superannuations, &c., 
are now passed annually under a Vote. 
There is in all those cases an absolute 
Parliamentary guarantee which, I think, 
is quite sufficient. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
think it would be well if your Lordships 
were put in possession of a written state- 
ment of the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment in the shape of a copy of the 
Royal Warrant that has just been signed 
by Her Majesty in the exercise of her 
Prerogative. It appears that, very much 
without our knowledge, noble Lords 
opposite have played a practical joke 
upon us, and that on this Army Bill we 
were really discussing something which 
the Government had already decided. I 
therefore hope that the next time we 
come to discuss this matter we shall do 
so with a full knowledge of what the 
Government have really committed them- 
selves to. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I cannot ima- 
gine any objection to the suggestion of 
the noble Marquess, and I will produce 
a copy of the exact terms of the War- 
rant. The noble Marquess, notwith- 
standing my repeated explanations, still 
talks of the Queen’s Prerogative ; per- 
haps he thinks it gives a more invidious 
character to our proceedings so to de- 
scribe it. 


The subject then dropped. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 242.) COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
desired to correct a misapprehension as 
to a recent remark of his. An excel- 
lent retired Judge, Sir John Stuart, was 
under the impression that he had de- 
scribed all the retired Judges as having 
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refused to act on the Judicial Committee. 
His statement was that many of them 
had declined on account of age and 
infirmity, and that some had refused. 
Sir John Stuart, at the moment of his 
retirement, expressed to the President 
of the Council his desire to attend the 
meetings as far as lay in his power, and 
he would, no doubt, render useful service 
on the Committee. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
and to be read 3* Zo-morrow. 


Paris. 


SIEGE OF PARIS— 
SERVICES OF ENGLISH RESIDENTS, 
MOTION FOR A PAPER. 


THe Kart or CARNARVON, on 
moving for a copy of any despatch or 
despatches from Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador in France, or by the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs in acknow- 
ledgment of public services rendered 
by English subjects resident in Paris 
during the late siege of that town, said, 
that his object was to do justice to an 
excellent man, whose services had not 
been fully acknowledged. The number 
of English subjects detained in Paris 
towards the close of the siege had been 
estimated at not less than 2,000. Most 
of these were in a humble position, their 
trade depending, of course, on peaceable 
times, and great distress consequently 
was suffered. A large number of them 
were relieved by the British Charitable 
Fund, while a certain number were sent 
to this country and relieved here by 
temporary organizations established for 
the purpose. A certain number were, 
however, of a more affluent class, who 
remained from a sense of duty in order 
to minister to the wants and interests of 
their poorer fellow-countrymen. The 
services of most of these had already 
been publicly acknowledged, but the 
Rev. Mr. Smyth deserved honourable 
mention. He had for some years been 
discharging religious functions in Paris, 
and he remained at great personal sacri- 
fice for the purpose of offering spiritual 
and temporal ministrations to his fellow- 
countrymen. He also raised a fund for 
their relief, and it was impossible to say 
too much in his praise. 


Moved, That an humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty, for— 

Copy of any despatch or despatches from Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador in France, or by the Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in acknow- 
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ledgment of public services rendered by English 
subjects resident in Paris during the late siege 
of that town.—( The Earl of Carnarvon.) 


Tue ArcupisHop or CANTERBURY 
also testified to the services of Dr. Smyth, 
which had been of the most valuable 
and self-denying character. 

Eart GRANVILLE said he would be 
happy to produce the whole of the short 
Correspondence respecting the six gen- 
tlemen whose admirable services the Go- 
vernment had thought it their duty to 
acknowledge. Mr. Smyth’s services had 
not been at all overstated; and he would 
also refer to the very distinguished 
brother of the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Carnarvon), whose conduct was beyond 
all praise. Mr. Blount undertook part 
of the consular duties at a time of great 
difficulty; and Mr. Richard Wallace had 
dispensed his large means in a most 
princely manner. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY also 
warmly eulogized the self-devotedness 
of Mr. Herbert, who, though not in 
Paris when the second siege commenced, 
rushed back, in spite of all entreaties, 
in order to share the fortunes of his 
unhappy countrymen. 


Motion agreed to. 


UNIVERSITY IN WALES.— QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or POWIS, understanding 
that representations had been made to 
the Government in behalf of the founda- 
tion of a College or University in the 
Principality, or for a Parliamentary 
grant in aid, wished to know whether 
it was their intention to take any action 
in the matter ? 

THE Marquess or LANSDOWN Esaid, 
an application had been made in the 
course of the Session to the Government 
for a Parliamentary grant with the view 
of establishing a College or University 
in Wales; but they had no intention of 

roposing a grant for that purpose. 

he noble Earl would not, he was sure, 
expect that he should on that occasion 
enter into the merits of the question. 


CHURCH BUILDING ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL [H.L. ] 
A Bill intituled Church Building Acts Amend- 


ment Act, 1871—Was presented by The Lorp 
Present ; read 1%. (No. 267.) 


{COMMONS} 
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BISHOPS RESIGNATION ACT (1869) PER- 
PETUATION BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill for continuing in perpetuity the Bishops 
Resignation Act, 1869—Was presented by The 
Lord Archbishop of CanrerBury; read 1°, 
(No. 270.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o'clock, ’till To-morrow, 
Eleven o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 20th July, 1871. 


MINUTES.] — Szxect Commitrez — Report — 
Letters Patent [No. 368]; Infant Life Protec- 
tion [No. 372]; Thirty-second Report—Public 
Petitions. 

Pusuico Biuus—Ordered—First Reading—Fees 
of Conquest, dc. Abolition (Scotland) * [260]; 
Beerhouses (Ireland) * [259]; Limited Owners 
Residence Act (1870) Amendment * [261]. 

Second Reading — Local Government Board 
[230] ; Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c. * [247] ; 
Tancred’s Charities * [239]. 

Committee—Elections (Parliamentary and Muni- 
cipal) (re-comm.) [103]—Rr.P. 

Commitiee — Report — Juries (Ireland) * [231]; 
Intoxicating Liquors Li Suspension * 
[234]; Metropolitan Tramways Provisional 
Orders Suspension * [236]. 

Third Reading — Municipal Corporation Acts 
Amendment * [193], and passed. 





POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CAWLEY asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether it is true that the 
Post Office Department undertakes or is 
prepared to undertake the construction 
of Lines of Telegraph for any person 
requiring such Lines, either distinct 
from or in connection with the Post 
Office ; and, if so, whether he claims any 
exclusive right to do this or only a right 
to compete with private manufacturers, 
and if the latter only within what limits, 
and to what extent such right is 
claimed; and, whether, in purchasing 
the undertakings of the several Tele- 
graph Companies, he is of opinion that 
the Department purchased not only the 
right to transmit messages, but also the 
right to continue any business which 
any of those Companies did or had the 
right to carry on; as for example the 
fitting up hotels with electric bells; and 
if this be his opinion, whether the Tele- 
graph Acts authorize the Department to 
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carry on any such business; and whether 
he will give some public notice setting 
forth those branches of business in which 
the Department is to engage, either to 
the exclusion of, or in competition with 
other parties ? 

Mr. MONSELL: Sir, all the telegraph 
companies whose business and privi- 
leges have been purchased by the Post 
Office claim to have, and are believed 
to have had, the oo to erect private 
telegraph wires, either for the convey- 
ance of messages between the office and 
factory, &c., of a private individual, or 
for the conveyance of messages between 
the office of an individual and the station 
of the general telegraphic system from 
which that message would have to be 
transmitted to some other part of the 
country. The Post Office inherited a 
large number of such wires from the 
companies whose undertakings it pur- 
chased, and I am advised that we haye 
the right to carry on all the business 
which was carried on by the said com- 
panies. The exclusive privilege of the 
Post Office, however, extends only to 
public messages. It has no monopoly 
of private wire business; but it would, 
no doubt, be a dangerous competitor to 
any manufacturers who wished to com- 
pete with it for such business. I am not 
aware, however, that any manufactu- 
rers are desirous of competing with us 
for such business, or that any could offer 
to the public such advantages as it is in 
the power of the Post Office to offer. I 
am advised that we have the right to 
undertake the business of fitting up 
hotels with electric bells; but we have 
not undertaken any such busjness, and 
do not desire to do so. It is, moreover, 
a business with regard to which private 
manufacturers could compete with us on 
equal terms. In Mr. Scudamore’s Re- 
port, which has been presented to and 
printed by order of Parliament, there is 
a full statement of the terms on which 
the Postmaster General carries on pri- 
vate wire business. A notice in accord- 
ance with that statement has for a long 
time been printed and put in circulation 
for the information of the public. 


ARMY—INDIAN ARTILLERY. 
QUESTION. 
CotoneLt SYKES asked the Secretary 
of State for War, On what unds 
Captains and Brevet Lieutenant Colonels 


{Jury 20, 1871} 
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of the late Indian Artillery, promoted 
prior to the 14th October 1858, and now 
amalgamated with the Royal Artillery, 
are not receiving 2s. 5d. per diem under 
the Royal Warrant of 1854, headed 
‘Distinguished Services Pay,” para- 
graphs 225 and 226? 

Mr. CARDWELL: This question, 
Sir, is now the subject of communica- 
tion with the India Office. The ground 
on which the claim has not been ad- 
mitted is, that it is understood that the 
officers were not entitled to the allow- 
ance while serving under the East India 
Company. 


IRELAND—POSTAL FACILITIES IN THE 
ARRAN ISLES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether he has 
considered a Letter dated July 14th, 
addressed to the authorities of the Post 
Office, on the subject of the condition of 
Arran Islands as regards postal facili- 
ties; and, whether he will favourably 
entertain the prayer of the Inhabitants, 
8,000 in number, to have a Money Order 
Office and Savings Bank established 
there ? 

Mr. MONSELL: Sir, owing to the 
frequent interruptions of communication 
with the mainland, especially in winter, 
it is not possible to have, in regard to 
Arran, the very frequent check on which 
the security of the money-order system 
greatly depends; but if a person can be 
found who, while in other respects qua- 
lified for the office of postmaster there, 
is ready to give proper security, I shall 
be happy to establish a money-order 
office and savings bank there. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If he cannot give a some- 
what definite assurance that provided 
no emergency occurs of an unforeseen 
and urgent character, Government will 
make the Scotch Education Bill the lead- 
ing measure of next Session ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he 
was not quite certain what his hon. 
Friend meant by ‘the leading measure 
of next Session,”’ but supposed that he 
meant a measure which would take pre- 
cedence of other measures. His hon. 
Friend could hardly wish to imply that 
the Government ought to have put aside 
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either the Army Bill or the Ballot Bill 
in order to take the Scotch Education 
Bill; but, presuming those two Bills to 
be out of the way, he was not aware of 
any other measure for the improvement 
of the law, setting aside measures of im- 
mediate and urgent necessity, which 
ought to take precedence of the Scotch 
Education Bill. That remark would 
apply both to the present and the ensu- 
ing Session. 


MILITARY ATTACHE AT ST. PETERS- 
BURG.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the UnderSecre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to fill up the post of Military 
Attaché at St. Petersburg, now vacant 
in consequence of the death of Colonel 
Robert Blane, C.B., by the appointment 
of the honourable Frederick Wellesley, a 
Lieutenant in the Coldstream Guards; if 
itis the fact that he has not served more 
thaneight years; and, if applications for 
the appointment were not made by senior 
officers of longer experience than Lieu- 
tenant Wellesley, and who had also the 
advantage of being acquainted with the 
es, ct ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, it is in- 
tended to fill up the post of Military 
Attaché at St. Petersburg, and the post 
has been offered to and accepted by 
Captain Frederick Wellesley, of the 
Coldstream Guards. Previous to this 
appointment being made, eight officers 
of different grades and branches of the 
service were ‘‘ sounded” as to the pro- 
bability of their accepting the post, but 
they all declined—one on the score of 
ill-health, some owing to the severity 
of the climate in Russia, others on the 
ground of the inadequacy of the pay-to 
meet the heavy cost of living at St. 
Petersburg. I am informed that one 
application had been made for this post 
by an officer in the Royal Horse Guards, 
who stated that he was acquainted with 
the Russianlanguage. Captain Wellesley 
has served for eight years, as stated by 
the hon. Member, in the Guards; has 
passed the necessary qualifying exami- 
nation for the post of aide-de-camp ; has 
served on the Staff of General Lord 
Strathnairn, who speaks in laudatory 
terms of his conduct as an officer and a 
gentleman ; he has been for four years 
adjutant of his battalion, and is, I have 


Mr. Gladstone 
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every reason to believe, an accomplished 
linguist. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that owing to 
the reply of the noble Lord, he should 
move to strike out from the Estimates 
the amount of the salary of the Military 
Attaché at St. Petersburg. 

Lorp ELCHO said, that the Question 
having failed to elicit the facts which he 
thought should be elicited, he wished to 
know from the noble Lord how these 
‘‘ soundings ’’ were taken ; how the prin- 
ciple of selection was applied in this case ; 
whether Captain Wellesley was selected 
by the Foreign Office, and, if so, on 
whose recommendation; whether, if not 
by the Foreign Office, he was selected by 
the Commander-in-Chief, and, if s0, whe- 
ther with the sanction of the Secretary 
of State; and if Captain Wellesley was 
not selected by the Foreign Office, the 
Commander-in-Chief, or the Secretary of 
State, then by whom was the principle 
of selection applied here? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Perhaps the 
noble Lord would do him the usual Par- 
liamentary courtesy of giving Notice of 
the Question. 


ARMY (PURCHASE SYSTEM)—THE 
ROYAL WARRANT. 


QUESTIONS. GOVERNMENT STATEMENT. 


Str GEORGE GREY: Sir, I have to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government, Whe- 
ther as this House has sanctioned their 
proposal for the indemnification of 
officers on the abolition of purchase in 
the Army, they intend to take measures 
to prevent the future violation of the 
Law involved in the continued payment 
of over-regulation prices for commisions ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in answer- 


ing, as clearly as I am able, the Question 
of my right hon. Friend, I will first 
state that the attention of the Govern- 
ment has been specially directed to the 
subject-matter touched on by that Ques- 


tion. With regard to the point raised 
by the terms of the Question itself— 
that there prevails, and is now known 
officially to prevail, a systematic and 
habitual violation of the law—the Go- 
vernment have considered that such a 
case stood in a category totally different 
from one of ordinary discretion, and 
from one simply of the miscarriage of 
legislative measures of reform or change 
in either House of Parliament. I will 
first of all state what I conceive, after 
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consulting the authentic records of the 

roceedings of the other House, to have 
Soon done by the House of Lords in re- 
ference to the Army Regulation Bill. 
When the second reading of that Bill 
was moved, an Amendment was proposed 
to the Motion, which stated that the 
House was unwilling to assent to the 
second reading until it had certain in- 
formation. It is unnecessary for me to 
specify the nature of that information, 
because no part of my reply will turn on 
its character. The Amendment was 
carried, and the effect of the success of 
the Amendment was not to reject or de- 
stroy the Bill, but simply to set aside 
the second reading on the particular oc- 
casion when it was proposed, leaving it, 
as I understand, perfectly open to any 
Member of the House of Lords at any 
period to propose that the House should 
proceed with the second reading and 
the other stages of the measure. That 
being so, I beg to remind the House that 
the question of Army Purchase is a ques- 
tion which, not by the Constitution 
merely, which assigns to the Executive 
the ordinary administration of the Army, 
but by the action of statute, is taken 
out, if I may say so, of the hands of the 
Legislature as a whole, so far as regards 
the proper and legitimate character of 
purchase. By statute it is enacted that 
only such description of purchase as it 
may please Her Majesty to allow by 
Royal Warrant shall be legal, respecting 
which Her Majesty may be addressed to 
abolish it by Royal Warrant. The effect 
of that enactment is that, by an Act of 
the Legislature, the existence of pur- 
chase, so far as its legal basis is con- 
cerned, is made to depend on the action 
of the Executive Government; while, so 
far as concerns the indemnity to those 
who have paid prices for commissions 
by the regular machinery of the Consti- 
tion, that portion of the subject belongs 
to the House of Commons. But al- 
though this is the case, and although in 
the abstract the legality or illegality of 
purchase, or its prices, are placed exclu- 
sively in the hands of the Executive, 
yet, the matter being one of such mag- 
nitude and interest, the Government 
would not have thought it reasonable 
within their competency for them to take 
any important or vital step with respect 
to purchase without having some re- 
course to the opinion of this House. 
That opinion, I need not remind the 
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House, we have obtained in the most 
authentic form, and after long de- 
bates the judgment of the House has 
been pronounced against the continu- 
ance of purchase, on terms and condi- 
tions set forth in the legislative measure 
which has passed the House of Com- 
mons. Proceeding hence to the House 
of Lords, that measure has conveyed to 
the other House and to the country the 
judgment of the House of Commons on 
the point so fully and absolutely that in 
that respect there is nothing to desire, 
and the Executive Government have felt 
that it is no longer incumbent on them 
or required of them by any consideration 
of public convenience that they should 
again solicit this House for a declara- 
tion which they have already obtained 
in the most authentic form. This being 
so, with the view we entertain of the 
illegality of over-regulation prices, and 
with the declaration before us of the 
Royal Commission, of which my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Morpeth 
(Sir George Grey) was Chairman, that 
those over-regulation prices could not 
be put an end to except by the extinction 
of purchase as a system—that declara- 
tion, of course, was liable, however autho- 
ritative it might be, to question and to 
confutation ; but, cited as it has fre- 
quently been in this House, I think it 
only been referred to for the purpose 
of being accepted and approved—the 
Government have resolved to advise 
Her Majesty to take the decisive step of 
cancelling the Royal Warrant under 
which purchase is legal. That advice 
has been accepted and acted on by Her 
Majesty. A new Warrant has been 
framed in terms conformable with the 
law, and it is my duty, on the part of 
the Government, to state that at the 
present moment purchase in the Army 
no longer exists. When I say that 
purchase no longer exists, my right hon. 
Friend near me (Mr. Cardwell) judi- 
ciously reminds me that the expression 
is true in the sense in which it would 
have been true had the Army Regula- 
tion Bill, which is now in Parliament 
already, received the Royal Assent. It 
does not mean that purchase in the 
Army is extinguished from the present 
moment, but that a day has been named 
—namely, the 1st of November in the 
present year, from and after which, as 
provided in the framework of the Bill, 
there shall be no purchase or sale of 
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commissions in the Army. That: being 
so, the state of circumstances in which 
the Resolution of Monday last was 
passed in the House of Lords has been 
entirely altered; and it is not for us to 
say what course the House of Lords in 
these altered circumstances may think 
fit to pursue. We, of course, trust that 
august Assembly may be disposed to 
proceed with the second reading and 
with the other stages of the Bill, in 
dealing with which, although with re- 
spect to the money provisions, strictly 
speaking, of the Bill the House of Lords 
could not consistently with Parliament- 
ary usage introduce any alteration, yet 
in other respects it would, I think, be 
open to that House to use its discretion. 
It is not for me to presume to anticipate 
the particular course which will be taken 
by the House of Lords; but, in consider- 
ing this matter, we have had no other 
object in view but simplicity, despatch, 
the observance of constitutional usage— 
[Lord Excuo: Observance of constitu- 
tional usage!|—yes, I beg my noble 
Friend the Member for Haddingtonshire 
to mark the expression—I repeat we 
have nothing in view but the observance 
of constitutional usage and the speedy 
termination of a state of suspense, which 
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we think most injurious—I will not say 
dangerous—to the Army, and calculated 
to delay the progress of a measure that 
is likely, in our judgment, to do full 
justice to the fair pecuniary claims of 
the officers, and the loss of which might 
make it difficult to find means of doing 


justice to those claims. Therefore, we 
propose to allow ample time to elapse 
in order to learn what course the House 
of Lords will be disposed to take with 
regard to the remaining stages of the 
Bill, and it would not be becoming or 
appropriate in me to forecast what 
course we shall take in case we should 
fail in prosecuting the Bill to its legi- 
timate conclusion, as I sincerely trust 
we may be able so to prosecute it. But 
one thing it is my duty to state on the 
part of the Government, and that is that, 
come what may, under all circumstances, 
we shall use the best means in our 
power, mindful of the honourable pledges 
we have given, to secure at the hands of 
Parliament just and liberal terms for the 
officers of the Army. I think I have 
now explained fully and explicitly the 
acts and intentions of the Government. 
Argument in justification of them would 


Mr. Gladstone 
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be at present out of place. My only 
object has been to state the facts clearly 
and conclusively. We have not hesi- 
tated to pursue the course that appeared 
to us to be recommended alike by policy 
and principle, and we have done that on 
our responsibility as Ministers of the 
Crown. 

Mr. DISRAELI : I must protest, Sir, 
against the First Minister making an 
important communication — one of the 
most important I have ever heard in 
Parliament—in answer to a Question— 
I will not say a pre-arranged Question. I 
will not think this is treating the House 
of Commons generally with the respect 
which is due to it. I am certain that 
the right hon. Gentleman has not fol- 
lowed the usual precedents which regu- 
late the conduct of those who have occu- 
pied the position he now holds, and 
therefore, though I am the last person 
to wish to interfere unnecessarily with the 
general progress of business, yet, think- 
ing this to be a matter of urgency, I throw 
myself on the indulgence of the House 
while I make a few observations, premis- 
ing that, if necessary, I shall conclude 
with a Motion. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had to deal with a question of great 
magnitude, and he dealt with it by Bill. 
The Army Regulation Bill, which he 
introduced, was, after much discussion, 
carried by a moderate majority. [‘‘Oh, 
oh!’] Remembering what occurred at 
the last General Election, and the majo- 
rity of which the First Minister has been 
in the habit of disposing, I am justified 
in saying that the Bill was passed in the 
House of Commons by a very moderate 
majority, being only half of the amount 
of the usual majorities for the Govern- 
ment. It may have been a sufficient 
majority; but it did not show that over- 
powering expression of feeling which 
the First Minister has on other occasions 
been able to obtain in this House. Well, 
the Bill passes this House and goes to 
the other House, where it is rejected— 
[ Cries of ‘‘No!? |—where, at any rate, 
it meets with an Amendment, which has 
stopped its progress. No one for a mo- 
ment pretends that the other House, in 
so dealing with the Bill, at all over- 
stepped its constitutional privileges and 
rights. Noone will insinuate such an 
opinion unless it be the First Minister 
himself. We are now told by the right 
hon. Gentleman that the Motion in the 
other House, which has virtually stopped 
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the Army Regulation Bill, if not nega- 
tived it, is to be set at defiance, and he 
says that the decision of the other House 
is of no importance, as he can effect the 
object he has in view by other means 
than by constitutionally appealing to the 
Estates of the Realm, for he can advise 
Her Majesty to exercise her Preroga- 
tive. This is a very high-handed course 
—I will not now say illegal course, for 
I reserve that point for future consi- 
deration. But it occurs to me to ask, 
if the right hon. Gentleman can deal 
with the question in the speedy and 
satisfactory mode he has announced to- 
night, why did he not do so at once? 
There was nothing in the Bill but aboli- 
tion of purchase, and night after night 
we were assured by the Minister, with 
a triumphant air, that the re-organiza- 
tion of the Army could be secured with- 
out Parliamentary interference. The 
Bill was not required, we were told, to 
increase the Artillery, to establish Re- 
serves on the principle of short service, 
or for providing experimental camps. 
Then, why did not the right hon. Gen- 
tleman take the course he has now an- 
nounced at once, and why not have 
saved at least that paralysis of Parlia- 
ment during the last six months, which 
was mainly caused by appealing to the 
House of Commons to pass the Army 
Regulation Bill? Look at the position 
in which the conduct of the Government 
in regard to this measure has placed the 
House of Commons. Is it not the fact 
that this House has been virtually de- 
prived of its principal constitutional 
privilege during the whole of this Ses- 
sion, and has had no complete oppor- 
tunity in Committee of Supply of con- 
trolling the expenditure? Is it not 
the fact that, at this moment, questions 
of the utmost interest to the country, 
only to be brought forward by the in- 
strumentality of Supply, cannot, in con- 
sequence of the House being about to 
be scattered, be properly considered? I 
alluded the other night to an intended 
Motion respecting the loss of one of the 
finest ships in the Navy, occasioned, as 
it has been alleged, by the maladminis- 
tration of the late Board of Admiralty. 
A noble Friend of mine (Lord Henry 
Lennox) has given Notice of a Motion 
asking the opinion of the House on the 
subject; but that Motion has never been 
brought forward in consequence of the 
whole time of the House having been 
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absorbed by this Army Bill which we 
are now told the Minister can settle in 
his secret councils and offices. There 
is another question of importance, re- 
gard being had to its immediate effect 
on the reputation and character of this 
country, and that is the Treaty of Wash- 
ington. That great diplomatic act has 
been negotiated, and no allusion has 
been made to it in the House of Com- 
mons. There was a debate in the House 
of Lords, and criticisms of considerable 
importance were offered to the conside- 
ration of the country; but in the House 
of Commons we have had no opportunity 
of expressing any opinion on one of the 
most important diplomatic documents. 
A right hon. Gentleman sitting near me 
(Sir Charles Adderley), who wished to 
impugn some of the provisions of that 
Treaty, particularly in respect to their 
influence on one of the most considerable 
of our colonies, has in vain attempted 
to obtain an opportunity of asking the 
opinion of the House on the subject. 
Are we, then, to be told that it is only 
when the Committee on this Bill and 
the other Bills should be finished that 
the consideration of Supply is to be re- 
sumed? I say that the conduct of the 
Government in thus wasting six months 
of the Session has been most culpable 
— that is, has been most injurious 
to the influence, character, and reputa- 
tion of the House of Commons. What 
has been its effect on general legisla- 
tion? Most mischievous. We have con- 
stantly heard that this being a Parlia- 
ment elected by householders great 
anxiety would be shown by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite for the interests of the 
working classes. We know that the 
working classes did expect much to be 
done for them by this Parliament in 
their favour, and certainly believed that 
the proceedings of this House would be 
in unison with those of former Parlia- 
ments, in which there was no want of 
sympathy for the wants of the working 
classes. They did expect Bills to be 
brought forward which, while maintain- 
ing the efficiency of labour, would have 
mitigated in some degree the extremity 
of toil to which persons in some oc- 
cupations are still subjected. There is 
one Bill which for three years has been 
before the House, and which refers to 
certain subterranean employments, in 
the course of which accidents frequently 
occur. That has been entirely given up 
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in consequence of the right hon. Gentle- 
man not settling this question of pur- 
chase in the free and easy manner he 
now has recourse to. I think this state 
of affairs most unsatisfactory. I do not 
see how the Government can vindicate 
the course they have taken during this 
fruitless Session, when the very measure 
which appears to have caused the delay 
of all other legislation is now declared 
to be absolutely unnecessary. I am not 
here to dispute the Prerogative of the 
Crown; but that is a very delicate sub- 
ject, and I very much doubt the wisdom 
of the Minister who attempts to cut 
Gordian knots, which every now and 
then have to be encountered in dealing 
with popular assemblies, by an appeal to 
the Prerogative of the Crown. I hope the 
Prerogatives of the Crown may long exist 
and be long exercised for the advantage 
of the country, for the maintenance of 
our liberties, and the general welfare 
and interest of the community at large; 
but no Minister acts in a wise manner 
who, on finding himself baffled in pass- 
ing a measure which he, no doubt, be- 
lieves of importance, but which it is 
impossible after all that has occurred in 
this House can be considered free from 
something of the passion of politics, 
comes forward and tells the House that 
he will defy the opinion of Parliament, 
and appeals to the Prerogative of the 
Crown to assist him in the difficulties 
which he himself has created. I beg to 
move, That this House do now adjourn. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Disraeli.) 


Lorp ELCHO: Sir, I am not about to 
discuss the question of the advice which 
the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Minister of the Crown has stated the 
Government have recently given to Her 
Majesty ; my object is simply to put a 
question to the First Minister. He 
asked me to take down the words he 
used—the words were “constitutional 
usage ’—which I think rather strange 
phraseology to use as descriptive of such 
a course of proceeding. I should have 
thought the words ‘‘ coup d’état”” would 
have been more applicable ; but whether 
** constitutional usage ”’ or “‘ coup d’état”’ 
be the correct description of the pro- 
ceeding, the question I wish to ask is, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman will 
give the House of Commons an oppor- 
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tunity of expressing their opinion on the 
course which they have recommended to 
Her Majesty ; and, if so, when? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite who has moved 
the Adjournment of the House (Mr. 
Disraeli), has doubtless had ample op- 
portunity of considering the remarks he 
should offer on this occasion; yet I 
must say, and I will undertake to show, 
that they are characterized by much in- 
accuracy, as well as, I think, by some 
exaggeration. I say by much inaccuracy, 
for the right hon. Gentleman says that 
the Government have fallen back on the 
exercise of the Prerogative ; and having 
thus introduced the term which he 
thinks will be unpopular, though he 
expresses a hope it may long exist, he 
warns us against the danger of putting 
Prerogative in conflict with Parliament. 
Sir, this is an instance of the inaccuracy 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s statement. 
We have had no recourse to Prerogative, 
and we have had no conflict with Parlia- 
ment. We are supported by the de- 
liberate judgment of the House of 
Commons. We are not opposed upon 
the question of purchase by the dissent 
of the House of Lords. The conduct of 
the Government, I admit, is impugned 
by the vote of that House; but the 
vote of that House does not assert the 
expediency of maintaining purchase. 
But, whether we are right or wrong, the 
right hon. Gentleman is wrong in assert- 
ing that we have proceeded by Preroga- 
tive. We have exercised a statutory 
power committed to the Crown by the 
deliberate action of the Legislature :— 
and for what purpose have we exercised 
that statutory power? What was the 
meaning and intention of that statute 
but to check illegitimate proceedings in 
connection with the obtaining and dis- 
posing of commissions in the Army? 
And what was the purport of the advice 
we tendered to Her Majesty except to 
give effect to the intention of the statute 
by bringing to a close those proceedings 
when they have assumed the character 
of positive and absolute illegality? The 
right hon. Gentleman says he does not 
know how the Government can vindicate 
their conduct. For my part, I do not 
know how he can impugn the conduct of 
the Government. He has made an effort 
to-day, and if that be the measure of 
his argument or rhetoric the Govern- 
ment have little to fear from him. The 
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right hon. Gentleman says the state of 
things is unsatisfactory, and that the 
delay of the ordinary business of legis- 
lation is intolerable. I must say, Sir, 
that I havea qualified satisfaction at least 
in agreeing to both these propositions of 
the right hon. Gentleman; but I will 
not provoke controversy, which might 
perhaps meet the purposes of some, by 
investigating the causes to which the 
delays in legislation are attributable. 
My noble Friend (Lord Elcho) asks if 
we will give the House of Commons an 
opportunity of questioning the conduct 
of the Government. Well, let us see a 
Notice of Motion of a want of confi- 
dence in the Government; let us have 
such a challenge either on the part of 
my noble Friend or anyone else, and so 
far as we are concerned there will be no 
lack of fopportunity for discussing it. 
But the right hon. Gentleman has care- 
fully avoided, on this and every other 
occasion, committing himself to the 
maintenance of purchase. On a former 
occasion he burnt his fingers. He said 
too much at one time against the reduc- 
tion of the franchise, and consequently 
his Motions were not so free on his 
coming into office as they would other- 
wise have been. Instructed by experi- 
ence, he has taken very good care on 
this occasion that, should he assume the 
responsibility of affairs, none may be 
able to taunt him with ever having com- 
mitted himself to the maintenance of 
purchase. The right hon. Gentleman 
has, I think, entirely failed in his en- 
deavour to show that we are open to 
reproach in the course we have taken. 
At the same time, I will not enter upon 
any elaborate defence of that which I 
think has been but very feebly impugned. 
The right hon. Gentleman, however,‘ 
stated two points which I will notice. 
He asked, first, ‘‘ Why did you not.pro- 
ceed six months ago in the mode you 
now declare to be so satisfactory and 
perfect?’”? We have not declared it 
satisfactory or perfect in comparison with 
that which we at first adopted. We 
have declared it to be a mode which 
we felt it our duty to pursue .in the 
face of the illegalities that prevail; but 
it is a mode which, for reasons often 
and accurately explained by my right 
hon. Friend near me (Mr. Cardwell), 
and by others, is known to be inferior 
to the regular, uninterrupted progress 
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the whole question. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite surely knows that 
it is only by a statute we can give a 
statutory title even to.regulation prices: 
it is in the power of this House to vote 
them, but it is only in the power of the 
Legislature to grant a statutory title. It 
was for the Legislature to correct and to 
grant indemnity for those breaches of 
the law which, however frequent and 
flagrant they had been, and however 
imperative the duty to put an end to 
them, it would be pharisaical to consider 
as implying any reproach. It is only by 
statute that the revival of purchase itself 
by a misuse, as I conceive it would be, 
but still a possible use, of the discretion 
of the Executive can be prevented ; and, 
lastly, it is only by statute that that ob- 
ject can be attained which we think 
honour, good feeling, and equity require 
—namely, that compensation may be 
awarded to officers in favour of over- 
regulation prices. I trust, Sir, I have 
now given an ample and satisfactory 
answer to the first question of the right 
hon. Gentleman—why we did not pro- 
ceed in this way six months ago, instead 
of consuming the whole Session with the 
subject of Army Regulation. Perhaps 
it is not so important that I should ques- 
tion the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman with regard to the unsatis- 
factory state of business—which I admit; 
but I must show the exaggeration into 
which he has fallen. He says, for ex- 
ample, that my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Staffordshire (Sir Charles 
Adderley) has in vain appealed to us for 
an opportunity of discussing the recent 
Treaty with America. Undoubtedly we 
have not been able to meet his appeal so 
early as we could have wished; but I 
Want to know why itisso? My right 
hon. Friend might have taken his chance, 
if he had liked, as other Members have 
done—he might have balloted for and 
obtained a Tuesday or Friday evening, 
and there would have been no want of 
attendance during the discussion of his 
Motion. But my right hon. Friend did 
not avail himself of that opportunity. 
The right hon. Gentleman is not correct 
when he complains that we have been 
keeping back from the view of Parlia- 
ment and from the possibility of discus- 
sion questions affecting our own conduct 
in connection with what I may call the 
national loss of the Captain—a question 
which he says it is almost impossible to 
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discuss exeept in connection with the 
Navy Estimates. Why, Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman appears to be in a state 
of unacquaintance with even the pro- 
ceedings of his own immediate political 
Friends. The fact is, the Notice given 
in relation to the Captain has never been 
connected with the Committee of Supply ; 
it stands among the list of miscellaneous 
Motions, for which no day is fixed. So 
much for the Motion relating to the Cap- 
tain. There have been plenty of oppor- 
tunities when it might have been brought 
on; and I really know not why this ques- 
tion, so important and so fitting to be 
discussed, has not been brought before 
the notice of Parliament. We are very 
desirous it should be discussed, and I 
was about to state this very evening that 
we have been endeavouring, so far as 
remains with us, to clear the list for 
Tuesday evening, if that will meet the 
convenience of the noble Lord who has 
charge of the Motion (Lord Henry 
Lennox). In conclusion, Sir, I will only 
say this—we invite free and full discus- 
sion of a measure which we believe not 
only justified but required by the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and that the 
course we have pursued is that dictated 
to us by our general sense of duty to the 
Crown, by our anxiety for the discipline 
of the Army, and by our determination 
steadily to pursue that line of conduct 
which we think most favourable to the 
interests and just claims of the officers. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK said, he had no 
intention at present to enter on the dis- 
cussion of the advice given by the Prime 
Minister to the Crown; but he quite 
concurred with all that had been said 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) 
as to the most important part of the 
business of the Session having been put 
aside, to which no answer had been 
given. He had before insisted on the 
necessity of adhering to the old con- 
stitutional practice of discussing the 
Estimates of the year, and he desired 
now to have an explicit statement from 
the Government when they proposed to 
proceed with the Army and Navy Esti- 
mates. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he merely wished to correct a remark of 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government in regard to the Captain. 
He (Sir James Elphinstone) had given a 
Notice at the beginning of the Session 
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to call attention to the manner in which 
the Admiralty had treated the widows 
and relatives of those who had perished 
in the Captain, when he had hoped the 
Government would be prepared to vin- 
dicate the course they had pursued. He 
would have raised the whole question 
on that Motion; but he had been pre- 
vented from bringing it before the House 
in consequence of the Navy Estimates 
never having been discussed. When 
the Navy Estimates came on he would 
also show that they were characterized 
by extreme inaccuracy. He had also a 
Motion on the Navy Estimates relating 
to the conduct of the Government in 
granting contracts to their own political 
friends, which he was most anxious to 
have an opportunity of discussing ; but 
at this period of the Session it was hardly 
likely they would be able to enter fully 
into the question. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished 
to make one remark in reply to the right 
hon. Gentleman. The Prime Minister 
had stated that in the course the Govern- 
ment had taken they were not in conflict 
with Parliament. Now, it appeared to 
him that statement was extremely hollow, 
unless he meant that a majority of the 
House of Commons of itself constituted 
Parliament. The right hon. Gentleman 
had no excuse whatever for saying that 
the measure he proposed for the aboli- 
tion of purchase had the consent of the 
other House of Parliament, far less had 
he any justification in saying that the 
course he recommended Her Majesty to 
sanction had the approval of the House 
of Lords. When the precedent was 
examined with reference to the previous 
history of Parliament, it would be found 
to rest on the most doubtful practice. 
The whole Constitution was based on 
the assumption that there were three 
Estates, without whose consent no law 
should either be altered, evaded, or de- 
feated. Now, he held that the intention 
of the law had been defeated by the 
technicality—for it was nothing but a 
technicality—under which the Govern- 
ment had sought to cover the means by 
which they had set aside the authority 
of one of the Houses of Parliament. In 
a constitutional point of view the step 
taken by the Government was a most 
doubtful one; and he asked the Govern- 
ment, either by laying on the Table the 
Order they had issued, or by some more 
direct means, to afford an opportunity to 
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the House of expressing their opinion 
on, if not a novel, certainly the unusual 
procedure they had thought fit to recom- 
mend to Her Majesty. 

Mr. BOUVERIE: I wish, Sir, to say 
a very few words on this most important 
question. Nobody can regret more 
strongly than I do the Resolution come 
to by the other House of Parliament two 
nights ago. But nobody, I think, can 
deny that they were in the right, if 
they chose to do so, in coming to such a 
Resolution. My right hon. Friend at 
the head of the Government has noticed 
—what is certainly a strong point in the 
case—that they have not refused to pass 
the Bill which was laid before them. 
They merely agreed to a Resolution ex- 
pressing their unwillingness to pass the 
second reading unless certain information 
they desired were previously laid on the 
Table; and if that wish and desire for 
information were honestly entertained— 
as we are bound to believe it was—by 
the majority of that House—for we must 
extend to their language and their 
actions the same consideration we should 
expect them to extend to us—if that de- 
sire for information was honestly enter- 
tained by them, I do not think any man 
of sense or judgment could gainsay their 
right to express their opinion. I must 
honestly say I do not think my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) has jus- 
tified the course taken by the Govern- 
ment, no doubt after anxious and careful 
deliberation, as entirely free from the 
criticism of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli). His point, as I understand 
it, was mainly this—the Government 
having proposed to ask Parliament, and 
having asked Parliament, to make this 
most important change in the constitu- 
tion of the Army as it existed long be- 
fore we were born—which has been part 
of the life-blood of the Army for more 
than one generation—having decided, 
and as I think wisely decided, to ask 
Parliament to assent to this change, and 
when one House of Parliament expressed 
the wish to which I have referred, the 
Government did not seek some other 
mode of reconciling the apparent dif- 
ference between them and the House of 
Lords, but have had recourse to that 
Prerogative which in a case of this great 
importance ought to be allowed to sleep, 
and not to have been exercised by a 
Liberal Government in the face of those 
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inciples of government by Parliament, 
ary the bosies that pi Po Parlia- 
ment, which we have been brought up 
to reverence. In the great struggle 
which the Long Parliament carried on 
with the Crown, which ended in the de- 
struction of the Sovereign and the Con- 
stitution of this country, the point upon 
which the issue was taken was what was 
then called the right of the Militia; and 
even in those days, when the House of 
Commons really possessed the whole 
power of the country, their demand in 
reference to the Army was that the 
power of selecting those who selected 
the officers should be exercised not by 
the House of Commons alone but by 
both Houses of Parliament. But, as I 
understand this act of Prerogative now, 
it comes to this—that this grave and 
important change is to be made because 
those who are in the majority for the 
time being in the Commons exercise the 
Prerogative of the Crown in the name 
of the Crown, and are therefore able 
to over-ride the minority in this House 
and set at defiance the other House of 
Parliament. The main and principal 
clause in the Army Organization Bill, as 
passed by this House, was this—that 
after a day to be named by order of Her 
Majesty in Council, and in this Act re- 
ferred to, no sale shall be made of any 
commission to any officer in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Army. Parliament was asked to 
agree to that, and this House, I think, 
wisely and rightly did so. The other 
House was asked to do so, and they 
passed the Resolution to which I have 
referred. But this clause has never 
been submitted to their judgment. They 
have put in a dilatory answer. They 
have asked for further information. If 
the Prerogative of the Crown was to be 
exercised in this matter, I take leave to 
think that it should only have been 
under circumstances of extraordinary 
pressure and emergency. We are told 
that the Warrant does not come into 
operation till the Ist of November. 
Well, then, I say before recourse was 
had to such a proceeding at least there 
ought to have been a deliberate judg- 
ment of the House of Lords on that 
clause. This proposal ought not to be 
offered to both Houses of Parliament, 
and one of them, when it asks for infor- 
mation, to be told—‘‘ No, your assent is 
not necessary, we will resort to Prero- 
gative, which we might have exercised 
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six months ago, and thus have saved all 
the discussion and waste of time and 
trouble which the House of Oommons 
have given to the discussion of this ques- 
tion. No doubt the difficulties of my 
right hon. Friend’s position have been 
great; but I cannot help thinking there 
were other methods of procedure which 
he might have found without committing 
what I must be permitted to call an act 
of constitutional violence. I cannot help 
thinking it would have been more the 
part ofa wise Minister, in a country like 
ours, and with a Constitution framed 
like ours, to have adopted some more 
simple and likely to be more effective 
means of seeing whether he could not 
get the concurrence of the House of 
Lords to the clause to which I have re- 
ferred, rather than have recourse to this 
extreme and very objectionable measure. 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, my right hon. 
Friend who has just sat down is a high 
authority upon all matters connected 
with the practice of Parliament, with what 
is constitutional, and what is due to the 
law; but it appears to me that, in 
speaking upon this subject, he has, rather 
strangely, omitted that which is at the 
foundation of the whole question, and is 
its most material part. We are not 
dealing with an ordinary question which 
we can lay aside for a moment without 
any evil following; we are dealing with 
a case in which, according to the Report 
of a Commission of the highest authority, 
there has been an open and an habitual 
violation of the law. The Commis- 
sioners say— 
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“ Among the chief incidents of the practice are 
the habitual violation of the law, supported by 
long-established custom.” 


[‘‘Hear, hear!”)] Do hon. Gentlemen 
who cheer mean that long-established 
custom can condone and render right a 
long violation of the law? Let me tell 
them that observance of the law is the 
sheet anchor of the liberties and of the 
order of this country. The Commis- 
sioners further say— 

“ There has been no real discouragement of the 


practice by any authority ; there has been a tacit 
acquiescence in the practice.” 


That may be an argument in favour of 
paying over-regulation prices now, but 
it is no argument in favour of the con- 
tinuance of the custom. They say— 


“There has been a decided acquiescence in the 
practice, amounting, in our opinion, to a virtual 
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recognition of it, by civil and military departments 
and authorities.” 

What, then, is the case with which we 
have to deal? The law is openly and 
habitually violated, and the authorities 
who ought to enforce it are themselves 
judged by the Commission to bethe parties 
to its continued violation. No Minister 
ought to be expected, and I am sure no 
Minister will be permitted by the House 
of Commons to be a party to a continued 
violation of the law. {Lord Jomn Man- 
nERS: That applies only to over-regula- 
tion prices. A noble Friend opposite 
reminds me that the Report refers to 
over-regulation prices; but would he 
have us attempt to put a stop to over- 
regulation prices and leave the rest of 
the system in existence? He knows 
very well he would have been one of the 
first to say that would be a paltry mode 
of attempting to deal with the question. 
The Royal Commissioners say it is proved 
to be impossible to check violation of the 
law as long as you tolerate by regula- 
tion any prices at all for commissions. 
What, then, was the position with which 
we had to deal? It is said that we 
might easily have done what we propose 
to do six months ago; but what did we 
want to do six months ago? Not only 
to put an end to the continuance of the 
practice, but we also wanted, first, to 
prevent the practice being restored by 
anybody, which only a decision of Par- 
liament can do; second, to give an in- 
demnity against the penalties of the sta- 
tute to those who had broken it, which 
only Parliament can do; third, to give a 
statutory title to regulation prices, which 
only Parliament can do; and, fourth, to 
make that provision for the payment of 
over-regulation prices which we have 
always believed to be just and equitable, 
which only Parliament can make. Then, 
it is said, this is an act of Prerogative; 
but what is Prerogative? It is action 
emanating from the independent autho- 
rity of the Crown ; but this is the exercise 
of a power under an Act of Parliament. 
It seems to be entirely forgotten that in 
the year 1809 there was passed one of 
the most stringent and severe Acts of 
Parliament ever placed on the Statute 
Book for the purpose of preventing the 
sale and purchase of offices. There was 
one exception, and that related to such 
purchases of commissions in the Army 
as it might from time to time please the 
Crown to fix by regulation. The power 
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conferred by that statute it has been 
found impossible to exercise without de- 
feating the whole object and scope of the 
statute. It was our duty to leave no 
longer an exceptional power which we 
saw was defeating the aim and intention 
of the statute; and we have cancelled 
that power, thereby acting in pursuance 
of, and in conformity with, the statute. 
We have not exercised what can justly 
be called a power of Prerogative; we 
have placed ourselves, not in opposition, 
but in entire accord with the will of Par- 
liament. I have only to add that un- 
doubtedly the Royal Warrant cancelling 
the power referred to will be immediately 
laid on the Table of both Houses of 
Parliament. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, my 
right hon. Friend who has just spoken 
has with great solemnity informed us 
that he has a duty cast upon him that 
he would do his best to endeavour to 
fulfil; he told us that it was important 
after the Commission had reported that 
steps should be immediately taken for 
the purpose of preventing the violation 
of the law, and getting rid of the pur- 
chase of commissions. If that is so, 
there is still less excuse for the waste of 
the Session, for if my right hon. Friend 
had taken the step that has now been 
taken six months ago, he could have put 
an end to the system at once, without 
this delay and unnecessary confusion. 
My right hon. Friend says that this is 
not an exercise of Prerogative; but 
there is a recognition of the Prerogative 
in that statute to which he refers, and it 
is the Royal Warrant that instituted this 
process, and not the statute. Exception 
was made in the Act because it was not 
intended to interfere with the Preroga- 
tive of the Crown. Therefore I say 
that it is a question of Prerogative, and 
if it were a question only of statutable 
Prerogative, still it would be a question 
of Prerogative. He tells us that over- 
regulation price and regulation price 
are so interwoven that both must go 
together. But he tells us that he brought 
in the Bill for certain purposes, the chief 
one of which could be effected only by 
the Bill, and not by the step that he has 
now taken. He tells us that the chief 
object is to prevent the renewal of pur- 
chase ; but he takes no step in this direc- 
tion now. If the Prerogative can take 
away it can also create, and if Prero- 
gative can destroy the purchase system, 
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the same Prerogative can set up that 
which it is now called in to destroy. I 
am not now going to argue a question 
upon which I am not fully informed, and 
which has come before us by surprise. 
The right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government said that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire was prepared with his observations ; 
but how could he be prepared when there 
have been as many rumours as there are 
newspapers in London, each paper taking 
a different view as to the course of the 
Government? He waited to hear what 
the head of the Government would say, 
and though I am myself never surprised 
at any course which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman may take, whether for the exten- 
sion or the destruction of the Preroga- 
tive—and he is equally capable of either 
—yet I am surprised at the cheers with 
which this exercise of Prerogative was 
received by hon. Members opposite, when 
it may one day be used in the opposite 
direction. Again I ask whether, if the 
Government had had a majority in the 
other House of Parliament, and were in 
a minority in this, they would have acted 
in the same way as they have now done ? 
Whatever the right hon. Gentleman may 
say, he is setting up the Prerogative of 
the Crown against the rights and prero- 
gatives of the House of Lords. On this 
subject I can add nothing to the clear 
and cogent argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Kilmarnock 
(Mr. Bouverie) ; I will simply say that I 
agree in every word that he has said, 
and I am sure that when the country 
hears what is the course that has been 
taken, it will not be received with the 
assent which it has now received on the 
other side of the House. 

Mr. HORSMAN: Sir, I am sorry to 
say I share in the surprise and regret 
expressed by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) 
at the announcement made by the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment. I do not know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) was 
prepared for the intimation; but long 
as I have sat in this House I have never 
heard any announcement from the Trea- 
sury bench by which I have been so 
perfectly astounded, and I must say that 
the statement of the First Minister of the 
Crown derives additional importance 
from the circumstances in which we have 
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been placed during the last few weeks. 
Everybody has been saying to his 
neighbour how unsatisfactory, how de- 
plorable is the state of things in this 
House—business confused, legislation 
abortive, Estimates postponed till they 
cannot be fairly debated, a loss of in- 
fluence and authority on the part of the 
Government which is actually unprece- 
dented, and all this imputed, rightly or 
wrongly—I do not say which, but I have 
heard it on both sides of the House— 
to the mismanagement of the Govern- 
ment. Further, our Parliamentary sys- 
tem has been brought into such discredit 
that you, Mr. Speaker, must view the 
state of things with some apprehension, 
and others in this House, the parties 
who are responsible for it, cannot view 
it with other feeling’s than shame and 
sorrow. In this state of things we hear 
that the House of Lords have rejected 
the Abolition of Purchase Bill; and no 
one can doubt for a moment that the 
manner in which that proceeding was 
met by the Government must tend sen- 
sibly either to aggravate or to diminish 
the difficulties of the situation. We 
were told that there was a Cabinet 
Council the next morning after the divi- 
sion in the Lords, and the Government 
had to consider by what wise and mode- 
rate course of proceeding they could 
conciliate their opponents in this House 
and maintain what was essential for 
the public interest at this crisis, or how 
they could, at least, lay the foundations 
for restoring—if not in this Session, in 
the next—those relations between the 
two sides of the House, without which 
my right hon. Friend will find to his 
cost no Minister can satisfactorily con- 
duct the business of the country. But 
what is the course that has been taken ? 
As if the present difficulties and embar- 
rassments were not enough, they have 
taken a course that has further confused 
the condition of affairs in this House, 
and that can have no other result than 
to inflame ill-feeling, to provoke animo- 
sity, and to aggravate those difficulties 
we are all deploring. I make no objec- 
tion to the course they have taken in 
abolishing purchase. I have long felt 
purchase to be dead and gone. But my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Cardwell) asks 
us what is Prerogative? The Preroga- 
tive of the Crown is nothing more nor 
less than the will of the Minister of the 
day; and if he has a steady majority at 
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his back, and chooses to abuse that Pre- 
rogative, there is nothing to prevent 
him constituting himself dictator. Why 
was this Prerogative not used six months 
ago? The reason isvery obvious. It is 
an antiquated notion that the Army is 
the Army of the Crown; the modern 
doctrine is that the Army is the Army of 
the nation, and therefore it is thought 
right that the representatives of the na- 
tion should assume the Prerogative that 
is no longer recognized as the Preroga- 
tive of the Crown. Let me ask, what 
has the House of Lords done? The 
Government, instead of availing them- 
selves of the right of the Prerogative, 
thought proper to introduce a Bill for 
the Re-organization of the Army, and 
that Bill they would have proceeded 
with if it had not been that they found 
that it was unpopular on both sides of 
the House. The Notice Paper was 
crammed with Amendments ; there were 
20 pages, and the majority of the 
Amendments were to be moved from 
this side of the House; and therefore I 
say that the Bill was not popular on 
either side of the House. Then the 
Government discovered that all the re- 
organization part of the Bill was unne- 
cessary, and therefore they determined 
to make it simply a Bill for the abolition 
of purchase, and so sent it to the House 
of Leste. I make only such assertions as 
I know the facts will support: I say this 
—that when the Government determined 
to divide the Bill, if they had called 
their party together, and asked them— 
‘‘Shall we send up this fragment of the 
Bill to the House of Lords to be passed 
this year, or withdraw it altogether, 
and send up a complete and compre- 
hensive measure next year, and proceed 
meanwhile with the Ballot Bill?”—I 
venture to say that 19 out of 20 Mem- 
bers on this side of the House would 
have preferred the latter alternative. 
Psa, no!” |] This I will say, that I 

elieve that the majority on this side of 
the House, if the Government had given 
them a choice, indicating no preference 
themselves, would have voted for post- 
ponement. What, I repeat, has the 
House of Lords done? They have 
merely adopted the original view of the 
Government, and stated that they wanted 
to have the whole of these proposals in 
one complete scheme, to be considered at 
onetime. They said—‘‘ You are asking 
the people to bear a very heavy burden of 
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taxation, in order to get rid of purchase, 
and then, having done that, you have no 
security for an efficient Army.” We 
know the good faith and sincere inten- 
tions of the Secretary of State for War, 
but he can neither command nor fore- 
see the future ; and next year, when 
the Ways and Means have to be pro- 
vided, and when the panics upon which 
the Bill was founded have passed away, 
and when the powerful influence of the 
band of economists behind me is brought 
to bear upon the Government, no one 
can tell that the opinions of to-day will 
be those of to-morrow. It has been 
said that the House of Lords is in 
collision with the House of Commons; 
but my opinion is that what the House 
of Lords have done is really in accord- 
ance with the opinion of the majority 
of this House. [‘‘No!”] I do not 
refer to the upholding of purchase; I 
think that the opinion of the majority 
of this House is in favour of the abo- 
lition of purchase; but I believe that if 
the opinion of the House had been fairly 
tested, and if the House had been left to 
its free choice, it would have said—‘‘ We 
will have the whole question postponed 
until next year.” I doubt very much 
whether the House of Lords have 
adopted an unpopular course. My own 
belief is that the feeling out-of-doors 
has been much more accurately repre- 
sented by the vote of the House of 
Lords, than it would have been by the 
passing of this Bill. I admit that the 
Government have been placed in a 
position of difficulty; but I think that 
they have acted in an unfortunate and 
an unwise manner. While they have 
acted from a sense of public duty, and 
have done what they believed to be 
necessary to meet the requirements of 
the moment, it is impossible but that 
political opponents will believe that the 
act of the Government is intended, 
though I believe it is not intended, to 
supersede the functions of the House of 
Lords. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT said, he dis- 
agreed in every sentiment which the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Horsman) 
had uttered. He, for one, had listened 
with unqualified satisfaction to the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government. The right 
hon. Gentleman below him (Mr. Hors- 
man) had spoken of what he called the 
discredit which had fallen on the Go- 
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vernment during the present Session of 
Parliament. Now, he did not wish to 
say anything on this subject but what 
he believed to be true. There had been 
some discredit acquired by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government during this Session, 
but that discredit had been acquired 
by doing certain things which were 
strongly supported by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. The chief discredit which 
had come upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment this Session was the discredit 
which belonged to a Government which 
expended unnecessary money. There 
was an enormous increase of the Esti- 
mates, which would never have taken 
place if there had been a considerable 
number of Members on the other side 
of the House faithful to what he be- 
lieved to be the interests of their con- 
stituents. But when they were told 
about the obstruction to legislation and 
about the confusion which had come over 
things in the House of Commons this 
Session, he ventured to say that that 
obstruction and that confusion, so far 
as they existed, were mainly owing to 
the course pursued by hon. Members 
on the other side. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) 
said that the Government was strength- 
ening by this course the Prerogative of 
the Crown. He (Mr. Bright) took a 
different view of it. He believed that 
the Government had rather strengthened 
the prerogative of the people. He be- 
lieved that the Government was in- 
creasing the influence of this House by 
such a course, and giving great satisfac- 
tion to those from whom this House had 
come. With regard to the House of 
Lords, they were generally in that House 
extremely unwilling to discuss the House 
of Lords, but his opinion was, that the 
feeling was growing in this country 
that the Membersof that Assembly, know- 
ing very little of the country in which they 
lived—[ Laughter |—necessarily knowing 
very little from their peculiar social 
position, the feeling of the country was 
that that Assembly was rather too free 
in negativing the propositions which are 
sent to it by this House. One great 
cause of the obstruction of Public Busi- 
ness was the determination of the House 
of Lords to interfere with the conclu- 
sions of the House of Commons. And 
whatever the Government might have 
done to lessen its authority in the coun- 
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try in the earlier part of the year, he was 
quite sure the course they had that day 
taken had placed them in a position as 
strong as they were in on the first day of 
the Session. 

Mr. BIRLEY said, he felt it his duty 
most emphatically to deny that the ob- 
servations of the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Jacob Bright) were the opinions 
of the people of Manchester. He was 
sure that all parties in that city would 
read with great regret the observations 
made by the hon. Gentleman in reference 
to the House of Lords. 

Sm HENRY HOARE said, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Glad- 
stone) would not be deterred from fol- 
lowing the course he had indicated by 
the observations of the right hon. Mem- 
bers for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) and 
Liskeard (Mr. Horsman). He thought 
there was something in the borough 
of Liskeard which rendered its repre- 
sentative peculiarly apt to worry a Mi- 
nistry at moments of crisis, and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
bear in mind the lesson which his con- 
stituents had read to one of his predeces- 
sors, for they might not be satisfied with 
his attitude on the present occasion, and 
we might some day or other hear of him 
also escaping for his life over the roofs of 
houses in some borough in Ireland. Hon. 
Members opposite who asked why, if this 
were a proper course, the Government did 
not take it six months ago, might as well 
ask a man why he did not at once break 
open a door which he could not open 
with a key because the lock was rusty. 
He must also remark that if, as the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
(Mr. Newdegate), had said—this House 
was ‘fast losing ground in the esti- 
mation of the country,” it was be- 
cause hon. Members opposite had per- 
sisted in a course of obstruction to which 
they had resorted for the purpose of 
impeding legislation, in favour of which 
the country had distinctly decided. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: Sir, with re- 
spect to this discussion, which has arisen 
on the Question that I put to my right 
hon. Friend, I am anxious to say a few 
words, which I hope will not tend to 
produce any feeling such as I am afraid 
we are liable to by continuing in the 
debates on this subject a tone that I 
think ill-becoming the subject and this 
House. I hope also that nothing further 
will be said in this debate which will 
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be in the slightest degree character- 
ized by a want of perfect respect for the 
other House of Parliament, as a co- 
ordinate branch of the Legislature, and 
entitled to freedom of debate and the 
exercise of an independent judgment in 
the decision of all matters. I confess I 
feel the extreme difficulty in which Her 
Majesty’s Government are placed by 
what I cannot but regard the unfortu- 
nate vote that was come to by the House 
of Lords in reference to the second 
reading of the Army Regulation Bill; 
but I cannot, at the same time, feel that 
unqualified satisfaction at the present 
position of the question which has been 
expressed by the hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. Jacob Bright). I, however, 
feel it to be difficult, if not impossible, 
to point out what other course the 
Government could have pursued con- 
sistent with the obvious duty that de- 
volves upon them, a duty which I have 
pressed upon them upon more than one 
occasion—namely, that of putting a stop 
to open violation of the law by the 
payment of over-regulation prices, par- 
ticularly after Her Majesty had been 
pleased to appoint upon advice of her 
Ministers a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the alleged payment of those prices, 
and after the evidence and the Report 
of that Commission had been presented 
to Parliament. And whenit is said that 
the Government have taken the course 
of appealing to the Prerogative of the 
Crown after Parliament has refused its 
sanction to their proposal, it must not 
be forgotten that the whole system of 
purchase rests, not upon Acts of Par- 
liament, with one exception, but en- 
tirely upon Royal Warrants and Regu- 
lations which have been in force for a 
series of years, and which by the Royal 
Prerogative, and without the interven- 
tion of Parliament, have been altered 
from time to time during the last 150 
years. When Prerogative is spoken of 
as obsolete in reference to the Army, I 
would remind the House that the last 
Royal Warrant dates only from 1866, 
and by that, I helieve, a considerable 
impulse was given to this system of 
paying over-regulation prices, because 
by the terms of that Warrant absolute 
seniority among purchase officers was 
declared to be the rule of promotion in 
the Army. I have always felt, and it 
was expressed strongly in the Report of 
the Commission, that as long as the 
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officer knows who is to succeed him it 
is hardly possible to prevent a private 
arrangement being made between two 
gentlemen who are living together from 
day to day, and belong to the same 
regiment. It is in consequence of the 
Royal Warrants fixing the terms upon 
which purchase was to be effected, and 
also the rules which were prescribed for 
promotion, that the evil with which the 
Government have to deal has grown up. 
I think, therefore, they could not have 
taken any other course than that of ex- 
ercising a power which is not obsolete, 
but has from time to time been exercised 
during many years, thereby placing an 
effectual check upon a practice which 
they are bound, as a Government, no 
longer virtually to sanction or to tole- 
rate. But this question cannot be dis- 
posed of entirely by Royal Prerogative. 
It was with satisfaction that I heard the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
state that the Government would do 
their utmost to obtain for the officers of 
the Army those equitable terms to which 
I think those who have made those pay- 
ments are entitled. That can only be 
done by Act of Parliament, and, there- 
fore, this subject must be dealt with by 
Parliament. I hope that the expectation 
that the House of Lords may be induced 
to re-consider their decision with regard 
to the Army Regulation Bill, which is 
still open for discussion by the other 
House, may be fulfilled, and that we 
shall find that not only has purchase 
been abolished, but also that means will 
be provided for the satisfaction of those 
just and equitable claims to which the 
officers are entitled. I have learnt with 
very great regret, since the decision of the 
House of Lords that several hon. Mem- 
bers who voted in favour of the payment 
of over-regulation prices, are determined 
to do so no more. I deprecate any 
such course on the part of those who 
informed me that they intended to pur- 
sue it, and I can only express my deep 
regret that there should have been made 
elsewhere that most injudicious state- 
ment that there were hon. Membersof this 
House who, arrogating to themselves to 
represent the officers of the Army, inti- 
mated to Members of the other House 
that they wished that House to reject 
the Bill. I utterly disbelieve that any 
hon. Member of this House wasauthorized 
by the officers of the Army to make any 
such declaration, and I earnestly hope 
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that this House will not be disposed to 
visit upon the officers of the Army the 
indiscretion of the hon. Gentlemen who 
made that statement. I wish to add one 
word with reference to a speech that was 
made elsewhere by one bearing a name 
that is honoured throughout this coun- 
try, especially by hon. Gentlemen on the 
opposite side of the House—I mean the 
Earl of Derby—who, in the debate in 
the House of Lords, pointed out that it 
was not necessary to come to Parliament 
in order to abolish purchase, because 
that system rested upon Royal Pre- 
rogative, and the Government had the 
power to abolish it without the aid of 
Parliament, if they chose to do so. I 
wish to point out that the suggestion 
—I will not say the first suggestion— 
that Prerogative might be invoked to 
settle this question was made by a dis- 
tinguished Member of the Conservative 
party in the other House of Parliament, 
and therefore I think Her Majesty’s 
Government cannot well be charged 
with a violent strain of the Constitution 
in the course they have taken. 

Mr. CORRANCE said, he thought 
that the House could scarcely look back 
upon its proceedings without a feeling 
of repentance, or possibly regret, for 
they had, as it seemed to some compe- 
tent judges, been one series of blun- 
ders from the first. The first blunder 
that was committed by the Govern- 
ment was that of bringing forward a 
Bill nominally for the organization of 
the Army, which turned out to be a 
measure simply for the abolition of 
purchase. A second blunder was com- 
mitted by his side of the House in pro- 
posing a premature Resolution relating 
to the question of purchase rather than 
to the organization of the Army. A 
third blunder was committed in reject- 
ing the Amendment of the noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho) who had tried unsuccessfully 
to raise a sounder issue against the 
Bill. Some in this House might also 
be of opinion that the Amendment pro- 
posed by the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Richmond) in “‘ another place” was a 
blunder. The step now adopted by the 
Administration was the crowning and, 
he hoped, the concluding blunder. He, 
however, rejoiced at this step on the part 
of the Administration, because it relieved 
the party with which he was connected 
from an enormous responsibility. He 
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rejoiced at it because, come of it what 
might, the Government had taken upon 
themselves exclusively this enormous re- 
sponsibility, and their course must tend 
in all cases to bring them nearer to the 
patriotic object which they all had in 
view—namely, the re-organization of 
the British Army. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, he 
was of opinion that on a mere Motion of 
Adjournment the great question which 
had been raised could not be satisfac- 
torily discussed. The Government were 
charged, on the authority of therighthon. 
Members for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) 
and Liskeard (Mr. Horsman), with 
straining the Prerogative. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Horsman) said it was perfectly 
well known that the Prerogative of the 
Crown was nothing else than the will of 
the Minister, and that there was nothing 
to prevent the Minister, in the exercise 
of the Prerogative of the Crown, consti- 
tuting himself dictator. [Mr. Horsman: 
I said with a powerful majority at his 
back, abusing the Prerogative.] He did 
not catch those words. Then it appeared 
that his right hon. Friend meant that the 
Minister wanted something more than 
his own will—namely, a majority at his 
back, to become dictator. But who was 
his right hon. Friend that he should dis- 
parage a majority of the House of Com- 
mons—a majority which his right hon. 
Friend characterized sarcastically as a re- 
liable majority ? That majority was sup- 
posed to express the opinion of their con- 
stituents—it was virtually a majority of 
the English people, and that majority 
would be a check to prevent the Minister 
abusing the Prerogative of the Crown 
or from constituting himself dictator. If 
his right hon. Friend objected to the 
doctrine of a reliable majority he must 
object to something more than Prero- 
gative—he must object to the funda- 
mental principles of Parliamentary Go- 
vernment, because he (Mr. Vernon Har- 
court) did not know on what Parliamen- 
tary Government rested if it were not 
upon those reliable majorities which sup- 
ported the responsible Minister in carry- 
ing out a policy which the people ap- 
~ If the course the Government 

ad pursued was an unwise or uncon- 
stitutional course, it was for those who 
believed it to be unwise or improper to 
come forward and challenge it. That 
would be the proper constitutional mode 
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of discussing the great question which 
had been raised. What was meant by 
“the Crown” in reference to such a 
question as this? Not the personal act 
of the Sovereign, but the act of the 
Queen as trustee for the people acting 
upon the advice of her Ministers, who 
were responsible to Parliament and to 
the people who elected that Parliament. 
The First Minister of the Crown hadstated 
in the presence of the House of Commons 
what course he had upon his responsi- 
bility recommended to the Crown, and he 
(Mr. Vernon Harcourt) felt that those 
who entertained such opinions as had 
been expressed by the right hon. Gentle- 
men the Members for Kilmarnock (Mr. 
Bouverie), Liskeard (Mr. Horsman), and 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli), were 
bound to come forward and propose a 
vote of censure upon the Government. 
Prerogative was a word not loved upon 
those esi (below the gangway), and 
he confessed that he had thought, in 
the first instance, it would have been a 
more convenient course if, before this 
final and decisive step had been taken 
by the Government, the approbation of 
the House of Commons had been asked 
to a formal Address to the Crown. But 
upon further reflection, and after hear- | 
ing the statement of the First Minister 
of the Crown, he was disposed to think 
that the course the Government had 
adopted did not materially differ from 
that which he had suggested, for the 
abolition of purchase had been already 
over and over again sanctioned by the 
the House of Commons. If it were 
true, as stated by the First Minister, 
that the exercise of authority which 
the Government had put in force’ upon 
this occasion was one which rested 
upon statute, he did not know how 
those who were the most jealous of the 
word Prerogative could object to the 
exercise of such an authority as that. It 
was perfectly plain that within the four 
corners of the Statute of 49 Geo. III., 
s. 18, aregulation might be made saying 
that no payment should take place in re- 
spect of commissions in the Army, and 
then it would become illegal to make any 
such payment. The 8th section of that 
statute was to the following effect :— 


“Provided also and be it further enacted that 
every officer in his Majesty’s forces who shall 
take, accept, receive, or pay, or agree to pay, any 
larger sum of money, directly or indirectly, than 
what is allowed by any regulation made by his 
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Majesty in relation to the , Durehase, sale, or ex- 
change of his commission,” &c. 

Now it seemed to him that the course of 
the Government had been taken under 
the authority or implied authority of that 
section of the statute, and therefore he 
entered his protest against its being 
stated this was an act solely of the Pre- 
rogative of the Crown. They could not 
with advantage pronounce upon so se- 
rious a matter without further time for 
consideration, or until the Warrant 
showing upon what authority the First 
Minister assumed to act was before the 
House. He presumed that a copy of 
this Warrant would be laid on the Table, 
and then, if any hon. Gentleman objected 
to the course taken by the Government 
he could raise the question, and the 
House would have an opportunity of 
discussing it. 

Mr. AUBERON HERBERT said, it 
appeared to him that it was not the 
purchase system, but a much larger 
question that was then before the House 
—namely, the relations between the 
House of Commons and the House of 
Lords. He fully acknowledged the great 
difficulty of the position of the Govern- 
ment, and he could not help expressing 
his regret that they should have ap- 
proached the question in any indirect 
way. If there was to be any collision 
between the two Houses—and it seemed 
to him that they were on the brink of 
such a collision—then he, for one, would 
much rather that the question should be 
raised in a perfectly direct form, and 
without departing from the usual course 
of procedure. He did not know how 
many hon. Members might agree with 
him, but he was perfectly certain that 
there was a large body of persons out- 
side of that House who had grown very 
impatient at the disposition of things, 
and who felt that a dangerous strain had 
been placed on the whole Constitution 
by this equal division of power between 
the two Houses. Those who wished to 
act in a really Conservative spirit would 
be the men who would bring this ques- 
tion as speedily as possible to a solution, 
and who would assist in rescuing the 
House from what he must say, was a 
constant degradation to it—namely, that 
at any moment measures which had been 
fully discussed in that House should be 
rejected by the other House, or what 
was worse still, that over their legisla- 
tion there should hang a perpetual 
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shadow of the other House, so that con- 
stantly measures were limited so as to 
lose many features of importance, from 
a fear that they would not in their more 
perfect form meet with the approval of 
the other House. He was quite certain 
that the support of the country would 
be given to the Government whenever 
they chose to face this large question, 
and attempt with as much moderation. 
and conciliation as might be possible, 
but yet with the utmost firmness, to ar- 
rive at this conclusion—that the House 
of Commons should not be shackled and 
impeded by a body which was wholly 
irresponsible. 

Mr. OSBORNE: Sir, I should have 
preferred maintaining a silence which is 
always decorous, particularly when your 
mind is not made up, and when, as is 
the case with my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Chelsea (Sir Henry Hoare), you 
have nothing to say. But I have been 
dragged from the retirement which on 
the present occasion I should have pre- 
ferred by my hon. Friend the Member 
for ‘Chelsea—I mean the hon. Baronet 
the Member for that borough. [An hon. 
Member: They are both Baronets. 
Yes; but very different men. Why 
should my hon. Friend, with whom I 
supposed I was on the best of terms, 
exhume me, drag me before the House, 
and place me on a pinnacle which I 
think he himself will never attain ? 
Why, again, he should have attacked 
the constituency of Liskeard I am at a 
loss to understand. 

Sm HENRY HOARE: I did not 
attack the constituency of Liskeard, but 
only the Member for that borough. 

Mr. OSBORNE: Well, Liskeard is 
in an unfortunate situation, for it has 
but one Member, and it has never yet 
been wooed by the nobility of the Gen- 
tleman who has just addressed the. 
House. This, I will ask him. When I 
lost the confidence of my constituency I 
resigned my seat, and I should like to 
know whether the hon. Baronet is pre- 
pared to do the same as regards Chelsea? 
I recommend him to follow that bright 
example. With reference to this debate, 
LT agree with the hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford (Mr. Vernon Harcourt) that 
we have neither the temper nor the neces- 
sary information properly to discuss the 
question before us, and as it will come 
before us in another form, I think we 
shall best show our sense if we abstain 
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from giving any direct opinion until we 
know what the force of this Warrant is. 
I confess that at the present time I am 
imperfectly informed as to what effect 
the Warrant would produce; but I am 
not imperfectly informed of the senti- 
ments of some of the Gentlemen who 
sit around me. I have heard some of 
those sentiments with not unqualified 
satisfaction. I regretted to hear the 
speech of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Manchester (Mr. Jacob Bright). He 
talked of the House of Lords in an off- 
hand way, as if the abolition of that 
House would not abolish him. Contrast 
this with the calm, quiet, and, I think I 
may add, rather watery manner of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Nottingham 
(Mr. A. Herbert). I must say this. He 
has asked me once to dinner; but I hope 
now he will only ask me to tea. I say 
that these attacks by implication on the 
House of Lords do more than anything 
else to lessen the influence of this House 
in the country. I am not here as the 
apologist of the House of Lords; but I 
must say they have only exercised their 
constitutional rights. Will any hon. 
Gentleman or constitutional lawyer say 
that the House of Lords have not exer- 
cised their perfectly constitutional rights, 
not in rejecting, for they have not re- 
jected the Bill, but in merely postponing 
the consideration of the question of pur- 
chase until a proper plan is brought for- 
ward for the re-organization of the 
defensive forces of the country? I am 
not prepared to say it was a well-advised 
step ; probably it was not. Although I 
dissented from the Government Bill, 
which I think is a bad and an incom- 
plete measure that deceived everybody, 
yet, considering that they had narrowed 
it to the question of purchase, knowing 
very well that purchase is not only dead 
and gone, but decently buried, I am not 
prepared to say that the House of Lords 
adopted a wise course to postpone its 
consideration. Nevertheless, it was a 
strictly constitutional course. But when 
those whom I may call the whipper- 
snappers of politics jump up on these 
benches to attack one of the great insti- 
tutions of the country, thereby endea- 
vouring to gain a little ephemeral popu- 
larity out of the House, I must tell the 
enthusiastic Liberals behind me who 
constitute what is called a reliable majo- 
rity, but which is also a very pliable 
majority, that if they desire to have 
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respect for themselves and for the Par- 
liamentary system, it will be promoted 
by giving due effect to their sentiments 
in constitutional language in this House 
and not by running amuck at the other 
House of ‘Parliament. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, the question 
upon which the House had voted in re- 
ference to the purchase question was one 
entirely different to that which had been 
just raised. He wished to repeat the 
Question put by the noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho), and to ask the Government to 
afford the House an opportunity of ex- 
pressing its opinion on the course now 
adopted by Her Majesty’s Government. 
If they declined to do so, and called 
upon the House to move a want of con- 
fidence, it was only his personal reluc- 
tance to take such a course that would 
prevent him from doing so. The Go- 
vernment had taken the House and the 
country by surprise in the course they 
had taken. 

Smr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that before the Question for Adjourn- 
ment was withdrawn, he wished to ask 
whether the Government would be able 
to lay the Warrant immediately on the 
Table, and present it that night, in order 
that time might be afforded for consider- 
ing any steps which it might be deemed 
advisable to take. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, it should be 
presented to-morrow at the latest. He 
was not able to say that it was in his 
power to lay it before both Houses that 
night; but it should certainly be pre- 
sented to them to-morrow. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, he 
wished to ask whether the Government 
intended to bring in a Bill this Session 
to provide for the compensation of offi- 
cers ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have already 
stated that we shall wait a certain time 
to see what course the House of Lords 
takes with regard to the Bill before 
them. It is plain, I think, that that 
will be the best plan to adopt. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, as 
the discussion on the loss of the Captain 
had been fixed for Tuesday, perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman would also fix a 
day for discussing the Motion of the 
right hon. Member for North Stafford- 
shire (Sir Charles Adderley), in refer- 
ence to the Treaty of Washington. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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49  ILreland—Magistrates 


LIQUOR TRADE IN THE COLONIES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HENLEY asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther he can state to the House what are 
the various Laws relating to restrictions 
upon the sale of intoxicating liquors in 
the principal British Colonies, and what 
has been the operation of such Laws ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN : 
Sir, when the right hon. Gentleman 
asked me privately whether I could give 
him information as to the state of the 
law in our principal colonies with re- 
spect to restrictions upon the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors I replied at once in 
the affirmative. It occurred to me, how- 
ever, that the value of this information 
would be increased if I could also show 
what had been the previous state of the 
law, and how any changes in the direc- 
tion of restriction or otherwise had been 
found to work. I therefore obtained 
the consent of my noble Friend at the 
head of the Colonial Department to the 
preparation of a Circular to the Govern- 
ors of those colonies, asking for such 
information. I have already drawn and 
directed the dispatch of these circulars, 
and as soon as the replies have been 
received they shall be laid before Par- 
liament. 


RUMOURED DISTURBANCES IN 
JAMAICA.—QUESTION. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether in reference to the ru- 
moured disturbances in Jamaica he 
will lay upon the Table a Copy of the 
Judges’ notes taken at three trials lately 
held at St. Ann’s Bay and Port Maria, 
Jamaica, in the Queen v. Thompson, the 
Queen v. Phillips, and Cane v. Bravo. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN : 
Sir, I have already told the hon. Baro- 
net that the rumour of disturbances in 
Jamaica which has appeared in the 
newspapers came from New York, and 
related to certain squatters who, having 
established themselves upon lands to 
which they had no title, were said to be 
determined to resist eviction and to rise 
against the Government. I have also 
stated that we had no information which 
leads us to anticipate any such disturb- 
ances. But the trials to which the hon. 
Baronet alludes have no connection 
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whatever with these ‘rumoured dis- 
turbances,” and indeed occurred at a 
different part of the island altogether. 
One was the trial of a negro for stealing a 
cane; the man was acquitted and brought 
an action against the prosecutor for false 
imprisonment and recovered damages. 
Another was the trial of a white man 
for an assault upon a black, of which he 
was convicted and fined. The third case 
related to the reported trial of a magis- 
trate for a criminal offence, and his being 
still allowed to continue in the commis- 
sion of the peace. Of that we have no 
information, but the Governor will be 
asked to report upon it. The Judge who 
tried the first two of these cases happens 
to be in England at this moment, and 
no doubt his notes could be obtained ; 
but inasmuch as the trials were really 
of no especial public interest, and have 
nothing to do with the ‘‘rumoured dis- 
turbances ” in Jamaica, I really think it 
would serve no useful purpose to present 
these notes to Parliament. 


IRELAND — MAGISTRATES OF DUNGAN. 
NON.—QUESTION. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, in reference 
to the police investigation held at Dun- 
gannon in June last, at which certain 
statements were made by Captain Ball, 
R.M. (when sworn), which have con- 
veyed the impression to the public mind 
that he considered that the local magis- 
trates had exhibited partiality in the 
discharge of their duty, Whether he can 
give the further information he promised 
to afford on Thursday, the 6th instant ; 
whether he has communicated to the ma- 
gistrates implicated, the Memorial, said 
to have emanated from the inhabitants 
of Dungannon, so as to enable them 
publicly to meet the serious charges 
advanced against them; and, whether 
he has decided upon the course to be 
pursued in a case that alike involves 
the character of the bench of magis- 
trates and the due administration of 
justice in that locality ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that when he answered 
the noble Lord’s Question on the sub- 
ject the other night, he was under the 
impression that a copy of the memorial 
of the inhabitants of Dungannon had 
been communicated to the local magis- 
trates, so as to enable them publicly to 
meet the serious charges of partiality 
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brought against them. He now found 
that he was mistaken in this impression, 
but a copy of the memorial had since 
been forwarded to them. Considering 
the nature of the charges made, an in- 
quiry into the circumstances would be 
necessary, and that inquiry would be 
instituted without undue loss of time. 


Navy—Sir Spencer 


NAVY—INCOME TAX—OFFICERS OF THE 
NAVY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE (for Mr. G- 
Bentincx) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether any decision has 
been come to on the question of charging 
Income Tax to Officers of the Navy on 
monies expended by them for travelling 
expenses when on duty, and afterwards 
reimbursed to them ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN, in reply, said, the 
Lords of the Treasury had decided not 
to charge such expenses with income tax. 


PARLIAMENT—NAVY ESTIMATES, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CORRY asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether he is aware that 
in 1853 the Navy Estimates were closed 
on the 22nd of February, with the ex- 
ception of a Supplemental Estimate for 
the Royal Naval Coast Volunteers, then 
established for the first time, which was 
not presented to Parliament till the 29th 
of July; that in 1860 the Navy Esti- 
mates were closed on the 15th of June, 
with the exception of an item of the 
Half Pay Vote amounting to £12,000, 
for the retirement of Naval Officers of 
the higher grades, which was objected 
to when the Vote was under discussion, 
and deferred, by consent, for future con- 
sideration, and of a Supplemental Esti- 
mate of a Grant to the Marine Forces 
employed in China, presented on the 
13th July; and that in 1861 the Navy 
Estimates were closed on the 9th of June, 
with the exception of a Supplemental 
Vote for Iron Ships, which was not pre- 
sented till the 22nd of July ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I was much 
surprised when I saw the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Question on the Paper, in- 
asmuch as I have given particular direc- 
tions in reference to my inquiries that 
Supplementary Estimates should be care- 
fully excluded, and my private secre- 
tary sent to the Admiralty for that 
part of the Return which relates to the 
Navy. I believe, however, the state- 
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ment of the right hon. Gentleman is 
substantially correct, and I am at a loss 
to understand how the error, which I 
deeply regret, could have arisen in the 
report made to me. I am anxious, 
therefore, to assist the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in regard to any of the Motions 
which he wishes to bring forward. The 
noble Lord the Member for Chichester 
(Lord Henry Lennox) is not willing to 
take Tuesday evening for discussing the 
loss of the Captain, and, if it is agreeable 
to the right hon. Gentleman, he can 
bring on his Motion respecting the ma- 
nagement of the dockyards on that day. 
A definite arrangement on this point 
can be made at a later hour of the 
evening. 


ARMY—AMMUNITION FOR MILITIA 
REGIMENTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WINGFIELD BAKER asked 
the Secretary of State for War, What 
is the reason why blank cartridge am- 
munition is no longer allowed to militia 
regiments while out on drill or on in- 
spection days; and, whether it is in- 
tended to continue such disallowance, 
and for how long? 

Sm HENRY STORKS: Sir, by the 
Reserve Force Circular of the Ist of 
April last 10 rounds of blank ammuni- 
tion are allowed annually in Militia 
regiments for each man present at train- 
ing who has been previously instructed 
in musketry, and 20 rounds for each 
recruit or man who has not been pre- 
viously so instructed. 10 rounds of 
blank ammunition per man are also 
issued to regiments taking part in a 
brigade field-day. This Circular is still 
in force. 


NAVY—SIR SPENCER ROBINSON AND 
PEMBROKE DOCKYARD.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SCOURFIELD asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to a statement 
alleged to have been made, that Sir 
Spencer Robinson concurred in an opi- 
nion expressed that the work in one of 
the Royal Dockyards was done in a 
wasteful and imperfect manner; and, if 
such statement has been made, whether 
he is aware that there was any founda- 
tion for it ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I think, Sir, the 
misapprehension has been caused by 
the ommission of several sentences in 
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the report of the speech of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Lincoln (Mr. 
Seely). Sir Spencer Robinson was sorry 
to see that he had been apparently mis- 
represented as having made the state- 
ment referred to in the hon. Gentleman’s 
question, and accordingly he wrote the 
following letter to Captain Hall, for- 
merly Superintendent of Pembroke Dock- 
yard, and now Third Lord of the Admi- 
ralty :— 

“T observe that Mr. Seely refers to some ob- 
servations of the Member for Merthyr respecting 
the idling of artificers at Pembroke. I remem- 
ber the statement being made and an inquiry 
following, when the story was completely and 
absolutely disproved. I need hardly add that 
while I was at the Admiralty, I may say all the 
time that you was at Pembroke Dockyard; neither 
idleness nor waste of money for which you were in 
any way responsible took place at that Dockyard. 
Pembroke yard was remarkable for good and 
economical work, and for the great and unwearied 
exertions made by yourself to promote the public 
service in every way. It is due to you that I, 
who was in a position to know the facts, should 
state this much. It would be most pleasing to me 
if it were possible for Mr. Goschen to make this 
statement in the House of Commons.” 


METROPOLIS—DESIGNS FOR THE NEW 
COURTS OF JUSTICE,—QUESTION. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
asked the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether it is intended that the elevation 
of the New Courts of Justice shall be 
erected in conformity with the designs 
now exhibited in the Library ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, he hoped his 
hon. Friend would put the question to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as 
this business was not in the least in his 
hands. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Treasury had the ar- 
rangement of the matter under an Act 
of Parliament. They had not yet the 
elevations, and the object of placing 
the designs in the Library was to give 
the House time to express its opinion 
concerning them. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
asked whether any opportunity would 
be given to the House to express an 
opinion? Hada Bill on the subject been 
prepared ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER said, there was no Bill; but hon. 
Gentlemen would doubtless find an op- 
portunity of eliciting the opinion of the 
House. 
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QUEENSLAND—IMPORTATION OF SOUTH 
SEA ISLANDERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE asked 
the Under Secretary for the Colonies, 
Whether the Government will lay upon 
the Table a Copy of all Correspondence 
with the Governments of Queensland 
and New South Wales, respecting the 
system of importation of South Sea 
Islanders to the Colony of Queensland, 
a system, to use the language of Earl 
Granville, which involves not a mere 
Queensland question, but affecting fo- 
reign, although uncivilized countries, 
and the honour of the British name in 
connection with them; whether he is 
aware that there are only four small 
vessels of war now on the Australian 
station which extends over all Australia, 
Tasmania, New Zealand, Samoa, Tonga, 
the Fiji, and New Hebrides groups; 
and, whether the Government will not 
at once take measures to put down the 
traffic in native labourers ‘which is car- 
ried on between the Fiji Islands and 
Queensland, and which it is publicly 
stated is approved of by the Queensland 
Government ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN : 
Sir, my hon. Friend has put to me a 
Question which it is almost impossible 
to answer concisely. We. do propose 
to give all the Correspondence for which 
he asks, but there are several reasons 
which have caused delay. One of them 
is that there are two questions re- 
lating to the South Sea Islands—one 
concerning the deportation of labour, 
the other concerning the proposals for 
the annexation of the Fiji Islands, and 
care has been necessary to keep these 
two questions separate. Then, the mat- 
ter being one partly concerning the Fo- 
reign and partly the Colonial Office, 
some delay has been caused by the ne- 
cessary interchange of communications 
in order to prevent the same Papers 
being given twice over. Besides this, 
they are very voluminous, and some of 
the Correspondence has been going on 
until within a very few days. I have 
done all in my power to expedite the 
matter, but I regret to say that it is 
very doubtful whether I shall be able 
to lay these Papers upon the Table be- 
fore the close of the present Session. 
As to the second part of my hon. Friend’s 
Question, I must demur to his applica- 
tion of the word “small” to the ships 
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on the Australian station ; but the Ques- 
tion is one which would be more pro- 
perly addressed to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, from whom, if it is put with 
due notice, my hon. Friend will, no 
doubt, receive a satisfactory reply. With 
regard to the last part of the Question, 
I cannot allow my hon. Friend to state 
that Queensland immigration is ‘ no- 
thing more than slavery.” We have 
heard of, and we fear there have oc- 
curred, cruelties and nefarious practices 
with regard to the kidnapping of the 
South Sea Islanders—not Fiji Islanders, 
for the Fiji group is a competitor with 
Queensland for imported labour. Against 
all such practices we have constantly 
set our face. But these cruelties have 
nothing to do with Queensland. That 
colony imports labour under the Poly- 
nesian Immigration Act, under restric- 
tions originally suggested by the Home 
Government. The importation is car- 
ried on under strict regulations. Every 
care is taken to prevent cruelty and 
wrong being perpetrated, and only 
during the present year the Queensland 
Legislature has adopted the plan of 
sending a Government agent in each 
vessel for the protection of the Natives. 
If, therefore, that which is practically a 
slave trade does exist, it must be con- 
founded with the legitimate arrange- 
ments for the importation of labour 
carefully and legally carried on by the 
colony of Queensland, which I cannot 
allow to be aspersed without a prompt 
vindication. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE wished 
to re-call attention to the language used 
by Earl Granville in reference to the 
Question. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, as the hon. Gentleman only gave 
notice of the Question on the previous 
night, he was not prepared to answer it 
in every particular; but he should be 
glad to furnish him with any further 
information if he desired it. 


Duty on 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. REED asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether, having regard 
to the National interests involved in the 
speedy passing of the Elections (Parlia- 
mentary and Municipal) Bill, the cus- 
tomary suspension of business on Tues- 
day and Friday evenings between the 
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hours of seven and nine o’clock might 
not be dispensed with during the re- 
mainder of the Session ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I share, Sir, en- 
tirely in the anxiety of my hon. Friend 
to arrive at the end he contemplates ; 
but I am afraid that 12 hours’ continu- 
ous sitting is a little too much to expect. 
I confess I am not sanguine that the 
House would consent to remove the sus- 
pension referred to in my hon. Friend’s 
Question. We are now coming to a time 
of the year when the House is accus- 
tomed to give precedence to Orders, and 
especially to Government Orders on Tues- 
day evenings, and when that is done the 
course of Business will, of course, be 
materially assisted. In 1869 that was 
not done until the 2nd of August —a 
date now not very far distant; and in 
1868 it was done as early as the 7th of 
July. It may, therefore, not be long 
before we shall have to ask the House 
to assent to some such proposal. 

Afterwards— 

Mr. NEWDEGATE desired to know, 
After what time the Government would 
not bring on the Glebe Loan (Ireland) 
Act (1870) Amendment Bill and the 
Maynooth College Bill ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowse) said, he hoped 
to be able to make progress that even- 
ing, provided they could be reached by 
a reasonable time. 


Carts and Horses. 


DUTY ON CARTS AND HORSES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. E. RICHARDS asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether per- 
sons using taxable carts or horses in 
attending occasionally at fairs, races, or 
horse shows, or in going to the seaside, 
are exempted from paying Duty on such 
carts or horses, and, if those persons are 
exempted, whether the exemption ought 
not to be extended to persons using tax- 
able carts or horses in attending their 
usual places of worship; and whether 
the Board of Inland Revenue would 
charge Duty in cases where persons 
having carts or horses not otherwise 
taxable, lend them gratuitously on spe- 
cial occasions, such as school treats, 
clerical festivals, and meetings ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 


QUER said, in reply, that persons using 
taxable carts or horses in attending their 
usual places of worship were exempted 
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from paying duty, as were also persons 
having carts or horses, not otherwise 
taxable, who lent them gratuitously on 
special occasions. 


ELECTIONS (PARLIAMENTARY AND 
MUNICIPAL) (re-committed) BILL—[Bu 103.] 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce, The Marquess of Hartington.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress 18th July. | 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Mode of taking the Poll. 

Clause 3 (Regulations as to polling). 

Amendment moved, in sub-section 10, 
at commencement, insert ‘‘ Within fifteen 
minutes.” —(Mr. James.) 

After short discussion, 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
moved, in page 4, leave out sub-sec- 
tion 10. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER refused to 
consent to the omission. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

An Amendment made, in line 25, after 
‘lock it up,”’ insert— 

“And place his seal upon it in such manner 


as to prevent its being opened without breaking 
such sealing and shall.” —(Mr. G. Bentinck.) 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
would beg to move, in page 4, line 30, 
after the word ‘vote,’ to insert the 
words— 

“Shall have his name and description, and 
the qualification in respect of which he claims 
to vote called publicly by some person appointed 
by the returning officer.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he must 
decline to accept the Amendment; but 
he should be willing to insert in sub- 
section 12 words requiring the name 
and address of the voter to be called. 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 17; 
Noes 80: Majority 63. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK pro- 
posed an Amendment to the following 
effect :-— 

“The presiding officer at any polling station, 
on the application of any elector entitled to vote 
at such polling station, shall deliver a ballot 
paper to such elector, but before doing so shall 
mark the back of such ballot paper with his 
initials.” 

One of the reasons urged by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
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for the abolition of the present system 
of voting at Parliamentary elections in 
this country was that the Australian 
colonies had adopted the Ballot, which 
he said was a superior plan of voting. 
But the right hon. Gentleman did not 
propose that the Ballot should be carried 
out here in the same manner as it was 
carried out in Australia, although he 
professed to prefer the Australian plan. 
From reports that had been received 
from the Australian colonies, it ap- 
peared that the voting paper was not 
stamped in any of them with an instru- 
ment, but that the returning officer 
marked it with his initials. He believed 
that the Australian plan of thus mark- 
ing the voting paper was the best and 
most convenient that could be adopted. 


Amendment proposed, in line 32, to 
leave out the words “stamp or.”—(r. 
Cavendish Bentinck.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he thought 
the question as between an instrument 
and initials had been decided on the 
8th sub-section. His objection to initials 
was that they could be more easily forged. 
Moreover, initialing would take up more 
time than stamping. He was not so fear- 
ful of fraud as many hon. Members, but 
a stamp, he thought, would afford better 
protection than initials. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
there was no evidence from the Austra- 
lian colonies of any complaint having 
been made of the plan of marking with 
initials. On reference to the 19th sub- 
section it would be seen that there would 
be some danger of an imperfectly stamped 
ballot paper being thrown away, to the 
loss of the candidate for whom the vote 
was intended. He should therefore press 
his Amendment to a division. 


Question put, ‘“‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 75; 
Noes 13: Majority 62. 


Mr. WHEELHOOSE said, he would 
propose that the voting paper should 
be stamped on the face instead of be- 
hind. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not accept the hon. Member’s Amend- 
ment, because the object of the Govern- 
ment was to prevent the presiding officer 
from seeing the face of the paper, so 
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that he should have no opportunity of 
ascertaining which way the vote was 
given. 

Amendment negatived. 


Amendment made, in page 4, line 33, 
after the word ‘‘ instrument” insert the 
words ‘and shall call out the name, de- 
scription, and number of the elector as 
contained in the register of electors.’’— 
(Mr. Goldney.) 


Mr. CORRANCE, in the absence of 
the noble Lord the Member for West 
Suffolk (Lord Augustus Hervey), moved 
an Amendment, in page 4, line 33, after 
‘‘instrument,’’ insert— 

“ And shall mark thereon in plain figures a 
number corresponding to the number attached to 


the name of such elector on the Register of 
Voters.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
principle of this Amendment having been 
already fully discussed and decided by 
the Committee, he thought it would be 
a waste of time for him to do more than 
state that he could not assent to the 
proposed alteration of the clause. 


Amendment negatived. 
Mr. BERESFORD HOPE wished to 


propose an Amendment, in order to ren- 
der the discovery of personation not 


absolutely impossible. His right hon. 
Friend (Mr. W. E. Forster) had been 
unfortunate enough this year to frame a 
Bill without that amount of precaution 
which existed in the Bill of last year in 
cases of personation, and with reference 
to a scrutiny where there was an in- 
quiry. He (Mr. Beresford Hope) pro- 
posed to insert words in the 35th line to 
give an opportunity for that inquiry. 
The wording of the Bill was— 


“Shall enter on the copy of the register of 

electors with which he is supplied a cross or other 
mark denoting that the elector has received a 
ballot paper.” 
He proposed that the words ‘cross or 
other” should be struck out, leaving the 
clause to read ‘‘a mark;’’ and if that 
was approved of, he would add after the 
word ‘‘paper,”’ ‘‘and shall make the same 
mark on the ballot paper.” That would 
give the means of identification, in the 
event of a scrutiny. 

Mr. COLLINS said, that they had 
discussed this question of a scrutiny over 
— over again, and it was now at an 
end. 


Mr. W. £E. Forster 
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Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
had great respect for the opinion of 
his hon. and learned Friend; but he 
must call on the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) for an opinion. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not accept the Amendment, which had 
already in substance been negatived by 
the Committee. 


Amendment negatived. 
Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 


moved, in page 4, line 42, to leave out 
from ‘‘ proceed” to “place,” in line 
43, inclusive. By that sub-section the 
elector, on receiving his ballot paper, 
was required forthwith to proceed into 
one of the compartments at the polling- 
station, and there record his vote. It 
was contrary to all the principles which 
had hitherto regulated English elections 
that the elector should be compelled 
under a penalty to go into one of these 
compartments to record his vote. In 
the Bill of last year there was a provi- 
sion to the fact that any elector who 
thought fit to vote, but who did not enter 
one of these receptacles for the purpose, 
should be guilty of a misdemeanour, 
and liable to two years’ imprisonment. 
In the present Bill the penalty was re- 
duced to £10. He did not believe in 
this Botany Bay principle. He thought 
it ought to be left optional with the 
elector to record his vote either in one of 
those compartments or outside of it, as 
he might prefer; and the object of his 
Amendment was to give the elector such 
a choice. It was only right that the 
British elector should be allowed to vote 
according to the principles which had 
hitherto governed British Elections, so 
far as that could be done consistently 
with the adoption of the Ballot. 


Amendment proposed, in line 42, to 
leave out the words ‘proceed into one 
of the compartments in the polling sta- 
tion, and shall.” —(M/r. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck.) 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman raised that ques- 
tion on sub-section 5, when he had pro- 
posed to strike out the words requiring 
the returning officer to provide those 
compartments. As the compartments 
were to be provided, the Government 
looked forward to their being used. He 
would not detain the Committee by re- 
peating his former arguments on that 
subject. 
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Mr. DISRAELI said, the Govern- 
ment seemed desirous of getting a voter 
to skulk into the polling-booth and hide 
himself in a box, as if he were ashamed 
of being seen there, like a man going 
into a pawnbroker’s shop. It was most 
improper to associate the exercise of the 
franchise with such degradation. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the ob- 
ject of his supporters was to prevent 
intimidation, and for this purpose nothing 
but the utmost secrecy would suffice. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE trusted 
some consideration would be had for the 
elector, and that he would not be sub- 
jected to this indignity. 

Lorp HENRY THYNNE regretted 
that some endeavours were not made to 
check bribery and corruption as well as 
intimidation, to the prevention of which 
all the efforts of the Government seemed 
directed. The Bill was one that would 
give every facility to bribery and corrup- 
tion, and would facilitate personation. 
He had known of bribery in quite as 
high quarters as that of the returning 
officer, and yet they were going to place 
attorney’s clerks in that position. . 

Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE said, 
the description ‘‘ forthwith proceed ”’ was 
rather grandiose, considering the elector 
had to sneak into a box to record his vote. 

Mr. BEACH said, the provision was 
quite unnecessary, because if the voter 
sought secrecy he would turn his back 
upon everyone, while the more bold could 
fill their paper up before the eyes of all. 

Mr. HERMON said, he would sup- 
port the Amendment, as he thought that 
entering the box should be permissive. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite believed the Govern- 
ment exaggerated the intimidation which 
existed. But they on that side felt that 
unless they got this provision they did 
not attain their object. If voting secretly 
was left optional, influence would, un- 
doubtedly, be brought to bear. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite argued from their own 
experience, having been returned by con- 
stituencies which had been grossly co- 
erced. In his own case he was happy 
to say a large number of voters sup- 
ported him openly in opposition to their 
landlord’s brother. 

Coronet CORBETT believed the re- 
sult of the provision would be that, al- 
though intimidation would be put an end 
to, bribery would increase twenty-fold. 
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Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that when the House was considering the 
Elementary Education Act and its sche- 
dules referring to London, some de- 
scribed the method of voting prescribed 
there as a sham. The Vice President 
of the Council, however, replied it was 
nothing of the kind, and said it was 
arranged on the model of the Cumber- 
land ballots, which answered every pur- 
pose ; but now the right hon. Gentleman, 
for the first time imitating the incon- 
sistency of the First Minister of the 
Crown, repudiated the Cumberland bal- 
lots as useless, and introduced a novel 
and undignified method of voting. What 
he (Mr. C. Bentinck) wanted was to give 
voters two alternatives—the Botany Bay 
system of skulking to the poll, and the 
system of voting like a free-born Briton, 
and he should certainly take the opinion 
of the Committee upon this Amendment. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 118; 
Noes 45: Majority 73. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER, in moving as an 
Amendment, in page 4, sub-section 13, 
line 43, after “shall,” to insert ‘ him- 
self, or if requested by the elector the re- 
turning officer shall,” said, those on that 
—the Opposition—sidehad been charged 
with bringing forward points of a minute 
character, not worthy the time they had 
oceupied. But it could not be for a mo- 
ment denied that the Amendment he was 
now about to propose eminently deserved 
consideration. Under the Bill a voter 
who was uneducated or ill-educated was 
practically disfranchised, and the point 
was, whether or no it was sound policy 
to adopt an educational test for the suf- 
frage. In 1866, when the hon. Member 
for Hull (Mr. Clay) proposed such a 
test, the First Minister of the Crown 
said it was contrary to the policy which 
guided the distribution of political power. 
The argument was unanswerable, and it 
applied now. What he (Mr. J. Lowther) 
suggested by the present Amendment 
was that, if requested by an elector, 
the presiding officer should fill in the 
ballot paper in accordance with the elec- 
tor’s intentions. The Vice President of 
the Council had said, if that practice were 
allowed, an influence might be brought 
to bear upon the elector to submit his 
ballot paperto a presiding officer, through 
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whose agency a vote might be made 
known outside the polling-booth. But 
if you were not to trust even the presid- 
ing officer you were cutting away one of 
the foundations of the Bill. One of the 
sub-sections in Clause 9 allowed the pre- 
siding officer to fill in ballot papers of 
blind persons, or other persons incapaci- 
tated from voting in the manner required 
by the Act. Now, he contended that a 
voter who could not read was really in- 
capacitated from voting in the manner 
required by the Act. However this 
might be, blind persons and others were 
placed unreservedly in the power of the 
presiding officer ; and why, then, should 
the right hon. Gentleman object to give 
him the same power in the case of voters 
who could not read? The question was 
one of such importance that he thought 
it should have been laid before the Ca- 
binet, and the Committee were entitled 
to have the opinion of the Prime Minister 
respecting it. As the Bill stood, thousands 
of electors would be disfranchised by a 
side-wind, for he must remind the Com- 
mittee that not only uneducated, but im- 
perfectly educated voters would be un- 
able to decipher and properly fill up a 
ballot paper. He should be very willing 
to accept any suggestion as to the form 
in which the Amendment should be put ; 
but he was determined to afford the 
Committee an opportunity of expressing 
its opinion upon this scheme for the dis- 
franchisement of thousands of electors 
in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
In conclusion, he would beg leave to 
move the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice. 
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Amendment proposed, in line 48, after 
the word ‘shall,’ to insert the words 
‘himself, or if requested by the elector 
the presiding officer shall.” —(M/r. James 
Lowther.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
proper place for such an Amendment 
was in sub-section 8, of Clause 9, where 
provision was made for the blind and 
other persons physically incapacitated, 
and he did not deny that, when the 
proper occasion arose, it was a question 
which might be fairly considered, though 
the Government did not think it neces- 
sary to make special provisions for those 
who could not read or write. As the 
Amendment stood he objected to it be- 
cause it would apply to all electors. The 
Government were of opinion that the 
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uneducated voters would not be disfran- 
chised by the operation of the Bill, 
because if they were men of common 
sense, they would know where to place 
their marks, on being informed before 
going into the polling-places. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
the question was one necessary to be 
considered, for a great number of voters 
were certainly unable to read. He 
agreed that the proper place for the 
Amendment was in Clause 9, and he 
had given Notice of an Amendment to 
enable an illiterate voter to take a wit- 
ness with him into the polling-place, to 
see that he put his mark in the right 
place. There was a precedent for this 
provision in the Victorian Act. In the 
case of a blind man the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. W. E. Forster) said that he 
should go before a justice of the peace 
and declare for whom he intended to 
vote; but considering that a poor man 
could not spare the time required for 
going to a justice of the peace, and then 
to the poll—such a provision would have 
the effect of virtually disfranchising 
such a voter. What the working men 
throughout the country felt very strongly 
was this—the Bill related not only to 
Parliamentary, but to municipal elec- 
tions; and they very fairly, as he 
thought, urged that the returning officer 
was not the proper person to assist the 
voter in this matter, as that officer would 
very likely in the former elections, and 
certainly in the latter, be some great 
employer of labour, against whose in- 
fluence the Bill was intended to protect 
the working man. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he should 
certainly prefer to challenge the decision 
of the Committee on the point now, 
unless hon. Members opposite were 
prepared to show reasons against his 
proposal, for when Clause 9 was reached 
the Committee would doubtless be told 
that the question had been already de- 
cided by Clause 3. He was sorry he 
had not previously known that his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. A. Cross) 
had an Amendment relating to this 
matter on a subsequent clause, as he 
should have liked to have consulted 
him upon the subject. He (Mr. Lowther) 
however must say he much preferred 
his own Amendment to that of his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. A. Cross), 
as numerous objections would be urged 
against any person being admitted into 
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a polling - booth except the responsible 
official sworn to secrecy under heavy 
penalties, whom his Amendment pro- 
posed to intrust with this duty, and who 
could not be objected to in the manner 
that a friend of the voter, who might be 
an agent or other person having influence 
over him, could be taken exception to. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he must 
oppose the Amendment on the additional 
ground that it would open the door to a 
great evasion of the Ballot. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, a reference to 
the Colonial Acts would show that in 
every case but one provision similar to 
that now proposed was made for the 
blind and voters unable to read. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that in 
South Australia the provision was pre- 
cisely what was made in this Bill. 

Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE said, 
he wished to ask if the Government 
would be disposed to adopt some Amend- 
ment on the 9th clause if the discussion 
were postponed till then? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER could only say 
that the Government would consider the 
subject, and he hoped hon. Members on 
both sides would do the same. 

Mr. FOTHERGILL said, he con- 
sidered it essential in the case of the 
working man that there should be no 
means of ascertaining how he gave his 
vote. 

CotonEL BARTTELOT said, he 
thought this a most important question. 
He had no doubt the papers would be 
a mass of error, and he believed the 
result of the clause as it stood would be 
to disfranchise one-third of the new 
constituency. 

CotonEL CORBETT said, he enter- 
tained the same opinion. If they had 
agreed to the use of coloured cards the 
illiterate electors would have been able 
to see for whom they wished to vote. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, this 
was @ municipal as well as a Parlia- 
mentary Bill, and it applied equally to 
female voters who might not possess 
that feeling of independence which was 
generally attributed to working men. 
Great numbers of persons would be dis- 
franchised by the Bill until education 
was more thoroughly spread than it was 
at present. 

Mr. BIRLEY said, he thought it a 
great defect in the machinery of the Bill 
that an illiterate voter would not be able 
to poll. He hoped the hon. Member for 
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York (Mr. J. Lowther) would take the 
opinion of the Committee on the Amend- 
ment. It was desirable that the country 
should know who were for curtailing the 
franchise, and who were really desirous 
of extending it. He believed the con- 
stituency would rather see a good elec- 
tion Bill than a Bill for secret voting. 

Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE said, 
he believed the protection proposed 
would be necessary in many eases for 
the educated as well as for the illiterate 
voter. Even an educated man having 
to run the gauntlet of a large crowd 
hissing and hooting, and forced into a 
compartment with a paper he was com- 
pelled to sign, might require assist- 
ance. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
what was asked for was reasonable, and 
he would invite the right hon. Gentleman 
in charge of the Bill to say how he pro- 
posed to provide for a bond fide difficulty 
in the case of an uneducated voter. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that, in 
the absence of the right hon. Baronet, 
he had stated that Clause 9 would have 
afforded a much better opportunity of 
discussing the matter. The Government 
considered that they had protected the 
uneducated voter by giving him a list of 
candidates arranged in alphabetical 
order, and common sense would enable 
him to give his vote without any special 
provision. From his experience of un- 
educated men he thought they would 
have little difficulty in running a finger 
down the list, and voting for the first, 
second, third, or fourth candidate, as the 
case might be, having previously been 
told the order in which the respective 
candidates stood on the list. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
some one would have to tell the voter 
this, so that, after all, it came to dic- 
tation. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he must 
remind the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) that it had already 
been determined that public notice of 
the order in which the candidates stood 
should be given immediately after the 
nomination; and the working men to 
whom the right hon. Baronet referred 
must be more stupid than any with whom 
he (Mr. Forster) had come in contact, if, 
with that amount of information, they 
would not be able to fix upon the candi- 
date or candidates for whom they wished 
to vote. 
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Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
he might mention a case which occurred 
in the West of England. An election 
for Truro was held some years ago when 
there were four candidates—two Smiths 
and two Vivians, one of each name being 
a Liberal, and one of each a Conserva- 
tive. This conjunction of names might 
have puzzled even a tolerably well-edu- 
cated man. In such a case it was clear 
an ignorant man must get information 
from some one outside, and getting it 
would expose him to influence; it was 
therefore reasonable to ask that he might 
be allowed to consult the returning offi- 
cer, who was hypotheticaliy above sus- 
picion. 

Mr. A. EGERTON said, one reason 
for deciding the matter now was that no 
one had any idea when Clause 9 would 
be reached. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER mentioned an 
election for Lisburne at which there 
were two candidates with identical names 
—Jonathan Richardson. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, the reason 
why it was necessary to discuss these 
details in Committee so fully was that 
they had not been discussed, as they ought 
to have been, in a Select Committee up- 
stairs. Even now the Bill had better be 
withdrawn for the Session in order that 
it might be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee next Session. As a representative 
of a southern county he could say that 
there were electors who could no more 
fill up their ballot papers than they could 
fly over the moon. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he did not 
think that the uneducated peasant or 
artizan would have any difficulty in 
knowing the name of the candidate for 
whom he wished to vote as he would be 
put through a preliminary training, and 
would be told whether the name stood 
No. 5 or 6 on the list. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, he must 
insist that the clause as it stood would 
disfranchise a large number of electors, 
and that there was as much reason in 
assisting a man who could not read and 
write as there was in assisting one who 
was blind. 

Str JOHN HAY said, he could not 
perceive what disadvantage could arise 
from giving a voter information before 
he entered the booth. Though acknow- 
ledging the educational attainments of 
voters in the North of England, he 
would mention a case which occurred in 
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a northern constituency, that he once 
represented, of a gentleman by no means 
uneducated who intended to vote in his 
favour. The gentleman’sname was Bright, 
and on being asked whom he voted for 
he answered “Bright,” with the object 
probably of pointing out to the returning 
officer the fact that his name was on the 
register. The returning officer, however, 
choose to record the vote in favour of 
“Bright,” although there was no candi- 
date of that name. This was one of 
many instances which might be adduced 
to show the desirability of making the 
change recommended by the hon. Mem- 
ber for York (Mr. J. Lowther). 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, that, 
however much he might be opposed to a 
Bill on the second reading, yet when it 
came before them in Committee he, for 
one, should never be a party to anything 
like factious opposition. But he wished 
to state that he felt so strongly upon the 
point under discussion that, whether they 
went to a division or not, he should feel 
it his duty to divide upon the point when 
they arrived at the 9th clause, acting in 
conformity with a large meeting of work- 
ing men, who were friends of the Ballot. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, that the 
returning officer was a responsible 
official, who might be rendered liable 
toa penalty if he disclosed the way any 
elector had voted, whereas the obligation 
of secrecy could not be imposed on a 
private friend of a voter. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, in refer- 
ence to what had been said as to the 
educational superiority of northern con- 
stituencies, he must remark that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council was a native of Dorset- 
shire, and consequently belonged to the 
South of England. 

Mr. GREENE said, he did not, think 
the clause would disfranchise a number of 
voters, but it would certainly lead to 
their voting otherwise than they in- 
tended, and voting ought not to be a 
matter of haphazard. On such a sub- 
ject as this the Committee ought to have 
the opinions of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
Was it possible for the Prime Minister 
to shut their mouths, and if the Bill 
were not passed did he intend to apply 
for a Royal Charter? Hon. Members 
opposite knew perfectly well that the 
measure could not pass this year; they 
were bringing themselves into ridicule 
throughout the country, and at the next 
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General Election the Conservatives 
would have a large majority. [‘‘ Ques- 
tion!”?] The question was whether 
voters should vote in the way they in- 
tended. For himself he might mention 
that he had been very fortunate through- 
out his career. Good fortune had fol- 
lowed him from his earliest days, and he 
had no doubt that any mistakes which 
occurred in the polling-booth would be 
in his favour. Whatever he thought he 
said, because, unlike hon. Members op- 
posite, he was not afraid of his leader. 
In conclusion, he appealed to them, if 
they were free men, to state their opi- 
nions with respect to the Amendment. 

Mr. RODEN said, he would accept 
the invitation of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Greene) and express his 
hope that the right hon. Gentleman who 
had charge of the Bill would allow the 
division to be taken at once, as the sole 
object of the Opposition was to strangle 
the Bill. The right hon. Baronet op- 
posite (Sir Stafford Northcote) had ad- 
verted to the ignorance of constituencies 
in the West of England : on the Govern- 
ment side there was but one opinion and 
one argument—namely, ‘‘We mean to 
pass the Ballot Bill in spite of all your 
opposition.” 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
the want of intelligence was rather on 
the part of the hon. Member who had 
just sat down than on the part of his 
constituents. He had not said there was 
any particular want of intelligence 
among West of England voters, but had 
merely mentioned a mistake which oc- 
curred in that part of the country in con- 
sequence of a similarity of names, and 
pointed out that ignorant voters might 
be easily puzzled under such circum- 
stances. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK said, he was 
of opinion that the Bill would strangle 
itself without any interference on the 
part of the Opposition. The right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the measure 
had been justly lauded in the course 
of these debates, but it must now 
be obvious to him that he had under- 
taken a task so Herculean as to be 
beyond even his powers. The Bill was 
crudely and imperfectly framed; every 
word of it must necessarily give rise to 
a discussion ; every clause contained a 
host of blunders, and every section was 
a comedy of errors. Members of Par- 
liament ought to be allowed to express 
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their opinions, and if the Comniittee had 
had the assistance of hon. Members op- 
posite on the entangled clauses of this 
Bill it would have been more advan- 
tageous than their sitting in silence and 
leaving all the work to those who sat on 
the opposite benches. [‘‘ Question! ’’] 
Would hon. Members neither speak 
themselves nor allow others to do so? 
Was the House of Commons to sit in 
dumb show under the dictation of one 
man? Was no Member to be allowed 
to express his opinion? If that were 
so, the sooner they left the House the 
better. Many of the difficulties and 
errors that were to be found in this 
hopeless measure might have been sim- 
plified or removed if the Committee had 
had the assistance of hon. Members op- 
posite, who were not only thoroughly 
conversant with the details of the mea- 
sure, but were prepared to state them 
until there came forth the stern dictum 
for silence. As far as they had gone, 
the proceedings showed that almost 
every clause in the Bill required altera- 
tion, and he asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether, at this period of the 
Session, looking to the difficulties which 
were before him, he would proceed un- 
aided to carry out his design? The Bill 
was so crudely drawn that every line 
was full of mistakes. 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 148; 
Noes 231: Majority 83. 


Srr JOHN PAKINGTON: I desire 
now, Sir, to make another appeal to 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government. Earlier 
in the evening we were told that the 
Government desired to proceed this 
evening with at least three Bills of im- 
portance, two of them Irish Bills, and 
the third the Merchant Shipping Acts 
Amendment Bill; and I would, there- 
fore, now ask the Government and the 
House whether the time has not come 
when we may fairly devote the rest of 
the evening to doing something like real 
business. We have now wasted five 
hours. [Loud “eh I cannot feel 
any surprise at this wild burst of unac- 
customed liberty. It is but natural that 
hon. Members should desire to make 
themselves heard after so long an en- 
forced silence, and no other result could 
be anticipated from this extraordinary 
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attempt to gag one side of the House 
of Commons. [‘Oh!’] Still, Sir, we 
have wasted hours in this hopeless 
struggle on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government—[‘‘ No, no!” ]—to force 
this Bill, under such extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, through the House of Com- 
mons. It seems to me that neither the 
Government nor the House can be fully 
aware of the magnitude of the task in 
which they are engaged. Here is not 
only a Bill of 57 clauses, but a Bill with 
no less than 133 sub-sections, each of 
which is, in fact, a separate clause. I 
ask the Government, I ask the House, 
if you have any reasonable hope at this 
period of the Session of being able to 
force the Bill through Parliament. 
[ Cheers.| Then, if you really have any 
such hope, I appeal to the common sense 
of the House, and to the experience of 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government, whether it is right you 
should entertain it. What is this Bill? 
i Ballot !”] I put aside now the dif- 
erence of views entertained as to the 
wisdom or otherwise of the Ballot, but 
this Bill is an attempt to make a very 
great and important change in the elec- 
toral system of this country. Is it right 
—I appeal to the common sense of 
Gentlemen on all sides—is it right that 
a Bill of such importance, with this 
great number of clauses, should be 
forced on at the end of July with one 
side of the House bound to silence, and 
under circumstances which absolutely 
forbid the decent and decorous discus- 
sion of a measure of this immense mag- 
nitude? I beg, Sir, to move that you 
do report Progress. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I hope, Sir, 
that the right hon. Baronet (Sir John 
Pakington) does not seriously intend to 
ask us to stop our discussion so early 
(12 o’clock), and after having been en- 
gaged on this Bill so short atime. I do 
not think the right hon. Baronet is quite 
aware—indeed, I feel assured he is not, 
from the tone of his remarks—of the 
real manner in which this question is re- 
garded by hon. Members on this side of 
the House. We have been constantly 
taunted with our wish to pass this Bill 
through the House, and hon. Members 
on this side have been taunted for not 
assisting in throwing obstructions in our 
path. From the fact that I have had 
charge of this Bill it has been my lot to 
trouble the Committee very often, and I 
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feel it due to hon. Members on this side 
of the House to explain what I believe 
to be the grounds which actuate them in 
the course they have taken. We be- 
lieve—and we think we have reason to 
believe—that this Ballot Bill is desired 
by our constituents, and that there is no 
measure which they have more at heart. 
{ Cheers and counter-cheers.| Hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side deny that. 
We say we are a majority of this House, 
and that the majority of the constituen- 
cies of the country have returned us, 
and we think we have a right to say 
what we believe our constituents wish. 
And when hon. Members on this side of 
the House are taunted with having pre- 
served silence, and with having taken 
no part in the discussions in this Bill, 
they reply, and they have a right to re- 
ply—[An hon. Memser: But they do 
not reply. |—[ Laughter |—I believe I am 
not going beyond my authority when I say 
that their reply is, that they believe that 
more discussion, more obstruction, has 
been raised upon this Bill and upon its 
details, with a view to delay, than is 
usually the case even with Bills of this 
importance. Hon. Gentlemen on this 
side of the House feel they are fulfilling 
the wishes of the country in supporting 
the Bill, and in doing their utmost to 
obtain the sense of the House of Com- 
mons with respect to it, leaving the re- 
sponsibility of rejecting it on the other 
House of Parliament if they desire to 
exercise the right to do so, while they, 
at the same time, believe that the other 
House, acting in accordance with. their 
past history, would not refuse to consider 
a Bill even at some sacrifice of conve- 
nience, which the majority of the House 
of Commons are in favour of, and which 
concerns the manner in which its Mem- 
bers are elected. 

Mr. LIDDELL: Sir, I do not desire 
to see Parliamentary privileges strained 
unduly, but I must remind my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. W. E. Forster) that if 
there is a man who has set a precedent 
for factious opposition, he is that man. 
He took a very prominent part about 
this period of the Session a few years 
ago, in respect of another Bill, when he 
was in a minority. I wish to add that 
Ido not think a more unfortunate re- 
mark ever fell from a Minister than that 
which fell from him to-night. The right 
hon. Gentleman talked about throwing 
on ‘another place” the odium and the 
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responsibility of the rejection of this 
measure—and if that ‘‘ other place,” in 
the exercise of their unquestioned pre- 
rogative, should reject this Bill, Her 
Majesty’s Ministers may, perhaps, exer- 
cise the Royal Prerogative against them. 
If such an act had came from this side 
of the House, it would have been called 
an act of the greatest tyranny. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he did not 
think a reference to what had occurred 
at 4 o’clock would at all assist hon. 
Members in dealing with the question 
under discussion. The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Liddell) would find the Govern- 
ment prepared, at the proper time, to 
enter into the question. At present it 
was desirable that any observations 
which might be made should be con- 
fined to the subject immediately before 
the House. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Droitwich (Sir John Pak- 
ington) had paid a most questionable 
compliment to his own Friends, for he 
had observed that no speeches had been 
delivered on the subject of the Ballot on 
the Ministerial side, but yet that the 
whole of the evening had been wasted. 
A specimen of neater workmanship when 
the right hon. Gentleman for the mo- 
ment acted in the capacity of leader he 
had never seen. As to the prospect to 
which the hon. Member for Northumber- 
land (Mr. Liddell) had referred, that 
Her Majesty’s Government would exer- 
cise the Royal Prerogative for the pur- 
pose of interfering with the independ- 
ence of the other House of Parliament 
in reference to the present Bill, he would 
only say that it was the pure creature of 
his own imagination. No such state- 
ment was to be found either in the lan- 
guage of his right hon. Friend near him 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) or his own, and no 
Member of the Government had ever in- 
timated any intention of the kind. As 
to the debate which had now arisen, it 
was quite clear, taking into account the 
animated manner in which it had begun, 
that there were materials sufficient in 
the House to prevent the further pro- 
gress of the Bill that evening, so that, 
on the whole, it would, perhaps, be the 
best course to pursue to accede to the 
Motion which had been made, although 
whatever right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site might think, the Bill was regarded 
by the constituencies at large as a most 
important measure. 
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Mr. DISRAELI said, he was not at 
all surprised that the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gladstone) should have depre- 
cated any allusion to what had occurred 
in the early part of the evening, for 
anything more disgraceful to the House 
of Commons had never happened, or 
anything which, unless checked, was 
more likely eventually to imperil the 
liberties of this country. Why the right 
hon. Gentleman should be astonished at 
what had fallen from his hon. Friend 
the Member for Northumberland (Mr. 
Liddell), considering what had previ- 
ously fallen from the Vice President of 
the Council, he could not understand. 
The Vice President of the Council had 
gone out of his way to assume in the 
most unconstitutional manner that if the 
Bill under discussion went up to the 
House of Lords it would certainly be 
rejected. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
not stated anything of the kind. He 
did not say that the Bill would be re- 
jected in “another place.” He spoke 
of the responsibility of its rejection, if 
it were passed by the House of Commons, 
being thrown on the other House of 
Parliament. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he would re- 
commend the right hon. Gentleman in 
future never to explain, seeing that his 
explanation amounted simply to throw- 
ing the responsibility of the rejection of 
the Bill on the House of Lords. Wasit 
not the fact that the right hon. Gentle- 
man gloated with triumph over the idea 
of their taking that course, and that every 
hon. Member connected his expressions 
with what had occurred at the beginning 
of the evening, as if the whole thing 


. were a part of a conspiracy into which 


the Government had ryt Basa 
—yes, part of an avowed and shamefu 
conspiracy against the undoubted privi- 
leges of the other House of Parlia- 
ment ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I think the ex- 
pressions ‘‘avowed and shameful con- 
spiracy,”’ as employed by the right hon. 
Gentleman, are not quite Parliamen- 


tary. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that if there 
were any expression of his to which the 
Chairman objected he begged imme- 
diately to withdraw it. He believed, 
however, that he could, if necessary, 
furnish good precedents for the use 


of any expressions which he had em- 
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cage They might, at the same time, 
e considered as withdrawn without 
hesitation. He wished, in the next 
place, to make a few remarks on what 
had just fallen from the First Minister 
of the Crown, and his happy sarcasm 
on the statement of his mght hon. 
Friend the Member for Droitwich (Sir 
John Pakington), to the effect that five 
hours had that evening been wasted on 
the Ballot Bill. ‘‘If,” said the right 
hon. Gentleman, ‘‘that time has been 
wasted, it must have been by you and 
your Friends;” but had he forgotten 
that five minutes before the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council had announced 
that he had been speaking the whole 
evening on the part of his political sup- 
porters? Therefore he (Mr. Disraeli) 
thought Her Majesty’s Government, and 
those whom they represented in that 
debate, must admit that they had had 
their fair share of the waste of the even- 
ing. The real position of the case was 
that the Government had contrived, and 
had apparently long meditated, to pick 
a quarrel with the House of Lords. He 
wished to remind the House that it was 
but ashort time back—only some ten days 
ago—since the right hon. Gentleman 
picked a quarrel with the House of 
Commons. The right hon. Gentleman, 
little more than a week ago, rated and 
vilified the House of Commons, and told 
them that they had behaved in such a 
manner that they were unworthy of the 
privileges which had descended to them 
for centuries—privileges by which alone 
an imperious or incapable Minister could 
be kept under control, and that the con- 
sequence of their conduct would be that 
probably they would be deprived of those 
privileges. Therefore hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, who felt so proud of the hos- 
tile position which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had taken with respect to the 
other branch of the Legislature, should 
not forget that their turn might soon 
come, and that they had had an inti- 
mation, almost within a week, of the 
spirit with which they will be treated if 
they assert those rights and privileges 
which hitherto had been considered 
the best security for their liberties. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT: Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli), 
who is an accomplished actor, and who 
is capable of affecting a passion he does 
not feel, has taunted us on this side with 
our situation. Now, I may venture to 


- Mr. Disraeli 
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make one remark, and it shall only be 
one. { ‘‘ Hear, hear!’ ] You taunt us with 
not speaking, and when we try to speak 
you will not let us. I was going to say 
that the right hon. Gentleman to-night 
has made a very important statement. 
He says there has taken place in this 
House to-day a scene which is shameful 
to the House of Commons—disgraceful 
to the House of Commons, and which is 
perilous to the liberties of the country. 
Now, the right hon. Gentleman occupies 
the great and responsible position of 
Leader of the Opposition, and I venture 
to say that the first duty of the Leader 
of the Opposition, when a scene occurs 
in the House of Commons which is dis- 
graceful to this House and perilous to 
the interests of this country, is to pro- 
pose a vote of censure on Government. 
If the right hon. Gentleman, after the 
language he has used to-night, shrinks 
from bringing forward such a Motion, he 
has exhibited an amount of political— 
what phrase shall I use ?—timidity—I do 
not wish to indulge in strong language— 
I say he has taken a course of political 
timidity which has characterized no 
Leader of the Opposition in the Parlia- 
mentary history of this country. When 
Mr. Fox occupied the same situation, op- 
posed to a great majority, he also used 
strong language, but he did not shrink 
from bringing his principles to issue in 
the House of Commons; andif we are to 
have language of this kind employed, I 
think it ought to be employed by a 
Leader of the Opposition who ventures 
to take upon it the sense of the House 
of Commons. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. V. Har- 
court) has appeared in new colours; he 
has appeared as counsel for the Leader 
of the Opposition. He has cited the au- 
thority of Mr. Fox, a great Whig au- 
thority. Now, Mr. Fox never accepted 
the advice of his opponents in the guid- 
ance of his Parliamentary conduct, and 
I will quote one of the maxims of Mr. 
Fox with respect to the duties of the 
House of Commons. Mr. Fox empha- 
tically says that deliberation, and not 
despatch, is the duty of the House of 
Commons. And, Sir, the whole tone of 
the representatives of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, supported and advised by the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
(Mr. V. Harcourt), is the reverse of that. 
Mr. Fox understood the policy and prac- 
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tised it by appealing to the country be- 
fore he dain a Vote of Censure. The 
time may come, and I trust will come, 
when it may be the duty of the Opposi- 
tion to move votes of censure; but at 
this period we have on the Table of this 
House an exemplification of the conduct 
which has been complained of this even- 
ing. Before this warrant is on the Table 
of the House it is idle for us to take 
the sense of the House. I wish to call 


attention to the position in which the | 


right hon. Gentlemen opposite are placing 
our business. Before the discussion on 
this Bill, I asked the Attorney General 
for Ireland to explain as to two Bills 
which have never been—{ Cries of ‘‘ Or- 
der !”’ and ‘‘ Question !”? }—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the Committee that they are a Commit- 
tee on the Parliamentary Elections Bill, 
and that the debate is wandering from 
the subject. The question is that the 
Chairman report Progress. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Iam very sorry, 
Sir, that I have followed the example of 
higher authorities, and violated the rules 
of debate ; but I thought this Motion of 
Progress was that the House may pro- 
ceed to other business; and I was exem- 
plifying to the House the necessity of 
proceeding to other business. If I have 
been wrong I apologize. I rose to warn 
the House to terminate this discussion. 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY: I quite agree 
with the hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford (Mr. VY. Harcourt) that it is the 
duty of hon. Members on this side of 
the House, under the leadership of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) to chal- 
lenge the course adopted by Govern- 
ment. I consider the question one of the 
greatest constitutional questions which 
has been raised in this House, or ever 
brought before the country. [‘‘ Ques- 
tion !’”} 

Tut CHAIRMAN: The Question is 
that I report Progress. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
only want to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President of the Council, 
if he can state when he will place on 
the Paper the terms of the clauses with 
regard to polling-places ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I hoped to 
have done so this evening; but it will 
be done to-morrow morning. 

Mr. W. ORMSBY-GORE: Will 
they include Irish polling-places ? 


{Jury 20, 1871} 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER: No, those 


are now under the consideration of the 
Solicitor General for Ireland. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD BILL. 
(Mr. Stansfeld, Mr, Secretary Bruce, Mr. W. E. 
Forster.) 
[Biz 230.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. STANSFELD, in moving that 


this Bill be now read a second time, 
said, its object was to concentrate in a 
new Department to be created by the 
Bill the existing functions of the Poor 
Law Board, certain functions of the 
Privy Council with regard to health, 
and the prevention of disease, especially 
the oversight of such matters as vacci- 
nation, the powers and duties of the 
Home Office and of the Local Govern- 
ment Act Office with regard to local 
government, and certain other powers 
and duties of the Home Office with re- 
ference to the registration of births, 
deaths, and marriages, and the collation 
of local taxation Returns. This Bill 
asked no new powers whatever. It 
was practically the 6th chapter of the 
Rating and Local Government Bill, 
which was introduced by his right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, and which had been withdrawn ; 
but in consenting to the passing of 
this Bill, they would not commit them- 
selves to the larger questions involved 
in the measure which had been with- 
drawn. The measure, which was in- 
troduced on its own merits, was based 
on the Report of the Sanitary Commis- * 
sion presented at the beginning of this 
Session. The 13th Resolution to which 
that Commission agreed was to the effect 
that it was expedient that the adminis- 
tration of the laws concerning public 
health and the relief of the poor should 
be presided over by one Minister as a 
central authority, whose title should 
signify his charge of both Departments. 
And the next Resolution was to the 
effect that the central authority should 
have general powers of supervision and 
inspection, and defined powers of control 
and direction over all local health au- 
thorities, and should exercise the sani- 
tary powers and duties now exercised 
by the Privy Council, or the Home 
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tively. He proposed by this Bill to carry 
out these two Resolutions, with only 
two exceptions. He did not propose to 
interfere with any of the veterinary 
functions of the Privy Council nor with 
the Board of Trade. The office of Re- 
gistrar General of births, deaths, and 
marriages, the Medical Department of 
the Privy Council, and the Local Go- 
vernment Office, under Mr. Tom Taylor, 
would be transferred to the Local Go- 
vernment Board. It might be supposed 
by some that this Bill was an effort to 
introduce the thin edge of the wedge of 
a centralizing system. If that were the 
object of the Bill or the policy of the 
Government, he should be the last man 
to propose such a measure. There was 
nothing in the Report of the Sanitary 
Commission which he admired more than 
that part in which they expressed their 
conviction of the growing importance of 
local government in this country. This 
Bill, instead of destroying, would give 
new force to the principle of local go- 
vernment in this country. 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY, in 
seconding the Motion, said, as the 
Chairman of the Commission on whose 
Report the Bill was based, he wished 


Local Government 


to say that it was possible that the title 
of the Bill might lead to a misunder- 
standing; it seemed to have been mis- 
understood by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Worcestershire (Mr. Knight), 
who he saw by the Notice Paper in- 
tended to move the rejection of the 


measure. The object of the Sanitary 
Commission was to perfect and develop 
local government, and this was also the 
object of the Bill. They had had three 
objects before them—to consolidate the 
law, to make local government active 
and uniform, and to collect fragments of 
central supervision which were at pre- 
sent scattered through no less than four 
Departments, and place them in one cen- 
tral Department—namely, a Local Go- 
vernment Board united with the Poor Law 
Board. The enactments on the subject 
of local government had become so ac- 
cumulated and confused that the law on 
that subject was wholly unintelligible. 
local government had itself been made 
a matter of option, and there was no 
practical local government in a great part 
of this kingdom. A central authority 
was required to carry out the purposes 
of local government. The Sanitary Com- 
missioners had recommended, in sub- 
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stance, the simplified central authority 
proposed by this Bill. They advised 
that there should be one consolidated 
statute upon the subject of all local go- 
vernment, and proposed, a scheme of 
which this one was a portion, to carry 
out their object. They had drawn up 
a Bill consisting of 400 clauses, which 
he should have the honour of ask- 
ing the House to read a first time next 
Tuesday, so that the matter might, 
during the Recess, be considered by the 
country, and he hoped that in substance 
it might next Session be adopted by 
the Government. That Bill would take 
the place of a number of independent 
and frequently contradictory Acts in 
relation to this subject. It was most 
desirable that there should be a law to 
establish a uniform and imperative sys- 
tem of local government; and for this 
purpose it was requisite that there 
should be established some one central 
authority to assist and stimulate local 
government. An economy of officers 
would also increase efficiency—for in- 
stance, the united central authority 
would have one set of inspectors for all 
local government, instead of having a 
variety of inspectors under various Acts. 
The machinery of the Poor Law Board 
would be sufficient in carrying out this 
work, their officers would serve for the 
whole, and the Boards of Guardians 
were ready to hand for local govern- 
ment in rural places. In his opinion 
there was no fear of any increase of cen- 
tralization under this Bill. Centraliza- 
tion at the present time was excessive, 
and by this Bill would be reduced. By 
this Bill local government would be set 
at work throughout the country. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
2 That the Bill be now read a second 
time. 


Mr. KNIGHT said, he regretted that 
this Bill should be brought forward at 
so late a period of the Session, and in 
so imperfect a state as it was. It was 
only a portion of a larger scheme which 
was not yet before the House. The real 
origin and explanation of this Bill was 
that it was sought to place the whole 
local government of the country under 
the Poor Law Board. When Mr. Baines 
was President of that Board it aimed 
at carrying out no aggressive objects ; 
but now it wished to encroach on the 
power of the local authorities, and to 
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bring them entirely under its control. 
This it had done by promoting various 
measures; but the great coup was the 
Union Chargeability Act, which had led 
to a great increase of the rates. During 
the 12 years before the passing of that 
Act the rates amounted to an average 
of £6,016,000 per annum; and during 
the four years subsequent to its passing 
their average amount per annum rose to 
£7,443,000. That was the result of 
breaking up the sound principle of paro- 
chial chargeability ; and the country 
would yet have to return to the old area 
of natural charity and mutual charity. 
Nothing could be more infamous than the 
present condition of the system of medical 
relief in the country, while the preven- 
tion of the adulteration of the food of 
the people was a matter of the utmost 
importance. The Government might 
have taken up these and other subjects 
with much greater advantage. The action 
of the Government in proposing this mea- 
sure was a police action, and if such a 
system were to go on nothing soon would 
be safe from Government inspection in 
some form or other. He begged to move 
as an Amendment that the Bill be read 
a second time upon this day three months. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, the Bill was another 
step in the direction of centralization, 
giving large powers and authority to a 
central authority, without giving any 
details as to the way in which these 
powers would be exercised, and he there- 
fore objected to it. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘“‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day three months.” —(Mr. Knight.) 


Mr. WHITBREAD said, he must 
deny that this was an act of aggression 
originating with the Poor Law Board; 
it was founded upon a recommendation 
of the Sanitary Commission. This mea- 
sure was not a piece of centralization 
in the right sense of the term—that of 
taking powers from the local authorities. 
It only grouped together under one roof 
various authorities that were already 
centralized, and professed to place them 
under the control of one responsible 
Minister. 

Str MASSEY LOPES said, he was 
at first inclined to oppose the Bill, but 
had seen reason to change his opinion. 
The statement of the President of the 
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Poor Law Board had been very satis- 
factory, and he (Sir Massey Lopes) would 
support the second reading. 

Mr. J. FIELDEN opposed the Bill as 
an attempt at further legislation. 

Mr. DELAHUNTY said, he only ob- 
jected to the Bill because Ireland was 
not included in it. He thought it would 
secure local legislation for local affairs. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand 
part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


FEES OF CONQUEST, &C. ABOLITION 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of The Lorp Apvooarez, Bill to 
abolish reductions ex capite lecti and the distinc- 
tion between Fees of Conquest and Fees of Heri- 
tage in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by The 
Lorp Apvocate and Mr. Apam. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 260.] 


BEERHOUSES (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of The Marquess of Iartineron, 
Bill to amend “The Beerhouses (Ireland) Act, 
1864 ;” and for other purposes relating thereto, 
ordered to be brought in by The Marquess of 
Hartineton and Mr. Souicrror Genera for 
IRELAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 259.] 


LIMITED OWNERS RESIDENCE AcT (1870) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Stapterton, Bill to amend 
“The Limited Owners Residence Act, 1870,” 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Srapizton, Sir 
Joun Esmonpg, and Mr. Sracpoous. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 261.] 


House adjourned at Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 21st July, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Pusurc Bruis—First Reading— 
Municipal Corporation Act Amendment ®* (273). 

Second Reading—Election Commissioners Ex- 
penses * (255); Sewage Utilization Supple- 
mental * (254). 

Report—Local Government Supplemental (No. 4)* 
(247); Glasgow Boundary * (199). 

Third Reading — Pedlars Certificates* (252) ; 
Statute Law Revision * (242); Public Schools 
Act (1868) Amendment * (265), and passed. 
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ARMY REGULATION BILL. 
THE ROYAL WARRANT.—QUESTION. 
NOTICF OF RESOLUTION. 


Lorp ORMATHWAITE: Seeing the 
noble Earl the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs in his place, I beg to put a Ques- 
tion with reference to the future course 
of business in regard to the Army Regu- 
lation Bill. I understand that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers have entirely dis- 
pensed, with the concurrence of this 
House, with regard to the abolition of 
purchase, and that they have likewise 
intimated their intention again to submit 
the Army Regulation Bill to the con- 
sideration of the House. I wish to ask 
whether, in this state of things, they will 
not, as a matter of course, reprint the 
Bill, removing those portions of it to 
which they no longer ask the concur- 
rence of this House? This would enable 
us to know what it is to which we are 
asked to agree. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I have only re- 
ceived Notice of the noble Lord’s Ques- 
tion within the last two minutes; but I 
apprehend there can be no doubt as to 
the answer which I must return to it. 
I believe that it is impossible to make 
any alteration in the Bill at its present 
stage. 

Lord Norrusroox presented (by Com- 
mand) the Royal Warrant, dated 20th 
July, 1871, to cancel and determine 
all regulations authorizing the purchase 
or sale or exchange for money of Com- 
missions in the Army from the Ist 
November, 1871. 





Which Warrant is as follows :— 


VICTORIA R. 


Wuerzas by the Act passed in the Session 
holden in the 5th and 6th years of the Reign of 
King Edward VI., Chapter 16, intituled “ Against 
buying and selling of offices,” and the Act passed 
in the 49th year of the Reign of King George IIL, 
Chapter 126, intituled “ An Act for the prevention 
of the sale and brokerage of offices,” all Officers 
in Our Forces are prohibited from selling or bar- 
gaining for the sale of any Commission in Our 
Forces, and from taking or receiving any money 
for the exchange of any such Commission, under 
the penalty of forfeiture of their Commissions 
and of being cashiered, and of divers other penal- 
ties, but the last-mentioned Act exempts from the 
penalties of the said Acts purchases or sales or 
exchanges of any Commissions in Our Forces for 
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such prices as may be regulated and fixed by 
any regulation made or to be made by Us in that 
behalf : 


Ayp Wuereas We think it expedient to put 
an end to all such regulations, and to all sales 
and purchases and all exchanges for money of 
Commissions in Our Forces, and all dealings re- 
lating to such sales, purchases, or exchanges. 


Now, Our Witt anv Pueasure 1s that on 
and after the 1st day of November in this pre- 
sent year, all regulations made by Us or any of 
Our Royal predecessors, or any Officers acting 
under Our authority, regulating or fixing the 
prices at which any Commissions in Our Forces 
may be purchased, sold, or exchanged, or in any 
way authorizing the purchase or sale or exchange 
for money of any such Commissions, shall be 
cancelled and determined. 


Given at Our Court at Osborne, this 20th 
day of July, in the 35th year of Our Reign. 


By Her Majesty’s Command, 
EDWARD CARDWELL. 


Lorp CHELMSFORD: I wish to 
know whether the Government, before 
proceeding to the second reading of the 
Army Regulation Bill, will give some 
Notice of the Amendments which they 
propose to introduce into that measure. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND: My 
Lords, I venture to appeal to my noble 
Friend the noble Earl opposite to fix the 
second reading for Monday week. There 
has been an idea that it would be fixed 
for Monday next; but I find that it is 
not so stated in the Votes, and it would 
be extremely convenient if my noble 
Friend would appoint the day I have 
named. I take this opportunity also of 
giving Notice that on the Motion for 
reading the Bill a second time I shall 
move to add at the end of the Motion 
these words— 

“ But this House in assenting to the Second 
Reading of this Bill desires to express its opinion 
that the interposition of the Executive during the 
progress of a measure submitted to Parliament by 
Her Majesty in order to attain by the exercise of 
Prerogative and without the aid of Parliament 
the principal object of that measure is calculated 
to depreciate and neutralize the independent 
action of the Legislature, and is strongly to be 
condemned : and this House assents tojthe Second 
Reading of this Bill only in order to secure to 
the officers of Her Majesty’s Army the compen- 
sation to which they are entitled consequent 
upon the Abolition of Purchase in the Army.” 


Eart GRANVILLE: The proposal 
of the noble Duke with regard to Mon- 
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day week has taken me by surprise, be- 
cause I understood it had been arranged 
between the noble Duke and my noble 
Friend the Under Secretary for War 
that the second reading should be fixed 
for Monday next. I believe that that 
arrangement, however, was not made 
till after the adjournment of the House, 
and therefore could not be announced in 
the Votes. Her Majesty’s Government 
are anxious to consult the convenience 
of the House, and if Tuesday or Thurs- 
day would be more convenient to the 
noble Duke Her Majesty’s Government 
would be willing to meet his views. But 
considering the constant complaints 
made by noble Lords opposite of busi- 
ness being deferred, I fear that to put 
off a matter of such importance for ten 
days would be open to misconstruction. 

Lorp CAIRNS: After what has fallen 
from the noble Earl (Earl Granville), 
the question seems to be a small one—it 
is merely as between Thursday next and 
the Monday following, and the postpone- 
ment seems only due to those who, being 
unaware that the Bill would be brought 
forward again, have made engagements 
for next week. 

Lorp REDESDALE: The noble Duke 
has given a very important Notice, and 
if he asks to have the second reading 
postponed till Monday week, it is but 
reasonable that his request should be 
complied with. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My objection to 
the postponement is that it is in oppo- 
sition to the arrangement which I un- 
derstood was come to with my noble 
Friend the Under Secretary for War. 
The best course would, perhaps, be for 
my noble Friend to fix the second read- 
ing nominally for Monday next, so that 
we may have a little time to consider the 
point. [‘* No, no!” 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Her Majesty’s Government ought to con- 
sider that the proceedings they have 
themselves taken are of a most extra- 
ordinary and exceptional character ; and 
to enable them to be properly considered 
by this House I think that sufficient 
time ought to be given to bring up to 
town those of your Lordships who, sup- 
posing that the matter was settled, have 
made other arrangements. Nothing 
could be less befitting the dignity of 
your Lordships’ House than to precipi- 
tate its decision on a constitutional ques- 
tion of the magnitude of that raised by 
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the action of the 
ment. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I understand 
from the Notice given by the noble Duke 
that—although it is couched in terms 
which I need not now characterize—it 
is the intention of the noble Lords on 
the other side to give a second reading 
to the Bill. If that is to be the ease, I 
can assure your Lordships that Her 
Majesty’s Government are most anxious 
to meet the convenience of the House, 
and will assent to the noble Duke’s re- 
quest. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND: In order 
that there may be no mistake I will read 
my Motion again. Therefore it both 
recites at the beginning, and repeats at 
the end, that the House assents to the 
second reading for a certain object. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Do not let there 
be any misunderstanding. Do I under- 
stand that, whether the Motion is carried 
or not, the second reading will be agreed 
to? [‘*No, no!” 

THe Eart or CARNARVON: I un- 
derstand that the words of the Resolu- 
tion are contingent upon the second 
reading. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: Or 
rather the second reading is contingent 
on the Motion. [‘‘No, no!”] We 
propose to pass the second reading, in- 
cluding with it a Motion condemnatory 
of the action of the Government. 

Eart GRANVILLE: It appears then 
that the noble Duke asks us to depart 
from the arrangement made with my 
noble Friend the Under Secretary for 
War, in order that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment may take the Bill accompanied 
by a vote of censure, or that the second 
reading may be rejected. 

Viscount HALIFAX: Ido not object 
to the noble Duke’s moving a vote of 
censure, but I do not quite see how the 


‘second reading is to be connected with 


the vote of censure. 

Lorp CAIRNS: The noble Viscount 
cannot suggest that it is out of Order to 
submit a Notice of Motion on the second 
reading; but whether that Motion will 
be in Order when moved is a question 
to be decided when it is proposed. The 
noble Earl (Earl Granville) asks whether 
it is to be understood that under any 
circumstances the Bill is to be read a 
second time. I do not see how anyone 
can guarantee that; but the Motion of 
my noble Friend carries on the face of 
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it our assent to the second reading. If 
the Motion should not be carried, it is 
impossible for any one Member or for 
any number of Members of your Lord- 
ships’ House to bind the action of the 
House. 

Eart GRANVILLE: That is, of 
course, the case. I am perfectly satis- 
fied with the noble Duke’s statement of 
his own views. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that as this was 
a Money Bill their Lordships could not 
amend it in detail; and it was in so 
crude and imperfect a state at present 
that he hoped it would not receive the 
sanction of the House. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD: In the midst 
of this conversation my Question has 
been entirely forgotten. 

Eart GRANVILLE was understood 
to say that he wovld consider what 
course he would take in reference to the 
Question of the noble and learned Lord. 


The Army Regulation Bill was then 
ordered to be read 2* on Monday, the 
31st cnstant. 


PURCHASE OF COMMISSIONS. 
Royal Warrant, dated 20th July 1871, 


to cancel and determine all regulations 
authorising the purchase or sale or ex- 
change for money of Commissions in 
the Army from the 1st of November 
1871: Presented (by command); and to 
be printed. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Six 
o’clock to Monday next, a quarter 
before Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 21st July, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Brrus—Committee—Elec- 
tions (Parliamentary and Municipal) (re-comm.) 
[108]—r.pr.; Sunday Observance Prosecutions 
[235 ]—n.P. ; Municipal Corporations (Ireland) 
Amendment [210], debate adjourned. 

Committee—Report—Epping Forest [224]. 

Considered as amended—Juries (Ireland) * [231]. 

Third Reading—Metropolitan Tramways Provi- 
sional Orders Suspension * [236], and passed. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
Lord Cairns 
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Opposed Business. 


METROPOLIS—NEW COURTS OF 
JUSTICE.—QUESTIONS, 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether he has approved of the archi- 
tectural designs for the New Courts of 
Justice now exhibited in the Library of 
this House ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tot EXCHE- 
QUER replied that he could only give 
the hon. Gentleman the same answer 
that he gave him the day before— 
namely, that these plans had not yet 
been approved of, and they were placed 
in the Library in order to invite the 
opinions of Members of the House of 
Commons ? 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK: Am 
I to understand that they have not been 
approved of ? 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: For the third time I say they 
are not approved of. 


PARLIAMENT—OPPOSED BUSINESS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY wished to hear from 
the First Minister what was his under- 
standing of the hour at which opposed 
business could be taken. This morning 
at Three o’clock a Turnpike Bill was 
taken, though Members had left the 
Hovse in the belief that it would not 
come on. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could give 
nothing but an opinion on the matter 
mentioned by the hon. Gentleman, for 
the question of laying down a rule as to 
opposed business stood over for future 
consideration, the House not having yet 
been able to deal with the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners on Public 
Business. In his opinion there was no 
absolute understanding on the subject, 
and the duty of the Government as to 
opposed business was to consult the 
general feeling of the House. He 
doubted, however, whether it was the 
duty of the Government to recognize as 
opposed business a Bill to which one 
particular Member might take exception, 
if there was a moral unanimity on the 
part of the House in its favour. 

Mr. WHALLEY gave notice that on 
going into Committee of Supply that 
evening he should call attention to the 
hour for taking opposed business, and to 
a personal matter which, in his opinion, 














89 
involved Parliamentary honour and good 


faith. 

Sm GEORGE JENKINSON said, he 
was aware that the hon. Member had 
written a letter to a Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government on the matter 
just referred to by him, and at the pro- 
per time he should be ready to explain 
any slight connection he had had with 
the incident in question. 
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ARMY (PURCHASE SYSTEM). 
THE ROYAL WARRANT. 


Copy presented,—of Royal Warrant of 
20th July 1871, to cancel and determine 
all Regulations authorising the purchase 
or sale or exchange for money of Com- 
missions in the Army from lst November 
1871 [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


[For Royal Warrant—see p. 83. | 


ELECTIONS (PARLIAMENTARY AND 
MUNICIPAL (re-committed) BILL—[Bi1t 103.] 


(Mr, William Edward Forster, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce, The Marquess of Hartington.) 
coMMITTEE. [ Progress, 20th July. | 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Mode of taking the Poll. 
Clause 3 (Regulations as to polling). 
Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK pro- 
posed, in page 4, line 43, to omit the 
words, ‘‘or other mark,”’ sanctioning an 
alternative mode of marking the ballot 
paper. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
would consider the matter on the Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 


moved an Amendment in page 5, line 6, 
to leave out the words, ‘‘so as to show 
the stamp or mark on its back.” He 
said that the sub-section would, by re- 
quiring the voter, after marking on the 
ballot paper the candidate for whom he 
voted, to fold the paper up so as to show 
the stamp or mark on the back, place an 
additional difficulty in the way of an 
illiterate voter exercising the franchise, 
and he failed to see why that additional 
trouble should be given. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
6, to leave out the words ‘‘so as to show 
the stamp or mark on its back.”—(Ir. 
Cavendish Bentinck.) 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that a 
similar Amendment was considered last 
night, on the proposition of the hon. and 
learned Member for Leeds (Mr. Wheel- 
house), on which occasion, he (Mr. W. 
E. Forster) explained the reason why 
the stamp was placed on the ballot 


aper. 
Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, it would 
be desirable to know whether, in case 
the presiding officer, at the desire of the 
voter, pointed out the place where the 
voter should place his mark or cross, 
such assistance would be considered im- 
proper on the part of the presiding 
officer. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he had tried to make the best out of a 
bad thing, and as hon. Members op- 
posite had imposed silence on themselves, 
he thought they ought to be very much 
obliged to him. The words he objected 
to ought to be struck out, or a penalty 
should be imposed for non-compliance 
with the direction of the sub-section. 
At present no such penalty was imposed 
by the Bill. He wished to know whe- 
ther, if the ballot paper was not folded 
so as to show the stamp or mark on its 
back, the vote would in consequence be 
rendered invalid. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
refer the hon. and learned Member for 
Whitehaven to sub-section 19 as to the 
last point; and with respect to the im- 
position of a penalty, he would on 
Clause 30, if the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber at that part of the Bill again raised 
the question, state the reasons why he 
thought no penalty should be imposed 
in the case mentioned. 

Mr. BOURKE said, that a vast num- 
ber of illiterate voters would have to ask 
the presiding officer how they were to 
fold the ballot paper, and their votes 
would consequently be known by him. 


Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 101; 
Noes 32: Majority 69. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
moved the omission, in page 5, line 8, 
of the words, ‘‘in the presence of the 
presiding officer, put the ballot paper,” 
and the insertion, instead thereof, of the 
words ‘shall hand the ballot paper to 
the presiding officer, to be by him put ;” 
the object of the Amendment being that 
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the presiding officer, and not the voter, 
should put the voting paper into the 
ballot-box. He moved the Amendment 
not simply because it was an improve- 
ment on the Bill, but because those who 
had given great consideration to the 
question of the Ballot believed that it 
was of vital importance for the preven- 
tion of fraud. Much evidence was given 
in 1869 before the Election Committee 
on that point, and several hon. Gentle- 
men agreed that it was really of vital 
importance that the presiding officer 
should put the ballot paper into the box ; 
and among them was the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Chelsea, who stated that 
it was, in his opinion, essential for the 
prevention of fraud that the presiding 
officer should do this rather than the 
voter himself. The voter might put in 
two papers. On the other hand, he did 
not think it interfered with secret voting, 
because the presiding officer would not 
have time to discover what was written 
inside the paper, and he would merely 
receive it in presence of the voter, and 
put it in the ballot-box. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page &, line 8, to leave out the words “in 
the presence of the presiding officer, put the 
ballot paper,” in order to insert the words “ shall 
hand the ballot paper to the presiding officer, to 
be by him put.”—-(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach.) 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the point 
in the hon. Baronet’s Amendment was 
one which had been considered in con- 
nection with the Bill of last year; but 
he had come to the conclusion that there 
was some danger of the returning officer 
seeing the vote, and there was much 
greater probability that there would be 
want of faith in the election if the voters 
were obliged to give the voting paper to 
the presiding officer. The danger of 
two papers being deposited by one voter 
was guarded against by the stamp. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he should 
support the Amendment, on the ground 
that if the voters were permitted to put 
the voting papers into the ballot-box, 
they would have an opportunity of 
putting in other papers containing, it 
might be, combustible materials or such 
a material as vitriol, which had been 
often introduced into pillar letter-boxes. 
By that means the voting papers might 
be destroyed. He hoped nobody would 
be allowed to approach the ballot-box 
except the presiding officer. That would 
remove a very great deal of danger, and 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
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would do more to inspire confidence in 
the electors than permitting voters to 
approach the box. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE, in illus- 
tration of what his hon. Friend (Mr. J. 
Lowther) had just stated, referred to 
the case of Irish elections, where if it 
was known that the votes ran close, 
combustible materials might be put into 
the ballot-box, and in a short time the 
whole would be ina blaze. It was not 
at all a fictitious or visionary danger ; 
they often saw such materials put into a 
pillar letter-box merely as a stupid jest ; 
and when it was not a stupid jest, but 
when an important political issue de- 
pended upon it, the danger was greater 
still. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOCH said, 
he could not seriously think there was 
much danger; but he really believed 
the Amendment would be a precaution 
against fraud. If he had believed that 
the stamp would have been a sufficient 
precaution, he would not have brought 
the Amendment before the Committee. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 128; 
Noes 45: Majority 83. 


Mr. G. BENTINCK proposed in page 
5, line 12, after ‘‘ station,’ to insert— 


“(15a.) At the close of the poll the presiding 
officer shall open the ballot box, and shall set 
aside every ballot paper which is marked on the 
back with the number on the register in respect 
of which any elector may have claimed under the 
provisions of the fourth clause hereinafter con- 
tained, and shall make a list of such votes and 
claims and the numbers and the names and resi- 
dences of such electors on the register, and shall 
seal up such ballot papers and the ballot papers 
of claimants together in a sealed packet, for the 
further inquiry hereafter mentioned. 

**(15b.) The presiding officer shall, as soon as 
possible after the close of the poll; suspend the 
said list outside the polling place, together with a 
notice to the electors who have given such votes, 
and the claimants under the fourth clause herein- 
after mentioned to appear before him at ten 
o’clock in the morning of the day following the 
election, or at some hour as near as possible to 
ten o’clock, in the presence of a magistrate to 
prove their identity with the elector so numbered 
upon the register, and upon the appearance at 
such hour of such voter or such claimant or 
claimants shall decide which of the said ballot 
papers is to be accepted and counted in the poll, 
and shall forward the accepted ballot papers in a 
sealed packet, to be called ‘the accepted packet,’ 
to the returning officer, and shall take down such 
particulars of residence and personal description 
of each such voter and claimant or claimants, and 
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take such other steps for the furtherance of a 
prosecution or prosecutions under the twenty- 
ninth section of this Act of the voter as he may 
deem advisable for the furtherance of justice.” 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he scarcely 
knew any object which the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Norfolk (Mr. 
G. Bentinck) could have in moving this 
Amendment. It might have been worth 
the consideration of the Committee had 
it been determined to have a scrutiny; 
but where there was to be no scrutiny it 
could serve no purpose. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
although there was to be no scrutiny, it 
did not follow there should be no ma- 
chinery by which, in an infinitesimal 
degree, personation might be discovered 
and punished. He considered that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council ought to accept that 
Amendment. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK said, as he had 
heard no opinion hostile to his Amend- 
ment from hon. Members on the other 
side below the gangway, he expected 
their support. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
that judging from what had passed last 
night, the character of the Bill was 
changed, and it had now become a Bill 
for putting the House of Lords into a 
hole. What they were doing, therefore, 
realized a description once given of stag- 
hunting—running as hard as they could 
to catch what they had before. He 
feared the arrangement proposed in the 
Bill would lead to a great many bad 
votes being given, and for that reason 
should support the Amendment. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, the 
difficulty would be met by substituting 
in the Amendment the word ‘‘ returning”’ 
for “presiding.” He could not trust 
presiding officers who were employed by 
the returning officer, but he could trust 
the returning officer, who was the ser- 
vant of the State. He moved that “‘re- 
turning’’ be substituted for ‘‘ presiding.” 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out, in line 1, 
the word ‘‘ presiding,” in order to insert 
the word “returning.” —(Mr. Beresford 
Hope.) 

Mr. G. BENTINCK said, he could 
not accede to the arrangement, because 
whilst he had some sort of faith in the 
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residing officers, he had none in the 
tate officials. 


Question put, ‘“‘That the word ‘ pre- 
siding’ stand part of the said proposed 
Amendment.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 142; 
Noes 41: Majority 101. 


Cotone, STUART KNOX said, he 
hoped that the hon. Member for West 
Norfolk (Mr. G. Bentinck) would press 
the Amendment, and not be overawed by 
the indignant countenance of the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment. It might be that the right 
hon. Gentleman had his pocketful of 
Royal Prerogatives; but as yetthe House 
of Commons enjoyed its liberty, and 
should exercise it. 

Mr. G. BENTINOK, after the appeal 
which had been made to him, and the 
encouragement he had received in the 
last division, would not have the slightest 
hesitation in proceeding to a division. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
was sorry to hear that determination, be- 
cause he should not be able to vote with 
his hon. Friend (Mr. G. Bentinck). He 
feared that the clause, if agreed to in its 
present shape, might add an additional 
horror even to the Ballot itself, and make 
it more dangerous and revolutionary than 
it need be. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words 


‘15a, At the close of the poll the presiding 
officer shall open the ballot box, and shall set 
aside every ballot paper which is marked on the 
back with the number on the register in respect 
of which any elector may have claimed under the 
provisions of the fourth Clause hereinafter con- 
tained, and shall make a list of such votes and 
claims and the numbers and the names and resi- 
dences of such electors on the register, and shall 
seal up such ballot papers and the ballot papers of 
claimants together in a sealed packet, for the fur- 
ther inquiry hereafter mentioned,’ 


be there inserted.” 
The Committee divided: — Ayes 73; 
Noes 177: Majority 104. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER next moved the 
omission of all the words after ‘‘ officer,” 
in line 18, down to ‘“‘ and shall,’’ in line 
17, with a view of subsequently adding 
words to the effect that at the close of 
the polling the presiding officer, if he 
was not the returning officer, should, 
without opening the ballot-box, deliver 
or transmit it to the returning officer. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, to 
leave out from the word “shall,” in 
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line 18, to the word ‘ shall,” in line 17, 
both inclusive. — (Mfr. William Edward 
Forster.) 


Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he thought that was the proper 
time for discussing the question as to 
whether the presiding officer ought to be 
prevented from opening the ballot-box. 
As a large amount of confidence must, 
under any circumstances, be reposed in 
the presiding officer, he could not believe 
there would be much danger in allowing 
him to count the votes given in his dis- 
trict. He would also suggest that much 
inconvenience would be avoided by a pro- 
vision in the Bill that all the ballot- 
boxes should at the close of the polling 
be brought into one central place, there 
to be examined by the authorized person. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
must repeat his arguments against allow- 
ing the presiding officer to open the box 
and sum up the votes. In Ireland espe- 
cially very funny things might happen. 
For instance, a bundle of voting papers 
mightunfortunately be lost ina mountain 
district, and then nothing would remain 
but the memoranda of the presiding offi- 
cer to show how the votes had been 
given. He trusted the Amendment would 
be withdrawn. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ shall, 
in the presence of such of the agents of 
the candidates (if any),’ stand part of 
the Clause.” 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 91; 
Noes 176: Majority 85. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 


17, after the word “ officer,” to insert 
the words ‘shall without opening the 
ballot box.”—(Mr. William Edward For- 
ster.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GOLDNEY said, he wished the 
Committee to approve the principle, that 
instead of the voting papers being sent 
in the ballot-box to the returning officer, 
the presiding officer in such polling- 
booth should be the party to cast up the 
votes in the presence of the candidates’ 
agents. It would be a more simple and 
expeditious mode than that provided by 
the Bill. Inlarge constituencies of 10,000 
and 12,000 electors, if the sole duty of 
counting and examining the whole of the 
voting papers were cast upon the return- 
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ing officer, as proposed by the 10th 
clause, great delay would be the conse- 
quence. He could not get through more 
than two a minute, and if he worked 
eight hours a-day, it would take nearly 
a fortnight before the whole could be ex- 
amined and the poll declared. The mode 
he (Mr. Goldney) proposed was the one 
adopted in their colonies. He proposed 
to amend the proposed Amendment by 
omitting the words ‘“ without opening.” 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out the words 
‘without opening the ballot box.’”’— 
(Mr. Goldney.) 


Lorp HENLEY said, the proposed 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Chippenham (Mr. Goldney) 
would be very advantageous in the case 
of counties and large towns, where the dis- 
tance from the outlying polling-places to 
the central one was often very great. 
Great delay between the close of the poll 
and the declaration of the numbers would 
cause great dissatisfaction. It would be 
possible in some cases to forward the 
boxes during the day so that the enume- 
ration and examination might go on with 
the polling. The difficulties to be en- 
countered in carrying out the provisions 
of the Bill were, however, he believed, 
much exaggerated, for it would, in his 
opinion, be easy enough for the returning 
officer to enumerate in the manner pro- 
posed by the Government 2,000 papers, 
instead of 120 an hour. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not accept the proposed Amendment, 
especially when the proposed increase of 
polling-places was taken into considera- 
tion. It was not suggested that the re- 
turning officer should be permitted no 
assistance; but as it would be his duty 
to determine the question of the validity 
of any particular voting paper, the work 
ought to be done under his personal su- 
pervision. As he understood Clause 10, 
the returning officer would have power 
to employ persons to assist him in count- 
ing the voting papers; and Clause 13 
empowered the returning officer alone to 
sign the validity of the papers. But his 
chief objection to permitting the pre- 
siding officer to examine and check the 
voting papers was that agents would have 
an opportunity of forming an opinion as 
to how parties voted in small localities. 
The clause as it stood would answer every 
purpose, and only one agent of each 
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candidate need be present to see that the 
returning officer behaved fairly. 

CotroneL BARTTELOT said, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President ofthe Council had consider- 
ably underrated the importance of the 
proposal now made. He was prepared 
to trust the presiding officer, and a pro- 
cession of ballot-boxes in Ireland, going 
to the returning officer to be counted, 
would be very likely to excite the popu- 
lace and lead to ariot. He would support 
the Amendment of his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Goldney), because he be- 
lieved it was likely to facilitate the cast- 
ing up of the poll, and the declaration of 
the result to expectant electors. 

Mr. BEACH said, he must point out 
to his hon. Friends that, under the Bill, 
there would be a large increase in the 
number of polling-places, and, if so, there 
would be great difficulty in obtaining 
presiding officers of the same standing 
as those now employed. He could not, 
therefore, think that they could be trusted 
with that responsible duty, or that the 
Amendmentcould be adopted with safety. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, it was easy now to add up from the 
polling-book the number of marks; but 
the returning officer would have to 
unfold each voting paper and see that 
each was properly marked. This would 
more than quadruple the labour of the 
returning officer. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, the returning 
officer must also hear the objections 
raised by the agents to the ballot papers 
in particular cases. Taking all these 
circumstances into consideration, he must 
again say that he did not think the 
returning officer would be able to look 
over more than 120 ballot papers an 
hour, and in the case of a large consti- 
tuency the result of the poll would not 
be known for a fortnight. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
that if the Amendment were carried it 
would destroy the principle of secrecy 
upon which the Bill rested, so far as 
concerned Ireland. If, for example, the 
number of polling-places in the county 
of Cork were increased as proposed, 
they must be 80 in number, with 80 
deputy-sheriffs. All the electors voting 
at a particular polling-place might easily 
be tenants of one landlord, and the 
deputy-sheriff, on opening the ballot-box 
would see at once whether they had 
voted as the landlord expected. He 
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ridiculed the idea of the ballot-boxes 
being stolen in the course of their re- 
moval from place to place. 

Mr. HERMON said, that when there 
was an inducement to fraud the means 
of committing it would be found, and he 
feared that the ballot-boxes would be 
got at during the period of transit, if at 
no other time. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, the 
discussion showed how difficult and 
hazardous an experiment was about to 
be tried. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council, if not the 
grandfather, might be called the father 
of the Ballot. Even the right hon. 
Gentleman himself had not fathomed 
the depths of this question. Both the 
plans suggested were bad; but the 
least bad alternative was to put up 
with the delay in ascertaining the num- 
ber of the votes and the difficulty in 
counting them, and to send the ballot- 
boxes unopened to the returning officer. 
There could be no adequate guarantee 
for accuracy in the counting at each 
polling-place by the rustic representa- 
tives of the returning officer. He thought, 
therefore, the balance of argument was 
slightly in favour of the Bill as it stood. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he must 
remind those hon. Members who feared 
that the ballot-boxes would be forcibly 
taken possession of or destroyed, that 
the polling-books at present were just 
as likely to be so dealt with. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he must remind 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council in his turn, that if 
the polling-books were destroyed a check 
would still remain in the hands of the 
election agents. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he 
doubted whether confidence would be 
felt in the counting by the presiding 
officer, and thus it would be necessary to 
count twice over. 

Lorp CLAUD JOHN HAMILTON 
said, he would, with regard to what had 
been said about Ireland, refer to the 
excesses at the Dungarvan election as a 
proof of the acts of which Irishmen 
were capable at election time. Their 
spiritual advisers taught them it was 
wrong to steal, and Ireland was therefore 
free from theft. But the same advisers 
might teach them that it was right and 
proper to attack the ballot-box, and they 
would then attack these boxes, perhaps 
under the leadership of the priests. The 
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ballot-boxes must be escorted by the 
police on the way to the returning offi- 
cer, and in some places the number of 
mounted police was insufficient to dis- 
charge any such duty. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he could not but think that the system 
of voting by ballot must be a very 
clumsy one if it did not insure secrecy 
at the polling- places. The presiding 
officer there might suspect, but he could 
not be sure, how any vote was given. 
In the municipal elections in Cumber- 
land the ballot-box was opened in the 
manner suggested, and he had never 
heard that any secrecy had been violated. 

Mr. BAGWELL said, as an Irish 
Member, he must deny the justice of the 
attack made on the Roman Catholic 
priests of Ireland. In all his experience 
he had never known them, though they 
took a strong view of political matters, 
countenance violence such as attacking 
ballot-boxes or carrying away poll- 
books. 

Lorpv CLAUD JOHN HAMILTON 
said, he would refer the hon. Member 
for Clonmel to the reported proceedings 
at the last election for Drogheda. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, at the Taun- 
ton election two years ago, the poll-book 
disappeared, and had never since been 
heard of. 

Mr. TALBOT said, he approved of 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Chippenham (Mr. Goldney), 
and thought that if the Government 
proposal were adopted, seven days would 
elapse in some cases before the result of 
an election was known. 

Mr. ASSHETON said, he also felt 
himself constrained to vote with the hon. 
and learned Member for. Chippenham 
(Mr. Goldney.) 

Str LAWRENCE PALK said, it 
would be impossible to render the Ballot 
a secret mode of voting. The tenants 
would vote with their natural leaders, 
their landlords, and their doing so would 
become known. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
said proposed Amendment.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 216; 
Noes 104: Majority 112. 

Amendment (Mr. W. £. Forster) 
agreed to. 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY moved to in- 
sert words providing that the aperture 
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through which the ballot papers were 
inserted in the box should be sealed up 
in the presence of the agents of the 
candidates. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
accept the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorpv AUGUSTUS HERVEY moved, 
in page 5, line 29, to leave out ‘‘ which 
is not stamped or marked by the said 
instrument (as provided by this Act) or.” 
An onslaught, he said, had been made 
on the magistracy of the country ; but if 
they could not be trusted what confi- 
dence could be placed in those to whom 
authority was temporarily intrusted by 
this Bill, and who would be armed with 
the power of nullifying large numbers 
of genuine votes? It would be mon- 
strous that a vote should be rendered 
invalid by the accidental omission of a 
stamp, and he hoped that the Govern- 
ment would not, by opposing that 
Amendment, pursue a policy of inscribing 
on their banner the word ‘‘ disfranchise- 
ment’ as well as ‘‘ prerogative.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
29, to leave out the words ‘‘ which is 
not stamped or marked by the said in- 
strument (as provided by this Act) or.” 
—(Lord Augustus Hervey.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in opposing 
the Amendment, said, that if no effect 
were given to the provision it would be 
waste of time to stamp any paper. 

Lorp OLAUD HAMILTON asked 
what redress a voter would have if 
his paper went unstamped through the 
neglect of the returning officer ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied that 
the elector, on finding the paper un- 
stamped, could go to the returning 
officer and have the defect remedied, by 
seeing that gentleman stamp it himself. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘which 
is not stamped or marked by’ stand part 
of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 195; 
Noes 73: Majority 122. 


Sr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH (for 
Lord Joun Manners) moved, in page 5, 
line 82, to leave out from “‘ vote for” to 
“ voted,”’ in line 85. Those words pro- 
vided that if any other mark than the one 
made by the voter to indicate the candidate 
he voted for appeared on the paper, the 
vote should be void.. He objected to the 
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manner in which the Bill interfered with 
the liberty of the elector, by compelling 
those who did not need the protection of 
the Ballot to vote secretly; and he 
pointed out that under the sub-section a 
presiding officer disposed to commit 
fraud might mark a number of voting 
papers with some chemical preparation 
of ink which should be invisible until 
the papers were counted, when, on the 
marks being detected, certain votes 
would be lost to one or other candidate. 
Then, again, if the voter made a mistake 
in placing his cross opposite a candidate’s 
name in the event of his making an 
erasure in order to correct it, the voting 
paper could not be counted. It was 
necessary to deal cautiously with that 
matter, and for that reason he moved 
this Amendment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not deny the importance of the point, 
but would not detain the Committee by 
stating again at length that the Bill pro- 
posed a secret ballot, which would be 
neutralized by the adoption of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
thought that provision should be made 
for ignorant voters, who, if they failed 
to comply with the regulations in the 
Bill, would be disfranchised, perhaps for 
seven years. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, he saw no 
objection to allowing a man to register 
his vote openly, if he wished to do so. 

Srr JOHN HAY asked for a definition 
of the mark which would be sufficient to 
vitiate a voting paper, and suggested 
that in some instances, many such papers 
might become marked accidentally. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the sub- 
section stated that the mark which would 
vitiate the voting paper must be a mark 
other than the cross or mark intended to 
show for which candidate the vote was 
given. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
the right hon. Gentleman’s answers were, 
as usual, very unsatisfactory, and he 
must express his satisfaction at seeing 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Richmond (Sir Roundell 
Palmer) present on that occasion, and 
hoped they would have the benefit of 
his advice in dealing with the question. 
He had always imagined that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was opposed to 
the Ballot; but he had hitherto not ex- 
plained why he had changed his mind 
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on the subject. He hoped he would 
look at the 19th sub-section and inform 
the Committee how he thought it would 
operate. Meantime, he should move 
that the Chairman report Progress. 


Motion agreed to. 


And it being ten minutes before Seven 
of the Clock, the Committee report Pro- 
gress, to sit again upon Monday next ; 
and at Seven of the Clock, the House 
suspended its Sitting. 


The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the Clock. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
RESOLUTION. 


Sr JOHN LUBBOCK, in rising to 
move— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, it is desir- 
able to modify the New Code of Regulations issued 
by the Committee of the Privy Council, in such 
a manner as to give more encouragement to the 
teaching of history, geography, elementary social 
economy, and the other so-called extra subjects, 
in the Elementary Schools of the Country,” 
said, that at an earlier period of the Ses- 
sion the attention of the House had 
been called by the hon. Member for 
Hastings (Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth) to the 
New Education Code, but the discussion 
did not then turn on the manner in which 
the payments were allotted. It was in 
no spirit of hostility that he asked the 
attention of the House to that subject, 
because he regarded the Code as a de- 
cided step in advance. Indeed, it pro- 
vided a scheme of payment for other 
subjects besides reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, but unfortunately this pro- 
vision was practically rendered almost 
nugatory by other stipulations. The 
Revised Code rendered a great service 
to education in the introduction of the 
principle of payment by results; but 
unfortunately, by discouraging all so- 
called extra subjects—namely, all sub- 
jects except reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, it exercised a very evil influence 
upon elementary schools. The Commit- 
tee of that House so ably presided over 
by the hon. Member for Banbury (Mr. 
B. Samuelson) directed particular atten- 
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tion to the evidence of the Rev. Thomas 
Cromwell, principal of the training 
school at Chelsea, who stated that the 
tendency of the Revised Code had been 
to diminish the efficiency of elementary 
education. Putting arithmetic on one 
side for a moment, it must be admitted 
that though reading and writing were 
the very groundwork and foundation of 
education, they were not education itself. 
Still, if the introduction of other sub- 
jects interfered with the acquirement 
of reading and writing, there would be 
a good reason for deferring them until a 
mastery over reading and writing had 
been acquired. But the very reverse 
was the case. Thus, Mr. Moseley, in 
his Report on Dean Dawes’s King’s Som- 
borne School, remarked that— 

“Tlere, where so many other things are taught 
besides reading, the children are found in advance, 
in reading, of other schools, in the majority of 
which scarcely anything else is taught.” 


And he continues— 

“And this is always the case, and a fact which 
seems to point to the expediency, if not the ne- 
cessity, of teaching children something else be- 
sides reading, that we may be able to teach them 
to read.” 


In his opinion— 


Elementary 


“The singular slowness with which the chil- 

dren of our National Schools learn to read is, in 
some degree, to be attributed to the unwise con- 
centration of the labours of the school on that 
single object.” 
Both Dean Dawes and Mr. Moseley 
expressly attributed the success of the 
King’s Somborne School to the fact that 
in addition to the usual subjects, the 
children were instructed in ‘the simple 
principles of natural science applicable 
to things familiar to the children’s daily 
observation.”’ It had by some been as- 
sumed that the great success of that 
school was due to some extraordinary 
merit on the part of the masters; but 
Mr. Moseley expressly stated that he 
considered their qualifications not to have 
been above the average, that the success 
was due to the system, and that it would 
be quite possible to create such schools 
generally throughout the country. Mr. 
Lingen, Secretary to the Committee of 
Council on Education, when giving evi- 
dence, in 1868, before Mr. Samuelson’s 
Committee, was asked— 

“Ts it not true that those schools, where other 
objects than thethree rudiments—reading, writing, 
and arithmetic—are taught, are the most success- 
ful, and that even reading, writing, and arithmetic 
themselves are better taught in those schools.” 
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To which he replied—‘“‘ Yes, decidedly.” 
That opinion was most important, and 
was, moreover, very generally entertained 
by those most competent to judge. The 
Council of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, last year unani- 
mously adopted a resolution similar to 
that which he now proposed, and ap- 
pointed a deputation to urge the question 
on the consideration of the Education 
Department. The Executive Committee 
of the National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science adopted and 
presented to Government a Memorial, 
in which they also strongly expressed 
the same opinion. The London School 
Board Committee had unanimously re- 
commended, and the School Board had 
also unanimously decided, that the es- 
sential subjects in every elementary 
school for children of seven years old 
and upwards should be—a, morality and 
religion ; 6, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic; c, systematized object les- 
sons, embracing in the six school years a 
course of elementary instruction in phy- 
sical science, and serving as an introduc- 
tion to the science examinations which 
were conducted by the Science and Art 
Department; d, the history of Britain ; 
e, elementary geography ; /, elementary 
social economy; g, elementary drawing. 
The Committee appointed by that House 
in 1868, after taking a great deal of 
valuable evidence, recommended— 
“That elementary instruction in drawing, in 
physical geography, and in the phenomena of 
nature should be given in elementary schools,” 


Thus his Resolution was no visionary 
proposal, or individual crotchet, but was 
founded on recommendationsdeliberately 
adopted by four bodies eminently quali- 
fied to speak on such a subject. In the 
general principle all these eminent 
authorities agreed, but there was some 
difference of opinion as to the selection 
of subjects. He rejoiced to see that the 
London School Board included elemen- 
tary social economy, in reference to 
which the evidence taken before Mr. 
Samuelson’s Committee was peculiarly 
strong. Thus, Professor Huxley was 
asked by the hon. Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Akroyd) this question— 


“ Agreeing as I do with you entirely, in the 
importance which you attach to social science, 
which is, in fact, a milder name for political 
economy, do you not think that if full information 
were conveyed on the subject in our elementary 
schools throughout the country, and in our work- 
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ing men’s colleges, it would tend to promote a 
much better understanding between employers 
and employed, and obviate that ignorance which 
tends to strikes ?” 

To which he replied— 

“T think that to communicate a knowledge of 
social science to all classes is the only chance for so- 
ciety. I think society will go to pieces unless men 
are made to understand the true conditions of 
human welfare; until that is done you will never 
have society in a state of stable equilibrium.” 


Mr. Cochrane, partner in some large 
collieries, who was commissioned to give 
evidence before Mr. Samuelson’s Com- 
mittee as the representative of the 
Northern Institute of Mining Engineers, 
was asked by the same hon. Member— 

“Do you not think that strikes in many cases 
arise from total ignorance of the first principles of 
political and social economy, and those laws which 
govern the rate of wages ?” 


To which he replied—‘‘ Undoubtedly, 
that is the ultimate reason.’’ The hon. 
Member then continued— 

“A little instruction in such matters would, 
perhaps, prevent much misunderstanding between 
employers and employed ?” 


And Mr. Cochrane answered— 


* Yes, I think political and social economy should 
be embodied in any course of instruction which is 
offered to the people.” 


The Committee of the National Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Social Science 
again strongly urged that instruction in 
social economy should be introduced 
into elementary schools, considering it 
to have been conclusively proved by Mr. 
William Ellis and others that— 


“Such instruction can be rendered both com- 
prehensible and interesting even to very young 
persons.” 


As regarded other subjects, the evidence 
taken before Mr. Samuelson’s Com- 
mittee was also very strong. The hon. 
Member for Oldham (Mr. Platt), himself 
one of the largest employers of labour in 
this country or in the world, finding oc- 
cupation, as he did, for from 5,000 to 7,000 
persons, expressed his decided opinion 
that the time had come when it was 
necessary that workmen should be ac- 
quainted with the science of mechanics. 
Indeed, the Committee reported— 


“Nearly every witness speaks of the extra- 
ordinarily rapid progress of Continental nations 
in manufactures, and attributes that rapidity, be- 
sides other causes, . . .. to the elementary in- 
struction which is universal among the working 
population of Germany and Switzerland. All the 
witnesses concur in desiring similar advantages 
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that nothing more is required, and that nothing 
less will suffice in order that we may retain the 
position which we now hold in the van of all 
industrial nations.” 


If, however, no substantial inducement 
were offered to schoolmasters, school 
managers would find it very difficult to 
induce them to teach extra subjects. 
What, then, were the provisions of the 
New Code in this respect? At first 
sight they appeared very fair. 6s. 
were allotted for each scholar for at- 
tendance ; 4s. each for reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; 3s. each for any two 
extra subjects. 3s. seemed very rea- 
sonable and sufficient; but, unfortu- 
nately, the promise was illusory and 
delusive. In the first place, no child 
could go in for examination in an extra 
subject until he was in Standard IV.— 
that was to say, as he could not go in 
for Standard I. until he was seven years 
of age, no child could be presented for 
examination in an extra subject until he 
was 11; and they knew that in country 
districts the great majority of children 
left school at that age. But the provision 
to which he would specially call atten- 
tion was that which limited the grant to 
15s. a-head on the average attendance. 
He did not complain of that limit, and 
he had guarded himself against asking 
for any extension of it. Distributed, 
however, as proposed in the New Code, 
it seemed evident that little or nothing 
would be given for extra subjects. Let 
them take, for instance, the case of a 
school with an average attendance of 
100 children. The maximum grant would 
consequently be 1,500 shillings, or 15s. 
a-head. Now, in the first place, these 
100 children would have earned 6s. 
each for attendance, making 600 shil- 
lings. Now, suppose that 50 chil- 
dren passed in the reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, that would give 50 times 
12, or 600 shillings; andif 30 passed in 
two subjects, that would be 240 shil- 
lings ; and assuming 5 per cent to be 
unavoidably absent on the examination 
day, if the remaining 15 children passed 
in one subject only, earning 60s., the 
school would have gained its whole 1,500 
shillings, and could not receive a penny 
for any extra subject. Or take another 
illustration. Assuming again a school 
of 100 children, giving 600 shillings for 
attendance, if 75 per cent of the chil- 
dren passed in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, which was no unreasonable 
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roportion, the 75 would earn 900 shil- 
ings, making, with the 600 for attend- 
ance, the maximum of 1,500. Thus, 
not only need no extra subject be taken 
up in order to secure the maximum of 
15s., but a quarter of the children need 
really learn nothing at all. It was thus 
clearly shown that any average school 
might obtain the whole grant of 15s. 
a-head, without teaching anything ex- 
cept reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
That very unsatisfactory state of things 
was aggravated by a subsequent Order, 
under which 1s. a-head would be de- 
ducted from all schools where music was 
not taught. In such schools, if 70 per 
cent of the children passed in the three 
necessary subjects, they would secure 
for the school the maximum grant. 
Under these circumstances, it appeared 
evident that no real encouragement was 
given by the New Code to the teaching 
of extra subjects. There were several 
other points in connection with the New 
Code which required consideration, and 
to which he wished to call the earnest 
attention of the Government. One great 
drawback to the efficiency of schools 
was the early age at which the majority 
of children left, and which applied more 
particularly to agricultural schools, as 
distinguished from those in the cities and 
large towns. The New Code, however, 
assumed that children would not remain 
at school after 13, and therefore offered 
them no inducement to do so. Again, 
the choice of extra subjects was left en- 
tirely to managers, the masters of the 
school, or the committee, according as 
the government of the school might 
happen to be vested. That latitude 
seemed necessary for the present; but 
it placed before the country an entirely 
erroneous ideal of education, and the 
Education Department would, he trusted, 
before long be able to adopt the far 
better system of the London School 
Board. Again, the school books now in 
use were very unsatisfactory. If little 
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science were taught in our village | 


schools, that little, at least, ought to be 
correct. Now, he commended to the 
attention of Government the books used 
in elementary schools. He had looked 
through a set adopted by our two largest 
educational societies, and adapted to the 
New Code. They were full of ambigui- 
ties and errors. In the pages devoted 
to geography, Iceland was said to be in 
America. In the botanical portion, sap 
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was said to be, ‘‘ according to some emi- 
nent authorities, not exactly black, as it 
appears, but of a dark blue colour.” The 
seed of the sweet pea was described as 
not much larger than a small pin’s 
head, and yet as containing, ‘‘ compactly 
folded up, a large, branchy, flowering 
plant.” Seals, whales, shrimps, and 
prawns were said to be fish. In the 
part devoted to insects they were told 
that they were of great use, and, as an 
illustration, that ‘“‘the fly keeps the 
warm air pure and wholesome by its swift 
and zigzag flight.” Elsewhere air was 
asserted to be purer in the morning. A 
boy who was joining his comrades in 
robbing an orchard was described as 
silencing his scruples by the considera- 
tion that his companions were deter- 
mined, and that the owner would lose 
his fruit any way, so that— 

“ Since they will take them, I think I’ll go too; 
He will lose none by me, though I get a few.” 
That, no doubt, was a quotation from a 
well-known poet, but the poem was not 
given entire, and the verses quoted, being 
detached from the context, conveyed a 
meaning the very reverse of that which 
Cowper intended. In the lesson book for 
the Third Standard is the autobiography 
of a man who had raised himself from a 
very low station to that of a wealthy 
manufacturer. After describing how at 
the age of 28, by industry and self- 
denial, he had saved £700, the following 

passage occurs— 

“ At the recommendation of a friend I laid out 
this money on a mercantile adventure ; in short, 
I risked its entire loss. I was successful, and 
made my £700 as much as £1,000. Again I 
risked this sum, for it seemed a sure trade; and 
so on I went for several years, increasing my 
capital both by profits and savings I now 
returned to England; was for several years a 
partner in a concern, where I again risked my 
earnings, and at the end of 15 years retired with 
£90,000. 


Thus in the few passages devoted to 
such subjects, they found most ambigu- 
ous and incorrect statements, and the 
most dangerous and injudicious ex- 
amples; and he would like to ask hon. 
Gentlemen if they thought such lessons 


fit for children? Were the working 
classes to be taught that the way to get 
rich was by risking their savings over 
and over again? Yet these absurd 
statements, and many others which he 
might have quoted, were contained in 
books most extensively used, and which 
had been adapted to the new Education 
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Code within the last few months. The 
main object in view on the present 
occasion was to press on Government 
the desirability of making arrangements 
to give greater encouragement to the 
study of extra subjects; but if he did 
no more than induce the Government 
to supervise the books used in ele- 
mentary schools, it would be a great ad- 
vantage to the cause of education 
throughout the country. Whatever the 
Government might do, however, he 
trusted they would not concentrate the 
grant on mere reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, which, as he had before said, 
were the groundwork of education, but 
not education itself. In that respect 
the Scotch schools were much ahead of 
them. In Massachusetts the law pro- 
vided that every township should main- 
tain a school in which, besides reading, 
writing and arithmetic, the children 
should be taught grammar, geography, 
and history. He would not enter into 
the subject of foreign schools, with which 
his hon. Friend the Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Mundella) was so much better ac- 
quainted ; but he might observe that 
during the late war not only every Ger- 
man officer, but almost every soldier 
carried a map in his pocket, and seemed 
to know as much about the roads, 
bridges, fords, and bridle-paths as the 
country people themselves. It would not 
be said that what was done elsewhere 
was impracticable in this country. In- 
deed, that was conclusively proved by 
the result of the science classes, as tested 
by the examinations conducted by the 
Science and Art Department at South 
Kensington. These classes afforded 
strong evidence of the growing desire 
for scientific instruction which there was 
in this country. Thus, in 1860, the num- 
ber of science schools was 9, and of 
pupils 500; in 1862, the number of 
schools was 70, of pupils 2,500; in 1864, 
the schools were 91, the pupils 4,600; 
in 1866, the schools were 153, the pupils 
6,800; in 1867, the schools were 212, 
the pupils 10,500; in 1868, the schools 
were 300, the pupils 15,000; in 1869, 
the schools were 516, the pupils 21,500; 
and in 1870, the schools were 810, and 
the pupils 30,000. Thus there had been 
a marked increase every year, and that 
in 1870 was the largest of all. The ex- 
aminations were held in 23 different 
subjects; and in one of them alone, that 
of physical geography, more than 700 
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of those who passed were under 13, and 
more than 1,000 under 14. The result 
of the examinations for Queen’s medals 
was, perhaps, still more remarkable. 
They were open, as the House knew, to 
artizans of all ages, and yet out of 60 no 
less than 10 were gained by young per- 
sons under 14 years of age. But while 
bringing forward these facts, which 
seemed very striking, he did not wish to 
introduce abstruse or difficult subjects 
of study into elementary schools—far 
from it. No one who had looked at the 
New Code would say that the require- 
ments as to extra subjects were unreason- 
able or excessive. At the age of 10, 
for instance, if geography was the sub- 
ject chosen, the requirements, according 
to the New Code, were ‘‘a knowledge of 
the chief divisions of the world and of 
the meaning of a map;’’ in history the 
regulation was— 

“ Select some chief event of importance in the 
history of England, and let the children know 
something about it in detail.” 

These were sufficient as illustrations, and 
showed that no unreasonable demands 
were made upon the children. They 
could not make the children of agri- 
cultural labourers great geologists or 
astronomers ; but if they refused on that 
account to teach elementary natural 
science, they might as well give up 
arithmetic because they could not carry 
the children into the higher mathematics. 
What were the objects they ought to 
aim at in their elementary schools? One, 
no doubt, was that any child of remark- 
able ability should be able to avail him- 
self of the faculties with which he was 
endowed ; that genius, in whatever rank 
of life, might be rendered available for 
the common benefit. A second, and as 
many would think an even more im- 
portant object, was that all children 
should be so brought up as to render 
them good men and useful citizens. Their 
present system appeared to fulfil neither 
of those requirements. The child of an 
agricultural labourer, even if he had the 
genius of a Milton or a Newton, would, 
in all probability, be taken away from 
school at 12, to help with the plough or 
to frighten away the rooks. Nor was the 
system satisfactory as regarded ordinary 
children. Placing before themselves a 
low ideal, they had as yet failed even in 
that, and that want of success was 
greatly due to the unwise concentration 
of instruction on reading, writing, and 
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arithmetic ; the two former at least of 
which, though the very groundwork of 
education, were tedious and uninterest- 
ing in themselves, while it was of the 
utmost importance that lessons should 
be made attractive to children — that 
they should not be regarded as mere 
tasks. If he was told he was asking for 
too great variety, his reply must be that 
variety was in itself most desirable. 
One reason for that was the difference 
between different minds. Some pre- 
ferred one subject and some another. 
Many achild had been regarded, and, 
what was worse, had regarded himself, 
as a dunce, merely because subjects in 
which he would have equalled, or per- 
haps excelled others, had formed no part 
of his educational course. A still stronger 
reason, however, was that, as everyone 
who knew anything about them would 
admit, children required change of 
thought. Variety of mental food was 
as necessary as change of bodily diet. 
Hon. Members themselves could not, in 
that House, concentrate their attention 
long on one subject at a time. ve W. 
E. Forster: The Ballot Bill.] He 
should like to ask hon. Members who 
had been engaged for very long that 
afternoon upon the Ballot, if they had 
any definite idea of all that had passed. 
The Bishop of Manchester, in his inte- 
resting Report, said that in the primary 
schools of America the received maxim 
was that lessons should be ‘short, 
many, and varied,” frequently alter- 
nating with drill, marching, or calisthe- 
nic exercises. Lord Palmerston forcibly 
said, in a Minute issued in the year 
1854, that the great mistake— 

“Tlitherto committed in elementary schools 
had been that more attention had been paid to 
loading the memory than to cultivating and exer- 
cising the mental faculties of the children. I have 
witnessed,” he added, “‘ an examination, the whole 
and sole subject of which consisted of the geo- 
graphy of places, and the family pedigree of per- 
sons mentioned in the Old Testament. For all 
useful or industrial purposes the children might 
as well have got by heart the topography of China, 
or the dynasties of Abyssinia.” 


For his own part he (Sir John Lubbock) 
had no wish to lengthen the hours of 
study in elementary schools. He had 
taught a good deal in them himself, and 
the hours seemed quite long enough. 
Indeed, the fault of their system seemed 
to be that they loaded the brain instead 
of educating the mind; they taxed the 
memory instead of cultivating the intel- 
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lect; and, in fact, had too much in- 
struction and too little education. They 
wearied children by the mechanical art 
of writing, by the interminable intri- 
cacies of spelling; they oppressed them 
by dates, by lists of kings and places 
which conveyed no definite ideas to their 
minds, and had no apparent relation to 
their daily wants and occupations. Thus 
they defeated their own object, rendering 
education wearisome; and, far from wish- 
ing to continue their studies through life, 
children so treated were only too happy 
when the time came for leaving school. 
If he were told that there was not time 
to teach all these things, he should reply 
that the less time, the more reason for 
making the lessons as interesting as pos- 
sible, so as to give the children an in- 
clination to continue their studies after 
they left school. In his opinion it was 
even more important that children should 
like their lessons than that they should 
learn them; so that in that way they 
might acquire a wish to teach themselves 
afterwards. They should trust more than 
they did to the instincts of children, anil 
try to interest them in their school work. 
A child who left school at 14, knowing 
much, but hating his lessons, would at 
20 have forgotten almost all he ever 
learnt; while another who at 14 had 
learnt little, but had acquired a thirst 
for knowledge, would by the time he 
was 20 have taught himself more than 
the other ever knew. Children by nature 
were eager for information. They were 
always putting questions. That feeling 
they should encourage, for the education 
which was most attractive would also 
be most useful to them. It would be 
both very interesting and most useful 
to them to learn something about the 
common objects which they saw in 
every lane, street, or field; about the 
names and habits of their native ani- 
mals and plants, about the nature and 
properties of air and water; the causes 
of day and night, of summer and 
winter, and of the various ordinary 
phenomena by which they were sur- 
rounded. In short, they should be 
trained to observe and to think, and in 
that way there would be opened out to 
them a source of the purest enjoyment 
and occupation for leisure hours: to use 
an old phrase, they would thus make 
the man the better workman, and the 
workman the better man. He had en- 
deavoured to show—firstly, that his Re- 
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solution expressed the opinion of their 
two largest scientific associations, of their 
principal School Board, and of a Com- 
mittee expressly appointed by that House 
itself to investigate the subject: secondly, 
that they would effect no great improve- 
ment in their elementary schools while 
they neglected those important branches 
of human knowledge; that, far from 
interfering with reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, those subjects would actually 
benefit by the introduction of others: 
and, lastly, that the encouragement ap- 
parently afforded by the New Code to 
the so-called extra subjects was in reality 
delusive and unreal; and under those 
circumstances he earnestly hoped that 


the House and Her Majesty’s Govern-. 


ment would assent to the Resolution 
which he now had the honour to move. 
Mr. MUNDELLA, in seconding the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Maidstone (Sir John Lubbock), said, 
he must disclaim any idea of underrating 
the value of the educational measure of 
last year, which was the first serious 
attempt to deal with one of the greatest 
and most important questions that House 
had ever taken into consideration. The 
more, however, he reflected on that mea- 
sure, and examined its working, the 
more he was satisfied that, excellent as 
it was, it was partial and incomplete. 
The reason was, that in this country 
their measures were always tentative ; 
they took their steps by careful measure- 
ment, and ascertained beforehand what 
they were about todo. They had formed 
school boards that were full of zeal and 
activity, and were about to deal with 
education in a manner very different 
from that in which it had been dealt 
with hitherto. But they could not be- 
lieve that the measure under which those 
school boards were formed in the Metro- 
polis and our large manufacturing towns 
was perfect, so long as in the very 
suburbs of our large towns the local 
authorities, on the plea of keeping down 
the rates, were permitted to determine 
that there should be no compulsory at- 
tendance at school, and the ‘education of 
children was left in the hands of parents 
who had no appreciation of the value 
and importance of education. Nothing 
could be more humiliating than the pro- 
tracted discussion which was held in that 
House yesterday as to the necessity of 
teaching electors to mark their cross 
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whom they might be disposed to register 
their votes; and he was satisfied that the 
great danger lay in the fact that there 
was a feeling in this country that the 
education question was settled — that 
they had done all that was needful for 
education. What they wanted in this 
country was not only a great extension 
of education, but a vast improvement in 
the quality of education. Their ideas of 
education were too low. If the working 
classes got possession of the three R’s 
— if they could read and write fairly, 
and knew the first four simple rules of 
arithmetic—they thought they had done 
quite sufficient to help them on their 
way in the world. There could be no 
greater mistake than that, for half-edu- 
cation itself was a most dangerous thing, 
and their institutions could only be de- 
fended by making their people intelli- 
gent and appreciative. Education should 
be brought to bear upon the questions 
that arose between capital and labour. 
He could not believe that if children 
were taught at school something of the 
elements of political economy, they 
would continue to have those contests 
between capital and labour that occa- 
sionally desolated their manufacturing 
centres. He agreed with Mr. Cobden 
that they should be taught something of 
the political geography of their country, 
and of its relations with their glorious 
colonies, and then in agricultural dis- 
tricts labourers would no longer be con- 
tent to rot on 8s. a week. A week or 
two ago he was in a parish in the West 
where wages were only 8s. or 9s. a-week, 
and that could only continue whilst the 
labourers were totally uneducated. They 
might as well tell labourers in that dis- 
trict that labour was scarce at the North 
Pole as that it was fetching a higher 
price in the North of England. It seemed 
also to him that education had a great 
bearing upon their institutions and their 
politics. The English working man, 
when a thing was brought fairly before 
him, was a just man, but it was almost 
impossible for him to judge the value of 
money or his own interests. A great 
outery had been raised in this country 
about the dowry of a Princess. £6,000 
a-year, and £30,000 paid down, seemed 
an enormous sum to an English work- 
man who was in receipt of his 30s. 
a-week; but that was only because he 
had no capacity for making comparisons ; 
had no idea of the vast resources of the 
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country; and had no conception of its 
vast expenditure. If the great masses 
of the working classes were to be made 
loyal to the institutions under which they 
lived, they must give them more intelli- 
gence. They ought not to be content 
with English education until it was as 
good as that of any other country in the 
world. Then, again, they must not lose 
sight of the fact that employers as well 
as workmen were ignorant. They had 
no knowledge of the laws which go- 
verned the relations of capital and la- 
bour, and the result was a want of that 
fair judgment which ought to prevail on 
questions of that kind. He knew he 
should be told that it was not their in- 
tention that the British child should be 
placed in a less advantageous position 
than that of other children. He, how- 
ever, regretted to say that their Revised 
Code discouraged all those extra subjects 
which he contended it was essential for 
their children to be instructed in. The 
British and Foreign School Society sent 
a copy of his hon. Friend’s (Sir John 
Lubbock’s) Resolution to all their school- 
masters in the country, and in about 100 
answers which he had seen, he found 
almost all the writers saying that the 
Revised Code discouraged the extra sub- 
jects. It was not to be expected that 
the schoolmasters would take upon them- 
selves to teach those extra subjects when 
they knew that they would receive no 
compensation for that additional trouble. 
What he simply asked was, that the 
education of English children should be 
as good, as useful, and as thorough as 
the education given to the citizens of 
any other country in the world. He 
had spent about three months at the 
close of last Session in America, and was 
much struck by the excellence of the 
schools there, although he should not 
take their system of education as the 
highest standard that could be given. 
He would, however, unhesitatingly say 
that the system of education in America 
was as far above that of England as 
the education in Germany was above 
that of America. Some of the details of 
the system of education in America were, 
however, he thought, far above any 
other country in the world, and were 
such as to render the schools most at- 
tractive to the children, and the associa- 
tions connected with them most charm- 
ing to their recollections in after life. 
Now he believed there was no thoroughly 
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ood elementary school in this country. 

“Oh, oh!””] That, no doubt, was an 
extreme statement to make. He did, 
not, however, mean to say that the 
schoolmasters were not good; he meant 
to say that they had not that combina- 
tion or arrangement which was so neces- 
sary in the constitution of an elementary 
school. They had not, he believed, in 
any of their schools that thoroughly 
good arrangement which they could have 
if they combined the American school- 
building with the German system of 
teaching. The designs emanating from 
the head of the Board of Works for 
schools were as bad as they could be. 
They had schools in which all classes, 
from the highest to the lowest, were 
taught in the same room. [‘No, no!’’] 
He knew that in some of them there 
were portions of the room divided off by 
curtains; but they had not a system of 
class rooms or class teachers. Now, in 
every school which he had visited in 
Boston there was one class room for 
every 50 children, with a master and a 
mistress for each class. Every child 
had a comfortable chair, by which his 
back was supported, and a desk before 
him, quite different from the knife-board 
on which their children were forced to 
sit, with their shoulders contracted and 
their spines curved; the whole arrange- 
ment showing a wonderful economy of 
the system of teaching. He maintained 
it was a matter of the first importance 
in the education of children that their 
bodies should be at ease when they were 
studying, and he begged to draw the 
attention of hon. Members to the admir- 
able suite of school furniture in the 
Swedish department of the International 
Exhibition. Germany, although pos- 
sessed of the highest standard of educa- 
tion, had not, however, acquired the 
same excellence in school-building as 
America. It might be asked what was 
the result of the school system of Boston? 
From a Report of the Committee upon 
Accounts who managed the schools in 
that city, it appeared that the estimated 
expenditure upon education for the year 
1870-1 was $1,698,000, or for 35,000 
children, in a population of 240,000, as 


nearly as possible £300,000, large sums 


being voted for music, drawing, and 
other accomplishments. The number of 
children in Boston, as before stated, was 
35,000, and the number in the higher 
schools was 18,058, the average daily 
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attendance being 93°5 per cent of that 
number. Little black children sat side 
by side with the white children, and 
learnt algebra and mathematics. He 
would compare this state of things with 
that which existed in this country. Out 
of the 1,700,000 children in the English 
and Welsh primary schools, only 24,000 
were able last year to pass the VIth 
Standard, which consisted in reading a 
short ordinary newspaper paragraph, 
writing a few simple lines from slow 
dictation, and doing a sum in bills of 
parcels. He complained that their 
standards were all too low as compared 
with those of Switzerland and Ger- 
many. The beneficial result of adopt- 
ing a high standard of education had 
been exemplified in Switzerland, because 
whereas 40 years ago the chief depend- 
ence of the inhabitants of that country 
was upon being employed in mercenary 
war, the Swiss merchants of the present 
day, who had all been educated in their 
ordinary schools, conducted the principal 
business of the French people. The 
Prussians had been described, in a des- 
patch written from Berlin to the Emperor 
Napoleon, as the most highly educated 
in the world, and as forming a strong, 
earnest, and intelligent nation, endowed 
with every social virtue as well as 
patriotism. Well, the rapid progress 
made by Germany was mainly the re- 
sult of the system of education taught 
in that country, for the system of educa- 
tion taught in North Germany embraced 
the extra subjects referred to by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Maidstone. It 
was the manner in which the extra sub- 
jects were taught to the children in Ger- 
many that enabled every German to 
carry his fortune in his hand. As a 
confirmation of that, he believed that 
somewhere about 1,000,000 of Germans 
had settled in this country during the 
last 15 years, and that hardly one of 
them was dependent upon workhouse 
relief. He must say, in conclusion, that 
as long as their people were kept in 
ignorance they would have a difficulty in 
settling social questions, and questions 
of capital and labour, and they would 
have wages eked out by poor relief in 
this country. Their ideas of the educa- 
tion which ought to be given to the 
working classes were altogether too low 
to make them useful to themselves, or 
appreciative of the advantages which 
this country and the colonies offered to 
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them, and he did trust that something 
would be done to give them a knowledge 
of the subjects to which his hon. Friend 
had directed the attention of the House. 
He trusted his right hon. Friend the 
Vice President of the Council would do 
something in the direction of the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘tin the opinion of this House, it is desirable to 
modify the New Code of Regulations issued by 
the Committee of the Privy Council, in such a 
manner as to give more encouragement to the 
teaching of history, geography, elementary social. 
economy, and the other so called extra subjects, 
in the Elementary Schools of the Country,”—(Sir 
John Lubbock,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that owing 
to his late occupation, he was not so well 
prepared to discuss the subject before 
the House as he could wish; but he 
would, however, admit that it was quite 
refreshing to take even ever so small a 
share in it. Before he entered upon the 
Motion, and the two eloquent speeches 
made in support of it, he must briefly 
notice two by-subjects: First, with re- 
gard to books, the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Maidstone (Sir John Lub- 
bock) had amused them with quotations 
from some of the books used by some 
of the educational societies, and he dared 
say in some of the elementary schools. 
Now, he always doubted whether it was 
fair to lay hold of special extracts with- 
out their seeing the context; but, cer- 
tainly, from what the hon. Member had 
read, the extracts appeared to be open 
to objection. The Educational Depart- 
ment, however, were not responsible for 
any books. It might, perhaps, be said, 
why did they not issue books? But the 
fact was, they had come to the conclusion 
years ago, after inquiry, that it was not 
their business to find books, or to at- 
tempt to stereotype the education given. 
What they relied on chiefly was the 
examinations. If the results of the 
teaching were bad, the examiners would 
find it out, and in that way the evil 
would be reached, and the books would 
be changed. That might seem a round- 
about mode of managing the matter, 
but it was almost the only effectual one 
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they could adopt. The hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) had also found 
fault with the school-buildings of that 
country as compared with those of Ame- 
rica; but he must know the American 
schools better than he did the English. 
It was a very rare thing now in this 
country to have no class-rooms and for 
the infants not to be separate from the 
adults. That was a matter which the 
Department cultivated to the utmost of 
its power. It was not quite fair to com- 
pare the large school-rooms in such a 
city as Boston, where almost for a cen- 
tury they had been attending to educa- 
tion, and where they graduated their 
schools with the schools spread over this 
country. [Mr. Munprtia: They had 
just as good schools in the villages of 
Massachusetts. ] He thought that would 
depend on the size of the villages. They 
would not in America have two or three 
rooms where there were only about 50 
children, any more than they did in this 
country. But he did not deny that many 
of the schools in America were better 
than theirs, as they certainly ought to 
be, considering the enormous sums spent 
upon them, and the length of time that 
education had been regarded as the 
business of the State. Yet, while he 
allowed the great success of the Ameri- 
cans, he could not help thinking that 
some of our good elementary schools 
were not so inferior te theirs. The 
Report of the Bishop of Manchester— 
an impartial witness—showed that our 
best elementary teaching, which had 
been the most encouraged by the State, 
and which could be looked upon as any- 
thing like our ideal teaching, would 
very fairly bear comparison with the 
average teaching in the American ele- 
mentary schools. For himself, he con- 
fessed that he envied the way in which 
the hon. Member for Maidstone was able 
to view the whole question. It was 
delightful to have one’s theories and as- 
pirations, and to say that they ought to 
be carried out; but if the hon. Member 
were in his (Mr. Forster’s) office for a 
few weeks, he would probably find the 
task was not so easy an one when they 
had the hard facts of the ignorance of 
the people to deal with. Not, indeed, 
that they ought to be contented with 
the state of things which they had now 
reached. The hon. Member for Shef- 
field seemed to think it possible the Go- 
vernment might feel that they had al- 
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ready attained their ideal, and would 
not want to go any higher; but no man 
in that House, much less in the Educa- 
tion Department, would hold that notion 
for a moment. They knew that they 
were just beginning, and that to rest 
satisfied with what they had arrived at 
would almost be downright treason to 
the great work they had to perform, and 
to the interests of the extensive class 
they were trying toamend. But he could 
not accept the present Motion, because 
the hon. Member was judging their 
plans before he had any means of find- 
ing out what they would effect, and be- 
cause it would be unwise and unfair to 
alter the scheme of the Education De- 
partment before they had any opportu- 
nity of discovering how it was really 
working. No doubt England would be 
in a safer position if every child in it 
were taught the sound principles of 
social and political economy. He would 
not go so far as to say, with the hon. 
Member for Maidstone, that society must 
go to pieces without such a general 
knowledge of social science, because 
society here had long held together 
without very much of that knowledge ; 
but, certainly, society would be safer if 
the poor, as well as the rich—and he 
might even say if hon. Members of that 
House—all thoroughly understood the 
principles of socialand political economy. 
But while they aimed at a higher stan- 
dard they must not be discouraged and 
disheartened because they had not rea- 
lized it. In Germany, and perhaps also 
in some parts of France, they might be in 
advance of us in those matters; but, what- 
ever might be the teaching of those coun- 
tries on those subjects, it did not prevent 
the existence of extraordinary ideas in 
regard to social questions. He ima- 
gined that the Communists of Paris, for 
example, with all their strange notions, 
were still tolerably well educated for 
their station; and he did not suppose 
that those who supported them would 
compare disadvantageously, not to say 
with England only, but also with Ame- 
rica. The object of his Department 
was to get as much education into the 
heads of little children as was possible, 
and to teach them as much of the prin- 
ciples of social economy, and of geo- 
graphy, and the history of their own 
country as they could find time to learn. 
Nor was the teaching now given them 
utterly dry, but in many of the schools 
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much of it was of a lively character; a 
good deal of information was imparted 
to them about the meaning of words and 
of things in a way which often astonished 
him, and made him think that the chil- 
dren of the poor were not placed at so 
great a disadvantage as might be sup- 
posed with children of the same age 
belonging to the classes above them, but 
were perhaps, in some respects, even 
better taught than they. The hon. Mem- 
ber did not seem to him thoroughly to 
bear in mind the absolute necessity of 
laying the ground work by instruction 
in reading, writing, and ciphering. It 
was, however, useless attempting to teach 
geography and political economy until 
such a foundation had been laid, and 
that foundation he was prepared to 
maintain could only be successfully laid 
while the children were very young. 
Many children went to the schools with- 
out any knowledge of reading whatever, 
and it was dull work driving that know- 
ledge into them, but it must be done. It 
would be giving them but half an edu- 
cation, and a very poor half, if they 
tried to teach those extra subjects before 
the children had got hold of reading 
and writing. They were not, however, 
to be content with teaching them the 
“three R’s,” but as soon as they had 
acquired these, they must seek to send 
both the boys and the girls out with 
some knowledge of their duties as citi- 
zens, of the great facts of life, and of 
the history of their country and its posi- 
tion in the world. He looked forward 
himself with hope to that being done, 
although he thought the hon. Member 
was rather too pressing and too exigent, 
if he thought they could immediately 
accomplish it, and was rather forgetful 
of the ignorance they had to grapple 
with. He now came to the practical 
purport of the Motion, which was that 
they ought to have a modification of the 
New Code before they had time to try it. 
When he first submitted that Code to 
the House, he had a very difficult task 
to perform, because he had to fulfil the 
promise he had previously made that an 
increased grant should be given, and 
given in a way that was likely to do 
most good. The hon. Member thought 
the increased grant was of no use as 
regarded the extra subjects, because 
there was no stimulus to any of the 
schools to earn the 15s. But if he 
reckoned up the bill for the year, he 
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would find that the case was different. 
The grant they gave for elementary 
subjects, and for extra subjects together, 
was so arranged that in the general run 
of schools throughout the country they 
were not earning more than 12s. 6d. 
Now, they could earn 15s. if the child- 
ren generally learnt the extra sub- 
jects. Consequently there was at least 
2s. 6d. given as a stimulus. His expe- 
rience led him to believe that that year 
at least a strong impetus would be 
given to the immense majority of schools 
to earn the extra sums; and possibly 
it would be found the whole standard 
of education was higher than was sup- 
posed. If so, it would be proper to 
give a larger sum to the higher branches 
of education, a proceeding which at 
present he was convinced would be un- 
safe. All would agree that it would 
not be wise to depart from the provi- 
sion that one-half the sum for edu- 
cating children should be provided out 
of local sources, and perhaps the cost 
of education might increase. The Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member was, on the 
whole, in accordance with the principle 
of action adopted by the Government, 
but it would not be wise to adopt it at 
that point, considering how recently the 
Elementary Education Act had come into 
force. It would be unfair and unrea- 
sonable to expect an alteration in a 
system that had scarcely been in force 
for five months. He believed the right 
course had been adopted in discarding 
the idea that all they had to do was to 
teach reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
The principle he laid down was that 
they should give the greatest amount of 
education they could to the children dur- 
ing the time they remained at school. The 
Government wasseeking to get as much 
for its money as possible; and it was his 
daily endeavour to string up the standard 
of education, though, at the same time, 
that must not be done without securing 
that the children were thoroughly well 
grounded in the elementary branches. 
Much of this must be left: to the school 
boards, and he was delighted to see the 
London School Board had set itself a 
high standard. It was true their work 
was still before them, but if they did 
not achieve the whole of their plan, they 
would not be much to blame. The at- 
tempt they were making was worthy of 
all praise, though he feared they would 
experience no slight difficulties in deal- 
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ing with the mass of ignorance existing 
within the Metropolis. 

Dr. LYON PLAYFAITR said, he 
thought his hon. Friend the Member for 
Maidstone (Sir John Lubbock) had raised 
his question opportunely, as they were 
entering upon a new system of national 
education for England, and considering 
that they must soon pass in review the 
systems which prevailed in Scotland and 
Ireland. As regarded Scotland, indeed, 
the failure of one Education Bill after 
another in that House mainly depended 
upon the want of faith of the Scotch 
people in the intentions of Government 
regarding the character of elementary 
education in schools. Higher education, 
engrafted on elementary schools, was an 
article of faith with Scotchmen, and 
they feared the deterioration of their 
schools under the influence of the 
Privy Council system; and that fear 
lay at the whole root of the opposi- 
tion which sprang up in Scotland to 
Government measures of education. He 
thought that jealousy would have been 
abated by the introduction of grants 
for extra subjects in the last edition 
of the Revised Code; but it was soon 
seen that the Code contained condi- 
tions which rendered those grants more 
nominal than real. The system of pay- 
ment by results had its merits and its 
defects. The latter consisted in the na- 
tural tendency to win the payment in 
the easiest way possible. If they could 
win the maximum sum by attendances 
of pupils, and by the A B C of learning, 
what inducement was held out for the 
study of higher subjects? The first 
three steps of a ladder could be climbed 
by everyone without the weakest head 
being made giddy in the ascent; the 
upper steps required more encourage- 
ment and head to surmount. The Re- 
vised Code, for the first time, put new 
steps into the ladder, but it was indif- 
ferent whether anyone ascended them or 
not; at all events, it made no condition 
that they should be mounted. Here, then, 
came the kernel of the whole question. 
Should primary schools be confined to 
the A B O of learning, and should the 
State attempt no more as its part of the 
duty? Should the Education Depart- 
ment treat scholars as the Poor Law 
Board treated paupers, and dole out 
education in the same parsimonious way 
as the latter doled out State relief? That 
would be to confuse a productive pur- 
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se of the State with a totally unpro- 

uctive duty. Yet it could not be denied 
that both in England and in Ireland 
that lower view of elementary schools 
had its ardent supporters. Perhaps the 
two views of the objects of elementary 
education found their most practical ex- 
pression in the sentiments of Cardinal 
Cullen on the one hand, and of the 
London School Board on the other. 
That eminent Prelate, in his evidence 
before the Irish Education Commission, 
said he would confine elementary schools 
to the three R’s, to religion, and to the 
history of the Scriptures and of the 
Church. 


“‘Too high an education,’’ said his Eminence, 
“will make the poor oftentimes discontented, and 
will unsuit them from following the plough, or 
from using the spade, or from hammering iron or 
building walls.” 


The Cardinal had no idea of having 
higher subjects in a school, in order, as 
he expressed it, ‘‘ to cultivate the talent 
of a miserable minority.”” He quoted 
the opinions of that distinguished Pre- 
late, not only because they had great 
force in one division of that kingdom, 
but because they fairly represented the 
views of many personsin England. The 
scheme of the London School Board 
gave expression to the opposite views. 
It included as essential subjects those 
which were referred to in the Motion 
of his hon. Friend, and it strongly re- 
commended the very essence and prin- 
ciple of the Endowed Schools Act (which 
nevertheless were strangely ignored on 
a recent occasion in ‘‘ another place’”’), 
that it was of great 

“ importance to the efficiency of popular educa- 
tion that means should be provided by which 
scholars of more than average merit should be 
enabled to pass from el tary into dary 
schools.” 
So that the London School Board actu- 
ally thought it was worth while to look 
after the ‘‘miserable minority” of talent; 
for Cardinal Cullen was right in saying 
that talent was always in a minority, 
though he (Dr. Lyon Playfair) thought 
wrong in believing that it was not 
the interest of the State to increase the 
amount of its intellectual fund, of which 
he should like to see the country that 
ever had too much. Well, it was be- 
cause such opposite notions prevailed of 
the character and object of national edu- 
cation that he thought his hon. Friend 
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abling that House to give expression to 
its views, for the guidance of the Edu- 
cation Department. Confessedly, whe- 
ther rightly or wrongly, England was 
far inferior to other countries in the 
facilities for higher education which it 
afforded to the working classes; yet she 
lavished much more of Imperial funds 
on this object than any other nation. 
But what was the difference? In Con- 
tinental States the Imperial duty was 
chiefly limited to inspection of lower 
instruction, and to the encouragement 
of higher education. The cost of lower 
instruction was thrown mainly on the 
locality. It was considered a local duty, 
and not an Imperial achievement, to 
teach children their A B OC, while the 
Imperial subsidies were devoted tomaking 
the A B C of the localities develop into 
something useful to the State. That 
would always be a difficulty in their 
way until it was thoroughly recognized. 
England, in the aggregate, in proportion 
to its population, spent much less on 
education than other countries of high 
rank in civilization, when their local 
rates were added to their Imperial taxa- 
tion applied to this purpose; but they 
did with the latter what no other coun- 
country did — they spent it upon the 
A B O of learning, and then grudged 
every penny that was devoted to its 
higher purposes. In fact, they sowed 
the seed upon uncommonly stony places, 
never gave it any manure, and then 
were surprised to see the young plant 
wither away soon after it had sprouted ; 
while other countries left it to the pro- 
prietors of the land to sow the seed, but 
they gave to it a liberal supply of 
manure, and the young plants grew up 
in vigour and health, to the feeding of 
the whole nation that followed that 
wiser policy. There was something to 
him inexpressibly melancholy in their 
educational doings. They went on, year 
after year, pouring treasure upon their 
schools, and every annual Report of the 
Committee of Council told them that 
only the lower sections of their very 
low standard were turned out in the 
great majority of cases, and that those 
soon vanished in the wear and tear of 
life; so that their population grew up as 
ignorant as if four-fifths of the national 
treasure, which they so freely expended 
on schools, were pitched into the sea that 
washed their insular kingdom. He was 
not speaking in metaphor, but in the 
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sober lan e of Inspectors, as recorded 
in their Biue Books : ‘he the former told 
them that nothing under Standard IV. 
sufficed for permanent use in life; and 
the Reports of the Education Depart- 
ment stated that four-fifths of the chil- 
dren, at the ages when they left school, 
passed only in lower standards. Let 
him remind the House of the melan- 
choly fact, that they were even then in 
the midst of their long and weary dis- 
cussions considering how they could en- 
able voters to vote in secret who could not 
read the names of candidates on a printed 
paper put before them. And that was the 
result and the miserable outcome of 
more than a generation of State-aided 
education. Well, they had tried the 
low style of education recommended by 
Cardinal Cullen, and had a dismal failure 
both in Ireland and England; and it 
might be worth while to try the oppo- 
site system, which Scotland had so long 
pursued, and, as that country believed, 
with the result of making its population 
peaceful and prosperous. The Privy 
Council was likely to answer them by 
saying—‘‘ We have failed to introduce 
the lower standards of education among 
the people, and you weaken our efforts 
by asking for higher ones?” They denied 
that this would be the result. They 
did not wish any money to be paid for 
the higher subjects until the lower had 
been passed, and they asserted that the 
former infused a life and vigour into the 
whole school which the three R’s never 
attained. Besides, the principle of com- 
pulsion, which had been admitted in the 
Education Act, however timidly and 
hesitatingly, had for its object to extend 
the lower standards, but would as cer- 
tainly compel managers of schools to 
introduce higher subjects of instruction 
into them, as it would compel boys and 
girls to attend the schools; for it would 
be an unmitigated hardship to compel 
boys and girls to stay at school till 13, 
merely to learn what they could readily 
attain by eight years of age. They 
must, therefore, as a corollary of com- 
pulsion, introduce higher subjects into 
the school course. The Committee of 
Council no doubt saw that when they 
inserted extra subjects into the Code; 
and that all that that Resolution asked 
was, that the Code should be framed so 
as to carry out its object. He did not 
conceal from himself, or from the House, 
that they could not go on swelling their 
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educational Estimates without re-con- 
sidering the whole principle on which 
their educational expenditure was con- 
ducted. It must be made more pro- 
ductive than it was. Before long there 
would be some one moving in that 
House a Resolution which could not 
possibly be in better words than that 
proposed by Lord Brougham in the 
House of Lords on the 4th May, 1835, 
and which was as applicable now as 
then. Its terms were— 

“That the kind of education given in the 
greater number of schools now established for the 
poorer classes of the people is of a kind by 
no means sufficient for their instruction, being 
for the most part confined to reading, writing, and 
a little arithmetic ; whereas, at no greater ex- 
pense, and in the same time, the children might 
easily be instructed in the elements of the more 
useful branches of knowledge, and thereby trained 
to sober, industrious, prudent, and virtuous habits.” 
—(3 Hansard, 


Elementary 


He would like to preach a sermon on 
that text if time were now available. 
Hon. Members should recollect the dif- 
ference between the children of their 
class of life and those who attended 
the primary schools to which the State 
contributed. Both up to eight years 
of age learned the same elements; but 
their children acquired them as a be- 
ginning — with the working classes 
they got them as an end. What an 
equipment was that thin veneer of know- 
ledge as an armour-plate for the battle 
of life. No wonder that the Inspectors 
told them that it wore off as soon as 
they entered into the conflict. Two 
years ago the hope of educationalists 
was that a new era had begun for edu- 
cation in England, for they saw their 
endowed schools opened up to the higher 
education of the poor by the Act of 
1869. Their hopes were based on the 
explanations and promises of his right 
hon. Friend the Vice President of the 
Council when he introduced that Bill, 
for he told them that the endowed and 
primary schools would be closely linked 
together ; and let him (Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair) remind him that the only links 
could be those higher subjects which 
they now discussed. Well, the House 
passed the Act on that understanding ; 
but the first important scheme presented 
under it had been considered and re- 
jected ‘‘ elsewhere,” not on its merits or 
defects, but on account of the very prin- 
ciple which lay at the bottom of the 
whole Act, and was its merit in their eyes. 
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That rendered it the more important 
that they should adopt the Resolution 
of his hon. Friend, for if the educational 
endowments of this country were not 
to be freely opened to the ‘‘ miserable 
minority” of the talented poor, let 
them give them that higher instruction 
in the elementary schools that would 
enable them to know what was the pur- 
pose and object of the elements which 
they had learned, not for the purpose of 
flinging them away, like their worn-out 
boyish small-clothes, as soon as they 
began to win their daily bread, but to 
use for their advancement as intelligent 
beings in whatever position and occupa- 
tion they might be placed. 

Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY said, he 
thought the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Maidstone (Sir John Lubbock) had 
done great service to the cause of edu- 
cation by the very admirable manner in 
which he had brought forward that sub- 
ject. He (Sir Charles Adderley) had 
not intended to speak at all on the ques- 
tion, but he must say a very few words 
on one or two points. He thought the 
debate had gone far beyond the scope of 
the proposal itself.. The hon. Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) had given 
them another of his eloquent harangues, 
depreciatory of all he found with refer- 
ence to elementary education in his 
own country, and painting in glowing 
colours the superiority of such educa- 
tion in other countries which he had 
visited. When he listened to the hon. 
Member, he (Sir Charles Adderley) al- 
ways felt at least a desire that the state 
of things he described should exist, but 
never any conviction that it did exist, 
except in the warm imagination which 
painted in glowing colours rather what 
he wished than what he saw or ever 
could see. The object of education was 
to qualify men mentally and morally 
to take their part in life in the situa- 
tion in which they found themselves. 
He did not mean to say that the amount 
of knowledge communicated in elemen- 
tary schools was as much as they could 
wish, but what was intended by money 
grants for education in England was 
not to provide, as in America, education 
for the whole community, but elementary 
education for the children of the labour- 


ing classes who were unable to provide 


it for themselves. What was attempted 
by public means was not only that very 
limited amount of education for the la- 
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bouring classes, but not the entire pro- 
vision of that ; but they only proposed to 
subsidize that which was provided either 
by denominational or other local exer- 
tions. The proposition of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Maidstone was that, in 
order to carry out what was the object of 
the Elementary Education Department of 
the State, it would be wiser to modify 
the last draft of the Minutes of Coun- 
cil, so that the grants given for the 
higher class of instruction, in history, 
geography, and social economy, should 
be larger in proportion to the grants for 
rudimentary instruction in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. At present 4s. was 
given for every pass in reading, 4s. for 
writing, and 4s. for arithmetic, and there 
was an additional 3s. for the higher class 
of subjects. The hon. Baronet thought 
it would be better to reduce the rudi- 
mentary class and increase the higher. 
It should, however, be borne in mind 
that that subsidy towards the cost of 
primary instruction was not meant to 
give a scheme of education, but only a 
minimum test of something being done, 
without which no subsidy would be given 
at all. The supplementary grant of 3s. 
was therefore an inducement not to be 
content with the minimum, but to at- 
tain a higher stage. Besides, it must 
not be forgotten that, together with that 
elementary basis, the Endowed Schools 
Commission were beginning to open a 
still higher prospect to such boys of the 
labouring classes as showed special pro- 
ficiency of passing from those schools 
to middle-class schools, and even to 
Universities. It seemed, therefore, that 
if all were carried out the scheme was 
now perfect; all that was wanted was 
that it should be thoroughly under- 
stood and acted upon. He thought it 
quite right that the Education Depart- 
ment should not publish books; but a 
better class of books, especially on geo- 
graphy and natural history, were much 
required. Many of the books used at 
present were of the most faulty descrip- 
tion—consisting of little more than un- 
connected fragmentary extracts, very 
good perhaps for teaching to read, but 
useless for anything like a consecutive 
treatment of any subject or progressive 
exercise of mind. The subject of social 
economy might be regarded as em- 
bracing domestic industrial knowledge, 
perhaps taken with natural history, and 
its application might offer a fair field for 
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inductive study and mental training for 
the few years of schooling which la- 
bourers’ children could enjoy, and that 
suggested that industrial schools ought to 
be placed under the Education Depart- 
ment. That was what he had always 
maintained to be essential, and he un- 
derstood the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Education Depart- 
ment last year to hold out some pro- 
spect of his being able to propose some 
measure for that purpose. He might 
be excused for not having fulfilled the 
engagement this year; but it was to 
be hoped the matter would not be lost 
sight of, and he should be glad if the 
right hon. Gentleman could state that he 
still had the matter in his mind, and 
that he would introduce such an arrange- 
ment when he had the opportunity. All 
elementary schools, whether industrial 
or reformatory, if supported by public 
funds or out of the rates, ought to be 
under the Education Department, in- 
stead of being placed, some as matters 
of police, under the Home Office, and 
others, as matters of poor relief, under 
the Poor Law Board, others, not so ex- 
ceptionally educational, under the Privy 
Council. If we were to have an Educa- 
tion Department worthy of the country 
it ought to have charge of all publicly- 
aided schools. Much as he felt indebted 
to the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Maidstone who had introduced the sub- 
ject, he did not quite concur with all that 
seemed to be in that hon. Member’s 
mind, and feared that there was a dan- 
ger of their overlooking the necessarily 
limited scope of their elementary schools. 
If they attempted to make their ele- 
mentary schools too high, there would 
be a danger that they would attract other 
classes than those for whom they were 
intended, and who could pay for them- 
selves, and thus deprive the lower and 
poorer classes of the means of instruc- 
tion specially intended for them. 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON said, that in 
his opinion the complaint of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Maidstone (Sir 
John Lubbock) had not yet been met. 
That complaint was that while encourage- 
ment was supposed to be held out under 
the Revised Code for teaching extra 
subjects in good schools, no such en- 
couragement was really given. In good 
schools (and only in good schools could 
these extra subjects be expected to be 
taught) the 15s. could be readily earned 
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without any attempt to teach these sub- 
jects, as was clear, according to the cal- 
culations of the hon. Baronet, which 
were beyond dispute. The root of the 
evil was in the training schools, in which, 
under the Revised Code, everything 
except a small modicum of instruction 
had been discouraged, and if the school- 
masters were not trained they could not 
be expected to teach the children those 
subjects which should be taught to 
them. The first step in education was to 
train the teachers well. It would be 
interesting to know whether any of the 
Inspectors recently appointed had been 
selected with reference to their know- 
ledge of science, for, if common rumour 
was to be credited, like the ordinary 
run of University men, they had little 
acquaintance with it. There was no 
greater mistake than to suppose that 
elementary subjects must necessarily be 
taught firstand extra subjects afterwards. 
Both could go together from a very early 
age, with the greatest advantage to each. 
So far from the hon. Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Mundella) having used the lan- 
guage of an enthusiast with reference 
to America and the Continent, he could 
bear witness that what the hon. Member 
said of the schools of Switzerland and 
Germany was literally true, and the 
facts showed that the education which 
had been described could be acquired 
by children of nine and ten simultane- 
ously with their instruction in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. He wished 
that some hon. Members could witness a 
reading lesson in a Swiss elementary 
school. Many a time during the last 
three weeks he had wished himself lis- 
tening to the reading in a Swiss or Ger- 
man school rather than to speeches de- 
livered in that august Assembly. Of 
course, the school efficiency which they 
aimed at could be attained only by 
degrees, but it would never be done at 
all unless they made a beginning; and 
the first thing required was not so 
much a grant of money as encourage- 
ment to the training of teachers in the 
subjects they wished to see taught. In 
efficient schools, books were scarcely used 
at all, and the greater part of the in- 
struction was given orally and by illus- 
tration on the black board; and that 
was what they should aim at, although 
he did not deny the use of good ele- 
mentary books. As to its not being the 
business of the Department to issue 
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books, that was an open question ; that 
which the Education Department declined 
to do was done in Ireland, where the 
National Board had issued elementary 
school books, some of which were acknow- 
ledged to be the best of their kind. 
For the improvement of elementary edu- 
cation he relied chiefly on the proper 
training of schoolmasters in their train- 
ing schools. The subject would not be 
allowed to rest where it was; the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Edu- 
cation Department himself could not 
allow it to rest; and in its present posi- 
tion good service had been done by the 
hon. Member for Maidstone. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, he trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council would carry out 
the views of the hon. Member for Maid- 
stone (Sir John Lubbock), and urge the 
Inspectors to give their attention to the 
intellectual improvement of the schools 
rather than to what might be termed the 
mechanical part of the teaching. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, many hon. 
Gentlemen seemed to think that any- 
thing should be taught rather than read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. This was, 
at all events to him, an original view of 
the subject. 

Mr. AUBERON HERBERT said, 
he thought there was neither rhyme nor 
reason in their schools at the present 
time. Instead of the scholars working 
with the teachers they far too often 
worked against them, the result being 
that they soon forgot what they had 
been taught. The great object to be 
aimed at was the connection of the play- 
ground with the schoolroom, in order 
that the children might learn that there 
was a principle in and a reason for 
everything they beheld around them. 
They ought to know why a kite flew, 
why a balloon rose, what was the prin- 
ciple on which they played at marbles, 
why a top spun, and what made chim- 
neys smoke. If they could get children 
to inquire into the natural objects sur- 
rounding them, they would have taken 
the first step towards creating a people 
with a scientific habit of mind. The 
trades and occupations of their working 
men ought to become a perpetual source 
of education to them; but at present 
they were placed at a great disadvan- 
tage in consequence of their want of 
elementary scientific knowledge. In the 
case of cabinetmakers there was a con- 
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stant waste of time on account of the 
workmen being deficient in scientific 
knowledge — on account of their not 
having acquired sufficient knowledge 
for planning their work, and not being 
able to work up to their plans. There was 
also a great want of scientific knowledge 
with respect to the health of towns. 
People generally did not understand 
the danger arising from living in small 
rooms with closed windows, and the be- 
nefit which would arise from their en- 
joyment of fresh air at the sea-side, 
neither had they sufficient scientific 
knowledge to enable them to defend 
themselves from the evils caused by 
adulteration of food. Working men de- 
sired that scientific education should be 
given in their schools, and such autho- 
rities as Professor Huxley, Professor 
Tyndall, and Mr. Norman Lockyer were 
in favour of the proposal, and had pointed 
out the advantages which would result 
from working men being able to observe 
with scientific minds that which came 
under their notice. 

Mr. BIRLEY said, he thought that 
in regard to that important question 
they should not at that moment knock 
at the doors of the Privy Council Office, 
but should rather rely on the school 
boards and individual exertions in their 
own neighbourhoods for improvement of 
the system. He agreed with the hon. 
Member for the University of Edin- 
burgh (Dr. Lyon Playfair) that they 
ought to promote secondary schools, to 
give higher education to promising boys 
in the primary schools; but, on the other 
hand, he did not believe that the efforts 
of the last 30 years had been so fruit- 
less as had been suggested. Admitting 
that they were behind the United States 
and Switzerland and Saxony—although 
as foreigners they might be apt to over- 
rate the attainments of children educated 
on the Continent — it must be remem- 
bered that they had made wonderful 
progress in engineering works. The im- 
provements in engineering made in Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, in Scotland, and 
in Warwickshire, were the admiration 
of the Continent; ,and in his county it 
would be found that there was a good 
deal of scientific knowledge on these 
subjects. He trusted every effort would 
be made by hon. Members, both in their 
private and legislative capacities, to raise 
the general educational level of the 


country. 
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Mr. ©. REED said, he hoped that 
nothing that had been said would dis- 
courage his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) with 
regard to the object of the Motion. He 
could answer for it that the London 
School Board were anxious that promi- 
nence should be given to those extra 
subjects; and, although the experiment 
of introducing them might be attended 
with many difficulties, and required care 
and prudence, yet he hoped that a great 
stimulus would have been afforded by 
that discussion. He was satisfied that 
it was the opinion of the country that 
extra subjects ought to receive a consi- 
derable amount of attention, and if the 
Education Department would only make 
it clear that it meant to encourage atten- 
tion to them, that would give a tone to 
education generally. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK rose, and was 
about to address the House in reply; 
when——. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Ba- 
ronet has no right of reply. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


LICENSED CARTS AND HORSES, 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 
Mr. GORDON rose— 


“To call attention to the construction put by 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer and Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue, on the 18th and 19th 
sections (sub-sections 6 and 8) of 32 and 33 Vie. 
ce. 14, requiring that a Licence be taken out and 
Duty paid by the owner of any cart and horse used 
for the conveyance of goods or burdens in the 
course of trade or husbandry, provided such cart 
and horse, though otherwise exempt, are used in 
carrying the owner and his family to church, and 
to the hardship resulting from such construction 
to persons residing in large parishes ; and to move 
for Correspondence or Minutes relating to this 
matter.” 

The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
said, that before the passing of the Act 
referred to, there was exemption from 
taxation in Scotland as regarded the 
horses and carts used for conveying the 
owners and their families to any place of 
divine worship on Sunday. That ex- 
emption was in virtue of the 16 & 17 
Vict. But with regard to the Act in 
question, there was no such exemp- 
tion. He considered it rather absurd 
that a man could lend the use of his 
horse and his cart to his neighbour 
without being taxed; while, as in this 
case, when using them for his own pur- 
poses he was not allowed the exemption, 
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which, considering the purpose for which 
they were used, should be held to entitle 
the owners from paying any taxes to the 
Revenue. It was well known that in 
Scotland persons often went to distances 
of 10 or 20 miles to church on Sundays, 
and he considered that it was a great 
hardship that in their case a tax should 
be imposed which, he submitted, was 
intended to apply only in cases where 
those horses and carts were used for busi- 
ness purposes. There was a Bill in re- 
ference to the Inland Revenue going 
through the House, and he thought that 
it afforded an opportunity for the intro- 
duction of a specific clause exempting 
parties using their horses and carts for 
going to their respective places of wor- 
ship on Sunday from the imposition of 
this tax. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘there be laid before this House, Copies of Cor- 
respondence or Minutes relating to the requisition 
under the Act 32 and 33 Vic. c. 14, sections 18 
and 19, that a Licence be taken out and Duty 
paid by the owner of any cart and horse used for 
the conveyance of goods or burdens in the course 
of trade or husbandry, provided such cart and 
horse, though otherwise exempt, are used in 
carrying the owner or his family to church,”— 
(Mr. Gordon,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sm MASSEY LOPES pointed out 
that that was not a grievance peculiar to 
Scotland, for he himself had mentioned 
a similar case which came within his 
knowledge. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he was glad 
that his right hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for the University of Glas- 
gow had brought forward the question. 
He took this opportunity of stating that 
he considered that the people of Scotland 
had many grounds of complaint against 
the Government. They had had no 
Education Bill that Session, and he con- 
sidered that they were unjustly taxed. It 
was well known to hon. Gentlemen who 
visited Scotland that frequently persons 
went 20 miles in the Highlands to a 
place of worship, and it was most unfair 
to impose a tax of this kind upon 
them. If the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
accede to the proposal now made, he was 
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sure that the people of Scotland would 
feel very much aggrieved at the denial 
of so very moderate a demand. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ought to treat all people 
alike, and all should pay their fair share 
of the burdens of taxation. He had 
never thought that it was necessary to 
provide the people of Scotland with the 
necessary means of going to church, and 
he was surprised to find that so small a 
tax should be supposed to stand in the 


way. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the question was, what the 
law was, and not what it ought to be, 
for he had no power to alter the law, his 
duty being to enforce it. If the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman thought the 
law was wrong, he had suggested the 
proper course to pursue—namely, to 
introduce a clause in Committee in a Bill 
that was now before the House. The law 
was that a licence duty should be charge- 
able on all carriages except such vehicles 
as were used solely for agriculture or 
the conveyance of goods in the course of 
trade; andif a man used his cart to take 
his family to church, he clearly did not 
come within the exemption. With re- 
spect to the gratuitous use of a carriage, 
that must be by a person other than the 
owner, for a man who used his own 
carriage did not make a gratuitous use 
of it.. When a person used a carriage 
employed in husbandry for the purpose 
of conveying himself or his family either 
to church or to a dance, it was quite 
clear he ought to pay the tax. In his 
opinion it was wise to construe these ex- 
emptions strictly. There were no Papers 
which could throw any light on the sub- 
ject, and he hoped, therefore, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman would not 
press his Motion. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
agreed that exemptions should be con- 
strued strictly; but he had heard the 
Government officers over and over again 
make the admission that it was the prac- 
tice of the Inland Revenue to exempt a 
man who used his horse and cart only 
for the purpose of going to church. 


and Horses. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Committee deferred till Monday next, 
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EPPING FOREST BILL—[Bixt 224.] 
(Mr. Ayrton, Mr. William Henry Gladstone.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Short title). 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that many people had approached 
that subject for the last few years on 
very false issues, and he had a word to 
say for those much abused persons— 
namely, the lords of the manor in Ep- 
ping Forest. He happened to know 
that the lords of the manor were pre- 
pared to offer every facility for meet- 
ing the just views of the public. The 
lord of the manor of Sewardstone had at 
his request suspended the felling of tim- 
ber at High Beech, to see if any arrange- 
ment could be cometo. Asto Wanstead 
Flats, they belonged really to the trus- 
tees of the Earl of Mornington, and it 
was only a dispute with the lord of the 
manor of Ilford that prevented them 
from being inclosed some time since 
with the sanction of the Court of Chan- 
cery. Lord Cowley had shown his dis- 
position to keep open spaces for the public 
by giving seven or eight acres of valuable 
land to the public. If that Bill passed his 
Lordship would place every facility in 
the way of the public to carry out any 
arrangement that might be come to. 
He (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) should 
be glad to see the Bill pass. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that he would not 
anticipate the action of the Commission- 
ers when they came to consider the sub- 
ject mentioned by the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson); but the sole 
object of the Bill was that matters should 
be fairly and justly arranged. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, that there 
had been a great change of feeling since 
the last sitting of the Committee, because 
parts of the Forest were now thrown 
open to the public from which they were 
previously excluded. 

Mr. A. JOHNSTON said, the appre- 
ciation of the Bill by the public would 
greatly depend on the composition of the 
Commission. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Appointment of Commis- 
sioners). 

Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE said, he 
trusted the names of the Commissioners 
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would be such as to afford general satis- 
faction. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that he would 
take care the names were inserted on the 
Report, and trusted they would meet 
with the approval of the House. He 
would do his best to get gentlemen most 
competent to perform the work in hand. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 3 to 11, inclusive, agesii to. 


Clause 12 (Power for Commissioners 
to make preliminary and special reports). 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY moved in page 
6, at end of clause, to add— 

“Or whether any and what proceedings should 

be had or taken, either at law or in equity, for the 
maintenance or preservation of the rights of Ler 
Majesty in or over the said Forests, or to the 
timber thereon, or for the prevention of any in- 
closures, trespasses, or encroachments upon such 
rights or Forests respectively.” 
The insertion of those words would en- 
able the Commissioners to make special 
Reports as to any and what proceedings 
should be taken at law or in equity to 
maintain the rights of the Crown in re- 
ference to the felling of timber, and also 
in reference to any inclosures that might 
take place. His object was, that upon 
any such Report being made the Govern- 
ment should take steps to prevent wrong 
being done. 

Mr. AYRTON opposed the Amend- 
ment, believing that it would be calcu- 
lated to destroy the object of the Bill 
and to encourage litigation. 

Mr. WINGFIELD BAKER said, he 
regretted the opposition to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s(Mr.G. B. Gregory’s) 
Amendment, and thought it most de- 
sirable that pains should be taken by 
Government to preserve the Forest un- 
injured and undiminished, and it would 
be best to place the Commissioners in 
the position of Verderers, whose duty it 
was to regard trespassers and do justice 
and right for the people. 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY said, he would 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Final report of Oommis- 
sioners). 

Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE moved in 
page 6, line 15, after ‘‘ parliament,’’ to 
insert— 

“No person shall upon any pretence whatever 
make any new inclosure of lands previously unin- 
closed within Epping Forest until after the expi- 
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ration of the aforesaid period of fourteen days 
after the making of the said Report, or after the 
next meeting of Parliament, as the case may be. 

‘No person shall, until after the aforesaid 
period, fell or destroy any timber or timber-like 
trees growing on the aforesaid previously unin- 
closed lands.” 

Mr. AYRTON said, he objected to the 
Amendment, on the ground that it would 
subject the measure to the notices re- 
quired in the case of Private Bills, and 
would prevent it from passing that 
Session. 

Mr. A. JOHNSTON said, he saw no 
necessity for the insertion of this pro- 
vision. There was no danger of further 
inclosures pending the action of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE said, in that 
case, he should decline to press his 
Amendment. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he would pledge 
himself to make inquiry in respect to 
any and what inclosures might have been 
made in the Forest. 

Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH said, he 
should like to know by whom the ex- 
penses of the proposed scheme would be 
borne? 

Mr. AYRTON said, until the scheme 
was prepared there was no fund what- 
ever to meet the expense. The only ex- 
penditure provided for the present was 
for the expenses of the Commissioners. 
There was no provision whatever as to 
the expense being defrayed by the nation. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 14 agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Power of local authority to 
purchase rights of common over waste 
lands). 

Mr. BONHAM-CARTER moved the 
rejection of the clause, which conveyed 
a power of agreement to carry out small 
schemes. It appeared to him that on 
the face of it it proposed to do that which 
had been always objected to in regard to 
the commons. 

Mr. Gotpney and Mr. Cowrerr- 
TEMPLE having severally urged the hon. 
Gentleman to withdraw his opposition, 

Mr. BONHAM-CARTER assented. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sunday Observance 


Clause agreed to. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, in con- 
sequence of the nature of the answer he 
had received from the right hon. Gentle- 
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man the First Commissioner of Works, 
he must call the attention of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to the necessity 
of providing the money to meet the ex- 
penditure for this scheme. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tz EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was intended that the 
Government should defray the expenses. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Zuesday next. 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE PROSECUTIONS 
BILL—[Bu 235.]—COMMITTEE. 
(Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. Winterbotham.) 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. T. CHAMBERS moved the ad- 
dition of a clause, providing that if 20 
householders resident in the neighbour- 
hoodshould sign a memorial complaining 
of any such offence as the Bill referred 
to, the officer should proceed against the 
person so complained of; but that nothing 
which the Act contained should affect the 
right, under the Act of Charles II., of 
any justice or justices of the peace of any 
city, borough, or town corporate, where 
the offences had been committed, to con- 
vict the offenders. The chief objects of 
the Amendment were to remove from 
the hands of the police the applica- 
tion exclusively of the Act, and to renew 
the powers of the Act of Charles IT. 

Mr. BRUCE said, his hon. andlearned 
Friend the Member for Marylebone was 
mistaken in supposing that the police of 
themselves could institute prosecutions 
under this measure, for the fact was that 
everywhere but in the Metropolis they 
acted under the direction of the magis- 
trates. He felt some difficulty in accept- 
ing the whole of the clause, believing 
that the measure provided sufficient safe- 
guards against any improper application 
of the law; but he was willing to ac- 
cept the latter part of it. 

Mr. CHARLEY said, he thought the 
result of that measure would be practi- 
cally to repeal the Act of Charles II.—a 
step to which he believed the working 
classes would be strongly opposed. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he hoped that 
the clause would not be persevered with, 
as the Bill was but a temporary measure, 
intended to put a stop to those petty pro- 
secutions of which they had heard so 
much of late. 

Mr. BAINES defended the retention 
of the powers of the Act of Charles IT. 
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Mr. P. A. TAYLOR contended that 
the Act of Charles II. was utterly obso- 
lete until called into existence recently 
by some petty and vexatious prosecu- 
tions. The clause proposed by the hon. 
and learned Member for Marylebone 
(Mr. T. Chambers) would give the Act 
renewed vitality, by giving power to 20 
householders to put the law in motion. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentlenian the Home 
Secretary would insist upon his Bill in 
its integrity. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH moved that 
the Chairman report Progress. He con- 
sidered it disgraceful of the Committee 
to be found discussing a Bill of that im- 
portant kind at that hour (2 o’clock) 
of the morning. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he hoped the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Hamp- 
shire would not press his Motion. He in- 
tended to bring up a new clause, which 
he thought would meet all objections. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he should 
support the proposition to report Pro- 

ress. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, for his part, 
he did not think that they would be in a 
much better position by renewing that 
discussion on another evening than by 
finally disposing of the Bill in Committee 
on that occasion. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Tuesday next. 


MUNICIPAL COPORATIONS (IRELAND) 
AMENDMENT BILL—[But 210.] 
(Mr. Serjeant Sherlock, Mr. Bryan.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House will, upon Friday 
next, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee.” 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ Friday next,” in order to 
insert the words ‘this day month,”— 
(Sir Frederick Heygate,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘Friday next’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.”—(Hr. 
Goldsmid.) 
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The House divided :—Ayes 58; Noes 
24: Majority 29. 


Debate adjourned till Friday next. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
this House do now adjourn,” — (Mr. 
Vance,)—put, and agreed to. 


Adjourned accordingly at a quarter 
after Two o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 24th July, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Pousuic Buuus—-First Reading— 
Metropolitan Tramways Provisional Orders 
Suspension * (274). 

Second Reading—Church Building Acts Amend- 
ment * (267); Bishops Resignation Act (1869) 
Perpetuation * (270). 

Committce—Private Chapels (96-275). 

Third Reading—Prevention of Crime®* (271), 
and passed. 

Royal Assent—Consolidated Fund (£10,000,000) 
[34 & 35 Vict. ce. 51]; Exchequer Bonds 
(£700,000) [34 & 35 Vict. c. 52]; Ecelesias- 
tical Titles Act Repeal [34 & 35 Vict. c. 53]; 
Kingsholm District Boundary [34 & 35 Vict. 
ce. 54]; Dogs [34 & 35 Vict. c. 56]; Lunatics 
Scotland (34 & 35 Vict. c. 55]; Courts of 
Justice (Additional Site) [34 & 35 Vict. c. 57]; 
Life Assurance Companies Act (1870) Amend- 
ment [34 & 35 Vict. c. 58]; Owens College 
[384 & 35 Vict. c. exlvii]; Public Health 
(Scotland) Supplemental [34 & 35 Vict. c. exlvi]; 
Gas and Water Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(34 & 35 Vict. c. exliv]; Oyster and Mussel 
Fisheries Supplemental (No. 2) [84 & 35 Vict. 
[e. 145]. 


PRIVATE CHAPELS BILL—(No. 96.) 
(The Lord Lyttelton.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Title and Preamble read, and post- 
poned. 


Clause 1 (Bishop may license clergy- 
men of the Church of England to cer- 
tain private chapels). 


Amendments moved, in page 1, line 8, 
leave out (‘‘other”); and, in line 9, 
leave out from (‘‘which’’) to (‘‘service’’) 
in line 12, and insert (‘‘ whether conse- 
crated or unconsecrated.”’)—(Zhe Lord 
Lyttelton.) 


Amendments agreed to, 
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Amendment moved, in page 1, line 8, 
after (‘‘public’’) insert (‘‘or chari- 
table.”’)—( Zhe Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue Bishop or GLOUCESTER anp 
BRISTOL moved an Amendment in 
line 12, after (‘‘ divine service ’’) to in- 
sert, (‘‘for the inmates of such institu- 
tion,’’) in order to make it plain that the 
services in these chapels were mainly, if 
not exclusively, for the benefit of the 
inmates. 

Tue Bishop or WINCHESTER ob- 
jected to the Amendment, which would 
prevent relatives of inmates who were 
at the institution on Sunday from attend- 
ing chapel. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON pointed out 
that there was another objection to the 
Amendment — namely, that frequently 
—in the diocese of London, for instance 
—the chapels connected with institutions 
such as the Foundling Hospital were 
the only places of worship for a large 
population in the neighbourhood ; and 
the proposal of the right rev. Prelate 
would exclude them from attending the 
service. 


Amendment (by leave of the Commit- 
tee) withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 2 and 3 amended, and agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Provisions as to private 
chapels). 

Lorp CAIRNS moved, in line 4, to 
leave out (‘‘the provisions of this Act 
shall apply to any private chapel.””) The 
noble and learned Lord said that this 
Bill placed existing private chapels under 
restrictions, to which they were not at 
present subject. 

Tue ArcupisHor oF YORK said, he 
intended to propose to omit the whole 
clause on the ground that it would effect 
an entire change in the parochial system 
of the Church of England—which had 
existed from long before the Reforma- 
tion—and that such a change ought not 
to be proposed without the most ample 
notice to everyone concerned. It was 
quite possible that some change might 
be proposed of which he would approve ; 
but if this Bill, instead of being entitled 
‘“* Private Chapels Bill,”’ had been called 
a ‘Bill for establishing additional 
Churches in every Parish in England,” 
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an enormous majority of the parochial 
clergy would have strenuously opposed 
it. A private chapel had always been 
understood to be one attached to the 
residence of a nobleman or gentleman; 
but under this clause it would be pos- 
sible for the Bishop of the diocese, with- 
out an opportunity being given for a 
satisfactory appeal on the part of the 
clergyman, to establish a new church 
in any parish. He therefore objected to 
the clause altogether. 

Tue Bishop or WINCHESTER said, 
he did not believe that much weight was 
to be attached, in a practical point of 
view, to the objection that the Bill would 
apply to any private chapels whatever 
like those of the private chapels of 
noblemen; and as to proprietary cha- 
pels they would not be affected by the 
Bill, being licensed under an altogether 
different Act. As to the objection of 
his most reverend Friend that the Bill 
was a very serious interference with the 
parochial system, he (the Bishop of 
Winchester) would at once acknowledge 
it was. But he would add that such 
an interference was rendered necessary 
by the altered state of things around 
us, which seemed to suggest that the 
overstraining of the parochial system 
was the danger against which, in the 
interests of the Church of England, they 
had to guard. The altered circumstances 
of the times demanded a relaxation of 
the ancient system. To allow an incum- 
bent a veto on the opening of an addi- 
tional place of worship was putting a 
bonus on Dissent, for provided the 
clergyman of the Church of England 
did not officiate, there was nothing to 
hinder the opening of a chapel, or the 
use of the Church Service. ‘This mode- 
rate relaxation of the parochial system, 
subject as it was to the permission of 
the Bishop, and to an appeal to the 
Archbishop, was rendered expedient by 
circumstances. The Bishop’s permission 
would not be given without strong 
grounds, and if he made a mistake the 
Archbishop would overrule it. The Bill 
would prevent the opening of many Dis- 
senting chapels, and would avoid great 
heartburning, for it was useless to dis- 
guise the fact that in many parishes 
there were persons who desired the 
service conducted in a different way, 
and who were now driven to Dissent. 
On these grounds, and on reasons drawn 





from what he had seen during a long 
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experience in the administration of a 
diocese, he would support the Bill. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, he was 
startled at the right rev. Prelate’s pro- 
posal to turn the parochial system of 
the Church into a congregational one. 
Such a change should certainly not be 
made perfunctorily and without public 
attention. The existing system might 
bear hardly in some instances, but hard 
cases were apt to make badlaw. Was it 
because there might be in a few parishes 
a slothful and unreasonable clergyman 
that they were to alter a system that 
had worked admirably for a thousand 
years ? 

Tue Bisoorp or WINCHESTER said, 
his argument was that the vis inertia of 
Bishops and Archbishops would prevent 
the Bill from operating disadvantage- 
ously on the parochial system. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, it was 
hardly in the nature of things that an 
Archbishop should overrule the decision 
of his suffragans, upon whom he so 
much depended, except in the strongest 
possible case. 

Tue BisHor or WINCHESTER said, 
it was by no means uncommon for a 
suffragan to be overruled. He remem- 
bered a right rev. Friend who was over- 
ruled 27 times. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
the most rev. Prelate objected to the 
clause because no sufficient notice had 
been given to the clergy and others in- 
terested; but the Bill had been pend- 
ing some time in the other House where 
it had been frequently discussed, but 
generally at so late an hour that the de- 
bates were not reported. He thought 
that the objections taken to the clause 
might be met by the insertion of some 
such words as that ‘‘ the provisions of 
this Bill shall not apply to any chapel 
except at the will of the proprietor.” He 
should be sorry to support the Bill if he 
thought it would in any way prejudice 
the parochial system; but he thought 
the contrary would be the case. It was 
in large towns where the Bill was most 


_ needed, for it was in the large centres of 


population that the greatest differences 
would exist, and it was impossible to 
prevent a large number of persons from 
having peculiar views, and from prefer- 
ring a popular preacher or a church 
where the service was conducted in a 
way more agreeable to their minds than 
the usual sober habit of our Church. 
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Not only the parochial system, but 
something far larger, would be rendered 
safe by enabling persons to attend ser- 
vices of their favourite description with- 
out breaking the Church’s unity. He 
himself could tolerate any kind of 
preaching as long as the service of the 
Ohurch of England was preserved; but 
additional accommodation was in many 
cases greatly needed, and persons in 
large towns, who might not like the way 
in which the service was conducted in 
the parish church, should have an op- 
portunity of going to a place of worship 
where the ritual and sermon might be 
more in accordance with their own views. 
The parish church, moreover, would 
thus be preserved from practices which 
often tended to drive away the congre- 
gation. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
that the Bill would not be so objection- 
able were it limited to large towns—say 
to populations of 20,000; but it would 
otherwise introduce confusion, discord, 
and controversy all over the country. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, it was undoubted 
that the clergy had not had sufficient 
notice of the Bill, for that he himself, 
with more opportunities than they had, 
though aware that the Bill was before 
Parliament, was quite unaware of its 
nature. Nor was it possible to learn 
this from the Preamble, which lead the 
reader to believe that the measure dealt 
with asylums and colleges and kindred 
institutions, without giving the slightest 
hint that it would alter the whole paro- 
chial system of the country. And the 
fact that the discussion on the Bill in 
the other House had not been reported 
showed that the public had very little 
information from that source. The clause 
before their Lordships would afford faci- 
lities for sowing broadcast opposition 
churches throughout the country. He 
did not say that it might not be advis- 
able in town parishes to afford means for 
opening another church where those who 
were unable to join in the worship in 
the parish church with benefit to them- 
selves might join in a ritual more in ac- 
cordance with their predilections. But 
this Bill would not guarantee anything 
of the kind, for the people of the parish 
would be left by it to the arbitrium of 
the Bishop of the diocese. Was it a 
violent supposition that there might be 
a parish, in a diocese presided over by 
a Bishop of High Church or Ritualistic 
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tendencies, who might be satisfied that 
the incumbent holding the same views 
was acting in strict conformity to the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church ; 
while he was, in fact, driving away 
many of his parishioners from the parish 
church. The Bishop in such case might 
join the incumbent in refusing to licence 
a clergyman to a private chapel. In 
such case the parishioners would be 
without a remedy, for the Bill provided 
no appeal from them to the Archbishop 
against the decision of the Bishop. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that the Bill was introduced into the 
House of Commons in February, and 
was brought up to this House in May. 
He thought the provisions of this clause 
were very desirable, for at present if in 
any parish the clergyman held Ritualistic 
views, and a considerable portion of the 
inhabitants regarded them with abhor- 
rence, or vice versd, no additional church 
could be opened, the incumbent being 
arbiter in his own cause; and the con- 
sequence was that people were driven to 
Dissent. He admitted that the Bishop 
might possibly support the incumbent ; 
but Bishops as a rule were men of tem- 
perate and moderate views—whatever 
their private bias they would fairly con- 
sider the state of a parish, and would 
endeavour to meet the wishes of the 
parishioners consistently with the peace 
of the parish and the good order of the 
a? He therefore supported the 

ill. 

Tue Bishop or GLOUCESTER anp 
BRISTOL said, the clergy generally 
had had no knowledge of the Bill. In 
the course of the debate much had been 
said about the altered circumstances of 
the times requiring ‘‘arelaxation of the 
parochial system ”’—warnings against 
‘‘ overstraining the parochial system ’’— 
and guarding against changes ‘‘in the 
interests of the Church ”’—he was not 
sure whether even the plain word ‘‘ dis- 
ruption” had not been used. He feared 
that this clause was far more likely to 
accelerate than prevent disruption, for it 
would set class against class, and import 
a large amount of acrimony into contro- 
versies. Under this clause a certain 
number of religious and well-meaning 
people in a parish, dissatisfied with some 
of the services or sermons of the parish 
church, might go to the Bishop of the 
diocese asking him to consider their 
case; and he might issue a licence on 
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their application simply out of compas- 
sion. Then an appeal might go to the 
Archbishop of the Province, who might 
say, not unreasonably—‘“ As the Bishop 
of the diocese has granted his licence, 
and as the objection made to it by the 
incumbent of the parish is only made 
upon general grounds, and as the Bishop 
of the diocese must know the local cir- 
cumstances much better than I do, I 
will confirm the licence.”” In that way 
the whole responsibility came back upon 
the Bishop of the diocese, whose earnest 
desire to do what was best for the souls of 
the people might lead him to do what was 
really very undesirable for the general 
welfare of the Church of England. Then 
it should be borne in mind that the 
minister to be appointed would have no 
cure of souls, and in case there was a 
change of Bishops in the diocese the 
new Bishop might disapprove of the 
working of the licence, and at once 
withdraw the licence, which might lead 
to a very undesirable state of things in 
the parish. He thought that the whole 
clause ought to be omitted from the 
Bill. 

Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY 
felt that there was much weight in the 
arguments on both sides. Two objec- 
tions were made to the Bill—one that 
such a measure ought not to be pressed 
forward at the present time, when no 
sufficient notice had been given to the 
clergy—the other that such a measure 
ought not to be passed at all. As to 
the question of opportuneness, it was 
always a great advantage for an eccle- 
siastical measure to have passed through 
the House of Commons, and as it had 
been discussed there, and had been be- 
fore their Lordships’ House since May 
last, it could not be said that anybody 
had been taken by surprise. The pro- 
posal was undoubtedly an innovation on 
the rights of the parochial clergy. But 
thevery reason which had led to the intro- 
duction of the measure was that from 
the circumstances in which the parochial 
clergy were placed, there were some 
views which they took of their rights 
which it was almost impossible to get 
them to.surrender; and one of these 
views was that the particular system of 
worship which they taught, however far 
it might be carried to an extreme, was 
the system to which all their parish- 
ioners ought to submit. If Parliament 
waited until it had the full concurrence 
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of the clergy on this matter it would 
have to wait a very long time indeed, 
for the whole object of the Bill was to 
introduce a change in regard to the 
parochial oer The measure was ex- 

erimental; but, after considering the 
difficulties on both sides, he was inclined 
to anticipate more good than harm from 
the measure. He had been lately re- 
minded of the origin of Lady Hunting- 
don’s Connection. Holding strong Evan- 
gelical opinions, which were now very 
common in the Church, but were not so at 
that time, Lady Huntingdon was anxious 
to build chapels for the promotion of those 
opinions in connection with the Church 
of England; but she was prevented 
from so doing, and consequently formed 
a body which, though not differing in 
doctrine, and scarcely perceptibly in 
worship, had been ever since separate 
from the Church of England, and there- 
fore more or less hostile towards it. Had 
this measure then been law, her efforts, 
as had been pointed out to him, instead 
of being a source of weakness to the 
Church of England, would have been a 
source of strength to it. It had been 
urged that the measure would chiefly 
apply to towns. But in towns, if a 
man did not like the form of service in 
his own parish church, he could gene- 
rally go to another where the ministra- 
tions were more to his liking. In a coun- 
try parish, however, where a man was 
under the pastoral care of an extreme 
person—and he feared there were such 
men in the Church—the parishioner was 
helpless unless he was prepared to become 
a Dissenter—for he was handed over to 
the tender mercies of men who showed 
that they had no consideration save for 
their own opinions. The Bill would 
impose a salutary check upon such in- 
cumbents, and would have a tendency to 
make the Church of England more com- 
pletely national. He doubted whether 
the Bill would be resorted to very 
largely, for the very fact that there was 
such a power would probably put a stop 
to a good many of the cases which called 
for it. Such a measure would tend to 
make the Church of England more 
completely national than it now was, 
and on these grounds, though after 
much hesitation, he should support the 
Bill as an experiment. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
agreed with the most rev. Primate that 
the time for bringing forward the mea- 
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sure was not inopportune, if the measure 
itself was opportune, and the proper 
stepshad been taken for making it besos 
to those who were interested. The most 
rev. Primate had described the Bill as 
‘‘experimental,”’ but he (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) thought, with interests 
like those of the Church of England at 
stake, such an ‘‘ experiment”’ as this was 
somewhat dangerous—especially as it 
would be impossible to go back when 
once you had gone forward. The most 
rev. Primate explained that the Bill was 
intended as a relief to the laity against 
unreasonable persons holding benefices 
in the Church of England. Now, the 
clergy might be unreasonable and the 
Bishops might be allthat was thereverse ; 
but it was not fair for the clergy to pass 
without notice a measure hostile to them, 
which would put such a weapon into the 
hands of the Bishops against them. If 
the clergy were so certain to be in the 
wrong, and the Bishops so sure to be in 
the right, a Bill of this kind might be 
passed after due notice and considera- 
tion; but the clergy should first be heard 
on the subject. It was quite alien to all 
our habits of legislation to pass so penal 
a Bill in regard to a particular boy, 
without allowing the members of that 
body to be heard in theirdefence. This 
Bill gave enormous power to the Bishops, 
and imposed enormous liability upon the 
clergy. The Bishops were here to speak 
for themselves, but the clergy were not, 
and in common fairness to them, another 
year should be suffered to elapse before 
this proposal was pressed. There would 
be another advantage in delay, because 
during the recess some of their Lordships 
might very likely cross the border into a 
sister country where a system existed 
which encouraged the erection of oppo- 
sition churches in the same parish—an 
Established Church with a Free Kirk 
close by—so that a parishioner might go 
from one to another as the clergyman of 
of either happened to offend him. Under 
this Bill, if a rich man were offended 
by the clergyman, and got the Bishops’ 
ear, his weapon was ready ; he had only 
to build an opposition church over the 
way, and he would make the clergy- 
man’s life a burden to him. It seemed 
to be thought that the Bill would operate 
as a remedy for Ritualistie practices. 
This was a great mistake. The Bill was 
more likely to operate entirely in the op- 
posite direction. A large amount of 
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money was available on the Ritualistic 
side, and there would probably be amore 
frequent use of it under the powers of 
the Bill than some of their Lordships 
contemplated. 

Tue Kart or HARROWBY said, this 
clause was not proposed by reason of any 
deficiency in church accommodation, but 
in order to enable people to get upa 
rival church in any parish. That was 
certain to introduce confusion of the most 
dangerous kind. It might be that an 
incumbent was perverse and unreason- 
able; but he thought better means could 
be devised for giving the Bishop a power 
of controlling and checking objection- 
able practices by clergymen in his diocese. 
From the Bill as it stood a mischievous 
confusion would inevitably result, for the 
Bishop would have nothing to guide him 
in the exercise of his discretion. 

Tue Bisnorp or LONDON recom- 
mended his noble Friend (Lord Lyttelton) 
to withdraw this part of the Bill, not be- 
cause he felt very strongly the objections 
urged to it, but on the simple ground 
that the clergy had not had a sufficient 
opportunity of considering it. For his 
part he thought there was a growing 
necessity for some such measure; but he 
did not think it would be fair to legislate 
upon so important a subject, affecting 
the feelings as well as the interests of 
the clergy, without giving them adequate 
notice. He could not, however, agree 
that no such measure was necessary. 
Of late years the whole tenour of legisla- 
tion with regard to the Church had been 
to diminish the rights of the laity and 
make the incumbent more absolute in 
his parish. Thus, with the abolition of 
church rates the laity had lost the power 
of the purse strings; and the Bishop’s 
influence, legal or illegal, was much 
more powerful before the passing of the 
Plurality and Clergy Discipline Acts than 
it now was. This Bill would give the 
parishioners some sort of remedy where 
extreme views, or form of worship to 
which they objected, were thrust upon 
them by the incumbent; and he felt 
strongly that, if the Church of England 
is to be kept together in unity, some 
means must be found by which the 
rights of the parishioners might be more 
effectually secured to them than was done 
under the present state of the law. 

Tue Eart or POWIS said, the clause 
under discussion had nothing to do with 
other parts of the Bill, and he thought 
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it would be by far the most prudent 
course to strike out a clause upon which 
the two Metropolitans were wholly at 
issue. 

Lorp LYTTELTON said, he could not 
understand the argument of surprise. 
The Bill had been a considerable time 
before Parliament. The title called at- 
tention to it; the clause was introduced 
after debate in the other House; it had 
been before their Lordships more than 
two months, and the usual time had been 
allowed between its various stages. The 
clergy had had the same opportunity of 
considering it as other people had en- 
joyed; and while he had received letters 
from clergymen expressing hearty ap- 
proval of it, he had seen no signs of op- 
position to it on the part of the clergy. 
As to the argument derived by the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
from Scotland, the Established and the 
Free Church there were distinct organi- 
zations; but here what the noble Mar- 
quess called the opposition Churches 
would form a part of the same system, 
and be under the same ecclesiastical law. 
Then it was said that the Bishops had 
nothing to guide them in determining 
the cases brought before them. But 
surely, through their Archdeacons and 
Rural Deans, the Bishops had excellent 
opportunities of ascertaining what oc- 
curred within their dioceses. To assume 
that they would move under the Bill 
without obtaining full information upon 
the cases brought before them was to 
say little for the tact and discretion of 
the Bishops, as well as for their know- 
ledge of the state of affairs within their 
jurisdiction. 

On Question, That the words proposed 
be left out stand part of the Clause? 
Their Lordships divided :—Contents 28 ; 
Not-Contents 35: Majority 7. 


Resolved in the Negative. 
Clause disagreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Preamble and Title again read, and 
agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Thursday next; and Bill to 
be printed as amended. (No. 275.) 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, ’till 
‘To-morrow, half past 
Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 24th July, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Segxxct Committrrz—Second Report 
—Diplomatic and Consular Services [No. 380]. 

Pusuic Birts—First Reading—Statute Law Re- 
vision * [263] ; Union of Benefices Acts Amend- 
ment * [264]; Clerk of the Peace * [265]. 

Second Reading—Feudal and Burgage Tenure 
(Scotland) * [251]; Beerhouses (Ireland) * 
[259]; Summary Jurisdiction, &c. (Ireland) * 
[253]; Limited Owners Residence Act (1870) 
Amendment * [261]. 

Committee—Elections (Parliamentary and Muni- 
cipal) (re-comm.) [103]—r.P.; Local Govern- 
ment Board [230]—Rr.p. ; Treasurers of 
Rates * [120], debate peg adjourned. 

Considered as amended — Intoxicating Liquors 
Licences Suspension [234-262] ; Industrial 
and Provident Societies Amendment * [240]. 

Third Reading—Juries (lreland)* [231], and 
passed. 

Withdrawn—Intoxicating Liquors (New Licences) 
(re-comm.) * [219]; Lunacy Regulation Amend- 
ment * [214]; Royal Parks and Gardens (re- 
comm.) * [258]. 


DUTIES AND DRAWBACKS ON SUGAR, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MACFIE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther the French Government is now 
willing to fulfil its engagement to con- 
form its Duties and drawbacks on sugar 
to the obligations it assumed as a party 
to the International Convention by 
making the changes which it promised 
to make from the 30th June last; and, 
if no intimation to this effect has been 
received, what course her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intend to take in order to 
secure such conformity ? 

Viscount ENFIELD : Sir, the French 
Government have stated to Lord Lyons 
that political circumstances alone have 
prevented the French Government from 
fulfilling, within the period which it had 
itself suggested, the engagement which 
it had contracted towards the three other 
Powers, parties to the Convention of 
November 8, 1864, to establish an exact 
correlation between the Duties on sugar 
and the yields fixed by the Declaration 
of the 20th November, 1866. M. Jules 
Favre has called the attention of the 
Ministers of Commerce and Finance to 
this matter, and he hopes soon to be 
able to inform Lord Lyons of the mea- 
sures which will have been taken for the 
purpose of settling it, 
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PERSONAL SECURITY OF WOMEN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. JACOB BRIGHT asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If he is aware 
that in the borough of Southampton, 
from September last year to June of this 
year, twenty-nine women went to prison, 
seven of them going a second time and 
two a third time, in some cases with 
hard labour, rather than submit them- 
selves to the hands of the State surgeon ; 
whether it is not true that there are, 
over a considerable portion of the 
kingdom, agents of the Admiralty and 
of the War Office, whose business it is 
to watch women in order to subject them 
to similar usage; and whether, in the 
opinion of the Government, the personal 
security of women in this country is now 
what it ought to be, or such as the Law 
carefully guarantees to men ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I need not say, 
Sir, that I have no original knowledge 
of the facts to which the question of my 
hon. Friend refers; but I have made 
inquiry, and I understand that the facts 
are as follows:—That between September 
of last year and June of the present 
year 29 persons, women, were sent to 
prison ; seven of them were subsequently 
committed for a second time, and two of 
them were sentenced a third time, but 
were only sent to prison twice. With 
regard to the second question, I am not 
aware and cannot learn that there are 
over any portion of the kingdom any 
agents of the Admiralty and of the War 
Office whose business it is to watch 
women in order to subject them to 
similar usage. I understand that the 
Act of Parliament devolves certain duties 
upon the police force of the country; 
these duties are performed; but the 
War Office and the Admiralty, I am 
assured, have no agents whatever em- 
ployed for the purpose-indicated by my 
hon. Friend.. With regard to the third 
question, which refers rather to a matter 
of opinion than of fact, Her Majesty’s 
Government have advised the Crown to 
appoint a Commission, in order to 
examine whether the personal security 
of women has all the guarantees on 
which it ought to rest by the Act. The 
Commission, as my hon. Friend knows, 
has reported, and the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department stated to the 
House on a former evening that although 
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mediate vi sal on the subject the Re- 
port of the Commission is a very proper 
subject for the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. 


EMIGRANTS—WESTERN 
QUESTION. 


AtpERMAN Sir JAMES LAWRENCE 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether, considering the 
favourable reports recently received from 
Western Australia, the Government are 
now prepared to fulfil their engagement 
to provide free passages for emigrants to 
that Colony ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN : 
Sir, although the accounts of the pro- 
gress of the colony are generally satis- 
factory, the latest authentic reports on 
the state of the labour market in 
Western Australia show that immigrants 
arriving there direct from England would 
not be likely to obtain permanent em- 
ployment, but would pass on to the other 
Australian colonies. Until a different 
state of circumstances can be shown it is 
not thought desirable to send out immi- 
grants to that colony. 


AUSTRALIA. 


MEDICAL SERVICE IN INDIA. 
QUESTIONS, 


Coronet SYKES asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
Doctors Gopal Chunder Roy and Krishna 
Dhurr Ghose, who came to England to 
compete for commissions in the Medical 
Service in India, and have obtained the 
prescribed degrees in medicine and sur- 
gery, but are debarred from reaping the 
reward of their studies and outlay by 
the competitive competitions being from 
time to time postponed on the ground of 
medical officers not being required in 
India may, nevertheless, be allowed to 
compete with a view to their being 
placed on a supernumerary list to fill up 
vacancies as they occur, to avoid other- 
wise the total and grievous loss to them 
of their time and money, as their pre- 
sent ages would debar them from com- 
peting at any future examinations? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: I regret, sir, 
that we have no powers to do what my 
hon. and gallant Friend wishes. When 
the Government of India informs us 
that it wants such and such a number of 
medical officers, we announce that such 
and such a number will be selected by 
competitive examination, but we cannot 
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ask some score or hundred medical 
students to enter for a competitive exami- 
nation, in which the prize would be the 
chance that the successful candidates 
might at some indefinite future period 
be employed as Indian medical officers. 
I do not think that would be a fair pro- 
ceeding either to the medical schools or 
to the Government of India. 

Coronet SYKES asked when the next 
competition would be held. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: I have not the 
remotest idea. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE—MAIL TO NATAL, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LIDDELL asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he is aware that the 
‘Postal Guide” announces a Bimonthly 
Mail to ‘ Natal,” leaving England on 
the 10th and the 25th of each month, 
although letters despatched on the 10th 
and 25th arrive at ‘‘ Natal” at the same 
time ; and, whether, under these circum- 
stances, he will inquire into the subject 
and cause the announcements in the 
‘* Postal Guide”’ to be couched in terms 
less calculated to mislead ? 

Mr. MONSELL begged to inform his 
hon. Friend that letters to Natal were 
sent to the Cape twice a month, per 
steamer. From the Cape to Natal they 
were forwarded by colonial steamer only 
once a month. The statement in the 
Postal Guide was quite correct as to 
when letters were made up in London. 


CHARGES ON THE CIVIL LIST. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. DIXON asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, whether, having regard to 
the recommendations of the Committee 
on the Civil List in 1838, that inquiries 
should be instituted and directions given, 
‘‘ from time to time,”’ in order to enforce 
the observance in the departments of 
the Civil List of the same principles of 
economy which are acted upon in all 
the branches of ordinary Public Service, 
—Her Majesty’s Government will, with 
the permission of Her Majesty, insti- 
tute inquiries into the present appro- 
priation of the Charges on the Civil 
List, with the view of ascertaining, if it 
be possible, without interference with 
the personal income, dignity, or con- 
venience of the Sovereign, to effect more 
economical arrangements by the aboli- 
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superfluous ceremonial offices, main- 
tained at an excessive cost, or by the 
extinction of other Charges upon the 
Civil List that may be found unneces- 
sary; and, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will communicate to Parlia- 
ment the results of such inquiry before 
any further demands are made upon the 
Country in respect of provision for Mem- 
bers of the Royal Family by additional 
taxation ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, when my 
hon. Friend put a Question on a former 
day in relation to certain arrangements 
of the Royal Household, I answered 
him without making any preliminary 
objection to his question, because I 
thought my hon. Friend was governed 
entirely by the wish that for the benefit 
of Her Majesty and Her Majesty’s 
establishment the Royal Houshold should 
in all respects be administered in an 
economical manner. As he intimated an 
opinion that any savings which could be 
made in the expenditure under the Civil 
List ought to go to the profit, not of Her 
Majesty, but of the public, I am obliged 
to point out to him that I think this is 
entirely a wrong view of the position of 
the Civil List and of Her Majesty with 
with regard to it. The Civil List is a 
contract of a very solemn nature between 
the Sovereign and Parliament, entered 
into at the commencement of the reign, 
and all advantage that may be derived 
from the economical administration of 
the Civil List is advantage strictly ac- 
cruing to the Crown, and no one else; 
and, in my opinion, it is most important 
for Parliament to maintain that prin- 
ciple. First of all, because, if you do 
not, you give very little encouragement 
to the Sovereign, and to those immedi- 
ately under the Sovereign, to set about 
and to perform steadily the difficult and 
invidious duty of enforcing economy ; 
and, secondly, because I think, if Par- 
liament were to advance a claim, and 
were to realize for the advantage of the 
country the moneys which would accrue 
in case the Civil List were ever found to 
be more than sufficient, Parliament 
would expose itself to a most dangerous 
counter claim on the part of the Sove- 
reign in case the Civil List were found 
at any time to be less than sufficient. 
On that account it is impossible for me 
to say I regard economies under the 
Civil List as having any connection 
whatever with the interests of the Ex- 
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chequer and of the Consolidated Fund. 
The hon. Member has fallen into error 
with regard to the Committee of 1838. 
I am not aware of such Committee as he 
names; but there was a Committee on 
Pensions in 1838, and that Committee 
took into view, I-believe, pensions on the 
Civil List, which constituted a distinct 
branch of the Civil List of limited 
amount, and did not form a general 
charge on the Civil List. There was a 
Committee, no doubt, upon the Civil 
List, preparatory to the passing of the 
Act by which it is now regulated, and 
that Committee sat in 1837, and not in 
1838. Under the Civil List Act, it is 
the duty of the Government to render 
assistance, through the Department of 
the Treasury, to Her Majesty, for the 
rio of administering the Civil List ; 

ut that assistance is carefully defined, 
the nature of the interference which is 
exercised by the Treasury is limited by 
law, and the Government never inter- 
feres in the administration of the Civil 
List except by the desire of Her Majesty 
and for the benefit of Her Majesty. 
Consequently, I think the question is 
founded on a misapprehension as to the 
nature of the arrangements by which 
the expenditure of the Crown is provided 
for under the Act. Briefly, then, there 
was no Committee on the Civil List to 
my knowledge in 1838; and I will also 
say I am not aware there is any im- 
portant margin of saving to be effected 
by the reduction of offices under the 
Civil List. As I said before, I believe 
certain arrangements of an economical 
nature were made, which were to take 
effect on the cessation of certain vested 
interests; but I do not believe they em- 
braced any considerable sum; and if 
there were any sum realized by economy 
it would go to the benefit of Her Ma- 
jesty, and the Exchequer would have no 
interest in it. It would not be our duty 
—indeed, it would be contrary to our 
duty, if we were to withdraw from the 
fulfilment of an honourable understand- 
ing between the Crown and Parliament 
in regard to the provision for members 
of the Royal Family until we have made 
certain inquiries into the administration 
of the Civil List, which we have no time 
to make, and in regard to which I be- 
lieve, if they were made, they would 
have no result at all tending materially 
to vary the nature and amount of the 
expenditure of the Orown, 
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THE FIJI ISLANDS.—QUESTION. 
Avira ERSKINE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If the statement published in a morn- 
ing paper, that fighting with loss of 
life had taken place in the Fiji Islands 
between the mountain tribes and la- 
bourers imported from other islands 
by white settlers is correct; and, if it is 
true that the number of white settlers in 
the Fiji Islands amount to about 3,000 
persons, of whom a large proportion are 
British subjects; and, if so, if it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to take any steps to prevent the dis- 
orders likely to follow the settlement 
among an uncivilized people of so large 
a body of Her Majesty’s subjects, who 
are themselves under no restaint of Law? 
Viscount ENFIELD: No Reports, 
Sir, have been received at the Fo- 
reign Office in confirmation of the 
statements that have appeared in the 
newspapers respecting the alleged fight- 
ing and loss of life in the Fiji Islands 
between the mountain tribes and the 
labourers imported by white settlers. 
There are no means of ascertaining the 
exact number of British subjects in the 
Fiji Islands; but there are, no doubt, a 
very considerable number of British sub- 
jects settled there, and the number is 
daily increasing; and Her Majesty’s 
Government have recently prepared an 
Order in Council with the intention of 
giving Her Majesty’s Consul magisterial 
powers to enable him to deal with Bri- 
tish subjects offending against the laws. 


BRITISH ARTISANS IN RUSSIAN DOCK- 
YARDS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RAIKES asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government are in 
possession of any information which 
they can give to the House in confir- 
mation or refutation of the reports which 
have been lately in circulation to the 
effect that British skilled artisans re- 
cently dismissed from the Royal Dock- 
yards in this Country are now employed 
in building ships in Russian Dockyards? 

Viscount ENFIELD, in reply, said, 
he had taken steps to obtain information 
from St. Petersburg with reference to 
the reports that skilled British artisans 
recently dismissed from the Royal dock- 
yards, were employed in building ships 
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in Russia, but an answer had not yet 
been received. 


of Exercise. 


THE FIRST COMMISSIONER OF WORKS 
AND MR. BARRY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE asked, the 
First Lord of the Treasury, If he has 
received a letter from Mr. Barry, R.A., 
referring to statements lately made by 
the First Commissioner of Works re- 
garding Mr. Barry’s official position, 
and praying for an inquiry; and further, 
to ask if the First Lord of the Treasury 
will lay the Correspondence upon the 
Table of the House, in continuation of 
the previous Correspondence respecting 
the architect of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, in reply, that 
he had received a letter from Mr. Barry 
in reference to a debate in that House, 
and he had replied to it. The correspond- 
ence had been published in the news- 
papers, and nothing would be gained 
by laying it on the Table and printing it 
asan official correspondence—a character 
which it was not fitting to give to cor- 
respondence of that kind. 


ARMY—CAMP OF EXERCISE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HAMBRO asked, the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it is true 
that after granting permission to certain 
squadrons of Yeomanry Regiments to 
attend the Camp of Exercise, he in- 
formed the commanding officers of these 
squadrons that if they attended the 
camp they would not be supplied with 
rations or marching money; and if 
(after the War Office Circular of the 
13th June), he will state the reasons why 
he determined to deal differently with 
these squadrons than with the regiments 
which are going to the camp? 

Str HENRY STORKS: Sir, in reply 
to my hon. Friend I have to state that 
the corps he refers to declined at first 
to join the Camp of Exercise; they, 
consequently, assembled for permanent 
duty, and have drawn the pay and al- 
lowances they are entitled to for the 
year. On re-consideration the command- 
ing officers expressed a wish to take to 
the manceuvres a squadron each, and 
the question arose, under the circum- 
stances, what pay and allowances would 
be issuable to them. Pay could not be 
issued to them a second time; and it 
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was at first held that allowances should 
be placed in the same category with pay; 
but, for the purpose of holding out all 
possible inducements to them, it was 
subsequently decided to give them, in 
common with regiments which had not 
previously trained, free rations and tra- 
velling expenses. 


SECRET SERVICE MONEY. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked, the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, if it be true 
that the permanent Under Secretary for 
the time being of Foreign Affairs re- 
ceives an addition to his salary out of 
Secret Service Money, such appropria- 
tion of that fund is in the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Government justifiable, 
and in accordance with the intentions of 
Parliament in granting money for Secret 
Services ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, when a Ques- 
tion was asked previously upon a Ques- 
tion akin to this, and, I think, embracing 
this, the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs declared to the House 
that which he conceived to be the estab- 
lished and general rule with regard to 
the administration of Secret Service 
Money. However, partly from the na- 
ture of the question, and also very much 
because the eminent person who is at 
the present moment Permanent Under 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, the subject 
of this question, is desirous to withhold 
no information, I may state the facts 
exactly as they are. I do not think it 
would be correct to say that Mr. Ham- 
mond receives an addition to his salary 
out of the Secret Service Money; at the 
same time I will not cavil about words ; 
he receives an allowance, but it cannot 
be called an addition to his salary, be- 
cause itis not as an addition to his salary 
that itis given. Secret Service Money 
constitutes a completely distinct and 
special fund, and the administration of 
it is necessarily a duty, not only of very 
high responsibility, but also of consider- 
able labour, because it is necessarily 
kept in the hands of a very high and 
confidential person, who cannot receive 
in the administration of it the kind and 
degree of assistance which he receives 
in the discharge of the ordinary duties 
of his office. For these reasons it has 
been for a long time held in the Foreign 
Office that a special allowance ought to 
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be made to the Permanent Under Secre- 
tary for this difficult, responsible, and 
laborious duty. The arrangement stands 
upon the basis of a Minute made by 
Mr. Canning, and dated about 1824. 
Previously to that time the amount was 
regulated by a percentage upon the 
Secret Service Money voted; by Mr. 
Canning’s Minute it was fixed at £500 
a-year, and at that it has continued ever 
since. In justice to the indefatigable 
public servant who now fills the office, I 
must say that shortly after the accession 
to Office of the present Government he 
voluntarily tendered to Lord Clarendon 
an expression of his readiness, if it were 
thought right, to reduce the payment to 
£300 a-year. Lord Clarendon consulted 
me upon the subject, and, having refer- 
ence to the time the payment had been 
established, and to the nature of Mr. 
Hammond’s services, and the really un- 
measured labour he gave to the public 
benefit, I said I could not bring myself 
to advise that his offer should be ac- 
cepted, but that the amount should re- 
main at what it was during the time he 
remained in office. It therefore remains 
unchanged, not in consequence of any 
claim made by him, but in spite of the 
offer made by him to the prejudice of 
his own interest; but when a change 
occurs in the tenure of the office the 
amount will be reduced from £500 to 
£300 a-year. As far as my opinion 
goes, considering the nature of the Se- 
eret Service Fund, it is in no way at 
variance with the intentions of Parlia- 
ment to make a special allowance for the 
duties involved in the admistration of 
it, and such a payment is not an un- 
justifiable appropriation of Secret Ser- 
vice Money. 

Str ROBERT PEEL: Are we to 
understand that the Permanent Under 
Secretary receives £500 a-year in addi- 
tion to the sum voted for him in the 
Estimates for the ‘‘unmeasured labour” 
he undertakes as Under Secretary, or is 
it because he has the distribution of the 
Secret Service Fund? Hon. Members 
may be aware that it was alleged be- 
fore the Select Committee on the Diplo- 
matic Service that the distribution of 
the money was intrusted solely to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and to the Under Secretary of State, 
and therefore it would appear that, out 
of the Secret Service Fund, the present 
Under Secretary receives £500 a-year 
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for his labour as Permanent Under Se- 
cretary, in addition to the sum voted by 
Parliament. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: He receives £500 
a-year for his labours in connection with 
the administration of the Secret Service 
Fund, and not as an addition to the sum 
voted by Parliament for the performance 
of his general duties. 


Army— Quartermasters 


ARMY—ABOLITION OF PURCHASE. 
QUESTION. 


CotoneL STUART KNOX asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If, after the 
issue. of the Royal Warrant, and up to 
the 1st of November next, Officers will 
be allowed, as heretofore, to sell their 
commissions; and, if so, whether their 
successors will be placed in the same 
pecuniary position as those they succeed ; 
and if it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment at once to fill up the vacancies in 
the different Regiments, or, if not, whe- 
ther they will without delay pay to Offi- 
cers who have retired the money now 
due to them? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, officers will 
be allowed as heretofore to sell their 
commissions until the 31st day of Octo- 
ber inclusive, and their successors will 
be placed in the same pecuniary posi- 
tion as those they succeed. No vacan- 
cies will be filled up except without 
purchase, and the money now due to 
officers who have retired will be paid as 
soon as the Vote for that purpose shall 
have been passed. 


ARMY—MEDICAL OFFICERS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. D. DALRYMPLE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether the 
system of promotion by selection now 
determined upon is to apply to the me- 
dical as well as to the other officers of 
the Army ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, under the 
existing Warrant, promotion to the ranks 
of Inspector General and Deputy Inspec- 
tor General is by selection. Promotion 
from Assistant Surgeon to Surgeon is by 
seniority, if the officer be competent. 
There is power to give special promo- 
tion for distinguished service. 


Sir Robert Peel 
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UNLAWFUL ASSEMBLIES IN IRELAND, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SMYTH asked Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, Whether the Act 
of the Irish Parliament, the 33rd Geo. 8, 
c. 29, intituled— 

‘‘An Act to prevent the election or appoint- 
ment of unlawful assemblies, under pretence of 
preparing or presenting public Petitions or other 
Addresses to His Majesty or the Parliament,” 
is to be regarded as obsolete, or is still 
operative as law in Ireland; whether 
any Act of a similar character is in force 
in England ; and, whether it be the in- 
tention of Government to introduce a Bill 
for the repeal of the Act referred to ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowsge) said, in reply, 
that there were statutes in force in Eng- 
land with more stringent provisions in 
relation to unlawful assemblies than 
were contained in any Irish statutes, but 
that there was no statute similar to the 
one referred to; that the Act of the 
Trish Parliament, 33 Geo. III., c. 29, had 
not been repealed and was still in force, 
and it was not the intention of the Go- 
vernment to introduce a Bill to repeal it. 


THE “TORNADO.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK put 
a question to Mr. Attorney General re- 
lative to the Cause of Campbell v. For- 
tescue in the matter of the British ship 
‘‘ Tornado.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
in reference to the cause of Campbell 
v. Fortescue, a proceeding in Chancery 
to obtain the whole or the greater part 
of the sum awarded as compensation, 
the answer of the Government had not 
been put in, and the cause was not ripe 
for trial. 


ARMY—QUARTERMASTERS OF MILITIA. 
QUESTION. 


Cotonet CORBETT asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether, with 
reference to paragraph 4 of the Reserve 
Force Circular, dated January 1st, 1871, 
where it is stated that ‘‘No Quarter- 
masters of Militia will be compulsorily 
reduced during the financial year 1871-2,” 
it is his intention to continue the ser- 
vices of those officers after that date ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Under the special 
circumstances the compulsory reduction 
of Militia Quartermasters was suspended 
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for the current year; but I am not pre- 
pared to enter into any undertaking with 
respect to its further suspension. 


ARMY—CLOTH CONTRACTS FOR THE 
ARMY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. AKROYD asked the Surveyor 
General of the Ordnance, Whether his 
attention has been called to a Memorial 
addressed to the War Office by the 
Huddersfield Chamber of Commerce in 
reply to a Letter from Mr. Howell, Di- 
rector of Contracts, to the Chamber, 
dated the 25th of May, 1871, in which 
Memorial it is stated that 

“No low or medium army cloths are produced 
in Yorkshire without an admixture of mungo or 
shoddy, according to the nature of the cloth ;” 


and, further, that ‘‘ a system of favourit- 
ism unquestionably prevails’’ in the In- 
spection Department whereby ‘‘ the best 
article is not always received by the Go- 
vernment ;” and, whether it is not the 
fact that there is an Assistant Adjutant 
General for Clothing, aided by a Colonel 
on the Staff (selected by the Horse 
Guards) as Inspector of Clothing, whose 
duty it is to prevent such practices ; and, 
further, what steps, if any, have been 
taken to remedy such a state of things ? 
Sir HENRY STORKS: Sir, no letter 
on this subject has been addressed by 
the Director of Contracts to the Hud- 
dersfield Chamber of Commerce, and no 
Memorial, so far as I can trace, has been 
received at the War Office from the Hud- 
dersfield Chamber in regard to it. The 
words referred to by the hon. Member 
occur in a document sent to the War 
Office, in reply to an inquiry of the Di- 
rector of Contracts, by a Manchester firm 
as representing the opinion of their Hud- 
dersfield house. Those inquiries were 
instituted under the following circum- 
stances :—A clause in the specification 
which governs the supply of cloth to the 
Army expressly forbids the use of mungo, 
shoddy, or any other waste materials ; 
but as it has been held that the intro- 
duction of certain small quantities of 
such material cannot be checked, and 
that an unscrupulous clothmaker may 
consequently hinder a good maker from 
obtaining a contract by quoting a lower 
price, the question has arisen whether 
or not the clause should not be struck 
out and the cloth taken if it is equal in 
every way to the pattern. This point is 
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before the next contracts for cloth are 
- out, the object of the Department 

eing to place contracts upon such a 
footing as will induce manufacturers of 
the first class to seek the orders of Go- 
vernment, and to satisfy them that in 
all respects their goods will receive an 
impartial but judicious inspection. There 
is an Assistant Adjutant General for 
Clothing at the Horse Guards, and an 
Inspector of Clothing, who is a colonel 
in the Army, is employed in the clothing 
factory at Pimlico. A change in the 
Inspection Department is in contem- 
plation. 


THE CHURCH IN BARBADOES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CHARLEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, If 
it be correct, as stated in the despatch 
of Governor Rawson to Earl Granville, 
dated Barbadoes, 17th April 1870, and 
printed by order of the House, that, 
out of 152,000 inhabitants of Barbadoes, 
135,000 are members of the Church of 
England; and, if so, on what ground, 
and by whose authority, Earl Granville 
insists, in his despatch to Governor 
Rawson, of the 11th June 1870, with- 
out consulting the Imperial Parliament, 
that the Church of England in Barbadoes 
must be disestablished ? 

Mr. KNATOHBULL-HUGESSEN : 
Sir, Governor Rawson’s figures are 
taken from the Census of 1861, as are 
also those which state that, in another 
island, out of a population less than 
27,000, about 25,000 were Roman 
Catholics. Earl Granville’s Despatch 
merely suggested a course to the Colo- 
nial Government, and to do this there 
was no need to consult the Imperial 
Parliament. The policy which Her 
Majesty’s Government support in the 
West Indies and everywhere else (in 
the colonies) is a policy of religious 
equality, and it appeared to them that, 
in the West Indies generally, that re- 
sult would be best obtained by concur- 
rent endowment. The matter, however, 
is one for the Colonial and not the 
Imperial Legislature. 


NAVY—UNSEAWORTHY SHIPS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. KAVANAGH asked thé First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether it is the 
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recommissioned eighteen months ago on 
the China Station, has been found un- 
seaworthy, and that the ‘‘Iron Duke” 
is now being fitted out to relieve her; 
whether Her Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Vestal,” 
from the West India station, although 
only re commissioned three months ago, 
and Her Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Enterprize ”’ 
from the Mediterranean, have not both 
been ordered home on account of the 
amount of repairs they require; and, 
whether the experiment of recommis- 
sioning ships which have been more 
than three years on a foreign station, 
by fresh crews sent out from England, 
has been found satisfactory as regards 
the efficiency of the ships as well as on 
the matter of economy? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, in reply, that 
the suggestion or inferential allegation 
that Her Majesty’s ship Ocean, re- 
commissioned only 18 months ago, on 
the China Station, had been found un- 
seaworthy, was one of those immense 
exaggerations in which many persons 
seemed to delight, to the disparagement 
of our national resources. She was not 
unseaworthy, but required repairs, and 
would have to make a voyage of seve- 
ral thousand miles, from China to Eng- 
land, before those repairs could be un- 
dertaken. She had been four and a-half 
years away, and would have been away 
five years by the time she reached Eng- 
land again. She was an armour-plated 
wooden ship, sheathed at the bottom, 
and it was found that she required re- 
sheathing. If there had been a dock 
deep enough for her on the station it 
would not have been necessary to send 
her home. She would be replaced by 
the Lron Duke, which was a vessel of 
less draught, which could be docked 
without coming home. The Lnterprize 
had been ordered home from the Medi- 
terranean in the usual course of things. 
As regarded the Vestal, re-commissioned 
three months ago, it was found that her 
boilers were giving way. A mistake 
had been made, and it would have to 
be inquired into by a Court Martial. 
The general system of re-commissioning 
ships which had been more than three 
years on a foreign station by fresh crews 
sent out from England had been found 
efficient and economical, but there were 
some points in it which required to be 
considered. 


Army—Exchange 


Mr, Kavanagh 
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DISESTABLISHMENT OF THE CHURCH. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE: Sir, in 
reference to the hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen’s) reply to the 
Question put by my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Salford (Mr. 
Charley), I wish to ask my right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Government 
whether that reply, which conveyed to 
the House the impression that the policy 
of the Government was the policy of reli- 
gious equality, not only in Barbadoes, 
but everywhere else, was the announce- 
ment of anew policy on the part of the 
Government with regard to the churches 
in England, Scotland, and Wales? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I can assure my 
right hon. Friend that we have no covert 
intention of making any disclosure to the 
House in the answer of my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen), which, I 
believe, was given under the conscious- 
ness in his mind that he was Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and 
that he was speaking for the colonies, and 
not for other portions of the Empire. I 
think, if the words ‘‘in the colonies” 
were inserted after the words ‘‘ religious 
equality,”’ his answer would probably be 
brought into the strictest conformity 
with established rules. 


ROYAL PARKS AND GARDENS BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER inquired of the 
First Commissioner of Works, What 
course he intends to pursue with refer- 
ence to the Royal Parks and Gardens 
Bill? 

Mr. AYRTON: The course we in- 
tend to pursue is to move to discharge 
the Order for going into Committee and 
to withdraw the Bill. 


ARMY—EXCHANGE OF COMMISSIONS. 
QUESTION. 


In reply to Mr. Orway, 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that it was 
intended to make regulations for all 
proper and useful exchanges between 
officers of the Army, but that it was in- 
tended to prohibit exchanges being made 
for money. 
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ELECTIONS (PARLIAMENTARY AND 
MUNICIPAL) (re-committed) BILL—[Bitt 103.] 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce, The Marquess of Hartington.) 
coMMITTEE. [Progress 21st July. ] 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Mode of taking the Poll. 
Clause 3 (Regulations as to Polling). 


Tue CHAIRMAN said, that on Friday 
it was proposed by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for East Gloucestershire (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) to omit the words 
from ‘‘ and” in line 32 down to the word 
‘voter’ in line 35. The effect of that 
Amendment was to strike out the proviso 
that any ballot paper having anything 
written or marked thereon, except the 
stamp or mark made by the instrument 
provided by the Bill, or the cross or 
mark made by the voter to show for 
which candidate he voted, should be void 
and should not be counted. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that when the Committee last separated 
he wished to amend the Amendment by 
proposing to stop at the word ‘‘ thereon,” 
in line 33, in order to insert the words 
“by the voter,” so as to prevent the 
possibility of a vote being vitiated by a 
mark being made on the paper by any 
person other than the voter himself. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he had no objection to the proposal. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr.CAVENDISH BENTINCK there- 


upon moved the omission of all the words 
from the word “and” in line 32 down to 
‘‘thereon’”’ in line 33. The clause, he 
contended, would have the effect of dis- 
franchising a large number of electors, 
unless such an Amendment as he then 
proposed were agreed to. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, the 
sub-section as it stood declared that if a 
man did that which up to this time it 
had been his absolute duty to do, and 
signed his name to the voting paper, his 
vote would be disallowed. This surely 
was not the way to reconcile the voters 
to the new system, which most of them 
disliked. The persons most likely to 
act contrary to this provision of the Bill 
were, first, the old, the nervous, and the 
partially ignorant; and, secondly, those 
who had always been proud of letting it 
be known which way they voted. They 
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would, in fact, be punished for doing 
what up to the time of the passing of 
this Bill they had been compelled to do. 
Not only that, but it appeared to him 
that it would be most unjust to deprive 
any man of his vote, simply because he 
inadvertently made a scratch or erasure 
on the ballot paper. In South Australia 
there were no such disqualifying and 
disfranchising enactments, but only such 
provisions as were necessary to maintain 
the secrecy of the Ballot, which was 
there free from the blemishes that that 
Bill contained. In the recent school 
board election thousands of votes had 
been vitiated owing to the directions 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council gave with 
regard to that election. He asked the 
Committee to relieve the Bill from that 
mischievous and narrow-minded sub- 
section. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
difference to which the noble Lord the 
Member for North Leicestershire (Lord 
John Manners) had alluded, between two 
systems of voting, existed at present. In 
the opinion of the Government the 
Amendment would make the Ballot 
wholly useless, for in the Bill it was 
necessarily provided that the returning 
officer should count up the votes in the 
presence of agents of the candidates ; 
therefore, if the agents knew how votes 
had been given everybody might know. 
The object of the Ballot, which was to 
prevent undue influence, would not be 
attained if it were possible for influence 
to be used to induce a voter to make a 
mark on a paper so that an agent 
might know how the elector voted. He 
could not assent to that Amendment. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
thought the words which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council proposed to retain were open to 
great objection, while all that had been 
said by him went to prove that this was 
a disfranchising Bill. In the North of 
England the mistakes which would 
nullify a vote might not be made, but in 
the rural districts a large number of 
electors might accidentally be disquali- 
fied, for if a voter did not mark his 
paper according to the rules laid down 
by the presiding officer he would lose 
his vote. He would suggest the reten- 
tion of the word “written,” but the 
omission of the word ‘‘ mark,” because 
a voter might mark his paper ignorantly, 
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and without any intention of indicating 
how he was voting. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
would point out that the returning officer 
might disfranchise voters by giving them 
blotted papers. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President of the Council 
had clearly confessed that that was a 
new Reform Bill, in the sense of limiting 
the franchise that was so much enlarged 
by the last Reform Act. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the Com- 
mittee must consider they were legis- 
lating on that subject, as on any other— 
namely, that they were legislating for 
people with average sense, with an ave- 
rage desire to do what was necessary to be 
done. Moreover, voters would, no doubt, 
be warned by persons who were inte- 
rested in the result that they had a 
right to refuse a paper which had any 
mark upon it. The provision was intro- 
duced in order to protect the voter from 
undue influence by its being known how 
he had voted. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, the 
sub-section appeared to contain pitfalls 
for the honest and well-intended voter 
from his not understanding the highly 
complicated provisions which his friends 
had introduced for his protection. If a 
man wrongly marked out the name of a 
candidate for whom he did not intend to 
vote, and afterwards scratched out the 
mark, would that mark vitiate his vote ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that if a 
man was so foolish, either from nervous- 
ness or any other cause, as not to vote 
for the candidate he intended, he must, 
as now, lose his vote. Having once suf- 
fered, a man would be more careful in 
future. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that he 
gathered from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
(Mr. Forster’s) remark ‘‘average sense,”’ 
that he intended to disfranchise all those 
who did not in his opinion come up to 
that standard. It was evident the right 
hon. Gentleman had now thrown off the 
mask which sat so uneasily on his face, 
when he repudiated any intention on the 
part of the Government to disfranchise 
any voter. He would, however, now 
disfranchise all those who were not up 
to what was to be called ‘‘average sense.” 
He could assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man that persons of high educational 
attainments were likely to make mistakes 
in voting, and there was an instance of 
an hon. Member of that House, second 
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to none in intelligence, having made a 
mistake in voting for a school board. 
He himself had often signed documents 
in a wrong place, and believed that to be 
nothing unusual. If the clause passed 
in its then form, the apathy of the public 
would soon be turned into activity, and 
thousandsof Petitions would be presented 
to the House praying for an alteration 
in the law. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the Bill, 
if passed into law, would really put the 
voter in a better position than he was 
in at present. Ifa voter made a mis- 
take under the present law there was no 
remedying it; but he would be able to 
do so under the provision in Clause 5 by 
asking for another paper. He should 
decline to reply to the interpretation that 
had been put upon his observation of 
‘‘average sense.’’ Average common sense 
was different from average education. 

Srr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
it was quite plain that there would be 
no remedy against a mistake under that 
Bill, as it was impossible for an elector 
to use a second ballot paper. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he thought 
that no advocate of the Ballot could 
accept the Amendment, which would en- 
tirely frustrate the object of the Bill. 
This sub-section, however, was too strin- 
gent and exclusive, and he would suggest 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council should consider 
it with a view to amending it on the Re- 
port, because at present a returning offi- 
cer of strong political feeling would have 
it in his power to disfranchise many 
honest voters. Words might be inserted 
to save the vote, if there was nothing 
more than a blot or scratch on the paper ; 
for he knew from his experience in the 
election of Poor Law Guardians, that 
there were many honest corrections of 
votes. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, the 
hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. Cand- 
lish) had made a very valuable sugges- 
tion, and he congratulated the Committee 
on the hon. Gentleman having broken 
through the silence that had been im- 
posed on him. In nine cases out of ten, 
unfortunate men might not be conscious 
they had made a mistake, so as to entitle 
them to ask for another paper. That 
was not merely an imaginary grievance, 
but one founded on practical experience. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
point out that the sole object of that sub- 
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section was to prevent the object of the 


Bill being defeated by a voter showing | 1 


for whom he had voted ; it was not there- 
fore necessary at that point, to deal with 
any other means by which the votes 
could be invalidated. At the same time 
the suggestion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Candlish) 
was an important one, and he would en- 
deavour to deal with it on the Report. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he would 
suggest, as a means of preventing the 
possibility of returning officers lying 
under the imputation of acting unfairly, 
that, instead of their being appointed as 
at present, they should be nominated by 
the Government, or, which would be 
better still, appointed, as was the case 
with revising barristers, by the Judges 
on circuit. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he had received a letter from a gentle- 
man describing himself as a Liberal in 
politics, showing how the result of the 
system proposed in the Bill would be to 
disfranchise a vast number of voters. In 
proof of that, his correspondent men- 
tioned the case of a recent election of 
candidates for admission to an orphan 
asylum, in the course of which mistakes 
in the marking of voting papers were 
made by men of high education, and the 
votes were invalidated thereby. This 
being so, hon. Members would easily 
imagine the difficulty that would arise 
in the case of voters belonging to the 
lower classes. 

Mr. HERMON hoped Her Majesty’s 
Government would accept the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Candlish). It was as important to 
guard against votes being invalidated 
by accident as by fraud. 

Viscount BURY said, it would be 
possible for returning officers being 
strong political partisans to make marks 
upon the papers in order to ascertain 
how the votes had been given. A dis- 
tinguished American politician recently 
told him that he could ascertain, with 
few exceptions, how the 25,000 electors 
composing his constituency voted at the 
last election, although the votes were 
taken by ballot. The returning officer 


was able to mark with a piece of con- 
cealed chalk each paper as he delivered 
it to the voter, and by that means the 
vote was subsequently identified. The 
sub-section now under discussion would 
give a similar power to returning officers 
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aw. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he would sug- 
gest that the difficulty would be met by 
the insertion of words in the sub-section, 
rendering void any ballot paper which 
had been so marked that it could be 
afterwards identified. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he agreed 
with those hon. Members who believed 
the effect of that particular branch of 
the Bill would be to disfranchise many 
voters. He had received from Notting- 
ham a suggestion that the ballot-boxes 
should be painted with the distinctive 
colours of the candidates, whose portraits 
they should also bear. He mentioned 
this as an instance of the difficulty felt 
to be likely to occur, particularly in the 
less highly educated districts of the 
country, in so arranging the ballot that 
all electors should be able to vote with 
ease. He thought the suggestion of the 
hon. and learned Member who had just 
sat down (Mr. Goldney) would not meet 
the case, for the difficulty was to show the 
intention of the person making the mark. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
willing to accept the proposition of the 
hon. and learned Member for Chippen- 
ham (Mr Goldney), if the words inserted 
were such as to render void any papers 
bearing marks which would, in the opi- 
nion of the returning officer, enable the 
voter to be afterwards identified. He 
thought that the insertion of the words 
—‘‘by means of which such vote may 
be afterwards identified’ would meet 
the case. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, it 
would be difficult to ascertain by what 
particular blot on a ballot paper a voter 
was to be identified or not. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he ap- 
prehended no danger from a dishonest 
presiding officer making marks on ballot 
papers, because they were likely to be 
discovered by the returning officer, 
through whose hands the papers would 
have to pass. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
asked how the voter was to be identified, 
if the Amendment accepted by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council were adopted by the Com- 
mittee? There ought to be a distinct 
description as to how the identification 
was to take place. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that 
Clause 13 made the provision. The re- 
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turning officer would be the judge whe- 
ther the paper identified the voter or not. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he thought the Amendment met 
the difficulty. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
could see no reason for the presence of 
the agents. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he would accept 
the suggestion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President of the Council. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he also thought 
the Amendment proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman would meet the case. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER then proposed 
to insert the words— 

“By means of which the voter may, in the 
judgment of the returning officer, be identified.” 
After omitting the words proposed to be 
struck out by the preceding Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. LEATHAM moved, in page 5, 
line 41, after ‘ shall,” to insert— 

‘Count and record the number of cards con- 

tained in such ballot-box, and having mixed to- 
gether the whole of the cards contained in the 
ballot-boxes, shall afterwards.” 
The hon. Member said, his object was 
to prevent any agent in any particular 
district ascertaining whether the elec- 
tors had voted, on the whole, as he ex- 
pected. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
accept the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Huddersfield. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he was sorry 
to hear that declaration of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council, for he heartily disapproved 
of it. It would cause great delay in the 
declaration of the poll, and would also 
lead to the loss or abstraction of voting 
papers, and the manufacture of fraudu- 
lent ones. 

Mr. R. TORRENS said, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just 
spoken (Mr. Goldney) seemed to him 
wholly to misunderstand the object of 
the Amendment, which was only in- 
tended, and was no more than sufficient 
to meet the danger pointed out by the 
hon. Member for Huddersfield (Mr. 
Leatham). As to the objection that had 
been raised on the score of the time that 
would be involved, he might be allowed 
to say that in South Australia it was 
within his own experience that the re- 
sult of an election conducted on the 
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known tho following morning. The 
number of votes given on that occasion 
was about 5,000, but the returning offi- 
cer sat up some portion of the night. In 
the case of very large constituencies, it 
would not be necessary that all the pa- 
pers should be collected into one heap; 
but the object of the Amendment would 
be answered by having two or three 
sub-divisions. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
it was ridiculous to suppose that the 
ballot papers of a constituency, such as 
Birmingham, Marylebone, or a division 
of Yorkshire, could be mixed up toge- 
ther in the manner proposed by that 
Amendment. Let hon. Members con- 
ceive the spectacle of the high sheriff, 
with his shirt sleeves tucked up to his 
shoulders, stooping, and scraping, and 
turning over the papers in order to make 
a pell-mell of the votes. of 10,000 or 
20,000 electors. He had never enter- 
tained a very favourable opinion of that 
Bill; but for the sake of the dignity of 
that House and its reputation for com- 
mon sense, he hoped they would reject 
an Amendment that would simply make 
the Bill absolutely burlesque. He must 
further object to the Amendment, be- 
cause he thought it would give great 
scope for the exhibition of wholesale 
fraud, during the period of time neces- 
sary to perform the operation of mixing, 
and which he could find no better title 
to designate it by than that of the 
‘‘ churning process.” 

Mr. LEATHAM said, that it would 
not be necessary, neither was it con- 
templated that all the papers should be 
elaborately shuffled together, but only 
sufficiently to prevent particular votes 
being identified. It seemed to him very 
desirable that the number of voting 
papers in the ballot-boxes should be 
also counted. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 5, line 41, after the word “shall,” to 
insert the words “count and record the number 
of ballot papers contained in such ballot-box, and, 
having mixed together the whole of the ballot 
papers contained in the ballot-boxes, shall after- 
wards.’—(Mr. Leatham.) 


Mr. GOURLEY said, the principle 
objection to the proposed Amendment 
was, the process of counting would not 
fail to take up much time. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
admit that if the Amendment became 
law, some little extra. trouble would be 








principle of this Amendment was made 
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required before the result of the election 
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could be ascertained ; but it did not ap- 
pear to him that the counting the voting 
papers would cause any serious delay. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 

said, he should oppose the Amendment, 
for if it occupied the whole night to as- 
certain the result of the election which 
the hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. 
R. Torrens) had quoted, where the con- 
stituency was only 3,500 strong, how 
much longer would it take in the case 
of those English constituencies that were 
twice or three times as numerous? More- 
over, as the returning officer could not 
sit up night after night, it would be ne- 
cessary in such cases to allow of an in- 
terval, and during that interval the vot- 
ing papers might be tampered with. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that any 
practical man with ordinary common 
sense would be able to overcome such 
objections as had just been suggested. 
Could there be any difficulty, if it should 
be necessary, in putting the voting papers 
under lock and key, or in a sealed safe ? 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, he wished 
to be assured that the ballot papers 
would be kept in safe custody. He had 
considerable experience in connection 
with Parliamentary and municipal elec- 
tions, and he knew that it was not easy 
to deal with 42,000 votes. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that, if 
necessary, assistance must be obtained 
to cast up the number of votes; but that 
might be dealt with when a sub-section 
of Clause 9 was brought under discussion. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he thought that the Government, by ac- 
cepting that Amendment, had made the 
Bill absolutely ridiculous, and he should 
certainly record his vote against it. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, that if there 
were to be additional services there must 
be additional expense. 

Coronet CORBETT said, he could 
not see how the Government could over- 
come the objection that had been raised 
—namely, that if there were 40,000 or 
60,000 votes to cast up much time would 
be consumed. 

Mr. DIXON said, that at Birming- 
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ham, though the number of electors was 
great, and though the cumulative vote | 
existed, most perfect confidence prevailed | 
as to the declaration. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he trusted 
that the necessary links which were re- 
quired would be supplied by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council. 
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Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, he could 
state from his own experience that great 
pressure was requisite to secure the re- 
turn of the votes by the following morn- 
ing. If that occurred with respect to 
school board elections, how much 
stronger would the feeling be with re- 
gard to Parliamentary elections? 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, that re- 
ference had been made to school board 
elections, and to Australian and French 
elections, but he must submit that those 
cases were not in point, because the 
anxiety to sit in that House was much 
greater than to be a member of any 
other assembly in the world. 


Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 81; 
Noes 28: Majority 53. 


Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said’ 
doubts might occur as to the number of 
votes given for each candidate, and he 
thought it was essential that the ascer- 
tainment of the number of votes given 
for each candidate should be made in the 
presence of the agents of the candidates. 
He therefore proposed that after the 
word ‘‘ afterwards” there should be in- 
serted, ‘‘in the presence of such agents, 
if any.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not object to the Amendment, and would 
consent to the introduction of words to 
that effect. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. GOLDNEY moved, at end of sub- 
section 20, the insertion of the words 
‘‘and make out a list of the same,” the 
object of which was that a list of the 
votes should be made out in presence of 
the agents of the candidates, that the 
numbers polled for each candidate might 
be known. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that it 
was not necessary to insert those words, 
as Clause 22 provided that the returning 
officer was to give the total number of 
the votes for each candidate. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER moved in page 5, 
sub-section 20, line 42, to insert ‘‘ keep- 
ing a separate record of the votes given 
by those voters who have voted for one 
candidate only.”” The hon. Member said 
he had moved that Amendment with the 


view of moving afterwards a clause for 
\the representation of minorities. He 
U 
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was willing to postpone the Amendment 
until they, came to a clause where it 
might be more conveniently introduced, 
if Her Majesty’s Government wished that. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the pre- 
sent Amendment was introductory to a 
clause regarding a minority vote; but 
the Committee had no instruction from 
the House on the subject of the repre- 
sentation of minorities. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he had not 
intended to introduce any new subject. 
His object was to make the returning 
officer adopt a different method of calcu- 
lation from that prescribed in the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he under- 
stood that if the present Amendment was 
carried, and if it was followed up, as was 
intended, by a new clause on the subject 
of the representation of minorities; that 
new clause would be proceeding beyond 
the power of the Committee. He did 
not think the alteration, however, would 
be an improvement. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, there were 
other clauses which touched to a certain 
extent on that subject ; one to be moved 
by the hon. Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
Morrison), and another by the hon. 
Baronet the senior Member for Chelsea 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke), and he thought 
his Amendment by no means interfered 
with the apportionment of the represen- 
tation, or with the form of existing con- 
stituencies. It merely touched the adding 
up of the votes. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he thought he 
had correctly understood the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for York (Mr. J. 
Lowther) in the first instance, and if so 
his object could not be effected by that 
Bill. It was his (the Chairman’s) inten- 
tion to tell the hon. Member for Ply- 
mouth (Mr. Morrison) when the time 
came for proposing his clause, that he 
could not do so. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that in that 
ease he would withdraw his Amendment. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CORRANCE moved in page 6, 
sub-section 22, line 13, after ‘‘Chan- 
cery,” to insert— 


“He shall also, at some period not less than 
six calendar months after any such Election, in- 
stitute a scrutiny of the votes recorded, and it 
shall also be provided that a poll book, containing 
the said information, shall be published at or after 
the said date, upon the motion or demand of the 
candidate or other co-signatories to the nomina- 
tion papers.” 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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Tne CHAIRMAN said, that so far as 
the part of the Amendment relating to 
a scrutiny was concerned, the Committee 
had already pronounced upon that point; 
and so far as related to the publication 
of the poll-books, the 15th was the clause 
under which that part of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s (Mr. Corrance’s) Amendment would 
arise. It was not applicable to that 
clause. 

Mr. CORRANCE was proceeding 
again to address the Committee, when— 

Tue.CHATRMAN said, that the Com- 
mittee had decided against scrutiny, and 
the Amendment could not be moved in 
Committee, though the hon. Member 
might move it in the House on the 
Report. 

Mr. CORRANCE said, he would post- 
pone the part of his Motion relating to 
the poll-books until Clause 15 came up 
for consideration. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
moved, in page 6, after line 16, the 
insertion of the following words— 

“ Provided always, That any elector may tender 

his vote openly to the presiding officer, and that 
such vote shall be recorded in favour of the candi- 
date to whom it is given, anything to the contrary 
in this Act notwithstanding.” 
The hon. and learned Member said, he 
could not allow that clause to pass with- 
out giving hon. Members an opportunity 
of recording their votes in favour of a 
system of voting which in times past 
had been attended with excellent results 
to this country. 


Question put, ‘“‘That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 23; 
Noes 73: Majority 50. 


On Question, ‘That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” 


Mr. CHARLEY, in rising to move 
the rejection of the clause, said, that 
he objected to the details, but still more 
to the principle of the clause—the prin- 
ciple of secret voting at Parliamentary 
and municipal elections. The difficulties 
which had arisen in the course of the 
discussion on the clause showed clearly 
how frail a plant this secret voting must 
be, how it suffered from the voyage 
across the ocean which divided us from 
our colonies, and how little likely it was 
to take root in our free institutions. The 
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clause said that the elector should 
‘forthwith proceed into a compart- 
ment.’’ Why should he “ forthwith pro- 
ceed into a compartment?’ The voter 
at a club did not shut himself up in a 
cupboard. When there, according to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council, he was to keep running 
his finger up and down the alphabeti- 
cal list of candidates till he arrived 
at the names for which he intended to 
vote. That would be like seeking for a 
needle in a bottle of hay. And then he 
was to put his cross in a square opposite 
to the names of his favourite candidates ; 
if he did not do that, he would be prac- 
tically disfranchised. Then he must fold 
up the paper in a particular manner, 
subject to a fine for showing his cross to 
the presiding officer, and drop it into 
the ballot-box. His (Mr. Charley’s) ob- 
jections, however, were to the principle 
rather than the details of the clause. 
First, the honest and independent voter 
did not need its protection; secondly, 
the honest and dependent voter would 
not be protected by it; thirdly, it would 
have a demoralizing tendency by pro- 
tecting bad men, including liars; and 
lastly, it would have the effect of pro- 
moting the growing vice of modern civi- 
lization—selfishness. Besides, there were 
other clauses well deserving the con- 
sideration of the Committee; and the 
utmost that could be hoped at that 
period of the Session was to pass those 
clauses into law. He would like to 
see working-men sitting on those 
benches. They were not Communists or 
Iconoclasts— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. CHARLEY, in continuation, said 
he was glad to see the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Forster) in his place, as he 
was anxious to convert the right hon. 
Gentleman to his views, or to have an 
explanation on the points he had raised 
in opposition to the clause. To one 
American institution, ‘‘the caucus,” 
there had been added another American 
institution, the “‘skedaddle,’’ and amongst 
those who ‘“‘skedaddled ” was the right 
hon. Gentleman. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would now take notice 
of his objections. He (Mr. Charley) 
thought that the proper motto for the 
clause would be splendide mendax— lying 
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made easy.” It would encourage un- 
principled voters to fawn upon candi- 
dates and then vote against them. It 
would also encourage selfishness, by 
teaching the elector that he might use 
the suffrage for the advancement of per- 
sonal or class interests, wholly irrespec- 
tive of the public good. He believed that 
the Ballot would intensify rather than 
lessen the evils of trades unionism, and 
also enable the advocates of the Permis- 
sive Liquor Bill to carry out their threats 
against the opponents of that measure. 
The Ballot would remove from the mind 
of the voter that sense of accountability 
which exercised so healthy an influence 
upon him. The power of the few over 
the many was on the wane; the real 
danger to be apprehended in the future 
was the operation of selfish motives upon 
the mind of the voter himself, and the 
effect of the Ballot, as pointed out by 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, would be to de- 
grade the electors into a selfish oligarchy. 
He should therefore move the rejection 
of the clause. 

Mr. GREENE said, he desired to 
have an explanation of that part of the 
clause under which the voter who could 
not read and write was expected to go 
into one of the compartments, and there 
make his cross against the name of the 
candidate he intended to support. How, 
he asked, were they to prevent mistakes 
being made by such ignorant voters, or 
to guard against voting papers being 
tampered with? The object of that Bill 
was secrecy; but they were obliged to 
trust somebody, and all the discussion 
which that question had undergone only 
showed more clearly than ever how ut- 
terly impossible it seemed to be to devise 
any method of secret voting which would 
work as fairly and as satisfactorily as 
the existing system. The Ballot would 
not suppress bribery, because under it 
they could have payment by results ; 
neither would it put an end to intimida- 
tion, because it would still be known 
how any man in a workshop or on an 
estate voted, and he might be punished 
for giving an adverse vote; while, as 
regarded personation, it would be abso- 
lutely facilitated and increased by that 
Bill. There was more independence and 
intelligence growing up among the con- 
stituencies of this country ; and men had 
found it to be even to their interests to 
say—and say honestly—to their tenants 
or their servants, that they wished them 
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to vote according to their own conscien- 
tious opinions; because any attempt to 
coerce a few voters was pretty sure to be 
made known, and would have the effect 
of inducing ten times as many of their 
fellow-electors to vote the other way, in 
order to show their detestation of such 
coercion. The prominent supporters of 
that Bill were men who, two years ago, 
entertained very much the same senti- 
ments as he was now expressing. For 
that reason he wished to know how the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government had changed his opinion 
upon this question, because none of the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite seemed to have 
an opinion apart from him. That ques- 
tion had never been seriously debated 
until that year, and, although it would 
make no difference to him whether the 
Ballot was passed that Session or the 
next, he maintained that it ought not to 
be forced through in such a hurry, nor 
should all other legislation be postponed 
or sacrificed in order to carry it. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, that al- 
though he had a feeling in favour of the 
old-fashioned principle of open voting, 
he could not shut his eyes to the fact 
that a certain amount of intimidation 
existed in this country which they must 
all deplore. Within the last few days 
he had received a letter from a Conser- 
vative elector of the constituency he had 
the honour to represent, who stated that 
he had lost his situation because he had 
given a vote which was displeasing 
to his employer—a Liberal. Now, the 
humble class of electors were often in- 
clined to believe that certain things 
happened to them on account of their 
votes, which were really due to other 
causes; and he was disposed to think 
that the writer of the letter to which he 
had referred had lost his employment 
for a reason entirely different from his 
vote. Still, there was no doubt that the 
humbler classes of voters—forming the 
majority of the constituencies of this 
country—had an idea, though frequently 
amistaken one, that through having voted 
in a particular way, they had fallen into 
trouble which would not otherwise have 
come upon them. Therefore, he could 
not but feel that there was a certain 
amount of argument in favour of the 
Ballot. As regarded the 3rd clause of 
that Bill, he must, however, express his 
deep regret that the Committee had re- 
jected the Amendment of his right hon. 
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Friend the Member for Shoreham (Mr. 
8. Cave), which would have met all the 
legitimate arguments in support of the 
Ballot, while at the same time it would 
have enabled them to follow the vote. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite might fancy 
that the present Bill would increase 
their strength in the representation of 
counties; but he very much doubted 
whether that would be the case, for he 
believed that the tenant-farmers had a 
natural feeling to support those with 
whom they were connected. He, there- 
fore, did not fear the result as regards 
the counties; but even if the Conserva- 
tives should lose a certain number of 
county seats, he believed that the Mem- 
bers of the Liberal party-who might be 
returned for counties would never be 
extreme men, and, therefore, not being 
apprehensive, so far as England was 
concerned, as to the results of the Ballot, 
he should not have liked under other 
circumstances to vote against the pre- 
sent clause, because he could not say 
that under all circumstances they should 
give an uncompromising opposition to 
the Ballot. With these views it had 
been his intention a week ago to have 
supported the Government in the ap- 
proaching division. However, the whole 
position of the question had been altered 
by what occurred last Thursday night or 
Friday morning, when the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill de- 
clared that the Government were deter- 
mined to push the measure forward 
during the present Session, and leave to 
‘another place”? the responsibility of 
accepting or rejecting it. Cumaion that 
declaration with what happened at an 
earlier period of the same evening, it 
seemed to him that there was a disposi- 
tion on the part of the Government to 
offer defiance to ‘‘another place.” He 
(Mr. R. N. Fowler) was anxious for a 
settlement of the question. If that Bill 
were sent up at the end of the Session 
with the menacing language held by 
Her Majesty’s Government, he conceived 
that in that ‘other place” they had no 
course to pursue, consistent with their 
dignity and honour, but to reject the 
Bill. The question then arose what in- 
dividual Members of that House were to 
do? Itseemed to him that those who 
held Conservative opinions had a very 
important duty to discharge. They had 
been told by the Treasury bench that 
that Bill was pushed forward in defiance 
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of ‘another place.” That being the 
case, and taking the language of the 
right hon. Gentleman in that sense, it 
seemed to him (Mr. R. N. Fowler) that 
those on his side of the House, whether 
they liked the Ballot or not, had only 
one clear duty, and that was, by every 
means in their power, to oppose the Bill. 
They did not wish to see the Constitution 
abolished by underhand measures. They 
desired that when the question was pre- 
sented for adoption it should receive 
calm and dispassionate consideration. 
For these reasons, though not personally 
opposed to the Ballot, he felt bound to 
vote with his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Salford (Mr. Charley). 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I trust that 
the hon. and learned Member who has 
moved the rejection of the 3rd clause 
(Mr. Charley) will not complain if I 
refrain from repeating the arguments 
which have been urged over and over 
again on this subject. The hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down (Mr. R.N. 
Fowler) has most candidly declared the 
grounds on which his vote will be guided 
in reference to this clause, and Iam glad 
to find that the hon. Gentleman is be- 
coming convinced that the Ballot must 
soon be the rule of our conduct in elec- 
toral matters. The hon. Gentleman, 
however, stated that he found an excuse 
for not voting for the present clause in 
some remarks of mine made on a pre- 
vious evening ; but it is clear that the 
hon. Gentleman has misunderstood those 
remarks. He said that he understood I 
was pushing forward this Bill in defiance 
of the other branch of the Legislature ; 
and I am surprised that he or any other 
hon. Member should have such a notion. 
What occurred was this—The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Droitwich (Sir 
John Pakington) asked what was the 
use of the Government going on with 
this Bill, when they could not hope to 
pass it this Session; and to that my 
reply was, that we were passing the Bill 
through the House because the majority 
of our constituencies desired it; and 
therefore we thought that the responsi- 
bility of its rejection, if rejected it was 
to be, should rest with the other House. 
There was nothing unconstitutional and 
nothing like defiance in that statement. 
I then went on to state what I cannot 
think the hon. Gentleman (Mr. R. N. 
Fowler) could have heard, that, judging 
from their past history, I believed that 
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sacrifice to their own convenience, spend 
the time necessary in considering this 
measure, desired by the majority of the 
constituencies, and relating to the mode 
of electing the Members of this House 
by Ballot. How the hon. Gentleman 
could suppose that in stating my belief 
that the House of Lords would give 
time to the consideration of such a mea- 
sure as this, and in basing that expec- 
tation on their past history, I was offer- 
ing a defiance to the other branch of the 
Legislature, it puzzles me to imagine. 
CotoneEL BERESFORD said, he must 
deny altogether that the majority of the 
country required vote by Ballot, and on 
a previous occasion he had challenged 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council to prove the state- 
ment, but he had never attempted to 
give the House any proof of it. In that 
day’s paper a case was reported which 
showed what the leanings of the people 
were. At Newcastle-on-Tyne a confer- 
ence of employers and workmen was 
held to settle a strike. The delegates to 
the conference were in favour of vote by 
ballot, and promised to induce the gene- 
ral body of the men to agree to the pro- 
posal. But at the mass meeting the 
engineers were all of opinion that the 
mode of voting should be decided by the 
mayor, on the masters withdrawing their 
proposal that the vote should be by 
ballot. There was a case in point, the 
conclusion from which was irresistible. 
Sm HENRY HOARE said, that to 
show how subtle was the influence they 
sought to destroy, he might mention 
that in 1864, when canvassing his own 
county (Somerset), he asked a man who 
paid more than £400 a-year for his farm 
to give him his support. The reply was, 
that he would do so but for his land- 
lord ; whereupon he (Sir Henry Hoare) 
said he was sure the gentleman was too 
honourable a man to be guided in their 
ordinary relations by such a matter. To 
this the man assented; but added that 
having voted with his landlord for more 
than 20 years, he could not look him in 
the face if he did not, on that occasion 
also, vote for the old squire. That was 
the state of things which obtained 
throughout England, and it was the state 
of things which they on that side wanted 
to get rid of. They were accused of not 
speaking. But when 350 Gentlemen 
had made up their minds on a question 
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fully discussed, why should they, to use 
an Americanism, help hon. Members 
opposite to improve it off the face of the 
earth ? 

Mr. CORRANCE said, they were now 
advancing towards that stage of the 
clause which stamped a final character 
upon it, and although unassisted by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, much laborious re- 
search had been bestowed upon it by 
hon. Members upon that side of the 
House. There was one observation, 
however, he must make—that consider- 
ing the nature of the clause it must be 
a matter of regret that it should not 
have been in the power of the right 
hon. Gentleman who had charge of the 
Bill to accept more of those Amendments 
in accordance with the spirit he had 
otherwise evoked. He had said that 
there were parts of that Bill they might 
accept, and even of that clause, subject 
to sufficient guarantees for the just ex- 
ercise of the franchise. But those were 
entirely wanting, and they forced upon 
them the duty of its entire rejection. 
It stood before them a complete system 
of secret government by an irresponsible 
majority. He had said it should be 
founded on compromise; and surely 
there never was a question upon which 
that spirit might be more fairly exer- 
cised than one which dealt with the 
delicate and difficult problem of govern- 
ment by majorities. He knew that in 
saying that he might give a shock to 
some feelings which had become so in- 
herent by custom as to obtain in the 
minds of many he addressed the force 
of absolute conviction. Those persons 
thought the power and will of a ma- 
jority absolute. He did not do so, and 
he did not do so for this reason—that, 
as he pointed out, was the case even 
there, as the fruit of long-standing in- 
stitutions, it, was scarcely possible, under 
any conceivable circumstances, to ratify 
the claims of that majority to absolute 
dominion. Clearly, in that House, it 
was not so, for no one upon any intelli- 
gible principles could justify the appor- 
tionment of their representative fran- 
chise between town and country, there- 
fore their course must be one of compro- 
mise. But what was he to say to a Bill 
thus put forward and thus conducted— 
proposed and possibly passed under the 
silence of the Liberal party? They 
were told that the Liberal party had 
come to a decision upon it. Where and 
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how did that take place? Not through 
public discussion, and not by opinions 
openly recorded. Where was that con- 
cord of 150 hon. Gentlemen effected ? 
[An hon. Mremper: 350.] Well, 350; 
that increased the marvel. That 350 
hon. Gentleman could agree that a clause 
they had not heard discussed was per- 
fect at first, and he presumed perfect as 
amended. Really, it was a little sus- 
picious upon the face of it, if not incre- 
dible, and he did not know whether he 
could congratulate the House upon the 
results of such complete unison, for it 
deprived them of their able criticism. 
But if this was unsatisfactory, so did the 
argument for it seem weak and incon- 
clusive as a cure for bribery. And there 
was no agreement in the utterances which 
reached them few as they had been. 
The right hon. Gentleman had elsewhere 
talked of removing the motive for bribery, 
and he (Mr. Corrance) thought that that 
had shown some simplicity. ‘The motive 
would always exist so long as it should 
be deemed an advantage to obtain a 
seat in that Assembly, and the means 
were under no circumstance difficult nor 
even doubtful of application. Some had 
said that it would be done by making 
the election dependent upon the return 
of the candidate, and several such in- 
genious but rather limited suggestions. 
These were the devices of small people, 
their grander scoundrel laughed at such 
contrivance ; he, at least, had more faith 
in human nature; he would cast his 
bread upon the waters with perfect con- 
fidence in his calculations. Let him give 
an illustration. 100 votes would turn 
an election; he knew that out of that 
100 there were probably 10 such double- 
dyed traitors that they would take his 
gold and betray him. But there were 
90 weaker vessels, men who had received 
theircomforting doctrines with assurance, 
that the vote was not a trust but a thing 
held in personal benefit, and to personal 
benefit they would apply it conscien- 
tiously, but they would go no further in 
that direction. Armed with that know- 
ledge, he would bribe 110, and await 
the result in confidence. Now, towards 
that, their system actually held out in- 
ducements, for it could be practised with 
perfect impunity. But it would add to 
influence. There they were under some 
disadvantage, and for this reason—the 
reticence of the opposite benches was 
remarkable, and never more so than 
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upon this subject. What was influence ? 
Where did it exist? "Who had defined 
it? Who had answered his challenge 
the other night concerning it? He would 
take the case as put by their ablest and 
most eloquent advocate. He told them 
that in fact that influence was a thing 
absolutely indefinable ; that it depended 
sometimes on character, sometimes on 
reason, sometimes on power; but that, 
although in essence it was present, it 
was corporeally absent. It even defied 
the lawyer. Now, he called the atten- 
tion of the Committee to an axiom, thus 
expressed in Latin, familiar at least to 
lawyers — De rebus non apparentibus et 
non existentibus, eadem est ratio. He 
thought, under those circumstances, he 
was justified in passing that by and 
coming to another subject. Now, much 
had been said about riot and disturb- 
ance at elections, and an election scene 
was certainly not a re-assuring sight for 
an elderly gentleman of retiring habits. 
He had no doubt it had deterred many 
such debutants from making a brilliant 
public appearance. It had made men 
forget every word of the speech they 
had written, and reduced them to really 
lamentable extremities. He was not 
sure whether he did not himself upon 
one occasion; but then he learnt some- 
thing which had since saved him a deal 
of trouble. He never wrote another. 
Well, this feature of tranquillity at elec- 
tions had been made the most of. He 
remembered last year a picture which 
went round, representing in bold con- 
trast an English election scene and an 
Australian. In Australia a gentleman 
was depicted walking deliberately out of 
a first-class railway ticket office with a 
cane and a poodle behind him ; and the 
Englishman was engaged in desperate 
battle just outside the polling-booth. 
Well, that was very pretty, but not 
quite convincing ; for they all knew how 
easy it was to paint a flattering or un- 
flattering likeness. Every day they saw 
instances of that in those likenesses of 
distinguished statesmen which appeared 
in the shop windows—which certainly 
scarcely did them justice. Lastly, then, 
came the question of freedom of voting 
——and he really only knew one class of 
any importance to whom that could by 
any possibility be applicable—the trades- 
man who feared loss of custom; even 
for him there was something to be said, 
and he thought that it would not be so 
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difficult to find a remedy short of the 
extreme measure before them. He would 
certainly join the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council in any 
proposal he might make in that direc- 
tion, but for that, he believed the Ballot 
was a treacherous remedy. And now, 
having stated his conclusions as against 
that Bill as a remedial measure, let him 
detain the Committee one instant longer 
to explain to them what—more espe- 
cially as regarded a great interest he 
represented—would be the effects of it. 
He was not so apt as some to recognize 
those fine drawn party distinctions which 
subtler minds could distinguish. For 
his own part they seemed to verge upon 
the imaginative under the peculiar cha- 
racteristics of that Assembly. What 
were those characteristics? Well, it 
seemed to him that upon great questions 
of national polity there might be indi- 
vidual opinion, but no party. What 
they found in that House were local and 
class interests, and there was more flutter 
over a Beer Bill than the highest ques- 
tion of Imperial policy. They must, 
then, take a broader line of demarca- 
tion, and he found it was the county and 
urban representation, distinct in fran- 
chise, distinct in representation. These 
were two great political bodies divided 
in interest. [‘‘No, no!”] Well, but 
they were so. He spoke of facts, not 
sentiments. And by their legislation 
they made them feel it. Look at the 
cattle plague, or local taxation, and the 
way they had been treated. Well, he 
should assume that, and under their Bill 
in what position would they find them- 
selves? Whenever interests clashed, what 
would be the consequence? They would 
find themselves in the hands of an irre- 
sponsible democracy of the large cities. 
That was the government of the Com- 
mune, such as it was inItaly. He did 
not speak of France, for there it never ex- 
isted, except in theory. It was created 
in 1832, and in 1867 its franchises were 
enlarged, and representation extended. 
He never loved it; for he would follow 
Mr. Stuart Mill or Mr. Hare to a wider 
basis of common representation, rather 
than be so governed ; and beyond a cer- 
tain point he repudiated its authority 
and moral right to govern, for it rested 
upon no assured foundation. And yet 
under their Bill they were handed over 
to its authority—to it as a secret, silent 
tribunal—an irresponsible confederacy 
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He said the position had not been well 
considered. It was simply frightful. 
Once more, what did they learn of the 

osition of that power they were creating? 
n 1868 they had one election ; from it 
they learnt little, and yet they tried an- 
other experiment. What were the poli- 
tics of an urban democracy? One of 
their own Cabinet had told them. In 
1867 the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer told them 
that they knew nothing concerning them, 
and the words he used were so remark- 
able, so unforgetable, that he would 
quote them. He said— 

“You are handing over to new and untried 
persons the institutions of this country, and every- 
thing which is dear to us as Englishmen, and it 
is well that we should know something about 
them. The fact is, that the great mass of those 
you are going to enfranchise are people who have 
no politics at all. Their politics are yet to be 
learnt. . . . . But they will not be always without 
politics, and what will they be?.... With 
every disposition to speak favourably of them, 
their politics must take one form — Socialism. 
What other aspect can politics bear in their eyes ? 
What can be their view of a state of society in 
which all the good things are given to others, and 
all the evil things are given to them? They 
know nothing of the laws that regulate the dis- 
tribution of wealth. They attribute to society 
the inequalities of society. .... What you now 
do is absolutely irreversible, and your repent- 
ance—bitter as I know it will be—will come too 
late.”—[3 Hansard, clxxxvii. 788-9-90.] 

That was their present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. By that Bill they practi- 
cally rendered that power—secret, and 
therefore irresponsible—one over which 
no opinion of their fellow-men, no duties 
to society publicly declared were to pre- 
dominate. And what had they told 
them? That because to them the fran- 
chise had been more universally extended, 
that it ceased to be a trust held for 
others. In what position did they find 
those who were unenfranchised, and 
unrepresented, and thus governed. He 
said the principle was intolerable, and 
ought not to be forced upon them. But 
if his assumptions were true, there was 
to themselves, at least, equal danger. 
Alienating them, could they rely upon 
the support of that feeble, restless ele- 
ment? Let them go to Bradford, and 
Greenwich, and Halifax, and seek their 
answer. They could not even command 
a vote of confidence. And why could 
they not at Bradford? Because they 
had carried one of the greatest Bills 
which, with all its demerits, was ever 
passed through Parliament. Would they 
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commit the destinies of statesmen, the 
destiny of this country, to such fickle 
elements under the cover of the irre- 
sponsible Ballot? Their warnings came 
from every quarter. What said Joseph 
Mazzini, who surely should be an unim- 
peachable Liberal authority of govern- 
ments upon such a basis. He said of 
the Commune— 

“Tt means in political life the annihilation of 
the nation of its every mission. The sacred love 
for the millions extinguished by the breath of 
jealous strife. In economical life unlimited com- 
petition between thousands of hostile and grasping 
communes, different laws regulating production, 
consumption, and traffic. In moral life progress 
impeded by an aim common to the whole nation. 
A life tending by its very nature to identify itself 
more closely with the material interests of the 
individuals than any others ; and representatives, 
each of whom would merely represent the local in- 
terests of his own commune,” 


Well, was it towards that they were 
tending, and for what reason? They 
had been accused of doing so for party 
purposes, as a bid to outdo some former 
bid, and of that the Constitution was 
the scapegoat. Those on their own bench 
had told them so. Once more their 
own Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
said, in 1867—‘‘Let us give up this 
miserable auction, the competition be- 
tween two parties, which can bid the 
lowest, at which the country is put up 
for sale, and knocked down to the per- 
son who can produce the readiest and 
swiftest measure for its destruction.” 
Was it so in the present instance ? There 
was much to justify the accusation—the 
accusation that the principles they had 
laid down for others they had adopted 
themselves. That it was not as a great 
trust they held power for the advantage 
of the nation, but to use or abuse for 
the predominance of their party. For 
those reasons he should vote against 
the clause. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, that 40 years ago 
when the Ballot was introduced in 
Belgium, all the hard things that were 
now said against that Bill were then 
said against the Ballot in the Belgium 
Chambers; but the experience of 40 
years had proved that it had put an 
end to a great extent to the influence 
of the priests, that it had given to 
that happy little country peace, order, 
and freedom, and that it had caused 
that State to be one of the best go- 
verned and most independent in Europe. 
When France was referred to as an 
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example to the contrary, he replied that 
elections there were at the mercy of the 
Prefects of the Emperor; and he fully 
admitted that the Ballot required every 
precaution, and that until all such pre- 
cautions had been adopted, the Bill 
ought not to leave the House. Let them 
look at the question fairly. He did not 
believe that the Ballot would make the 
slightest difference in the counties, for 
he must deny that the effect of the 
Ballot would be to induce tenants to 
vote against their landlords, and would 
remark that anybody knowing the good 
feeling that subsisted between those two 
classes of persons in England would not 
believe that the passing of the present 
measure would cause any important 
difference in the result of the county 
elections as exhibited at present. Even 
in the last election, when feeling ran 
so high that a respectable party clergy- 
man compared the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition to Hezekiah, and the present 
Prime Minister to Sennacherib—even 
at that time, it often appeared that 
where perfect freedom of voting was 
allowed the votes were given for the 
Conservatives. But they wanted to pro- 
tect the borough voter from insult and 
injury, and Irish voters from the influ- 
ence of priests such as that one at 
Drogheda, who called out—‘‘ Here come 
the enemies of God and of our religion; 
I hope that no gentleman will be so 
kind as to throw them over the bridge.” 
They had heard a variety of stories on 
the subject, and amongst them an extra- 
ordinary story of a returning officer who, 
by marking each ticket, could tell how 
every one of 25,000 electors voted. Buta 
ballot of that sort was not wanted in 
England—what was wanted in this coun- 
try was a ballot which would enable every 
man to vote as he liked, without anyone 
else knowing how-he had recorded his 
vote. At present there was a strong 
feeling in some popular constituencies 
that the electors by intimidation, by 
bribery, or by some other- means, were 
deceived in their choice of a representa- 
tive, and the Ballot, as experience had 
proved, would do away with bribery and 
intimidation, and would leave to the 
voter a fair chance of giving the opinion 
which he believed to be just and right. 
Mr. NEVILLE GRENVILLE said, 
he thought that the Bill, so far as it had 
gone, had been well threshed out on the 
Opposition side; but he regretted that 
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the Committee had not heard more such 
speeches as that which had been deli- 
vered by the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Muntz), whose counsel would 
have improved the clauses, and pre- 
served the Bill from being left in its 
present unworkable condition. He would 
remind the House that with the sub- 
sections, some of which were as long 
and important as clauses, and which 
would require quite as much considera- 
tion, there were 152 clauses to the Bill. 
Whether he wished it or not, he felt 
certain that the 3rd clause would pass, 
and he wished to suggest to the Govern- 
ment two courses; having passed it, 
they might either withdraw the Bill at 
once and introduce it again at an early 
date next Session, or they might with- 
draw the remaining clauses, and send 
those already carried to the House of 
Lords, so that that portion of the Bill 
might be passed, by which means the 
country would obtain some experience of 
the working of the measure before the 
next General Election. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he deemed it de- 
sirable that the Committee should con- 
sider what course the Government had 
adopted in dealing with that subject, 
and what, if this Bill became law, would 
be the immediate result upon the posi- 
tion of that House. With regard to the 
first point, two years ago the Select 
Committee made an inquiry with a view 
to form public opinion on the subject 
of the Ballot. They recommended its 
adoption at municipal elections, but as 
regarded Parliamentary ones they left 
the question open. In the following 
Session the noble Lord (the Marquess 
of Hartington) who was Chairman of 
that Committee, recommended in a vague 
and qualified manner the adoption of 
the Ballot for Parliamentary elections, 
but now the Government had introduced 
a Bill to adopt a ballot which was of 
the most secret character, and would 
fulfil all that could be demanded by 
their most extreme supporters. What 
was the position of that House with re- 
spect to the measure? The majority of 
hon. Members, including the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment himself, were returned at the last 
General Election as opponents of the 
Ballot. [Mr. Guapstoyz dissented. ] Did 
the right hon. Gentleman in any pre- 
vious Parliament ever give a vote in its 
favour? When he went to Greenwich 
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did he declare that he was going to 
bring forward the Ballot as a Govern- 
ment measure? In the face of all that 
equivocal action on the part of the Go- 
vernment hon. Members were called at 
that late period of the Session to push 
that measure through Committee, in 
order to cast upon the other House the 
responsibility of rejecting it, although 
the majority of hon. Members had been 
elected as opponents of the Ballot. He 
for one did not believe that the House 
of Commons, if elected by the Ballot, 
would enjoy the confidence of the coun- 
try in the same degree as it did now. 
Instead of being the outcome of the 
free, open, and unquestionable opinion 
of the people, it would sink into what 
would be little better than an organized 
conspiracy. The Ballot might do in 
France, where the first article of the 
creed taught to the people was belief in 
the Executive; but it would not suit 
England, where every act of the Execu- 
tive was viewed with suspicion. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
had heard the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Muntz) say that that Bill 
deserved the most careful consideration, 
and he asked whether the Committee had 
not gone carefully and patiently through 
each clause. Whatever might be the 
defects of the existing system of elec- 
tion, it was carried on according to tra- 
ditionary usage; it was known and it was 
understood; but an election conducted 
under the Ballot would not carry with it 
the confidence of the people, because 
confidence was the result of experience. 
Even after experience it would be viewed 
with distrust, and he should regret its 
adoption. That Bill proposed to make 
an extraordinary change in the electoral 
system of the country, which he depre- 
cated, and ought it to be pushed on in 
the hot days of July? In his opinion 
the Ballot ought to be made the subject 
of discussion in the early part of next 
Session. He was glad, therefore, that 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Salford (Mr. Charley) had chal- 
lenged a vote of the House on that 
clause. 

Mr. LOCKE said, the hon. Member 
for Cambridge University (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) had addressed the Committee so 
frequently in reference to that Bill, that 
he thought the Committee might have 
been spared another speech from him 
on the present occasion. The hon. Gen- 
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tleman seemed to have been asleep for 
a great number of years, and not to 
have perceived that the question of the 
Ballot had attained to such importance 
that it was necessary for the House to 
express an opinion upon it. In point of 
fact, the House had decided the question 
in accordance with the views of the great 
majority of the county and borough 
electors in the country; for what they de- 
manded was that the country should 
have an opportunity of giving its vote 
freely for any candidate it chose. The 
House having decided on the Motion for 
going into Committee in favour of the 
principle of the Ballot, he thought they 
might now very comfortably and cor- 
dially divide on that clause of the Bill. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite could not have 
taken the course they had adopted unless 
they were to a certain extent enamoured 
of the measure, and he believed they 
would be perfectly satisfied after having 
done such good service in improving it, 
which he for one was not prepared to 
deny, if the clause were passed by a 
very large majority. 

CotonEt GILPIN said, it was perfectly 
charming to notice the way in which 
hon. Gentlemen below the gangway on 
the Ministerial side assumed to be the 
exclusive representatives of public opi- 
nion in the country. He should vote 
againstthe clause, not because he thought 
the Ballot would be wholly in favour of 
hon. Members opposite, but because it 
would not check personation, which was 
the principal evil to be remedied in large 
boroughs. As to the too much vaunted 
effects of intimidation said to be rife in 
the community, he thought public opi- 
nion was so strong as to make it per- 
fectly impracticable. In 1857, persona- 
tion was carried on to such an extent at 
the City of London election that, as 
was generally stated, one of the candi- 
dates was returned by nine dead Jews. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Before the Com- 
mittee divides on this clause I must say 
that, admitting for the moment the 
principle of the Ballot, it appears to 
me that the clause does not supply a 
sufficient provision to secure the rights 
of the voters, and that the tendency 
of this legislation is to disfranchise 
a considerable portion of them. It is 
upon that ground, and in consequence 
of the unsatisfactory provisions which 
have been made in reference to securing 
the true exercise of the franchise, that 
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I shall object to pass the clause without 
a division. I rise, however, particularly 
to notice a remark of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council which he has made before, and 
which appears to form the basis of 
all his speeches on this subject, and, 
indeed, of a great part of bis political 
speculations. He says the constituencies 
have decided in favour of the Ballot, and 
that they necessarily decided in favour 
of the Ballot because it was a corollary 
of the formation of the constituencies. 
Now, these are opinions which must be 
tested by facts. I do not wish to enter 
into the principle of the Ballot, or into 
any political principle involved in the 
clause before us, but I have heard that 
statement so often repeated by the right 
hon. Gentleman that I am bound to say 
I am in possession of as accurate facts 
respecting the last Election as probably 
any hon. Member of this House. First, 
then, I say it is not correct to state that 
the constituencies at the last Election 
decided in favour of the Ballot. I have 
in my possession an analyzed list relating 
to the last Election, and it shows that 
the majority was not by any means in 
favour of the Ballot. Therefore, that is 
the first inaccuracy which is so often re- 
peated by the right hon. Gentleman. I 
come to the next, and I touch upon it 
particularly because it is not only the 
right hon. Gentleman who announces 
that the Ballot is a corollary of the last 
Reform Bill, but because some of my 
hon. Friends on this side, especially my 
hon. Friend the Member for East Suf- 
folk (Mr. Corrance), have drawn vague 
but terrific pictures of the democracy 
under which we are now suffering. We 
ought to have correct notions upon this 
question, and it is not expedient that 
hon. Gentlemen on either side of the 
House, with a view of arriving at very 
different conclusions, on one side of exul- 
tation, and on the other of alarm, should 
express opinions which have no founda- 
tion whatever in fact. The constituency 
of England at this moment consists of ex- 
actly one-third of the adult males. Hon. 
Gentlemen will, therefore, see at once that 
that is not quite the form which an over- 
powering democracy assumes. Moreover, 
speaking on information furnished me 
by men likely to have an accurate know- 
ledge of the facts, at the last General 
Election—the first election after the law 
which has so alarmed my hon. Friend, 
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and which causes so much exultation to 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. 
Forster)—at least a moiety of the new 
constituency voted for Conservative can- 
didates. If that is the case, I do not 
think we ought to be so frightened by 
the awful democracy which has been 
created. But that is not all. I am not 
questioning the authentic character of 
the Parliamentary majority obtained by 
Her Majesty’s Government at the last 
General Election, because I entirely re- 
cognize that it is our duty to bow toa 
majority in this House. That is the 
very essence of our Parliamentary con- 
stitution. I do not speak with the view 
of depreciating the large majority that 
placed the right hon. Gentleman in 
power. Idid not grudge his triumph at 
the time, and I have acquiesced in the 
authentic character of that majority ; but 
it is a fact that if his opponents had had 
at the last General Election the arbitrary 
disposition of from 25,000 to 30,000 votes 
—certainly less than 30,000—that ma- 
jority would not have existed. I state 
these facts to encourage hon. Members 
in this House, and to dispel the notion 
that we are now, and are for ever to be, 
the slaves of an overwhelming democracy. 
A very little effort—the effort of any 
political party which is earnest and de- 
termined in the support of its opinions 
—may entirely change the character 
of that majority in a legitimate and 
constitutional manner, by means which 
are comparatively slight. I repeat 
that I do not make these observations 
in any way to disparage the Parlia- 
mentary majority we face. But it is 
expedient that the truth should be known 
upon this subject—that we should not 
be the slaves of bugbears which we 
do not attempt to analyze, and that the 
people of this country should not, through 
the reiterated assertions of both sides of 
the House, totally misconceive the cha- 
racter of the Constitution under which 
we now live. That Constitution has in 
no way changed in character. It has 
been enlarged and expanded, but upon 
principles which have been always prac- 
tised and recognized in this House. Our 
Members are still elected by a qualified 
constituency, a constituency which, to 
my mind, seems qualified in such a 
manner as will generally secure a re- 
spectable and conscientious electoral 
body. These are observations which I 
thought it my duty to make, and I be- 
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lieve they will bear analysis and reflec- 
tion. Even to-night the hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz), whose 
truly British sentiments I have before 
recognized, and who keeps up the spirits 
of the still loyal and constitutional body 
of this House by his harangues, ad- 
mitted—as I thought somewhat rashly, 
for he seemed afterwards to retire from 
the position he took up—that the county 
constituencies were subjected to a cer- 
tain degree of intimidation, and we had 
the old story of the tenant-farmer, un- 
duly influenced by his landlord. Now, 
the tenant-farmers of this country are 
an influential body. I owe my seat in 
a great degree to them. I believe them 
to be, on the whole, as independent a 
body of men as any in the country. No 
doubt there are exceptions in which a 
proprietor may unduly exercise his in- 
fluence over them, though to me these 
instances are unknown, and, I believe, 
they will soon be as obsolete as the 
Dodo. But, after all, what is the influ- 
ence of the tenant-farmer in the English 
counties? There are 800,000 electors 
in the counties, and only 100,000 tenant- 
farmers. How absurd, then, to contend 
that these returns of county Members 
are owing to tenant-farmers unduly in- 
fluenced by landlords. These statements 
will, I hope, be accepted and thought 
over by hon. Gentlemen, and if it be 
the fact—and from the evidence placed 
before me I have no doubt it is the fact 
—that the artificial disposition of less 
than 30,000 votes at the last General 
Election would have entirely changed 
the character of the majority, the House 
of Commons and the country will see 
that they need not despair of the Com- 
monwealth. 
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Question put, ‘That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 214; 
Noes 127: Majority 87. 


Clause agreed to. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER moved that the 
Chairman report Progress. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, before the 
Chairman left the: Chair, he had a few 
words to address to the Committee. He 
thought the termination of the debate 
on the 8rd clause ‘offered the House a 
fair opportunity of considering its posi- 
tion with reference to the Bill. He had 
no doubt that if the Government were 
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to persist in their expressed intention to 
push forward that Bill, without regard 
to the period of the year to which they 
had arrived, they would be supported by 
a sufficient majority. No doubt they 
would have as good majorities as had 
carried them forward hitherto; yet he 
thought that course was one that was 
open to some objections, and he thought 
there were other courses open to them. 
If the Bill were pressed on at that period 
of the Session, one or two grievous con- 
sequences would be likely to occur. 
The Bill would be very likely to arrive 
at its last stage in that House as a very 
incomplete measure, for in the course of 
a month or six weeks hon. Members 
might become impatient of discussing it. 
He, however, was anxious to see the 
Bill pass as acomplete measure, and as 
one that would work; and there was 
one alternative course open to them 
which they might adopt without wasting 
the time they had hitherto spent on the 
Bill. If they were to attempt to dispose 
of the multitudinous Amendments of 
which Notice had been given, it must be 
clear that the Bill could not be sent to 
the other House of Parliament until a 
very late period of the summer or the 
autumn; and he, for one, did not think 
it would be fair or reasonable of them 
to expect that the other House would 
pass a grave and serious Bill like that 
with undue haste and rapidity. They 
were bound to anticipate that the other 
House would require a reasonable time 
to debate the clauses of the Bill; and, 
while he advocated the change it pro- 
posed, he should be sorry to see it pass 
the other House without careful delibera- 
tion. One course which they might 
adopt was to drop a great portion of the 
latter part of the Bill and to proceed 
only with the Ballot clauses; but he 
thought that would be an unfortunate 
alternative, for he should regret to see 
the Bill launched as a measure, without 
many of the provisions with regard to 
corrupt practices and personation which 
were in it, or which he hoped would be 
introduced into it. After considering 
whether it was not possible to adopt a 
course which would prevent the loss of 
the time already spent upon that Bill, 
and which would afford a fair prospect 
of its passing that year, he humbly ven- 
tured to suggest to the House and the 
Government that it might be possible, 
without calling upon the House to sit all 
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through the summer months, for them 
to take a reasonable ss, and then 
return and proceed with the Bill. One 
further advantage of that course would 
be that it would give hon. Members 
time calmly to consider its provisions ; 
and, as it had been stated by hon. 
Members opposite that the country had 
never had an opportunity of pronouncing 
its opinion upon this Bill, an adjourn- 
ment to the autumn would afford that 
opportunity, and he sincerély hoped that 
advantage would be taken of it, and 
that hon. Members would return pre- 
pared to substitute for persistent hostility 
a disposition to put the Bill into the 
most complete and practicable form. 
He was aware that the course he sug- 
pa would involve very serious sacri- 

ces of personal convenience to many 
hon. Members; but still the question at 
stake was very important, and there 
were so many questions which’ were 
really ripe for legislation, and which 
could not be taken up until that was 
settled, that the wisest course they could 
pursue was for all to sacrifice for once 
some part of their holiday. 

CotoneL STEPNEY said, that he was 
a Welshman, and that under the circum- 
stances he ventured to submit to them 
the prosperity of the Ballot. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, there was. a 
question of much greater importance 
than the Ballot which must not be lost 
sight of, for it must be obvious to Mem- 
bers generally that the course of legisla- 
tion that Session was not such as to raise 
the character of that House, and though 
the causes of that were mainly owing to 
a few persons, the result was much con- 
demned, he believed, by a majority of 
hon. Members who sat on both sides of 
the House. He trusted that they would 
be all willing to make some sacrifices in 
order to prevent the Session being a 
wholly abortive one, and that if the pro- 
position of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council were 
acted upon, not only the Ballot Bill, but 
the Mines Regulation Bill would be 
passed. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, he 
was sorry to hear such a suggestion 
made, and still more that it should come 
from such a quarter. He was, however, 
quite sure that it was an independent 
suggestion, and that it did not par- 
take of what the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. | 
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Disraeli) called a pre-arranged ques- 
tion. He wanted to know whether the 
running away of the House of Commons 
from the Ballot Bill at that moment 
would convey any favourable impression 
to the country. If they were to make 
sacrifices to promote legislation, the best 
sacrifice they could make would be that 
of their personal convenience and com- 
fort in order to carry that Bill at once to 
its legitimate conclusion. He declined 
to speculate on the conduct of the House 
of Lords. They had nothing to do with 
that. They had only to consider their 
own duty. They had been told over 
and over again by the occupants of the 
Treasury bench that this and the Army 
Bill were the measures they were deter- 
mined to pass that Session without any 
regard to time. If they adjourned now, 
he wanted to know whether it could be 
said by the Government that they had 
obtained the judgment of the House of 
Commons on the Ballot Bill, without 
regard to time? Then, again, they were 
not told to what period it was proposed 
to adjourn. [An hon. Memper: Tho 
1st of November.] If it were to the 1st 
of November, he did not suppose that 
the members of his profession would 
object to that particular day as it coin- 
cided with the commencement of Term. 
But what they had to consider was the 
effect that would be produced upon the 
country by that adjournment. He was 
afraid that the opinion which would be 
entertained by the country of their con- 
duct by such adjournment would be, as 
the Americans would say, that they 
wished to let the Bill “ slide.” 

Mr. A. EGERTON said, he thought 
that the convenience of the country 
Members ought to be consulted as well 
as that of the Members who lived in 
London. He proposed, however, a third 
alternative—namely, that the Bill should 
be altogether dropped that Session. It 
might be said that that was the first time 
that a Ballot Bill had been really pre- 
sented to the House. It was also a 
question with those who favoured the 
principle what kind of ballot ought to 
be adopted ; and it was further a matter 
of the utmost importance that their con- 
stituents should be consulted respecting 
it. He hoped that the Government 
would accept his modest suggestion, 
and postpone any further legislation on 
the subject until February next. 
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Mr. CLAY said, that without specu- 
lating on the proceedings of the other 
House, he would ask whether it was 

ossible to pass that Bill within the 
fimits of an ordinary Session? Before 
he was made acquainted with the pro- 
posal made by the hon. Member for 
Bedford (Mr. Whitbread), he had been 
asked what he thought should be done, 
and he answered immediately — ‘‘ An 
autumn Session.” Certainly, unusual 
antipathy had been exhibited towards 
the Bill by hon. Gentlemen opposite. He 
believed the asperity at present observ- 
able would be softened by a short ad- 
journment, and hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would have an opportunity of consulting 
the feelings of their constituents. He 
was much mistaken if they did not find 
that feeling much more favourable than 
they imagined. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he would 
yield to no one in his anxiety to pass 
this measure; nevertheless, it was im- 
possible, looking at the number of Orders 
upon the Paper at that period of the 
Session, amounting to 39, to disguise 
from themselves the fact that it was 
utterly impossible to persevere con- 
tinuously with the Businessof the House. 
Some of the-Bills before the House were 
of great importance, and if they could 
now proceed with the Ballot Bill, and 
take up some of those important mea- 
sures in October or November next, it 
would give great satisfaction to the 
country. He represented a large con- 
stituency, and if there was one question 
on which they were resolute it was the 
question of the Ballot. He had been 
told by hon. Gentlemen opposite that 
they would never sit again if that Bill 
passed. [‘‘ Name, name!” ] Their 
name was legion. If the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. Whit- 
bread) were adopted it would make the 
Session honourable to Government, satis- 
factory to the constituencies, and in every 
respect equal to its two predecessors. 

Srr JOHN HAY said, he would re- 
mind the House that by far the larger 
proportion of the Votes in the Army and 
Navy Estimates were still to be dis- 
cussed. Two of the Navy Votes were 
those relating to the dockyards, and 
stores, and ships building by contract, all 
of which would require very great con- 
sideration from the House. The Navy 
Estimates still remaining to be considered 
involyed £6,000,000, and there was a 
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point which would require to be discussed 
in connection with them—the loss of Her 
Majesty’s ship Captain. Then followed 
the Appropriation Act, taking ten days it- 
self at least. That was the mere ordinary 
Business of the Session, and entailed one 
month’s work, even when done in the 
quickest possible way. So far as the 
Kstimates were concerned, he was pre- 
pared to make any sacrifice, and he 
trusted he should always see that there 
were 40 Members in their places to dis- 
cuss the Estimates. He hoped they 
would not be discussed with fewer than 
40 Members on any occasion whatever. 
It would be unfair to the country if that 
immense amount of money were voted 
away without consideration. It was for 
Her Majesty’s Government to consider 
whether they would prosecute a Bill for 
which a majority of that House had cer- 
tainly agreed, but for which the country 
did not care anything whatever. 

Mr. JAMES said, it was impossible 
that that Bill could be entirely dropped. 
If they-had the slightest respect for the 
pledges and promises they had made, 
they could never face their constituents 
again without having first passed that 
Bill. There was another reason, and a 
still stronger reason, why the suggestion 
to drop that Bill could not be accepted, 
and that was that if it were done it 
would be equivalent to an admission 
that Parliamentary government hadcome 
toan end. It would be equal to saying 
that after a long time spent in the dis- 
cussion of that measure, a minority — 
and a comparatively small minority— 
could defeat the intentions and wishes 
of a large majority. If, therefore, they 
could not agree to the Ballot Bill being 
dropped, was it not worthy the consi- 
deration of the House what course ought 
to be adopted? This was the ninth sit- 
ting which had been occupied in dis- 
cussing one of the clauses of this Bill. 
They would think that part of the time 
had not been rightly consumed ; but he 
had a right to assume that the opposi- 
tion had been offered from a conscien- 
tious sense of public duty. If that were 
so, the opponents of the measure would 
have the same right to pursue the same 
course on the other clauses of the mea- 
sure. The House had no right to ask 
the opponents of the Bill to consider it 
hastily. It was not a question of de- 
parting now, but of doing their duty. 
There would be a loss, and a sad loss of 
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support to Government, if they halted or 
faltered in the prosecution of this mea- 
sure. It was for the Government to say 
what should be done to attain their 
object, and they might depend that 
whatever they demanded of their sup- 
porters in the way of sacrifices to secure 
the all-important end, those sacrifices 
would be made, and made cheerfully. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite were as accountable as 
their opponents for delaying Public 
Business, and he must say that there 
seemed to be an anxiety on their part to 
prevent the public having the usual 
period to consider the question of the 
Ballot. He declared, as the represen- 
tative of the great body of the freeholders 
of North Warwickshire, that they did 
not want the Ballot, and whether there 
was to be an interval of three months or 
six months, so far as they were con- 
cerned it would make no difference. He 
could not see any reason why the House 
should be called upon to meet again 
before the usual period. 

Sm ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, 
that, though the inconvenience to Scotch 
and Irish Members of sitting far into 
the autumn or winter would be much 
greater than it could possibly be to Eng- 
lish Members, yet he did not hesitate to 
say that the sacrifice which they might be 
called upon to make ought not to weigh 
in the balance for a single moment in 
competition with that Bill. He wascon- 
vinced that the best course which Her 
Majesty’s Government could adopt would 
be to meet in November, as recom- 
mended by the hon. Member for Bedford 
(Mr. Whitbread). In that case the 
Mines Regulation Bill, the Scotch Edu- 
cation Bill, and other important mea- 
sures might be taken up and passed. 

Mr. STACPOOLE, as an Irish Mem- 
ber, entirely concurred in what had been 
stated by the hon. Baronet who had 
just spoken (Sir Robert Anstruther). 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, that 
the Ballot Bill must pass, whether the 
House sat to the end of September or 
were to meet again in November. He 
believed that there was scarcely any hon. 
Member on that side of the House who 
would consent to abandon the Bill, and 
for his own part he would rather lose 
his seat than do so. If they sat there 


discussing the Bill at their present rate 
of progress it would never pass at all; 
they were leading such a cat-and-dog 
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life. If, however, they were to go to 
the moors of Scotland or the glaciers of 
Switzerland for a few weeks, they might 
come back in a better frame of mind for 
forwarding the measure. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, that if they 
took nine nights in discussing one clause, 
as there were 40 clauses in the Bill, it 
was evident that meeting in October or 
November would not enable the House 
to pass it. Some two months ago the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government announced that he would 
ask the House to remain at its work 
until it would have pronounced defini- 
tively on the Army Bill and the Ballot 
Bill, and only a few nights ago the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council said that he would leave the 
responsibility of rejecting the measure 
with the House of Lords. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, were not free to recede 
from the position they had taken up by 
adopting the course suggested by the 
hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. Whit- 
bread). The Government would not get 
rid of difficulties by agreeing to meet in 
November. A considerable minority on 
that (the Ministerial) side of the House 
was not in favour of that proposal. It 
seemed to him that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Vice President of the Council 
proposed to report Progress at a very 
early period. It seemed as if it were to 
give time for that discussion. At any 
rate, he thought the House ought not to 
prorogue or adjourn until they had con- 
cluded that Bill. 

Stir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
that at their present rate they would be 
nearly two years in passing that Bill, 
according to the calculation of the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Candlish). 
It was through the incapacity of the 
Prime Minister for carrying on business 
that they had got into such a mess, as he 
did not remember on any other occasion 
within his Parliamentary experience. 
He brought in an Army Bill, cut off its 
tail, and sent it to the House of Lords, 
and then, when they objected to pass it, 
he resorted to the Royal Prerogative, 
and thus inflicted a great insult and 
outrage upon the House of Lords. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
and gallant Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir James Elphinstone) was not at 
liberty to state that anything had been 
done for the purpose of inflicting insult 
and outrage upon the House of Lords, 
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because that was to attribute motives to 
a Member of the House, which was not 
permitted. 

Sirk JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
that he would withdraw the words that 
he had used, and would confine himself 
to the matter that was before them. 
Members of the House were sent there 
to consider the Estimates ; but they had 
had not done anything towards dis- 
charging their primary duty. They had 
seen the Licensing Bill, the Bill in re- 
ference to taxation, the Water Bill, and 
a large number of other measures with- 
drawn; and yet hon. Members who could 
only get into the House by the expedient 
of pledging themselves to some absur- 
dity, insisted on carrying the Ballot Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government must withdraw the 
Bill, for the simple reason that he had 
no other alternative. 

Stmr WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
thought the somewhat inflated speech of 
the hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
James Elphinstone) afforded an argu- 
ment in favour of delaying the discussion 
until they could take it up in a calmer 
spirit. The great body of the people 
had displayed no excitement about this 
question, because they were sure that 
the Government and the House would 
be true to their pledge, and that therefore 
the Bill was safe; and if the Govern- 
meht boldly announced that they would 
meet in the autumn and carry the Bill, 
they would have nearly the unanimous 
support of the Liberal party. The delay 
in regard to the Estimates was another 
reason why they should take that course. 
His hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Oxford (Mr. V. Harcourt) had 
talked about being superior to consider- 
ing what the Lords would do. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT ex- 
plained that he had not used the word 
‘superior ;’’ but had said it was not 
well for that House to speak of the 
action of the House of Lords. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
would not attribute to his hon. and 
learned Friend any expression which 
was unpleasant, but agreed in thinking 
that they ought not to be influenced by 
considerations of what the Lords would 
do. They owed the House of Lords some 
courtesy, and should not send that Bill 
up to them at the fag-end of the Ses- 
sion. So long as they had a House of 
Lords let them be civil to them. Hon. 


. Lhe Chairman 
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Members, while having regard to the 
convenience of the other House, should 
not be too careful of their own conve- 
nience, but would do well to meet in the 
autumn to carry that Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Gentlemen on 
both sides of the House, as might be 
expected, Sir, have entered into this con- 
versation on a subject of interest to us 
all, in connection with our own personal 
convenience, and likewise in connection 
with public policy. As regards the 
speeches upon the other side of the 
House—some of which, I think, we have 
heard before—of course, they have been 
listened to by us with very great respect ; 
but Iam bound to say I think they do 
not contribute to a solution of the ques- 
tion. Those hon. Gentlemen who have 
spoken from the other side of the House 
have not unnaturally repeated their old 
and approved nostrum—the withdrawal 
of this Bill; for which they assure us the 
country does not care. But in offering 
that advice, they must know that it is 
opposed to our convictions and pledges, 
and I hope will not consider it disre- 
spectful if I decline to discuss the reasons 
urged on its behalf, further than to ad- 
mit that there is a serious disadvantage 
in the undue postponement of the con- 
sideration of the remaining Votes and 
Estimates, and that it is desirable they 
should shortly come under the notice of 
the House. Referring to the speeches 
made on this side of the House, I at 
once allow that the suggestion of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Bedford 
(Mr. Whitbread) is one that at least de- 
serves the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, while I think it would be prema- 
ture, for reasons I will immediately give, 
if I were to venture to pronounce upon 
it anything like a decisive opinion at the 
present moment. I wish to explain to the 
hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. Cand- 
lish) the view I take of the statement he 
has made. He says that the Govern- 
ment are engaged to go forward with 
this Bill, and he refers to declarations of 
my own, and of my right hon. Friend 
who has charge of the Bill (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), from none of which do we in 
the slightest degree attempt to shrink. 
On the contrary, we abide by them to 
their full extent. We retain our con- 
viction that the decided majority of this 
House is determined to make the settle- 
ment within these walls of the Ballot 
Bill a portion of the Business of the 
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present Session ; and that their desire is 
that Parliament shall not be prorogued 
until that matter has been conclusively 
discussed; and the Government are 
firmly resolved to support the majority 
in that determination. But, perhaps, my 
hon. Friend does not clearly apprehend 
the suggestion of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Bedford. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Bedford does not pro- 
pose to vary in principle from that decla- 
ration. He does not propose that the 
Ballot Bill shall be transferred from the 
Business of the present year and handed 
over to the Business of the coming Ses- 
sion. The question he raises is simply 
one of personal convenience and of ad- 
vantage in the arrangement of Public 
Business; but he proceeds upon the 
basis of assuming as the fixed conviction 
in all our minds that in the present Ses- 
sion Parliament is to dispose of the Bill. 
That I take to be a resolution upon 
which the entire Liberal party is firmly 
and definitely united. The suggestion 
that there should be an adjournment of 
some considerable length, with a view of 
enabling us at once, or almost at once, to 
proceed to wind up the other Business, 
and then in the autumn to meet for the 
settlement of the remaining portion of 
this Bill—whether it be a good sugges- 
tion or not—is perfectly compatible with 
the fulfilment of all the engagements 
which the Government have entered into 
and all the engagements that the majo- 
rity of this House have virtually under- 
taken. In the first place, however, I do 
not feel so entirely certain as some hon. 
Gentlemen do of the long period which 
this Bill has still to occupy in Committee. 
It may, or may not be so; but we have 
thus far been engaged in an internecine 
contest almost upon an essential part of 
the Bill. That has been determined to- 
night, and I have no means of judging 
how much time the House is likely to 
require, or what will be the rate of pro- 
gress with regard to the other important 
clauses of the Bill. For that reason I am 
not anxious at the present moment that 
the Government should be committed 
upon this subject. And further, it is 


desirable that we should take some more 
ample means than this conversation has 
afforded of ascertaining as well as we can 
what is the state of opinion in all quarters 
of this House with reference to the com- 
parative convenience of the two courses 
that are before us—the one, continuity 
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of Sittings; and the other, resumption 
of Sittings after an adjournment. There 
is a third reason at which my hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) has glanced, and which 
appears to deserve the consideration of 
the House. Itis most fair, asthe labours 
of this House are so weighty and pro- 
tracted under all circumstances, that we 
should have some regard to the personal 
engagements elsewhere of its Members ; 
but my hon. Friend has promptly re- 
minded us that there is another Assembly 
materially interested in this question. 
The House of Lords will have to deal 
with this Bill, after it has passed from 
our hands; and I think that it will be 
felt in all quarters, that before we en- 
deavour to arrive at any positive con- 
conclusion on the suggestions of my hon. 
Friend, we should allow some oppor- 
tunity—I do not know whether public 
discussion will be necessary—for ascer- 
taining the view of the House of Lords 
upon the question. I feel certain that 
there would be a want of courtesy, if not 
on the part of the House, at least on the 
part of the Government, if we were to 
advance precipitantly to any conclusion 
upon the matter, without using the best 
means in our power to learn the opinion 
of the House of Lords. I hope, then, it 
will be enough to say that we will en- 
deavour, in the course of a few days, to 
obtain fuller information upon the point. 
The Government have no disposition to 
regard their own convenience in this 
matter. They are, on the contrary, dis- 
posed to consult the general convenience of 
the House. The hon. Member for Sunder- 
land, and other hon. Members, may rest 
assured that whatever may bethearrange- 
ment agreed upon as to details, it will in 
volve on the part of the Government no 
deviation in the slightest degree from 
the declaration they have heretofore 
made, because they believe the public 
interests of the country as well as the 
credit of Parliament demands that they 
should not allow that question to pass 
from their hands without bringing it to 
a definite conclusion during the present 
Session of Parliament. I cannot con- 
clude my observations on this occasion 
without saying that I am most grateful 
to the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir James Elphinstone) for 
the estimate he has been pleased to form 
of his capacity. 
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Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
he thought that the House had a right 
to complain of that proposal being 
brought forward at that hour (1 o’clock 
in the morning) without the slightest 
Notice. It had taken them by surprise. 
A postponement until November would 
be most inconvenient to the Scotch and 
Irish Members, and he, for one, did not 
think that when they met in November, 
they would be in a better position to pass 
this measure than they were in at pre- 
sent—unless, indeed, it was understood 
that the House would sit on from No- 
vember to February in order to pass 
that Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again 76-morrow, at Two of the Clock. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD BILL. 
(Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. William 
Edward Forster.) 


[Bru 230.] coMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. PELL said, he would move the 
adjournment of the House. He went to 
the Vote Office for a copy of the Bill, but 
found the door locked. The office emitted 
a smell of sulphur. He did not know 
who was in possession. That was not 
the way to carry on the Business of the 
House. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
should support the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Pell.) 


Str CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
the reason assigned for the adjournment 
of the House, if allowed, would apply to 
all the 39 Orders of the Day. 

Mr. D. DALRYMPLE said, if it was 
necessary to adjourn the House at all, it 
was necessary to adjourn till Wednes- 
day, as the Vote Office would not be out 
of quarantine for 48 hours. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, the fact of 
the Vote Office being closed was imma- 
terial in this case, for copies of the Bill 
had been distributed for some days. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he under- 
stood that that Bill was to be followed 
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by another Bill, which was to be intro- 
duced to-morrow. It would be a great 
advantage to hon. Members to see the 
sequel to that Bill before they went into 
Committee. 

Srr GEORGE JENKINSON said, he 
hoped his hon. Friend (Mr. Pell) would 
not press his Motion for the adjournment 
of the House. The House could dispose 
of other Bills of which hon. Members 
had copies. 

Mr. KNIGHT said, he must support 
the Motion for the adjournment of the 
House, on the ground that a Bill of that 
character, which placed enormous pa- 
tronage in the hands of the Government, 
ought not to be passed hastily at such 
an hour in the morning (20 minutes past 
1 o’clock). 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 56; Noes 
140: Majority 84. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS LICENCES 
SUSPENSION BILL—[Bit1 234.] 
(Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. Winterbotham.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 
Sr ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, 


he would move a new clause, empower- 
ing Justices to remove licences from one 
house to another in their division, or in 
any adjoining division within the same 
county. 


New Clause :— 


(The justices may, at their discretion, remove a 
licence or certificate from premises in their divi- 
sion, or in any adjoining division within the same 
county, to any other eligible premises in their 
division, if in their opinion the removal is neces- 
sary in order to meet the wants of the neighbour- 
hood to which the removal is to be made, and if 
no objection is made by the occupier of the pre- 
mises from which the removal is to be made, or 
by any other person appearing to the justices to 
have reasonable ground of objection to the re- 
moval; and they may, for the purposes of this 
section, require such proof and make such adjourn- 
ments as they think fit. 

The like notices shall be given of every intended 
application for a removal as are by ‘‘The Wine 
and Beerhouse Act 1869,” and “ ‘The Wine and 
Beerhouse Act Amendment Act 1870,” required 
in the case of an application for a new certificate 
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under the said Acts for premises not previously 
licensed : and when a removal is proposed to be 
made from one division to another, notices shall 
also be given in like manner in the division, and 
in respect of the premises from which the removal 
is to be made, stating the intention to apply for a 
removal, and the place and time at which the ap- 
plication is to be made. 

For the purposes of this section, the term 
“ division’? means a division or place within the 
meaning of “ The Intoxicating Liquors (Licen- 
sing Act 1828,”)—(Sir Robert Anstruther,) 
—brought up, and read a first and second 
time, and amended. 


Mr. WINTERBOTHA Msaid, hewould 
accept the principle of the clause, but 
suggested modifications in its wording. 
The Bill would be comparatively inope- 
rative except in Middlesex and Surrey, 
because notices could not be given in 
time for the ensuing sessions elsewhere. 

Srr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved the omission from the clause of 
the words ‘‘or in any adjoining division 
within the same county.” He must op- 
pose the clause unless it was modified so 
as to limit the discretion of the Justices 
as to the removal of licences from pre- 
mises within their division. 

Amendment proposed, in line 2, to 
leave out the words “or in any adjoining 
division within the same county.””—( Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
must express his regret that the Home 
Secretary had not brought up a clause 
on the Report to restrict the grant of 
spirit licences to grocers. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM said, he 
would fix the third reading for Thursday, 
when aclause might be brought up for 
that purpose, as the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Assheton Cross) wished. 


Amendments made. 
Bill to be read the third time upon 
Thursday, and to be printed. [Bill 262.] 


House adjourned at half 
after Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 25th July, 1871. 


MINUTES. ]—Postic Bitts—Second Reading— 
East India (Bishops Leave of Absence) * (268) ; 
Tramways Provisional Orders Confirmation * 
(263). 

Committee—Charitable Donations and Bequests 
(Ireland) (258-277); Sewage Utilization Sup- 
plemental * (254) ; Railway Regulation Amend- 
ment * (253-278). 

Committee — Report — Election Commissioners 
Expenses * (255); Church Building Acts 
Amendment * (267). 

Third Reading—Local Government Supplemental 
(No. 4)* (247); Glasgow Boundary * (199), 
and passed. 


CHARITABLE DONATIONS AND 
BEQUESTS (IRELAND) BILL—(No. 258.) 
(The Lord O° Hagan.) 
COMMITTEE. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order). 
Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 


Clause 2 (7 & 8 Vict. c. 97., 30 & 31 
Vict. c. 54 and this Act to be construed 


together). 


Tue Kart or LONGFORD objected 
to the practice of reciting several Acts 
of Parliament, parts of which were re- 
pealed, and other parts of which were 
to be read with the Bill. All this was 
very unintelligible, and he thought it 
would be far better to introduce a Bill 
complete in itself. 

Lorp O’HAGAWN said, it would be in- 
convenient to set out the whole of the 
Acts of 1844 and 1867 which were re- 
cited in the Bill, which simply supple- 
mented those measures. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 3 (‘‘Commissioners,’”’ to mean 
Commissioners of Charitable Donations 
and Bequests for Ireland), agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Three Commissioners to act). 

Lorp ORANMORE anv BROWNE 
agreed with the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Longford) in suggesting that a new Bill 
would be preferable. He was opposed 
to the reduction of the quorum of the 
Board of Commissioners from five to 
three, as it might give a preponderance 
to the Roman Catholic element. He 
wished to know why it was proposed by 
the 5th clause to extend the jurisdiction 
of the Commissioners ? 
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Commissioners, protested against the 
insinuation that the constitution of the 
Board was unsatisfactory. On the con- 
trary, the constitution and action of the 
Charity Commissioners was one of the 
most hopeful signs of the times in Ire- 
land. The Board consisted of an equal 
number of Protestants and Roman Ca- 
tholics—the former including the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin and the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s ; and there were two Secre- 
taries, one a Protestant the other a Ro- 
man Catholic. There had never been any 
difficulty arising from sectarian views, 
nor had there been any attempt on the 
part of any one section to do anything 
distasteful to another; in fact, each as 
far as possible avoided interference with 
what seemed more properly to appertain 
to the other. The Board having com- 
manded the confidence of the people of 
Ireland, its business had considerably de- 
veloped, and accordingly greater powers 
were necessary to enable it to discharge 
its duties. The proposal in the Bill was 
simply that the Commissioners should 
have a limited power to apply to the 
Court of Chancery in certain cases in- 
volving larger amounts than they dealt 
with at present, but the whole of the 
judicial power would rest with the Court 
of Chancery. Persons of the highest 
class, socially and intellectually, Judges, 
Bishops, and gentlemen of distinction, 
had gratuitously discharged the duties 
of the Board; but as they frequently 
had other engagements, half the meet- 
ings which should have been held had 
not taken place because of the difficulty 
of getting a quorum, and it was, there- 
fore, desirable to reduce the number re- 
quired. Every proposal made in the Bill 
had been accepted as necessary to the 
working of the Board by every Member 
of the Commission. The 5th clause was 
an administrative provision carrying out 
certain powers of giving advice conferred 
on the Board by the Act of 1867. 


Clause agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to, with 
Amendments. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Thursday next; and Bill to 
be printed, as amended. (No. 277). 
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TRAMWAYS (PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
CONFIRMATION) BILL. (No. 263.) 


Eart COWPER, on moving the sus- 
pension of a Standing Order in favour 
of this Bill, stated that the London tram- 
ways, which were originally included in 
the measure, had been postponed till 
next Session, and that the Lowestoft 
tramway, the only part of the Bill which 
was opposed, would be struck out in 
Committee. 

Lorp REDESDALE did not object to 
the Motion, the late arrival of the Bill 
in this House being attributable to the 
course which had been taken with re- 
gard to the London tramways. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 25th July, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—New Member Sworn—John Leslie, 
esquire, for Monaghan. 

Pusuic Bitts—Ordered—First Reading— Public 
Health and Local Government [269]; Real 
Estates (Title and Conveyance) * [270]; Civil 
Bill Courts (Ireland) * [267]; County Bounda- 
ries (Ireland) * [268]. 

Second Reading — Poor Rate Assessment and 
Collection Act (1869) Amendment * [241]. 

Report of Select Committee—Metropolis Water 
(No. 2) [No. 381}. 

Committee—Elections (Parliamentary and Muni- 
cipal) (ré-comm.) [103]—Rr.P. 

Committee—Report—Limited Owners Residence 
Act (1870) Amendment * [261]; Registration 
of Voters (No. 2) (re-comm.} * [256-266] ; Sun- 
day Observance Prosecutions [235]; Lodgers’ 
Goods Protection (re-comm.) * [254]. 

Third Reading—Industrial and Provident Socie- 
ties Amendment * [240], and passed. 

Withdrawn— Metropolitan Buildings and Manage- 
ment * [135]. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


ARMY—MARTINI-HENRY RIFLE. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. OSBORNE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether, after the 
adverse opinions on the Martini lock so 
generally expressed at the late Wimble- 
don meeting, the Government intend to 
proceed with the manufacture of that 
arm ; if they will consent to an indepen- 
dent inquiry into the cause of the defects 
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shown to exist in the lock arrangements ; 
and if the attention of the Secretary of 
State for War has been celled to these 
defects by opinions placed in his hands 
of some of the most eminent mechanical 
engineers in the kingdom ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the adverse 
opinions assumed in the Question of the 
hon. Member have not reached me. On 
the contrary, the opinions which have 
reached me have been eminently favour- 
able. A .careful inquiry was made by 
the Committee, the result of which was 
at variance with the existence, assumed 
in the question, of defects in the lock 
arrangements. Rival inventors have 
sent in opinions of mechanical engineers 
favouring their respective inventions. 
These opinions have been considered by 
the Committee, by whom eminent engi- 
neers were examined. I am of opinion, 
and this opinion the House after full 
debate has confirmed, that there is no 
ground for disturbing the decision of 
the Committee in favour of the Martini- 
Henry rifle. 

Mr. M. T. BASS inquired whether 
some of the most practical and scientific 
men at the Wimbledon meeting had not 
declared that the spiral spring was un- 
suitable for the military service ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said that, as no 
Notice had been given of this last Ques- 
tion, he could not say what passed at 
Wimbledon, but he repeated that the 
opinions which had reached him were 
favourable to the Martini-Henry rifle. 

Mr. OSBORNE said that he would 
take another opportunity of reviving the 
subject. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS COMMISSIONERS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ALLEN asked the Vice President 
of the Council of Education, Whether, 
after the recent decision in the case of 
Emanuel Hospital, it is the intention of 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners to 
proceed with such of the schemes in the 
provinces as have met with opposition, 
or whether they are prepared to re-con- 
sider them, with a view to giving satis- 
faction to those whose interests are 
affected thereby ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, in reply, 
that the Commissioners would proceed to 
carry out the Act as they had endea- 
voured to do up to the present time, and, 
if any rival schemes were proposed, they 
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would give such opportunity for the ex- 
pression of opinion as the Act provided, 
and consider any objections which might 
be made. In the case of the Emanuel 
Hospital the scheme proposed by the 
Commissioners and approved by the 
Government had been dissented from 
by the House of Lords, but that circum- 
stance did not in the slightest degree 
affect the position of the Commissioners 
in carrying out the Act. 


ELECTIONS (PARLIAMENTARY AND 
MUNICIPAL (re-committed) BILL—[Bitxt 103.] 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Seeretary 
Bruce, The Marquess of Hartington.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress 24th July. | 


Bill considered in the Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Mode of taking the Poll. 

Clause 4 (Regulations as to tender of 
Votes). 

Mr. GOLDNEY moved an Amend- 
ment in line 18, which was merely 
verbal, and introductory to another to 
be moved at the end of the clause. The 
verbal Amendment in line 18 was that 
the words ‘‘ claimed to be” left out, and 
the word” ‘‘as’”’ be inserted in their 
place. The object of the second Amend- 
ment which the hon. Gentleman intended 
to move, as consequent on the first, was 
that the real voter, in the event of his 
having been personated at an election, 
should not be shut out from voting, but 
should have his vote received in the 
same manner as any other elector, the 
presiding officer being required to mark 
the voting paper with the voter’s name, 
to insure identification afterwards. By 
the present law it was absolutely neces- 
sary for a person to have voted to make 
a case of personation complete, and 
means were provided for a challenge by 
either candidate of the votes. If there 
were to be provisions in the present 
Bill against personation, it was clearly 
necessary that there should be some 
means of identifying the voting paper. 
The clause as drawn took away the right 
the true voter would clearly have of 
giving his vote, and he could not see any 
justification for the exclusion of the real 
man because he happened to be an hour 
later in coming to the poll than the man 
who had personated him. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK, in 
referring to the very wide subject of 
personation, said that by this unfortunate 
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Bill which had been brought in. by Go- 
vernment, not only to disfranchise an 
honest voter, but to enable a dishonest 
voter to vote with impunity, if a dis- 
honest man came and personated another 
at the polling-booth, and if his vote were 
not challenged his vote was taken, and 
was always valid in favour of him for 
whom it was given. But when the real 
man came, his vote was to be sealed up 
as a tendered vote in the mode described 
in the section, and was handed over to 
the keeper of the ballot papers, and 
could only be used when some legal pro- 
ceeding was taken in order to set aside 
the election. Before the clause went 
further, he hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill would explain 
or defend this provision. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the first 
Amendment of his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Goldney) was merely verbal. 
Whoever voted, the act of voting was 
claiming to be a particular elector. 
‘Claiming ” was, he thought, the right 
word touse. The Amendment proposed 
at the end of the section was an impor- 
tant one, and the reason he could not 
accept it was that it would put the law 
on a perfectly different footing from that 
on which it stood at present. He did 
not believe that personation would be 
increased by this Act, but some hon. 
Members did, and they were entitled to 
their opinion. It had been frequently 
stated in the course of the discussion 
that personation existed at the present 
moment. Now, where there was per- 
sonation, whathappened? A man went 
up and tendered his vote orally, and he 
found somebody had voted in his name. 
He was not at present able to vote. He 
tendered his vote, and his vote was kept 
aside as a possible vote to be counted in 
case of ascrutiny. The same provision 
was made under the new system of 
voting. The voter found that a person 
had signed a voting paper he ought to 
have; he tendered his vote, and the re- 
turning officer was bound to take and 
keep it separate, to be used in case of 
a scrutiny. In either case the tendered 
vote was to be used in case of a scrutiny, 
not otherwise. His hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Goldney) in proposing this 
Amendment, went on the supposition 
that the second man was necessarily the 
right voter ; but it was just as likely that 
the second man might be the personator. 
He therefore thought that that was a 
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sufficient reason for declining to assent 
to the Amendment. 

Mr. GOLDNEY replied that the diffi- 
culty he had in the matter was that a 
man who was, by the present law, in a 
bad position, was placed in a very much 
worse position by the Bill, because if a 
man claimed now to vote as a certain 
person his vote was reckoned where he 
had been personated, whereas by the 
Bill he was shut out. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER believed there 
would be greater precaution under the 
new Bill than under the present system. 
It would be an entirely new principle to 
admit two votes on the same day by two 
persons claiming to be one person. 

Mr. CORRANCE said, that as a 
scrutiny was almost impossible by the 
Bill the vote would be lost unless the 
Amendment was adopted. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
difference between the present and the 
proposed system was this—that as soon 
asa man voted, if he was personated, 
the candidate against whom he voted 
had a direct interest in immediately pro- 
ceeding against him; but by the new 
system the agent was uncertain how the 
man voted, and therefore the interest of 
the prosecutor was lost, and he (Mr. 
Newdegate) did not know how a scrutiny 
could take place. It appeared to him 
that the case presented by the hon. and 
learned Member for Chippenham (Mr. 
Goldney) was perfectly good. : 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
the point raised by the Amendment in- 
dicated a break-down in the system of 
voting proposed by the Bill. If there 
was no safeguard to the voter that his 
vote would have due effect, then the 
whole system of voting came to be a 
fallacy, because any man’s vote was at 
the mercy of any personator who came 
first. It was said there would be a scru- 
tiny, and ultimately the true voter would 
be righted ; but where was the tempta- 
tion to a scrutiny, and where was the 
money for a scrutiny? The men who 
would be personated would most likely 
be persons in a poor position in society, 
and unknown to the agents or returning 
officers, and these poor men would not 
therefore have any means or legal know- 
ledge to prosecute their case. It might 
not be worth the while of the defeated 
candidate to follow up a scrutiny, which 
would be very expensive and very doubt- 
ful in the result; and the consequence 
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would be a total confusion of right and 
wrong in the whole voting. He asked 
his right hon. Friend the Vice President 
of the Council where was the morality 
and advantage of secret voting over the 
old system of voting? It was said that 
the old system produced intimidation. 
Well, granting for the sake of argument 
that it did, and intimidation was no doubt 
a bad thing, yet everything had its price, 
and there might be too high a price at 
which to get rid of intimidation ; and he 
contended that by the provisions of this 
Bill they were paying too high a price 
for it. The existence of this clause was 
damnatory of the whole Bill; it was 
damnatory of the whole system of voting, 
because the whole system of election was 
reduced to uncertainty as regarded the 
identity of everyone of those voters who 
claimed to elect the Members of that 
House. On that ground he supported 
the Amendment. 

Mr. LIDDELL believed that the 
crime of personation would become very 
rife under the system of secret voting. 
He wanted to know how, if the process 
of secrecy was complete, a scrutiny could 
possibly take place. The vote could not 
be followed. 

Mr. JAMES said, he thought that 
personation would be increased to an un- 
limited extent if the Amendment were 
adopted. The result of the Amendment 
was that if the right person had gone to 
the poll and the wrong person went an 
an hour afterwards, the vote of the wrong 
person must be accepted. They did not 
wish to trust a presiding officer to decide 
whether a vote was good or not, because 
if dishonest he might admit 20 votes for 
one qualification. If this Amendment 
were carried it would give facilities for 
any number of persons to poll in respect 
of one qualification. The Amendment 
would, in fact, create an unlimited power 
of personation. What was necessary to 
be done was not to let people vote twice 
over, but to keep the wrong votes out of 
the ballot-boxes, and when the proper 
time arrived he should move the inser- 
tion of a clause which would have the 
desired effect. If this was done, the 
system would be as perfect as that exist- 
ing at the present time. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he thought 
Parliament ought not to stereotype ex- 
isting abuses, but rather to remedy them 
if possible. Under the existing system 
no two votes could be recorded for the 
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same qualification; but now they were 
about to enact that two votes might be 
received for the same qualification. 
Under the proposed system, if A and B 
voted for the same qualification there 
was no knowing for whom the one who 
first polled recorded his vote. Under the 
existing system it would be recorded for 
whom A voted, and B’s vote would be 
placed in the margin and would await 
the result of a scrutiny, when the matter 
would be set right. Suppose that under 
the new system thereshould be a scrutiny, © 
and that B proved that he was the right 
person that had been personated, there 
would be no power to say for whom A 
voted, nor from which candidate a vote 
should be taken away. If this were so, 
then they would for the first time es- 
tablish the principle that two votes might 
be eet for the same qualification. 
It was assumed by those who supported 
the Ballot that the personators would be 
political opponents of the voters per- 
sonated; but he thought, on the other 
hand, that electors would be personated 
under a system of secret voting by their 
political friends, and he repeated that 
there was nothing to prevent two votes 
being given for the same qualification. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said 
it was provided by Clause 3 that, when 
the ballot paper was handed to a voter, 
a tick would be placed opposite his name 
on the register, and thus the possibility 
of giving two votes in respect of the same 
qualification would be non-existent if the 
Bill passed inits present form. To pass 
the Amendment would at once admit the 
possibility. The question of the mode 
to be adopted for striking off votes im- 
properly given would arise on the 22nd 
clause. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER asked whether 
they were not for the first time establish- 
ing the principle that the presiding 
Judge would be bound to allow two votes 
for the same qualification ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Supposing 
the argument and the assumptions of 
the hon. Member to be correct, and also 
that they had passed Clause 22, no doubt 
what was said would be correct. He did 
not, however, admit the correctness of 
the statement, and he would not further 
enter into the question until they came 
to Clause 22. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK con- 
tended that the question really arose 
under the present clause. There was no 
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power under the proposed system to re- 
move a personated vote from the ballot- 
box. Under the present system the vote 
of the personator, when he was dis- 
covered, was removed from the poll, 
whilst under the proposed new-fangled 
system the dishonest vote would remain 
upon the poll. Possibly these false votes 
might carry the election. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
had repeatedly given his answer in re- 
ference to this point. They were per- 
fectly aware that the particular vote 
could not be struck off; but they thought 
that this small evil would be more than 
compensated by the great advantages 
which would be conferred by the Bill. 
He would not anticipate the discussion 
upon Clause 22, which referred to the 
power of striking off particular votes. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY wished to 
observe that the only person who was 
to sustain inconvenience through the 
ballot secrecy was the honest voter. The 
rogue who personated was to have his 
vote placed in the ballot-box, and unless 
you could prove agency you could not 
touch his vote in any way; and it must 
remain in the box. But when the voter 
who had been personated went up he was 
bound to place his name upon the ballot 
paper, and thus would be deprived of 
that secrecy which was so valuable to 
the rogue. Then before the scrutineers 
the person who had been defrauded of 
his vote would have publicly to claim in 
accordance with the ballot paper upon 
which his name was written. Even if he 
should prove his title to vote he would 
not in effect get the vote, because in all 
probability his ballot would be neutra- 
lized by the person who had voted for 
his qualification. The secrecy would 
operate to defraud the honest man of his 
vote and prevent his having any redress. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman could 
hardly have heard the earlier part of the 
discussion. So long as personation ex- 
isted the voter personated would run the 
risk of losing his vote. Under the pre- 
sent system he would lose it entirely, un- 
less there should be a Petition and a 
scrutiny. Something similar would exist 
under the new system; but it was be- 
lieved that under the new system perso- 
nation would be less likely than for- 
merly ; especially as the personator could 
not know whether the real man had voted 
or not. 
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| that the circumstances were the same in 
the two cases. In open voting the vote 
of the personator was struck off, and 
that of the real person placed upon the 
register; but under the new system they 
would have both votes recorded. When 
the man personated proved his right, his 
vote was registered, but the false vote 
would not be struck off. 

Mr. JAMES said, this was not a new 
objection, nor did it come originally from 
the Opposition benches. He himself 
urged it on the Motion to go into Com- 
mittee on the Bill; but on that occasion 
he admitted that there were countervail- 
ing advantages, which outweighed the 
objection, and ought to prevent its inter- 
fering with the progress of the Bill. 
Hostile personation was in almost every 
instance accompanied by bribery, and 
could be dealt with under the 22nd 
clause of the Bill. On the other hand, 
in the case of personation by a political 
friend, the rightful voter would receive 
more than justice, in that two votes in- 
stead of one would be recorded for his 
own candidate. The very fact of the 
Bill being a Ballot Bill would do away 
with many of the inducements to perso- 
nate, and if the penalties for the offence 
wereincreased personation would speedily 
come to an end. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. GOLDNEY moved an Amend- 
ment to provide that a second ballot 
paper should not be given to a person 
claiming to have been personated as an 
elector until the first one had actually 
been put into the box and the vote com- 
pleted. As the clause stood, the second 
paper could be given after the first one 
had simply been ‘‘ delivered” to the 
claimant. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER accepted the 
Amendment. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he thought 
that the danger of personation being 
resorted to was increased by every step 
taken to render its detection matter of 
increased difficulty. 

Cotone, SYKES said, he thought the 
danger to be expected from the persona- 
tion of a dozen or two of voters was re- 
duced to nz? by the vast increase in the 
numbers composing the constituencies. 

Mr. COLLINS said, that in one of 
the Ridings of Yorkshire at the last 
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eight in the number of votes recorded 
for each of two candidates, though up- 
wards of 15,000 electors voted on the 
occasion. In the case of another con- 
stituency the Liberal candidates were 
defeated by one because they had the 
foolish modesty not to vote for them- 
selves. The question, then, of a dozen 
votes was of the utmost consequence. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, an- 
other difficulty might arise. What was 
to prevent a person who desired to assist 
a particular political party, but did not 
care to face the penalties attaching to 
personation, going to a voting place, 
obtaining the ballot paper of a political 
opponent, and carrying it away in his 
pocket, so depriving the voter of his right 
to the franchise ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, such a 
case was provided against by a clause in 
the Bill. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. ASSHETON CROSS moved the 


insertion of words in the clause to the 
effect that the ballot papers given to 
voters who had previously been per- 
sonated in the same election should be 
of a different colour, in order to prevent 
the vote being counted twice. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the ob- 
ject of the Amendment was to guard 
not against personation but mistakes. 
The proposed precaution was, in his 
opinion, almost superfluous, but he had 
no objection to it. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the clause 
provided that on the occasion of any 
poll taking place at a Parliamentary 
election, if any person whose name had 
been struck out of the register of elec- 
tors by the decision of the revising bar- 
rister applied for a ballot paper, the 
presiding officer should upon the appli- 
cant answering certain questions and 
taking a certain specified oath deliver to 
such applicant a ballot paper. It was, he 
thought, highly desirable that claims dis- 
allowed by the revising barrister should 
not be re-opened until the next Regis- 
tration Court should beheld. With that 
view he would propose as an Amend- 
ment the omission, in page 6, of the 
words commencing ‘‘if at any poll,” in 
line 24, to the words ‘‘ such applicant,”’ 
in line 29, inclusive. 

Mr. BOWRING said, that he hoped 
that his right hon. Friend the Vice Pre- 
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sident of the Council would find it con- 
sistent with his duty to adopt the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for West- 
minster. He saw no reason for so great 
an alteration as the proposal contained 
in the clause would in practice effect. 
In large constituencies hundredsof names 
were annually struck off by the revising 
barristers, owing to death, removal, or 
other loss of qualification, and the per- 
centage of cases in which there was any 
chance of the barrister’s decision being 
reversed was extremely small, and yet, 
under the clause, the whole of the per- 
sons so struck off were to be allowed to 
tender their votes, thus causing, as he 
feared, needless obstruction at the poll- 
ing-booths. He had himself placed a 
Notice on the Paper to limit the right 
thus to tender votes to the case of indi- 
viduals who had given notice of appeal 
against the decision of the revising bar- 
rister; but he should prefer to see the 
Amendment now under consideration 
adopted, as he thought it desirable that 
the register of votes, as settled at the 
revision, should be final, subject of course 
to. such emendations as the superior 
Court of Appeal might direct. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he hoped the 
Amendment would be accepted. There 
were enough complications without this 
one in the Bill. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
the clause simply allowed the law on this 
subject to remain as it was at present. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that 
personally he should be glad if the 
Committee determined that the register 
should be deemed conclusive for the 
year. The Government would accept 
the Amendment if such was the wish of 
the Committee. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, the clause 
would be unworkable in Scotland, where 
the register was conclusive until the 
next registration. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
perhaps the better way would be to make 
the required provision in the Registra- 
tion Bill, which had been introduced by 
the hon. Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles 
Dilke). 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, several extreme 
eases occurred during the last Election 
which it would be necessary to provide 
against. He thought some provision 
ought to be introduced to facilitate ap- 
peals from decisions of the revising bar- 
rister. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
take time to consider whether such a 
provision should be inserted in the Bill. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
the number of his constituents was 
largely increased by the last Reform 
Bill. His opponents objected to about 
300 working men who were on his side, 
and the revising barrister decided in 
favour of the validity of the votes. An 
appeal was thereupon made to the Court 
of Common Pleas, which affirmed the 
decision of the Court below; but if the 
ultimate decision had been otherwise, in 
all probability he should not now have 
represented the borough. He thought 
it desirable that appeals should be heard 
more speedily than at present. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Olause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Regulations as to spoiled 
ballot paper). 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he hoped 
it would be clearly understood that pro- 
vision would have to be made for acci- 
dental errors in the filling up of the 
ballot paper. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that 
under the clause, if a voter inadvertently 
spoilt his paper, he might go to the pre- 
siding officer and get a fresh one, the 
spoilt paper being retained in order that 
the returning officer might make up his 
account of the papers. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, that a man who 
spoilt his paper must disclose to the pre- 
siding officer and the other persons in 
the booth the way he intended to vote, 
and thus violate the secrecy so strongly 
insisted on by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he hoped the clause would be carefully 
considered with reference to other parts 
of the Bill. 

Mx. BERESFORD HOPE said, the 
exhibiting and proving the spoilt voting 
paper to the satisfaction of the presiding 
officer might lead to collusion. If the 
presiding officer opened it and examined 
it in the presence of the agents, the way 
the man intended to vote might be dis- 
covered. The voter should hand it to 
the presiding officer folded up, and the 
latter destroy it without opening it. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
think over the point, with the view of 
introducing the provision required in 
another part of the Bill, 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council had not produced the pro- 
mised amended schedule, and it was 
very inconvenient to discuss on this 
clause the possible mistakes that might 
be made in a document that was not be- 
fore the Committee. He (Mr. Lowther) 
suggested that all the regulations appli- 
cable to the filling up of ballot papers 
should be posted up in large letters and 
in conspicuous places in each polling 
booth, and that the ballot paper itself 
should contain nothing but the names of 
the candidates. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the 
course suggested by the hon. Member 
had already occurred to him; and in a 
short time he hoped to be able to place 
the first schedule upon the Table, the 
frame of which would, he thought, be 
approved by the hon. Gentleman. 

Coronet SYKES observed that since 
the year 1714 the Directors of the East 
India Company had been virtually elected 
by ballot, in the shape of voting papers, 
which were deposited in a box. 


Clause agreed to. 
Supplemental Provisions. 


Clause 6 (Time of notice by Parlia- 
mentary election). 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER moved to omit 
the clause, with a view to the insertion 
of a new one, shortening the time of 
notice. 

Clause struck out. 

Clause 7 (Day of elections in munici- 
pal boroughs in England) agreed to. 

Clause 8 (Supplemental provisions as 
to nomination). 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that there 
having been plenty of time to look 
through the Bill and see what could be 
omitted, without endangering its main 
objects, the Government had come to the 
conclusion that the clause might be dis- 
pensed with. Every part of the clause 
already had force in the existing law, 
excepting the sub-section providing for 
the withdrawal of candidates between 
the day of nomination and the day of 
election ; and in regard to that, he 
thought the discussion on the 2nd clause 
of the Bill pointed to the desirableness 
of not interfering with the law as it now 
stood. 

Mr. LIDDELL suggested that as ex- 
tensive alterations had been made and 
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the matter was getting rather compli- 
cated, it would be desirable to re-print 
the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
be prepared to act upon the suggestion 
if at the end of the sitting the House 
had reached the end of a clause, where 
they could conveniently pause. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS asked whe- 
ther, if the whole of the clause were 
omitted, it would not be necessary to 
substitute some provision as to with- 
drawals of candidates. He inquired be- 
cause he had some personal experience 
of how matters of that kind might be 
worked. 

Mr. GOLDNEY referred to several 
of the sub-sections forming part of the 
clause, and said that if these matters 
were not now discussed and dealt with, 
extensive alterations would be rendered 
necessary upon the Report. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE, referring 
to the proposed omission of sub-section 1 
of the clause, which gave power to the 
returning officer, with the consent of a 
Secretary of State, to appoint as the 
place in which the election is thereafter 
to be held, such towns in the county as 
he thinks most convenient to the electors, 
said, that if the Bill were altogether 
silent on this point grave difficulties 
must arise, in cases such as those of 
Kent and East Kent, where the place 
for the election was an open common. 
It would be necessary, he supposed, to 
move out the ballot-box and the whole 
of the furniture—in short, to hold a 
sort of electioneering ‘‘ Feast of Taber- 
nacles.”’ 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not think the absurdity spoken of was 
likely to arise, as the election, legally 
speaking, was the nomination, not the 

olling. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, the difficultiesunder which the Com- 
mittee laboured already would plainly 
be increased by the omission of this 
clause. Clause 2 had been extensively 
altered, and was, it seemed, to be re- 
printed ; but the discussions and sugges- 
tions upon that clause had frequently 
turned upon Clause 8, which was now to 
be omitted. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he in- 
tended to provide for the withdrawal, 
but it did not appear to be necessary to 
do so now, 
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man might be nominated, and in con- 
sequence of being unable to withdraw 
himself might be saddled with consi- 
derable expense, although his nomina- 
tion might have been made without his 
consent. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he might thus 
find himself forced into an expensive 
contest. 

Mr. JAMES said, it was clearly ab- 
surd to hold that a man nominated with- 
out his consent should not be allowed to 
withdraw. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
give consideration to the point. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, if a 
man was not allowed to withdraw him- 
self from candidature he might be put 
to great expense. 

Mr. PELL said, a man might be 
nominated who was not in the country. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, a can- 
didate might not always be nominated 
by his friends. One or two candidates 
might be nominated, at an expense of 
£100 each, to break the constituency 
into fragments, and ensure the success 
of the other side. He thought it 
would be desirable to retain sub-sec- 
tion 8. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, it would be 
most desirable that a power of with- 
drawal should be retained for all candi- 
dates. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that 
what had just been stated showed the 
advantage of the clause being post- 
poned till Clause 18 had been decided. 
At present a candidate who was nomi- 
nated must serve, if elected. There were 
difficulties in the way of providing for 
withdrawal. 

Mr. C. 8. READ remarked that eight 
or ten persons might be proposed where 
only two could be elected; and a man 
might be proposed for two places. Surely 
it was absurd to say in such cases a 
candidate might not withdraw. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he thought 
a candidate should not be allowed to 
withdraw without paying a fine. A 
Liberal grocer might be a candidate and 
withdraw, after putting the county or 
the borough to the expense of preparing 
for a contest. Such fickleness should 
not be allowed to a candidate. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he hoped the 
sub-section would be postponed. There 
would be a serious difficulty connected 
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with the withdrawal of candidates. But 
if they were not allowed to withdraw 
nothing would be so easy as to nomi- 
nate several people, advocates, perhaps, 
of the Permissive Bill, on which there 
happened to be a strong feeling amongst 
a minority, and a great party might be 
broken into small fractions and a man 
returned, not as the representative of the 
majority, but of one of the minorities. 
The only way of preventing this was by 
introducing some system of preferential 
voting. He would have an opportunity 
of discussing the point when they reached 
the new clauses. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
after the nominations had been made 
and the returning officer had issued the 
voting papers with the names of the 
candidates, it would be impossible for 
any of them to withdraw. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, that it was im- 
possible that these details could be satis- 
factorily settled at present. The better 
course would be to adopt simply the 
principle of the Bill and leave the de- 
tails for future consideration. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER repeated that 
he thought the best plan would be to 
omit the clause; but, of course, he pro- 
posed that course on the clear under- 
standing that it would not prevent any 
part of the clause being brought up 
again subsequently. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that it would 
be very convenient if the right hon. 
Gentleman would state now, or as soon 
as he could, what clauses he intended 
to strike out, and what clauses he in- 
tended to persevere with. The hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) had 
spoken of the corrupt withdrawal of 
candidates as one of the dangers that 
would have to be guarded against in 
future. He was glad that the hon. 
Member had formed such an excellent 
opinion of the character of the candi- 
dates that would be introduced under 
the Bill. He agreed with the hon. Gen- 
tleman, and he thought it quite likely 
that some of the gentlemen who ap- 
peared at public meetings in London 
would be only too glad to enter a sham 
candidature, take the money, and go 
back by the next train. It was not the 
electors that he wished to protect—for if 
they were foolish enough to be deceived 
by such men they deserved no pity—but 
the ratepayers, upon whom it was pro- 
posed that the expenses of elections 
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should fall. In regard to the question 
of withdrawal, it must be remembered 
that this Bill would offer much greater 
inducements to candidates than now ex- 
isted, and the question was therefore 
one that well merited attention. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, that the un- 
expected withdrawal of this clause by 
the Government was attended with in- 
convenience. It had been admitted that 
the withdrawal even of single Amend- 
ments by hon. Members should be given 
notice of, and surely that rule ought also 
to apply to the withdrawal of an entire 
clause by the Minister in charge of the 
Bill. The inconvenience was the greater 
because many hon. Gentlemen certainly 
left the House last night under the im- 
pression that the further progress of 
the Bill was likely to be suspended until 
autumn. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
undertake, after the close of the present 
sitting, to go carefully through the Bill, 
and either before, or on next Thursday 
he would state what clauses, if any, the 
Government did not think it necessary 
to proceed with. 


Clause struck out. 


Mr. GOLDNEY, being of opinion 
that it would be impossible to get through 
this clause at the present sitting, moved 
that the Chairman should report Pro- 
gress with a view to the re-printing of 
the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he hoped 
that the Motion would not be pressed. If 
they did not get through Clause 9 to- 
day he should be willing to re-print the 
Bill as far as they had gone. 

Toe CHAIRMAN reminded hon. 
Members that the Bill could not be re- 
printed during its progress through the 
Committee; but such clauses as had 
been agreed to might be printed on a 
separate paper. 


Motion withdrawn. 


Clause 9 (Supplemental provisions as 
to polling). 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER moved in page 
9, leave out sub-sections 1 and 2, to and 
including ‘‘placed,” in line 17, and 
insert— 

“ Every polling station shall be a separate room 
or separate booth, and shall have the name of 
the parish; and if such parish is divided, the 
names of the streets or other local divisions 
within such parish the voters of which are al- 
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lotted to poll at such polling-place, placed in a 
prominent manner.” 

The hon. Gentleman said that the ob- 
ject of his Amendment was that the 
voter might know, without trouble or 
doubt, the place where he was to vote. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, to 
leave out from the words ‘‘ A separate 
room,” in line 9, to the word ‘‘booth,” in 
line 12, inclusive.—(I/r. Robert Fowler.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not think it advisable to be too precise 
in limiting the discretion of returning 
officers of boroughs, who, generally 
speaking, were desirous of consulting 
the convenience of the inhabitants. In 
large places several polling-places were 
sometimes necessary. He did not state 
that that ought to be done; but he 
thought it ought to be left to the dis- 
cretion of the returning officers. 

Mr. HERMON asked, whether the 
managers of schools would be deprived 
of a grant from the Education Depart- 
ment if an election were held in their 
rooms. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
would bring up a clause on the Table 
which would prevent the Education De- 
partment from prohibiting the use of 
national schools for the purpose of 
polling. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 161; 
Noes 78: Majority 83. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER moved to omit 
sub-section 2, for the purpose of insert- 
ing the words which he had previously 
proposed. He considered it most im- 
portant that every effort should be used 
to prevent mistakes at the polling-places. 
Mistakes sometimes occurred under the 
present system, which was generally well 
understood, and he should not be sur- 
prised if, at the first election under the 
new system, a great many false returns 
would be made owing to mistakes having 
arisen. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, to 
leave out from the word ‘‘ Where,” in 
line 18, to the word “allotted,” in line 
20, both inclusive.—(Jfr. Robert Fowler.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER remarked that the 
Interpretation Clause did not sufficiently 
define the meaning of the word “ room.” 
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A distinction had been drawn between 
separate rooms and other rooms. He 
imagined a room to be a place which had 
a separate door, and not a class room in 
a school, which ought to be clearly ex- 
cepted. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER observed, that 
the word ‘‘room” did not appear at all 
in sub-section 2, and therefore that the 
remark of the hon. Member did not ap- 
ply to it. He could not consent to the 
striking out of sub-section 2. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 156; 
Noes 62: Majority 94. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK rose 
to move an Amendment to the effect that 
no voter should be allowed to vote in 


any parish or ward except that in which 
he resided. 


And it being ten minutes before Seven 
of the clock, the Chairman left the Chair, 
to report Progress. 


House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 

It being now Seven of the clock, the 
House suspended its sitting. 





House resumed its sitting at Nine of 
the clock. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT BILL.—LEAVE. 
FIRST READING. 


Str CHARLES ADDERLEY, in 
rising to move for leave to bring ina 
Bill to consolidate and amend the Laws 
relating to Public Health and Local Go- 
vernment, said, that the measure which 
he wished to introduce was simply the 
Report of the Sanitary Commission in 
the form of a Bill. The first task of the 
Commission was to consolidate into one 
statute all the laws relating to sanitary 
matters and to local government which 
had been passed piecemeal during the last 
quarter of a century. Those laws, which 
were of the most heterogeneous charac- 
ter, included the Nuisances Removal 
Acts, Prevention of Diseases Acts, Sewage 
Utilization Acts, Sanitary Acts, and the 
General Local Government Acts of 1848 
and 1858, besides a mass of subsidiary 
statutes relating to the consumption of 
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smoke, for preventing the adulteration 
of food, for making provision for local 
improvements in towns, and for the 
management of streets and highways 
throughout the country. In the present 
Bill at least 20 Acts were reduced into 
one. Many of these were inconsistent 
with each other, distinguished things 
not different, clubbed subjects totally 
distinct, omitted some things, repeated 
others, and it was desirable not only 
to reduce such a multiplicity of sta- 
tutes on one subject, but to put an end 
to a large mass of actually conflicting 
legislation. They were, for the most 
part, a series of experimental Acts, in- 
troduced by hon. Members, each of whom 
had some particular object in view at 
the moment, and who seldom took the 
trouble to refer to what had already 
been passed by Parliament. The Sani- 
tary Commission, which was appointed 
two years ago, included several Mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament, emi- 
nent physicians, officers of the Royal 
Engineers, civil engineers, distinguished 
lawyers, besides official persons now or 
formerly connected with the permanent 
departments of the Government. Legis- 
lation on sanitary subjects had ended in 
Executive inanition, and in the present 
state of things the removal of nuisances 
had often still to be effected by the very 
expensive process of suits in Chancery, 
so that the law, such as it was, was 
not only ineffective, but in proportion to 
its inefficiency was extremely expensive, 
while the multiplication of conflicting 
laws multiplied offices and salaries, every 
separate detail, however inoperative, 
having its own complete machinery. The 
second important object of the Sanitary 
Commission was, therefore, to consoli- 
date the authorities throughout the coun- 
try, and in systematizing the heteroge- 
neous character of the law to reduce the 
multiplication of authorities. Among 
these were various kinds of local boards, 
and Improvement Commissioners, Sewer 
Authorities, and Nuisance Authorities, 
while in rural districts matters were 
sometimes referred to vestries, some- 
times to the Boards of Guardians, and 
sometimes with, sometimes without, in- 
tervention of the justices. He would 
appeal to hon. Members whether, if some 
public work or, ordinary sanitary opera- 
tion were wanted, or some nuisance had 
to be removed in the neighbourhood of 
their own homes, they would know ex- 
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actly what authority, if any, they could 
refer to. The third object of the Com- 
mission was to remove the extraordinary 
anomaly that the application of these 
sanitary laws was entirely optional, and 
that it depended upon every locality 
whether it chose to adopt the powers 
and incur the responsibility which the 
law ought to throw upon all alike. The 
Commissioners had, however, no need 
to propose the constitution of new au- 
thorities, but simply to indicate some 
existing authority which ought to carry 
out the law, and in no instance had 
they proposed anything new. The bo- 
roughs of the kingdom had their own 
Town Councils or Commissioners. In 
other towns local boards were proposed 
always to be elected, and in rural dis- 
tricts it was found by the Sanitary Com- 
mission that Boards of Guardians were 
the most fit body to carry out the sani- 
tary laws. The large towns of the king- 
dom — such as Manchester, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, and others—were not thus 
interfered with by the Bill. They had 
their own local Acts as well as au- 
thorities, which were mostly sufficient, 
and the Bill only gave them facilities to 
merge their own legislation, if they 
pleased, in the general law of the king- 
dom, or to adopt into their local Acts 
those provisions of the general Act which 
might appear to be suitable. He had 
no doubt that very general use would 
be made of any offered facilities to effect 
such objects through provisional orders. 
The fourth point which demanded the 
attention of the Sanitary Commission 
was the existing confusion caused by the 
areas of local government overlapping 
each other. The Petty Sessional divi- 
sions, and the Poor Law Unions, for in- 
stance, seldom coincided in area, and 
very frequently ran into two or more 
counties, while the highway districts, 
only optionally formed at all, were often 
inconveniently exceptional in their boun- 
daries. The want of coincidence of areas 
of local jurisdiction of various kinds 
occasioned needless official expense and 
conflict. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 


not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Str CHARLES ADDERLEY con- 
tinued. The fifth object of the Bill was 
the simplification of the central autho- 
rity required to preside in London over 
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all local authorities throughout the king- 
dom, for their assistance, stimulus, and 
uniformity of action, and he had been 
astonished at the opposition made to this 
provision as proposed in the recent Bill 
of the President of the Poor Law Board. 
Was it thought that any central autho- 
rity was necessary, or was it thought 
that the local authorities of the country 
could be carried on more effectually than 
now without a central authority? The 
object of a central authority was to set 
local government in motion. There 
were hundreds of instances besides those 
of total local inaction in which the local 
authorities wanted highly skilled and 
experienced engineers to assist them in 
local works, and there were cases in 
which a central referee was absolutely 
necessary for appeals. But was it thought 
that the present central authority was 
the best that could be devised? It was 
scattered through four several Depart- 
ments of Government. Some of the 
subjects of local government were re- 
ferred to the Home Office, some to the 
Privy Council, some to the Board of 
Trade, others to the Poor Law Board. 
The proposition for the union of such 
multiplied central authorities was, least 
of all, open to the opposition of those 
who disliked centralization. The Bill 
contained nothing that could increase the 
expenditure of the country ; but, on the 
contrary, its principle was to strengthen 
local government by simplification. There 
was a general feeling against any change 
of local authority which would have a 
tendency to increase the rates, and the 
connection of the rating question with 
that of the simple organization of local 
government had caused mistaken oppo- 
sition to the President’s Bill; but in 
every proposition contained in the present 
Bill there was fiscal economy. The Bill 
created no new authority and no new 
officers. It contemplated, on the con- 
trary, a reduction of offices and corre- 
sponding economy. Nothing came out 
more clearly in evidence than that waste 
was occasioned by want of centralization 
and by the unnecessary variety of offi- 
cers, The result of the present inani- 
tion of sanitary legislation was a great 
amount of preventible sickness, debility, 
and mortality. Thousands of persons 
died every year in this country from 
preventible causes, and the power of a 
still larger number to work and gain 
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tary neglect. A large proportion of the 
pauperism and poor rates of this country 
would be obviated by such a measure as 
was now under consideration. There 
was no reason why the great mass of 
the inhabitants of our towns should 
breathe tainted air and drink foul water, 
and the Bill was designed to carry out 
the existing law, now inoperative, so as 
to reduce the preventible causes of sick- 
ness and death. With respect to the Bill 
which he asked leave to introduce, the 
first part would repeal and re-enact, in 
amended and consolidated form, all the 
existing sanitary Acts as far as they ap- 
plied to England and Wales, such clear- 
ance of the Statute Book was a necessary 
preliminary to the great object of a 
single and complete sanitary code; but 
though that Bill contained 450 clauses 
it would be found that nine-tenths of 
them were mere re-enactments of the 
existing law. It would bring all the 
country within sanitary districts, and 
enact that there should not be any dis- 
trict without a recognized responsible 
sanitary authority, while to the sanitary 
authorities would be given full powers 
for all that they were, and, in fact, are 
now, called upon to do. The whole 
kingdom would be under some now exist- 
ing urban or rural authority, made to 
act for those purposes, while facilities 
would be given for combining such au- 
thorities for joint purposes. He also 
proposed to simplify the areas of rural 
jurisdiction by doing throughout the 
country what Lord Eversley and other 
magistrates had already done in one 
county—namely, Hampshire. Of the 
600 Poor Law Unions in this country 
more than one-half overlapped the boun- 
daries of counties. Petty Sessional divi- 
sions seemed carefully to have been dis- 
regarded in forming unions. It was 
most desirable, as far as possible, and 
by using every opportunity, to obtain a 
rectification. The third part of the Bill 
would propose the concentration of the 
various central authorities in one depart- 
ment, and this part of the Bill would 
still not be rendered unnecessary by the 
Bill for this purpose of the President of 
the Poor Law Board—which he hoped 
would pass this Session—because when 
they came to reduce into one Act all the 
law on the subject, they would find it 
absolutely necessary to repeal every ex- 
isting Act, and in re-enacting to specify 
distinctly under each head the provisions 
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applicable to it. In the next part of the 
Bill all the powers would be enumerated 
and described, which were to be given to 
every local authority with respect to 
water supply, the prevention of disease, 
all kinds of local improvements, and 
many other matters which were now 
dealt with separately owing to the con- 
fused state of the law. The last part of 
the Bill referred to audit, legal proceed- 
ings, appeals, and borrowing powers, 
and in this respect the existing law 
would be very materially improved by 
past experience. Of course, he could not 
expect to carry the Bill beyond its first 
stage in the present Session; but if in- 
troduced it might be circulated through- 
out the country and discussed during the 
Recess, and he felt confident that when 
it was seen to be possible to reduce all 
the sanitary laws into one not very bulky 
Bill, the Government would no longer be 
able to delay satisfying a demand which 
he thought would be universal that 
something equivalent to his Bill should 
be passed during the next Session. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving for leave to bring in the Bill. 


Bill to consolidate and amend the Laws relating 
to Public Health and Local Government, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Coartes Appertey, Mr. 
Russett Gurney, Mr. Stepuen Cave, Mr. Wait- 
BREAD, Lord Ropert Monraau, Mr. Ricwarps, 
and Mr. M‘Cuxan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 269.] 


LEGAL EDUCATION.—RESOLUTION. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question proposed [11th 
July], 


“That, in the opinion of this House, it is de- 
sirable that a General School of Law should be 
established in the Metropolis, in the government 
of which the different branches of the legal pro- 
fession in England may be suitably represented ; 
and that, after the establishment thereof, no person 
should be admitted to practise in any branch of 
the legal profession, either at or below the Bar, 
or as an attorney or solicitor in England, without 
a certificate of proficiency in the study of Law, 
granted after proper examinations by such Gene- 
ral School of Law.”—(Sir Roundell Palmer.) 


Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. JESSEL, in opposing the Motion, 
remarked that after the most eminent 
lawyer in the House, and the acknow- 
ledged head of the English Bar had 
supported it, he could not expect to ob- 
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tain for his opposition much attention. 
He, however, felt it to be a public duty 
to state to the House the strong objec- 
tions which he entertained. In the first 
place, he objected to the Motion as being 
vague and indefinite in its terms, which 
did not convey the exact form and sub- 
stance of the institution which it was 
proposed to found. It stated that it 
‘‘ was desirable that a general school of 
law should be established in the Metro- 
polis;”’ but the word “ general” con- 
veyed no idea to his mind. He supposed 
that ‘‘a school of law” meant an insti- 
tution in which law was taught, and 
taught by lectures. The Resolution went 
on—‘“‘in the government of which the 
different branches of the legal profes- 
sion in England may be suitably repre- 
sented.”” He was at a loss to understand 
what ‘suitably represented’? meant ; 
but he supposed that it meant that each 
branch of the profession should elect 
members of the fares Body. If this 
were so, then it was intended that attor- 
neys and solicitors would have a consi- 
derable share in the government of this 
school of law. It was then proposed 
that— 

“No person should be admitted to practise in 
any branch of the legal profession without a cer- 
tificate of proficiency granted after proper exa- 
mination by such general school of law.” 


He took this to mean that the same body 
that taught should also examine with a 
view to the granting of certificates, and 
that it was a very serious question whe- 
ther this would be the best course to 
adopt. It appeared to him to be astrong 
course to pledge that House by a simple 
Resolution to future legislation, and 
afterwards to ask the Crown to grant a 
charter on the faith of future legislation. 
The hon. and learned Member for Rich- 
mond (Sir Roundell Palmer) had de- 
voted a considerable portion of his speech 
to what he called the main principle to 
be embodied in his Motion—namely, 
that articled clerks and students for the 
Bar should be educated together. But 
it might happen that the Governing 
Board to be established might not be 
equally convinced of the necessity of 
having these two classes educated to- 
gether. In order to show the necessity 
for so great an innovation as the estab- 
lishment of a great school of law to 
supersede existing teachers and modes 
of teaching, it was requisite, as lawyers 
said, ‘‘to make out a case,” and the way 
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in which that had been done by the hon. 
and learned Member for Richmond did 
not commend itself to his mind. Cer- 
tainly, the terms of disparagement in 
which our existing system was spoken of 
by his hon. Friend were such as struck 
him with surprise and mortification. It 
appeared to him that the kind of sweep- 
ing condemnation in which the hon. and 
learned Member for Richmond had in- 
dulged was expressed in far stronger 
language than the circumstances war- 
ranted. It was a condemnation far wider 
and more sweeping than was consistent 
with accuracy. In the last century, in 
Blackstone’s day, it was the fashion to 
talk of English law as the perfection of 
reason. Exaggeration in one direction 
had brought its natural result, exaggera- 
tion in another. He did not concur in 
great eulogium of English law in the 
last century, nor in the depreciation of 
it in this century. He believed that 
English law was the law best adapted 
for the English people. He did not 
believe it was the best possible system 
of law, or deny that it was capable of 
great improvement; but he believed 
there was no system of law in the world 
so well adapted to the wants and wishes 
of the English people as the present 
system. With all its imperfections and 
shortcomings, there was no jurisprudence 
in the world so dear to the people among 
whom it existed. It must have extraor- 
dinary merits, because it was not only 
esteemed, but loved and reverenced by 
the English people. His view of Eng- 
lish law was, that it was unscientific 
because it was pliable, and had grown 
up among the English people in accord- 
ance with their desire, and their wants 
and requirements. It was not a system 
that had been manufactured by doctri- 
nairies and jurists. It had been made 
for the people and by the people, and 
was continually expanding with the pro- 
gress of their civilization. He did not 
agree with his hon. and learned Friend 
that the defects in our legislation re- 
sulted from the law not being studied. 
We all knew pretty well from what 
causes those defects sprung. One of the 
many causes was that we were a free 
people, and that our legislation was the 
work of a popular Assembly, and that 
we sacrificed to some extent accuracy 
and science to that enjoyment of free- 
dom and liberty which enabled that 
popular Assembly to enact laws for the 
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country. He did not think that any 
system of lectures, that any establish- 
ment of professors, would be a cure for 
the occasional mistakes in our legisla- 
tion. He had been not a short time at 
the Bar, and he had often heard Judges 
say the statutes were very difficult to 
comprehend; that the Legislature’s in- 
tentions were not very well expressed ; 
and he had often thought that if Judges, 
instead of giving vent to those expres- 
sions of discontent, had honestly and 
fairly applied their minds to ascertain 
what really the meaning of a statute was, 
they might have succeeded without much 
difficulty in finding out the meaning and 
intentions of the Legislature, and might 
have spared themselves unpleasant com- 
ments in regard to the Legislature. It 
appeared to him that all that was wanted 
to secure an effectual study of the law 
was a sensible and effectual system of 
examination. That examination must be 
conducted by an independent body of ex- 
aminers; it must be searching and tho- 
rough. He did not believe that the 
19th century was a century of teaching 
by lectures. He believed that learning 
would be much better acquired through 
books. Where printing was common 
the demand for books was sure to meet 
with a ready answer in the shape of 
supply. If the examination was able 
and thorough, we should find men who 
would discover the best means of ac- 
quiring the knowledge necessary to pass 
the examination. If they were of opi- 
nion that the knowledge could be best 
attained through lectures, then no doubt 
lecturers would be found in London and 
its neighbourhood, and in every great 
town in this kingdom. Once establish 
examination, once lay down that no 
man could be admitted to practise the 
profession of the law unless he had a 
competent knowledge of the law, and he 
was quite satisfied that education would 
be found, whether it was in a garret by 
the side of a rushlight, or in a magnifi- 
cent lecture-hall illuminated by a thou- 
sand gas lamps. As regarded either 
knowledge of the law or practice of the 
law, he did not think the Bar of the 
19th century had degenerated, and more 
he did not claim. The Bar was not 
employed by the outside public, but by 
solicitors, why professed to have a com- 
petent knowledge of the profession, and 
who employed advocates who would win 
their cause. But the matter did not stop 
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there. Barristers every day of their 
lives had to undergo a competitive ex- 
amination, not only in the presence of 
their clients—the solicitors—but in the 
presence of the Judges and of jealous 
and watchful colleagues at the Bar, who 
very soon discovered whether they pos- 
sessed the necessary qualifications of 
knowledge and ability. He thought the 
practice of admitting to the Bar men 
who knew no law, and who only wanted 
to be dubbed barristers for the purpose 
of. qualifying themselves for certain ap- 
pointments, should be stopped. He 
thought a man who had no learning 
ought not to be a member of a learned 
profession. If he (Mr. Jessel) was told 
that the scheme of teaching and examin- 
ing proposed by his hon. and learned 
Friend was to be self-supporting, that 
implied—“ You shall attend my lectures 
and pay my fees, or I won’t pass you.” 
In other words, the examination would 
be so framed that nobody could pass 
except the man who attended lectures. 
If they established a single teaching 
body, and that body, through its ex- 
aminers, was to be the only avenue to 
a learned profession, they established 
the worst of all monopolies—the mono- 
poly of teaching. He looked upon a 
gigantic monopoly as a monstrous evil, 
and if there were no other objection to 
the scheme propounded, this alone should 
be sufficient to cause its rejection or 
modification. He objected to the go- 
vernment of the superior by the inferior 
branch of the profession. There were 
certainly some very excellent exceptions ; 
but, as a rule, the present education of 
attorneys and solicitors did not entitle 
them to the position of becoming a por- 
tion of the government of colleges or 
Universities of law. The test of the 
school was its success, and he ob- 
jected to the establishment of a school 
of law by anticipation that should 
have a monopoly of legal teaching. 
There would be some ground for char- 
tering a successful school, and giving 
it to some extent exceptional privileges ; 
but to give them by anticipation was 
without precedent or example. An- 
other most important question was, 
whence were the funds for the support 
of the proposed University to be de- 
rived ? When it was said that the 
State ought to establish a legal Univer- 
sity, it might be supposed that it was 
intended that the State should furnish 
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the funds necessary for its support; but 
he was afraid that when the matter 
came to be laid before the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he would, in trenchant 
and emphatic language, say—‘‘ If these 
gentlemen want a school of law for 
their own purposes, let them pay for it 
out of their own pockets.” A sugges- 
tion had been made, however, that that 
institution might be made self-support- 
ing. But how was that to be done ex- 
cept by levying a heavy fine, irrespective 
of the goodness or the badness of the 
teaching it provided, upon those who 
sought to enter the legal profession, and 
by giving it a complete monopoly of 
legal teaching to the exclusion of the 
really good legal education which was 
offered by the Inns of Court to their 
students ata trifling cost? The associa- 
tion to which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Richmond belonged was certainly 
not of the opinion that such an institu- 
tion could be self-supporting, and in 
their prospectus they pointed to large 
funds supposed to be under the control 
of the Inns of Court, and the Incorpo- 
rated Law Society, as being applicable 
for its support. The great bulk of 
barristers and attorneys opposed the 
scheme. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Richmond had 
presented a Petition in favour of it 
signed by 365 barristers; but, so far as 
he knew, there was not a large number 
of practising or working barristers 
amongst them, and some of them were 
lecturers, who might, perhaps, hope to 
be selected to fill the chairs and profes- 
sorships proposed to be created; but 
365 was avery small proportion of the 
Bar of the country—not more than one- 
sixth of the whole. They were told 
that 18 Queen’s Council had signed the 
Petition. He was ignorant of their 
names, and he could not say anything 
about them; but, so far as he was 
aware, there was no man of eminence at 
the Bar who approved of the scheme 
except the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Richmond. There had 
been a great deal of canvassing for sig- 
natures, and he had a right fairly to 
assume that the great majority of the 
profession were opposed to the scheme. 
At a meeting of the Benchers of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, held for the purpose of in- 
viting co-operation, a resolution was 
agreed to condemning the proposed 
change. Of the 26 Benchers present, 18 
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voted with the majority, and 8, in- 
ag the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Richmond, with the 
minority. With regard to attorneys, he 
observed there were no Petitions from 
individual members of that branch of 
the profession. The Petition from the 
Incorporated Law Society had led him 
to make inquiry as to the reason why it 
was so anxious fora change. He found 
that the more eminent and experienced 
members of that society, who formed 
the council, were opposed to the change, 
and that a large majority of the younger 
members had called a general meeting 
and outvoted the council. Thus the 
Petition was got up and presented in 
the name of the Incorporated Law So- 
ciety—in other words, this was a case 
in which the tail had outvoted the head. 
The four or five provincial societies 
which had petitioned in favour of this 
scheme were so obscure that he could not 
tell what proportion of the profession 
they represented ; but he could not 
help thinking that they might have got 
up their Petitions according to the plan 
adopted by the Incorporated Law So- 
ciety. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had stated that it had met with the sup- 
port of some of the Judges ; but on ex- 
amination it turned out that the only 
Judge who had expressed an unqualified 
approval of the plan was a puisne Judge 
in India. Again, the hon. andlearned Gen- 
tleman had asserted that the Lord Chan- 
cellor and 11 of the Judges of this country 
had given a “‘ general” approval to the 
proposition ; but had they given to it a 
“special” approval? As regarded the 
Lord Chancellor and several of the 
Judges—those who served on the Com- 
mission of 1854 and 1855—they did not 
approve of this scheme, unless their 
opinion had since undergone a great 
change, for they recommended a totally 
different plan, and one whicli had com- 
mended itself to the Inns of Court, and 
to the majority of that branch of the 
profession. This was a subject which 
had been investigated over and over 
again. A Committee of that House was 
appointed to consider it in 1846, con- 
sisting of the late Lord Truro, then Sir 
Thomas Wilde, Mr. O’Connell, Mr. 
Rutherford, and other eminent lawyers. 
After a long and elaborate inquiry that 
Committee reported in favour of the 
scheme now adopted by the Inns of 
Court. Their Report stated that the in- 
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stitutions or colleges of law that were 
desired were to be sought for rather by 
the application, if possible, of old estab- 
lishments than by the creation of new, 
on account of the guarantee which the 
former gave of order, efficiency, and per- 
manency ; and that such institutions 
were to a great degree to be met with in 
the existing Inns of Court, which might 
together form a species of law University. 
The Committee also recommended com- 
pulsory examination, that the appoint- 
ment of the professors should be made 
by the Inns separately, and that the 
final examinations should be left to a 
body of examiners appointed by the Inns 
of Court in common. The meaning of 
that suggestion was, that the Council of 
the four Inns should select the exa- 
miners, while the Inns separately should 
appoint the teachers; so that as far as 
possible the selection of the examiners 
should be separated from the selection of 
the teachers; and then that all matters 
of a common nature might be discussed 
and executed by a joint body elected 
from the Benchers of the four Inns. In 
substance that had been all carried out 
excepting that which he admitted to be 
a very vital point—the establishment of 
a compulsory examination. Again, a 
Royal Commission, consisting of the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor at its head, Sir 
John Coleridge, Sir Joseph Napier, Sir 
Alexander Cockburn, Lord Westbury, 
and others, was appointed in 1854— 


“ To inquire into the arrangements in the Inns 
of Court and of Chancery for promoting the study 
of the Law and Jurisprudence, the revenues pro- 
perly applicable, and the means most likely to 
secure a systematic and sound education for stu- 
dents of Law, and provide satisfactory tests of 
fitness for admission to the Bar.” 


TheCommissioners unanimously reported 
in favour of a preliminary examination 
for admission to the Inns of Court of 
persons who had not taken a University 
degree. That had been done, and the 
very form of examination which they 
recommended had been provided. They 
also recommended that there should be 
an examination, the passing through 
which should be requisite before a stu- 
dent was called to the Bar. That had 
not yet been done. Lectures had 
been established by the Inns of Court 
on fthe very subjects which had been 
pointed out by that Commission. The 
scheme recommended by the Commis- 
sion was entirely different from that 
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now proposed by his hon. and learned 
Friend, and was almost identical with 
that proposed by the Inns of Court. 
With regard to the latter scheme, he 
admitted that the Inns of Court had 
been rather late in their conversion to 
the principle of examination. But still, 
not very late, because the notion of exa- 
mination was a modern—19th century— 
one. Examinations for the Army and 
the Civil Service were things of yester- 
day; examinations for the medical pro- 
fession were not very much older; and, 
for the reason he had already given, 
there was not such a pressing need of 
examinations in the legal profession as 
in the other professions he had named. 
In 1863 Lincoln’s Inn proposed—and at 
a later period he believed the other Inns 
were willing to adopt—a resolution de- 
claring that in the opinion of that Bench 
the creation of a legal University, to 
which the various Inns of Court might 
be affiliated, and through which degrees 
should be conferred, was desirable; and 
in passing that resolution he thought 
that Lincon’s Inn affirmed the principle 
of examination. At a later date the 
Inner Temple passed a resolution mak- 
ing examination compulsory. To that 
Lincoln’s Inn did not at that time agree, 
and it fell through in consequence. But 
all the four Inns were agreed in the 
necessity and propriety of an examina- 
tion, and why should they not carry it 
out? It was represented that they were 
so frightened at the competition of the 
articled clerks of attorneys and solicitors 
that they did not want the system of 
education for students at the Bar, and 
that for articled clerks to be under 
the same management. But how stood 
the facts? Articled clerks generally 
served from 16 to 21, giving an ave- 
rage age of 18} years; whereas law 
students generally entered at 20 or 
21, and went out at from 28 to 24, 
giving an average age of about 214 years. 
Again, the majority of the Chancery 
Bar—and the same, he believed, was ap- 
proximately true of the Common Law 
Bar—had enjoyed the enormous advan- 
tage of a University education ; whereas 
but a very small percentage of attorneys 
and solicitors had enjoyed the same ad- 
vantage. The result was that in the 
former case they had a trained man, 
who had gone through a course of men- 
tal training and culture, and who was 
three years older than the average 
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articled clerk; and were they to force 
him to attend the same lectures as the 
man who, whatever might be his natural 
abilities, possessed an inferior education ? 
Again, the articled clerks were numeri- 
cally something like ten to one as com- 
pared with the students at the Bar; 
and, therefore, if they both attended the 
same lectures, they would have their 
classes composed of a very large num- 
ber of young untrained persons, and a 
very small number of older and trained 
persons. Again, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his evidence before the 
Commission stated, as the result of his 
experience of teaching in the Universities, 
that compulsory attendance at lectures 
was a great disadvantage to clever men ; 
that it might be some advantage to in- 
ferior men, but that a clever man could 
employ his time much more profitably 
in chambers; and that lecturers must 
pitch the tone of their instruction not to 
suit a few of the cleverer students, but 
the great majority of their audience. 
What would happen? If they put such 
a great majority of articled clerks to 
study in the same class with the older 
and better trained students of law, they 
would bring about what the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had so well described, 
and make the lectures wholly useless. 
That certainly was the feeling under 
which this resolution had been come to. 
What was the next point? That the 
Committee were of opinion, and recom- 
mended that there should be a compul- 
sory examination of the students before 
they were called to the Bar or allowed 
to practice, and that the four Inns of 
Court should establish such examination. 
That was substantially the scheme as- 
sented to by the four Inns of Court. 
They had come to those resolutions, and 
undoubtedly they would be acted upon. 
Why should their action be superseded 
by an unknown and untried body? But 
it was said that Inns of Court, whatever 
might be thought of them by Committees 
of the House and by Royal Commissions, 
had fallen into a state of decay and de- 
crepitude, and were utterly unable to 
conduct these examinations or to name 
examiners, for that was all they would 
have to do. And then there followed 
what he must call general abuse of the 
Inns of Court. They were called ‘‘ mere 
ropes of sand”’—rather an odd term to 
apply to societies which had held to- 
gether for upwards of three centuries, 
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and had grown in numbers, wealth, and 
power. ‘‘ They were held together,” it 
was said, ‘‘by dinners and occasional 
councils ;’’ but might not that be said 
of other and more influential bodies? 
Perhaps even Cabinets might be said to 
be held together by dinners, not fre- 
quent, and councils more than occasional. 
The Inns of Court were held together 
by the esprit de corps which so frequently 
kept together the members of profes- 
sions, and even of trades in association 
—by professional practice, and by the 
intimate knowledge and the respect, es- 
teem, and friendship which the members 
had for one another. Then, they were 
told, they were badly governed, and that 
the government fell into the hands of 
the less distinguished members. It 
might be quite true that such members 
attended to the routine business of the 
Inns; but when they came to the ques- 
tion of legal education the members of 
the Bench took an active part in every- 
thing which concerned it. Lord West- 
bury, for very many years when at the 
head of the profession, even after he was 
Attorney General, was a prominent and 
active member of the Legal Education 
Committee. Then, it was said, they did 
not represent the Bar. They were self- 
elected nominally, but not really so. In 
Lincoln’s Inn they consisted entirely of 
Judges and Queen’s Counsel, and in the 
other Inns almost entirely so. In sub- 
stance, they owed their appointment to 
the favour of the Crown which made 
them Benchers because it made them 
Queen’s Counsel or Judges. He said, 
without fear of contradiction, that in the 
best sense of the term they did repre- 
sent the Bar as being the most eminent 
members of it. Then it was said their 
efforts were purely professional. He 
admitted they had professional ends in 
view ; but it was a mistake to suppose 
that they excluded or wished to exclude 
country gentlemen who desired to learn 
the law. Then, it was said, there was 
a precedent for this Motion in the case 
of the University of London. But that 
precedent was rather the other way. Mr. 
Tooke, in 1835, carried an Address to 
the Crown to incorporate not the present 
University, but a totally different body 
—what was now called University Col- 
lege. It had been established for many 
years, since 1827, and had been remark- 
ably successful. It had 400 students, 
and a body of professors of the highest 
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class. It had given proof of its ex- 
cellence, and Mr. Tooke recommended 
the House to enable Her Majesty to 
grant a charter with power to confer 
degrees. The Address was carried, but 
a new arrangement was made embracing 
King’s College and other bodies entitled 
to participate in the benefits of a Uni- 
versity. The new University was mo- 
derately successful; but after a time 
some one started the idea that it did not 
matter where men obtained their know- 
ledge so long as they passed a test ex- 
amination satisfactorily. The charter 
was then surrendered, a new one was 
granted, and the University had since 
been a most successful examining Board. 
Applying that example to the present 
case, he would say, if the Inns of Court 
did not within a reasonable time estab- 
lish an independent and efficient Board 
of Examiners; if they did not fairly 
fulfil their trust in this respect, he 
should be ready to vote an Address to 
the Crown to establish a Board of Ex- 
aminers; but he preferred leaving the 
matter to the profession, who had its 
interest at heart. In conclusion, he pro- 
tested energetically against the adoption 
of the Motion in the terms in which it 
was couched ; he protested, in the name 
of freedom of competition, freedom of 
teaching, freedom of learning, and of 
the free access of all classes to these 
professions, which was the life and soul 
of them, and which entitled them to the 
esteem of their fellow-countrymen ; and 
he thanked the House for the patience 
with which he had been listened to. 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY, while appreci- 
ating the motives of the hon. and learned 
Member for Richmond (Sir Roundell 
Palmer), entertained doubts as to the ex- 
pediency of his proposals, so far as they 
affected his own branch of the profession, 
and, for one, he dissented from the Peti- 
tion of the Council of the Law Institution. 
The scheme of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was supported by young and 
ambitious spirits, who desired an abso- 
lute fusion of the two branches of the 
profession; but he wished on public 
grounds to keep them distinct. The at- 
torney, from identification of himself 
with his client, was less likely than the 
barrister to see the weak points of a 
case, and, while the attorney must be 
competent to conduct all kinds of busi- 
ness, the barrister, with great advantage 
to all concerned, could make equity, or 
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common law, or bankruptcy, or any 
other branch of law his speciality. The 
system of examinations established by 
the institution to which he belonged 
worked well on the whole, and the only 
question with him was whether it had 
not been carried too far. They were 
three in number—namely, the first pre- 
liminary examination in the groundwork 
of general education ; the second exami- 
nation on legal matters; and the final 
examination—and a man must pass the 
third before he could be admitted to 
practise. It was originally a test exa- 
mination ; but the introduction of prizes 
and scholarships had made it, to some ex- 
tent, competitive, which caused young 
men to cram too much, instead of attend- 
ing to the practical part of the business. 
On this account he had on one occasion, 
as examiner, to lower the standard ra- 
ther than exclude the candidates. If 
the examination were made more of a 
testand less of a competitive examination, 
it would answer its purpose very well. 
He feared the fusion of the two branches 
of the profession would result in turning 
those who might be good attorneys into 
indifferent barristers. In reference to 
the present arrangement, by which a 
solicitor who desired to become a barris- 
ter was compelled for three years to ab- 
stain from practice as an attorney, he 
quite thought with the hon. and learned 
Member for Dover (Mr. Jessel) that that 
rule might well be modified. 

Str FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, 
that his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Dover (Mr. Jessel) had, in 
his able speech, sufficiently indicated the 
view taken by the Inns of Court of the 
proposal which was under the consider- 
ation of the House. He (Sir Francis 
Goldsmid) therefore desired to address 
himself to the subject not as a Bencher 
of Lincoln’s Inn, but as having long 
taken a share in the management of one 
of the great teaching bodies of the Me- 
tropolis—University Oollege, London. 
If he rightly understood the scheme now 
before the House, the new law school 
was to be the only authority having 
the right to admit to the Bar, and was 
at the same time to give instruction in 
law. To any such proposal he decidedly 
objected, on the ground that it would 
create a new monopoly, since every other 
teaching body would be put at a disad- 
vantage as compared with this child of 
the State, with which it would be almost 
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impossible to compete. The only thing 
really necessary was compulsory exami- 
nation as a condition of being called to 
the Bar, and it was the want of this that 
had caused the failure of the schools of 
law already in existence. University 
College had instituted classes, and had 
secured the services of eminent teachers 
—sometimes of able young barristers, 
sometimes of men of higher standing 
in the profession; and a similar course 
had, he believed, been taken by King’s 
College, London, and by the Inns of 
Court. But all these classes had had 
very little success in consequence of a 
legal examination not being a neces- 
sary preliminary to being called to 
the Bar. In these days of examina- 
tion and competition young men would 
not spend their time in receiving in- 
struction unless it were indispensable 
for entering the profession which they 
intended to pursue. It appeared to him 
that the proposal of the hon. and learned 
Member for Richmond (Sir Roundell 
Palmer) was open to the same objection 
as had originally attached to the Insti- 
tution recently founded at Cooper’s Hill, 
for training Civil Engineers for the East 
India service. Early in the Session, he 
(Sir Francis Goldsmid) had brought that 
subject under the notice of the House; 
and in accordance with the Resolution 
then passed, the Government had since 
modified their scheme, and had not only 
determined to allow other persons be- 
sides those trained at Cooper’s Hill to 
enter the service, but had also provided 
that the examinations of young engi- 
neers, whether educated or not educated 
at that establishment, should be con- 
ducted by independent examiners. On 
the same principle, he contended, that 
if the new law school was to have an 
exclusive right to call to the Bar, it ought 
not to teach at all, but to leave the task 
of teaching to the other bodies which 
were ready to supply all necessary in- 
struction. He trusted that the House 
would not sanction the present scheme, 
not for the sake of preserving any old 
monopolies, but because he was strongly 
opposed to creating a new one. 


Debate further adjourned till Tuesday 
next. 


The Clerk at the Table informed the 
House, That Mr. Speaker, having re- 
tired, was unable to return to the Chair 
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Whereupon, Mr. Dodson, the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, took the Chair as Deputy 
Speaker, pursuant to the Standing 
Order. 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE PROSECU- 
TIONS BILL—[{Brtt 235.] 
(Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. Winterbotham.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Clause 
(If twenty householders resident in the neigh- 
bourhood shall sign a memorial complaining of 
the commission of any such offence, then, and in 
such case, the said officer shall and he is hereby 
required on receipt of the said memorial to pro- 
ceed against the party or parties so complained 
of: Provided always, That nothing in this Act 
contained shall limit or affect the right under the 
said Act of King Charles the Second of any jus- 
tice or justices of the peace of any city, borough, 
or town corporate where the said offences shall be 
committed to convict the offenders of the same 
upon his or their view,)—(Mr. Thomas Chambers,) 


—be read a second time. 


Mr. WINTERBOTHAM opposed the 
clause on the ground that it would prac- 
tically render the Bill inoperative. Mr. 
Bee Wright, who had been frequently 
alluded to, did not stand alone in this 
matter, and all that was required under 
his hon. and learned Friend’s proposal 
was to get 19 more like-minded men, 
householders in the neighbourhood, who 
would co-operate with him. 

Mr. T. CHAMBERS said, he did not 
require 20 fanatics to act in concert. The 
Act of Charles II. was a law not for 
persecuting people, but for protecting 
them. In fact, it was that statute which 
- prevented workshops from being kept 
open and agricultural operations from 
being carried on during the Sunday. 
He would remind the Committee that 
only once in 200 years had a person like 
Mr. Bee Wright taken the proceedings 
which were so justly complained of. 
Under the clause, 20 residents in the 
neighbourhood must be got together in 
order to get the law in motion, and he 
thought this was a sufficient safeguard 
against abuses. 

Mr. D. DALRYMPLE said, that 
nothing was easier than to get signatures 
for any purpose if persons only took the 
trouble to go round and ask for them. 
If such a clause as this were adopted, it 
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would be the duty of all those who 
wished to see Sunday observed, but ob- 
served in a proper spirit, to vote against 
the third reading of the Bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
hitherto Sunday had been properly ob- 
served in the main, because an impres- 
sion existed in the public mind that the 
law was opposed to Sunday trading. 
Latterly, however, an individual had 
started up who, by ill-advised prosecu- 
tions, had done his best to render the 
law odious. In one case a poor woman 
had been convicted no less than 17 times 
for—[An hon. Memser: Violating the 
law ]|—violating the law, no doubt, but 
in much the same way that hon Mem- 
bers did when they bought cigars at 
their club, and paid the porter at the 
door. As soon as it was proposed, how- 
ever, to put the law in force against 
persons in a higher position in life the 
magistrates suddenly discovered that they 
were not called upon to act. The effect 
of forcing the subject upon public atten- 
tion must, if they were not careful, be 
to sweep away the law of Charles II., 
the existence of which, in its general 
results, had proved beneficial. He re- 
gretted that the Home Secretary had 
not taken the matter into his own hands. 
If the Amendment here proposed were 
agreed to, associations everywhere might 
take up the proceedings commenced by 
Mr. Bee Wright, or might force the 
police to do so, and the result would be 
that there would be far more prosecutions 
than ever. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, that the 
Amendment, if carried, would nullify 
the intentions of the Government mea- 
sure, and would give renewed vitality to 
the Act, which at present was rendered 
powerless by the action of the magis- 
trates. It was a mistake to suppose, 
however, that the Rev. Bee Wright was 
the originator of those prosecutions. Be- 
fore his time a very respectable associa- 
tion existed, against the members of 
which he had nothing to say, except that 
they were of those who seemed to think 
that they could never serve God unless 
they were prosecuting man. 

Mr. J.G. TALBOT said, he was sorry 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department him- 
self was not present, as the same ar- 
guments which had proved efficacious 
elsewhere might have have convinced 
him in the House. His representative, 
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the Under Secretary, of course had his 
brief, and could not depart from it. The 
police, with whom the Government pro- 
posed to leave the discretion, had the 
power in their hands at the present mo- 
ment, but did not exercise it. What 
reason was there to suppose that they 
would do any better in future than in 
the past? He denied that this was a 
question of rich against poor; it was 
one in which the deepest interests of the 
poor themselves were concerned. The 
form of Sunday trading which he most 
complained of was that to be seen in 
many poor and crowded parts of London, 
where perfect fairs were got up and held 
for the sale of altogether unnecessary 
and even ridiculous articles. No inspec- 
tors of weights and measures were present, 
because no duty was required of them on 
Sunday, and the poor, of course, were 
utterly victimized. An instance of the 
unsatisfactory working of the present 
system might be seen in the New Cut; 
one-half of which lay in the borough of 
Southwark, while the other belonged to 
the borough of Lambeth. In the South- 
wark portion, under the provisions of a 
local Act, the Sunday nuisance had been 
entirely swept away ; but in the Lambeth 
district, where there was no local Act, 
the parish authorities shut their eyes to 
the nuisance, and the police would not 
interfere. The Government proposed to 
leave the matter in their hands. Now, 
it was quite childish to suppose that the 
police would do what they had not 
hithertodone. Thehon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Marylebone (Mr. T. Chambers) 
proposed that 20 persons should be au- 
thorized to call upon the police to put 
the law in motion, and considering that 
a reasonable proposition, he should give 
it his support. 

Mr. LOCKE admitted the possibility 
of abuses arising from the practice of 
Sunday trading, but contended that 
those abuses were slight in comparison 
with the hardships inflicted upon the very 
poor, who were not to be permitted to 
purchase articles of which they stood 
in need on the only day on which it was 
possible for them to do so. If the Bill 
passed, the police would be responsible 
to their superiors for the mode in which 
they carried it out, and could not there- 
fore become as disagreeable to the poor 
as Mr. Bee Wright had been, that per- 
son being only answerable to his em- 
ployers, a body of gentlemen whose 
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satisfaction with their servant would be 
in proportion to the amount of annoy- 
ance and inconvenience he inflicted upon 
the poor. 

Sir HENRY HOARE said, that if 
the permissive principle contained in the 
proposal of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Marylebone (Mr. T. Chambers) 
was adopted by the House, he should 
move that not less than two-thirds of 
the inhabitants of any particular place 
should have the power to put the law in 
motion. As Member for Chelsea he had 
had ample opportunities of observing 
the hardship inflicted upon the very poor 
by the fact of their not being allowed to 
make purchases of necessary articles on 
Sundays. No modification of the prin- 
ciple of the Home Secretary’s Bill would 
be satisfactory. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER expressed a 
hoped that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would not consent to a violation of the 
law which would lead to a desecration of 
the Sabbath. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM explained 
that the object of this legislation was 
not to repeal the Act of Charles II., or 
to recognize the right of every individual 
to do what he pleased as to the day and 
manner of trading. The whole scope 
of the Bill was simply to place the en- 
forcement of the Act in the hands or 
under the control of public authorities, 
so as to prevent public scandal or a 
public violation of the Sunday. If the 
proposal of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Marylebone (Mr. T. Chambers) 
was rejected, he should be prepared to 
move the insertion of a clause giving 
the power of enforcing the law to jus- 
tices of the peace, whether stipendiary 
or otherwise. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he thought that - 
if the Under Secretary of State intro- 
duced words to carry out this intention, 
and giving power of enforcing the Act 
to any justice having jurisdiction within 
the Metropolis, the hon. and learned 
Member for Marylebone might be con- 
tent with such a provision. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he hoped the 
hon. and learned Member would not ac- 
cept such a proposal, for the public 
needed protection. 

Mr. T. HUGHES approved of the 
clause proposed by the Government, and 
hoped the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Marylebone would not 
press his Motion to a division, because 
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that would convey a wrong impression 
to the public outside. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, he 
thought it would be desirable not to con- 
fine the power of putting the law in 
motion to the police authorities, but to 
include with the magistracy the church- 
wardens or overseers, in order to avoid 
the difficulties pointed out by the hon. 
Member for West Kent (Mr. Talbot). In 
the borough of Southwark the parochial 
authorities had taken effective proceed- 
ings with regard to the New Cut. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE considered that 
it would be objectionable to rely entirely 
upon the policein reference tothe Act. He 
objected to this, that there seemed to be 
something in modern Liberalism which 
objected to the action of the individual 
citizen, and would transfer everything 
to the administration of the police. 
This seemed to him to be reverting to 
despotism. He approved the suggestion 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Hinde Palmer) that the churchwardens 
should be empowed to enforce the law. 
He would support the hon. and learned 
Member for Marylebone (Mr. T. Cham- 
bers) if he went to a division. 


Sunday Observance 


Question put. 
The Committee divided: —Ayes 26; 
Noes 60: Majority 34. 


New Clause— 

(Any such prosecution or other proceeding may 
nevertheless be instituted, by or with the consent 
in writing of any justice of the peace or stipen- 
diary magistrate having jurisdiction in the place 
where such offence is committed. 

No such prosecution shall be heard before the 
justice of the peace or stipendiary magistrate by 
whom or with whose consent the same has been 
instituted. 

Nothing herein contained shall affect the provi- 
sion of the said Act by which any justice of the 
peace having jurisdiction in the place where an 
offence is committed is authorised upon his own 
view to convict the offender,) — (Mr. Winter- 
botham,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 
Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 


could not understand why a magis- 
trate should be permitted to convict an 
offender on his ‘‘own view,” and yet 
should not be allowed to do so on infor- 
mation laid before him by somebody 
else. The fault was, however, that this 
clause which Government wished to in- 
troduce in order to please both sides, was 
absolutely inconsistent. He strongly 
objected to a magistrate being permitted 
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to convict upon his “view.” That 
meant if a magistrate went to some 
— and saw people selling periwinkles 

e might convict them, and if they did 
not pay he might send them to the 
stocks, for there were the words of the 
Act itself. It was impossible for the 
Committee to understand the effect of 
what it was proposed to do unless they 
carefully considered the phraseology of 
this Act of Charles II., which dealt with 
many other things besides buying and 
selling—such as drawing a stage coach, 
and matters of that kind. The sole ob- 
ject of the present Bill was to place the 
power of giving effect to the “ spirit”’ of 
the Act, not to the ‘‘letter’’ of the Act 
in the hands of some responsible autho- 
rity, and he regretted very much that 
the Home Secretary had not confined 
himself to the original Bill which met 
all difficulties. He trusted, therefore, 
that the Under Secretary of State who 
had charge of the measure would look 
into the matter before the Report, and 
strike out these objectionable words. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM promised 
that he would carefully re-consider the 
question with the view of amendment on 
the Report, if such should be found 
necessary. 


Prosecutions Bill. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘That 
the Clause be read a second time.”’ 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 64; 
Noes 24: Majority 40. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE moved to 
leave out, in line 2, the words ‘‘ justice 
of the peace or,”’ with the view of leav- 
ing the jurisdiction in the matter to the 
stipendiary magistrate alone. It was 
not a power that should be placed in the 
hands of an ordinary justice of the 
peace, and indeed an hon. Member of 
the House and a magistrate was himself 
one of Mr. Bee Wright’s committee. 


Amendment proposed to the Clause, 
to leave out, in line 2, the words ‘jus- 
tice of the peace or.”—(Sir Charles 
Ditke.) 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM said, it was 
impossible to accept the Amendment. 
The clause only gave power to the ordi- 
nary justices to give their assent to the 
prosecution ; the case must be heard by 
the stipendiary magistrate. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
as stipendiary magistrates were not gene- 
ral over the country, the Act would be 
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practically inoperative if the clause was 
left as it stood. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
London was really under the jurisdiction 
of stipendiary magistrates, who were 
carefully trained lawyers, responsible in 
their functions for the peace and good 
order of the Metropolis, and to them the 
matter ought to be left. There were, 
however, in Middlesex and Surrey a 
great number of other magistrates who 
had no legal training, and any one of 
whom would thus be enabled to compel 
the stipendiary magistrates to proceed 
with prosecutions in spite of their better 
judgment; and it must be remembered 
that the Act was most stringent and 
positive in its terms, so that they must 
either convict and fine—or refuse to re- 
cognize the Act of Parliament at all, 
which was in every way objectionable— 
and simply broughtthelawinto contempt, 
as was the case at this moment. He 
thought it perfectly scandalous that the 
magistrates had been for months fining 
poor people under this Act; but the 
moment the rich were touched, came to 
the determination that they need not in 
future take any notice of the law on the 
Statute Book. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 68; 
Noes 17: Majority 51. 


Amendment proposed to the Clause, 

To insert after the word “committed,” in 
line 4, the words “ Provided that nothing in this 
Clause shall extend to the district within the 
jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Board of Works.” 
—(Mr, Locke.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment amended by leaving out 


the words ‘‘ Board of Works,’’ and in- 
serting the words “ Police District.” 


Question put, “ That the words 


‘Provided that nothing in this Clause shall 
extend to the district within the jurisdiction of 
the Metropolitan Police District,’ 
be inserted after the word ‘ committed,’ 
in line 4.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 12; 
Noes 72: Majority 60. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “‘ instituted,” in line 7, to 
the end of the Clause.—(Mr. Collins.) 


Mr. Assheton Cross 
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Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 55; 
Noes 29: Majority 26. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday. 


REAL ESTATES (TITLE AND CONVEYANCE) 
BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Grorcr Gregory, Bill to 
amend and extend the Act 25 and 26 Vic. c. 53, 
for facilitating the proof of title and the convey- 
ance of Real Estates, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Grorcz Greeory and Mr. Pemperton. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 270.] 


CIVIL BILL COURTS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Soxtcrrorn Genera for Irz- 
Land, Bill to amend the procedure of the Civil 
bill Courts in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Sonrerron Generat for Irgtanp and The 
Marquess of Earrinaton, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 267.] 


COUNTY BOUNDARIES (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of The Marquess of Harrinerton, 
Bill to make provision for the separation from 
Counties in Ireland of detached and isolated por- 
tions of land separated from the same by the sea, 
and for the annexation of such lands to Counties 
more conveniently situated, ordered to be brought 
in by The Marquess of Hartineton and Mr. 
Soricitorn GeneRaL for IRELAND. 

Bill presented, aud read the first time. [ Bill 268.] 


House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


RARARARAA NS 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 26th July, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Posuic Bitts— Resolution in Com. 
mittee—Telegraph Acts *. 

Ordered—First Reading—Steam Boiler Explo- 
sions * [273]. 

First Reading — Pedlars Certificates * [271]; 
Prevention of Crime * [272]. 

Second Reading—Weights and Measures (Metric 
System) [85], put off. 

Considered as amended—Lodgers’ Goods Protec- 
tion * [254]. 

Considered as amended— Third Reading—Limited 
Owners Residence Act (1870) Amendment * 
[261], and passed, 

Withdrawn— Lunatics (Ireland) * [222]. 

















261 Weights and Measures 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES (METRIC 
SYSTEM) BILL—[Bu 85.] 


(Mr. J. B. Smith, Sir Charles Adderley, Sir 
Thomas Bazley, Mr. Graves, Mr. Baines, Mr. 
Albert Pell, Mr. Muntz, Mr. Dalglish.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. J. B. SMITH, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, that 
the Bill was founded on the recommenda- 
tion of a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, which sat in 1862, to consider 
the question of weightsand measures, and 
which reported that there existed in use 
in this kingdom no less than ten systems 
of weights and measures. The Com- 
mittee unanimously recommended the 
abolition of those ten systems, and, after 
a fixed period, the compulsory substitu- 
tion of one uniform decimal system of 
weights and measures, founded on the 
unit of the French metre—a measure of 
about 39 inches English. In all old 
nations a great diversity of weights and 
measures has existed, arising from their 
being originally composed of small com- 
munities, each adopting its own weights 
and measures, and still retaining them 
after they were amalgamated into one 
large kingdom. In those rude ages, 
when there was no scientific standard to 
refer to, people adopted the standard of 
a barleycorn, a grain, a span, the width 
of the hand, the nail of the finger, or the 
length of the foot. It was a curious fact 
that, nearly 700 years ago, this diversity 
of measures was felt to be so grievous 
an evil, that it formed one of the de- 
mands of the Barons for redress, and 
Magna Charta declared that—‘‘ There 
shall be one weight and one mea- 
sure throughout the realm.” But that 
declaration of Magna Charta remained 
a dead letter to this day. France was 
the first country to grapple with the 
difficulty of diverse weights and mea- 
sures. At the Revolution of 1789, 
Talleyrand proposed to the National 
Assembly of France the abolition of 
their complicated system, and the adop- 
tion of an universal system of weights 
and measures. He (Mr. J. B. Smith) 
held in his hand an official copy of 
the decree of Louis XVI., inviting the 
King of Great Britain to send members 
of the Royal Society of England, to meet 
an equal number of members of the 
Royal Academy of France, to deliberate 
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and concert a plan for an uniform system 
of weights and measures. Unfortunately, 
England did not accede to that peaceful 
invitation ; nevertheless France ap- 
pointed a Commission to carry out that 
object, at the head of which was the 
celebrated La Place, who, in the face of 
the difficulties and dangers attending a 
state of revolution, with admirable zeal 
and perseverance perfected what was 
known as the metric system of weights 
and measures, which has been, more or 
less, in use ever since that time in France. 
English writers, and some few Members 
of Parliament, had from time to time 
called public attention to the question ; 
but it was the International Exhibition 
of 1851 which first awakened a general 
feeling of the advantages of an inter- 
national system of weights and mea- 
sures. That Exhibition, projected by 
Prince Albert, was the first of the kind 
ever held, and created universal inte- 
rest throughout all nations, and every 
country exhibited its varied manu- 
factures, to every article of which the 
exhibitors were requested to affix the 
price. The result of that order was a 
perfect Babel of confusion: there was no 
difficulty in comparing the quality of 
the articles exhibited by different coun- 
tries; but as each had a different system 
of monies, weights, and measures, no 
comparison of prices could be instituted 
without a difficult calculation. No won- 
der that the visitors of all nations to the 
Exhibition were impressed with the feel- 
ing of an international want, which was 
fitly embodied in the unanimous resolu- 
tion of the jury, composed of the repre- 
sentatives of all nations, recommending 
an international system of monies, 
weights, and measures. In 1855 an 
International Exhibition was held at 
Paris, and the jury there unanimously 
adopted the resolution of the jury of 
1851 in London; but they proceeded a 
step further, and established an Inter- 
national Association for promoting an 
international system of monies, weights, 
and measures, with branch associations 
in every country, Baron James de Roths- 
child being appointed the president. 
Congresses were subsequently held at 
Florence, Berlin, Brussels, Paris, and 
London, which were largely attended, to 
promote the objects of the association. 
In 1860, the difficulty in arranging the 
details of the French Treaty, for want 
of an identical system of monies, 
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weights, and measures, and the expe- 
rience of the simplicity of the French, as 
compared with our own system, made a 
deep impression on the English mer- 
chants and manufacturers engaged with 
Mr. Cobden in that negotiation, and led 
to the feeling that the time had arrived 
when the question ought to be referred 
to Parliament. Accordingly, in 1862, 
Mr. Ewart moved for and obtained, the 
appointment of a Committee of the House 
of Commons, to consider and report 
upon our system of weights and mea- 
sures. That year was notable, as being 
that of the second International Exhi- 
bition of manufactures in London, and 
gave the Committee the great advantage 
of availing themselves of the presence of 
many distinguished foreigners, by in- 
viting them to give evidence before the 
Committee of the means by which the 
metric system was introduced in their 
respective countries, and its practical 
results. The Committee reported that 
there existed in use in this country ten 
systems of weights and measures, and 
that, as a specimen of the diversity of 
weights and measures, there were 19 
linear measures of land; 14 superficial 
measures of land; 61 different measures 
for the sale of wheat; 13 for oats; 16 for 
barley ; 9 for potatoes; 9 pounds weight 
for butter, varying from 16 0z to 240z 
in the pound; 14 different weights called 
stones ; 4 weights for flour; 9 for coals ; 
9 for flax and wool; 6 for hay and straw. 
In addition to those, in 1820, Dr. Thomas 
Young collected for the Committee of 
Weights and Measures ‘a list of 154 
weights and measures not known to the 
law, existing in different parts of the 
country, by which people bought and 
sold.”” The evidence taken before the 
Committee of 1862 was so conclusively 
in favour of the metric system of weights 
and measures that they unanimously re- 
commended its adoption, in the place of 
the existing system. The following year 
(1863) Mr. Ewart brought in the Metric 
Weights and Measures Bill, which was 
opposed by the Palmerston Government ; 
but the second reading being carried by a 
large majority, the Government offered 
the compromise of bringing in a Bill itself 
to render the use of metric weights and 
measures permissive, which was accepted 
by Mr. Ewart, and a Bill was brought 
in by the Board of Trade and passed 
the following year (1864). That Bill 
was, however, drawn with such extraor- 
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dinary carelessness, that an inspector of 
weights and measures shortly afterwards 
seized some metric weights and measures 
in a shop, and summoned the owner 
before the magistrates. The shopkeeper 
defended himself by producing the Act 
of Parliament authorizing their use, but 
the magistrates expressing doubts on the 
subject, the Government obtained the 
opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown, 
and they decided that under the Act, a 
man might legally use metric weights 
and measures, but if they were found on 
his premises he was liable to be prose- 
cuted. And this continues the state of 
the law to the present day. All agreed 
that some uniform system of weights and 
measures was indispensable. Professor 
De Morgan, in his evidence before the 
Committee, though not approving the 
metric system, said— 

“TI cannot put into language the advantages of 
the whole people using the same weights and 
measures. When people talked of a particular 
measure, everyone would know what they meant.” 


The question then arose, what uniform 
system should we adopt? We might 
convert our present weights and mea- 
sures into an uniform decimal system ; but 
such a change would be attended with 
as great temporary inconvenience as the 
adoption of the metric system, and, after 
all, we should be as isolated from the 
rest of the world as we are now. The 
advantages of adopting the metric sys- 
tem would be—that it was one which by 
its extreme simplicity and the ease with 
which it was acquired, was gradually re- 
commending itself to the world. Already 
it was in compulsory use by about 
200,000,000 of people, comprising the fol- 
lowing nations :—France, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Greece, Spain, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Portugal and colonies, Italy, Roumania, 
Switzerland, Chili, Equador, Uruguay, 
Brazil, Mexico, Argentine Confederation, 
New Granada, and Peru. Norway used 
metric weights, and on the 1st January, 
1872,'metric weights and measures would 
come into compulsory use throughout all 
the States of Germany. In addition to 
those countries, about 200,000,000 more 
people had partially introduced the metric 
system, including the whole of our pos- 
sessions in India. Nothing showed more 
conclusively the progress that this system 
has made in the world, than the fact that, 
of the total value of our exports, only 
about 25 per cent was exported to coun- 
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sures, while 66 per cent of our exports 
were to countries using the metric sys- 
tem! He (Mr. J. B. Smith) was desirous 
of calling the particular attention of the 
House to the important bearing the in- 
troduction of the metric system would 
have upon the education of the people. 
He had received many communications 
from clergymen, ever foremost in good 
works, calling his attention to the im- 
mense saving of time in learning arith- 
metic by the metric system—at least, one 
year out of three would be saved in all 
our public schools. One clergyman in 
Rutlandshire—a place where one would 
have thought the metric system had 
never been heard of—had kindly sent 
him an excellent little book he had pub- 
lished, showing the great simplicity of 
the metric, as compared with their own 
system. He had also been pleased to 
receive communications of a similar kind 
from ladies. One lady, of Worcester, 
had kindly sent him a copy of her little 
book, entitled, Zhe Metric System; easy 
to learn, and pleasant to teach. That lady 
stated that— 

“An introductory lesson was given to the first 
class of a girl’s National School, with such success 
that they could within an hour work any sum in 
the higher multiples of each table, and they ex- 
pressed a great desire to adopt the new system.” 


Weights and Measures 


Professor Leone Levi had also sent him 
his work on the metric system, which he 
called ‘‘a labour-saving machine,” and 
entered into a calculation to show that 
the adoption of the metric system would 
effect a saving of £1,000 a-day in the 
cost of education in our public schools, 
and it appeared that that estimate was 
understated. It was important to notice 
that merchants and manufacturers, ex- 
amined before the International Gold 
Coinage Commission, stated that the 
competition with foreign manufacturers 
was beginning to be severely felt, 
and complained that such manufac- 
turers as used metric weights and mea- 
sures, trading with countries which 
used identical weights and measures, 
possessed great advantages over them. 
Sir Rowland Hill, in his evidence be- 
fore the Weights and Measures Com- 
mittee, confirmed that view of the ques- 
tion. He stated that our weights, not 
being identical with those of foreign 
nations, we carried a greater weight for 
the same postage; and that the loss on 
our postage transactions with France 
amounted to 6 per cent, and with Ger- 
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many, the loss was no less than 17 per 
cent. Last year the Postmaster General 
entered into a postal treaty with France, 
and instead of adopting the recommenda- 
tion of the Royal Standards Commission, 
to avail himself of that opportunity to 
introduce the public use of the metric 
system into the Post Office, he ordered 
20,000 weights of one-third of an ounce, 
to be distributed to the post offices, in- 
instead of the French weight of 10 
grammes. He thus stretched the law, 
because one-third of an ounce, not being 
an aliquot part, was not a legal weight ; 
but he also, by that folly, continued to 
subject us to a loss of 6 per cent on all 
our postage transactions with France. 
We also lose 4 per cent in money, be- 
cause the French penny was by so much 
of less value than the English penny. 
[An hon. Member: What is a French 
penny ?] Well, ten centimes. The Post- 
master General laid on the Table a week 
or two ago, the postal treaty he had en- 
tered into with Italy ; and, as that coun- 
try used French weights and monies, we 
shall lose 10 per cent on all our postal 
transactions with them. This Bill, which 
he (Mr. J. B. Smith) asked the House 
to read a second time, was supported by 
the 43 Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of England, by the Chamber of Agricul- 
ture, the Farmers’ Club, the Working- 
men’s-Association, and all the scientific 
bodies. It was brought in by the repre- 
sentatives of the largest commercial and 
manufacturing industries of the country, 
and of the largest population of the 
working classes—namely, the hon. Mem- 
bers for Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Leeds, Birmingham and North Stafford- 
shire, and by the representative of the 
agricultural interests, the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Leicestershire. Who 
were its opponents? The hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Beresford Hope), stood foremost 
as the opponent of the Bill, on the 
grounds that distinguished philosophers 
were of opinion that there are better units 
than the metre; that Sir John Herschel 
thought that the polar axis of the earth 
was a much better natural unit than the 
quadrant of a meridian through Paris, 
on which the metric system was founded ; 
and that another philosopher, the Astro- 
nomer Royal, was in favour of the binary 
system. But what had the hon. Member 
to say to the theory of a Scotch philoso- 
pher, who contended that the Great Pyra- 











mid of Egypt was intended to be the 
standard of measure to all the world? 
The day was, however, gone by for dis- 
cussing what the unit should be ; 
400,000,000 of people have decided that 
question by their adhesion to the metric 
system. Sir John Herschel’s plan was 
submitted to the Indian Government, 
when they were deliberating as to the 
adoption of a new system of weights and 
measures for their Indian possessions, but 
they wisely decided to adopt the metric 
system, which the experience of so many 
nations has proved to be the simplest 
ever devised, and which is probably des- 
tined to be ultimately adopted by all the 
world. Sir John Herschel and the As- 
tronomer Royal are high scientific au- 
thorities; and, if the world were about 
to adopt a new system, would be en- 
titled to the greatest attention; but we 
have the authority of three living phi- 
losophers, who probably combined more 
scientific knowledge, with practical busi- 
ness experience, than any three men of 
any age—namely, Sir William Arm- 
strong, Sir Joseph Whitworth, and Sir 
William Fairbairn—and what said these 
distinguished men? Why, ‘that the 
metric system, of all they knew, was the 
best.” 

Before he concluded, he could not 
avoid a reference to the proceedings of 
the Royal Commission, appointed in 
1868— 

“To inquire into the condition of the Exche- 
quer standards, and to report what addition to 
existing standards are now required.” 















































That Standards Commission has not con- 
fined itself to the subjects it was ap- 
pointed to inquire into, but has thought 
proper to criticize and misrepresent the 
Report of the Committee of the House 
of Commons on Weights and Measures, 
in 1862, in the following terms :— 


“‘The Commission are obliged to remark here, 
that the coincidence as to the feeling of the great 
class of vendors in shops, and ordinary tradesmen, 
is rather of an inferential than of a positive cha- 
racter, Among the witnesses examined by the 
Committee of the House of Commons, which sat 
in 1862, there is not one shopkeeper, and scarcely 
one person of the lower working class.” 


It was greatly to be regretted that before 
making these assertions, the Standards 
Commission had not taken the trouble 
to read the Report of the Committee of 
the House of Commons of 1862; had 
they done so, they would have been 
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was simply untrue; or, had they made 
themselves better acquainted with the 
subject, they would have found that the 
organs of those classes in the Press sup- 
ported the metric system. The Standards 
Commission, however, examined wit- 
nesses of their own, which fully con- 
firmed those examined by the Committee 
of the House of Commons—and among 
others, Ralph Heaton, who was asked— 

“ How do you find that your common workmen 
appreciate the metric system of weights and mea- 
sures?” Answer: “They get into it at once. It 
is so simple that if they know nothing of the me- 
tric system, it is but a matter of 10 minutes.” 
The Standards Commission, instead of 
proposing the abolition of the ten exist- 
ing systems of weights and measures, re- 
commended only to abolish one of them 
—namely—the pound troy, and to substi- 
tute the permissive use of metric weights 
and measures, so that there would still 
remain ten systems of weights and mea- 
sures. They also reeommended— 

“That Customs duties should be allowed to be 

levied by metric weights and measures, as well as 
by Imperial weights and measures, and should be 
adopted by the Post Office and other public De- 
partments.” 
Such a recommendation as this could 
only have emanated from philosophers, 
guiltless of any practical knowledge of 
business. Customs duties are levied in 
hundredweights, pounds, or gallons, of 
various commodities; but there was no 
identity between these and kilogrammes, 
and litres, metric weights and measures. 
If this recommendation, therefore, were 
to be adopted, we should require two 
tariffs, one for Imperial, and the other 
for metric weights and measures. Here, 
again, the Standards Commission have 
cause to regret that they did not read 
the Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons of 1862, before er- 
roneously stating that that Committee 
‘‘had not examined one shopkeeper,” 
because they would have found in the 
sensible evidence of Mr. M. Wood, the 
grocer, advice which might, had they 
seen it, have prevented their unfortu- 
nate recommendation. Mr. Wood, in 
answer to the question of using two sys- 
tems at the same time, said— 

“The best way, if you introduce one system, 
would be to do away with the other; if you have 
two systems at work at the same time, nothing 
but confusion can ensue.” 


The Standards Commission also recom- 
mend a decimal system of coinage, 
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which they think may be introduced 
without danger to public tranquillity ; 
but they say— 

“ To introduce the metric system by legal com- 
pulsion, the Commission regard it as certain that 
very great confusion would be produced, and they 
think it highly probable that the attempt would 
be met by such an amount of resistance, active 
and passive, that it would totally fail.” 


Such, in the opinion of the Standards 
Commission, would be the fearful con- 
sequences of obliging people by law to 
measure by a yard-stick of 39 inches, 
instead of by one of 36 inches; or to 
buy their meat by a kilo of 2 lb, in- 
stead of a 1 lb weight; or to measure 
their beer by a litre of 12 pints, instead 
of a quart of 2 pints! Such idle fears 
are a libel upon the working classes, 
and only provoked the laughter of those 
who were best able to judge of them— 
namely, the promoters of this Bill, the 
representatives of the largest constitu- 
encies, and themselves large employers 
of labour. He (Mr. J. B. Smith) un- 
derstood that the Bill was likely to be 
opposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
from whom they would probably hear 
the hacknied common-place apology for 
doing nothing that it was a difficult 
question, and that the change would 
be attended with great inconvenience. 
There could be no doubt that this, like 
most other beneficial changes, would 
be attended by great temporary incon- 
veniencies ; but they were inconveni- 
ences which other countries who had 
adopted the metric system had sustained, 
and found to be, previously, greatly ex- 
aggerated. Mr. Ralph Heaton, of Bir- 
mingham, largely engaged in providing 
several foreign countries with copper 
coins, was examined before the Standards 
Commission, and stated— 

“That he and his brother were in Italy when 
the various States adopted the metric system, 
and when Naples and Sicily were added to Italy. 
Only 18 months were allowed for the monies, 
weights, and measures to be changed. Some 
people complained about the changes—those who 
would not take the trouble to study it; but when 
the change was effected, they were unanimous in 
approving of the change.” 

It was not improbable that the President 
of the Board of Trade might propose to 
bring in a Bill to adopt the metric sys- 
tem permissively. He (Mr. J. B. Smith) 
thanked him for nothing, it was per- 
missive already. [Mr. CutcuEsTer For- 
TEscUE: No.| The right hon. Gentle- 
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man said ‘no,’ but the fact was as he 
had stated. There was an Act of Par- 
liament now existing, brought in by the 
Board of Trade, and passed in 1864, 
which permitted the use of metric 
weights and measures, and it would now 
be unnecessary to pass another Act for 
that purpose, only that the Law Officers 
of the Crown, as he had already stated, 
had given their opinion—owing to the 
blunders of the Board of Trade—that 
though the use of metric measures by any 
person was legal, if found in his posses- 
sion he was liable to prosecution. But 
we do not want a permissive Bill. It 
would be better to leave our weights 
and measures in their present barbarous 
state than to have a Bill of no use, be- 
cause it could not be worked. Have we 
not had an Imperial standard bushel for 
half-a-century ? but because the use of 
it has not been made compulsory, we 
have to this day corn selling in the mar- 
kets by upwards of 60 different mea- 
sures. He (Mr. J. B. Smith) would 
venture to invite the attention of the 
House to the last speech of Mr. Cobden 
on the question in this House. No one 
was better able to form an opinion on 
this subject than that distinguished 
man— 


“IT was engaged (he said) I believe for six 
months in the constant study and conversion 
of English weights, measures, and prices into 
French weights, measures, and prices, and so 
much did I feel the disadvantage of our system 
as compared with that of France, that to’ say I 
felt mystified and annoyed, would not express my 
feelings at the time. 1 felt humiliated. The one 
is simple, symmetrical, logical, and consistent, the 
other dislocated, complicated, uncouth, and inco- 
herent.” 


In conclusion, what we ask is what 
the Barons demanded nearly 700 years 
ago, and what Magna Charta declares to 
be the right of the English people—that 
‘there shall be one weight and one mea- 
sure throughout the realm.” We fur- 
ther ask that that weight and measure 
shall be identical with the weight and 
measure in use by the peoples of other 
realms, that so we may look forward 
to the establishment of an universal 
language in the adoption of one weight 
and one measure throughout the world. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(DMr. J. B. Smith.) 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, in 
reply to the brilliant peroration of his 
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hon. Friend the Member for Stockport 
(Mr. J. B. Smith), he had only to say 
that the equal weight and the equal 
measure which the Barons of England 
asked for was that which he (Mr. B. 
Hope), and not his hon. Friend the 
Member for’ Stockport, proposed to 
give. They claimed that England 
should have one weight and one mea- 
sure, and that was what he (Mr. B. 
Hope) claimed; and that one weight 
and one measure—of England, and not 
of France. There was one assertion of 
his hon. Friend in which he thoroughly 
agreed — that various inconveniences 
would arise from the adoption of the new 
system. That was the common ground 
on which they met ; and if he could show 
the House that the inconveniences would 
greatly overbalance the conveniences, he 
thought that would be sufficient to in- 
duce the House to remit the Bill to that 
shadowy three months hence from which 
he did not think it would soon again 
emerge. There was a confusion in his 
hon. Friend’s speech—a confusion which 
was quite natural—between the metric 
system of weights and measures which 
he recommended, and the decimal sys- 
tem of notation by which he proposed 
to keep the account. Of the decimal sys- 
tem he had very little to say. It was 
an extremely useful machine as far as it 
went. When wanted it was easy for any 
man to use, and it was used in many of 
their counting-houses. But it was a 
machine which was just as available for, 
and applicable to, their measures as to 
the metric system. There was this con- 
venience about the metric system, that 
like the decimal system, it took its 
jumps by tens; but, otherwise, it had 
no natural identity with decimals—and 
even the decimal notation, with all its 
advantages, had points at which it broke 
down. It was good in multiplication, 
but when they came to division its arti- 
ficial nature asserted itself. When they 
had to do with halving and quartering 
—processes, on which a vast proportion 
of the transactions of ordinary life de- 
pended—then its weakness was obvious. 
To those who had really marked its 
theory, it was no doubt one of great 
scientific precision ; but to the common 
man it was difficult, both arbitrary and 
disconnected. He was told that if he 
had to express a half he must put down 
a dot and 5 after it ; if he had to express 
a quarter, he must put down a dot and 
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25 after it; while an eighth was repre- 
sented by a dot and 125 after it. That 
notation rightly claimed to be scientific 
and strictly mathematical, but it was 
not natural, and those who looked at it 
with the eyes of common experience 
must confess that those symbols appeared 
to be both arbitrary and capricious. 
What visible relation was there between 
any one of those figures and the ideas of 
a half, a quarter, or an eighth; what 
relation was there between each of them 
and the rest? The notation was purely 
scientific and arbitrary ; like the figures 
in a table of logarithms; but it had no 
necessary connection with those pro- 
cesses of dividing which it symbolized, 
and which were the essential things in 
the minds of the people engaged in 
buying and selling, the people who kept 
homes, and who had their little wants to 
provide for, their little pleasures to con- 
sult, and their little businesses to carry 
on—the people, in short, for whom that 
House ought particularly to care. He 
was not, therefore, wrong in stating that 
even the decimal system had its weak 
points. It was of value in the larger 
calculations of commerce and science ; 
but those larger calculations had a 
sphere of their own, apart from the or- 
dinary transactions of their natural life. 
They might pass decimal, and still more, 
metric Bills, but they would find that 
while those who cared for the decimal 
system would act upon them, the 
great majority of the people would con- 
tinue to carry on their business upon 
the system with which they were fami- 
liar. He could personally give the 
House some information on that point. 
He had a friend, a gentleman who was 
at the head of the National Debt Office 
in Holland, and who might, therefore, 
be said to live and move among decimals. 
When he (Mr. B. Hope) explained to 
him the line he had taken upon the 
metric system, he encouraged him to go 
on, and said that practically speaking, 
the metric system, although enforced by 
law, did not prevail in Holland, where 
the old system was still in familiar use. 
Yet that gentleman was one who, of all 
others, might be supposed to be wedded 
to the metric system, for all the accounts 
of his office were kept in decimals. He 
(Mr. B. Hope) had some difficulty in 
grappling with the arguments of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Stockport, 
because his speech followed the old 
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time-honoured instruction—‘‘ No case: 
abuse the plaintiff’s attorney.” If he 
were to analyze his hon. Friend’s case, 
he might say that it consisted in depre- 
ciating Sir John Herschel. [Mr. J. 
B. Surra#: No, no!] Well, his hon. 
Friend did not rate his (Sir John Her- 
schel’s) authority as highly as others 
did; he subordinated the authority of 
Sir John Herschel to that of other men 
who supported the metric system; and 
he accused the Standards Commissioners, 
in their Report of 1869, of not having 
read the evidence taken before Mr. 
Ewart’s Committee of 1862. He (Mr. 
B. Hope) could understand why the 
Report of 1869 was a sore point with 
his hon. Friend, for that Bill of his 
came before the House three years ago, 
promoted by the late Mr. Ewart and 
the then Vice President of the Board 
of Trade, the right hon. Member for 
Shoreham (Mr. 8. Cave), induced the 
House to read it a second time, in antici- 
pation of that Report. He (Mr. B. 
Hope) thought his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Shoreham acted un- 
wisely ; and he divided against it, for 
he mistrusted the too common policy of 
reading Bills a second time, on the plea 
that it was to mean nothing. He be- 
lieved he would have then carried the 
division had not his right hon. Friend 
begged him to withdraw his opposition 
and allow the Bill to be advanced a 
stage, because the judgment of the 
Standards Commission was just then 
anticipated. He argued that that was 
the very reason why they should not 
commit themselves by reading that Bill 
a second time. But the arguments of 
his right hon. Friend prevailed, and the 
Bill was read a second time. But now 
they had received the Report of the 
Standards Commission, and they recom- 
mended three things: The first was, 
that if they were to adopt the metric 
system, it should be permissive, and not 
compulsory; the second was, that if 
there was to be a Bill, it should be in- 
troduced by the Government, and not 
by any private Member; and the third 
was, that if they deal with any part cf 
that question of weights, measures, and 
coinage, they ought to deal with it as a 
whole. Now, the Bill of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Stockport flew in the 
face of every one of those recommenda- 
tions; it contradicted every one of the 


three axioms. It was a compulsory Bill, 
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and not permissive; it was brought in 
by a private Member, and not by the 
Government; and it dealt with a frag- 
ment only of the question, with weights 
and measures, and not with money. He 
held in his hand a handbill which had 
been sent round by the Association of 
which his hon. Friend was a member 
and Parliamentary mouthpiece. In that 
handbill he read, with much surprise, 
what followed :— 


“The adoption of metric weights and measures 
was decidedly and unanimously recommended by 
the Committee of the House of Commons in 1862, 
after most careful inquiry and discussion. It had 
been still more recently recommended by the 
Royal Standards Commissioners. The second 
reading of the Metric Weights and Measures Bill 
was carried by Mr. Ewart in 1863 by 110 to 75; 
and in 1864 by 90 to 52. That Bill became law, 
and is the present Permissive Act, 27 & 28 Vic. 
ce. 117. The Bill now before the House was intro- 
duced in 1868, and carried on a second reading 
by a majority of 217 to 65.” 


Of course, he exonerated his hon. Friend 
from any complicity with that paper, 
and he especially exonerated his right 
hon. Friend the Member for North 
Staffordshire (Sir Charles Adderley) 
from all complicity with it, and as they 
had had no hand in it, he would call upon 
them both to agree with him in declaring 
that ‘‘ suppressio veri est suggestio falsi.” 
It mis-stated and falsified both the 
action of Parliament and the recommen- 
dations of the Royal Commission. It 
was not in the sense of compulsion, but 
against it that the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission of 1869 were 
made. Yet the author of the document 
did not blush to send it round, mis-state, 
and distort the facts, and mislead the 
public mind. His hon. Friend ought to 
take that matter to heart; he was an 
honourable man, and would at once see 
that his cause was weakened and de- 
graded by manoeuvres such as those. 
But all the paper was equally incorrect, 
for it went on to say that the Bill of 
1864 was carried, and so it was; but it 
was only carried as a Permissive Bill. 
Again, it asserted that the Bill of 1868 
had a second reading by a majority of 
217 to 65; but it suppressed the inci- 
dent, that the Vice President of the 
Board of Trade induced the House to 
read the Bill a second time, on the as- 
surance being given that it simply meant 
nothing. He hoped that House would 
appreciate the enormous—the world- 
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wide difference between a permissive 
and a compulsory system; toa permissive 
system they had no objection; they 
would like nothing better than to have 
the two systems recognized, and placed 
side by side, and then to see which of 
them would be preferred by the public. 
He trusted his hon. Friend had as much 
faith in his system as they had in theirs. 
If so, why not try the permissive system ? 
If that compulsory change was to be 
applied not only to the form of keeping 
accounts, but as the metric party de- 
manded, to the daily life, the every 
transaction, the every motion, the every 
calculation of all classes, high and low, 
educated and uneducated; all their 
fundamental ideas—expressed by bulk 
and dimension—of the material world 
would be revolutionized, for all their 
material ideas depended upon the con- 
ception of proportion; and that concep- 
tion was reduced to ordinary language by 
weights and measures, which thus be- 
came the types and symbols of their 
ideas of the material world; so that 
if they changed them, the whole world 
must go to school again and learn new 
types for its ideas of the proportion 
and dimension of all common objects of 
material life. Their workmen, their 
farmers, their tradespeople, their cooks 
would have to learn a new language; 
everything would be changed that they 
had been accustomed to rely upon in 
the ordinary rounds of daily life. The 
very language of their proverbs would 
have to be transformed. If that Bill 
passed, it would be unlawful, under 
severe penalty, for anyone to say—even 
of his hon. Friend—that if they gave him 
an inch he would take anell. His hon. 
Friend had very cleverly put in the back- 
ground the alteration that that Bill 
would make in measures. On the back 
of the Bill they were told that it was 
a Bill for weights and measures; but 
his hon. Friend had not told them 
what he was going to do about mea- 
sures. Look at the whole system of 
their land measurement; look at that 
gigantic work of the Ordnance Survey 
of the whole country, in which they 
were now engaged. That was a survey 
carried out by the old measures of acres, 
miles, and chains. Look at the title- 
deeds of every estate in the country ; all 
would be thrown into confusion if the 
ares and hectares, metres and kilometres 
were to be rendered compulsory and not 
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permissive. Let them imagine a farmer— 
whether a North Country farmer, whose 
acutness was proverbial, or a South 
Country one, of whom some hon. Mem- 
bers were accustomed to speak with very 
little respect—coming to take a farm, 
and being told how many hectares it 
was in extent, and how many kilome- 
tres it lay from the nearest market-town. 
He would say—‘‘I come to take your 
farm; and I want to know how many 
acres it contains.” But the landlord 
would be obliged to reply—‘‘ Softly, my 
good Friend, the eye of Parliament is 
upon us, and you and I will be subject 
to penalties if we use such language.” 
He asked all those members of the 
Chambers of Agriculture who fancied 
that they were supporters of the metric 
system, whether the confusion of which 
they complained, in the variety of bush- 
els used through the country—which 
were met and ought to be met by the 
use of the Imperial bushel—was worse 
than that which they would create in 
establishing a new system ? He believed 
they would think twice, if they saw clearly 
the revolution which that system would 
produce, before they committed them- 
selves to it. He would not dwell on the 
infinite misunderstandings which this 
change would produce among their 
poorer fellow-citizens. What had come 
more under their consideration of late 
years than the use of false weights and 
measures, and the adulteration of food ? 
Those were offences which they had been 
trying to guard against in every possi- 
ble way; but if those abuses were 
hardly kept down even under their pre- 
sent familiar system, which everybody 
understood, what might be expected 
under a system whose proportions were 
unfamiliar, and whose terms were both 
new and strange, and arbitrarily derived 
from Latin and Greek ? The amount 
of confusion and inconvenience that it 
would produce ought alone to induce 
them to throw out the Bill. 

He now came to the Report of the 
Standards Commission, which was a sore 
matter with his hon. Friend the Member 
for Stockport. His hon. Friend said 
that the Fourth Report of the Commis- 
sion had been sent out that morning, 
which he had not had the opportunity of 
seeing. He (Mr. B. Hope) had been 
more fortunate than his hon. Friend, 
and he now produced a copy of it; and 
he would read a passage to the House. 
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It recapitulated the former Report, and 
it went on to say— 

“Our Second Report bore particularly upon 
the question of the introduction into this country 
of the metric system of weights and measures, 
and embodied the results of our inquiries and de- 
liberations in several practical recommendations, 
having for their object the permissive use of the 
metric system in the United Kingdom, more 
especially for international transactions.” 


With that reference the Report went on 
to treat of other questions; but it said 
enough to show that the Commission 
still adhered to the opinion that the use 
of the new system ought only to be 
permissive. It bore the signatures of 
Mr. Airey, the Astronomer Royal; of 
Lord Colchester; of his right hon. 
Friend the late Vice President of the 
Board of Trade, who persuaded the 
House to consent to the second reading 
of the Bill three years ago; of the now 
Secretary to the Admiralty, who was 
previously Secretary to the Board of 
Trade; of General Sabine ; of Professor 
Miller; and of the Warden of the Stan- 
dards. He would now refer again to 
the second Report of that Commission, 
out of which he had already given re- 
commendations totally destructive of the 
present Bill. In glancing over its pre- 
liminary considerations, he found that 
it by anticipation answered the argu- 
ments of his hon. Friend, who asked 
them to give a second reading to the 
Bill of which they hardly knew the 
ABC. The following passage, for in- 
stance, met the argument of his hon. 
Friend about the metric system having 
been adopted in France, North Germany, 
and India :— 

“The Commission remark that in the state- 
ments introductory to the proposals for new sys- 
tems in France, North Germany, and India, very 
great weight is laid upon the discordance in the 
fundamental units of these customary weights and 
measures, as adopted in different districts of the 
same Empire. These reasons have no force in 
Great Britain and Ireland, throughout which, 
whatever differences may prevail as to the mul- 
tiples in local use, the fundamental units — 
namely, the yard, the pound, the gallon, are 
strictly the same; based upon natural standards 
which are constructed with the utmost skill and 
care, and supported by a system of inspection, 
which though with imperfections (to which the 
Commission at present advert no further) is on 
the whole efficient.” 


As to the effect of changing the English 
system of weights and measures, what 
did they say regarding the English tem- 
perament and character ?— 
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“It is obvious that in this country, where the 

people are more accustomed to self-government 
than in other European countries, the Executive 
has far less power of compelling obedience to the 
law in all the small transactions of trade against 
the wishes of the public. Should an attempt be 
made at the present to introduce the metric sys- 
tem by legal compulsion, the Commission regard 
it as certain that very great confusion would be 
produced, and they think it highly probable that 
the attempt would be met by such an amount of 
resistance, active and passive, that it would totally 
fail.” 
He was sure they had confusion enough 
in the world just now without adding to 
the amount. As to a permissive mea- 
sure, they said— 

“ Such permission, unless very carefully guarded, 
would lead to the most intolerable and enduring 
confusion, and the Commission expressly state 
that any enactment giving permission to the 
metric weights and measures for public sales and 
conveyance must be accompanied with such pro- 
visions for their form or other characteristics as 
will make it impossible to mistake them for 
weights and measures of the existing Imperial 
system.” 

Was the appalling’ picture of metric 
weights and measures which had been 
hanging in their Reading-room intended 
to comply with that caution? He was 
afraid his hon. Friend would think it 
had been put there by some enemy to 
his cause, and, therefore, he hastened to 
explain to him that he (Mr. B. Hope) 
had no share in its exhibition. He 
should only trouble the House with one 
more extract from the Report of 1869— 

“For sales in shops, which specially require 
the care of the Legislature, and for ordinary work, 
other considerations apply. Different bases must 
be adopted ; for instance, the yard is a very con- 
venient length for drapers’ measure, but the foot 
is far more convenient for carpenters’ measure. 
It has been remarked that the last, or coomb, the 
bushel, and the peck, are well suited for men’s 
backs, arms, and hands, The natural inclination 
of the mind to balve and quarter continually ex- 
hibits itself in the sub-division of almost every 
base. Thus, in avoirdupois weights, and in mea- 
sures of capacity, the progressive halving of the 
pound and bushel, and their lower denominations, 
is continued nine times, and the binary sub- 
division extends to 1-512ths. The metric system 
does not afford the same facility either for change 
of the adopted base, or for the continued binary 
sub-division.” 

That just met the argument of his hon. 
Friend when he spoke of the barbarous 
origin of their present system. It was, 
in fact, a system of homely growth: the 
foot was the measure of the human foot ; 
the yard has its relation to the human 
body; and the whole system grew out 
of the ordinary wants of their daily life. 
That they did not get in the metrical 
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system. Professor De Morgan said, 
before Mr. Ewart’s Committee— 

“A metre, which is one yard and three inches, 

is too long a measure for ordinary use; while a 
centimetre is too short: but the foot supplies the 
natural mean. So, again, like considerations 
vindicated the pound.” 
In a word, their system contrasted on 
every point in which practical usefulness 
was concerned with that pedantic fig- 
ment which they owed to the vanity of 
France, which must put the stamp 
of Paris upon every thing which it 
touched. His hon. Friend said that 
the philosophers carried out that system 
in France, in spite of the Revolution. 
He was wrong in his representation ; he 
ought to have said that it was forced in 
consequence of the Revolution. It was 
the Revolution, and nothing but the 
Revolution that made the introduction 
of that system possible, and yet the 
old weights and measures were still re- 
membéred and employed in many parts 
of France. ° 

Upon the question of the scientific 
value of their system, he might read a 
passage from a letter addressed to him 
in 1868, by Sir John Herschel, to show 
that their units of weight and measure- 
ment were at least the scientific equals 
of, if they were not superior to, those of 
France— 

“ As respects a reference of our fundamental 
units to a natural standard, our national system 
is anything but the haphazard, indefensible thing 
it is usually represented to be. The polar axis of 
the earth is a much better natural unit than the 
quadrant of a meridian through Paris, and di- 
viding this into 500,000,000 inches, our actual 
Imperial foot comes within a thousandth part of 
12 such inches, or a geometrical foot. I have by 
me two-foot rules—one by a good optician, the 
other purchased at a good shop, and none the 
worse for wear, which differ from each other by 
more than that quantity. Taking for the defini- 
tion of our ounce the weight in air of 1-1000th 
part of such a geometrical cubic foot of distilled 
water at 62 degrees Fahrenheit (our standard 
temperature), according to the rate declared in 
the Act 5th of George IV., our actual Imperial 
ounce differs from such a geometrical ounce by 
only 1-7000th part. But if, as some later experi- 
ments seem to have shown, that rate is slightly 
incorrect, then, according to these experiments, 
_ (that is, according to the best of our actual know- 
ledge) the weight of that bulk of water in vacuo, 
at a temperature of 72 degrees in place of 62 
degrees, is, with absolute precision, identical with 
our actual Imperial ounce, also weighed in vacuo. 
As for our measures of capacity, our half-pint is 
the measure of ten ounces of water.” 


He had another extract from the same 
authority, which he would not read; but 
it showed that the actual French stand- 
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ard was incorrect, and that it differed 
from the theoretic standard more than 
their English standard did. His hon. 
Friend dwelt upon the inconvenience to 
foreign trade of their existing system? 
But what did the Standards Commis- 
sioners tell them with regard to the 
comparative importance of home and 
foreign transactions ?— 

“Tf we refer to the accessible Returns relating 
to money transactions—the amount of stamp duty 
levied on foreign bill-stamps—about £350,000 an- 
nually implies foreign transactions to the amount 
of about £600,000,000, while the amount of 
cheques and bills passed at the London Clearing 
House (in which many of the London bankers 
take no part) is about £3,300,000,000 ; and the 
transactions in the manufacturing districts, and 
the interior of the country generally, multiply this 
in an unknown ratio.” 


So much for the argument that was to 
be drawn from foreign trade. The in- 
convenience to that branch of their 
trade by the existing system was small, 
while upon the people at large the 
change would only be enforced by means 
of tyrannous force, which would disturb 
all existing arrangements, and upset all 
previous ideas. He might say a great 
deal more on that head; but it was self- 
evident that he would leave it to the 
imagination of hon. Members to work 
out for themselves. The scheme of the 
philosophers broke down as a scientific 
experiment ; it broke down as a matter 
of domestic convenience; it broke down 
as a bond of international fraternization. 
What real good there might be in it 
would be met by a permissive system. 
As to the argument of his hon. Friend, 
drawn from the fact that the Bill was 
read a second time three years ago, pend- 
ing the Report of the Standards Com- 
mission, the Standards Commission had 
since set aside that appeal, and had 
decided directly against the system in a 
compulsory form; and yet, with that 
adverse verdict in his face, his hon. 
Friend came forward bland and smiling, 
and desired them to set aside that ver- 
dict, and to accept a Bill which would 
create infinite trouble, infinite confusion, 
and infinite expense, for a problematic 
good. Heartily objecting to it, he would 
therefore move that that Bill be read a 
second time that day three months. 

Mr. STEVENSON, in seconding the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. B. Hope), 
said, he would discuss the Bill as one 
compelling, under penalties, the exclu- 
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sive adoption of the metric system within 
a very few years. Great misrepresenta- 
tion had been made as to their existing 
system of weights and measures having 
no uniformity, whereas at home and in 
America and the colonies, and wherever 
the English language was spoken, there 
was only one pound weight, one foot, 
and one pint, and these had a definite, 
well-understood relation to one another, 
though not always a decimal relation. 
The confusion of weights, and conse- 
quent frauds on the people, was one 
cause of the French Revolution, and a 
uniform system was a necessity. In 
Holland, there had been a like diver- 
sity, and so also in the different States 
of Germany. In 17 States of Germany 
there were now 16 different lengths of 
feet. We were under no such neces- 
sity of change. Germany, with France 
in close contact, could not help adopt- 
ing the system which had been estab- 
lished in France, after nearly a century 
of pressure. In some French work- 
shops the old Paris foot divided into 
12 inches was still used. The English 
units were much more intelligible than 
the metric. Everyone could form a 
clear conception of a pound weight. In 
France, the ‘‘pound,” of popular lan- 
guage, was a weight with 500 marked 
on it; and it was known, besides, by 
the three names of ‘500 grammes,” 
‘5 hectogrammes,” and ‘1 demi-kilo- 
gramme.” Every English workman had 
a clear conception of an inch and a foot; 
but these units were lost in the metric 
system; and as to their working men 
supporting the change, had they been 
told that they would have to burn their 
two-foot rules, and that they must no 
longer speak of ‘inch boards” and 
‘‘nine-by-three inch joists?’ If it was 
in international trade that the advan- 
tages of the change were to be reaped, 
he contended that they must first deci- 
malize their money; but that project 
was no further on now than it was 20 
years ago. No doubt in foreign trade 
the absence of common monies and 
weights must cause inconvenience to 
some one; but the circulars of merchants 
engaged in foreign trade showed that 
they easily made the necessary calcula- 
tions of the equivalents of the foreign 
coins and weights. Why, then, should 
Parliament, with a view of saving these 
persons a certain amount of trouble, per- 
sons who must in any case make the 
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calculations of freights and foreign ex- 
changes, subject the whole of the popu- 
lation to the irritation and inconvenience 
of having to adopt an entirely new system 
under compulsion of a law, which, he 
believed, could never be enforced? In 
order to illustrate the difficulties which 
the compulsory abolition of the pre- 
sent units would cause, he gave some 
examples of the calculations necessary 
in a chemical manufactory, where the 
same substance had to be followed 
through its solid, liquid, and gaseous 
states, and its quantity estimated in 
each—calculations involving simultane- 
ously weight and cubical capacity, based 
upon the units of the pound and the cubic 
foot. The present system was quite 
equal to such calculations, and the vessels 
used were constructed of dimensions in 
whole numbers of feet, and in round 
numbers of cubic feet in capacity. He 
could also give numerous instances 
where the manufacture of various ar- 
ticles would be wholly upset, which 
were of dimensions stated in inches, and 
halves, and quarters; for example, gas- 
pipes, augers, bolts and nuts, hinges, bar- 
iron, boiler plates, angle-iron. Lead was 
rolled of a thickness of so many pounds 
to the square foot. All these dimensions 
were part of the language of trade; for 
them the manufacturing machinery was 
adapted, and they were quite incommen- 
surable with metric dimensions, and they 
could not be altered. Cotton yarns and 
goods were classified and known in all 
the markets of the world by width, fine- 
ness of thread, length, and weight ex- 
pressed in English units; for instance, 
* 7 lbs shirtings”’ and “‘ forties yarn,” 
which were quoted in every Indian tele- 
gram, the latter representing such a fine- 
ness of yarn that 40 hanks of so many 
yards weighed one pound avoirdupois. 
He could give endless similar instances 
where their present units governed the 
shape and dimensions of articles of 
manufacture. The question ought not 
to be discussed solely with reference to 
this country, for the United States and 
all their colonies had adopted their sys- 
tem of weights and measures, together 
with the English language in which it 
was embedded. The American Congress 
had gone as far as we had, and per- 
mitted contracts in metric denomina- 
tions. He held in his hand the Report 
of the Committee of the University Con- 
vocation of New York, which was re- 
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cently invited by the Chairman of the 
Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives to discuss that question. They 
quoted the opinion of John Quincy 
‘ Adams, who, although he had a strong 
leaning to the metric system, yet esti- 
mated it as conceived with a disregard 
to human nature, and regarded the ob- 
stacles to its introduction as insurmount- 
able. The Committee much preferred the 
English system even in an educational 
point of view, as the mind could grasp 
the conception of external magnitude 
far more easily by its units than by 
those of the metric system. And they 
stated that, in their judgment, the adop- 
tion of the metric system, and the entire 
obliteration of every unit of weight and 
measure which now formed. the warp of 
our language and the base of our com- 
merce, while it was yet uncertain how 
far the change would be adopted, would 
be most unwise. John Quincy Adams 
stated that the transition state in France 
had caused frauds on the poor, who got 
one-fifth of a kilogramme instead of half 
a pound, the decimal divisions becoming 
snares to the honesty of the seller. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded with the fol- 
lowing quotation from Mr. Adams :— 
“To the common mass of the people, the use 
of weights is in the shop and the market. The 
article weighed is to be carried home for the daily 
subsistence of the family. Sub-divisions of the 
pound, the half, the quarter of a pound are often 
necessary to conciliate the wants and the means of 
the neediest portions of the people—that portion to 
whom the justice of weight and measure is a ne- 
cessary of life, and to whom it is one of the most 
sacred duties of the legislator to secure that jus- 
tice, so far as it can be secured by the operation 
of human institutions.” 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day three months.” — (Mr. Beresford 
Hope.) 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down (Mr. Stevenson) seemed to have 
made the remarkable discovery that when 
a new nomenclature was adopted, the 
old one would be got rid of. The real 
point at issue, however, was whether it 
would be advantageous to adopt the new 
instead of the old: and when three- 
fourths of the world had adopted the 
new, whether they ought to remain iso- 
lated in that respect from every other 
commercial country in the world? The 
new system had been adopted even in the 
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colonies. They had found that, although 
they inherited our old complex nomen- 
clature, it was an intolerable sacrifice 
retaining it, and it was necessary for 
them to abandon it; and was it to be 
supposed that England could not get rid 
of her own incubus, when the colonies 
had emancipated themselves from its in- 
fliction? Canada had adopted the metric 
system, and had required no compul- 
sion to do that which common sense 
dictated. 

Mr. STEVENSON said, he wished 
to know whether the system was com- 
pulsory in Canada ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
he did not say it was compulsory there, 
for no compulsion was needed ; but the 
hon. Gentleman had urged that, even if 
desired, it would be impossible to change 
the terms habitually used by the various 
trades in this country ; whereas the very 
fact of colonies, using in a great mea- 
sure the very same terms they had taken 
out with them from this country, having 
effected the change, ought to be a con- 
vincing argument that the proposed 
measure could be effected, and the new 
nomenclature succeed. 

Mr. STEVENSON: Not the nomen- 
clature, but the shapes and dimensions 
of the articles. 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY, in con- 
tinuation, said, that the present shapes 
and dimensions would easily adapt them- 
selves, provided the nomenclature was 
altered. The whole question was one 
of terminology. Settle that, and com- 
merce would eagerly take to the sim- 
plicity and universality of measures. He 
could understand the hon. Member for 
the University of Cambridge (Mr. B. 
Hope), who was President of the Archzeo- 
logical Association, saying — ‘‘ Perish 
the commerce of the world if I can but 
retain the ancient phraseology.”’ The 
hon. Member seemed to think that be- 
cause some chandlers and other traders 
of Tunbridge would find it impossible 
to master the new system, their interests 
ought to be weighed against those of the 
whole world. It was gravely said that 
asimpler system would effect a moral 
revolution; but he was astonished that 
anyone should seriously augur for main- 
taining a complicated arithmetic to an 
educational exercise. The assertion of 
so great a man as Herschell, that the 
unit of the new system had broken 
down as a scientific index, did not af- 
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fect the measure before the House. The 
simple question was, whether it was not 
desirable to have one unit for the whole 
world, and it mattered very little what 
that unit might be. It was the unity of 
the system which rendered it desirable 
to the whole world, and that was the 
real point to be aimed at. After all, 
they should think, not so much of terms, 
but of things, and he wished to point 
out how it ought to be considered, 
first, in connection with their home 
trade; and, secondly, in connection with 
the commerce of the world. As to their 
home trade, it was as disadvantageously 
affected by the existing confusion, as it 
could possibly be by the introduction of 
one more variety swallowing up all the 
rest. Did the hon. Gentleman forget 
that a stone meant a different weight in 
respect to almost every description of ar- 
icle, and that a hundredweight meant 
112 1bs, 120 lbs, 128 lbs, and even 140 lbs, 
in different localities, and according as it 
was used with respect to different com- 
modities? In his own county, a bushel 
meant 32 different measures. Was it 
of no importance to a commercial coun- 
try like England that she should be 
able to speak the language of commerce 
as understood all over the world? 
[Mr. ScovrrienD said, that this country 
should dictate what should be the lan- 
guage of commerce.} ‘That would be 
all very well if they were establishing a 
new order of things; but they had lis- 
tened so long to arguments like those 
from the hon. Member for South Shields 
(Mr. Stevenson), that the world had 
gone beyond them, and could not now be 
expected to hark back, and take a mea- 
sure from us. Was it just that this 
country should force 300,000,000 people 
to give up the system they had, with 
rescience, adopted, and which they 
ound well suited to universal commerce, 
in order that they should learn a later, 
even if better, system from us? The 
French system was as nearly perfect as 
anything human could be, and had been 
generally adopted, though it was true 
that Sir John Herschell had said that it 
would have been better had some other 
mode of measurement for the metre been 
adopted. The test of standard was a 
separate question ; an universal unit, in 
the double sense of universal application 
to all kinds of measurement, and of 
universal adoption by all, was the sub- 
ject of debate, After all there was only 
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a difference of three inches between the 
metre and the yard, while 1,000 kilo- 
grammes weighed within 15 Ibs of their 
ton, two Ibs being only slightly in ex- 
cess of a kilogramme, and the chain 
was within a fow inches of the corre- 
sponding metric measure. Under these 
circumstances, it would not be necessary 
to make any very great change in their 
weights and measures in order to adapt 
them to the metric system, even with- 
out using new terms; but, however that 
might be, a system which measured 
length, area, bulk, and weight by one 
unit, was superior to a system which 
had not only a separate unit for all 
modes of measurement, but 20 mean- 
ings for every measure. The Report 
of the Standards Commission, which 
had been presented to hon. Members 
that morning, showed that in conse- 
quence of the difference that existed in 
their weights and measures, they were 
unable to enter into any fair postal ar- 
rangement with foreign countries, and 
that, consequently, they had to put up 
with considerable loss on that score. He 
had to thank the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council for having introduced the study 
of the metric system into their primary 
schools, which was certainly a very im- 
portant step in the right direction. 
Children would soon rebel against avoir- 
dupois. In their last Report the Stan- 
dards Commissioners had proposed the 
abolition of troy weight; and, in fact, 
they had recommended, on every occa- 
sion, every possible advance in the di- 
rection of adopting the metric system. 
He understood that the Government 
were about to offer the hon. Member 
who had introduced this Bill (Mr. J. 
B. Smith) a sort of compromise, to 
the effect that, if he would withdraw 
his measure for the present, they would, 
on a subsequent occasion, bring in a Bill 
rendering the adoption of the metric 
system permissive. In the event of 
such an offer being made, imperfect as 
it was, he should be inclined to advise 
the hon. Member to accept it, because 
once the metric system had a fair 
trial, it would be sure to gain for it- 
self general acceptance throughout the 
country. He agreed with wlhfat had 
fallen from the hon. Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. B. Hope) 
in the course of that debate, that that 
Bill should have been brought in by the 
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Government, who, however, had not 
shown much alacrity in the matter; but, 
under the circumstances, perhaps it would 
be as well for the hon. Member to accept 
their offer, and to withdraw his Bill for 
the present. ; 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, in the few remarks he intended to 
offer upon the Bill, he should not at- 
tempt to deal with the subject upon 
scientific, archeological, or theoretical 
grounds, but should confine his obser- 
vations to the practical points which ap- 

eared to him involved in the question 
before the House. He could not concur 
in the depreciation which had been at- 
tempted of the able speech of the hon. 
Member for South Shields (Mr. Steven- 
son), which he believed had thoroughly 
thrashed out the subject from a practical 
and commercial point of view. That 
speech, he considered, was not directed 
against the permissive introduction and 
legalization of the metric system in this 
country, but against its compulsory 
adoption. He could not accept the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. J. B. Smith) that their system 
of weights and measures must either 
remain as it was at present, or that 
they must adopt the metric system off- 
hand and render its use compulsory. 
There were high authorities in favour 
of adopting the intermediate course of 
allowing two systems to walk side by 
side; at all events, for a time. That 
was the first time that the issue on that 
subject had been directly and fairly be- 
fore the House, it having on all previous 
occasions when it had been under dis- 
cussion been disposed of by a side 
wind. As a matter of course, it was 
impossible to expect that any legislation 
could take place on the question that 
Session, and the simple question for de- 
termination now was, whether the House 
was prepared to assert the principle 
that the early introduction, by way of 
compulsion, of the mettie system, to the 
exclusion of the present system, was 
desirable. That question had never been 
directly before the House before, and it 
was important that that fact should be 
known, because he was aware that there 
was a_ general impression prevalent 
abroad that the House of Commons had 
already decided in favour of the early 
introduction of a compulsory metric sys- 
tem. But that was quite a mistake. 
Thus, when Mr. Ewart’s Bill was be- 
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fore the House in 1863, it was read a 
second time on the understanding that 
the measure was to be converted into a 
permissive one. Again, the Bill! of 1864 
was got rid of by Mr. Milner Gibson, 
the then President of the Board of 
Trade, who substituted for it the short 
Act of which so much had been heard, 
and about which there had been much 
miseonception. It was true that Act 
bore the title of an Act to legalize the 
use of metric weights and measures, 
but all it did was to render contracts 
under the metric ‘system legal, which 
they were not before, while it by no means 
legalized the use of those weights and 
measures in this country, for at that 
moment any person who had metric 
weights and measures in his possession 
was liable to prosecution. Then as re- 
garded the Compulsory Bill of 1868,-it 
was read a second time on the defifiite 
understanding that it should proceed no 
further, but that the House should await 
the Report of the Commission which 
had now been presented. Great import- 
ance was attached to the recommendation 
of the Parliamentary Committee of 1862. 
That recommendation simply was that 
the use of the metric system should be 
rendered legal, but that there should be 
no compulsory measure brought in until 
sanctioned by the general conviction 
of the country, and they made pre- 
cisely the same recommendation as the 
Standards Commission—namely, that a 
trial should be made by the Government 
sanctioning the use of the metric system 
in levying the Customs duties. The 
Royal Commission agreed on that point 
with the Committee. In short, all the 
principal authorities on the question 
were agreed that if the metric system 
were to be introduced into this coutitry, 
it must be done by tentative and permis- 
sive preliminary steps, and that the use of 
the system must be rendered legal, ‘hot 
compulsory. While stating that such 
was the present condition of the question, 
he might mention, in answer to some 
observations of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Stockport, that the loss to the 
Post Office in their arrangements with 
foreign countries, occasioned by the dif- 
ference between our weights and mea- 
sures, only amounted to £500 a-year. 
In his opinion, the general feeling of 
this country was not at present such as 
would justify the compulsory introduc- 
tion of the metric system. Before any 
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system such as that could be compul- 
sorily introduced it would be necessary 
to have the country in favour of it, be- 
cause there was no country in which the 
difficulties of enforcing it against the 
will of the people would be so great as 
in England. The examples of France, 
Germany, and of British India would not 
justify a hasty decision ; the evils which 
formerly existed there having been far 
more intolerable than anything of the 
same kind here. He did not deny that 
there were evils in this country; but 
they had a single yard, a single pound, 
and a single gallon, while in France, 
before the First French Revolution, 
there were some 50 such measures and 
weights. The Royal Commission of 
1869 had reported against now fixing 
any future time at which the metric 
system should be made compulsory ; 
and, further, that it would be inexpe- 
dient to legislate upon the metric system 
at all until the whole subject of weights 
and measures could be dealt with by 
Government in one Bill. He agreed 
with that, but, at the same time, admit- 
ted that it would become the duty of 
Government to make some proposal of 
that nature to the House at the earliest 
practicable time. Perhaps the best course 
would be to put the metric system on an 
equal footing with the present Imperial 
system for a time, so that the public 
might become familiar with its qualities. 
That course had been recommended by 
the Committee of the United States 
Congress, for the metric system was not, 
as had been generally supposed, com- 
pulsory in America at present. The 
Report of the Committee of the Cana- 
dian Senate in 1870 showed that the 
Canadians were under the impression 
that the metric system was already per- 
missively established, and the Commit- 
tee recommended that our example 
should be followed, and that the metric 
system should be adopted conjointly 
with the existing system. Under all 
the circumstances of the case, he would 
put it to the hon. Member whether it 
was desirable to ask the House to com- 
mit itself at once to the adoption of the 
metric system, or whether it would not 
be better to postpone the consideration of 
the matter, and leave it to the Govern- 
ment to introduce a complete measure 
next Session. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, the hon. 
Member for Stockport (Mr. J. B. Smith), 
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who had introduced that subject had un- 
derrated the difficulties involved in his 
proposal. He (Mr. Scourfield) thought 
the adoption of the metric system at the 
present time would be infinitely more 
difficult than it would have been 30 
years ago, for the real question at issue 
was whether the penny should be aban- 
doned or the pound. A Royal Commis- 
sion had reported against giving up the 
sovereign, and the penny had been forced 
into almost every popular transaction in 
the country, and to abolish it would 
cause immense confusion, a result which 
he, for one, desired to avoid. It was the 
basis of their postage and their railway 
fares, and formed the standard for all the 
more simple commercial transactions in 
which, of course, the larger and less 
educated portion of the community were 
engaged. He was strongly opposed to 
abandoning the duodecimal system in 
favour of the decimal, which although 
affording a good basis for rough di- 
visions, was in his opinion very much 


exaggerated with respect to its superior 


advantages. Obviously 12 was a far 
more convenient number than 10. 12 
could be divided by four figures, while 
10 could be divided only by two. 

Mr. BAINES said, the Select Com- 
mittee of 1862 had unanimously recom- 
mended that the decimal system should 
be cautiously introduced, and he was 
surprised to hear the trivial objections 
raised to it. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Shields (Mr. Stevenson) 
seemed incapable of divesting his mind 
of the influence of habit; but he would 
remind him that his neighbours, Sir 
William Armstrong, Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth, and Sir William Fairbairn, were 
all strongly in favour of the metric 
system. The last meeting of the Cham- 
bers of Commerce had passed a unani- 
mous resolution in favour of that system, 
and the Chambersof Agriculture had pro- 
nounced the same verdict; and it was 
used by the extensive chemical manu- 
facturers, Messrs. Muspratt, of Liverpool, 
and the principal chemical firms in both 
England and France. If the permissive 
system were fairly tried, he should pre- 
fer it; but on the whole, relying on the 
promise of the Government, he would 
recommend his hon. Friend (Mr. J. B. 
Smith) not to divide. Those who spoke 
of it as incomprehensible had evidently 
never given a moment’s attention to it. 
A single lesson on the black board would 
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convince the House of its superiority, 
and as for simplicity, a mechanic who 
happened to go out to Lyons on a job, 
gave evidence before the Committee that 
he had mastered the system in three 
weeks, and was able to do his marketing 
there without assistance. 

Mr. C. 8. READ said, it was not often 
that a Representative of the agricultural 
interest appeared in the ranks of the 
Radical Reformers; but he had come to 
the conclusion that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary that the weights and measures of 
this country should be adapted to one uni- 
form standard. Within the last few years 
he had been induced to change his former 
opinion on this question, and he now be- 
lieved the metric system was the best 
they could adopt. In the course of his 
experience, he had bought and sold in 
Oxfordshire, Norfolk, and Pembroke- 
shire by different weights for different 
articles, and referring to the numerous 
weights which answered to the name of 
‘‘stone,” he remarked that in Shropshire, 
not only were there different weights in 
different towns, but different weights on 
different market days in the same town. 
In these days of telegraphs and railways, 
wheninformation and transit were so quick 
between their markets, it was essentially 
requisite something should be done in the 
direction of that reform. He had, in one 
town, seen beef sold by the hundred- 
weight, mutton by the pound, and pork 
by the score. If the present age did not 
gain any advantage from a change, the 
next generation would derive incalculable 
benefit from the metric system, if it were 
adopted now. It would confer great ad- 
vantage on the children of the working 
classes by sparing them the trouble of 
mastering the conflicting details of the 
present system of weights and measures, 
and of which he was conscious by witness- 
ing the struggles of his own little girl who 
had lately passed through the ordeal. No 
one could doubt that they must have a 
compulsory system at some time or other ; 
and while he admitted that the lapse of 
a long period might be advisable before 
a compulsory provision came into force, 
he contended that it should not extend 
beyond ten years, lest the subject passed 
out of the public mind, as might happen 
if 30 years were allowed to elapse. 

Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE 
said, the hon. Member for Stockport (Mr. 
J. B. Smith) had not condescended to 
prove that the system he wished to intro- 
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duce was good, but had contented him- 
self with stating how many countries had 
adopted it; and he seemed wholly to 
have forgotten the enormous cost that 
would be incurred by those who could 
ill afford to bear it, if this Bill be- 
came law all tradesmen would be com- 
pelled to replace all their weights and 
measures. He (Mr. Alderman Lawrence) 
believed that the advantages to be de- 
rived from the introduction of the system 
would never compensate the losses caused 
by the confusion and expense necessary 
to establish it. By the proposed change 
of measures it was probable, in respect 
to liquids, that the rich would gain, while 
the poor would most certainly lose ; and 
how were they, for instance, to adjust 
the price to the difference between the 
litre or the half litre, and the quart or the 
pint, in the case of beer or milk? No 
doubt it would be well to have an uni- 
form system ; but they had an Imperial 
bushel, and the Government had found 
it impossible to secure its general adop- 
tion. What chance would there be of 
carrying out the decimal system on the 
basis of the Imperial bushel? Under 
the metric system the effect of the sub- 
stitution of the litre for the quart would 
be, that the working man would get 
#ths of a pint of beer instead of a 
pint. To the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle (Sir Wilfred Lawson) that 
might appear an advantage; but then 
for the less quantity of beer he would no 
doubt continue to pay the same amount 
of money. It might be said that these 
things would adjust themselves in the 
long run, and perhaps they would, after 
a long period of annoyance and loss to 
the many; but they ought totake care that 
the people should be able to understand 
any new system before it was introduced. 
It might be right that the metric system 
should be taught in their schools, and 
sufficient time ought to be allowed before 
it was attempted to enforce its adoption. 
He cordially endorsed the views enun- 
ciated by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade, and did 
not object to that system being made 
permissive, but on the part of the great 
body of the working classes he must 
firmly oppose any measure rendering its 
adoption compulsory. Whatever might 
be the case as to large foreign transac- 
tions, it was impossible in small transac- 
tions amongst the great body of the 
people, to carry out at the present time 
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any system of weights and measures 
which did not admit of division into 
halves and quarters. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought that 
a measure of that extent and importance 
could not be fairly brought under the 
consideration of Parliament, except by 
the Government, for it was impossible 
that it could be advantageously legis- 
lated on by private Members. They 
had been told that it was desirable to 
have a uniform unit which should be 
common to all the world. That was a 
vast philosophical idea; but as to the 
prospect of its being universally adopted 
among all nations they were left very 
much in the dark, for there was only the 
Government that could inform them as 
to the likelihood of that universal adop- 
tion being realized. Then it was said 
that they were to go to a foreign capital 
for their unit—that was to say, that a 
piece of metal of certain dimensions was 
to remain in the custody of certain per- 
sons there. But in that foreign capital 
they were not the most certain people in 
the world ; and it was impossible to tell 
how long it would be before that piece 
of metal was melted down, or otherwise 
disappeared ; and then where would be 
their unit? It was said they would 
have to set to and measure the earth 
again, for that was the way in which 
their unit had been arrived at; but 
different people in different parts of the 
world might set to and measure the 
earth for themselves, when there would 
be no certainty that their calculations 
would agree, and thus they might pos- 
sibly have not one unit, but two or even 
more. It was asserted by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Norfolk (Mr. C. 8. Read) that 
their agriculturists were most anxious 
that uniform measures should be adopted. 
If so, why on earth did they not do it? 
One could hardly conceive of a stronger 
law than that which said that the Im- 
perial bushel should be the only measure 
by which grain was to be sold; but for 
some reasons best known to themselves, 
agriculturists in different parts of the 
kingdom—a class very apt to do as they 
liked—did not choose to sell by it. Before 
a Committee of that House, of which the 
late Mr. Cobden was a Member, that 
very question of the various ways in 
which corn was sold came up, and 
among the various suggestions made to 
induce all men to obey the law, was 
one made by Mr. Cobden—because they 
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had really nothing to do but to obey the 
present law, and he did not know that 
they would be more willing to obey it if 
a new-fangled name, which they did not 
understand, were substituted for one 
which they did understand—it was asked, 
could they not easily have a policeman 
in the market to see that the sales were 
carried on according to law? The un- 
happy policeman, however, who had that 
to do might not have a very enviable 
position; but if their agriculturists 
would not obey the law, and persisted in 
selling in such a variety of different ways 
that no man would pretend either to 
enumerate or define them, he did not see 
what they would gain by adopting that 
Bill. Was it to be supposed that their 
labourers would very easily understand 
the new system, and was it possible that 
the adjustments under it would be so 
equal as between master and man that 
neither of the two would think himself 
wronged in its application? Again, he 
did not believe that a change of weights 
and measures could be made in any year 
without involving a direct expenditure 
of some £3,000,000 sterling in the 
United Kingdom. That might seem a © 
large sum, but he knew that in ten of 
their principal trades they had about 
1,000,000 of retail traders, and how 
heavy would be the cost of a new set of 
weights and measures to them, not to 
speak of the private householders of the 
country! When the Government could 
say there was a reasonable certainty that 
all other nations would adopt the same 
uniform system, it would be time enough 
to ask our people to bear such a tax, 
and to make a change which would 
create great internal confusion. They 
knew what had happened in France; 
how Frenchmen first began to cut off 
their King’s head, declared there was 
no God, set up a social evil as an object 
of worship, and cast aside all the ancient 
provinces and limits of the land. There 
was also an enormous change of pro- 
perty, almost to the extent of being uni- 
versal; and when that was done they 
set about measuring the world, and en- 
forced that unit which people were so 
very fond of throughout France, where 
they had a vast number of different 
measures in every province. He should 
be very glad to hear how long it took, 
with all the despotism that existed in 
France, before the old system of weights 
and measures was fairly got rid of. That 
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was a matter upon which the Govern- 
ment ought to give them some informa- 
tion. He should therefore be sorry to 
see a Bill of that sort passed until, at 
all events, they had an assurance that 
there was to be some uniform system 
agreed upon for all the world; that all 
the world was to agree where the uni- 
versal measure or standard was to be 
kept, or could always be got at; and 
also, until they had some proof that 
there would be a greater disposition to 
obey any new fanciful law on that sub- 
ject than experience had shown to exist 
in regard to the adoption of the Im- 
perial bushel. For those reasons, he 
cordially supported the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. B. Hope). 

Mr. FOTHERGILL said, the diffi- 
culties of introducing the metric system 
into this country would be almost insur- 
mountable ; and as a large employer of 
labour, he was certain that such a Bill 
as that would meet with the strong dis- 
favour of the working classes, who 
knew the present system perfectly well, 
and understood all its working, but who 
would have all their habits and notions 
in regard to work and wages upset by 
the introduction of a new system. In- 
deed, he believed it would be more un- 
palatable to them than even a proposal 
to reduce their wages would be. The 
trouble and annoyance to manufacturers 
and employers of labour would also be 
considerable, and the metric system 
would entail on them large expense, not 
only in the purchase of new weights, 
but in the manufacture of new machi- 
nery, for in his own business there were 
hundreds of thousands of pounds’ worth 
of rolls for manufacturing iron rails, 
and as those rolls were adapted to the 
English measurement, they would all 
have to be replaced. That would entail 
a vast expense, and it would paralyze 
for the time the industries of the country. 
For those reasons, then, he must say he 
was strongly opposed to the Bill. 

Mr. PELL, in supporting the Bill, 
said, he held that the balance of con- 
venience was on the side of the sup- 
porters of that Bill, rather than on that 
of its opponents. The introduction of 
the metric system dated from about 
the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, and 500,000,000 of people had 
adopted it and made it compulsory, 
while other nations were introducing it 
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in a more tentative manner. Those 
foreign countries had embraced it on the 
very score of convenience; while, as an 
example of the inconvenience of their 
present system, the documents presented 
to the House almost every week were 
exceedingly difficult to understand from 
the attempt to place the two systems 
side by side; he referred to the Returns 
of foreign trade from the Secretaries of 
our Embassies and from our Consuls. 
The owners and occupiers of land in 
the country had also given considerable 
attention to that subject, and were fa- 
vourable to the proposed change. There 
might be reasons why that change should 
not be rendered compulsory; but they 
ought not to come from the Treasury 
bench after the proposal lately made by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to apply 
the decimal system in levying the income 
tax. The hon. Member for London (Mr. 
Alderman Lawrence) had asked how 
they were to adjust prices in applying 
new measures of capacity to milk and 
beer sold in that city. Nothing could 
be easier. In the one case there should 
be a less application of water; and in 
the other the ‘‘ dashing”’ process might 
be advantageously adopted. Measure- 
ments of land were taken by the chain of 
100 parts, and not by the foot or yard, the 
chain being commonly understood by the 
labouring class ; for there was no doubt 
that the pole, consisting of 53 yards, was 
a most inconvenient lineal measure. He 
doubted whether any legislation would 
succeed in forcing the sellers of corn in 
the different counties of England to 
adopt one uniform weight and measure ; 
but the great corn merchants of Liver- 
pool abandoned the system of quoting 
their prices by quarters and bushels, 
and adopted instead the decimal princi- 
ple of 100Ibs. The Central Chamber 
of Agriculture had discussed that ques- 
tion twice, and while they saw that 
there would be some difficulty in intro- 
ducing a great change at a moment, or 
even at a year’s notice, the last resolu- 
tion they had come to on the subject was 
to urge the Education Department to 
make the metrical system a part of the 
instruction given in their elementary 
schools—a suggestion which he was de- 
lighted to find was likely to be adopted. 
There would be no difficulty, as the 
hon. Member for South Shields (Mr. 
Stevenson) seemed tothink, in measuring 
gas pipes, or in quoting lead under the 
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new system contemplated by the Bill, 
and seeing that lead was weighed, and 
the quality appraised, on a different 
principle in various localities, it appeared 
that if there was one substance more 
than another which would supply an 
argument against the view taken by the 
hon. Member, it was that. After all, 
in their opposition to that Bill, were 
they not unconsciously animated by 
selfish thoughtfulness about the present 
time, and the inconvenience which would 
at first be experienced, rather than by 
that provision and that regard for others 
who were to come after them, which 
was the only becoming spirit in which 
to legislate? ‘To those who were now 
growing up this system would, before 
very long, present itself as a necessity. 
As to the difficulty of finding names for 
the new weights and measures it was 
purely imaginary, for the people with 
their usual good sense would adopt the 
novel nomenclature; and if not, they 
could fall back on those already in use. 
His own opinion was, however, that 
those who were terrified at the introduc- 
tion of strange names would, like the 
Fakenham cottager, ‘‘ learn to love the 
sound that frightened them before.” 
CotoneL SYKES said, there was con- 
siderable waste of time in reducing 
figures relating to foreign and English 
weights and measures to a common 
standard; and, in fact, it could not be 
done without reducing the English sys- 
tem to decimals, and he could personally 
testify, after the experience of half-a- 
century in dealing with foreign and 
English meteorological and statistical 
tables, that their reduction to a common 
denomination was a work of vexatious 
labour. And to save this labour was to 
save time, and with a business nation 
like ours to save time was to save money. 
In regard to the metric terms which 
seemed so uncouth and unpalatable to 
the bulk of Englishmen, why should they 
not preserve the old ones, such as the old 
English names of yard and ton, &c., and 
simply adopt the quantities of the metric 
system? Those who were opposed to 
the proposals of the Bill before the 
House urged as one of their strongest 
arguments the difficulty there would be 
in inducing people who had been for so 
many years accustomed to the present 
system to submit to the radical change 
which would be involved. The answer 
to that was that the change had been 
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made by Continental nations, who had 
also been accustomed to a different sys- 
tem, and not only without inconvenience 
but with positive advantage. He would 
suggest that the best course would be 
to bring in a Bill next Session rendering 
the metric system legal, but making its 
operation permissive and confining it 
to a short series of years, after which its 
adoption should be compulsory in case 
the experiment proved successful. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, it seemed 
to be generally admitted that the metric 
system possessed great advantages over 
that at present in use in this country ; 
but it was thought that a compulsory 
change suddenly made would be pro- 
ductive of considerable inconvenience to 
the humbler classes. He believed it was 
not denied that the commercial classes, 
as represented by the Chambers of Com- 
merce, would welcome the proposed 
change without delay. Now, it should 
be borne in mind that the great increase 
of trade in this country was of a foreign 
character, and the inconvenience result- 
ing from the present system was annually 
on the increase. Most of the great com- 
mercial countries in Europe had com- 
pulsorily introduced the decimal system, 
while the United States and their own 
Indian possessions had adopted the per- 
missive system. It appeared to him that 
the practical difficulty with which they 
had to contend was this—that so long 
as the metric system was only permissive 
in this country, they would find the 
schoolmasters and the school boards not 
sufficiently fixed in their determination 
to teach that system. But once let it be 
known throughout the country that the 
system would be enacted compulsorily, 
and would come into force in the course 
of ten years from the present time, and 
the school boards would make arrange- 
ments for teaching it; and thusin a very 
short time the minds of the children 
would become familiarized with the new 
and improved system. A near relative 
of his, who had a seat in the last Par- 
liament, and who happened to have two 
large establishments in France, had ex- 
pressed his astonishment that this coun- 
try should have lagged so far behind 
France in this matter, and should not 
have before now turned its attention to 
the great advantages of the metric sys- 
tem; and many of the workmen em- 
ployed by him had repeatedly borne wit- 
ness to the ease with which the system 
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was learnt by even the most inexpe- 
rienced. He trusted that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Stockport (Mr. J. B. 
Smith) would have the courage to divide 
the House. 

Mr. EASTWICK said, he also hoped 
the hon. Member in charge of the Bill 
(Mr. J. B. Smith) would not accept the 
sop thrown out to him from the Trea- 
sury bench. No doubt it would have 
been better for the matter to have been 
in the hands of the Government; but 
they had failed to take it up so far, and 
it was not likely that legislation on the 
subject would have much chance if all 
the weights and measures in the country 
were added to the other burdens now 
resting on the shoulders of the Execu- 
tive. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 77; Noes 
82: Majority 5. 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill put off for three months. 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hick, Bill to make provi- 
sion respecting Explosions of Steam Boilers, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hick, Mr. 
Staverey [Iitt, Mr. Miter, and Sir Toomas 
Bazuey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 273.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 27th July, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Postic Buus—First Reading— 
Industrial and Provident Societies Amendment * 
(279) ; Limited Owners Residence Act (1870) 
Amendment * (280), 

Second Reading— Metropolitan Tramways Provi- 
sional Orders Suspension * (274). 

Committee—Report—East India (Bishops’ Leave 
of Absence) * (268). 

Report — Private Chapels* (275); Charitable 
Donations and Bequests (Ireland)* (277); 
Sewage Utilization Supplemental * (254). 

Third Reading — Petroleum * (238); Election 
Commissioners Expenses * (255); Church 
Building Acts Amendment * [267], and passed. 


Mr. Iilingworth 
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H.R.H. THE PRINCE ARTHUR. 
MESSAGE FROM THE QUEEN. 


Delivered by The Earl Granvittz, and 
read by The Lorp CHANCELLOR, as fol- 
lows: 


Viororma R. 

“Her Majesty being desirous of making com- 
petent provision for the honourable support and 
maintenance of her third son, Prince Arthur 
William Patrick Albert, on his coming of age, 
relies upon the attachment of the House of Lords 
to concur in the adoption of such measures as 
may be suitable to the occasion. 

“Viotor1a R,” 


Ordered, That the said Message be 
taken into consideration Zo-morrow. 


7 


ARMY REGULATION BILL.—THE 
ROYAL WARRANT. 
NOTICE OF AMENDMENT. 


Lorp CAIRNS: I wish to give Notice 
that to-morrow, before the Orders of the 
Day are proceeded with, I propose to 
put a Question to the noble Earl oppo- 
site (Earl Granville) with regard to the 
course of Public Business in this House, 
with especial reference to the measures 
expected to come up from the House of 
Commons. I will also take this oppor- 
tunity of giving Notice on behalf of my 
noble Friend the Duke of Richmond, 
who is unable to be present. My noble 
Friend, as your Lordships will remem- 
ber, has given notice of an Amendment 
which he intends to accompany the second 
reading of the Army Regulation Bill, and 
to be appended to the words by which 
we assent to the second reading. We 
understand that in some quarters doubts 
have been expressed as to the regularity 
of that form of Motion. [Earl Gran- 
viLLE: Hear, hear.] Now, my noble 
Friend does not at all admit that form 
of Motion to be contrary to the Rules of 
the House or altogether without prece- 
dent. Nothing, however, could be more 
undesirable or further from my noble 
Friend’s wish than to have a discussion 
upon a grave question of constitutional 
importance prefaced by any controversy 
upon a point of Order. With a view, 
therefore, of obtaining a result precisely 
the same without raising any difficulty 
as to the form of proceeding, my noble 
Friend intends to propose his Motion in 
substitution, in the first place, for the 
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Motion set down in the Orders of the 
Day. I have therefore to give notice 
that my noble Friend will, on the Motion 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time,” to propose the omission of all the 
words after ‘“‘that” in order to insert 
the following words :— 

“This House, before assenting to the second 
reading of this Bill, desires to express its opinion 
that the interposition of the Executive during 
the progress of a measure submitted to Parlia- 
ment by Her Majesty in order to attain by the 
exercise of the Prerogative, and without the aid 
of Parliament, the principal object included in 

* that measure is calculated to depreciate and neu- 

tralize the independent action of the Legislature, 
and is strongly to be condemned.” 
Their Lordships would observe that this 
Motion did not propose to interfere with 
the second reading of the Bill. It, in fact, 
invites Government to propose the second 
reading, possibly at once, or, at all 
events, on the following day. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he was ex- 
tremely glad that the change announced 
by the noble and learned Lord was to be 
made. He was quite certain that the 
course originally proposed by the noble 
Duke would have created a precedent of 
a most inconvenient and objectionable 
character. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, he would 
now repeat the Question he had asked 
the other day—namely, Whether the 
noble Earl had any objection to inform 
the House what Amendments they pro- 
posed to introduce into the Bill in Com- 
mittee ? 

Eart GRANVILLE replied, that 
since the intimation made by him that 
the Government would not oppose altera- 
tions of a certain character if they 
were more agreeable to their Lordships, 
and if the opposite side thought it de- 
sirable to make them, the circumstances 
of the case had been considerably altered 
by the Notice of the intervention of a 
vote of censure before the second reading 
was agreed to. Still, there was nothing 
he said on Thursday from which he de- 
sired to withdraw. If any alterations 
were proposed coming within the com- 
pass of what he then stated, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would offer no serious 
opposition to them. 

Viscount EVERSLEY rejoiced at the 
change which had just been announced 
by the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Cairns), having been apprehensive that 
an inconvenient precedent was about to 
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the Question—‘‘ That a Bill be read a 
second time.”” He, of course, could not 
speak with any authority as to the prac- 
tice of their Lordships’ House; but he 
could speak with some confidence with 
regard to the Rules of the House of 
Commons; and, although he had often 
known an attempt made to add to this 
particular Question words giving reasons 
for the vote, this attempt had always 
been resisted. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he was sorry 
to be obliged to notice an irregularity 
in the Notice of his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Cairns) ; buttheir Lordships 
could not allow Notice to be given of a 
Question to precede the Order of the Day 
without destroying the regularity of their 
Orders. If this were allowed Notice 
might be given of any other Motion to 
take precedence of the Orders of the 
Day. There was, however, no objection 
to the noble Lord giving private Notice 
of his Question to the noble Earl. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD remarked that 
the objection of the noble Lord was of a 
technical character. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, an interval 
of a quarter of an hour was allowed be- 
fore the consideration of the Orders of 
the Day in which noble Lords might 
put Questions of which private Notice 
had been given; but it would be a de- 
parture from all their rules if they al- 
lowed a Notice of a Question to be asked 
before the Orders of the Day to appear 
on the Notices. 

Lorp CAIRNS regretted having to 
differ from his noble Friend on a ques- 
tion of Order, but felt compelled to stand 
up for a most valuable privilege of the 
House—namely, the power of asking 
Questions before the Orders of the Day 
were read. That was a privilege which 
had been always possessed by the House 
and largely exercised before the passing 
of the Standing Orders dealing with the 
subject of Notices of Questions. But 
the Standing Order directed that when 
it was intended to make a statement, or 
raise an argument in regard to a Ques- 
tion, then, and then only, should Notice 
be given and put upon the Paper. If it 
was not intended to raise a debate the 
power of the House remained exactly as 
it was before. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he had not 
the slightest objection to the Question 
being put before a quarter past 5 P.M., or 
of private Notice being given to his noble 
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Friend opposite ; but he did object in the 
strongest possible way to Notice appear- 
ing on the Minutes of an intention to 
ask a Question before the Orders of the 
Day—because if that were permitted, 
any Question could be raised, and noble 
Lords would be deprived of the advan- 
tages they might have obtained by giving 
Notice of Orders of the Day, while there 
would be no regularity with regard to 
the precedence of those Orders. 

Ture Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
his noble Friend apparently did not mind 
a thing being done, or an intention being 
expressed to do it, but it must not be 
printed. Were they then to do it on the 
sly? If their Lordships bound them- 
selves by such rigid regulations in refer- 
ence to such matters as were necessary 
inthe House of Commons, they would lose 
the main advantage which they derived 
from their comparative freedom from 
occupation. But in the House of Com- 
mons the privilege of asking Questions 
before the Orders of the Day was jea- 
lously preserved. 

Eart GRANVILLE agreed with the 
noble Lord (Lord Redesdale), though he 
did not think the matter had any prac- 
tical importance. The Standing Order 
required Notice to be given in the Orders 
of the Day of any Question to be pre- 
faced by a statement or likely to lead to 
a discussion; and, presuming that the 
noble and learned Lord intended to make 
a statement, there was no reason why 
this particular Notice should not be in 
the same position as the Question about 
to be proposed by the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Carnarvon), which stood at the 
bottom of the Orders. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he certainly in- 
tended to make some observations as to 
the course of Public Business, and he 
did not wish to postpone this till 8 or 9 
o’clock, when most of their Lordships 
might have left the House. In the event 
of any difficulty as to form, he should 
move the adjournment of the House in 
order to enable him to make these re- 
marks. 

Lorpv REDESDALE still objected to 
a Question being placed on the Paper 
before the Orders, and saw no reason to 
apprehend that it might otherwise be 
delayed till 8 or 9 o’clock. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL remarked 
that there could be no objection to a 
short Question being put before the 
Orders of the Day ; but the Business of 
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the House would be retarded by one 
being so put which, with the answer, 
would occupy some time. 


Precautions. 


CHOLERA—SANITARY PRECAUTIONS. 
QUESTION. 


THe Eart or CARNARVON desired, 
as the Session, he hoped, was approach- 
ing a close, and as there was a consider- 
able pressure of Public Business, to put 
a Question on a matter which concerned 
the lives and the health of the people of 
this country, and it was desirable that 
the Government should be able to give 
a satisfactory answer. It had been stated 
that the cholera, which had repeatedly 
visited us, was raging in some parts of 
European Russia, and was steadily movy- 
ing in a westerly direction. It appeared, 
from a statement of the Registrar Ge- 
neral, that it had broken out in a town 
in Poland on the Niemdur, was extend- 
ing, and might be expected to reach 
Germany within two or three weeks at 
the outside. He was not aware whether 
this was to be regarded as a fresh im- 
portation of cholera from Russia, or 
whether, as was to be hoped, it was a 
revival of a pestilence which existed in 
that part of Europe four or five years 
ago, and had showed signs of occasional 
existence. The Government had pro- 
bably made inquiries of the Prussian 
and other German Courts on this point. 
He had no great opinion of the inter- 
vention of the Government in matters 
of this kind; but some action was de- 
sirable, as cholera was, if not wholly, 
yet partially preventible. A Commission 
sat last winter, or the year before, on 
water supply. Now, as was very well 
known, cholera had generally been found 
to follow the line of great rivers—whe- 
ther or not because the water carried 
the infection he would not say—or whe- 
ther it was only by the concentration of 
traffic—but water supply had certainly 
an important bearing, and demanded the 
closest attention. He feared it was too 
much to expect any action to be taken 
by the Government this year as to this 
or as to the measures recommended by 
the Sanitary Commission, for valuable 
time had been allowed to go by, and the 
Government could scarcely now, by dint 
of the utmost energy, achieve any satis- 
factory result. Yet some steps might 
be taken, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might put themaeltes in commu- 
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nication with the local authorities, with 
a view of preventing, as far as possible, 
the introduction of the plague into this 
country, if, indeed, it should be moving 
towards us. It was to be hoped that 
the report might be entirely unfounded, 
and traceable to a pestilence existing in 
Russia for some time. But whether that 
was so or not, the duty of Her Majesty’s 
Government was clear, to leave no stone 
unturned, no effort untried, to guard 
against the introduction of the disease, 
and in case of its entrance to circum- 
scribe its operation. The general expe- 
rience had been that first we had ample 
warning, then we were found unpre- 
pared, and lastly we had dealt with the 
scourge under the influence of panic in- 
stead of having first raised bulwarks 
against it of scientific principles. It 
was undoubtedly the duty of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to state what they 
were about to do in regard to a matter 
of such great importance ; and he there- 
fore wished to ask whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are prepared to take 
any, and, if so, what precautions as to 
the supposed approach of cholera ? 

THe Kart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that he had to reply to the noble Earl’s 
Question in the absence of the Marquess 
of Ripon. He was glad the noble Earl 
had put the Question, because the exist- 
ing alarm seemed to him unfounded —to 
this extent at least—that the prevalence 
of cholera in Russia and the borders of 
Poland was by no means a new fact. It 
had existed in Russia for two years, and 
ever since last August in St. Petersburg, 
where there had been a recent increase in 
in the number of cases, which, however, 
if his information was correct, were lower 
than the number some months ago. The 
only fact of an alarming nature was that 
cholera had appeared in Wilna, which 
was, of course, nearer to us than St. 
Petersburg. He understood it had been 
there since last April, and also in the 
western provinces of Russia. He did 
not mean to say that there was no neces- 
sity for taking cognizance of the exist- 
ence of cholera, or no ground for fearing 
that it might extend to the rest of 
Europe; but no new facts had arisen 
within a recent period, and the disease 
having existed two years in that part of 
Europe, and nearly a year in St. Peters- 
burg, there was, at all events, reason to 
hope that it might not extend beyond 
its present limits. No intelligence had 
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reached the Government of any case 
having occurred in Germany. Our re- 
presentatives in the German Empire had 
been directed to make special inquiries, 
and to report whether any case had oc- 
curred in Germany, and whether the 
Governments were taking any special 
precautions. He agreed with the noble 
Karl (the Earl of Carnarvon) that it was 
far better to adopt precautions when not 
under the influence of panic, though it 
was usually only then that anything was 
done by local authorities to abate nui- 
sances and take the precautions within 
our power. The power of the central 
Government to enforce any considerable 
precautions was very small. All that 
could be done was to warn the local 
authorities, who had been constantly 
urged to take precautions, and had been 
furnished with full information as to 
their nature. The Privy Council would 
keep their attention fixed to the subject, 
and would do all in their power to induce 
the‘local authorities to remove nuisances, 
for on their active exertions so much 
depended. The water supply was, no 
doubt, an important matter, for in the 
opinion of many competent persons it 
was through the water that the seeds 
of cholera were diffused. This theory 
might, indeed, turn out erroneous, but it 
was at present by far the most plausible, 
being supported by facts of great weight ; 
so that every reasonable person must be 
anxious for the purity of the water supply 
and its protection from any infusion of 
sewage matter. A very important mea- 
sure was now passing through the other 
House for bringing under one authority 
the sanitary powers now divided among 
the Home Office, the Privy Council, and 
the Poor Law Board. He believed that 
when these powers were thus concen- 
trated, and the attention of a single 
authority given entirely to the subject, 
useful reforms in the law and in the car- 
rying out of sanitary improvements would 
be devised. 

THe Earn or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he hoped the attention of the Govern- 
ment would continue to be directed to 
the matter—especially to the question of 
the water supply—and that the local 
authorities would attend to the flushing 
of the sewers and other precautions. 
This alarm, whether it proved well- 
founded or not, should be a lesson to us 
as to the urgency of two important steps. 
An ample Report had been made on the 
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water supply, and had long laid on the 
Table of the House without action being 
taken upon it. Now, a healthy water 
supply would be the greatest possible 
benefit to the whole community. He 
had no doubt cholera was propagated 
through foul water; but whether this 
was the case or not, a thousand other 
diseases certainly were, and this largely 
accounted for the lamentable state of 
health of large numbers of the people in 
some parts of the Metropolis. Another 
question was the consolidation of sani- 
tary powers. Sir Charles Adderley had 
introduced into the other House a con- 
solidation Bill of 460 clauses. It cer- 
tainly could not pass this year; but the 
earliest attention of the Government 
should be directed to these social and 
domestic questions, which had far greater 
effect on the morals, the health, the hap- 
piness, and the general tranquillity of 
the people than political measures. 
With a wise attention on the part of the 
Government to their social condition, the 
English people would be among the most 
easily governed peoples on the face of 
the earth. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Six 
o'clock ’till 'To-morrow, half past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 27th July, 1871. 


MINUTES,] — Sztect Commitres — Report — 
Euphrates Valley Railway. 
Pusuic Bitts—Resolution reported—Telegraph 
Acts *, 
Ordered—First Reading—Hosiery Manufacture 
a (No. 2)* [275]; Telegraph (Money) * 
ia}. 


Second Reading—Fees of Conquest, &c. Aboli- 

tion (Scotland) *[260] ; Statute Law Revision * 

263]; Clerk of the Peace (County Palatine of 
ancaster) * [265]. 

Committee—Elections (Parliamentary and Muni- 
cipal) (re-comm.) [103]—r.P.; Local Govern- 
ment Board * [230]—nr.p. 

Considered as amended — Sunday Observance 
Prosecutions * [235]. 

Third Reading—Intoxicating Liquors Licences 
Suspension * [262]; Lodgers’ Goods Protec- 
tion * [254], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Feudal and Burgage Tenure (Scot- 
Jand)* [251]; Court of Chancery (Funds) * 
[107]; Landrights and Deeds (Scotland) * 
[233]. 
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IMPORTATION OF CATTLE.—QUESTION. 


Cotonet GILPIN asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, Whether he is 
aware that animals imported into this 
country from Holland, and passed by the 
Inspectors, have on several occasions 
shortly afterwards shown symptoms of 
pleuro-pneumonia ; and, whether as this 
disease is known to prevail in Holland, 
he considers a quarantine of only twelve 
hours a sufficient security ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, in reply, 
that he had received no information that 
animals imported into this country from 
Holland, and passed by the Inspectors, 
had on several occasions shortly after- 
wards shown symptoms of pleuro-pneu- 
monia. Complaints had been made that 
in two three instances such was the case; 
but on instituting inquiries it was found 
that there was no ground for the com- 
plaints made. If the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman knew of any special case, 
and would bring it under his notice, he 
should be glad to inquire into it. Pleuro- 
pneumonia existed in Holland, as it did 
in this country, and it had not been 
thought right to prevent the importa- 
tion of animals from Holland on account 
of a disease existing there, which dis- 
ease also existed in this country. He 
did not think it right to make the qua- 
rantine longer than at present. The 
quarantine of 12 hours was the minimum, 
and it was a quarantine of 12 hours in 
daylight, and the Inspectors had power 
to detain animals longer on the ground 
of suspicion. He might mention that 
there was reason to believe that the 
introduction of store cattle had been of 
very considerable advantage to the farm- 
ing interest, as the introduction of fat 
cattle had likewise been of benefit to the 
consumers. 


PRUSSIA—ARREST OF BRITISH SUB- 
JECTS AT ETAMPES.—QUESTION. 


Captain TALBOT asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Prussian military authori- 
ties have offered any apology or expres- 
sion of regret, and if so, in what terms, 
in reply to a remonstrance made in 
writing by Major General Walker, O.B., 
Her Majesty’s Military Commissioner to 
the Emperor of Germany, with re- 
gard to the arrest and imprisonment at 
Etampes, in France, in December last, 
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of certain British subjects, including 
Captain Hozier, Second Military Com- 
missioner with the German Armies, tra- 
velling under the protection of Foreign 
Office passports and Prussian safe-con- 
ducts; and, whether he will lay upon 
the Table all the Correspondence with 
the Prussian authorities on this matter? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, Captain 
Keith Fraser, of the Ist Life Guards, 
and two English gentlemen, newspaper 
correspondents, were arrested at Etampes 
by the Prussian commandant on the 
evening of the 14th of December, were 
detained in their rooms at the hotel till 
about 5 o’clock on the morning of the 
16th, when they were sent in their own 
carriage, under escort, to Versailles, 
where, on the application of Major Ge- 
neral Walker, they were at once re- 
leased. Captain Hozier happened to be 
passing through Etampes on the day the 
affair occurred on his way to the head- 
quarters of Prince Frederick Charles, 
and was in company with these gentle- 
men at the time of their arrest. He also 
was detained in the hotel, but was re- 
leased in the evening. General Walker, 
on the 19th of December, requested a 
full inquiry into the affair, and on the 
3rd of January the Quartermaster-in- 
Chief at Versailles informed him that 
the arrest of Captain Fraser and his 
companions had been owing to the fact 
that the commandant at Etampes had 
received an urgent communication from 
Orleans denouncing them as spies, and 
that the detention of Captain Hozier had 
arisen from a mistake of orders by a 
sentry, for which all the soldiers con- 
cerned in it had been reprimanded. The 
Quartermaster expressed his regret at 
the whole occurrence, adding a caution 
to Englishmen not to travel within the 
lines of the Army unless they should be 
accompanied by some one belonging to 
the Prussian forces. Captain Hozier 
had, before the receipt of this communi- 
cation, expressed his readiness to let the 
matter drop. I am not prepared to lay 
the Papers connected with this case upon 
the Table. 


ARMY—SUPERSESSION OF COLONELS. 
QUESTION. 

Cotonet ANSON asked the Secretary 
of State for War, When he intends to 
bring in the Bill alluded to in the Corre- 
spondence laid upon the Table of the 
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House on the subject of the Superses- 
sion of Colonels in the Royal Army ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: According, Sir, 
to the interpretation put by Lord Cran- 
worth’s Commission upon the Acts of 
1858 and 1860, and to the Report of 
Lord Cairns’ Commission of 1870, there 
is no power to give effect to the Report 
of the Select Committee of last Session 
without the interposition of the Legisla- 
ture. The intention of the Bill is to 
afford the opportunity of dealing with 
that Report with a qualification agreed 
to by the India Office. That Bill has 
been prepared, and I shall be ready to 
introduce it when a suitable occasion 
offers. 


ARMY—REPORTS OF DRS. GORDON 
AND WYATT.—QUESTION. 


Dr. BREWER asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If he would lay upon 
the Table of the House so much of the 
Reports of Drs. Gordon and Wyatt in 
relation to their recent sojourn in Paris, 
and in connection with the French Army, 
as will throw light upon the character 
and treatment of wounds received during 
the late war and siege, and any successful 
or defective system of hygiéne which the 
Reports may contain for the guidance 
or caution of the Military or Civil medi- 
cal and surgical profession ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: I have, Sir, al- 
ready stated that these Reports are made 
by medical officers who visit foreign 
Armies, and are received in a very 
friendly spirit; they are Reports of no 
value unless they are minutely critical, 
and are, of course, of a confidential na- 
ture. I have not yet seen these Reports 
in type, and am not prepared to engage 
~~ I will publish any portions of 
them. 


THE CHOLERA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY asked 
the Vice President of the Council, Whe- 
ther he has any information as to the 
approach of Cholera; and, whether he 
considers that there are now existing 
sufficient powers in the central and 
local governments of the country to 
protect the population from its ravages ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, as 1 only 
saw the Question in the Business Paper 
this morning, I shall not be able to 
answer it so fully as I otherwise might. 
The latest information I have received 
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on the subject is to the effect that cholera 
has for the this two years been in Russia, 
and since August of this year in St. 
Petersburg. Since April of this year it 
has been in Wilna, and other western 
places; recently it has increased in St. 
Petersburg, but not nearly so much 
there as some months ago, and the di- 
sease is said to have some diffusion in 
the western provinces of Russia. We 
need not assume that this bodes any im- 
mediate danger to this country. We 
have no knowledge of any cases in Ger- 
many, but I have requested the Foreign 
Office that special inquiry on this point 
may be made at Berlin, and that if 
cholera is, or arises, in Germany, Returns 
respecting it may be systematically for- 
warded to us. While thus there is no 
reason for immediate alarm, or for any 
particular action of central authority, 
there is ample reason that local autho- 
rities should exert themselves in the re- 
moval of nuisances, and should watch 
with extreme care over the sources of 
water supply within their districts. 
Water companies should be mindful that 
the greatest disasters produced by cho- 
lera in this country have been due to 
their distribution of sewage - tainted 
water, and every care should be used by 
them, in good time, to prevent the re- 
currence of any such mischief. Their 
customers, too, should watch them nar- 
rowly. Authorities and water compa- 
nies, acting as advised, need not be 
afraid of wasting their trouble ; for whe- 
ther cholera comes or does not come, 
they will be preventing other diseases. 
The danger of cholera is one against 
which the central Government can do 
scarcely anything—not because the law 
gives insufficient jurisdiction, but be- 
cause from the nature of the case, every- 
thing depends on local action. The 
Medical Department has given to local 
authorities in systematic memoranda, 
and is constantly in various ways giving 
anew, the best information which it can 
afford in aid of the local exercise of 
sanitary powers. 


Army—Infantry 


PRUSSIA—CUSTOMS CONFERENCE AT 
BERLIN.—QUESTION, 

Mr. MACFIE asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have been invited to 
send a Representative to a Customs Con- 
ference which is to be held next month 
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at Berlin, having for its object to arrive 
at an improved system of classifying 
goods in tariffs, and the simplification of 
Custom House business; and, whether it 
is their intention to send a Represen- 
tative to that Conference? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, in reply, that no invitation had 
been received by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to send a Representative to the 
Conference, and the Board of Trade had 
no information that such a Conference 
was about to be held. He had made in- 
quiries at the Foreign Office, and as far 
as the Government knew, judging from 
the information received from Berlin, 
they had no reason to believe that any 
such Conference was proposed by the 
German Government. 


Equipment. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE—REFORM ACT. 
QUESTION. 


Str CHARLES ADDERLEY asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, To inform the House of the 
nature of the Constitutional Reform Act 
just passed by the Cape Parliament; and 
whether it makes the Executive Ministry 
completely responsible to the Legislature 
of that Colony ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN : 
Sir, no Constitutional Reform Act had 
been passed by the Cape Parliament ac- 
cording to our latest information. What 
had occurred was this—the House of 
Assembly had agreed to Resolutions in 
favour of responsible Government, 
founded upon which a Bill had been in- 
troduced, but had not yet been passed. 
The main object of that Bill was to 
render Ministers responsible to the 
Legislature by enabling them to be 
elected and take their seats therein. At 
present they are allowed to sit, but not 
as elected members, and not to vote. 


ARMY—INFANTRY EQUIPMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Srr JOHN GRAY asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If he has con- 
sidered whether advantage might not 
be taken of the approaching autumn 
encampment and manceuvres of troops 
to test the plan of Infantry equipment 
with the newly adopted valise system 
proposed by Lieutenant Colonel Carter, 
which can be done without any cost, as 
fifty sets of the proposed equipment are 
at present in the Military Stores ? 
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Srr HENRY STORKS: Sir, after a 
series of trials and experiments extend- 
ing over some years, the new valise 
equipment has been adopted for the 
Army. The Reports of it are most fa- 
vourable in every respect, and it is liked 
by the troops. On the other hand, the 
knapsack proposed by Lieutenant Colonel 
Carter has been fully and fairly tried, 
and has not been found satisfactory, and 
the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief 
recommends that no further trial of it be 
made. 


CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN 
TURKEY.—QUESTION. 


Str JOHN GRAY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he could inform the House whether 
the Sultan’s Government has recently 
taken steps in favour of civil and reli- 
gious liberty; and, whether any advance 
has been made in securing that Christian 
evidence shall be admitted in Courts of 
Justice, on a footing equal to that of 
testimony given by Mahometans ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, all ac- 
counts from Turkey agree in confirma- 
tion of the progress made in that coun- 
try by the Sultan’s Government towards 
toleration, and much has been done of 
late years towards raising the position of 
the Christian population in Turkey. The 
Imperial Ordinances promulgated by 
the Porte within the last few years have 
granted to its subjects, irrespective of 
religious distinctions, privileges and im- 
munities hitherto accorded to its Mussul- 
man subjects alone—namely, equality as 
regards the levying of the taxes, the just 
administration of the laws, and the right 
of admission into the public service of the 
Empire; but up to the present time it 
is only in mixed causes that Christian 
testimony is on an equal footing with 
that of Mahometans. I may add that 
recently a Christian has been nominated 
to a seat at the Council of Ministers at 
Constantinople. 


MINES REGULATION BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LIDDELL asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he is in a position to 
state what course the Government intend 
to pursue with regard to the appoint- 
ment of the Mines Regulation Bill Com- 
mittee ? 
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Mr. WINTERBOTHAM, in reply, 
said, he had communicated with his 
right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Department with reference to this Bill. 
From the opinions which had been ex- 
pressed as to the Committee, he was led 
to believe that it would not materially 
shorten the labours of the House, he 
therefore did not intend to proceed with 
its nomination. 


ELECTIONS (PARLIAMENTARY AND 
MUNICIPAL) BILL.—_OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, it may be 
convenient to the House that I should 
take this opportunity of answering a 
Question which was asked—not to-night 
but on Tuesday last, and which I pro- 
mised I would answer this evening—as 
to what clauses the Government, on re- 
consideration, propose to omit from the 
Parliamentary and Municipal Elections 
Bill. We have been very careful in 
going ever the clauses and considering 
what, with due regard to the object we 
wish to accomplish in the Bill, can safely 
be omitted. 1 feel sure that the House 
would not desire, notwithstanding the 
length of our discussions, that we should 
strike out of the Bill any clauses which 
in our opinion are necessary in order 
that the Bill, when it actually becomes 
law, should be properly carried out. 
When we brought the Bill forward four 
objects were contemplated—first, an al- 
teration in the mode of nominations; 
secondly, an alteration in the mode of 
taking votes, which, of course, was a 
provision of the Bill, and gave it the 
general name of the Ballot Bill ; thirdly, 
the amendment of the Corrupt Practices 
Act; and, fourthly, the new provisions 
for charging the rates with the legal 
expenses of elections. With regard to 
the first object—an alteration in the mode 
of nominations—the Committee have al- 
ready dealt with it, or almost entirely so. 
With regard to the second provision— 
for taking the vote by Ballot—we have 
had several meetings of the Committee 
upon it, and we have arrived at a point 
at which the principal provisions have 
been assented to by the Gommittee. We 
are now on the supplementary provisions 
with reference to elections by ballot; but, 
judging from the Amendments on the 
Paper, and from what has happened, we 
have no reason to suppose that any long 
discussion will arise on the other ques- 
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tions as to taking votes by ballot. Never- 
theless, we have carefully gone through 
these clauses to see whether any of them 
could be safely omitted, and we have 
come to the conclusion that we can only 
recommend the omission of one, though 
that is an important clause. That is 
the 30th clause, which is one of the 
penalty clauses, and provides penalties 
against voters who do not follow the 
directions given in regard to voting se- 
cretly. We have come to the conclusion 
that as the Committee assented to the 
19th sub-section as it then stood—the 
18th as it now stands—of the 3rd clause, 
which declares a vote void and not to be 
counted unless that provision be com- 
plied with, we hope that will be a suffi- 
cient penalty, and that ballot may be 
enacted without any other penalty. That 
is the only omission we propose to make 
with regard to the Ballot clauses. We 
then come to the two other objects, and, 
first, the amendment of the Corrupt 
Practices Act. The clauses relating to 
this subject are from 22 to 28 inclusive. 
Clauses 22, 23, and 24, although amend- 
ments of that Act, are clauses which 
seem necessary to us, because we intro- 
duce the system of ballot so as to guard 
against personation. I need not repeat 
—it has often been stated to the Com- 
mittee—that we do not think personation 
will be increased by ballot; but, taking 
precautions against it, we think it right 
to adhere to those three clauses. We 
then come to the 25th and 26th clauses. 
Clause 25 provides for bringing before a 
magistrate any person arrested for per- 
sonation. We propose to omit it, because 
that provision is in principle secured by 
the present law. We then come to a very 
important clause, which is entirely new 
matter in the Bill. It is an amendment 
ofthe Parliamentary Elections Act, passed 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) 
in 1868. The Government are still of 
opinion it would be a good amendment 
of the Act. It is a clause relating to 
the expenses of candidates, and if we 
had unlimited time at our disposal—if 
we were at the beginning of the Session 
instead of the end—I should not hesitate 
to ask you to enter upon it; but under 
present circumstances I think we may 
safely postpone it; first, on account of 
the pressure of time; and, secondly, 
because of the facts I shall shortly de- 
tail to the Committee. The Parliamen- 
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tary Elections Act passed in 1868 was 
passed only for three years. Therefore, 
this year we shall have to make provi- 
sion for its continuance ; and, instead of 
making provision for another three years, 
we propose to continue it merely for one 
year, with the full understanding that 
next year it shall be brought before the 
House, not merely as a continuing, but 
as a subject of amendment; and we 
think that new matter of amendment 
would be best treated at that time. 
This applies not merely to Clause 26, 
but to very many of the new clauses 
put on the Notice Paper relating to 
canvassers, &c. There is another amend- 
ment of the Corrupt Practices Act which 
we must treatin the same way if there 
is any differences of opinion or like- 
lihood of any long discussion on it; 
that is a clause to prevent Election Com- 
mittees being held in publichouses. So 
far as we can learn, there is an almost 
unanimous feeling in its favour, and I 
do not propose to omit that. We then 
come to the fourth point which I alluded 
to—namely, charging the legal expenses 
on the rates. It is true that is new 
matter, but it is very important matter, 
and in the opinion of many hon. Mem- 
bers in the House, and many electors 
outside, it is a question very desirable to 
settle at the same time when settling the 
question whether we do or do not take 
the vote by ballot ; and the Government 
being of opinion that it is a most impor- 
tant provision, and one we should be 
very glad if the House would adopt as 
brought forward; although there is 
pressure of time we do not think we can 
advise the House not to take it into con- 
sideration this Session. It is first stated 
in the 18th clause. All the clauses from 
the 18th to the 21st relate to that ques- 
tion, and therefore must be considered as 
affected by it. But at the same time, as 
it is new matter, it is desirable that we 
should deal with all the other clauses 
first which relate to the Ballot, and to 
guard against personation. Therefore, 
supposing, as I have good reason for 
hoping, that we may to-night reach the 
18th clause, I should propose to take the 
22nd, 28rd, and 24th clauses before we 
take that clause. On the clauses after 
28 I can hardly expect there would be 
much discussion, for they are almost 
formal clauses, being provisions that 
would be generally agreed to. The only 
other point on which I have to make any 
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statement relates to a new subject which 
has been brought before us during the dis- 
cussion in Committee, and that is in re- 
gard to polling-places. We had not in- 
troduced originally any provision as to 
polling-places, because we naturally did 
not want to add to the Bill provisions 
which we did not think exactly belonged 
to the subject. But in accordance with 
a wish which seems to prevail on both 
sides of the House, although first ex- 
pressed on the opposite benches, I have 
put on the Notice Paper clauses with 
regard to polling-places in England, and 
my hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General for Ireland has done the same 
with regard to that country. We pro- 
pose to go on with these clauses; at the 
same time, wishing to be perfectly fair 
to the House, I should state that we 
propose to go on with them and press 
them on the Committee, believing them 
to be important, but, under the circum- 
stances of the Session, if they were 
likely to lead to any very long discussion 
—that is, if they were not in principle 
accepted—we should doubt whether it 
was advisable to proceed with them this 
year, more especially as they would na- 
turally, if not settled this year, come 
under the provisions of a Registration 
Bill for counties, which I conceive can- 
not be postponed beyond next year. 
That would be the proper place for 
them, but I quite agree with the hon. 
Members who have taken an interest in 
this matter that it is advisable to settle 
the question now if it can be settled. I 
have only, therefore, to state that I shall 
in the course of the evening put on the 
Paper a Notice for the omission of 
Clauses 25 and 26, and Clause 30, and 
the postponement of Clauses 18 to 21; 
or, if we come to them to-night, I shall 
move their postponement till after we 
have got through the other clauses. 

Sir GEORGE JENKINSON: To be 
taken up afterwards ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Where a 
clause is postponed it is taken up after 
the other clauses as they stand in the 
Bill. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, there was an 
elasticity about the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman which looked as if the 
Government wished to pass the clauses 
which they could pass without comment 
or opposition, and leave out those which 
they could not so deal with. He only 
wished to say one word on this subject. 
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[ Ories of ‘‘Order!” ‘‘ There is no ques- 
tion before the House.’”’] He wished to 
say that there was one part of the state- 
ment of the right hon. Sentbnen which 
he hoped Government would re-con- 
sider, and that was its proposal to post- 
pone the clause relating to the expenses 
of elections until all the other clauses 
had been disposed of. The effect of this 
might be that a large number of Mem- 
bers who took an interest in that ques- 
tion might be absent, and would not 
have an opportunity of discussing the 
clause, so he hoped it would be taken up 
when a fair attendance of Members 
could be secured. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE 
ARTHUR. 


Mr. GLADSTONE presented a Mes- 
sage from ‘the Crown. 

Mr. SPEAKER read the Message, 
which ran as follows :— 

“Her Majesty being desirous of making com- 
petent provision for the honourable support and 
maintenance of Her Majesty’s third son, Prince 
Arthur William Patrick Albert, on his coming of 
age, relies on the attachment of the House of 
Lords to confer on the adoption of such measures 
as may be suitable for the purpose.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: This is a mis- 
take. I am not aware whether that 
vitiates the proceeding in any way. I 
move that the Message be taken into 
consideration on Monday next. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY: This is 
no Message at all. 

An Hon. Memprer: What Message ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Message of 
Her Majesty. I refer to the Chair on 
the subject. If the Order is made as to 
proceeding with the Message, I will take 
care that it is corrected. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. OSBORNE said, he wished to 
put a Question to the First Minister of 
the Crown in reference to the course of 
Public Business. The other night it was 
indicated from the Treasury Bench that 
there should be an autumn sitting. 

‘Order! ] He only wanted to put a 

uestion before going to the Continent. 
He asked respecting the notion about 
the 1st November ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I never heard 
of any arrangement as to the Ist No- 
vember. What took place was this— 
when the subject was opened on Monday 
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night by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread), and seve- 
ral hon. Members expressed their opi- 
nion upon it, I said that it would be 
necessary for the Government to havea 
little time yet for consideration—-that we 
would do what we could to ascertain the 
general feeling of this House, and also 
that of the House of Lords, who are in- 
terested in the question. The present 
week has not been a very favourable one 
for the discharge of that part of the 
matter ; but in the course of a few days— 
probably on Monday next—I hope to be 
able to give an answer upon the matter. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, which of the 
39 Orders upon the Paper he intends 
to proceed with that night, as it was 
totally impossible that they could go 
on with all of them ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: TI have never, in 
the course of my experience, known such 
a Question put. I would ask the hon. 
Gentleman how much time each Order 
will take, and having learnt that I could 
give an answer to the Question. Our 
intention is to proceed with the Orders ; 
and if there is any Order in which the 
hon. Gentleman has special interest, I 
will give him the best answer that I 
can in reference to it. 

Sir GEORGE JENKINSON asked 
what time they would begin with these 
Orders ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The practice is 
to take the principal Orders as long as 
would be convenient to the House to 
proceed, and after that to go on with 
the other Orders. 

Mr. HERMON asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, as he had given 
Notice to postpone Clause 18 and other 
clauses of the Ballot Bill relating to the 
payment of election expenses, whether 
he will adhere to those clauses as part 
and parcel of the Bill, and whether, in 
the event of his not being able to carry 
these clauses, he will look upon the Bill 
as lost. This part of the Bill very much 
affected the constituencies of the country. 
He wished to know whether the Govern- 
ment looks upon these clauses as a vital 
part of the Bill? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he thought 
that the first Question need hardly have 
been asked, because he had already stated 
as clearly as he possibly could state it, 
that the Government adhered to these 
clauses, and would press them upon the 
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acceptance of the House. The hon. Mem- 
ber asked further, whether, if the House 
should disagree with these clauses, the 
Government would drop the Bill; and 
his reply was, that much as the Govern- 
ment would regret the omission of these 
clauses, they would not in consequence 
drop the Bill. 





HIS ROYAL NIGHNESS THE PRINCE 
ARTHUR. 
MESSAGE FROM THE CROWN. 


Mr. GLADSTONE brought up a 
Message from the Crown, which was 
read by the Clerk at the Table as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Her Majesty being desirous of making a com- 
petent provision for the honourable support and 
maintenance of Her third son Prince Arthur 
Patrick Albert on his coming of age, recommends 
the consideration thereof to Her faithful Commons, 
and relies upon their attachment to adopt such 
measures as may be suitable to the occasion.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE gave Notice that 
on Monday next he would move that 
the Message should be taken into con- 
sideration, and that the House should 
then resolve itself into Committee of 
Supply for the purpose. 


ELECTIONS (PARLIAMENTARY AND 
MUNICIPAL) (re-committed) BILL—[Bix1 103. ] 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr, Secretary 
Bruce, The Marquess of Hartington.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress 25th July. | 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Supplemental Provisions. 


Clause 9 (Supplemental provisions as 
to polling). 

Mr. DISRAELI: In consequence of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council having made 
his statement under circumstances that 
would not allow hon. Members to make 
any remark upon it at that moment 
without breaking through the general 
order of our business, which I wish al- 
ways to observe, I am under the neces- 
sity of moving that you, Sir, report 
Progress, in order that I may make 
some inquiries of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and also make some natural com- 
ments upon that statement. My im- 
pression after hearing him is, that so 
far as the Bill generally is concerned, 
there is nothing substantial in the state- 
ment. What the right hon. Gentleman 
proposes to give up is really of little 
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importance, and would probably under 
no circumstances have greatly occupied 
our attention; but, at the same time, 
there is an apparent semblance of re- 
ducing the labours that would be sub- 
mitted to the Committee, and under that 
semblance the right hon. Gentleman 
has taken the opportunity of proposing 
contingent arrangements that in the 
transaction of our business might prove 
extremely injurious to the rights of Mem- 
bers, and to the public interests. There 
is an appearance of surrendering some 
provisions of this Bill; but, so far as I 
can form an opinion upon the remarks 
of the right hon. Gentleman, no time 
will substantially and really be gained 
if we follow the scheme which has been 
thrown out by the right hon. Gentle- 
man; whilst if the Committee were to 
adopt his views they would find them- 
selves in a very embarrassing and inju- 
rious position. With regard to what 
the right hon. Gentleman said with re- 
spect to polling-places, I must express 
the opinion entertained on this side of 
the House—and, I believe, of many Gen- 
tlemen who sit opposite—that there was a 
distinct understanding that these clauses 
for securing an increase of polling-places 
should be included in the Bill. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had substantially 
agreed that they were to be a part of 
the Bill upon which we might as much 
rely as upon the 3rd clause, upon which 
they themselves rest so much; and 
therefore I must say at once that if 
there is any attempt to pass this mea- 
sure without including provisions for 
the increase of polling-places—without, 
in fact, carrying the provisions and 
Amendments that have been placed upon 
the Table by the right hon. Gentleman 
himself on the part of the Government 
—I think there would be an abso- 
lute breach of faith; and therefore, in 
considering what time the Bill will oc- 
cupy in Committee, there ought to be a 
clear understanding that the House ex- 
pects that those provisions that were 
promised by the Government and laid 
on the Table by them, should be fairly 
brought forward and supported by all 
the influence of the Government, and 
should form a part of the measure. 
There is another point upon which the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
were, I think, unsatisfactory, and which 
indicate a mode of proceeding with an 
important measure most unusual in Com- 
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mittees in this House, and which-I 
do not think the Committee ought to 
sanction—that is, the postponement of 
important clauses, clauses which, what- 
ever may be the opinion of hon. Gentle- 
men respecting them, are clauses in 
which they are deeply interested—post- 
poning those clauses according to the 
will of the Minister who has the conduct 
of the Bill. Take Clause 18, which 
has occupied much of our thought and 
attention, and which refers to the pay- 
ment of the expenses of Parliamentary 
elections, I greatly object to the clause ; 
but I do not think I am asking too much 
when I say that the opinion of the Com- 
mittee ought to be taken on that clause 
in its fair position in the Bill, and that 
if any unexpected delays should occur 
with respect to the preceding clauses 
which the Government have not counted 
upon, it should not be in the power 
of the Government to postpone that 
clause to a period of the Session when 
the attendance would probably be very 
thin, and when there would not be an op- 
portunity of obtaining the fair opinion of 
the Committee upon it. I think that both 
sides of this House have aright to expect 
that this important provision should be 
brought forward undercircumstances that 
would ensure a fair consideration and a 
satisfactory verdict, and that it should not 
be left to a Minister to shuffle about this 
important matter from night to night, 
and at last to bring it forward when a 
fair verdict could not be given, and 
when due consideration could not be 
ensured to it. These are two important 
points upon which the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman was unsatisfac- 
tory tome. Ifthe right hon. Gentleman 
observes the solemn engagement that 
he has made to the House to have due 
regard to the fair transaction of Public 
Business, it does not appear to me that 
at this period of the Session, and with 
the sad arrear of indispensable and ur- 
gent Public Business before us, and 
after the conversation of the other night, 
chiefly carried on by hon. Gentlemen on 
the opposite side of the House, there is 
a prospect of getting that fair considera- 
tion which Her Majesty’s Government 
ought to have secured. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am sorry 
the right hon. Gentleman considers the 
statement I made unsatisfactory; I do 
not know whether it would have been 
more satisfactory to him if I had pro- 
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posed what would have been a substan- 
tial alteration in the Bill. The Bill is 
one the Government have much at heart, 
and they never supposed they would be 
expected to make in it such substantial 
alterations as would defeat its object. 
The right hon. Gentleman says the 
changes I propose are a pretence or a 
semblance; he would have been better 
satisfied if they had made the Bill a 
pretence as far as its purpose is con- 
eerned; but that was not the intention 
of the Government. I am rather sur- 
_ prised to hear it said that the postpone- 
ment of a clause is unprecedented, for 
surely the right hon. Gentleman can re- 
collect that in the conduct of the Reform 
Bill, which he himself brought in, very 
important clauses were postponed for 
the convenience of the House. That 
being the position of the case, I can only 
repeat the statement I have made, that 
the Government adheres to their inten- 
tion to put these clauses before the Com- 
mittee; but certainly the right hon. 
Gentleman is very much straining the 
statement previously made, if he sup- 
poses it to mean that we consider these 
clauses essential to the Bill—as essential 
as the 8rd clause, for instance, which re- 
lates to the Ballot. We assented to the 
wish expressed by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, which seemed to be supported by 
the House generally, that we should 
anticipate a Registration Bill, and insert 
clauses as to the increase of polling- 
places, and I hope that the Committee 
will adopt these clauses. But we cannot 
allow the right hon. Gentleman to con- 
sider them of such vital importance as 
the Ballot clauses of the Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman—lI think inadvertently — 
forgot the usual course of business; he 
seemed to suppose that the 18th clause 
—the expenses clause—would come after 
the clauses relating to polling-places. 

Mr. COLLINS said, it would be a 
great convenience to hon. Members if a 
time could be fixed for discussing the 
clauses proposing to charge the expenses 
of elections on the rates, which clauses 
practically constituted a new measure 
— really formed no part of the Ballot 

ill. 

Str GEORGE JENKINSON said, 
that the postponement of the clauses was 
a most substantial alteration of the Bill, 
because the clause as to putting the ex- 
penses of elections upon ratepayers 
governed a great portion of the Bill. It 
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governed, for instance, such portions of 
the Bill as referred to the deposit of 
money and the withdrawal of candidates. 
If they knew that the expenses were to 
be paid by the candidates, they might 
on that side receive many objections, 
because it was a serious thing to cast 
these expenses upon the ratepayers. It 
was important that they should know 
until what time these important clauses 
were postponed, because they might be 
brought on at atime when many hon. 
Gentlemen had left the House. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that 
they were now upon the 9th clause, and 
that clause to which the hon. Baronet 
particularly referred was the 18th; but 
hon. Members must be well aware that 
he could not state when Clause 18 would 
come on. He did not, however, sup- 
pose that it would make any great prac- 
tical difference whether it were taken in 
its place in the Bill, or come on after 
the other clauses, because he could not 
imagine that any of the other clauses 
would lead to much discussion. They 
postponed it because they thought that 
it was a separate question, that would 
be better discussed after all the ques- 
tions as to the Ballot had been taken. 
The matter as to deposit money would 
arise upon an Amendment on Clause 18, 
and as to the withdrawal of candidates 
that had been dealt with by the Com- 
mittee, and could not come on again until 
the new clauses were brought forward. 
This being so, the particular difficulty 
which had been referred to disappeared. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
thought that what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said showed the inconve- 
nience of the course that had been taken. 
Nothing was more usual than to post- 
pone clauses, when called on, for the sake 
of the general convenience of the Com- 
mittee; but whoever before heard of a 
right hon. Gentleman giving Notice that 
he would postpone clauses in order to 
make a better position for himself in 
the conduct of the Bill? The right 
hon. Gentleman asked to postpone im- 
portant clauses in order that he might 
bring in clauses that were more germane 
to what he considered the most impor- 
tant part of the Bill. He thought that 
this was a most inconvenient course to 
adopt, and he hoped that it would not 
be assented to. He deprecated the tone 
of levity with which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had spoken of the clauses re- 




















lating to pein: res for if anything 
could reconcile the Opposition to the 
passing of the Bill, it would be the mul- 
tiplication of polling - places, without 
which, in their judgment, the Bill would 
absolutely disfranchise a large number 
of voters. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE was of 
opinion that many important questions 
turned upon the clause for the multipli- 
cation of polling-places, and it was an 
understood thing on both sides that it 
should form part of the Bill. If those 
clauses were not inserted in the Bill by 
the Government, he should consider it a 
breach of faith, and that the Bill would 
then not be the measure they had ex- 
pected it to be when they agreed to the 
clause under the engagement given by 
the right hon. Gentleman with the view 
to make as much speed as possible in 
the progress of the measure, and to avoid 
all acrimonious disputation he thought 
that the right hon. Baiionn would do 
all he could to carry out at once the 
pledge which he had given them. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH pro- 
tested in the strongest manner against 
the withdrawal of the Government from 
the pledge which had been distinctly 
given to himself. Nothing, indeed, 
could be more definite and distinct than 
the pledge given by the Government to 
place clauses on the Paper with reference 
to polling-places, which they had faith- 
pat snd and also to insert those clauses 
in the Bill. Since the right hon. Gen- 
tleman made his statement he had 
referred to The Times of the day 
after the discussion on polling-places. 
[‘‘ Chair!” 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber could not quote reports in Zhe Times. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
if that were the case he would read an 
authentic record of what occurred. His 
right hon. Friend the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire stated on his behalf that he 
was quite willing to withdraw his Amend- 
ment on the clear understanding that the 
Government should deal with the subject 
in the present Bill. The Prime Minister 
stated that clauses would be proposed to 
carry out the object in view, and so strong 
was the impression that the matter was 
absolutely settled that on the following 
day it was stated in a leading article in 
the well-known organ of public opinion 
that the value of the pledge thus given 
could hardly be overrated. If the Go- 
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vernment desired to keep their word they 
must do their best to insert these clauses 
in the Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, there was no 
intention on the part of the Government 
to withdraw from the pledge which they 
had given. The clauses had been placed 
on the Paper, and would be proposed by 
his right hon. Friend, who had merely 
said he thought it might conduce to the 
convenience of the House, and to the 
shortening of the discussions, if the con- 
sideration of those clauses was postponed 
to another time. It was, in fact, simply 
ex mayore cauteld that his right hon. 
Friend proposed to postpone their con- 
sideration. He was unable to accept the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire that 
the Government were bound to make 
these clauses as essential and vital a 
portion of the Bill as the 3rd_ clause. 
That would be tantamount to saying 
that if those particular clauses were not 
passed the Government were bound to 
drop the Bill. There was not the least 
foundation for such a statement. The 
proper time for the right hon. Gentle- 
man to make his complaints was when 
the clauses came under discussion if he 
thought the Government were not acting 
up to the spirit of their pledge. 

Mr. A. SEYMOUR said, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would re-con- 
sider the postponement of the 18th clause, 
which would throw the expenses of elee- 
tions upon the rates, and remarked that 
several hon. Members sitting on his side 
of the House who disapproved the clause 
had paired off with hon. Gentlemen who 
were favourable to it. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he thoughtit would be better 
that the clause should be considered in 
its proper place. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he did not entertain the slightest 
doubt that the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite would fulfil the pledge he had 
given in respect to the clauses alluded 
to; but he must urge him not to pos- 
pone the 18th clause in the way that had 
been suggested. That clause raised a 
question which was seriously viewed by 
a very large number of Members in that 
House, and it was highly desirable, 
therefore, that it should be fixed for a 
certain day, when the Committee might 
fully and fairly discuss its merits. 

Mr. BAGWELL stated that at a large 
meeting of Irish Members held some time 
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ago it was unanimously agreed that un- 
less there were a great multiplication of 
polling-places in Ireland it would be im- 
possible to carry out the Bill there, and 
that an enormons number of electors 
would be practically disfranchised. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he had never for 
a moment supposed that there was any 
intention on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman to retire from his proposal, 
or to shirk the consideration of the 
clauses respecting additional polling- 
places ; but if, as he believed, the Com- 
mittee were wisely bent on largely in- 
creasing the number of polling-places, 
this would be an additional reason for not 
postponing the discussion of Clause 18, 
because the multiplication of polling- 
places must increase the expenses of 
elections. : 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
had made the proposition to postpone 
‘the consideration of the clauses in ques- 
tion, because in the innocence of his 
heart he thought it would tend to pro- 
mote the convenience of the Committee. 
If, in the course of to-day and to-mor- 
row they dealt with all the other clauses 
of the Bill—and he did not despair of 
this—he had no objection, with the ap- 
probation of the Committee, to take the 
clauses relating to polling-places next 
Monday. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS pointed out 
that the right hon. Gentleman had not 
assigned a single reason in support of 
his statement that the convenience of the 
Committee would be promoted by the 
adoption of his proposal. The object in 
view would not be attained by the course 
recommended by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, because it was obvious that all the 
new clauses would have to be considered 
after the postponed clauses. The Busi- 
ness of Parliament generally was placed 
in a most unsatisfactory position in con- 
sequence of the course pursued by the 
Government, and it was most unfortu- 
nate that up to the present moment the 
House had not been informed when it 
was likely that the Army and Navy Es- 
timates would be brought forward for 
discussion. He hoped an early day 
would be now fixed for the consideration 
of the Army Estimates. 

Mr. COLLINS trusted that circum- 
stances would permit the Committee to 
consider on Monday next the clauses 
relating to additional polling-places. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. Bagwell 
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Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that when the Committee last separated 
they had been discussing an Amendment 
originally proposed to Clause 3 by his 
hon. Friend the Member for West Nor- 
folk (Mr. G. Bentinck), but which was 
subsequently referred to Clause 9. The 
effect of that Amendment was to provide 
that no voter should be entitled to vote 
at any polling-place except that situated 
in the parish or ward in which he re- 
sided, the object of the Amendment 
being, first to reduce the chances of per- 
sonation, and secondly to cause a list to 
be prepared to confine voters to particu- 
lar districts. He thought, however, that 
the latter part of the object which his 
hon. Friend had in view would be met 
by the adoption of an Amendment, which 
he now begged leave to move—namely, 
in page 9, line 20, after ‘ allotted” 
insert— 

“ But no voter who is resident within the county 
or borough shall be entitled to vote at any polling 
place except that for the parish or ward within 
which he resides,” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not assent to the Amendment either in 
its original or its present form, because 
it would interfere with the right a county 
voter at present possessed to vote where 
he resided, although his qualification 
might be elsewhere. The proposal would 
leave the law as it stood in regard to 
boroughs; but in counties it would ope- 
rate ina manner most inconvenient to 
many of the electors. 

Sm GEORGE JENKINSON said, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
accept the Amendment with the addition 
of the words ‘‘ or where he resides.”’ 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, this would 
merely have the effect of leaving the law 
as it now stood. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
thought that they ought to submit to 
much inconvenience, if by so doing they 
thought that they could prevent per- 
sonation—the risk of which was greatly 
increased by the Bill now under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
asked the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he was willing to leave it in the power 
of the returning officer to compel electors 
to vote in alphabetical order, and to 
send them, perhaps, three or four miles 
from home to vote. 


Amendment negatived. 
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Mr. RAIKES moved, in line 23, in- 
sert— 

“4, Every presiding officer shall on the two 
days next-preceding the day of polling, with the 
assistance of one or both of the overseers of each 
parish (which assistance he or they shall be bound 
to give), go through the list of voters allotted to 
poll at such ‘polling-place, and shall mark the 
word ‘dead’ against every voter whom he shall 
know or be informed by such overseer or over- 
seers to be dead, and the words ‘out of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom’ against any person whom he shall 
know or be so informed to be out of the United 
Kingdom ; and before delivering a ballot paper to 
any person claiming to vote as being an elector 
whose name has been so marked as aforesaid, shall 
administer to him the oath specified in part one 
in the First Schedule to this Act, and shall take 
such means for identifying such person, and if 
need be for the furtherance of a prosecution or 
prosecutions of such person as he may deem 
advisable.” 


The hon. Member said, he thought it 
likely that special agents on both sides 
would have lists of such electors as were 
dead or gone abroad, and that for all 
such persons votes would be polled be- 
fore 9 o’clock. There would be no 
challenge from an agent because he 
would not know for whom the vote 
would be given; and no remedy was 
provided by the Bill for striking off 
such votes, while the penalties on per- 
sonation were not likely to be enforced. 
The object of the Amendment was to 
prevent personation, and especially 
friendly personation, which he feared 
would be greatly increased by the fact 
that there would be no scrutiny. He 
believed that friendly personation had 
been practised to a great extent at the 
late school board elections, and one lady 
had boasted that she had given no less 
than 63 votes for Mrs. Anderson at the 
recent election for Marylebone. The 
result of a canvass having been to make 
this lady acquainted with the names of 
the spinsters and widows who were 
householders, and who were not likely 
to go to the poll, she had been enabled 
at the different polling-places to record 
that number of votes for the candidate 
of her choice. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that 
although he could not agree that per- 
sonation would be increased by the 
Ballot, yet he thought that every pos- 
sible means should be taken to prevent 
personation. As to the Amendment, he 


should object to any proceeding which 
should stop the course of the election ; 
but the proposition that the list should 
be carefully looked through before the 
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election, and the names of those who 
were either dead or abroad marked, was 
one which required full consideration. 
If the hon. Member would withdraw his 
Amendment, he would think the matter 
over, in order to see whether a fresh 
clause might not be introduced to ac- 
complish the object in view. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he should be 
willing to withdraw the Amendment if 
the right hon. Gentleman would say 
that the presiding officer should have 
power to administer the oath specified 
in the first schedule. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER observed that 
he could not commit himself to that 
matter; but he should take the point 
into his consideration. 

Sm GEORGE JENKINSON trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
not object to have the duplicate votes 
marked also, as it would be of material 
assistance to the presiding officer. 

Mr. H. R. BRAND remarked that 
if the register, after it had been revised 
by the revising barrister, was to be 
tampered with by subordinate officers, 
it would lead to considerable confusion. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the list 
would not be tampered with, but only 
a mark made against the names of those 
who were known to be dead or abroad. 

Mr. BIRLEY expected personation 
to be carried on to an incredible extent 
in large boroughs under this new sys- 
tem, for it would be easy to ascertain, 
by means of the Post Office, the names 
of such electors as could not be found. 
It was desirable that the register should 
be corrected up to the day of polling, 
and the substance of the Amendment 
ought to be accepted. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER moved, in 
page 9, line 31, leave out sub-section 5— 

“ Where the presiding officer is the returning 
officer, and he proceeds immediately after the 
close of the poll to ascertain the number of votes 
given to each candidate, it shall not be necessary 
for him to seal up the ballot-box,” 


which he thought unnecessary after the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham). 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he thought the 
sub-section ought to be amended, but 
not omitted. He moved Amendments 
to the effect that it should not be neces- 
sary for returning officers to seal up the 
ballot-boxes according to the form pro- 
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vided in the case of presiding officers at 
polling-places. 


Amendments agreed to. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER moved in page 
10, sub-section 7, line 2, leave out from 
after ‘‘ officer,” to end of sub-section 7, 
the effect of which would be to take 
away from the returning officer this 
power of giving a casting vote, and to 
render the restriction upon his voting 
absolute. This question was discussed 
in 1866, when the hon. Member for 
Rochester (Mr. Goldsmid) introduced a 
Bill, of which he (Mr. Lowther) moved 
the rejection, to prevent the returning 
officer from recording a vote until the 
close of the poll, and requiring him then 
to give a vote in the event of an equality 
of votes. That Bill was eventually 
abandoned. According to the existing 
state of the law, the returning officers 
had different rules laid down for them 
in the three kingdoms. In England a 
returning officer had the right of voting 
in his capacity of an elector, if he was 
one, but was specially debarred from 
giving a so-called casting vote. In Ire- 
land he was permitted to give a vote in 
his own right as an elector, and then he 
had the extraordinary power, after the 
period during which the poll was open, 
of giving a second vote under the name 
of a casting vote. This, he thought, 
was a gross anomaly. By the Scotch 
law, which he would urge upon the 
adoption of the House, the returning 
officer was prohibited from giving any 
vote whatever; but as that officer in 
Scotland was seldom an elector, the 
provision rarely applied. A returning 
officer, placed as he was in a position of 
great trust and responsibility, ought, in 
his opinion, to be free from all suspi- 
cion of party feeling; and in English 
counties, at all events, he believed that 
returning officers, as a rule, abstained 
from taking any part in the elections 
over which they presided. The Helston 
case was one in which the return was 
annulled because the mayor, who was a 
bigoted partizan, having already voted 
once, claimed the right of giving a cast- 
ing vote for the candidate of his choice. 
The Committee, of which the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was Chair- 
man, resolved, in that case, that a gross 
breach of privilege had been committed, 
the mayor was summoned to the Bar of 
the House, though eventually he was 
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not compelled to appear; but the right 
hon. Gentleman himself subsequently 
brought forward a Resolution declaring 
it to be the duty of returning officers to 
make a double return wherever an equal 
number of votes had been recorded. The 
Resolution was carried by a large ma- 
jority, and was still binding upon return- 
ing officers. The Amendment which 
he now proposed was in accordance with 
that Resolution, and in conformity like- 
wise with the salutary provisions of the 
law in Scotland. 

Mr. GOLDSMID concurred in think- 
ing the law ought to be uniform in the 
three countries, and said that in 1866 
he had introduced a Bill for the purpose 
of making it so, which was received 
with approval, and only failed because 
of the lateness of the Session. He be- 
lieved, however that a law which, by 
depriving mayors of the power of voting 
at all, would in many cases render 
double returns imperative, was a law 
which it would not be prudent to adopt. 
It would compel fresh elections in many 
places where these would not otherwise 
be necessary, putting candidates and 
constituencies thereby to trouble and 
expense without any corresponding be- 
nefit; and it would thus, in effect, be 
adopting one of the most undesirable 
features of the French electoral system. 
He hoped the proposition of the hon. 
Gentleman would receive the approval - 
of the Committee, because he believed 
it was a reasonable one. It was calcu- 
lated to save much trouble and give more 
satisfaction than the sub-section would 
in its present form. 

Mr. COLLINS, while admitting it 
was desirable that the law should be 
uniform in the three kingdoms on this 
subject, thought the clause would make 
the law uniform in the wrong direction. 
He was once engaged in an election 
where there was a treble return. The 
returning officer sent all the names up 
to the House, and the House decided 
in favour of two of the candidates. In 
the clause under discussion they could 
not get rid of double returns, for the 
returning officer was not bound to vote. 
He would leave out the whole paragraph, 
for he objected to the disfranchisement 
of the returning officer, who was a man 
of mark in the eyes of his fellow-citizens, 
The proposal of the Government went 
too far or not far enough, and he was 
thereby decidedly of opinion that the 
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best course to be taken would be to 
leave the returning officers with the con- 
stitutional right to vote as was the case 
at present, relying upon their discretion 
to use it or not. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he had placed 
upon the Paper a proposal with regard 
to this branch of the subject, which was 
in effect to assimilate the law of this 
country to that of the Australian colo- 
nies, where it was rendered obligatory 
upon the returning officer to give a 
casting vote in the event of an equality 
of votes for two or more candidates. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he 
thought it would be unjust entirely to 
disqualify the returning officer, and 
thereby he could not accept the proposal 
of the hon. Member for York (Mr. J. 
Lowther). He could not see how the 
mayor of a borough would be placed in 
a disadvantageous position by the clause 
as it stood in the Bill, for the reason 
that he would be enabled to give his 
vote at a period when it would possess 
the utmost value—namely, when it would 
have the effect of deciding who should 
represent the borough. He admitted 
the desirability of making the law of the 
three kingdoms uniform with regard to 
their election laws, and agreed with 
those hon. Members who thought that 
the occurrence of double returns should 
be guarded against as far as possible; but 
he could not admit the absolute necessity 
of this being done. Under the present 
law there must be a Petition and a scru- 
tiny in case of a double return; but the 
scrutiny did not always settle the ques- 
tion, as all the votes given might be 
good. On the whole, he thought the 
proposal as it stood in the Bill would 
meet the case. It would, in the first 
place, be a hardship to compel a re- 
turning officer to vote for a candidate 
whose political principles he did not ap- 
prove ; and, in the second place, it would 
scarcely be desirable to enact a law 
under which the representation of a 
county or borough should be decided 
by a person who, though returning 
officer, was not on the ordinary roll of 
voters for the place. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE moved the 
omission of the sub-section, believing that 
the simplest and most satisfactory course 
would be to leave the law as it stands 
at present. The great increase in the 
number of electors under the late Reform 
Bill had rendered a casting vote so much 


less valuable in a numerical point of 
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view, that he thought it would prove 
more satisfactory, notwithstanding the 
inconvenience which would be occasioned, 
to hold a new election, in the case of a 
double return. 

Smr ROUNDELL PALMER said, he 
was of opinion, then, as in 1866, that 
it was necessary to render the electoral 
law of the three kingdoms uniform, and 
he thought further that the Government 
had arrived at the right conclusion as to 
the best mode of bringing that uniformity 
about. It was not desirable that the 
official who had to make the arrange- 
ments for holding an election should 
take part in it as a voter, and it was 
still less desirable that the returning 
officer should be placed in the absurd 
position of having to vote for a candi- 
date with whose politics he had no sym- 
pathy, having been deprived, in the first 
instance, of the power to support the 
candidate of his choice. It would be far 
better in such cases to hold new elections. 
For instance, there was not a Member of 
that House whom they would less desire 
to disfranchise than the Speaker. But 
the right hon. Gentleman did not vote in 
the first instance, and when called on to 
give it on an equality of votes, he gave 
it, not in accordance with his own feel- 
ings, but to promote the convenience of 
the House. It was desirable that an 
election should be the election of a majo- 
rity, not a casting vote or a tie. He 
thought the Government had taken the 
proper course. 

Mr. BRUEN said, he should support 
the Amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY was of 
opinion that if returning officers were 
deprived of the legitimate influence they 
would be able to exercise by recording 
their votes, they would be the more likely 
to resort to the use of illegitimate in- 
fluences, in order to turn elections accord- 
ing to their own way of political thinking. 
It would therefore be better to leave the 
law as it stood at present. 

Mr. GORDON said, he should object 
to the representation, in cases of an 
equal return, being decided by a non- 
elector. It was surely inconsistent with 
a Ballot Bill that they should oblige the 
returning officer to give his vote without 
the protection of secrecy. Why, of all 
men, should he be thus left unprotected ? 

Mr. COLLINS said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would re-consider 
the point on the Report, if not before. 
For years past the policy of the House 
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had been in favour of enfranchisement, 
and it was extraordinary that a solitary 
exception should now be made to the rule. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he thought it 
would be very desirable to prevent the 
nuisance of double returns, and that the 
practice of the three countries should be 
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rendered uniform; but it must be remem- 


bered that in Scotland the returning offi- 
cer was hardly ever a voter, so that the 
proposal of the Government would not 
prevent double returns in that country. 
It seemed to him that the only satis- 
factory method of deciding an election, 
in the case of equality of voting, was by 
lot. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, that the respon- 
sibilities already thrown upon the re- 
turning officer by this clause were very 
heavy, and they would be much aggra- 
vated if that of a casting vote were also 
to be placed upon him. The fact of his 
having given one would certainly inspire 
the defeated side with suspicion, and 
would result in a demand for a scrutiny. 

Sirk JOHN PAKINGTON suggested 
the withdrawal of the sub-section. The 
wording was very defective. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
unable to withdraw the sub-section; it 
involved a question of detail on which 
he preferred to take the sense of the 
Committee. The Government thought 
they had made a just proposition, and 
that it was the best arrangement which 
could be made to prevent the incon- 
venience of a double return. He was 
delighted to find that the principle of 
the Ballot had made such progress that 
the right hon. and learned Member oppo- 
site (Mr. Gordon) held up his hands in 
horror at the idea of any person being 
required to give an open vote. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that he had fought many a contested 
election, but hitherto he had never 
known suspicion to fall on the returning 
officer. It would be most unjust to de- 
prive him of his vote. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK 
moved the omission of the whole sub- 
section. 


Amendment proposed, in page 10, line 
1, to leave out from the word ‘‘ The,”’ to 
the word ‘‘ Votes,’’ in line 6, both inclu- 
sive.—(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck.) 

Mr. J. LOWTHER objected to the 
comparison which had been drawn be- 
Mr. Collins 
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tween the Speaker and the returning 

officer giving a casting vote. The former 

usually gave the casting vote with a view 

to allow the question at issue to be re- 

opened ; the latter would give his to pre- 
vent the question being re-opened. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ The 
returning officer shall not be entitled to 
record his vote at any Election’ stand 
part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 86; 
Noes 32: Majority 54. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER renewed his 
Amendment, the chief object of which 
was to prevent the officer having charge 
of the election from becoming a partizan, 
and to disqualify him from voting under 
any circumstances. 


Amendment proposed, in page 10, line 
2, to leave out from the word ‘ officer,” 
to the word ‘“ Votes,” in line 6, inclu- 
sive.—(IMr. James Lowther.) 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ un- 
less there be an equality of votes’ stand 
part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 79; 
Noes 20: Majority 59. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Forster) could 
hardly have apprehended the case which 
might occur under this clause as it was 
worded. Suppose that for two seats there 
were four candidates—Brown, who polled 
105 votes; Jones, 100 votes; Wilson, 99; 
and Tomkins, 99. Under the sub-sec- 
tion as it stood, the returning officer, 
there being an ‘equality of votes,” 
would be entitled to vote for either 
Wilson or Tomkins. One of those can- 
didates would thereby be brought to an 
equality with Jones, thereby creating 
the very contingency which the clause 
professed to avoid—namely, an equality 
of votes between two candidates, one of 
whom would otherwise have been de- 
clared duly elected; and then the re- 
turning officer would again be able to 
vote for his favourite candidate, so that 
Jones, after all, would be defeated. This 
would be a great hardship to Jones. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he thought the 
matter ought to be fully considered, in- 
asmuch as the Committee were dealing 
not only with Parliamentary but muni- 
cipal elections, where there might be 30 
or 40 candidates. 

Smr GEORGE JENKINSON said, he 
thought it would be outrageous that, 
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in the case put, the man who had really | 
won the election should be defeated by | 
the returning officer polling twice for 
another candidate. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER agreed to 
amend the clause by providing that 
where there were two or more candi- 
dates the returning officer should be 
only entitled to vote in case of an 
equality of votes between candidates 
‘‘one of whom is otherwise entitled to 
be declared elected.” If this Amend- 
ment did not meet the case, the words 
might be altered on the Report. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he wished now to raise a question which 
had been discussed at some length on 
the 8rd clause, but which, as was then 
said, might more properly be raised now. 
Sub-section 8, as it now stood, was 
one of the great difficulties of the Bill, 
and might lead to the disfranchisement 
of a considerable number of voters who 
were so illiterate as to be unable to read. 
He therefore proposed in page 10, line 8, 
after ‘‘blind,” insert ‘‘or unable to 
read,”’ so that the voter might be able 
to obtain such assistance as would enable 
him to mark the ballot paper. In the 
colony of Victoria it was provided that— 

“If any person to whom a voting paper shall 

be delivered shall be blind, or unable to read, he 
shall signify the same to the returning officer, who 
shall strike out the name of such person as he 
may designate.” 
In Tasmania the returning officer, in 
similar cases, was required to strike out 
the names of all the candidates except 
those for whom the elector intended to 
record his vote. A similar regulation 
existed in Queensland. "He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would state the 
views of the Government upon this im- 
portant question. 


Amendment proposeu, in page 10, line 
8, after the word “blind,” to insert the 
words “or unable to read.” — (Ir. 
Cavendish Bentinck.) 


Mr. WYKEHAM-MARTIN objected 
to the proposal of the hon. Gentleman as 
opening a door to wholesale bribery and 
intimidation, because if it were adopted 
a voter would only have to state that he 
could not read to secure to himself an 
opportunity of having a witness of the 
way in which he gave his vote. But he 
had simply to call the attention of the 
Committee to a practical proposal for 
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obviating all difficulty in the matter. A 
| plan had recently been invented which, 
| by means of two pieces of perforated 

zinc or metal properly arranged over the 
| voting paper, would enable a blind man 
to fill in his paper properly. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
was glad to hear of a practical sugges- 
tion coming from the other side of the 
House, for such things were so rare that 
when they did come they were like a 
gleam of sunshine thrown over the long 
and arid debates which had taken place 
on this question. But he wished to point 
out that unless some such proposal as 
that of the hon. Member for Whitehaven 
(Mr. C. Bentinck) were adopted, igno- 
rant men, who were generally nervous 
and blundering, would practically be 
disfranchised—and they formed a very 
large portion of the people of the coun- 
try—and we should have to fall back 
upon the educational franchise, which 
had been proposed by the hon. Member 
for Hull (Mr. Clay) in opposition to the 
proposals of the right hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire in bringing forward 
his last Reform Bill. He trusted that the 
Amendment would be accepted by the 
Government. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER remarked that 
this question had been discussed for 
several hours when Clause 3 was under 
consideration, and he had already stated 
that the Government felt themselves 
unable to accept any proposal which 
would involve the violation of the prin- 
ciple of secret voting. In South Aus- 
tralia the system was precisely what the 
Government were recommending here. 
By an alphabetical arrangement of the 
names of the candidates the generality 
of voters would be perfectly well able to 
know for whom they intended to vote, 
and it was evident that if any other per- 
son were admitted to assist a voter that 
person might be an intimidator or briber 
who might exercise undue influence over 
those very voters whom it was most 
sought to protect. As had been pointed 
out by the hon. Member for Rochester 
(Mr. Wykeham-Martin), the Amend- 
ment would open the door to bribery and 
intimidation, and he (Mr. Forster) must 
therefore decline to accept it. 

Sir GEORGE JENKINSON said, 
that, without such an Amendment the 
Bill would have a largely disfranchising 
effect, and the Ballot would become, in 
point of fact, an education test. He 
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otherwise incapacitated’? would ‘have | otherwise incapacitated, without any in- 
included the cases of those voters who |jury to anyone. Something ought to be 
were unable to read. The returning | done to meet the cases which had been 
officer might be empowered to mark the | referred to without disturbing the secret 
voting paper for illiterate voters if re- nature of the voting. 

quested to do so by them. He hoped; Mr. W. E. FORSTER agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman would re-con- ‘the hon. Member for Merthyr Tydvil 
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sider this point before the Bill passed 
through the House. 


(Mr. Fothergill) that absolute secrecy in 
voting was of the first importance; but 


Mr. FOTHERGILL looked with ex- | with regard to the proposal to colour the 


treme uneasiness at the present position 
of the Bill, having regard to unlettered 
working men. An alphabetical arrange- 
ment of the candidates’ names would be 
simply absurd, because many of his own 
constituents, for instance, were not only 
unable to read, but even if they could 
read the only language they would be 
able to understand would be Welsh. It 
was important that the voter should 
know who he was voting for, and it was 
also important that his vote should be 
given in the strictest secrecy. It was 
often urged that the main benefit of 
secrecy was to protect voters from their 
employers and landlords; but it was 
quite as important that working men 
should be protected from their brother 
working men. At present, the trades 
unions of the country were governed 
and led by men of such talent, energy, 
and ability that hundreds of thousands 
of working men were driven like sheep to 
vote in a direction quite opposed to their 
feelings. It was therefore essential that 
the voting should be really secret, and 
unlettered men might have all their dif- 
ficulties removed if the Government 
would consent to allow the space in which 
the voter was to make his mark to be 
coloured with the candidate’s colour. 

Mr. M‘MAHON sstated that there 
was a strong feeling in Ireland against 
allowing any voter who stated that he 
was unable to read to take a witness 
into the polling- booth with him, as being 
calculated to open the door to bribery 
and intimidation. He thought that the 
end in view would be sufficiently met 
by placing in the space intended for the 
voter’s mark a number which corre- 
sponded with the position of the candi- 
date in the alphabetical list. Such an 
arrangement had been found sufficient 
in Australia. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, the returning 
officer would have to take an oath of 
secrecy to enable him to fill up the papers 





|spaces for the voters’ marks, that ques- 
| tion of colour had already been discussed, 


and it had been considered that the ad- 
vantage of having such colours printed 
would be more than counterbalanced by 
the disadvantage of recognizing candi- 
dates’ colours at all. He believed there 
would be no difficulty at all if an alpha- 
betical arrangement of the candidates’ 
names were adopted. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he was struck 
by the inconsistencies in the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council. The right 
hon. Gentleman, who stated that abso- 
lute secrecy in voting was indispensable, 
had himself introduced a provision in 
the Bill under which in the case of a 
blind voter a witness was permitted to 
enter the booth with him in order to 
show him where he should put his mark, 
and thus the indispensable principle of 
secrecy was immediately violated. It 
was quite clear that if this curious Bill 
were to become law—which he much 
doubted now that its details were before 
the public—the returning officers should 
be trusted to mark the voting papers at 
the request of the blind or illiterate 
voters, and so permit the latter to enjoy 
the exercise of the suffrage, from which 
otherwise they would be practically de- 
barred. They all knew that there were 
a vast number of the electors of this 
country who could not read or write, 
but who were well qualified to fulfil 
the duties of electors. There were lead- 
ing men in their own districts who 
could not read or write, but who greatly 
influenced opinion, and who formed 
sagacious views of public life. Were 
such men as those to be disfranchised ? 
The right hon. Gentleman thought he 
should be able, by delaying the Com- 
mittee until the month of August, to 
force them to come to his own conclu- 
sion in that matter. The right hon. 
Gentleman said—‘“‘ Oh, never mind whe- 





of blind men, and the same oath would | thera voter cannot read or write. I have 
also enable him to fill up the papers of | an alphabetical arrangement which will 
those who could not read, or who were | meet his case.” But the Committee as 
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yet knew nothing about this alphabetical 
arrangement, and men who could not read 
or write knew nothing about the alpha- 
bet. It was really trifling with the 
Committee to answer their objections by 
saying that there would be an alpha- 
betical arrangement by which the wholly 
illiterate would still be able to exercise 
the franchise. If the Bill were to pass, 
they ought to make every provision they 
could that all those who were enfran- 
chised should enjoy the suffrage. By 
the Bill it was already provided that in 
one case where the elector could not exer- 
cise the franchise without some one be- 
ing conscious of his intention he should 
be allowed to enjoy the right of voting. 
The question then was—to what degree 
they were prepared to extend that indul- 
gence. The Government were bound by 
all the principles they upheld in the Bill 
to take every possible step by which large 
numbers who were entitled by law to 
vote should not be disfranchised. And 
the simplest mode by which they could 
effect that object was to extend the con- 
fidence which they proposed to place in 
the presiding officer still further. They 
must trust to the presiding officer if the 
Bill were to become law. He called 
upon the Committee, therefore, to sup- 
port the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck). 

Mr. DIMSDALE said, that unless the 
Government could show that the prac- 
tice adopted under similar circumstances 
in Sydney and Tasmania had failed they 
were bound to adopt the Amendment. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER entertained a con- 
fident expectation that under the Go- 
vernment scheme the voter would as 
often as not vote for the wrong man. 
He trusted that before proceeding fur- 
ther the right hon. Gentlemen the Vice 
President of the Council would lay upon 
the Table the voting paper itself. He 
(Mr. Lowther) had anxiously looked day 
after day for the appearance of this 
wonderful document, and he felt con- 
siderable curiosity as to what would 
turn out to be this universal panacea for 
ignorance which was to emanate from 
the Privy Council Office—that he who 
ran might read, or rather he who could 
not read at all could decipher with ease. 
The ballot paper now in the cchedule 
was such a complicated affair that it was 
utterly unworkable, and nothing but 
personal respect for the right hon. Gen- 
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It was, however, he understood, to be 
considered as withdrawn, and the Go- 
vernment had promised to lay an 
amended schedule on the Table. The 
proposal in the Bill was to punish the 
people for the fault of the Legislature. 
It had failed to discharge its duty in 
educating the people, and now it was 
proposed to visit them with disfranchise- 
ment for a fault not their own. He 
understood that the Welsh alphabet dif- 
fered from the English, and thus the 
right hon. Gentleman’s alphabetical ar- 
rangement would visit with disfranchise- 
ment all the uneducated people in the 
Principality, as well as many others 
elsewhere. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER, in supporting 
the Amendment, said, that double re- 
turns even in large constituencies had 
been matters of not very infrequent 
occurrence. For instance, Derby was de- 
cided by one vote in 1859 in a poll of over 
3,000 on each side. He would point out 
one great danger which occurred to him 
as arising under the Bill—namely, that 
while the people understood the present 
system of Parliamentary elections they 
would not be equally familiar with the 
new system; and so long as a consti- 
tuency was totally uneducated as to the 
system under which they were going to 
give their votes a very considerable 
number of Members would be returned 
by mistakes arising from the ignorance 
of the constituency. 30 or 40 years 
hence, when the Education Act had pro- 
duced its results, this might be obviated; 
but in the meantime they might expect 
that a considerable number of seats 
would be filled by mistakes which would 
be made in consequence of defects in 
this Bill. The Bill, as it stood, would 
disfranchise every elector in the country 
who could not read. With regard to 
the alphabetical arrangement, he had 
heard one of the ablest Members sitting 
on the Ministerial benches say that if it 
were adopted he should apply for an Act 
of Parliament to enable him to change 
his name, because he knew that he 
should stand a much better chance of 
being returned if his name began with 
A than with W. The hon. Member for 
Merthyr Tydvil (Mr. Fothergill) had told 
the Committee that a great number of 
his constituents could not read English, 
and it did not appear that the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Forster) would allow 





tleman (Mr. Forster) prevented him 
(Mr. Lowther) from calling it ridiculous. . 


papers to be put before them in Welsh, 
because the Bill only proposed to put 
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papers before the electors in English. 
This subject was well worthy of the 
attention of the Committee. They had 
heard indirectly of a meeting which had 
been lately held in Downing Street, and 
which strongly reminded him of a 
couplet which appeared in The New Whig 
Guide, in 1815— 


“The meeting is strongly entreated to note 
The few who can speak and the crowd who can 
vote.” 


He might, in this case, say, ‘‘the one 
who can speak.”’ The proposition of the 
hon. and learned Member for White- 
haven (Mr. C. Bentinck) to extend the 
provision with respect to the blind to 
persons otherwise incapacitated was a 
reasonable one, and he would support it. 

Mr. RICHARD said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for York (Mr. J. Lowther) had 
stated that the Welsh alphabet was dif- 
ferent from the English. The hon. Gen- 
tleman was under an entire misappre- 
hension. The Welsh had an alphabet 
precisely the same as the English, and 
a name written in the Welsh language 
was precisely the same as if it were 
written in the English language, so that 
there was no ground for difficulty as 
regarded those Welsh people who could 
not speak English. His impression was 
that there were fewer people in Wales 
who could not read than in other parts 
of the United Kingdom. His firm opi- 
nion was, that his countrymen would 
have no difficulty in giving a vote. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
they had two expressions of opinion 
from the two hon. Members for Merthyr 
Tydvil, diametrically opposite to each 
other, because the Colleague of the 
hon. Member for Merthyr who had just 
spoken made a speech which was a flat 
contradiction of the remarks of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Richard), and had told the 
Committee that there was a vast number 
of men in his constituency who could 
not read, and that it was impossible for 
them to record their votes as the Bill 
stood. It was avery pretty quarrel as 
it stood, and he would leave it there, 
though disposed to agree with the hon. 
Member for Merthyr, who had first 
spoken. When this Bill was first framed 
it contained no provision whatever with 
respect to those unfortunate people who 
could not read; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman when pressed on the subject said 
that at a future stage of the Bill he 
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would introduce a provision to meet the 
difficulty. (Mr. W. E. Forster said, 
that the provision was in the Bill as first 
drawn.| The right hon. Gentleman, at 
all events, admitted that the ballot paper 
was defective, and said that he would 
bring up a ballot paper of a different 
kind. It was admitted that men of the 
greatest intelligence had not been able 
to record their votes properly at the late 
elections for the school board in the 
Metropolis. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for East Sussex (Mr. G. B. Gregory), 
for instance, had stated that he had 
failed to do so. A political agent of 
great experience had told him this morn- 
ing that half the constituency with which 
he was connected would not be able to 
vote under this Bill. At the election 
which had just been held in the county 
of Monaghan, a great number of votes 
for the sitting Member were thrown 
away because many of the voters gave 
him the title of Colonel, which belonged 
to the late Member. But if votes were 
lost under the present system, much 
more would that be the case under the 
system which the right hon. Gentleman 
was introducing. In a subsequent clause 
it was provided that any person other 
than the presiding officer, or his clerk, 
who assisted a person to mark a ballot 
paper would be guilty of a misdemea- 
nour, and liable to two years’ imprison- 
ment, with or without hard labour. He 
wished to know whether the person who 
assisted in the marking of this Ballot 
paper beforehand would be liable to this 
punishment ? 

Mr. BOURKE said, he thought it was 
perfectly impossible, no matter what ar- 
rangement they made, to prevent the 
vote of any person being known—the 
more illiterate a voter was the more 
would his vote be known. It was the 
working classes that the House was 
called upon to protect, and he believed 
they would be the very persons who 
would be the victims. What would be 
more natural than for a husband to tell 
his wife the way in which he had voted ; 
and if he did so, what became of the 
vaunted secrecy of the Ballot; while if 
he did not and prevaricated,-the effect 
would be that a system of deception 
would be engendered lasting from the 
cradle to the grave. He should not, 
however, vote on the question. He 
thought the Bill gave a great deal too 
much power to the returning officer. 
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Mr. GORDON said, it was a necessity, 
according to the system of secret voting, 
that the illiterate voter must trust the 
returning officer. He assumed, however, 
that the principle had been carried 
against the Conservatives ; and the ques- 
tion now was, how best to carry it out. 
There would be upwards of 150,000 
voters who would fall under the name 
‘illiterate ”’—a number almost as large 
as that of the compound householders of 
a few Sessions ago. He knew a man 
owning 50,000 sheep, who could not 
write, and how was he to vote? He 
would, in all probability, vote for the 
candidate whose name stood at the top 
of the alphabetical list. He thought 
that the alphabetical arrangement gene- 
rally would give an advantage to candi- 
dates whose names began with the letters 
A or B, and that uneducated voters, who 
were likely to become confused when 
they entered the secret booth, would be 
more apt to vote for the names that 
stood at the head of the list than for 
those towards the end. They had the 
admission of the hon. Member for 
Merthyr Tydvil (Mr. Fothergill) that a 
great many working men would be pre- 
vented from voting through giving a 
vote to the wrong person. At the elec- 
tion for the school board in Marylebone 
600 voters were excluded from voting 
because they had made mistakes which 
prevented their votes being received. 
He understood that at that election a 
great many voters were assisted who 
could not have voted without such assis- 
tance. But the Government said a voter 
who could not read should not get assist- 
ance even from the returning officer, and 
therefore, according to the testimony of 
the hon. Member, a great many working 
men would be disfranchised. It was 
said that the returning officer might be 
dishonest and act improperly, if he were 
to be allowed to file the papers, but the 
question could not be dealt with at all, 
even with regard to blind men, except 
on the assumption that the returning 
officer would not deal corruptly. The 
Opposition were told that because they 
were arguing in the interest of more 
than 100,000 voters, they were wasting 
the time of the House. It would be 
better for hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House to answer the argu- 
ments advanced by the Opposition. The 
question was so serious a one, and in- 
volved the votes of such a large number 
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of persons, that it ought to be most care- 

y discussed and considered. If the 
returning officer was a rogue, where was 
their system? By the Amendment the 
illiterate voter would be enabled to apply 
to the returning officer. It was merely 
a permissive and not a compulsory power 
which was sought to be given. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
thought the Committee were wasting 
time, because he believed the words of 
the clause carried everything required 
by the Committee. He, however, wished 
to know, whether the words “ or other- 
wise incapacitated,” which were already 
contained in the clause, would not cover 
the case of men who were unable to read ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
Government did not consider that they 
were introducing any educational test, 
but they had provided for the illiterate 
voter by having the names placed alpha- 
betically. Hon. Members who had 
illiterate constituents were slandering 
them by supposing that they would not 
know sufficient to enable them to vote if 
the names were placed in the order pro- 
posed. On being informed beforehand 
of the order in which the candidates 
were arranged, the illiterate voter would 
be able to know for which candidate he 
should vote, by the simple operation of 
taking his finger from the top to the 
bottom of the paper. The Government 
had drawn a distinction between a blind 
man and an illiterateman. They knew 
that a blind man could not vote without 
help. In answer to the question of 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson) he must say they would not, 
as the meaning of the phrase only had 
reference to those who were physically 
incapacitated. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
could not see how the illiterate man 
could benefit by the names of candidates 
being placed in alphabetical order. 

Mr. HERMON said, he must point 
out that the alphabetical arrangement 
of the candidates’ names, which was 
supported by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council, as 
solving all the difficulties of the question, 
would be of no use in such a case as 
that of the last election for Preston, 
where three out of four of the candi- 
dates’ names began with the same letter, 
the three candidates being Lord Edward 
Howard, Sir Thomas Hesketh, and him- 
self (Mr. Hermon.) 


[ Committee— Clause 9. 
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Mr. LIDDELL said, he wished to 
know if the fact of an elector being 
physically incapacitated by drunkenness 
would bring him within the phrase 
‘‘otherwise incapacitated,” because, if so, 
there might be found a great number of 
persons willing to bring the voter into 
that position. Such things must be seri- 
ously considered, and he wished to know 
whether such a state of things had been 
contemplated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President of the Council. 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 64; 
Noes 113: Majority 49. 


Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
wished to know the definition of ‘‘ other- 
wise incapacitated.” Who was to de- 
termine the incapacity? Was it to be 
the returning officer? Would the old, 
the infirm, and the sick, be deemed to 
be incapacitated? He also wished to 
know whether that term would include 
those who from their avocations were 
prevented from attending the poll ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that the words meant those who were 
incapacitated by physical infirmity. He 
had no objection to insert the word 
‘‘ physically ” before incapacitated. 

Mr. GOLDNEY proposed an Amend- 
ment principally of a technical character, 
in consequence of the adoption of a 
previous Amendment proposed by the 
hon. Member for Huddersfield (Mr. 
Leatham.) It was that in page 10, line 
21, after ‘‘ballot papers,” the words 
‘delivered or transmitted to him (the 
returning officer) by each presiding offi- 
cer”’ be inserted. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. GOLDNEY moved the insertion 
in line 22, after ‘‘ account,’? of the 
words— 

“ Of the ballot papers intrusted to the charge 
of such presiding officer, by adding the total 
number of such spoiled ballot papers, tendered 
ballot papers, and unused ballot papers, to the 
recorded number of used ballot papers contained 
in the ballot-box delivered or transmitted by the 
same presiding officer.” 

The object of the Amendment was to 
check any misuse of the ballot papers, 
by providing that the whole number 
issued should be properly accounted for. 
Amendment proposed, 


In page 10, line 22, after the word “ account,” 
to insert the words “ of the ballot papers intrusted 
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to the charge of such presiding officer, by adding 
the total number of such spoiled ballot papers, 
tendered ballot papers, and unused ballot papers, 
to the recorded number of used ballot papers con- 
tained in the ballot-box delivered or transmitted 
by the same presiding officer.” —(Mr. Goldney.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he must 
object to the Amendment as being too 
complicated, too precise, and also as un- 
necessary. 

Mr. GOLDNEY, on the contrary, 
maintained that it was indispensable to 
guard against abuse, and that it was 
simple. 


Question put, ‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 79; 
Noes 159: Majority 80. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 10, line 25, at the end of the Clause, 
to add the words— 

“In the event of the recorded number of used 
ballot papers as contained in the ballot-box, and 
the number of spoiled ballot papers, tendered 
ballot papers, and unused ballot papers delivered 
or transmitted by each presiding officer when 
added together in a total not agreeing with the 
receipt or acknowledgment of such presiding 
officer of the number of ballot papers intrusted to 
his charge, the returning officer shall make out a 
special statement or certificate under his hand to 
that effect, and shall annex a copy thereof to the 
packets of used ballot papers and unused ballot 
papers to be delivered or transmitted to the 
keeper of the ballot papers as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, and shall also deliver a copy thereof to 
such of the agents of the candidates, if any, as 
may require the same; and such certificate of the 
returning officer shall be evidence in a petition or 
any proceeding questioning an Election or re- 
turn, or in any prosecutions or proceedings for 
offences or penalties under this Act.” — (Mr. 
Goldney.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, his ob- 
jection to that Amendment was the same 
as he made to the last. He thought it 
was going too much into precise details, 
and was likely to lead to a Petition, 
which would not otherwise be thought of. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he must ask 
what, then, was the use of the presiding 
officer making out an account as pro- 
vided by the Bill? He considered that 
his proposal, if adopted, would be a great 
check on the presiding officer. 

Mr. HERMON said, that the object 
of the Amendment was not only to se- 
cure an accurate account, but also to 
prove that the account was accurate, 
and that would be a satisfaction to the 
electors. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
thought it essential that the Amendment 
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should be adopted, as it was absolutely 
necessary that it should be known that 
the election was properly conducted. 
The right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill objected to Amendments moved 
from the Opposition side of the House, 
on the ground of their entering too much 
into detail; but the fact was that the 
whole Bill was bristling with details, 
and when it was proposed to bring any 
of the details to a test such as that now 
proposed, it was then objected that hon. 
Members were too precise and parti- 
cular. It was necessary, he thought, in 
the case now before them, in order to be 
assured that the election was properly 
conducted, that the returning officer 
should make some publication of the 
adding up of all the papers which came 
into his possession. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the sub- 
section provided that the summing up 
should be in the presence of the agents 
of the candidates, and that appeared to 
him to be all that was required. He 
had no objection to add the words— 

“ After having declared to the agents of the 
candidates, if any were present, the result of the 
verification if the account was verified.” 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, if the account 
was correct it would be so stated at the 
time; but if incorrect, what was to be 
done? If incorrect, some inquiry ought 
to be instituted. For that ,reason he 
should support the Amendment. 

Mr. TIPPING said, it was a matter 
of account keeping, and if it was worth 
keeping an account it was worth keeping 
it correctly. 

Mr. GORDON said, the Committee 
was entitled to have some more satisfac- 
tory answer from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President of the Council. 
All that was required was to know if the 
agents had properly discharged their 
duty, just as it was required to know 
that the agents of a joint-stock concern 
had discharged their duty faithfully to 
the shareholders, who in this case were 
the electors. If the account did not tally 
it should be publicly known. The whole 
object and intention of the Bill appeared 
to be to prevent a scrutiny into the way 
votes were given. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
already stated that the sub-section did 
provide for the verification of the ac- 
count being conducted in the presence of 
the candidates or their agents, and en- 
abled them to obtain a verification. He 
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had no objection to add words to the 
clause, if it was necessary to make it 
more clear. It was not of much im- 
portance either way. His reason for 
opposing the Amendment was, that it 
was undesirable, if any unintentional 
mistake was made, that it should be used 
in contemplation of proceedings against 
the sitting Members. 

Mr. DISRAELT said, they now had 
the real reason why the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Vice President of the Council 
was opposed to the only constitutional 
check they could have to secret voting. 
A most important principle was involved 
in the clause, and he trusted the Com- 
mittee would not decide hastily upon it. 

Mr. GOLDNEY asked the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill to pro- 
pose some words that would give the 
necessary verification. 

Mr. BRUEN asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to state the words he pro- 
posed as an alternative. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he pro- 
posed to add to the end of the clause, 

“ After having declared to the agents of the 
candidates, if any were present, the result of the 
verification as aforesaid.” 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 102; 
Noes 164: Majority 62. 


Amendment (Mr. W. £. Forster) 
agreed to. 


Mr. COLLINS (for Mr. Sarr) pro- 
posed the Amendment which stood in 
his name. In page 10, after line 25, to 
add the following sub-section :— 

“Tf any ballot-box in the course of transmission 
from the presiding officer of a polling booth to the 
returning officer be lost or broken open, the elec- 
tion shall be ipso facto void and a new election 
shall take place.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it would 
be better to leave such a case to the na- 
tural remedy—that the aggrieved party 
should Petition. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. LIDDELL moved to add this 
proviso to the clause— 

“ Provided always that the word ‘ incapacitated’ 
hereinbefore mentioned, shall mean physically in- 
capacitated.” 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, that question 
had already been decided in the nega- 
tive, and that, therefore, it could not be 
again put. 


[ Committee— Clause 9. 
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On Question, ‘“‘That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” 

Mr. COLLINS said, he disliked the 
disfranchisement of returning officers, 
who ought not, he thought, to be so 
stigmatized, and with a view to give the 
Committee another opportunity of ex- 
pressing an opinion on this point, he 
should divide against the clause. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 179; 
Noes 86: Majority 93. 


Lorv CLAUD JOHN HAMILTON 
moved that Progress be reported. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he hoped 
that hon. Gentlemen on both sides of 
the House would feel that they should 
not lose time over the Bill, and that Pro- 
gress could not be reported at that early 
hour (a quarter to 12.) 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT asked 
for some explanation respecting the 18th 
clause, upon which a good deal of misap- 
prehension now existed, and it was the 
general wish that it should not be taken 
on an uncertain dayor hour. If it could 
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be taken on Monday, he believed that it 
would suit the general convenience of the 


House. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he hoped that 
the suggestion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Oxford would 
be adopted. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he should 
be loth to suppose that the fate of the 
other clauses depended upon the 18th 
clause. He had already stated that he 
had proposed to postpone the 18th clause 
till the others had been taken, because 
he thought it would be convenient that 
it should not be taken either to-day or 
to-morrow. ‘To fix the day for a clause 
was not a usual one; but he thought it 
very probable that clause would come on 
on Monday, but not if they had proceeded 
as slowly as they had done that night. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that the Amend- 
ments made that night had been owned 
by the right hon. Gentleman to be mostly 
of a very valuable character, so that it 
could not be said that there had been 
waste of time. Itwas not impossible for 
those experienced in the conduct of the 
Business of the House to form an idea of 
the prospect of their progress, and he 
thought that there was a fair prospect 
that they might arrive at the 18th clause 
on Monday. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he should 
be glad if the anticipation of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) turned 
out correct. He (Mr. Forster) under- 
stood it was notthe wish of the Com- 
mittee that Clause 18 should be post- 
poned, and in order that it should be 
taken on Monday, he proposed to put it 
first for to-morrow’s Morning Sitting, and 
after that the Educational Vote in Supply, 
so that if the Committee came to Clause 
18 before 7 o’clock they would be able 
to report Progress and yet not waste time. 
He proposed also to put the Bill down 
for Monday after Supply, which would 
be taken first on Monday. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 10 (Regulations as to officers), 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he thought it would be impossible alto- 
gether to get rid of the expense of em- 
ploying agents, but he thought it would 
be very much diminished by the adop- 
tion of an Amendment which stood in 
the name of his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Hunt), which provided that— 

**In the event ofan Election being contested, 

there shall be present at each polling station, 
during the time of polling, one or more of the 
overseers of the parish or township in which 
such polling station is situate, or some person ap- 
pointed by such overseers in that behalf, by writing 
under their hands; and such overseer or person 
shall affix his seal to the ballot-box, when the 
same shall have been locked by the presiding 
officer, and to every packet of ballot papers re- 
quired to be sealed by the presiding officer ; and 
it shall be the duty of such overseer or person to 
assist the presiding officer in preventing persona- 
tion or other irregularity.” 
However illegal the charges for them 
might be made, he feared that private 
agents would be employed by the 
candidates, and that with respect to 
them there would be that secrecy which 
was to characterize all other proceedings 
at elections. If polling-places were mul- 
tiplied to a great extent, in many places 
the overseers, or persons appointed as 
local public officers, would be accepted 
by the candidates as their agents, and 
the danger of personation would be much 
diminished. It could be still further re- 
duced by the presence of persons who 
were acquainted with the voters. He 
believed that a provision of this nature 
would be a great advantage not only to 
the public but to the candidates them- 
selves. In the absence of his right hon. 
Friend he begged to move the Amend- 
ment, 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not accept the Amendment, although he 
admitted the object to be a good one. 
There might be an advantage in having 
the rate collectors present at the polling ; 
but it would be very unadvisable that 
the overseers should be the agents of 
any candidate, while the words “ or 
other persons appointed by them” were 
too vague. He would, however, under- 
take to considerthe matter, which seemed 
to him to apply rather to the County Re- 
gistration Bill, though he could not hold 
out any hope of accepting it when that 
Bill was before the Committee. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. KENNAWAY moved, in page 
11, line 20, after ‘‘ Act,”’ to insert— 

“ But no minister of religion shall be appointed 
officer, clerk, or agent, at or for the purpose of 
any election.” 

It was not necessary for him to argue 
that it was undesirable for the clergy to 
interfere in elections, which must of ne- 
cessity withdraw them from the higher 
spiritual duties discharged by them in 
so satisfactory a manner; but before the 
Select Committee evidence had been 
given that the electors constantly urged 
forward the clergy into prominent posi- 
tions, which otherwise they would be 
unwilling to take up; and what he 
aimed at in this Amendment was to 
protect them by prohibiting their ac- 
ceptance of an official and recognized 
position. For evidence had likewise 
been given that ministers of religion 
had acted as paid agents, and that 
in some cases they had even sent in 
their accounts and been paid like the 
other agents. . The cause of religion in 
any form must suffer, he thought, from 
being mixed up with transactions of this 
kind. Even in former times, clerical 
intimidation was felt to be a serious 
evil. But under the existing system 
many persons besides the voter could get 
into the booth, whereas under the Bill 
the only person able to get into the booth 
besides the voter would be the officer, or 
clerk; and if an unscrupulous person 
wished to exercise religious influence, 
getting himself appointed to be the officer, 
or clerk, would be exactly the way to do 
so with impunity. It was contemplated, 
moreover, to increase largely the num- 
ber of polling-places, and where respon- 
sible persons could not easily be found, 
there would be the greatest temptation 
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to urge the clergy to act officially in the 
booths. His proposal to exclude minis- 
ters of religion from acting as agents was 
moved in the interest of the clergy them- 
selves, and would not in any way diminish 
the legitimate influence which they pos- 
sessed, while it would save them from 
being forced forward, under pressure, 
into positions which they would rather 
not fill, but from which they might find 
it hard to escape. The term ‘“ minister of 
religion”? was rather vague, and there- 
fore he proposed to adopt the definition 
which was given in the Juries Act, and 
which, in the discussion upon the 
measure brought forward by the hon. 
and learned Member for Denbighshire 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan), had been re- 
ferred to as the most comprehensive and 
suitable that could be given. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 11, line 20, after the word “ Act,” to 
insert the words “but no minister of religion 
shall be appointed officer, clerk, or agent, at or 
for the purpose of any election.” —( Mr, Ken- 
naway.) 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not believe that the addition would have 
any practical effect, as persons inclined 
to exercise illegitimate influence would 
do so whether they were appointed 
agents or not. But he could not imagine 
that practically it ever happened that 
clergymen were appointed clerks or 
agents, though it might well happen 
that a person well fitted for such an 
office in places where agents were scarce 
might also be aclergyman. The senior 
partner in a firm, with which hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite ought to be well ac- 
quainted, was at one time a very efficient 
and eloquent minister of religion. Diffi- 
culties might also be expected to arise 
in practice as to what constituted a 
minister of religion. On the whole, 
therefore, he must oppose the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KENNAWAY said, he feared 
that he could not have made his original 
statement plain to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The Select Committee reported 
that there were cases in which it had 
been actually proved that the ministers 
of religion acted as paid agents. There 
was also a danger that ministers might 
seek to be engaged as agents for the 
purpose of entering the polling-booth, 
to which they would not otherwise be 
able to gain admission. The danger, 
therefore, was not an imaginary one 
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against which he wished to guard, and 
he should feel obliged to take the opi- 
nion of the Committee. 


Question put, ‘“‘That those words be 
there inserted.”’ 


The Committee divided : — Ayes 98; 
Noes 134: Majority 36. 


Mr. GOLDNEY said, the clause as it 
stood provided that a candidate might 
also attend at any place where an agent 
might attend. He did not think that 
sufficiently explicit, and would move in 
page 11, line 27, after “attend,” to in- 
sert— 


“ But the attendance or presence of any can- 
didate shall not in any way prevent or hinder his 
appointed agent acting for him, unless at the 
express desire of such candidate.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
accept the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 11 agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


House resumed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD BILL. 
(Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. 
William Edward Forster.) 

[BILL 230.] COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. J. FIELDEN moved that the 
Chairman do leave the Chair. The Bill, 
he said, was part of a measure intro- 
duced and withdrawn early in the pre- 
sent Session ; and he objected strongly, 
therefore, to the course which had been 
taken in ré-introducing it at the fag end 
of the Session, when the House was 
overburdened with Government mea- 
sures, very few of which had any chance 
of being passed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Joshua Fielden.) 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
protested against this attempt to shelve 
the Bill in the present Session, and 
urged the Committee to proceed. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE opposed the Bill, 
remarking that the House had no con- 
ception of the number of offices which 
were intended to be created by that Bill, 
but not actually contained in its provi- 


Mr. Kennaway 


{COMMONS} 
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sions. The Bill was but a fragment of 
a& meastire, and the House was asked to 
pass it without the slightest notion of 
the burdens with which it was about to 
saddle the Consolidated Fund. 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLBEY said, 
that the hon. Members for the Eastern 
Division of the West Riding of York- 
shire (Mr. J. Fielden) and North War- 
wickshire (Mr. Newdegate) utterly mis- 
apprehended the object of the Bill. The 
Bill was a measure to combine central 
departments into one power, which 
power was to assist the various local 
boards throughout the country. It was 
not only a measure of efficiency, but one 
of economy. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that if he 
had been misled, it was by the statement 
which was made the other day by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stansfeld) 
himself. 

Mr. MUNTZ complained that every 
stage of the Bill had been introduced 
after 1 o’clock. He did not rise to op- 
pose the Bill, but to object to the system 
of discussing important measures at an 
hour when no one was fit for discussion. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that the Bill 
was only one of eight clauses, and it did 
not authorize a large expenditure. Nei- 
ther was it a centralizing, it was a concen- 
trating measure, confining to one depart- 
ment business which had previously 
been scattered amongst three or four; 
and not only that, it would encourage 
and develop local authority instead of 
detracting from it. No expense could 
be incurred under the Bill without 
coming again to the House. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS objected to 
proceed at such an hour and such a 
period of the Session with a Bill which 
if it did not increase the charge upon 
the Consolidated Fund, would certainly 
throw increased charges upon the rates. 
He denied that the Bill was a small one, 
and thought its effect would be to cut to 
pieces the very thews and sinews of 
local Government. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he must pro- 
test against the system which was pro- 
posed to be established by that Bill. 

Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, that 
that Bill would extend the same protec- 
tion to human beings that Parliament 
had already given to cattle. Ifa disease 
appeared among cattle there was a di- 
rect responsibility of the Privy Council 
to stamp it out. But when small-pox, 
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cholera, or any other epidemic attacked 
human beings in this country, they could 
not fix responsibility upon anyone; or, 
at least, it was so diffused and attenuated 
among four or five departments that it 
ceased to be operative. That Bill con- 
solidated 25 Acts from the Privy Council 
and Home Office with others under the 
Poor Law. It was a Bill to get order 
out of disorder, and though it gave no 
new powers which have not already 
been enacted, it made a new Health De- 
partment of the State which would be 
more powerful in administration. It was 
a Bill of consolidation and concentration. 
Such a Bill was at all times desirable ; 
in the approach of an epidemic such as 
cholera, it was at that time indispensable. 

Mr. KNIGHT said, that the Bill 
would create one great central autho- 
rity—much, he believed, to the detri- 
ment of the country; and he denounced 
the attempt to smuggle it through the 
House before the country knew any- 
thing about it. He believed that the 
zeal to pass the Bill arose from the pa- 
tronage which it would place in the 
hands of the Government. 

Mr. COLLINS, while of opinion that 
the Bill was a good one, objected to its 
being proceed with at half-past 1 o’clock 
in the morning. 

Sm DOMINIC CORRIGAN sup- 
ported the Bill, and spoke of his experi- 
ence as to the results of divided autho- 
rity in 1848, during the last visit of 
cholera to Dublin, having been fatal to 
the lives of hundreds. 

Sr JOHN PAKINGTON, while in 
favour of the Bill, said, he was sorry it 
should have been brought forward at a 


time when it was impossible it could be 


duly considered. It was a consequence 
of the unsatistactory manner in which 
the business of the House was conducted. 
Important Bills such as the present were 
taken at unseemly hours, and a prefer- 
ence given to measures which advanced 
party objects. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided: — Ayes 20; 
Noes 142: Majority 122. 


Clause 1 (Short title of Act). 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman who would be 
intrusted with the carrying out of that 
measure should occupy the position of 
a responsible Minister rather than of 
the head of a Board. He would move, 


{Jury 27, 1871} 
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in page 1, line 10, to leave out ‘‘ Board,” 
and insert ‘‘ office.” 

Mr. RATHBONE said, it was a 
scandal that the head of that Department 
should be removed on every change in 
the Ministry. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that while as 
anxious as anyone to see the Bill passed, 
he objected to its being forced on at an 
hour when the strength of hon. Members 
was exhausted. Unless a different sys- 
tem were adopted, a most important 
Department in the State would be sacri- 
ficed to the exigencies of the promotion 
of political officials. It was felt as a 
great misfortune that the present First 
Lord of the Admiralty should have been 
removed from the Poor Law Board at 
a time when he had just begun to know 
his business well, and it would be a 
grave error if such a system should be 
continued. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, it was im- 
possible for the Government to accept 
the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith). 

Mr. COLLINS moved that the Chair- 
man report Progress. 

Mr. GLADSTONE hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would not persevere with 
the Motion, observing that the Bill was 
one of the greatest importance. The 
objections which had been raised on 
the question of the title of the Depart- 
ment were merely expedients to prevent 
the Bill becoming law during the present 
Session. The Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) could not properly be raised on 
the present Bill. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. KNIGHT opposed the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith). 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that after 
the intimation of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, he would withdraw his Amend- 
ment; but would reserve to himself the 
right of proposing it on another oppor- 
tunity, as he felt that it deserved serious 
consideration. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause 2 (Establishment of Local Go- 
vernment Board). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘« That the Chairman do report Progress, 


and ask leave to sit again.”” — (Mr. 
Knight.) 
N 2 [ Committee— Clause 2, 
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Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 21; 
Noes 89: Majority 68. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Constitution of Local Go- 
vernment Board). 

Mr. J. FIELDEN moved that the 
Chairman report Progress. 

Mr. FAWCETT supported the Mo- 
tion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.’”’ — (Ir. 
Joshua Fielden.) 


Mr. STANSFELD opposed the Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. RYLANDS asked for a pledge 
that there should be no new appoint- 
ments under the Bill. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that the me- 
dical officers of the Poor Law Board and 
Mr. Tom Taylor would be transferred to 
the new Department. 
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Question put. 
The Committee divided: — Ayes 82; 
Noes 68: Majority 36. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE moved that the 
Committee report Progress. 


Motion agreed to. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


TELEGRAPH ACTS BILL. 


Resolution reported ; 

“ That it is expedient to authorise the Commis- 
sioners of [ler Majesty’s Treasury to raise further 
sums of money, not exceeding in the whole the 
sum of One Million, for the purposes of the Tele- 
graph Acts, in the same manner and upon the 
same terms and conditions as the said Commis- 
sioners are now authorised to raise money under 
the said Acts.” 

Resolution agreed to: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Wituram Henry Giapstone 
and Mr. Monsgtt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 274.] 


HOSIERY MANUFACTURE (WAGES) (NO. 2) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Munpetua, Bill to make 
provision respecting deductions from Wages in the 
Hosiery Manufacture, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Munpetta, Mr. Morzey, Mr. Tarzor, 
and Mr. Harris. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 275.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Three o'clock, 


{LORDS} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 28th July, 1871. 


MINUTES.]— Pustro Buis—First Reading— 
Intoxicating Liquors Li Suspension * 
(282); Lodgers Goods Protection* (283) ; 
Friendly Societies Commission * (284), 

Second Reading’—Sasines Register (Scotland) 
(200). 

Committee — Report — Bishops Resignation Act 
(1869) Perpetuation * (270), 

Third Reading—East India (Bishops Leave of 
Absence)* (268); Private Chapels * (275) ; 
Charitable Donations and Bequests (Ireland) * 
(277); Sewage Utilization Supplemental * 
(254), and passed. 





PARLIAMENT—STATE OF PUBLIC BUSI.- 
NESS.—OBSERVATIONS, 
QUESTIONS. 


Lorp CAIRNS: My Lords, had the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville) 
moved the first Order of the Day for the 
consideration of the Royal Message, I 
should have postponed the few observa- 
tions I have to make, and the Questions 
I have to put with regard to the course 
of Public Business ; but as I understand 
that it is the intention of the noble Earl 
to postpone that Order, perhaps your 
Lordships will now permit me to make 
some observations upon the former sub- 
ject. The matter to which I am anxious 
to draw your Lordships’ attention for a 
few moments is the state of Public Busi- 
ness in Parliament—a condition of busi- 
ness which so far as my perhaps some- 
what limited recollection extends, is 
perfectly without example. I do not 
refer to the condition of business in this 
House. We have to-night a certain 
number of Orders of the Day which I 
have no doubt will not occasion much 
delay or difficulty, and on looking over 
those Orders of the Day which are filed 
for future consideration, there do not 
appear to be any which can occupy much 
time in this House. We have a discus- 
sion fixed for Monday which, perhaps, 
we may anticipate will be concluded on 
Monday evening ; and we have the Com- 
mittee on the Bill which will then be 
moved, if the second reading should be 
carried, which possibly may not occupy 
more than until the following evening. 
Beyond that, there are only about eight 
public Bills in progress on our Paper, 
and none of those appear to involve any 
question of importance, with the excep- 
tion of the Norwich Voters’ Disfranchise- 
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ment Bill, and the House of Commons 
Witnesses Bill. I do not know whether 
I am quite right in supposing those to 
be public Bills, but I am told they came 
to this House as long ago as the middle 
of the month of June, and no effort has 
been made, although there has been 
ample opportunity, to move the second 
reading of either of them. I therefore 
think I may assume that there is no 
intention of pressing those Bills this 
Session. With regard to the Norwich 
Voters’ Disfranchisement Bill I have 
nothing to say, I know nothing of its 
merits or demerits. As to the Bill which 
proposes to give power to examine on 
oath witnesses in the House of Commons, 
that is a Bill which certainly appears to 
me to raise questions of very great inte- 
rest, and without expressing any opinion 
upon it at this moment, I may say that 
it appears to be one which would well 
deserve the full and careful considera- 
tion of your Lordships, at the same time 
when that consideration could be given 
without embarrassment. But it israther 
too much to expect that a Bill, which has 
been waiting since the middle of June 
for second reading, should be brought 
forward at this period of the Session 
for discussion. That is the state of 
Public Business in this House, and I 
think it must be pronounced to be satis- 
factory. I come now to the state of 
business in the other House of Parlia- 
ment; so far asI can gain information 
from it, and from the authentic records 
of the other House, I find that although 
a very considerable number of public 
measures have already been withdrawn 
from the other House of Parliament, yet 
that, taking the Order Book on Monday 
last, and looking at the Bills which were 
filed in various stages for last Monday 
and the days following, there are no less 
than 55 Bills—not Bills sent from this 
House, but 55 House of Commons’ Bills 
standing for various stages, from second 
reading up to third reading, which have 
to be disposed of in some way or other. 
Of course, some of these Bills have been 
originated by private Members, but I 
believe the greater number are Govern- 
ment measures. In addition to that, 
your Lordships have sent down from 
this House for consideration in the House 
of Commons 18 public Bills; and be- 
sides those that remain in the other 
House, these Bills may again occupy 
your Lordships’ attention, in consequence 


{Jury 28, 1871} 
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of Amendments which may be made in 
them. We therefore have of Bills in 
the two Houses of Parliament, which 
require more or less consideration, and 
which have to be disposed of in the pre- 
sent Session, a grand total of 73 public 
measures. On the eve of the Ist of 
August I doubt whether such a state- 
ment could ever have been made in any 
former year, and I think it is a condition 
of things absolutely without parallel. 
But that is not all. I find, in addition 
to these 73 public measures, that the 
three great classes of Estimates have 
virtually to be disposed of as a whole 
after this time. I mean the Army Esti- 
mates, the Navy Estimates, and the 
Education Estimates. Now, of course, 
your Lordships have nothing to say to 
those Estimates, so far as they propose 
to deal with the appropriation of the 
Supply of the country; but, on the 
other hand, your Lordships do not, I am 
sure, overlook the fact that upon the 
discussion of those Estimates—and upon 
their discussion alone—can some of the 
most important questions connected both 
with the Army and the Navy, and with 
Education be considered. And the dis- 
cussion of those questions is of interest, 
not only to the House of Commons, 
which imposes taxation, but to your 
Lordships, and the public individually, 
for in disposing of them there arise a 
fair opportunity of revising several 
most important and interesting ques- 
tions. That being the bill of fare 
which has to be dealt with by Parlia- 
ment in the present Session, the atten- 
tion of anyone reflecting on that state of 
affairs must naturally be given to the 
one measure which, at present, seems to 
occupy the greatest share of the public 
consideration, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what are the prospects of that 
measure. Your Lordships will readily 
understand that I refer to the Ballot 
Bill. Upon the merits of that Bill your 
Lordships will not expect to hear from 
me, nor shall I say one word on this 
occasion. But, without glancing at its 
merits, I may say that it is difficult to 
imagine in what way it can be regarded 
as a Bill of urgency. There is no General 
Election, so far as we know, likely to 
take place within any limited time, and 
I think Her Majesty’s Government 
themselves can hardly contend that the 
measure is one which is to be treated in 
any peculiar or exceptional manner on 


Public Business. 
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account of its urgency. I had the 
honour of a seat in the other House of 
Parliament for a great number of years, 
and during the greater part of those 
years a Liberal Government was in office, 
and I think I am right in saying that 
almost all the noble Lords I see opposite, 
who form part of the present Govern- 
ment, were in office in those former 
Governments. Yet all those Liberal Go- 
vernments invariably opposed every pro- 
position made in the House of Commons 
for the introduction of the Ballot. It is 
a question that has only of late been 
taken up by the Government, and I must 
assume that they have become converted 
of late to the Ballot from their former 
opinions. Not only is that so, but it is 
impossible, moreover, not to recollect 
that only last year the present Govern- 
ment, although at that time their con- 
version to the Ballot had probably taken 
place, were in favour of a form of Ballot 
altogether different in most material re- 
spects from the system which is proposed 
in the present measure. That being so, 
I would ask your Lordships to consider 
—and I am sure your Lordships will be 
glad of any assistance that the noble 
Earl opposite can render to us in doing 


so—within what time there is any pros- 
pect of that Bill coming up to this House, 
and what will be the capacity of this 


House for entertaining it. We find 
from the records of the other House that 
the Bill is in Committee. Being a Bill 
of considerable length, it has reached a 
certain stage in Committee; but there 
are still a great number of clauses to be 
disposed of, and further clauses to be 
introduced. Without going into any 
detail as to the length of time that will 
be occupied by it, I think any person 
would be undoubtedly sanguine who 
could imagine that the Bill could leave 
the House of Commons and come up to 
this House in less than a fortnight from 
this time. Well, a fortnight will bring 
us nearly to the middle of August. Now, 
I ask, is there any reasonable ground for 
believing that a measure of that kind, 
abounding in details, as well as involv- 
ing a great general principle, can be 
considered by this House with that care 
and attention which such a measure 
ought to receive? I do not speak for 
one moment of what may be the con- 
venience or inconvenience of particular 
Members of your Lordships’ House, but 


I speak simply of that which is perfectly 


Lord Cairns 


{LORDS} 
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well known and well recognized in the 
physical impossibility of any grave and 
great public measure being carefully 
considered after this time of the year, 
having regard to the fact that the ar- 
rangements which are made not by Mem- 
bers of this House alone, but through- 
out the whole of our social system, are 
founded upon the almost invariable 
practice of Parliament concluding its 
business about this period of the year. 
We cannot have better testimony on this 
subject than the testimony of the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the a. 
vernment himself; and this was the view 
of the right hon. Gentleman on the 10th 
of the present month. Speaking of the 
Scotch Education Bill, and assigning 
reasons on behalf of the Government 
for not proceeding with the Bill this 
Session, he said that—‘‘The measure 
was one of national importance, and it 
appeared impossible to proceed with it 
during the present Session with any 
prospect of obtaining such a general 
attendance as would ensure its proper 
consideration.”” The attendance there 
spoken of was in the other House of 
Parliament. Again, on the same day, I 
am informed that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, speaking of a proposition with re- 
gard to a Royal residence in Ireland, 
said— 

* At the present period of the Session, and in 
the present condition of Public Business, when 
the House was necessarily beginning to feel the 
sense of exhaustion, caused by debates on ques- 
tions of great public interest, the Government 
did not think that it would be possible with ad- 
vantage to bring the matter before Parliament.” 


Public Business. 


Now, I ask your Lordships to observe 
that in both those opinions, so well ex- 
pressed by the right hon. Gentleman, 
the reason for postponing the measures 
of which he was speaking was, not the 
pressure of Public Business, but the 
physical incapacity of the House and of 
Parliament to give that degree of atten- 
tion and attendance at this period of the 
year which measures of great public im- 
portance require. If any more evidence 
of the impossibility of proceeding fur- 
ther were necessary, it would be found 
in the course which the Government 
have taken with regard to measures 
which I venture to say will be, in the 
opinion of your Lordships’ House and 
in the opinion of the public, quite of 
as great importance as the Ballot Bill. 
What has been done with other public 
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measures? The Scotch Education Bill, 
which the right hon. Gentleman said 
was of great and Imperial importance, 
has been abandoned. The measures of 
law reform, promised in the Most Gra- 
cious Speech of Her Majesty, have neyer 
been introduced. Those measures of 
sanitary regulation which haye been 
urgently called for by the Report of the 
Committee which sat upon that subject, 
and which I venture to think are still 
more urgently called for by that fearful 
pestilence which there is too much reason 
to suppose is making advances in its 
progress to these shores, have been en- 
tirely laid aside. With regard to mea- 
sures for the supply of pure water, which 

erhaps may be classed under the same 
ie there is no prospect whatever of 
dealing with them. Then, again, we 
have got the Report of a Royal Com- 
mission dealing with a subject of great 
delicacy, which excites certainly as much 
interest, and, perhaps, I might say as 
much agitation in the country as any 
public measure of the present time—I 
mean the question of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts. But at this advanced 


period of the Session, we find that the 
Government are unable to deal with any 


legislation upon that subject. Measures 
for the regulation of mines are also 
urgently called for; but they, too, have 
been set aside. Here we have a cata- 
logue of public measures, every one of 
which is as important as the Ballot Bill, 
which have been put aside beeause the 
period of the Session is such that no 
attention can be expected to be bestowed 
upon them, such as they would demand 
in the other House of Parliament. My 
Lords, it would be a great mistake, in 
reference to the Bill of which I more 
particularly speak, to suppose that the 
only consideration is, whether there 
would be opportunity and leisure in this 
House to discuss and deal with the ques- 
tion of the second reading of the Bill? 
Iam perfectly unable to speculate as to 
what the fate of the Bill might be on the 
Motion for the second reading, if it 
should come to this House. Of course, 
if it were not read a second time, there 
would be a close to any question with 
regard to it. But, on the other hand, if 
it should be read, it is a Bill bristling 
with details; and those details, which 
have occupied a considerable time in the 
other House, might occupy a consider- 
able time in your Lordships’ House. 


{Jury 28, 1871} 
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Not only that, but Amendments might 
be made in the Bill, and those Amend- 
ments would have to go down to the 
other House of Parliament. They ought 
to be considered there; but I ask what 
prospect there would be in the end of 
August, or the beginning of September, 
of those Amendments finding in the other 
House of Parliament Members ready 
and willing to consider them? In point 
of fact, it would be a perfect farce, for 
it would be utterly impossible for the 
Amendments of your Lordships to be 
considered by the other House of Par- 
liament, and I ask Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment whether it is their grave opi- 
nion that, under the circumstances I 
have endeavoured to describe, at this 
period of the Session there could be any 
fair or proper discussion of a measure 
like the Ballot Bill? Moreover, if the 
measure were brought up to this House, 
I should be very sorry to suppose that 
there would be any justification for the 
feeling which certainly seems to be en- 
tertained out-of-doors. I am informed 
that a right hon. Gentleman, a very dis- 
tinguished Member of the Government 
(Mr. W. E. Forster), who has taken a 
very important part in regard to the 
Ballot Bill, expressed himself to the 
effect that the wish of the Government 
was to pass the Bill in the House of 
Commons, send it up to this House, and 
leave the responsibility of rejecting it to 
your Lordships, if you should be dis- 
posed to exercise your right in that 
form. I should be very sorry to believe 
that those words were intended to con- 
vey the meaning they obviously bear— 
namely, that the Government felt them- 
selves committed to pass the Ballot Bill 
in the other House of Parliament, and 
feeling themselves unable to recede from 
their engagement, thought their only 
chance of deliverance from the stringency 
of their pledge was to send the Bill to 
this House not to be discussed, not to be 
considered, not to be received, but to be 
rejected by your Lordships, thus re- 
moving their responsibility. I ask the 
noble Earl opposite whether he con- 
siders that this Bill could at this period 
be discussed in this House? Then, I 
am told there might be an adjournment 
of the Houses; and this has been said 
as if the adjournment of this or the 
other branch of the Legislature rested 
with Her Majesty’s Government, than 
which there could be no greater mistake, 
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One of the first privileges of the Houses 
of Parliament is, that they regulate their 
own adjournments, and are themselves 
the judges of when they should rise and 
meet. Of course, I do not forget that 
in the earlier periods of our Parlia- 
mentary history, it was the practice 
for the head of the State to regu- 
late this matter by the exercise of the 
Royal Prerogative. But an excellent 
authority on Parliamentary practice (Sir 
Erskine May) tells us that the last occasion 
this power was used was in the year 1814, 
adding, that the results were such that 
in all probability it would never be 
used again. He did not, however, anti- 
cipate the use that would be made of 
the Royal Prerogative by a truly Liberal 
Administration ; and putting aside that 
violent stretch of the Prerogative, it will 
be for your Lordships to say, and not 
for the Government—if the Session is 
not brought to an end by Prorogation— 
to what period this House shall stand 
adjourned. I do not forget that there 
is the power by statute of summoning 
Parliament at a notice of 14 days, not- 
withstanding the lengthened adjourn- 
ment. But that is a power given to the 
Government in order to meet some sudden 


emergency, such as the Crown wishing 
to recur to the advice of Parliament, 
and not a power conferred in order by 
a side wind to overrule the Motion of 


either House for Adjournment. Now, 
I have no doubt that, if it were put to 
your Lordships that the interests of the 
public service demanded a meeting of 
Parliament earlier than the usual time, 
and that this could only be accomplished 
by means of adjournment to the autumn 
months, your Lordships would be guided 
by considerations derived from public 
advantage rather than from private con- 
venience. But I apprehend the first 
inquiry would be into the supposed ne- 
cessity of departing from the usual cus- 
tom, and into the pressure said to exist ; 
and your Lordships would require to be 
satisfied of the existence of that neces- 
sity and that pressure, before consenting 
to such an adjournment. Of course, it 
would be competent for your Lordships, 
if the Session were not closed by a Pro- 
rogation, to adjourn as usual until the 
month of February next year, and your 
Lordships might think it right to take 
that course. At present, however, I 
have to ask, what are the public mea- 
sures which the Government anticipate 


Lord Cairns 


{LORDS} 
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they will be able to bring up to this 
House; at what time they expect they 
will come before your Lordships; and, 
whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to make any proposal to this 
House upon the subject of the re-assem- 
bling of your Lordships before the period 
at which the Prorogation usually takes 
lace ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: I cannot at 
present give a categorical answer to the 
Questions involved in the noble and 
learned Lord’s (Lord Oairns’) speech, 
but I trust to be able to do so at an 
early period next week. The noble and 
learned Lord passed in review the state 
of business both in this and the other 
House of Parliament, and I was glad to 
hear that he deemed the state of business 
here satisfactory. He put a question 
with respect to two Government Bills. 
I have communicated with my noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack, who 
will lose no time in making inquiry of 
the persons who were in charge of them 
in the other House. The noble and 
learned Lord stated that within his me- 
mory, the condition of business in the 
House of Commons was unprecedented, 
and gave same details of the number of 
Bills and other work remaining to be 
disposed of. The chief point, however, 
of his remarks was a desire to know 
when the Ballot Bill was likely to come 
up to your Lordships; how Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intended to deal with 
it; and whether they meant to ask your 
Lordships to consider it during the course 
of next month, or to give effect to a sug- 
gestion — much pressed upon the Go- 
vernment by several Members in “ ano- 
ther place” —namely, to adjourn both 
Houses for a certain time in order that 
the consideration of that measure might 
be resumed. Now, the neble and learned 
Lord is quite right in remarking that 
business is not in its usual state in the 
House of Commons. It is far from my 
wish to say a word, either in praise or 
blame of any parties or individuals in 
that House ; but I think your Lordships 
will admit, as a matter of fact, that the 
mode of treatment of some of the busi- 
ness which has been before the House 
of Commons has also been unusual. 
With regard to the Ballot Bill, there is 
no doubt that the privilege of debate 
has been very freely used; while, with 
regard to the Army Bill, nobody, I think, 
will deny that the forms of the House 
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were much strained in the way in which 
it passed through the House of Com- 
mons. Nobody cognizant of what has 
passed can doubt that Amendments to 
the same effect were proposed one after 
another; that the same questions were 
raised over and over again ; and that on 
a great portion of those numerous 
Amendments the debates on the second 
reading were begun over again. That 
has been done to such a degree that Her 
Majesty’s Government, who have been 
subjected to all sorts of attacks for in- 
capacity and want of knowing how to 
conduct the business of the House, have 
thought it necessary to refrain even from 
defending themselves, lest they should 
give fresh opportunity of beginning de- 
bates upon utterly irrelevant matters. 
The state of things has been such that 
two or three months ago the Government 
declared in the other House that there 
were two Bills which they thought it their 
duty to press to aresult. Of those, one, 
the Army Bill, has reached this House ; 
as to the other, the Ballot Bill, it is im- 
possible for me to say definitely when it 
will come up, for your Lordships are as 
well acquainted with the circumstances 
asIam. It is a Bill in which the coun- 
try takes the greatest possible interest ; 
a Bill which a great majority of the 
House of Commons approve, as there 
cannot be the slightest doubt, from their 
steady, unvarying, and undiminishing 
majorities ; and a Bill of such import- 
ance that I think Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have given a pledge, from which 
they could not release themselves with- 
out the full consent of the House of 
Commons, to whom the declaration was 
made. The noble and learned Lord re- 
ferred to a declaration by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council (Mr. W. E. Forster) on the sub- 
ject. I might have stopped him, exactly 
as he stopped a noble and gallant Lord 
when referring to a declaration of the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government, which the other side ap- 
parently wished to prevent him from 
quoting. 

Lorp CAIRNS : I did not stop him. 

Eart GRANVILLE: All I can say is, 
I never heard such shouts of ‘‘ Order!” 
as proceeded from the front Opposition 
bench on the occasion. Noble Lords 
opposite had a perfect right to do so, but 
it is important that any declaration of a 
Minister should, in a peculiar case, be 
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commented upon; and I did not, there- 
fore, interrupt the noble and learned 
Lord. However, passing from that mat- 
ter, I ‘must say that he showed a little 
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want of that fairness which generally 
characterizes him, in putting a certain 
construction on the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s words, without the slightest allu- 
sion to the explanation which the right 
hon. Gentleman subsequently gave. The 
right hon. Gentleman said— 


“The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Greene), however, 
stated that he found an excuse for not voting for 
the present clause, in some remarks of mine made 
on a previous evening ; but it is clear that the hon, 
Gentleman has misunderstood those remarks. He 
said that he understood I was pushing forward 
this Bill in defiance of the other branch of the 
Legislature ; and I am surprised that he or any 
hon. Member should have such a notion. What 
occurred was this—The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Droitwich (Sir John Pakington) 
asked what was the use of the Government going 
on with this Bill, when they could not hope to 
pass it this Session; and to that my reply was, 
that we were passing the Bill through the House, 
because the majority of our constituencies de- 
sired it, and therefore we thought that the re- 
sponsibility of its rejection, if rejected it was to be, 
should rest with the other House. There was 
nothing unconstitutionaland nothing like defiance 
in that statement. I then went on to state, what 
I cannot think the hon. Gentleman (Mr. R. N. 
Fowler) could have heard—that, judging from 
their past history, I believed that the House of 
Lords would, at some sacrifice to their own con- 
venience, spend the time necessary in considering 
this measure, desired by the majority of the con- 
stituencies, and relating'to the mode of electing 
the Members of this House by ballot. How the 
hon. Gentleman could suppose that in stating my 
belief that the House of Lords would give time to 
the consideration of such a measure as this, and 
in basing that expectation on their past history, 
I was offering a defiance to the other branch of 
the Legislature, it puzzles me to imagine.”—[3 
Hansard, ceviii. 185.] 


I must say that the noble and learned 
Lord, in commenting on what he believed 
to be a declaration of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s, should have made some 
allusion to this explanation. I cannot 
conceive that there is any defiance to this 
House in the words used by the right 
hon. Gentleman, and I am rather sur- 
prised at so much sensitiveness being 
exhibited, when I recollect that in a re- 
cent debate I heard an allusion made to 
the other House of graver import than 
anything the right hon. Gentleman said, 
when it was said by the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Salisbury), that it was 
a House which could not pass any mea- 
sure, except under the influence of the 
hatred of class against class, and creed 
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against creed—and no explanation has 
been given in regard to that very serious 
attack on the other House of Parliament. 
The noble and learned Lord referred to 
the question of the adjournment of both 
Houses until the autumn. What hap- 
pened was this—The matter was sug- 
gested in the other House, but the Go- 
vernment have, as yet, expressed no 
intention whatever. Being asked by 
several hon. Members to take that course 
they answered that was one worthy of 
consideration ; that a desultory conver- 
sation like that did not indicate what 
was the opinion of the House of Com- 
mons; and that it would be desirable to 
obtain the opinion of the House of 
Lords on the subject. I alluded to the 
question of adjourning till the autumn 
or prolonging the Session in a private 
conversation with the noble and learned 
Lord, who I am sure will forgive me 
for referring to it, and who stated that 
he could not conceive how the consent of 
either House could be obtained, and I 
did not understand whether he implied 
that one course would be more agree- 
able than another. Now, in the statement 
he has just made, he rather condemned 
both the courses which seemed to have 
found favour with the House of Com- 
mons, and intimated that one course 
would not be more agreeable to your 
Lordships than the other; but one thing 
I understood him, there was no doubt 
about, and that was, that the proposed 
adjournment to the autumn was uncon- 
stitutional. As to the course which he 
condemned as unconstitutional, I believe 
there are precedents for it, and that if 
the case arose we should be able to 
show good grounds why it is not uncon- 
stitutional. It may be a necessary act 
to adjourn both Houses, and I cannot 
see, therefore, why it should be uncon- 
stitutional. I am not at this moment 
prepared to yield that extreme deference 
to the noble and learned Lord’s dicta as 
to the practice of Parliament which I 
should have paid a few days ago. Your 
Lordships will remember that the Duke 
of Richmond gave Notice last week of a 
rider to the second reading of the Army 
Bill, which struck us as of an extraordi- 
nary and un-Parliamentary character. 
I asked the noble Lord the Chairman of 
Committees what he thought of it? and 
for the first time in his life he refused to 
give me an answer on a point of form. I 


have, therefore, no right to quote him, 


Earl Granville 
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but I drew my own conclusion as to 
what his opinion was. We all know 
now what the universal opinion of that 
Resolution has been. The noble and 
learned Lord said last night it was not 
altogether without precedent; but we 
can find no precedent whatever, and the 
noble Viscount (Viscount Eversley), 
whose long experience of the other 
House, and attention to the forms of 
this House, entitle him to so much au- 
thority, declared it to be a dangerous 
precedent, which the House of Com- 
mons would never allow. After taking 
six days to consider it, the noble and 
learned Lord, who, I am sure, must have 
been consulted in the first instance, 
came down and substituted a Resolution 
which I admit to be perfectly regular in 
point of form. I am, therefore, disposed 
to question his assertion upon matters of 
this kind at this particular moment. As 
to the invariable practice of not consi- 
dering Bills of any importance after the 
6th or 7th of August, I find that the 
East India Charter Act and the Bank 
Charter Act were considered at a later 
date, and that the Irish Municipal Cor- 
porations Act was not passed till Sep- 
tember. So that the noble and learned 
Lord was not justified in making the 
statement to which I have referred, al- 
though strengthening it as he did with 
the high authority of the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment, for the noble and learned Lord 
quoted the right hon. Gentleman’s re- 
marks as to the exhausted state of the 
other House, and concluded by appeal- 
ing to me whether I thought that, in the 
present state of business, the Ballot Bill 
could meet a due consideration at the 
hands of the House of Commons, and, 
above all, could it be fully considered 
by your Lordships. But does he mean 
to say that, whatever good work we 
have done this year, we are so exhausted 
as to be unable to consider anything 
fresh likely to require a few nights’ at- 
tention? Ihave always protested, and 
shall continue to protest, against this 
House, which very naturally clamours 
for work at a time when the experience 
of nearly a hundred years has shown 
that it is almost impossible to get it, 
refusing at a fixed season of the year 
when even they are not nearly so heavily 
taxed as the Commons, to give its atten- 
tion to important measures that may be 
brought before it. I am sure it is un- 
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desirable for this House to hold that 





language, and I trust your Lord- 
ships will not continue to do so. Do 
your Lordships suppose that the Mem- 
bers of the Government are personally 
averse from holidays? We were told 
the other night that the vote of censure 
on us should be posponed for ten days 
because noble Lords had made engage- 
ments for this week. Now, to tell the 
honest truth, I would have given the 
world for the opportunity of making and 
keeping some of those engagements. 
There are heads of public Departments 
who are subject to such a strain of work 
that I cannot understand how they can 
bear it; and even though the work is so 
much lighter here, most of us, after the 
work and anxiety of last year, would 
personally be glad of a little holiday, 
but we think we ought to sacrifice those 
feelings where the public interest is con- 
cerned. I trust that feeling is shared 
by your Lordships, who have the oppor- 
tunity of absenting yourselves and re- 
turning when you like, and that you will 
not think it a great hardship to be asked 
to consider a subject immensely ventilated 
by the House of Commons for weeks, 
and to give a few nights’ attention to it. 
I hardly know any case in which your 
Lordships have given more than three 
or four or five days to the consideration 
of important Bills, on the ground that 
the whole matter has been thoroughly 
sifted elsewhere, and comes up here 
chiefly for the purpose of revision, 
whereas another House has to ascertain 
facts and make examinations which we 
have ready to our hands, and, conse- 
quently, those Bills reach your Lordships’ 
hands in such a state of completeness as 
they did not possess before when they 
were first placed in their crude form be- 
fore the other House. I assure your 
Lordships that the Government are de- 
sirous in every way of consulting your 
personal convenience, and where a great 
public object does not interfere, it is our 
duty to do so; but I trust you will not 
think it disrespectful if, when public ob- 
jects intervene, we urge you to make 
some sacrifice, in order to settle a subject 
in which the House of Commons takes 
the greatest interest, and on which their 
constituents feel so strongly, that the 
Conservative Member for Stockport has 
said it is the one subject which the 
thousands of workmen, added by noble 
Lords opposite to his constituency, of 
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every shade of opinion, all desire to see 
settled. 

Lorp CAIRNS: The noble Earl 
has, no doubt unintentionally, misrepre- 
sented me on some points. As to the 
Resolution to be proposed on Monday, 
I am glad that he likes its present form, 
and I hope we shall have no difficulty 
in persuadiug him to accept it; but I 
must say the noble Earl’s remarks on 
that matter rather appeared like trailing 
a herring across the scent in order to 
avoid answering my Question as to the 
intentions of the Government. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I stated that I 
would endeavour to give an answer early 
next week. 

Lorp CAIRNS: The points in which 
the noble Earl misrepresented me are 
these—In the first place, I never stated 
that it was the invariable practice of 
your Lordships not to entertain any 
public measures after a certain time. I 
simply reasoned from the analogy of the 
past the difficulties likely to arise out of 
the present period of the Session. Then, 
as the noble Earl has been good enough 
to refer to a private conversation with 
which he was kind enough to favour me, 
I may be allowed to state what he has 
probably forgotten. He said I had pro- 
bably seen what had passed in “ an- 
other place,’”’ and asked me whether I 
would prefer the House to continue to 
sit and discuss the Ballot Bill, or have 
an autumn Session to consider it in. He 
added—‘‘I suppose you will tell me you 
don’t like either.” I said that was ex- 
actly what I felt; and that I should like 
both plans so little that it was difficult 
to tell which I should like least. The 
noble Earl then said it was very desir- 
able to obtain the sense of the House 
generally. I told him I dared say it 
was, but I could not see how it was to 
be arrived at. That was the whole of the 
conversation. If he supposed I meant 
to say, or did say, that it was unconsti- 
tutional for the Houses of Parliament to 
adjourn either to a month in autumn or 
until next February, I can only assure 
him that I said nothing of the kind. 
What I did say was unconstitutional was 
the idea that the Government or the 
Crown could dictate to either House of 
Parliament as to the period to which it 
was to adjourn. I said that that might 
be a proposal coming from the Govern- 
ment; but with regard to your Lord- 
ships, it was for you to say to what 
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period you would adjourn; and I said 
expressly that if your Lordships were of 
opinion that you should adjourn until 
February in next year, there being no 
Prorogation, I saw nothing whatever to 
prevent your taking that course. Let 
me now correct another matter of some- 
what greater importance, because it in- 
volves a statement made by a Gentleman 
for whom I have the greatest respect, 
and of whom I would not say one word 
in disparagement—I mean the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council (Mr. W. E. Forster). The 
noble Earl seemed to think that I had 
accused the right hon. Gentleman of 
defying the House of Lords. I said 
nothing of the kind. I said that he— 
so far from defying this House—begged 
and prayed for its assistance. But that 
was what I objected to—that the Go- 
vernment, in order to keep a pledge 
made to the other House of Parliament, 
should insist on passing a Bill and send- 
ing it up to the House, in order that 
the responsibility of rejecting it might 
rest on us. So far from misrepresenting 


the right hon. Gentleman, I have here 
in my hand an explanation much better 
than that given by the noble Earl, for it 


was the explanation given by the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, at the moment 
when he was challenged on the spot as to 
his observations. He said, in the first 
place, that— 

‘‘Hon. Gentlemen on this side of the Tlouse 
feel they are fulfilling the wishes of the country 
in supporting the Bill, and in doing their utmost 
to obtain the sense of the House of Commons with 
respect to it, leaving the responsibility of reject- 
ing it on the other House of Parliament, if they 
desire to exercise the right to do so. 


That remark was challenged, and here 
is Mr. Forster’s explanation— 

‘‘He did not say that the Bill would be re- 
jected in ‘another place.’ He spoke of the re- 
sponsibility of its rejection, if it were passed by 
the House of Commons, being thrown on the 
other House of Parliament.” 


Now that is what I said. The Govern- 
ment take up this position—‘‘ We are 
unable to pass this Bill; let us pass it 
here, and throw the responsibility of re- 
jecting it on the House of Lords; it will 
be for them to deliver us from the diffi- 
culty in which we find ourselves.”” And 
now let me say one word more. The 
noble Earl has accused me of interrupt- 
ing a noble and gallant Lord, and call- 
ing him to Order on a previous occasion. 


Lord Cairns 
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I beg to say that I did not interrupt 
him ; but the question raised then was 
different from the one before us now, 
when a statement is made by the Go- 
vernment calling for an explanation 
which we have a perfect right to give. 
On the previous occasion referred to the 
noble and gallant Lord was reading a 
speech which had been delivered in the 
other House for the purpose of adopting 
it, and enforcing his own speech by 
arguments founded upon it. 


THE PROTESTANT ELECTORAL UNION 
—CASE OF MR. GEORGE MACKIE 
AND OTHERS, 

ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 


Lorp ORANMORE anv BROWNE, 
in rising to call the attention of the 
House to the case of Mr. George Mackie, 
now a prisoner in Winchester Gaol; 
also, to the prosecution by the Solicitor 
of the Treasury of Mr. R. Steele; and 
to the assault on Mr. Murphy at White- 
haven; and to move for Copies of any 
Correspondence that has taken place on 
these subjects between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the different local au- 
thorities, said, he wished to protest 
against religious intolerance being 
brought in to act on the administration 
of justice in this country. Before enter- 
ing on the subject, he wished to say he 
was not in any way connected with the 
Protestant Electoral Union, and only de- 
sired equal justice for all religious orga- 
nizations. ‘The case of Mr. Mackie was 
simply this—Mr. Mackie was prosecuted 
for distributing a certain book called 
The Confessional Unmasked, which had 
been previously published, and which 
had been found by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench to be an obscene publication, and 
the Chairman of the Hants Quarter 
Sessions submitted the case to the jury 
on the strength of that decision of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, saying that the 
book had been found to be an obscene 
book, and that that was all they had to 
consider. There was also this point in 
the case—that it was very doubtful 
whether the jury had been legally sworn ; 
but Mr. Mackie was condemned to three 
months’ imprisonment, and to give secu- 
rity for his good behaviour for twelve 
months. There was one curious fact 
with regard to The Confessional Unmasked. 
He had looked through that book, and 
he had no hesitation in saying that it 
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contained matter of an extremely objec- 
tionable character ; but it was still more 
objectionable that the matter which it 
contained should be published and 
taught in all Roman Catholic schools, as 
there was no doubt it was, and distri- 
buted by Roman Catholic clergymen, 
than that it should be distributed for the 
purpose of confutation. All the persons 
whose names he had included in the 
Notice of Motion which he had given 
were members of the society called the 
Electoral Protestant Union. The case 
of Mr. Steele was heard before a London 
magistrate, who was a lawyer, and that 
magistrate granted an appeal to the 
higher Courts; but it was refused in 
Mr. Mackie’s case by the Chairman of 
the Hants Quarter Sessions, although 
that Chairman was not a lawyer. Mr. 
Mackie had been tried on a previous 
occasion for circulating The Confessional 
Unmasked, but the jury were unable to 
agree, though it was understood that all 
but one of them wished to acquit him. 
What he (Lord Oranmore and Browne) 
complained of was that while Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government felt themselves jus- 
tified in liberating, in the case of the 
Fenians, criminals who had been con- 


victed of some of the gravest crimes, 
they did not feel themselves justified in 
liberating that unfortunate man, even 
after he had completed his sentence, 
merely because from conscientious scru- 
ples he refused to give his own bail for 


his good conduct. The case of Mr. 
Murphy differed from the others in that 
it involved the right of freedom of dis- 
cussion, and so demanded the serious at- 
tention of Parliament. Mr. Murphy 
was a gentleman of, no doubt, extreme 
opinions, and who put forward those 
views in an extreme manner; but he 
always did so in a room hired for the 
purpose, and not in a public thorough- 
fare or public place, where he might 
give offence to passers by ; and in which 
case, if attacked while so occupied, no 
one would be surprised at his being ill- 
treated, but his lectures being delivered 
in a room where no one was obliged to 
hear them, and where those who did hear 
them went for that purpose by their 
own free will, he had a right to the 
protection of the Executive; if, under 
those circumstances, a man was not 
justified in stating his opinions, how- 
ever disagreeable those opinions might 
be to other parties, freedom of discussion 
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had altogether ceased. What he (Lord 
Oranmore and Browne) complained of 
was that, although Chief Baron Kelly 
laid it down on the recent trial that Mr. 
Murphy was only liable to punishment 
in case his lectures were proved to be 
seditious or immoral, yet the Executive 
Government, instead of using the force 
of the country to protect Mr. Murphy 
in his own private lecture room, inter- 
fered on more than occasion to prevent 
his lecturing at all, and at Whitehaven, 
though they had full warning of what 
might be expected, they waited until Mr. 
Murphy had been attacked, and handled 
very severely indeed before they inter- 
fered to protect him. Their Lordships 
had now seen what was the course pur- 
sued by the Government with regard to 
these unprotected Protestant lecturers ; 
but what course did they take with regard 
to great Roman Catholic bodies? One 
such body assembled in the spring at 
St. James’s Hall, under the presidency 
of Archbishop Manning, and expressed 
the opinion that their loyalty to the Go- 
vernment of the country was wholly de- 
pendent on that Government adopting a 
certain foreign policy. He (Lord Oran- 
more and Browne) had recently spent 
an evening in travelling to Scotland with 
a very distinguished member of the 
Church of Rome, Monsignore Capel, 
a very able and agreeable gentleman, 
who had taken a leading part in carry- 
ing people out of the Protestant com- 
munion, though he had not converted 
him. If such measures were resorted 
to against Monsignore Capel as had 
been used against Mr. Murphy, what 
would be said of such a case, and what 
would be the feeling of that House? 
Because Mr. Murphy was a poor un- 
polished man he was altogether un- 
worthy of notice; but if he had been a 
man in Monsignore Capel’s position, 
the greatest disapproval and disgust 
would have been shown against the 
treatment to which he was subjected. 
Mr. Murphy had as good a right to ad- 
vocate Protestant views as Monsignore 
Capel and Archbishop Manning had to 
advocate the extension of the Roman 
Catholic religion, but he (Lord Oran- 
more and Browne) believed that the Go- 
vernment, in dealing with these matters, 
considered their political ends, rather 
than the ends of justice. The conduct 
of the Roman Catholics was carried on 
under an organized system. Cardinal 
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Wiseman laid down a policy by which 
he wished to bring the Roman Oatholic 
minority of the country so to act upon 
elections as to have a weight far beyond 
their real claims, and he (Lord Oran- 
more and Browne) had been told by 
many Members of the other House that 
they dare not express their real feelings 
openly, because there was a small united 
body of Roman Catholics in their con- 
stituency which was sufficient to carry 
the balance one way or the other. He 
did not say that that was not a perfectly 
legitimate use of the power which these 
people possessed, but it was one which 
ought to be carefully guarded against. 
Day by day the Legislature was giving 
to the Roman Catholic priesthood powers 
which were refused to them in every 
other country in the world, and were re- 
pealing statutes made long before the 
Reformation as checks on the Roman 
Catholic system. They had a system 
of education paid for, but uncontrolled, 
by Government, such as was not al- 
lowed in any Roman Catholic country 
of Europe. To remhove wat as swtyled 
a sentimental grievance in their fa- 
vour, the Established Ohurch of Ire- 
land had been disestablished, and only 
this year there was a Bill before Par- 
liament, called the Glebe Loans Bill, 
which was for the purpose of enabling 
what used to be the Church funds of 
Ireland to be lent for the purpose of 
building convents, and paying off loans 
upon them. Great privileges and power 
had thus been intrusted to a minority 
consisting of no more than a fifteenth 
part of the people, and the least that 
could be done on the other side of the 
question was that political influence 
should be so guarded as to secure for 
the poor Protestant lecturer the same 
protection and consideration as for the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop or priest. 
He would conclude by moving the Re- 
solution of which he had given Notice. 


Moved that an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty for, Copies of correspondence re- 
specting the imprisonment of Mr. George Mackie, 
now a prisoner in Winchester Gaol ; also respect- 
ing the prosecution by the Solicitor of the Trea- 
sury of Mr. R. Steele; and also respecting the 
assault on Mr. Murphy at Whitehaven.—( The 
Lord Oranmore and Breibaa's 


THe Eart or MORLEY said, the 
noble Lord (Lord Oranmore and Browne) 
had travelled over very wide ground, 
through the whole question of religious 


Lord Oranmore and Browne 
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toleration, and had brought forward 
several charges against the Government 
of a partial administration of the law. 
He (the Earl of Morley) must beg to 
decline following the noble Lord over 
that very wide ground, and need scarcely 
detain their Lordships by examining 
many of those charges, inasmuch as 
they were founded on misconception and 
inaccuracy in regard to the facts. He 
must at once say that he was unable to 
accede to the noble Lord’s request that 
Papers should be laid before the House, 
for it was an unusual course to lay such 
Papers upon the Table, and in none of 
the three cases mentioned in the noble 
Lord’s Notice was there anything which 
would justify a departure from the usual 
line of procedure. Mackie was tried at 
Winchester for publishing and selling 
a book called The Confessional Unmasked, 
an obscene book condemned by the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. 

Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE: 
It was not the same. 

Toe Eart or MORLEY: The 
alteration was a very slight one, and 
substantially the book was the same. 
The noble Lord said the Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions took out of the hands 
of the jury the question whether the 
book was obscene. On the contrary, 
the Chairman of Quarter Sessions di- 
rected the jury to consider whether the 
book was obscene, quoting the precise 
words used by the Lord Chief Justice 
in the Queen’s Bench in pointing out 
various passages for their consideration. 
Nothing could be fairer than the way 
in which the question was left to the 
jury. Nor was there any informality as 
alleged in the swearing in of the jury, 
for they were sworn in the usual way, 
and, though the prisoner’s counsel was 
present, no objection was made till some 
days afterwards. Mackie was sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment, and to 
find sureties for his good behaviour dur- 
ing 12 months, and he was now in gaol 
merely because he refused to find these 
sureties. If the prisoner found the sure- 
ties, he would be at once released, and 
under such circumstances there was no 
reason why the Executive should inter- 
fere. As to the case of Murphy, the 
noble Lord complained that no attempt 
whatever had been made to prevent 
him from being severely handled at 
Whitehaven. The statement was en- 
tirely inaccurate, for Murphy was rescued 
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from the rioters by a large body of police 
about 10 minutes after the commence- 
ment of the attack, and no less than 15 
men, Roman Oatholic miners, had been 
arrested, and seven were committed for 
trial at the Assizes, of whom five had 
been sentenced to 12, and two to eight 
months’ imprisonment. He did not know 
how the Executive could have acted other- 
wise. As to the case of Mr. Steele, it 
had been investigated at Bow Street, 
and all that need be said of it was that 
the magistrate had granted a case which 
would come in due time before the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. 

Tuer Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment had exercised a wise discretion in 
the matter of Mackie. He was indicted 
for circulating a book undoubtedly of a 
very obscene character, though nomi- 
nally used for theological purposes. In 
prosecuting the case, two distinct trials 
had taken place, in one of which the 
jury were unable to agree ; while in the 
other the jury were unanimous, and the 
prisoner was sentenced as already men- 
tioned. Now, there was no difficulty in 
finding the necessary sureties; but the 
prisoner, wishing to appear a martyr, 
had declined to accept the sureties which 
were ready for him. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it was unreasonable to ex- 
pect a Secretary of State to exercise the 
Royal Prerogative in his favour. The 
noble Lord (Lord Oranmore and Browne) 
had been not quite fair towards the 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions. Though 
not a lawyer, no man paid greater atten- 
tion to the cases brought before him, 
and no man was more competent to de- 
cide them. His summing up, too, fol- 
lowed that of the Lord Chief Justice in 
a similar case. Having some connection 
with Winchester, he (the Earl of Car- 
narvon) was quite as desirous of getting 
rid of Mackie as the noble Lord was of 
setting him free, for, besides the expense 
to the county; Mackie had been during 
the last two or three months a very in- 
subordinate prisoner, and had been 
punished two or three times for breach 
of the prison regulations. He was a 


perfectly voluntary martyr, free to ac- 
cept the sureties at any moment, when 
he could be released, and the case was 
not one in which the Royal Prerogative 
should be used in his favour. 

On Question ? Resolved in the Negative. 
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ST. KATHERINE’S HOSPITAL. 
PETITION. MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Eart NELSON, having presented a 
Petition of Clergy of the rural deanery 
of Stepney— 

“That in any scheme for the re-arrangement of 
the Hospital of St. Katherine near the Tower the 
spiritual character of the foundation and the local 
claims of the original precincts may be recog- 
nised,” 
proceeded to move the Address of which 
he had given Notice. He said he was 
directly at variance with the 29th clause 
of the Report of the Commission, which 
stated, with regard to those schemes re- 
lating to the local — of the fund 
—that it would not be expedient to fix 
on the property a merely local charagter, 
inasmuch as the Hospital never had such 
a character when it was originally insti- 
tuted. As far as he understood, from 
the very first foundation of the Hospital, 
notwithstanding an order for the pray- 
ing for souls, it had a local character. 
It was perfectly true that in 1545, in 
Henry VIII.’s reign, there was a Com- 
mission issued, when the property of the 
Hospital was seized for a time, and an 
inventory was made of it. By the first 
alteration in the original constitution of 
the Hospital, Catherine Parr nominated 
laymen, and in Edward VI.’s reign a 
layman was nominated, and in Eliza- 
beth’s reign another layman was nomi- 
nated, named Dr. Wilson. But even 
Dr. Wilson, who tried to make it a lay 
institution more than any others, was 
obliged, and his lay successors had been 
obliged, and the present master—at least 
the late master—had been also obliged 
to acknowledge a clause which showed 
that the head of the Hospital was eccle- 
siastical. Dr. Wilson was actually sued 
for non-payment of tenths, and he suc- 
ceeded in defending himself, by plead- 
ing that the Hospital was for the relief 
of poor men and women. But in 1640 
an action was brought by one master of 
the Hospital against the executor of an- 
other master, and in the pleadings of 
both sides it was stated to be a beneficium 
ecclesiasticum. It began again to take 
its own character, and in 1681 the cleri- 
cal brothers re-appeared. It was classed 
in the same list with the collegiate church 
of Westminster and others, and they all 
stood in the same category. Another 
strong proof of its local character was, 
that there was attached to the Hospital 
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a peculiar jurisdiction, whereby all causes 
were tried within the precincts by the 
Chancellor; and though this was not 
acted on till the end, he believed that 
that peculiar jurisdiction was not re- 
pealed until 1846, when the Act was 
passed for abolishing old and peculiar 
jurisdictions. But he also found that 
up to the time of the removal of the 
Hospital the brothers regularly performed 
the pastoral duties of the parish, acting 
as pastoral clergy within the precincts. 
Under the 148th section of the Dock Act 
the Hospital was removed from its posi- 
fion, and the terms of the clause showed 
that up to the time of its removal it had 
been specially connected with the locality 
where it was placed. And here he wished 
to say that the remarks which he made 
two years ago in reference to the mal- 
administration of the funds of the Hos- 
pital ought not to be held to reflect on 
those who filled offices therein, and he 
was happy to state that when he went 
to Stepney the other day he found that 
the lay master of the Hospital was doing 
a great work for the benefit of the eastern 
parts of London, at St. John’s, Bethnal 
Green. In the new scheme it should 
therefore be placed again in a locality 
where it was capable of being of use, 
and he thought he was not asking too 
much, in requiring that it should be re- 
stored to the neighbourhood of the now 
dense locality from which it had been 
originally removed. The new scheme, 
which was to have an enlarged school 
in the Regent’s Park, could not, he 
maintained, be carried out beneficially 
in the locality in which the Hospital was 
at present placed. There were there 
very few children to go to the schools, 
and very few persons among whom the 
master and the brothers and sisters would 
be able to minister. There was no use, 
therefore, in making them resident, if 
they were obliged to reside in a place 
where they could do little or no good. 
He was pleading on behalf of the eastern 
parts of the Metropolis, which required 
some persons who would deal with the 
spiritual destitution of the district. He 
had a dear friend, Mr. Edward Denison, 
whose death all who knew him must 
deeply deplore, and who found the best 
way to relieve those who lived in that 
quarter was not to give them money, 
but to go and live among them; and if 
the Hospital were only removed to the 
old place, the master, with £800 a-year, 
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and the brothers and sisters with their 
£400 a-year, would be just the stamp 
of persons whose presence in the district 
was most required. They would effect 
a great deal of good, which could not be 
accomplished in the locality in which the 
Hospital was now situated; and it was 
for those reasons he now moved the 
Address of which he had given Notice. 


Moved that an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, thanking Her Majesty for having 
presented to Parliament the Report of the Royal 
Commission appointed to inquire into several 
matters relative to the Royal Hospital of St. 
Katherine near the Tower, and now situate in 
the Regent’s Park; and praying Her Majesty 
that in any scheme founded on this Report due 
attention may be paid to the spiritual and edu- 
cational necessities of the parishes adjacent to 
the old precincts of the Hospital.—( The Earl 
Nelson.) 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR, as one 
of the Commissioners who had made 
the recommendation in favour of the 
present scheme, said, he felt it his duty 
to state how and why it was that the 
Commissioners, after much consideration 
of the various schemes which were pre- 
sented, reported that they would not be 
justified in recommending the re-transfer 
of the Hospital to the locality from 
which it had been for upwards of 40 
years removed. Looking into the early 
foundation of this charity—a charity of 
a very a description—of which 
the Queen Consort, when there was one, 
was the patron, he saw that it was 
founded a good deal earlier than the 
noble Earl (Earl Nelson) appeared to 
suppose, for the foundress was Matilda, 
widow of King Stephen. There was an 
augmentation of the charity by Eleanor, 
wife of Henry III.; but the original 
documents in regard to the foundress 
and Queen Eleanor had not been dis- 
covered, and all that was known of them 
was obtained from charters of a later 
date, granted in the reigns of the Ed- 
wards and Henry VI. It did not, more- 
over, from the first, appear to be a charity 
that was localized in the sense in which 
the noble Earl seemed to speak, for it 
was not a charity which had its origin 
in any particular regard or affection for 
the particular place in which it happened 
to be situated. It was a charity of a 
special class, and Queen Philippa ex- 
tended the scope of the duties of the 
kind of college or body which had been 
established by the foundress, and pre- 
cribed that they must see the poor, visit 
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the sick, and educate children. But 
that was not for the benefit of any par- 
ticular district. The building had been 
placed at St. Katherine’s, but not for 
the special benefit of the particular 
district. The charity had twice been 
the subject of decrees of the Court of 
Chancery— one in the time of Lord 
Somers, when several regulations for the 

urpose of preventing the taking of 
arge fines and granting leases were 
made. Provision was also made for the 
education of a certain number of boys 
and girls. The second investigation in 
Chancery was in the time of Lord Lynd- 
hurst, owing to what had taken place in 
reference to St. Katherine’s Docks and 
the removal of the institution. St. 
Katherine’s Docks not only swallowed 
up the local habitation of the foundation, 
but it also swallowed up the habitations 
of many poor almspeople, and their 
houses were removed and a large amount 
of population entirely destroyed. At that 
time it would, no doubt, have been a 
very good and seasonable opportunity 
for saying—‘‘ We will raise the question 
whether this charity should not be con- 
tinued in this place where it has been 
for so many years.’ All that, however, 
was discussed in the scheme which came 
before Lord Lyndhurst, and it was ulti- 
mately resolved in Chancery, 46 years 
ago, that the institution should be placed 
in the situation it now occupied in 
Regent’s Park. The arrangement which 
was then made was not, perhaps, quite 
that which the Commissioners would de- 
sire. The master had too liberal an 
allowance, which it was proposed to re- 
duce from £1,200 to £800, and it was 
proposed that the master’s house should 
be turned into a school. Many sugges- 
tions had been made as to the purpose 
to which the funds might be made appli- 
cable. One plan was for building a 
church in the parish of St. George’s-in- 
the-East, another was for founding a 
sisterhood in the locality. There was 
nothing in the statutes to show that it 
was designed that this institution should 
benefit a particular locality, and the 
present neighbourhood in which it was 
founded had partaken of its benefits for 
the last 46 years. Lord Lyndhurst’s 
scheme increased the number of boys 
and girls to be placed in the school, and 
in that position the Commissioners found 
the Hospital. They thought that the 
funds of the institution might be greatly 
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increased, and so they could be at once 
by £2,000 a-year, or, if more time were 
given, by £4,000 a-year. The Com- 
missioners were also of opinion that 
a valuable boarding-school might be 
established in connection with the day 
school, and scholarships were founded, 
which were to be supported out of 
the increased funds. Having arrived 
at these conclusions, they did not deem 
it desirable that the boarding-school 
should be located near St. Katherine’s 
Docks where the children should dwell. 
They believed the Regent’s Park to be 
a more healthy residence, and when 
the noble Earl said the same amount of 
good could not be done there, he would 
observe that while no one could dispute 
that there were a greater number of 
cases of distress at the East-end of the 
town, yet it must not be supposed there 
were no destitute poor in the vicinity of 
Regent’s Park, or no persons standing 
in need of religious ministration. He 
should also bear in mind that children 
might be sent to the boarding-school from 
the East-end, and that they would be 
better located in the Regent’s Park on the 
score of health. In a word, the Com- 
missioners found nothing to show that 
the charity was originally provided for 
the benefit of a particular district, and 
that its having been situated at St. 
Katherine’s Docks was simply an acci- 
dental circumstance, and they accordingly 
did not feel in a position to advise Her 
Majesty to recognize any local claims 
such as those which the noble Earl ad- 
vocated. He hoped, therefore, their 
Lordships would not assent to the Mo- 
tion, and would abstain from doing any- 
thing which would tend to overthrow a 
scheme which had been decided on after 
long and anxious consideration. 

THE Bisoor or LONDON, having ex- 
pressed his regret at the absence of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who took a 
great interest in the subject, said, he felt 
it to be his duty to support the Motion. 
The real point at issue was, he con- 
tended, a very narrow one, and resolved 
itself into the question where the charity 
ought to be established ; and in connec- 
tion with that part of the subject he 
must maintain there was nothing in the 
statutes to lead to the belief that it was 
not the intention of the founder to 
benefit the locality in which the Hospital 
was founded. There was no doubt that 
in the beginning of that century, before 
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the Hospital was removed, there was in 
the neighbourhood of St. Katherine’s a 
cure of souls, a church, a minister's 
house, and there was also a large popu- 
lation who had no other church to go to. 
The first persons to be attended to 
should be those who lived in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the original 
foundation, and there was the more 
reason for it in this particular instance 
because the formation of the Docks 
brought into the place a class of people 
who stood peculiarly in need of temporal 
and spiritual assistance. He knew none 
who stood more in need of such assist- 
ance than the class of dock labourers. 
He did not agree altogether with the 
noble Earl (Karl Nelson) that there were 
no poor to be found in the vicinity of 
Regent’s Park; but he did agree with 
him in thinking that the needs of those 
around St. Katherine’s Docks were very 
much greater. He, for one, thought the 
money might be better distributed than 
by the scheme which the Commissioners 
recommended, for it appeared from the 
speech of the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack that a large school was to 
be built in a neighbourhood which was 
able to supply its own wants. But what 
was asked by the noble Earl and himself 
was, that the school should be in the 
neighbourhood of the original founda- 
tion, where the people were not able to 
supply their own wants. 

RD DE ROS, as one perfectly ac- 
quainted with the locality to which the 
Motion referred, said, he could bear 
testimony to the wants of the district. 
The noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack had said that when the Hospital 
was originally founded the place was 
not very populous; but the same could 
not be said to be the case now, for 
Wapping, Shadwell, East Smithfield, 
and the neighbouring districts were 
among the most populous places of 
London, and this charity was established 
for the benefit of the people who lived 
there. It would certainly be of much 
greater use in the neighbourhood of St. 
Katherine’s Docks now than it could 
possibly be at the Regent’s Park. 

On Question ? their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 22; Not-contents 20: Ma- 
jority 2. 

Resolved in the Affirmative. 

Ordered, That the said Address be 
presented to Her Majesty by the Lords 
with White Staves. 


The Bishop of London 
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SASINES REGISTER (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(The Earl of Morley.) 
(No. 200.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY, in moving 
the second reading of this Bill, said, 
that at present the registration of lands 
situated where several counties met was 
very defective. A long description was 
usually given of the lands, which were 
stated to be in two or three different 
counties, but it was not said in which 
county each portion of land was situated. 
The consequence was that very great 
confusion had arisen. The object of the 
Bill was to enable registration to be re- 
fused, unless the particular county in 
which each portion of land was situated 
should be specified. He had received 
that morning a communication from cer- 
tain Writers to the Signet suggesting 
two modifications: first, that the time 
for the Bill coming into operation should 
be postponed to the commencement of 
next year; and, secondly, that an alter- 
native should be given to those who 
were anxious to register their writs in 
the Sasines—that they should specify in 
what county each portion of land was 
situate, or if that was impossible, that 
they should state that after due inquiry 
they did not find it possible to do so. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl of Morley.) 


Lorp COLONSAY said, he would not 
oppose the second reading, on the under- 
standing that he reserved to himself 
the right of stating objections to it at 
another stage. The Bill had been hur- 
ried through the House of Commons, 
and full opportunity had not been given 
to the parties interested to consider its 
provisions. He hoped his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Morley) would give those 
who were interested time to understand 
the true nature of the Bill. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


ARMY (STRATEGICAL EDUCATION). 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 
LorpSTRATHNAIRN rose to move— 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for, Return of any measures that may 
have been taken for the remedy of or copies of 
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correspondence respecting the want of a system of 
strategical education and instruction in the army 
and reserve forces ; for movements or reviews of 
large bodies, whether of the regular or reserve 
forces ; and for camps of instruction for the prac- 
tice of manwuvres representing operations in 
actual warfare.” 
The noble and gallant Lord said, he 
begged to submit a few brief observa- 
tions in explanation of the object of the 
Papers for which he now moved. Re- 
cent debates in their Lordships’ House 
proved two acknowledged facts: first, 
the inefficiency of their military system 
of education in service essentials; se- 
condly, the unfortunate results of these 
deficiencies in operations of war; and as 
the instruction of their auxiliary forces 
was dependent on the same system, it 
was, of course, characterized by similar 
defects. In his Report of the last Easter 
Monday Volunteer Review, the General 
Officer commanding (Sir  * Grant) 
strongly recommended the discontinu- 
ance of great Volunteer reviews, for a 
reason which he (Lord Strathnairn) ven- 
tured to think was unanswerable — 
namely, that it was a mistake to attempt 
to exercise troops in the movements of 
large bodies, and the higher ranges of 
the art of war, who were imperfectly, if 
at all, instructed in its preliminaries, 
the movements of brigades, or small 
bodies ; and if that were true, a second 
consideration presented itself. These 
extensive concentrations were very ex- 
peas and consumed the savings made 
y Volunteers on their allowances, which 
would be much more advantageously 
laid out in providing essentials for their 
health and efficiency—great coats, knap- 
sacks, or canteens for cooking. To move 
from 15,000 to 20,000 Volunteers to 
great distances from their homes, with 
no ‘protection against bad weather, wet 
clothes, and hunger, with only the ques- 
tionable commissariat of publichouses 
and ginshops, was to compromise the 
health and efficiency of these valuable 
troops, exposing the one to risk, and the 
other to irregularities and undue temp- 
tations. The gallant officer, in his Re- 
port, added another to the long list of 
the results of an erroneous system of 
military training which, it was to be 
hoped, would have moved the War De- 
partment, in the terms of the Royal 
Speech, to efforts more decisive than 
heretofore at practical improvement. 
He said that, so false were the positions 
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of troops, that if it had been real war- 
fare whole brigades would have been 
utterly annihilated by the enemy’s artil- 
lery. In the interest of discipline, of the 
feeling and esprit de corps of the Volun- 
teer force, he much regretted that that 
Report should have been published to the 
world by the War Department. It occa- 
sioned and drew forth counter-state- 
ments as to which he was sure that the 
authorities on reflection would frankly 
acknowledge and regret that they must 
be prejudicial to discipline. He had no 
right to constitute himself an arbiter of 
these differences; but the occupation of 
dangerous positions by various brigades 
was admitted by both parties. It was 
this and numerous other instances of a 
neglected art of war which had induced 
him, especially on the eve of the estab- 
lishment of a new and very large cam 
of instruction, to ask for Papers whic 
would show whether any and what steps 
had been taken by the War Department 
to correct past errors, and introduce a 
system which would teach the British 
Army and its Reserves the strategy and 
realities of war. He must express his 
firm conviction that, unless there were 
some improved method of teaching stra- 
tegy, the coming camp of instruction, 
large and expensive as it would be, 
would turn out to be simply a great 
evil, and, in conclusion, would beg to 
move the Address which stood in his 
name. 

Moved that an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty for, Return of any measures that 
may have been taken for the remedy of or copies 
of correspondence respecting the want of a system 
of strategical education and instruction in the 
army and reserve forces; for movements or re- 
views of large bodies, whether of the regular or 
reserve forces ; and for camps of instruction for 
the practice of manceuvres representing operations 
in actual warfare.—( The Lord Strathnairn.) 


Lorpv NORTHBROOK said, there 
were no Papers of that kind to produce. 
Her Majesty’s Government were alive 
to the necessity of encouraging the in- 
struction of officers of the Army on the 
points alluded to by the noble and gal- 
lant Lord, and it was for that reason 
that manceuvres had been ordered to be 
made in the autumn in a camp some- 
where up the Thames, on the model of 
the system which had been practised 
with so much success in Prussia. Regu- 
lations had been issued as to the ap- 
pointment of umpires to decide upon the 
movements of the troops in this mimi¢ 
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campaign, during which the attention of 
the War Office would be seriously di- 
rected to those improvements which the 
noble and gallant Lord had so zealously 
advocated during the last two or three 
years. He hoped the noble and gallant 
Lord would not press his Motion. 

Lorp STRATHNAIRN said, he hoped 
the noble Lord the Under Secretary of 
State for the War Department (Lord 
Northbrook) would receive the thanks 
due to him for his courtesy in answering 
the Motion ; and, being entirely satisfied 
with the reply, he (Lord Strathnairn) 
would beg leave to withdraw his Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES COMMISSION 
BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill for facilitating the proceedings of the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into the exist- 
ing state of the Law relating to Friendly Societies 
—Was presented by The Earl of Morzey ; read 1°. 
(No. 284.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before Eight 
o’clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 28th July, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Civit Service Estiarss. 

Pusuic Bitts — Committee — Elections (Parlia- 
mentary and Municipal) (7e-comm.) [103]—r.p. 

Committee — Report — Fees of Conquest, &c. 
Abolition (Scotland) * [260]; Local Govern- 
ment Board * [230]. 

Withdrawn—Municipal Corporations Acts (Ire- 
land) Amendment [210]. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


ARMY—CANDIDATES FOR COMMIS- 
SIONS.—_QUESTION. 


Mr. SALT asked the Secretary of State 
for War, When it was decided at the War 
Office that the Candidates for Commis- 
sions should not be permitted to put 
their names down for Commissions after 
the age of fourteen; whether it is true 
that only one month’s notice was given 
of this change, and whether an advertise- 
ment informing the public of this change 
was inserted in ‘‘The Times” newspaper 
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only; whether he considers this notice 
sufficient in the case of an alteration so 
interesting and so important to many 
families ; and, what is the earliest age at 
which the name of a Candidate for a 
Commission may be put down? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, it was de- 
cided on the 27th of May, 1870, in con- 
sequence of the large number of candi- 
dates already on the list, and the conse- 
quent lapse of time which must ensue 
before any new candidate could receive 
commissions, that no such candidates 
should be entered after the age of 14. 
Iam informed that on the 2nd of June 
notice was sent by the Military Secretary 
for publication to Zhe Times, Army and 
Navy Gazette, Telegraph, Standard, Globe, 
and Morning Post. The object of the 
limit and of the notice was to prevent 
disappointment to intending candidates 
and their families. No limit has been 
prescribed. for the earliest age at which 
a name can be put down. The notice 
was to take effect from July 1. 


Punishment. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN THE NAVY, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. OTWAY asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether he is prepared 
to announce the intentions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with regard to the 
abolition of Corporal Punishment in the 
Navy? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Sir, since the abo- 
lition of corporal punishment in the 
Army the attention of the Admiralty 
has been anxiously directed to the ques- 
tion of flogging inthe Navy. The prac- 
tice has already been brought within 
very narrow limits, and, on a review of 
the whole circumstances, I am now pre- 
pared to state the extent to which we 
intend to abolish flogging in the Navy. 
Corporal punishment has been abolished 
in the Army in time of peace. It has 
been retained in time of war. It has 
been abandoned where other punish- 
ments are possible. It has been retained 
when, in time of war, or on the march, 
or on board ship, other punishments are 
practically impossible. We propose to 
follow the same principle as regards the 
Navy. We propose to abolish corporal 
punishment everywhere and on all occa- 
sions except in the single case of mutiny, 
where the offender can, within a reason- 
able period, probably within seven days, 
be sent to a suitable prison. We propose 
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to abolish corporal punishment altoge- 
ther for all offences which do not require 
prompt and immediate punishment, not 
being contagious in their character, and 
to limit it to the fewest possible offences. 
These offences will be mutiny, using or 
offering violence to his superior officer, 
and desertion of post under aggravated 
circumstances; in fact, offences which 
may imperil the safety of the ship on the 
high seas. I should add that, except in 
the case of mutiny, men in the first class 
will, as at present, continue exempt. The 
main outline of our plan is contained in 
the following Memorandum, which I will 
read :— 

“1, No petty officer, or seaman, or marine in the 
first class belonging to one of Her Majesty’s ships, 
shall be liable to corporal punishment except for 
mutiny. 2. No seaman or marine, in the second 
class belonging to one of Her Majesty’s ships 
shall be liable to corporal punishment in time of 
peace, except for one of the following offences :—- 
Muting, using or offering violence to a superior 
officer, desertion of post under aggravated circum- 
stances, 3. A Court Martial shall not in time of 
peace award corporal punishment for any offence 
except mutiny, if in their opinion the offender can 
be sent within a reasonable time to a sufficient 
prison under a sentence of imprisonment, 4. A 
commanding officer shall not in time of peace 
summarily award corporal punishment for any 
offence except mutiny, if within seven days the 
offender can be brought before an authority com- 
petent to order a Court Martial, or can be sent to 
a sufficient prison under a summary sentence of 
imprisonment.” 


I should add that most of these changes 
can be carried out by the Admiralty 
without legislation. As regards Courts 
Martials, however, they have no power to 
prevent them from imposing corporal 
punishment under the provisions of the 
statute; but the Admiralty will recom- 
mend the course which I have indicated. 
Special regulations will be necessary for 
a time of war. In conclusion, I may say 
that we have great confidence that the 
higher education of our seamen, and the 
general condition of the Navy, will en- 
able us to make these changes without 
detriment to the efficiency of our Fleets 
and with much advantage to the popu- 
larity of the service. 

Sm JOHN HAY observed that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not stated what 
changes were made with regard to boys 
in training ships and boys at sea. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that these re- 
gulations did not refer to boys. 

Mr. OTWAY said, that as it required 
a little time to consider the effect of these 
regulations, he should, reserving for 
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future consideration the question of the 
total abolition of corporal punishment, 
refrain during the present Session from 
persevering with the Motion he had given 
notice of respecting flogging in the Navy. 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPIL DEPART: 
MENT—DEATH OF A CLERK. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. HOLMS asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether his attention has been 
called to certain Statements which are 
said to have been made at an inquest 
lately held at the Castle Tavern, Hollo- 
way, as to the death of a clerk in the 
Telegraph Department, and whether 
those statements are true? 

Mr. MONSELL: Sir, the statements 
in the extracts referred to by my hon. 
Friend give a very incorrect view of the 
case. The young man to whom they 
refer had been in the Telegraph Street 
office since the transfer in February, 
1870. Up to January of last year he 
had appeared to be in good health, and 
had made no complaint whatever of ill- 
ness or of excessive work. In January 
of this year he was attacked with small- 
pox, and was absent from duty for six 
weeks, and he does not appear ever to 
have completely recovered his strength 
after that attack, as on subsequent oc- 
casions he had been absent from duty 
through illness. Prior to his illness of 
January he had been on night duty, the 
night staff in Telegraph Street consisting 
exclusively of male clerks. When he re- 
turned to duty after the attack of small- 
pox he resumed night duty, but in the 
middle of June last, on his own applica- 
tion, he was placed on day duty. His 
proper spell of night duty was on one day 
a spell from 8 p.m. to 9 a.m., and on the 
following day a spell of from 8 P.M. to 
11 p.m. Thus he had 16 hours of duty 
in every 48 hours, with an interval of 
11 hours between one of the duties and 
21 hours between the other. Once in six 
weeks he had to come on duty on Sun- 
day at 9 A.m., and on these occasions he 
remained in the office (but of course not 
on duty all the time) until 9 a.m. on 
Monday morning, but he was free on all 
other Sundays. The whole of the Sun- 
day duty was counted to him as overtime, 
and he might at any time have relieved 
himself of it by paying to a substitnte 
the amount which he received from the 
Department for it. This, however, he 
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never seemed to have attempted, but, on 
the contrary, he occasionally acted as a 
substitute for other clerks, and was paid 
by them for the extra work. On this 
point, however, furtherinquiries are being 
made. He need not, unless he had 

leased, have done more than the 16 

ours duty out of 48 hours on week 
days. Overtime attendance is not com- 
pulsory, and no clerk is required to give 
it who does not wish to giveit. AsI 
have stated, he was taken off night duty 
at his own request in the middle of June, 
and he had no more than eight hours 
day duty from that time until the time 
of his death. Itis not true that on the 
Saturday before he died he was refused 
permission to go home. On the contrary, 
having come on duty at noon on that 
day, he requested permission to go home 
between 2 and 3 o’clock, and was ac- 
tually released from duty, and did go 
home immediately after 4 o’clock. So 
far from refusing him, the female clerk 
in charge under whom he worked took 
especial pains to find a substitute for 
him, and eventually put herself to much 
personal inconvenience in order to let 
him go. There isnot the slightest foun- 
dation for the imputation that the Post 
Office in its dealings with this unfortunate 
young man, or with the other telegraph 
clerks, has been actuated by parsimony. 
I am informed that the medical officer 
at Telegraph Street saw Whittaker on 
the 12th of July, and did not consider 
him to be in ill-health. He appears 
to have died very suddenly from the 
bursting of a small bloodvessel, although 
I see no reason to suppose that his state 
of health was due to overwork. I think 
it wrong that even voluntarily boys 
should be allowed to work so long as 
on some occasions it appears he did, and 
I will give directions to prevent it. 


NAVY ESTIMATES .—QUESTION. 


Srr JOHN HAY said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Admiralty had on a previous occasion 
stated that the Navy Estimates would be 
taken on the first occasion of going into 
Supply. He was, therefore, surprised 
to find by the Notice Paper that the 
Navy Estimates were not to be the first 
business in Supply. It was desirable 
for the orderly conduct of business that 
the Government should adhere to the 
engagements they entered into. He 
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wished to know when the Navy Esti- 
mates would be taken ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, in reply, that 
what he had stated was the Navy Esti- 
mates would be the first taken in Com- 
mittee of Supply, unless circumstances 
over which the Government had no con- 
trol arose; and as the Education Depart- 
ment had no money, the Education Esti- 
mate must of necessity be the first taken. 


ELECTIONS (PARLIAMENTARY AND 
MUNICIPAL) (re-committed) BILL—[Biut 103.] 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce, The Marquess of Hartington.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress 27th July. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 12 (Admission to polling sta- 
tion) agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Decision of returning offi- 
cer as to validity of votes). 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, in 
his opinion, it was difficult to see what 
was the necessity for this clause. 

On the Motion of Mr. Gotpney, 
Amendment made in page 12, line 4, 
after the word ‘‘paper,” by inserting 
the words— 

“ And shall make out a statement of the num- 
ber of ballot papers declared by him to be void or 
invalid, and not counted by him ; and give public 
notice of such number at the same time that he 
gives public notice of the total number of votes 
given for each candidate,” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 14 agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Publication of names of 
electors who have voted). 

Sm MICHAEL HIOKS - BEACH 
said, he wished to move the insertion of 
words to the effect that a list of the 
voters at each election shall be placed 
on the church and chapel doors in each 
district. The clause left the mode of 
publication to be determined by the 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he ob- 
jected to the Amendment, which intro- 
duced a novel practice. He thought it 
was better not to carry the result of the 
elections to churches and chapels. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he wished 
to ask in what manner the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Forster) proposed 
to make the publication. He (Mr. J. 
Lowther) did not think the Amendment 
a novel principle. The idea was to ex- 
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hibit the list wherever it could be best 
subject to inspection, and the doors of 
churches and chapels were selected be- 
cause they were the places most easily 
accessible. Ifthe right hon. Gentleman 
did not accept the suggestion of the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), he 
should say where the proclamations were 
to be made. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he would sup- 
port the Amendment. The objection to 
it could not be on the ground of expense, 
as an election occurred once in every six 
years orso. He thought the list of the 
persons voting should be published 
wherever the registration lists were pub- 
lished. There could be no better means 
of preventing personation than the 
knowledge that the names of the per- 
sons voting would be publicly posted up. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he must 
hold that there was no analogy between 
the notices at present posted at church 
doors and the list of persons voting, and 
he deprecated publishing the list on 
church and chapel doors. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH then 
moved the Amendment in altered form, 
to the effect that such portion of the list 
of persons voting as related to any dis- 
trict should be posted on the doors of 
any registered place of worship. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, that the ques- 
tion really for the Committee to con- 
sider was, whether there should be an 
authorized list published, or whether the 
publication of a list should be left to the 
parties themselves. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he did not want 
the publication to be left to an elec- 
tioneering agent, or electioneering club. 
The cost of publishing such a list should 
not be left to be defrayed by some 
wretched club, and he wanted the elec- 
tors to be entirely independent of such 
clubs. If churches and chapels were 
objected to by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. E. Forster), the list could be 
posted at the market cross; at any rate 
there should be some place where the 
electors could see it. 

Cotonet SYKES said, he wished to 
point out that in whatever manner the 
list was published, any elector would 
have the right to inspect it for the pur- 
pose of seeing whether it contained his 
name. 
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Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
should support the Amendment. What 
was wanted was that the list should be 
published on some publie place where 
the poor man who had only a few hours 
a day to spare might have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing whether he had been 
personated, and who were the parties 
who had voted. He would remind his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Collins) that there 
were very few market crosses now in 
England, and, little palatable as church 
doors might be to some, they were pro- 
bably the best alternative that was left. 

Mr. JAMES said, he would recom- 
mend that the Amendment should not 
be pressed. What might be good in 
one place might be bad in another. A 
combination of boroughs would require 
a different form of publication from a 
large borough, and it was impossible to 
lay down any inflexible rule such as the 
Amendment proposed. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he should be 
quite content with sufficient publication. 
What was wanted was a fixed place, no 
matter where, and a real publication. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he would sug- 
gest that the clause should be made to 
read—if the Amendment was rejected— 
that in the event of the Secretary of 
State not prescribing the time and place 
of publication, the returning officer 
should not refuse to allow the list to be 
inspected. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had an 
Amendment bearing on this subject on 
Clause 17. In all the regulations con- 
nected with this Bill a very wide dis- 
cretion was left to some authority, and 
according to the precedent established 
by the House that authority ought not 
to be connected with the House, and 
should not be a political officer. That 
the House had decided in a most em- 
phatic manner, by transferring to the 
Judges the whole jurisdiction in Elec- 
tion Petitions. It appeared to him that 
it would be better to put into the hands 
of the authority who was to judge of the 
proper or improper use of the franchise, 
the regulations which should become 
necessary by the operations of this Bill. 
Either the decision of Parliament was 
right in having removed from the juris- 
diction of this House the whole conduct 
of Election Petitions, or it was wrong. 
Assuming it to be right, it was perfectly 
clear that where regulations were needed 
under Act of Parliament in order to 
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avoid abuses which would become sub- 
ject of Petition, it would be infinitely 
preferable to interpose, in the first in- 
stance, the jurisdiction of that authority 
which Parliament had selected to super- 
sede this House and every political 
officer connected with it. Because one 
great misfortune flowing from this Bill 
was this—that it would give the widest 
scope to suspicion, and he could not con- 
ceive any suspicion more disagreeable 
than that arising from the Secretary of 
of State, who was one of the leaders of 
a political party, being compelled to 
make regulations for an election in 
which his party and himself had a deep 
and immediate interest. Parliament 
had decided to relieve their House from 
all imputation of unfairness in the juris- 
diction connected with seats in the 
House, and this was why he had intro- 
duced an Amendment on Clause 17. He 
wished to ask whether, in the present 
state of the discussion, it was competent 
for him to move the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
Member could not competently do so at 
the present stage of the proceedings. 

Srr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he did not wish to press the ques- 
tion, but he felt there should be some 
place where the list should be published. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
as the Amendment was withdrawn, he 
would propose an Amendment which 
would essentially meet all that was 
wanted. He proposed to omit the words 
in line 18, ‘‘ open to public inspection,” 
and to substitute the words ‘shall be 
posted in some public place within each 
polling district.”” This phraseology would 
govern both boroughs and counties. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 12, line 18, after the word “ inspection,” 
to insert the words “ and a transcript of so much 
of the same as relates to each polling district shall 
be posted in some public place in each polling 
district.”—(Mr. Beresford Hope.) 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
be guided by the sense of the Committee 
with regard to the Amendment, but he 
preferred the clause as it stood. 

Stir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he thought that it would be wise to 
adhere to the clause in its present shape, 
as the words ‘‘some public place” were 
vague. 
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was a waste of time to go on dis- 
cussing matters which had nothing to 
do with the Ballot, the only thing the 
country expected they were discussing. 
This Bill entirely failed to realize the 
idea of the Ballot as foreshadowed by 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government. He (Mr. Whalley) 
denied that this was a Ballot Bill at all. 

THe CHAIRMAN said, he must call 
the hon. Member for Peterborough (Mr. 
Whalley) to Order. The Question was 
whether the Amendment before the 
House should be adopted, and the ob- 
servations of the hon. Member had no 
connection whatever with that Question. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE rose, and 
having been called upon by the Chair- 
man, said that he would withdraw his 
Amendment, and substitute for it ‘‘ and 
the transcript thereof shall be posted in 
some public place in each polling dis- 
trict.” 

Mr. WHALLEY said, that the Chair- 
man had called him to Order, and he 
having sat down in obedience to the 
Chairman’s authority, but intending to 
continue his observations in proper form, 
the hon. Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope) was 
called upon to address the Committee. 
He (Mr. Whalley) asked whether, upon 
reflection, the Chairman considered that 
that was a proper course of proceeding ? 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, he was of 
opinion that the Amendment would not 
effect the object sought 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he rose to 
Order. The hon. Member for Peter- 
borough (Mr. Whalley) had asked a 
Question, and the hon. Member for 
Rochester (Mr. Goldsmid) should not 
have interfered to prevent an answer 
being given. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: I was engaged 
with another hon. Member as to the 
terms of an Amendment to be proposed, 
and I did not hear the Question of the 
hon. Member for Peterborough. 

Mr. GOLDSMID was about to con- 
tinue his observations, when 

Mr. CANDLISH again rose to Order, 
and said that the hon. Member for 
Peterborough, having addressed a Ques- 
tion to the Chairman, had sat down, 
waiting for an answer. He wished to 
know whether that hon. Member was 
not in possession of the Committee. 
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Tut CHAIRMAN: According to the 
statement of the hon. Member for Sun- 
‘derland (Mr. Candlish) the hon. Member 
for Peterborough had tesumed his place 
when I called upon the hon. Member for 
Rochester. 

Mr. CANDLISH: He had resumed 
his seat to await your answer, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, he had to sub- 
mit that the Amendment did not provide 
any machinery for making the copies 
which were to be posted. He believed 
that the words in the clause were the 
best, and should be retained. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he must again 
inquire whether it was within the com- 
petence of the Chairman under the plea 
of calling an hon. Member to Order to 
prevent his continuing his observations, 
provided that he kept within the rules 
of Order. He wished to advert to what 
he had heard said by a Member of the 
Treasury bench—that the reason why the 
Chairman did not answer his question 
was that it was not worth an answer. 
He submitted that it was not becoming 
in a Member of the Ministry to throw 
out such an observation. 

Toe CHAIRMAN : I called the hon. 
Member for Peterborough to Order be- 
cause he was making observations that 
were not relevant to the Amendment 
before the Committee, and the hon. 
Member having thereupon stopped, I 
called upon the hon. Member for the 
University of Cambridge. With regard 
to the observation that is said to have 
been made by some Member of the Trea- 
sury bench, I did not hear it, and I do 
not know that any such observation was 
publicly made. Of course the hon. Mem- 
ber is at liberty to address the Com- 
mittee subject to the condition that he 
will obey the rule of confining himself to 
the question before it. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he thought the 
discussion which they had been carrying 
on was really a frivolous one. He wished 
to refer to observations which he had 
made on a former occasion, and which 
in substance he would repeat —that 
nineteen -twentieths of this Bill had 
really nothing to do with the Ballot. 

Mr. JAMES rose to Order. The 
question before the Committee was as to 
the publication of certain notices; and 
the observations of the hon. Member 
had nothing to do with it. 
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Mr. WHALLEY said, that without 
troubling the Chairman for his opinion 
he would refer to the objection of the hon. 
and learned Member(Mr. James). He had 
been 19 years in that House, and he did 
not consider it consistent with his self- 
respect or his duty to his constituents 
that he should sit silent and see a delu- 
sion practised upon the country, and 
this with such an unconscionable waste 
of time as must bring discredit upon the 
House of Commons. There were very 
lengthy discussions upon details when 
neither the principle nor the details were 
in accordance with the promises of the 
First Minister of the Crown. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
wished to modify his Amendment by 
saying that— 

‘*A transcript{of sojmuch*of the same as relates 
to each polling district shall be placed upon some 
public place in each polling district.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he pre- 
ferred to adhere to the clause as it stood, 
which provided for everything. 

Coronet SYKES said, he would sug- 
gest that the lists should be placed for 
inspection in the vestry hall. 

Mr. HERMON said, he hoped that 
the Amendment would be withdrawn. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
he should prefer to take the opinion of 
the Committee upon the matter. 


Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 39; 
Noes 118 :, Majority 79. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he would 
propose in line 19, of Clause 15, to leave 
out ‘‘a Secretary of State’ and to sub- 
stitute for these words ‘‘the judges ap- 
pointed under the statute 21 & 22 Vic., 
c. 125, for the trial of Election Petitions.”’ 
The measure for the establishment of 
secret voting was one, he thought, well 
calculated to create suspicion of foul 
play or a political bias in the conduct of 
the officers, from the highest to the 
lowest, appointed to carry out its pro- 
visions, It therefore behoved the Com- 
mittee to do everything possible to re- 
move or mitigate that feeling. Now, it 
must be admitted that the Secretary of 
State was a political officer, and neces- 
sarily connected with the conduct of the 
political party he represented. It seemed 
to him that his Amendment, if adopted, 
would commend the Bill to the judgment 
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as it provided that the regulations in 
respect to elections should be intrusted 
to some officer who could not be sus- 
pected of party bias in respect to the 
conduct of elections. He did not, how- 
ever, believe that his Amendment would 
cure the radical defects of the Bill, but 
he thought that the promoters of the 
measure would be acting wisely by 
adopting his proposal—a proposal that 
was in complete accordance with the 
course adopted in respect to the trial of 
Election Petitions. It might be said 
that the acceptance of his Amendment 
would have the effect of burdening the 
Judges with a task which they had not 
assented to, and that they would not be 
always present to frame the rules or 
regulations in question. Now, he was 
not aware that the Judges had expressed 
their unwillingness to undertake this 
new duty, and though the Judges in 
the case of Election Petitions acted only 
as they stood upon the rota, the power 
for the trial of those Petitions was vested 
not in a single Judge but in the Judges 
generally. It could not be said then 
that the subject of those rules and regu- 
lations was wholly unfamiliar to them. 
It should be also remembered that there 
were always some of the Judges present. 
He contended that the duties under this 
clause would most probably be more 
efficiently discharged by the Judges than 
by a Secretary of State. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he trusted 
that the Committee would not accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Newdegate) because it would be intro- 
ducing a novel arrangement into our 
legislation—namely, that of adding ad- 
ministrative functions to the judicial 
business of our legal dignitaries. He 
questioned very much whether it would 
be in the interests of justice to impose 
such duties as those referred to upon our 
Judges. The hon. Gentleman had re- 
marked that he had not been informed 
of their unwillingness to discharge this 
duty, but in all probability they had had 
no opportunity of consulting together 
and stating their opinions on the subject. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he would re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. 
E. Forster) that in regard to the Re- 
—, Act it was provided that the 

dges of the Court of Common Pleas 
should from time to time make rules for 
the regulation of the registration. It 
appeared to him that that was a prece- 
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dent very much in point. He (Mr. J. 
Lowther) was one of those who had ob- 
jected to transferring the jurisdiction of 
the House over Election Petitions to the 
Election Judges, but as the House had 
been of a different opinion on this point, 
he approved the Amendment proposed 
by his hon. Friend the Member for North 
Warwickshire, because it would merely 
impose upon the Election Judges duties 
analogous to those which they now had 
to perform. The Judges, he might re- 
mark, were fully qualified to do the work. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, the 
question was not whether the Judges 
were competent to do the work, but 
whether the making of regulations re- 
specting the inspection of the registers 
was congruous to their present duties. 
In all probability the President of the 
College of Physicians was perfectly com- 
petent to draw up such regulations, but 
it by no means followed that Parliament 
ought to select him for the purpose. 
The duties were purely local and ad- 
ministrative, and he thought the Secre- 
tary of State might well be intrusted 
with them. It was really a comfort and 
consolation to him (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
to be able to say something in favour of 
the Bill. He certainly thought that the 
proposal of the Government was a rea- 
sonable one, and that it would not be 
prudent to assent to the Amendment of 
of the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Newdegate). 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he desired 
further to call attention to the fact that 
the learned Judges had the appointment 
of the revising barristers, who had to 
discharge duties connected with the 
qualification of voters. If, however, 
hon. Members desired more time for the 
consideration of his proposal, he would 
withdraw it for the present, and would 
make it again on the bringing up of the 
Report. 

Mr. GORDON said, considering that 
there were at present 6,500 polling- 
places, and that they were likely to be 
multiplied ten times under this Bill, he 
thought the clause would cast upon the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment a burden almost too great for any 
individual to bear. At all events, the 
right hon. Gentleman could not give his 
personal attention to all the local ar- 
rangements under this clause. In his 
opinion the regulations ought to be made 
by some official in each locality, the 
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right of appeal to the Home Office or to 
a Judge being reserved to anyone who 
felt dissatisfied with the arrangements. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he would 
withdraw the Amendment, and propose 
it again on the Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. COLLINS said, he wished to 
draw attention to an ambiguity in the 
wording of the clause, which said that 
any portion of the register might be 
copied on payment of such fees as were 
prescribed by the Secretary of State. 
This would seem to imply that it would 
not be the business of the official in 
charge of the register to make copies for 
persons who required them. In order 
to raise the question he would beg to 
move in line 20, to omit the word 
“and.” 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he had intended 
to move an Amendment to obviate this 
difficulty. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
undertake to insert words for the pur- 
pose of removing the ambiguity com- 
plained of. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed in line 21, after 
‘‘ fees” to insert ‘‘ for copies furnished,” 
—(Mr. Goldney.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT (for Mr. Cor- 
RANCE) moved, in page 12, line 20, after 
“State ” to insert— 

“ And a poll book containing the names of such 
voters shall be published at a period of not less 
than six months after, upon the requisition 
of any of the candidates at such an Election, or 
of the persons signing their names to the nomina- 
tion paper.” 

The information would be of great value 
in the working of the Act. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he must 
object to the Amendment, which was an 
entirely new proposition. Under the 
clause opportunities for obtaining in- 
formation were given to all persons in- 
terested. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he considered no 
benefit would be derived from printing 
the names of the voters in one large 
volume. 

Mr. MELLY asked at whose cost it 
was to be done—the ratepayers, the can- 
didates, or the defeated candidates. 

Mz. J. G. TALBOT said, the lists 
were now printed before the election, 
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and he could see no objection to the 
printing in the same manner, and by 
the same authority, the names of those 
who voted at an election. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, any person 
could, without the Amendment, publish 
such a list if he thought fit. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, hon. 
Gentlemen appeared to forget that this 
was a Bill for regulating Municipal as 
well as Parliamentary Elections. If the 
Amendment were agreed to it would be 
necessary to publish, at very short in- 
tervals and at great cost, a volume in 
some boroughs and counties as large as 
The London Directory, and when done it 
would be worth no more than waste paper. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said he intended 
that the Amendment should only have 
reference to Parliamentary Elections. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 16 amended, and agreed to. 


Clause 17 (Powers of Secretary of 
State to make rules). 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the 
clause authorized the Secretary of State 
to make rules for the construction of 
polling- places and the compartments 
therein ‘‘ with a view to secure secrecy.” 
He could not understand what was the 
object of inserting the latter words, and 
he would therefore beg in page 13, 
line 14, to omit the words “‘ with a view 
to ensure secrecy. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
not insist on the retention of the words. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. GRAVES said, he rose to move 
an Amendment in page 13, after line 23, 
to insert the following sub-section :— 

‘4a. For enabling masters and officers in the 
Mercantile Marine, holding certificates of com- 
petency, and pilots holding the licenee of any 
licensing authority, and whose names may be on 
the registration list, and who may be compelled to 
go to sea between the nomination and the opening 
of the poll, to vote by means of ballot papers.” 
There were exceptional reasons for the 
exceptional treatment of the claim of 

ersons to whom the Amendment re- 
erred. They numbered between 60,000 
and 70,000, and unless some such pro- 
vision as he had moved were adopted 
they would be virtually disfranchised. 
The effect of the clause, unless en- 
larged as he desired, would be to 
stop the coasting trade for at least 
one day, because it would be impos- 
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sible to provide suitable substitutes to 
discharge the duties which devolved 
upon these men, as none but licensed 
officers or pilots could be employed, and 
the number so licensed was regulated 
by the ordinary laws of supply and 
demand. He should like to see this 
experiment tried in the first instance 
with officers holding certificates of com- 
petency, but if it answered there was 
no reason why the system of voting 
papers should not be extended to all 
other classes of seamen and especially 
men engaged in the deep-sea fisheries. 
He had not drawn up a clause on the 
subject, as he was perfectly content to 
leave it to the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department to draw up the ne- 
cessary regulations. 


Elections (Parliamentary 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 13, line 23, after the word “ place,’ to 
insert the following words :— 

“4a, For enabling masters and officers in the 
Mercantile Marine, holding certificates of compe- 
tency, and pilots holding the licence of any licen- 
sing authority, and whose names may be on the 
registration list, and who may be compelled to go 
to sea between the nomination and the opening of 
the poll, to vote by means of ballot papers.”— 
(Mr. Graves.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Graves) was, in fact, 
reviving the question of voting papers, 
which the Committee, after a long de- 
bate had resolved not to adopt. His 
hon. Friend would not be surprised to 
learn that he (Mr. W. E. Forster) could 
not accept the Amendment. He would 
not deny that the case brought forward 
by the hon. Member was a strong argu- 
ment in favour of voting papers; but 
the Committee, with all those excep- 
tional cases before them, had come to 
the conclusion that the public disadvan- 
tages of voting papers were greater than 
their advantages. The hon. Member 
must perceive that it would be hardly 
possible to make an exceptional rule in 
favour of the class for whom he pleaded. 
If they were permitted to vote without 
personally attending at the polling-place, 
medical men and the members of other 
professions might justly claim the same 
privilege. Even if the Committee wished 
to allow marine officers holding certifi- 
cates of competency to be exempted 
from attendance at the poll, the power 
of making the necessary regulations 
ought not to be vested in the Secretary 
of State, who would thus be rendered 
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liable to charges of partizanship and 
unfairness. He however thought the 
proposal enlarged the scope of the exist- 
ing law. Railway guards were placed 
under electoral disadvantages as great 
as those which attached to a seafar- 
ing life, and it was only fair, if pro- 
vision were made to meet the exigencies 
of the one class, a similar provision 
should apply to the other as well. 

Mr. COLLINS said, the inherent dif- 
ficulty was that these men were obliged 
to vote on one particular day, without 
that latitude that was given in Univer- 
sity elections. As the representative 
of a maritime borough (Boston) he 
had seen the great hardship inflicted on 
the seafaring population by the present 
state of the law. A fisherman must 
either forfeit a week’s wages or lose his 
vote. If he remained on shore to vote 
his friends by some means would have 
to make it good. Itwould be a great 
boon to the maritime population to make 
a law in accordance with the Amend- 
ment which had been proposed, and if 
the clause were sanctioned he thought it 
ought to be extended to common sailors ; 
but as there were other classes of the 
community placed in similar circum- 
stances he did not think the question 
ought to be dealt with by an incidental 
Amendment like the one before the 
House, and therefore he thought it would 
be as well not to push the proposal to a 
division. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
as representing a maritime constituency 
—({Mr. CanpuisH: Oh, oh!] He did 
not know why the hon. Member should 
say ‘‘Oh, oh!” except that it was the 
only kind of argument he was permitted 
by the occupants of the Treasury bench 
touse. As representing a maritime con- 
stituency, he hoped the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. Graves) 
would be adopted by the Committee. He 
remembered one case in which a number 
of seafaring voters were blown out to sea 
in a sailing vessel on the morning of a 
polling day, and the political party to 
which they belonged had to charter a 
steamer in order to fetch them back 
again to vote. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he thought 
the proposal of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Graves) inadequate, but would vote for 
it on the principle that half a loaf is 
better than no bread. If the Amend- 
ment were passed he should move to in- 
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sert words which would extend its ope- 
rations to persons other than seafaring 
men, who were prevented by exceptional 
circumstances from being present at the 


oll. 

r Mr. BRUEN said, he thought the 
seafaring population deserved to be re- 
lieved from their present electoral diffi- 
culties. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he hoped the 
Government would favourably consider 
this proposition of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Graves). They should remember that 
for a long time—more than 40 years— 
the tendency of all our legislation on 
this subject had been to reduce the 
period during which a vote could be 
given. On the whole, there was no 
doubt very good reasons for our first 
efforts in that direction ; but within the 
last few years the time secured to the 
elector for the recording of his vote by 
the Bill of Lord Grey, had been reduced 
to one day, a reduction which amounted 
to the disfranchisement of considerable 
classes of the community. Now that 
the constituencies had been enlarged 
this grievance was proportionately in- 
creased, and it always had appeared to 
him to be absolutely necessary, whether 
ballot were adopted or not, that some 
arrangement should be made by which 
certain classes of electors — seafaring 
men and others similarly situated — 
might be enabled to exercise the fran- 
chise without being personally present 
at the polling-place. Otherwise, this 
concession of the franchise would become 
a mere mockery. Considering that this 
was an insular country, with a very large 
maritime population, and that we were 
peculiarly dependent upon the virtues 
and character of that class of the com- 
munity, he must say that to give them 
the franchise under circumstances in 
which they could not exercise it, was to 
create a state of affairs amounting to a 
great public grievance, and a source of 
national danger. Therefore, he thought 
the — of his hon. Friend was 
one well worthy of consideration. Nor 
did he think, whatever might be the 
decision of the Committee, that this was 
a subject which could really be neg- 
lected. He could not, with the Vice 
President of the Council, see a similarity 
between the case of sailors and railway 
employés in regard to this question. The 
one class were frequently compelled to 
go to sea between the nomination day 
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and the day of polling, while the other 
class were always on land, and had the 
greatest facilities afforded to them by 
the railway companies to give their 
votes. For these reasons he hoped the 
proposition of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Liverpool would be adopted. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he thought it 
a little suprising that the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli), if he 
thought the point so important, did not 
think of it in 1867 when he was passing 
his Reform Bill through the House. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I proposed voting 
papers in the Bill of 1867. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he had quite 
forgotten the fact; but he did not think 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was a very vital one. At any rate 
the right hon. Gentleman abandoned it. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I divided the House 
upon it. 

Mr. CANDLISH: At any rate, the 
number of persons entitled to vote who 
were prevented doing so by having to 
go to sea was very small as compared 
with the whole number of those whose 
voting power was crippled by excep- 
tional circumstances, and if personal 
voting was dispensed with in the case of 
seamen, it ought to be dispensed with 
altogether. Why ought commercial tra- 
vellers, for instance, to be excluded from 
the advantage now proposed to be con- 
ceded to the seafaring class? He did 
not think the proposal was at all neces- 
sary; and, as far as he was concerned, 
he did not, as the representative of an 
important maritime constituency, ask for 
the concession to be made. He believed 
he served his constituents best by refus- 
ing the offer. But if the proposal were 
adopted, why should it not be made to 
include the men as well as the masters 
and officers, the former being much more 
numerous ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the sug- 
gestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Disraeli) was undoubtedly 
one of great importance; but he thought 
the Committee would come to the con- 
clusion that, as the question was alto- 
gether new to the Bill, it would be better 
to adhere to the one day of voting. He 
did not say the question was not worthy 
of consideration, but it involved condi- 
tions perfectly new to the Bill, and was 
one of great difficulty. He agreed with 
the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Graves) that this Amendment could not 
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be taken by itself. There would really 
be no consistency in it. The only mode 
in which the matter could be considered 
was on making a provision by which any 
person who might satisfy some official 
that his calling took him from home 
should be allowed to vote, not at the 
regular time, but at some other time 
between the day of nomination and the 
day of election. Such a provision would 
involve an important change, the prin- 
ciple of which should not be adopted by 
means of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member. He believed that the opinion 
of the country would be in favour of one 
day’s poll and of personal voting, and 
his hon. Friend would see that the Go- 
vernment could not in consistency accept 
the Amendment. 

Mr. OOLLINS said, he hoped his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Graves) would go to 
a division and secure to a deserving 
class the means of exercising the suf- 
frage. ; 

Sr; EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he admitted that the principle was a 
new one, and that it could not be limited 
to a particular class; but he thought it 
was not a new principle in the Legisla- 
ture. He saw no reason why some 
indulgence should not be extended to 
electors engaged in a seafaring life. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, it should be 
borne in mind that this particular class 
were debarred by law from recording 
their vote, because a seaman, absenting 
himself for the purpose when the ship 
had to leave port, would be guilty of 
desertion. The law was so set in motion 
as to prevent such persons from exercis- 
ing the franchise. For that reason he 
should support his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Graves). 

Mr. GRAVES said, he was surprised 
that hon. Members could not see the 
distinction between voters whose avoca- 
tions took them to sea and others who 
were employed on land. He maintained 
that there was no analogy between em- 
ployés on a railway and seafaring people, 
since the former possessed the advantage 
over the latter of being able to provide 
substitutes while they went to the polling- 
booth. From his connection with one 
of the principal railways in the kingdom, 
he knew that the greatest possible faci- 
lities were given to railway officials to 
record their votes. The subject was of 
such moment that he should again take 
it up if no one else would. 


Mr, W. E. Forster 
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Mr. WARD JACKSON said, he ob- 
jected to the proposition of the hon. 

ember for Liverpool — Graves) to 
confine the operation of his proposal to 
those seamen who were above the rank 
of ordinary sailors. Officers and men 
ought all to be included, as all suffered 
under an equal disability. There were 
various modes by which the ballot paper 
might be delivered in the absence of a 
seaman who had a vote to give. One 
method he would suggest was to empower 
the collector of Customs, at the port 
from which the ship sailed, to receive 
the signed ballot paper, and give it up 
on the day of election. A pilot had no 
option, but was bound to attend a foreign- 
going ship. Why should he lose his 
vote for doing so? The collector of 
Customs was aware of this necessity, and 
he therefore would be the best person 
with whom to deposit the voting paper. 
He denied that the case of seamen, the 
incidents of whose lives were so excep- 
tional, and who were dependent upon 
and obliged to watch tides, the action of 
which no man could control, was in any 
sense within the rules applicable to work- 
ing men on shore. Their interests re- 
quired to be protected just as much as 
those of any other persons, and those in- 
terests would be ignored if they were 
not allowed to vote as suggested. 


Question put, ‘“‘ That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 95; 
Noes 149: Majority 54. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: In accordance 
with the arrangement come to late last 
night, or rather early this morning, I 
now propose to report Progress, with the 
intention of proceeding with Clause 18 
on Monday evening. I think I may be 
allowed to say that the rapid progress 
made to day has justified me in the idea 
which I yesterday entertained that we 
might have proceeded with all the clauses 
of the Bill, and that if the same rate of 
progress had been observed complete dis- 
cussion might have been secured upon 
each. However, the arrangement was 
entered into for the convenience of the 
Committee, and though we may regret 
the loss of two hours — [An Hon. 
Member: An hour and a-half.} An 
hour and three-quarters. fr No, no!’’] 
Well, even an hour and a-half is a very 
precious commodity at this time, I the 
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less regret the delay, however, as I shall 
have to ask the House to take the Edu- 
cation Vote some time in the eourse of 
the day. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. DISRAELI: Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment having entered into an agree- 
ment with the House that the first Com- 
mittee of Supply should be taken on the 
Navy Estimates, I cannot refrain from 
saying that Iam much surprised at the 
Order of Business which is now proposed 
to be followed. 

Mr, W. E. FORSTER: The right 
hon. Gentleman, I think, was not in the 
House when the statement was made by 
my right hon. Friend the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, in answer to a Question 
addressed to him, that it would be neces- 
sary to lay before the House the Educa- 
tion Vote, and that great inconvenience 
would result if this course were not 
adopted at once, inasmuch as Monday 
next is the very last day for taking the 
Vote. My right hon. Friend accom- 
panied his statement as to the time when 
the Navy Estimates would probably be 
taken with a hope that no unforeseen 
circumstances would arise. This cer- 
tainly is an unforeseen circumstance, 
because we were not aware then that 
the last day for taking the Vote would 
arrive so soon. 

Mr. DISRAELI: That is an apology, 
not an explanation ; and apologies only 
account for that which they do not alter. 

Sr; JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
the course now proposed to be taken was 
only acorollary of the extraordinary con- 
dition into which Public Business had 
fallen. So far as he had been able to 
make certain, there never had been a 
period, from the year 18340nwards, when 
Public Business had fallen into such a 
state of inextricable confusion, and the 
incapacity of the leaders on the Minis- 
terial side of the House was such as to 
call for the reprobation of thecountry. He 
hoped that every Member of the House 
when he visited his constituents would 
take an early opportunity of stating 
pataly the real manner in which Public 

usiness in the House was conducted. 
Hon, Gentlemen opposite would, of 
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course, endeavour to justify themselves, 
but if they only told the truth to their 
constituents they would find this a most 
uphill task. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty had twice assured 
the House that, saving unforeseen con- 
tingencies, the Navy Estimates should 
be taken that evening. Now, it appeared 
that the reason they were not taken was 
because the Government had nota shilling 
left to carry on the Civil Service of the 
country, so far at least as the Education 
Estimates were concerned. The House 
had already voted on account of Navy 
Estimates a sum of £3,900,000, but there 
were upwards of £6,000,000 still to be 
voted ; and he was informed that at the 
present moment contracts were being 
entered into and dockyard works carried 
on out of money voted exclusively for the 
pay of the men and the victualling of the 
Fleet. The First Minister of the Crown 
must long ago have convinced himself of 
the inaccuracy of the statements made 
by him in answer to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Tyrone (Mr. 
Corry), for he (Sir John Hay) ventured 
to say that on no previous occasion had 
the national expenditure been so con- 
ducted that for five months of the finan- 
cial year only two Votes were taken for 
the Navy and only 16 Votes for the 
Army. A distinct pledge had been given 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty that 
the Navy Estimates would be taken that 
day. [Mr. GrapsTonz dissented.] Well, 
the statement made was that ‘as far as 
the Government could at present see the 
Navy Estimates would be taken the first 
time that the House went into Committee 
of Supply.”” Now the excuse made was 
that the Government could not see so far 
into the future as to anticipate that they 
would be short of money for the Civil 
Service Estimates. This confusion and 
contradiction, and application of money 
voted for one purpose to a purpose totally 
distinct, was only too characteristic of 
the fashion in which the Government 
was carried on at present. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The question of 
the conduct of the Government with re- 

ard to the Navy Estimates is a very 

air question for discussion. I do not 
doubt that; but I doubt whether it is a 
convenient subject for discussion on the 
present occasion. The hon. Baronet (Sir 
John Hay) is perfectly justified in chal- 
lenging the Government as to the nature 
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of the pledge which he thinks they gave ; 
but he is entirely mistaken as to the na- 
ture ofthat pledge. For, first, he recited 
it without any qualification; but when 
he came to repeat the words of my right 
hon. Friend it appeared that these con- 
tained a most important qualification. 
We knew perfectly well when making 
the statement that they were not masters 
of the situation with regard to certain 
Votes under the present Audit and Ex- 
chequer Act, and that there might come 
at any moment a notice to the proper 
Department that for some particular 
Vote it would be necessary almost 
immediately to obtain the sanction of 
Parliament. Consequently, in speaking 
of the Army Estimates, we carefully 
limited ourselves to saying, “as far as 
we were then informed.”” The informa- 
tion at that moment in our possession 
was to the effect that it was not likely 
that any vote of the Civil Service Esti- 
mates would require us to come to the 
House for money at an early period. 
It is since then that the intimation has 
been made to us that by the close of 
this month it will be necessary to ob- 
tain money for the purpose of feed- 
ing the Education Vote, and also, I be- 
lieve, the South Kensington Vote; and 
therefore I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself will see that the Government 
have acted in precise conformity with the 
declaration which they themselves have 
made. I mayadd thatthe Government, 
had circumstances permitted, were will- 
ing to give the hon. Gentleman opposite 
an opportunity of bringing on one of his 
Motions relating to the Admiralty last 
Tuesday night. I donot blame the hon. 
Gentleman for not going on then; but 
that was an indication of the views of the 
Government. I trust that the House will 
reserve that subject for discussion till the 
pledge of the Government becomes really 
applicable—for applicable it will become, 
as far as we can see, when these two 
Votes of the Civil Service have been taken 
—and that the hon. Gentleman, with a 
view of enabling us to reach the Navy 
Estimates as quickly as possible, will 
enable us now to dispose of these Votes 
without delay. 

Mr. CORRY said, the impression 
which had been created in the House 
generally was that the Navy Estimates 
would have precedence of all other Votes 
in Supply, and that impression rested not 
merely on the statements of the First Lord 


Mr, Gladstone 
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of the Admiralty, but upon expressions 
which the right hon. Gentleman himself 
had used in reply to Questions put to 
him. [Mr. Gurapstone: The words— 
what were the words?] He did not 
speak of words, but of the impression 
which they produced. He protested in 
the strongest manner against the post- 
ponement of the Navy Estimates to so 
late a period of the Session. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in one of his recent 
communications to the House, seemed to 
be of opinion that there was a precedent 
for the delay. But the information which 
the right hon. Gentleman had obtained 
at the Admiralty was entirely erroneous, 
as he himself (Mr. Corry) had ascertained 
by a search of the Journals, that there 
was no instance on record of any origi- 
nal Vote being taken so late as August, 
with the single exception of the year 
1848, when the Navy Estimates were 
referred to a Select Committee on Naval 
Expenditure, and their consideration was 
deferred by consent until after it had re- 
ported. The manner in which the Navy 
was being treated had caused much dis- 
satisfaction in the service, and he was 
not surprised at it. One-third of the 
financial year had passed; money was 
being daily expended without Parlia- 
mentary sanction in an altogether un- 
constitutional manner, and he strongly 
urged the Government to fix as early a 
day as possible for the discussion of the 
important questions arising out of the 
Navy Estimates. 


Service Estimates. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

(1.) £1,103,402, to complete the sum 
for Public Education in Great Britain. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did not 
know whether the Committee expected 
him to make a long speech. There was 
no reason why the fullest details should 
not be given, but as all matters con- 
nected with Public Education were in a 
transitional state, it was difficult to draw 
any useful comparison between this and 
past years, and equally difficult to com- 
pare this year with the probable results 
of any future year. He would there- 
fore, without further preface, briefly ex- 
plain the cause of the increase upon last 
year’s grant. That increase, no doubt, 
was very considerable, but not more 
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than hon. Members would probably 
anticipate—namely, £543,681; the total 
Vote being £1,458,402. The increase 
was partly occasioned by the change 
from the old to a national system of 
education, and partly by the exceptional 
expenses of carrying into execution the 
Act of 1870, but it was chiefly owing to 
a permanent increase in the number of 
schools and scholars. The salaries for 
the London staff, the number of exa- 
miners and clerks on which had been 
added to on account of the enormous 
increase of business in the Depart- 
ment consequent upon putting the Ele- 
mentary Education Act in force, were 
estimated at £32,420, an increase of 
£8,063 on the grant for 1870. There 
was also a charge of £5,000 on account 
of copying clerks, instead of £400 last 
year, owing to the number of Returns 
that had been called for. He hoped 
that increase of charge would not last 
long. There was a large increase on 
account of inspection and travelling ex- 
penses, owing to the increase in the 
duties of the inspectors; and, indepen- 
dently of the Act, these duties had 
been considerably augmented in conse- 
quence of the number of new schools 
applying for inspection. In Scotland 
they had last year asked for a Vote of 
£86,000, but it had been found that the 
sum requisite had been considerably 
underrated, for, though the Scotch Edu- 
cation Bill had not been passed, Scotland 
had shared in the educational activity of 
the year, and the number of fresh schools 
and of additional scholars was above the 
average. Instead of £86,000 it was 
found that £94,000 would have to be 
spent during the financial year, and the 
Estimate of last year having been defi- 
cient by £8,000, they proposed to ask 
for £106,000, an increase of £20,000. 
He did not believe that would be any too 
much. The chief item of increase, how- 
ever, in the whole Vote was to be found 
in the grants to English schools. The 
day schools and evening schools, it was 
thought, would this year earn £355,000 
more than they did last year, partly be- 
cause of the increased grant claimable 
under the Act of last year, and partly 
because of the larger number of scholars 
under instruction. The day scholars 


would, it was thought, increase from 
1,196,257 to 1,500,000, and the evening 
scholars from 79,857 to 91,924. He 
should explain that 1,500,000 was the 
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estimate made at the beginning of the 
year, and the experience of the earlier 
months had borne it out. It was based 
on the presumption that the attendance 
would increase 20 per cent instead of 
8 per cent as heretofore, and although it 
was not probable the estimate would 
be exceeded, it would most likely be 
reached. The sum paid per head was 
estimated at 12s. 6d. instead of the 
9s. 10d. of last year. He now came to 
the building grants, where they asked 
for £80,000 as against £35,000, an in- 
crease that represented the probable 
erection of about 450 additional schools. 
Out of about 3,000 applications sent in 
for building grants before the end of 
last year, 1,958 had been approved, 187 
had been rejected, and 71 withdrawn ; 
but it should be understood that all 
those that had been approved would not 
necessarily come into the Estimates. Of 
course no money would be paid till 
the building was completed, so that the 
majority of the grants would fallon future 
years, and a difficulty might happen in 
obtaining the four-fifths of the amount 
which had to be raised by the promoters 
of the schools before the Department 
contributed its one-fifth. If that expec- 
tation should be fulfilled, it would not be 
an occasion for rejoicing, however, be- 
cause it was a great thing that schools 
should be built, of which only one-fifth 
of the cost fell upon the State. The 
awards since the 1st of January had 
numbered 418, and involved an expen- 
diture of £75,206; so that the average 
amount of each award had been about 
£180. Upon that basis between £500,000 
and £600,000 would be ultimately re- 
quired for the whole of the building 
grants; but he did not expect that any- 
thing like half that amount would be 
called for in the course of the next year. 
The estimate for training schools had in- 
creased from £87,000 to £107,000, and 
the Committee would be glad to learn 
that there had been a steady increase in 
the number of scholars. In 1869 the 
number was 2,286; in 1870, 2,600; in 
1871, 2,933. The girls’ training schools 
were quite full, and the boys’ nearly so. 
The estimate for “organization” was 
£70,000—no doubt a large item—but he 
could assure the Committee that the 
utmost care and economy had been 
exercised in preparing it. The organiza- 
tion could not, of course, be begun until 
the Returns from all the local authorities 
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had been made and recorded. These 
Returns had been called for from all the 
boroughs, and nearly 15,000 parishes, in 
England and Wales last August and 
September, and, with a few exceptions, 
they were sent in with a promptitude for 
which he desired officially to express his 
thanks. The few, however, who had not 
made the Returns at the close of the 
year, the appointed time, had delayed 
the arrangement of the districts which 
was still further prevented by the fact 
that denominational inspection was not 
abolished till the Ist of May. By the 
1st of May they were in a position to 
send Inspectors thoughout all England. 
They had divided England into 64 dis- 
tricts; in each of them there was a per- 
manent Inspector and an Inspector’s as- 
sistant, and a temporary Inspector of Re- 
turns. These gentlemen had been and 
were now engaged in parcelling out the 
country into school districts, and in find- 
ing out where there was any educational 
deficiency. He was glad of that oppor- 
tunity of thanking those gentlemen for 
the able manner in which they were dis- 
charging that task, and that the De- 
partment was receiving their Reports 
quite as rapidly as could have been 
hoped. Out of the nine districts in 
London the Inspectors’ Reports in three 
were completed, and they were near 
completion in the others. He was pleased 
to be able to say that almost all the 
large towns in the country had antici- 
pated the Act, by forming themselves 
into school boards, and they had thus 
most materially assisted the Department. 
In many of them the inquiry into the state 
of the education in the towns had been 
carried on by these boards, and most ex- 
cellent and curtailed Reports had in many 
instances, been sent into the Department, 
which were now in the hands of the In- 
spectors for verification. He might men- 
tion that he believed the two towns 
which would have the honour of first 
receiving the full requisition for supply- 
ing the deficiency were Gateshead—for 
9,000 children—and Stockton. In five 
other cases, where there was reason to 
believe that there would be a consider- 
able deficiency, although all the details 
had not yet been received, the Depart- 
ment had considered it right to sanction 
at once the commencement of school 
buildings. These were Birmingham, for 
5,000 children; London, for 20 schools; 
educational energy and activity through- 
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and Portsmouth, for three schools; and 
in cases where there was no doubt fur- 
ther school accommodation was needed 
that sanction had been given. Sanction 
would be given to an application from 
the Liverpool Board as soon as it had 
stated the amount of accommodation it 
proposed to supply; and it was believed 
similar applications would come from 
other boards shortly. The Committee 
would be interested to know that out of 
220 boroughs, having a population in 
1861 of 5,511,653, 96, with a popula- 
tion of 4,879,487, had formed school 
boards. That, added to London, which 
numbered more than 3,000,000, formed 
a very large portion of the town popula- 
tion now under the operation of the Act. 
In addition to this, there were 188 civil 
parishes, parishes and towns without 
Corporations, representing a population 
of 896,257, where school boards had 
been formed, and he was happy to say 
that the number of those boards was 
constantly increasing. Applications for 
boards were daily being made; he had 
that very day signed 24 more orders for 
the purpose, embracing a population of 
271,223. This brought the population 
under the Act to 8,111,971 out of the 
20,000,000 by the Census of 1861. It 
was only fair to add that in the country 
parishes also, where school boards had 
not been formed, great educational ac- 
tivity prevailed. These formed the whole 
of the statistics he could lay before the 
Committee respecting the working of the 
last year. It had been usual, in making 
the statement in this Vote, to institute a 
comparative view of the number of at- 
tendances of the children, and their 
degrees of proficiency, as shown by the 
examinations ; but in the present in- 
stance he should not attempt to do any 
such thing, because in consequence of 
the passing of the Act, and of the altera- 
tion in the code in the middle of the 
year, any such comparative view would 
be fallacious; but he might state to the 
Committee that the increase in the points 
he had mentioned was above the average 
—a fact highly satisfactory in itself—but 
not such as to make them in the least de- 
gree regret the passing last year of a 
national measure of education. He be- 
lieved that the experience of the past 
few months might lead them to look for- 
ward hopefully to the future. Quite 
independently of the compulsory powers 
of the Act, it had occasioned a general 
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out the country—a determination that 
we should no longer lie under the scan- 
dal of being so uneducated a people as 
we had been. This was evidenced in 
the many applications for new schools 
and in the increased attendance in the 
existing ones, even though compulsion 
had not been enforced. Several of the 
large towns were grappling with the 
problem in a very able manner, and he 
believed that in Liverpool and some 
other of the principal towns compul- 
sion was enforced. He hoped that 
London would soon follow the example. 
Moreover, the idea had gone forth all 
over England that the State intended 
henceforth to interfere, and to make it 
rather awkward for the parents of chil- 
dren who were uneducated; and that 
feeling was beginning to make itself 
felt. He knew, of course, that a great 
deal would remain to be done in carrying 
out the provisions of the Act; but, from 
what school managers told him, he be- 
lieved that within a year or two, and 
perhaps before the end of next year, 
they would see an enormous majority of 
the children of the really working classes 
going to school. There would then be 
the exceptional cases to be dealt with— 
the outcast children, and those whose 
parents were not workers; and in such 
cases the compulsory clauses of the Act 
would have to be relied upon. The first 
thing he considered was to get the chil- 
dren to attend school at all; next, to 
attend it regularly ; and, thirdly, to give 
them the best education they could receive 
during the time they were there. He did 
not think that a great increase of cost to 
the country was implied in these propo- 
sitions. The principle they had laid 
down—that half the fees.were to be paid 
by the State—ought, he considered, to 
be maintained, and they would find that 
as more educational activity prevailed 
the extent of useful knowledge brought 
within the range of the children would 
be proportionately increased, and they 
would be taught geography and history 
as well as reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. He hoped a result would be 
arrived at which would show that the 
working of the Act had been beneficial, 
and that the whole population of the 
kingdom would receive that sound and 
reasonable teaching which would render 
them good and useful citizens. 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON said, he wished 
to draw the attention of the Vice Presi- 
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dent of the Council to the Reports of 
the Inspectors of training schools. The 
recent alteration which had been made 
by the Department was not a good one. 
The Report of a Church of England In- 
spector said that all the reading of a 
certain school he visited in Battersea 
was of a mechanical character that had 
no reference whatever to intellectual 
training. In this respect normal schools 
required great attention. The same In- 
spector said that at half-past 10 in the 
morning the boys were all running about 
the playground, and appeared to remain 
there during the rest of the morning. 
The Report of an Inspector who visited 
the Borough Schools showed that it was 
a mere waste of money to send out some 
of the students to be teachers of others. 
Would it not be better to abstain from 
paying for these training schools unless 
there were more efficient results? The 
present Vote was wanted no doubt; but 
he was sorry that, being driven into a cor- 
ner, the Committee could not thoroughly 
discuss it. All he could do, therefore, 
was to call his right hon. Friend’s at- 
tention to the subject of the training 
schools, which were the keystone of the 
country’s education. 

Mr. M‘LAREN expressed his opinion 
that the Minister, so far from asking for 
too much for Scotland, had not asked 
for its fair proportion. He expressed 
his gratitude to the right hon. Gentle- 
man for having admitted that Scotland 
had shared in the educational activity 
which had followed-throughout England 
the passing of the Education Bill of 
last year; but that activity would pro- 
bably have been greater in Scotland 
if the fair share of the educational 
grant had been allotted to her. In 
order to prove this, he would call the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman to 
the proportions in which this grant was 
allotted to the three different portions of 
the United Kingdom. Of the total grant, 
he found £1,400,000 allotted to England 
and Wales, £400,000 to Ireland, and 
only £106,000 to Scotland. Now, surely 
that was out of all proportion to the 
amount of revenue contributed to the 
Imperial Exchequer by Ireland and 
Scotland. Scotland contributed one- 
ninth part of the whole revenue, so 
that, taking the total grant at £1,800,000 
only, she ought, on all principles of 
fairness and equality, to get at least 
£200,000, instead of £106,000. But the 
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matter was much worse when they came 
to look at Ireland, and to see the pro- 
portion she received. Ireland contri- 
buted one-sixth to the Imperial revenue, 
in return for which she received as her 
share of the educational grant £400,000, 
which was as much above her legitimate 
proportion as the amount allotted to 
Scotland was below it. He was quite 
aware that in Scotland the departmental 
expenses were charged to the Imperial 
Government, but that did not make a 
difference of £94,000. Nobody could 
deny that the progress of education in 
Scotland had been remarkable, and there- 
fore, judging by results, the money had 
been well earned. The object of the 
provision was to extend education, there- 
fore they might reasonably expect that 
education would be considerably further 
extended in that country if she had had 
her fair share of the grant. As it ap- 
peared to him, Parliament would neither 
give to Scotland the grant in the same 
proportion as it gave it to Ireland, nor 
would it, through the instrumentality 
of the Home Secretary, allow it to spend 
its own money in its own way and for 
its own purposes; for although about 
two years ago Parliament, to save ex- 
pense, passed an Act providing for the 
issue of Provisional Orders for the pur- 
pose of enabling towns to provide for 
the maintenance of health and cleanli- 
ness, yet it would not allow those Pro- 
visional Orders to be extended to the 
promotion of education. He could not 
allow these Estimates to pass the House 
without entering his protest against 
the gross injustice which was being 
done to Scotland, There was a general 
feeling arising there that there was a 
great deal of unfairness in the manner 
in which that country was being treated, 
and he warned the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the feeling was increasing, 
would increase, and probably would 
bear fruits that would a little surprise 
him one of these days. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £176,179, to complete the sum 
for the Department of Science and Art. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next; 


Committee to sit again this day. 


Mr, UM‘ Laren 


{COMMONS} 
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It being now Twenty-five minutes past 
Six of the clock, House suspended its 
sitting. 





House resumed its sitting at Nine of 
the clock. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 


IRELAND—CASE OF CONSTABLES 
M‘CARTHY AND MADDEN, 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Mr. SYNAN said, he rose to move 
for Copies of the Evidence taken before 
a Public Court of Inquiry held at Glin, 
in the county of Limerick, by certain 
Constabulary officers into charges affect- 
ing constable M‘Kinly and sub-constable 
M‘Carthy; of the Report of the said 
officers, and of the Order dismissing from 
the service said sub-constable M‘Carthy 
and sub-constable Madden. And, in the 
event of the said Return being refused, 
to move the following Resolution :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the dis- 
missal of the said sub-constable M‘Carthy, and 
the confiscation or discontinuance of his pension 
after nineteen years’ service was arbitrary, unjust, 
and cruel.” 

The facts of the case were simply these 
—sub-constables M‘Carthy and Madden 
had been in the constabulary service in 
Ireland, but were dismissed the service 
under the following circumstances :— 
M‘Carthy had been 19 years in the 
service, and in 1868, whilst stationed in 
the county Clare, he got into bad health, 
and was sent by his inspector, with an 
excellent character, to Dublin for medi- 
cal inspection. He there entered Stevens’s 
Hospital, where he was pronounced by 
two eminent medical men to be labour- 
ing under heart disease. He was there- 
upon recommended for a provisional pen- 
sion, not having completed his 20 years’ 
service, when he would have been fully 
entitled to a pension. He returned to 
Clare in 1869, and was soon afterwards 
sent to Glin, on the Shannon, in Lime- 
rick, that place being near the sea. In 
March, 1870, he was ordered not to be 
employed on active duty. It appeared 
that upon a certain day he was sitting 
in the barrack kitchen, reading his 
Prayer Book, in company with sub- 
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constables Madden and Perrin. Con- 
stable M‘Kinly, a Scotchman, having 
entered the kitchen and looked over the 
shoulder of M‘Carthy, observed to him 
that he was praying to saints. M‘Carthy 
denied it. After some interchange of 
words between the two sub-constables, 
Madden, who was listening, observed to 
M‘Kinly, that if he looked into his own 
Book of Common Prayer he would find 
that prayers to saints were recommended. 
The result was a bet of 5s. between 
M‘Kinly and Madden, the former assert- 
ing that there was nothing of the kind 
to be found in the book. Whereupon 
the book itself was produced, and it was 
found that it contained a prayer for the 
intercession of saints. Madden then de- 
manded his 5s., but M‘Kinly refused to 
pay, denying that he had made any bet 
at all. These facts having come to the 
knowledge of the sub-inspector he re- 
ported the matter to head-quarters. A 
Court of Inquiry was thereupon held 
upon M‘Carthy and Madden, and the 
result was that an Order was issued by 
the authorities in Dublin by which they 
were both dismissed the service. He 
(Mr. Synan) submitted that that was a 
most unjust and arbitrary proceeding, 
wholly unwarranted by the evidence ad- 
duced at the Court of Inquiry. He en- 
treated the noble Lord the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, in considering the case 
of these men, not to allow himself to be 
influenced by the prejudices of the local 
constabulary authorities. In conclusion, 
he begged to move for the Papers men- 
tioned in his Notice. It was the duty 
of the House to see justice done to the 
lowest and meanest of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. M‘Carthy had no appeal for 
justice except to that House, and unless 
it interfered he was helpless and without 
remedy. The poor man was on his way 
to the workhouse with his wife and 
family. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING, in 
seconding the Motion, said, he must 
warn the noble Lord (the Marquess of 
Hartington) that great dissatisfaction pre- 
vailed amongst the Irish constabulary. 
The best men were leaving the force and 
emigrating to America, because pro- 
motion was not by merit, but of the men 
who preferred the most cases and most 
annoyed the public The stereotyped 
answer to any complaints made to the 
Government was that they could not in- 
terfere with the head of the Constabulary 
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Department, and thus there was no ap- 
peal even in the case of the most unjust 
decisions. He had not the slightest 
knowledge of the circumstances of this 
case until he heard the statement of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Synan), which impressed 
him with the belief that injustice was 
done to these two men in dismissing 
them from the service. It was impos- 
sible to deny M‘Carthy’s right to demand 
a copy of the Papers. The police force 
in Ireland required re-organization—the 
time had come when there must be a 
change in the system, and the noble Lord 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland could not 
undertake a more useful and popular 
duty than to inquire into the organization 
of the Force, with a view to its alteration 
and improvement. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“there be laid before this House, Copies of the 
Evidence taken before a Public Court of Inquiry 
held at Glin, in the county of Limerick, by cer- 
tain Constabulary officers into charges affecting 
constable M‘Kinly and sub-constable M‘Carthy : 

Of the Report of the said officers : 

And, of the Order dismissing from the service 
said sub-constable M‘Carthy and sub-constable 
Madden,”—( Mr. Synan.) 


—instead thereof. 


THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he didnot think the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Downing) had given any very 
valuable assistance to the mover of the 
Motion, for he had frankly admitted that 
he knew nothing whatever about it. He 
regretted that he was unable to accede 
to the Motion, and he believed that no 
practice could be more injurious than to 
set up the House of Commons as an ap- 
peal from the decisions of tribunals pro- 
perly constituted, and in which, speaking 
generally, the Constabulary felt perfect 
confidence. The facts of the case were 
these. A complaint was made by 
M ‘Carthy to the effect that sub-constable 
M‘Kinly had unjustly withheld from him 
a sum of money to which he was en- 
titled, M‘Kinly having lost it in a bet. 
He (the Marquess of Hartington) had 
no wish to attribute to sub-constable 
M‘Carthy a bad character; but his cha- 
racter was not so absolutely free from 
reproach as the hon. Member would lead 
the House to suppose, for there were 
passages in the career of M‘Carthy that 
gave rise to the impression that he was 
in the habit, to some extent, of shirking 
his duty, and of preferring frivolous 
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complaints. The Report in reference to 
this charge of M‘Carthy was that it was 
frivolous, and it recommended that he 
should be summarily dismissed from the 
Force. But the Inspector General de- 
clined to act on that recommendation, 
and ordered a Court of Inquiry to be 
held, before which M‘Carthy might sub- 
stantiate the charge made by him, if he 
was in a position todo so. The Court, 
after hearing the evidence on both sides, 
decided that the charge against M‘Kinly 
had not been proved, and thereupon the 
sentence followed, which he (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) could not admit to 
be too severe; for he need hardly say 
that a more serious offence could scarcely 
be committed by a police constable than 
that of preferring false charges against 
a comrade in the Force. The evidence 
no doubt was of a contradictory cha- 
racter; but it was material to observe 
that M‘Carthy in his sworn testimony 
varied from his original statement as to 
the presence of certain witnesses who 
when examined denied that any such 
occurrence as alleged had taken place in 
their presence. The officers could have 
no motive whatever for arriving at any 
unjust finding, and he thought that they, 
having had the witnesses all before them, 
were better qualified to form a sound 
opinion than the House of Commons 
could be from merely reading the docu- 
ments. Then as to the pension. It was 
true that M‘Carthy had been 19 years in 
the Force, and that, on the recommenda- 
tion of a medical report, he had been 
granted a temporary, not a provisional 
pension of £13 10s. for six months. At 
the end of that time he was re-examined, 
and being reported fit for duty was re- 
admitted into the Force, and it was not 
until a considerable period after that 
time that he committed himself by the 
act which forfeited his claim. He (the 
Marquess of Hartington) could only ex- 
press his regret that M‘Carthy’s conduct 
should have deprived him of the pension 
which another year’s service would have 
entitled him to receive. There could be 
no doubt about the facts, for he (the 
Marquessof Hartington) had telegraphed 
to Ireland specially for information on 
that point. Under all the circumstances, 
he could not help regretting that this 
case had ever been brought before the 
House. He did not mean to say that if 


there were a doubtful case it would not 
be proper that it should be brought be- 


Lhe Marquess of Hartington 
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fore the House; but when the evidence 
was taken not privately but publicly the 
case was different. The hon. Member 
(Mr. Synan) had inspected the Minutes 
of Evidence in the case, and he (the 
Marquess of Hartington) must say that 
the Court of Inquiry was a better tri- 
bunal than that House would be in such 
a case. 

Mr. STACPOOLE said, he regretted 
the decision at which the noble Marquess 
had arrived. It was evident both from 
his own (the Marquess of Hartington’s) 
statement and that of the hon. Member 
who brought forward the Motion, that 
considerable doubt, if not positive con- 
flict, existed as to the facts. Much dis- 
satisfaction existed both in the Force itself 
and in the district with the decision, and 
the obvious, simple, and satisfactory way 
to meet and get rid of this dissatisfaction 
would have been to produce the Papers. 
The way in which the. noble Marquess 
had attempted to meet the case was, in 
his opinion, far from satisfactory. 

Mr. BRUEN said, that whatever 
might be the merits of this particular 
case the Motion itself was useful, for it 
was well known that the action of the 
heads of the Irish Constabulary force 
was in many cases arbitrary and unjust. 
One case had come to his knowledge 
where an officer after 30 years’ service, 
and after being many times compli- 
mented publicly, was dismissed without 
inquiry and without pension, and was 
now rotting in a debtors’ prison. The 
matter was too important to be passed 
over sub silentio, and if the Government 
when appealed to by members of the 
Force were naturally unwilling to inter- 
fere, the only possible appeal was to the 
House of Commons. 

Str JOHN GRAY said, the question 
raised in this case was not as to the 
form of procedure, but whether the man 
convicted and punished by the heads of 
the Force was guilty or not. That was a 
question which could only be solved by 
the production of the Papers. It had 
an exceedingly suspicious look when the 
Government refused the details of a case 
which an hon. Member showed conclu- 
sively to be one of doubt and direct 
conflict of testimony. 

Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 58; Noes 
9: Majority 49. 
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BOARD OF TRADE.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. MACFIE said, he rose to call 
attention to the constitution and working 
of the Board of Trade; and to move for 
a Return. He would be very brief in 
his remarks, as he felt that at this period 
of the Session even commerce should 
give place for a little time to the exigen- 
cies of Public Business. A great deal 
of extraneous work was thrown on this 
important Department, and not more 
than one-twentieth part of its business 
was directly commercial. It might be 
said that the business which was not 
commercial was nevertheless done well ; 
but he had some doubt on that point, and 
with respect to harbours, fisheries, and 
tramways, he thought there was reason 
to complain of the action of the Board. 
That House passed an Order that the 
Board of Trade should report on Tram- 
way, Gas, and Water Bills, amounting 
in number to 199, and the whole of the 
Report of the Board of Trade on these 
matters was contained in 36 pages, 
stating the amount of capital to be raised, 
the amount to be borrowed, and the 
number of miles which the works would 
traverse. There was no proof of the 
efficiency of the Board of Trade in re- 
spect to these public purposes to which 
he had referred. It was stated by Zhe 
Economist that for the last 30 years all 
sorts of functions had been piled up on 
the Board ; and the hentana Chambers 
of Commerce recommended that the 
Board should be confined to its mechani- 
cal work, and that a Minister of Com- 
merce should be created and represented 
in the Cabinet. He, however, believed 
that the Board of Trade was capable of 
being so organized as to be able to do 
the whole of the work properly. He 
called on the Government to revert to 
the old principle of a Board. The Cus- 
toms was a Board; the Excise was a 
Board; and this very Department had 
long been regulated as a Board. It was 
a Board in name, but not in reality. It 
attempted to do the work of a Board 
without the human appliances to make 
its work satisfactory to the public. He 
thought that with the President should 
be associated a Board composed of gen- 
tlemen capable of giving him advice on 
matters connected with trade and com- 
merce. Was it not a shame that this 
Board should be a sham? Was it worthy 
of the age or of a Liberal Ministry? 
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He would conclude by submitting his 
Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that it was not 
competent to the hon. Member to make 
the Motion for the Return which he had 
placed on the Paper, as the House had 
already agreed to go into Committee of 
Supply. 

Mr. MACFIE said, he did not think 
it necessary to make the Motion. He 
believed the Government were prepared 
to give the information with a view to 
the discussion of the subject next Session. 


SPAIN—THE ‘“TORNADO.”—QUESTION, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he had placed a Question on the Paper 
which involved a point most important 
to the subjects of this realm. It related 
to the seizure of the Zornado by the 
Spanish Government some years ago. 
The circumstances of the case were well 
stated in the judgment of Vice Chan- 
cellor Malins pronounced on Thursday 
last, and which he should have read to 
the House but for its length. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”’] He thought it rather extraor- 
dinary that an Irish Law Officer of the 
Crown should venture to sneer at the 
decision of an English Judge. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowser): I rise to 
Order. There is really no foundation 
for the remark of the hon. Gentleman. 
I only said ‘‘ Hear, hear!” If he wishes 
me not to say ‘‘ Hear, hear!” I will not 
do so again. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK: The 
hon. and learned Gentleman said ‘‘ Hear, 
hear” in an Irish tone. He would state 
the circumstances of this case as shortly 
as he could. In 1866 the British ship 
Tornado was seized by the Spanish Go- 
vernment, and the crew having been 
imprisoned and robbed of their effects, 
they made a claim against that Govern- 
ment, through the medium of the Fo- 
reign Office. Mr. Forbes Campbell was 
employed to defend their rights. They 
executed an irrevocable power of attorney 
to Mr. Forbes Campbell to receive any 
sum that might be recovered from the 
Spanish Government. That document 
was held by the Vice Chancellor to be 
an equitable assignment. After length- 
ened negotiations, in the course of last 
year the Spanish Government paid over 
to the British Government the sum of 
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£1,500 as compensation for the wrongs 
which these individuals had suffered. Mr. 
Forbes Campbell was recognized after 
the execution of the power of attorney 
as the legal agent of these individuals 
by the Foreign Office, as he could him- 
self testify. He took the opinion of the 
Attorney General, and paid a large fee 
for it, and the opinion of the Attorney 
General in favour of the rights of the 
claimants would be found in the Parlia- 

mentary Papers. The sum of £1,500 was 
accepted by Mr. Forbes Campbell on be- 
half of the crewin satisfaction of allclaims 
and demands on the Spanish Govern- 
ment. When, in April last, the money 
was paid the Foreign Office declined to 
distribute it, and handed it over to the 
BoardofTrade. Hehad consulted hisright 
hon. Friend on the subject, who stated 
that he could not himself deal with the 
matter, and must abide by such legal 
official advice as he might receive. All 
of a sudden he was informed by Mr. 
Forbes Campbell, who held this equi- 
table assignment, and was entitled to 
one-third of the money for his commis- 
sion, that he had been ignored by the 
Board of Trade. He attended with Mr. 
Forbes Campbell at the Board of Trade, 
saw the private secretary of his right 
hon. Friend, and placed before him the 
whole circumstances of the case, spe- 
cially requesting that Mr. Forbes Camp- 
bell might be communicated with before 
there was a division of the money. Un- 
fortunately, though there was virtually 
an undertaking to that effect, that course 
was not followed, and the Board of Trade 
proceeded to distribute the money. Mr. 
Forbes Campbell again consulted him. 
He told him there was no alternative 
but to go to law, file a bill, and move 
for an injunction against the Board of 
Trade distributing themoney. Mr. Forbes 
Campbell acted on his advice, moved for 
and obtained an interim injunction from 
Vice Chancellor Malins. The following 
morning, counsel for the Crown applied 
to the Lord Chancellor to dissolve the 
injunction, which his Lordship refused 
with costs, and an expenditure of £200 
was thereby uselessly incurred by the 
Government. Last Thursday week a 
Motion was made in due form for an 
injunction to restrain the Board of Trade 
from proceeding any further in the divi- 
sion of the money; the application was 
made by Mr. Glasse; it was opposed on 
behalf of the Board of Trade; and, 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck 
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without calling on Mr. Glasse for a re- 
ply, Vice Chancellor Malins decided 
against the Board of Trade. In the 
course of his judgment, he said— 


“The correspondence on the part of the crew 
has been carried on between Mr. Campbell and 
the Government, and at a very early stage of the 
proceedings the Board of Trade had notice that 
Mr. Campbell was acting under a power of attor- 
ney from the crew. han Therefore, the 
officers of the Board of Trade were bound to 
know, and [ very much regret that this Motion 
should have been caused by a total neglect on 
their part, of the existence of this assignment, 
and anybody who had knowledge of its existence, 
and yet acted as if it did not exist, must have en- 
tirely overlooked the powers of the Court of 
Chancery. ‘ That they did have 
notice of the assignment here is clearly beyond 
doubt. . . . . Iconsider the whole proceed- 
ing a most unjustifiable one. . . . lam 
surprised that the Government should have al- 
lowed the time of the Court to be occupied ten 
minutes with the case. If the Government have 
distributed this money after notice, in defiance of 
the notice of Mr. Campbell, they have done that 
which is exceedingly wrong. . If in 
defiance of the rights of which they had notiee— 
if they have paid over the money in derogation of 
those rights, if Mr. Campbell shall hereafter es- 
tablish them, the Government have acted in a 
manner which renders them liable to pay the 
money over again. I cannot conceive a more un- 
justiable act. Mr. Campbell, for the 
purposes of his motion, has distinctly shown that 
he has an interest to the extent of one-third of 
the sum that has been allotted to each of the 
persons to whom the Government have made 
allotment. Is it right that, in defiance of Mr. 
Campbell’s rights, the Government are to invite 
these men to come and take the whole fund ? 

- I can only repeat, and repeat most 
emphatically, that if the Government hnve paid 
over any money since the notice of Mr. Campbell’s 
rights, they have acted in a manner which I very 
greatly regret, which is wholly without justifica- 
tion, and 1 hope Mr. Campbell will find the means 
of making them pay the money over again if he 
establishes his right to it at the hearing of the 
cause. I therefore limit my injunction to their 
parting with one-third of the money appropriated 
to those persons who have executed the power of 
attorney or any other instrument in favour of Mr. 
Campbell,” 


The Attorney General knew from the 
first that Mr. Forbes Campbell had been 
recognized by the Foreign Office as the 
agent of the crew. The Parliamentary 
Papers i in the hands of Members proved 
Mr. Campbell’s legal position. That 
position had never been doubted by the 
Foreign Secretaries in succession, as he 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) could testify ; 

and now that view was fully and abso- 
lutely confirmed by the Vice Chancellor. 
His object in bringing the matter for- 
ward, now that the opinion of the Court 
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was known, was to prevent Mr. Forbes 
Campbell being oppressed by the delay 
and cost of useless litigation with the Go- 
vernment, when the Government were 
in the wrong and would ultimately have 
to pay ; and, if the Government thought 
their dignity would be compromised by 
stopping the proceedings and paying the 
claims of Mr. Forbes Campbell, which it 
wasclearly their duty to do, he would sug- 
gest that the matter should be referred 
to the arbitration of the leaders on either 
side—Mr. Glasse and Mr. Cotton. 

Mr. WHALLEY rose to Order. He 
submitted that it was improper for an 
hon. Member to enter into the details of 
a case which was under litigation. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the question 
whether a matter which was under the 
consideration of the Court of Chancery 
was a proper subject to be discussed in 
the House had often been raised, and 
the House had always declined to enter 
upon questions which were sub judice. 
He was not aware of the exact position 
of this case, which the Law Officer would 
perhaps explain. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he had carefully guarded himself against 
this objection, and he had cited only a 
judgment which was public property, 
and which had, to all intents and pur- 
poses, decided the case; and, having 
done that, all that he desired to do 
further was to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade, Whether, under the cir- 
cumstances, he will not at once stop the 
proceedings in the cause, and pay to the 
plaintiff the amount to which he is en- 
titled, and also all the costs of the suit ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he had been many years in that House, 
but had never heard so irregular and 
improper an appeal made. A counsel 
practising in the Court of Chancery, 
professing to be cognizant of its proceed- 
ings, and having advised a person to file 
a bill against his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue), and an interim 
injunction having been granted almost 
as a matter of course, and no answer 
having been put in, while the case was 
still pending the counsel who had advised 
the institution of those proceedings now 
came to that House. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK rose 
to explain. [‘‘Order!”’] 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
and learned Member was not entitled to 
interrupt the hon. and learned Mem- 
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ber in possession of the House without 
that hon. and learned Member’s con- 
sent. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ocon- 
tinued: The hon. and learned Member 
had said that he advised Mr. Forbes 
Campbell to institute the suit now pend- 
ing, and yet he made a long speech in 
the House of Commons, and endeavoured 
to obtain the opinion of that House on 
a question still sub judice. In his recol- 
lection nothing so irregular had ever 
been done before by a barrister in that 
House. He would not follow the hon. 
and learned Member’s example by now 
discussing the case, for that House was 
not a Court of Appeal from the Court of 
Chancery, or from any other tribunal. 
Indeed, he did not know how the proper 
Business of the House could ever be done 
if every barrister in it who had advised 
a client to institute a suit, and who was 
dissatisfied with the course of the pro- 
ceedings, was to come and tell his griev- 
ances to that House. [Mr. CavenpisH 
Bentinck said he had done nothing of 
the sort.] A Bill had been filed in 
Chancery by the advice of the hon. and 
learned Member—and bad advice it was 
in his opinion—against the President of 
the Board of Trade, to obtain payment 
to Mr. Forbes Campbell, the owner of 
the Zornado, which was condemned as a 
Chilian privateer, of the sum of £1,500 
paid by the Spanish Government to be 
distributed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment among the sufferers—that was to 
say, the innocent crew, who had been 
induced to serve on board of that vessel 
without knowing what she was. He 
filed a bill praying that the whole of 
that money, or a large portion of it, 
might be paid to him, and the Vice 
Chancellor granted an injunction to a 
very limited extent—namely, there being 
53 persons concerned, and he having 
originally represented that he was en- 
titled to obtain the shares of all of them, 
some 11 of them, according to his own 
showing at present, had entered into 
some agreement that he was to have one- 
third. The Vice Chancellor had granted 
an injunction restraining his right hon. 
Friend from parting with that one-third 
of the money of those 11 persons. He 
had no wish to enter into the merits of 
the case, and had only to say that what- 
ever might be the ultimate decision of 
the Court, it would of course be ac- 
quiesced in by the Government. 
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Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he regretted that the Attorney General 
had not allowed him to explain. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had at- 
tributed to him that he was counsel for 
the plaintiff, and had acted for and ad- 
vised him professionally. There was 
not a shadow of foundation for such an 
accusation, and it was most improper in 
every respect. He (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) had only advised the claimant 
because he was intrusted with the con- 
duct of the Tornado case in Parliament. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, in answer to the hon. Member for 
Leith (Mr. Macfie), he was unable to 
give him his Return precisely as it 
stood on the Paper, but would endea- 
vour to frame a Return which would 
give him the information he required. 
In proposing to substitute a kind of 
Commercial Council for the present De- 
partment of Trade, his hon. Friend 
rather fell into an anachronism, because 
the consultative functions of the Board 
of Trade, from the nature of things and 
the progress of events, had become com- 
paratively small, whereas its administra- 
tive functions, from the same causes, 
had very largely increased, and by the 
present staff were very efficiently dis- 
charged. The amount of work which 
fell upon the Department was by no 
means trifling. ‘he administrative and 
consultative functions of the Board of 
Trade were often mistaken and confused 
by the public, who expected the Depart- 
ment to act in matters over which it 
had no direct control, and which it could 
only bring to the notice of other De- 
partments. A case of that kind occurred 
the other day in regard to the importa- 
tion into London of adulterated and 
fictitious tea—a matter in which the 
President of the Board of Trade would 
naturally take great interest and endea- 
vour to get remedied, though he had no 
power to give orders to the officers of 
Customs. A Commercial Council would 
not, however, forward nine-tenths of the 
business now brought before the Board ; 
and his hon. Friend’s reforming inten- 
tions in that direction were not suited to 
the present time. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed 
to. 
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SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES 
Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(3.) £4,648, to complete the sum for 
the National Gallery. 


(4.) £1,500, to complete the sum for 
the National Portrait Gallery. 

Mr. BOWRING said, that he thought 
that the Trustees of the National Por- 
trait Gallery were to be congratulated 
on the success of the experiment of re- 
moving the collection from Great George 
Street to South Kensington, especially 
as doubts had been entertained on the 
subject. It appeared from the Annual 
Report of the Trustees lately presented 
to Parliament, that whereas the average 
number of visitors in the 11 years from 
the formation of the Gallery in 1859, to 
its removal from Great George Street at 
the end of 1869, had been 16,500, the 
number had increased to nearly 60,000 
in the nine months of 1870, during 
which it had been open at South Ken- 
sington, although it was only open to 
the public gratuitously three days a 
week. This only afforded another illus- 
tration of what he had often previously 
noticed—namely, that the mere fact of 
the removal of Institutions from very 
central situations to places less centrally 
located, but where proper space for 
their expansion was provided, so far 
from being injurious to them, was posi- 
tively beneficial. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £9,450, to complete the sum for 
certain Learned Societies in Great Bri- 
tain. 

(6.) £7,242, to complete the sum for 
the University of London. 

(7.) £11,147, to complete the sum for 
the Endowed Schools Commission. 


(8.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £14,380, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1872, for Grants to Scottish Universi- 
ties.’ 


Mr. MONK said, he wished to ask 
why the sum proposed to be voted for 
the salary of the Principal of Edinburgh 
University had been increased by £300. 
He should move to reduce the Vote by 
that sum. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That asum, not exceeding £14,080, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1872, for Grants to Scottish Universi- 
ties.” —(Mr. Monk.) 


Mr. W. H. GLADSTONE said, that 
formerly it was the practice for the 
Principal of the University to be also a 
Professor, and to receive the emolu- 
ments of his professorship in addition to 
the salary of Principal. The present 
holder of the office was not in that posi- 
tion, however, and as it was thought 
the £548 paid as the salary of Principal 
was not in itself sufficient to enable him 
adequately to perform the duties of this 
important office, it was proposed to in- 
crease the grant to £848. 

Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, in ex- 
planation of the increase of the Vote, 
perhaps the Committee would permit him 
to state that the three Universities of 
Aberdeen, St. Andrew’s, and Glasgow, 
had, though by no means a large, yet 
a certain amount of property, with which 
they could increase the salaries of their 
Principal and of their Professors. The 
most modern University—that of Edin- 
burgh—had in itself no property, but 
was established by James VI., with a 
promise to give to the University ade- 
quate endowment. That promise was 
never fulfilled, and the University had 
to depend upon the liberality of Parlia- 
ment for the support of its Principal 
and Professors. The last Principal was 
the celebrated Sir David Brewster, who 
was unable to live in Edinburgh in con- 
sequence of the lowness of the salary of 
£500. Sir David Baxter, on a recent 
occasion, purchased and gave to the 
University a house for the Principal, in 
the hope of enabling him to live in 
Edinburgh ; but with the expense of the 
city it was found impossible to obtain an 
eminent man to fill the post without 
further aid. The small addition which 
had been made to the salary enabled the 
University to have a resident Principal, 
and he (Dr. Lyon Playfair) believed it 
would be found to be an exceedingly 
worthy object. 

Mr. MONK said, he deemed the ex- 
planation satisfactory, and would with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
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(9.) £1,600, to complete the sum for 
the Board of Manufactures, &c. in Scot- 
land. 

Mr. BOWRING said, he wished to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government whether 
there was any prospect of the annual 
demand of Scotland for the sum now 
proposed to be voted being put an end 
to? He observed that it had been paid 
ever since the Union, or for nearly 200 
years, and the Board of Manufactures 
—although doubtless a very useful body 
at one time—had altogether ceased to 
exist for the purpose for which it was 
originally instituted, but was now prac- 
tically continued only for the promotion 
of the Fine Arts. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, the money was 
granted in pursuance of a compact en- 
tered into at the date of the Union of 
Scotland with England, and had been 
employed for years in the promotion 
of art, education, and kindred subjects. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he thought 
an appropriation such as the hon. 
Member described was a misappropria- 
tion, and that the Vote ought not to ap- 
pear on the Estimates. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, the Vote was a 
compact made at the time of the Union, 
and they had no more right to take 
away the money than they had to take 
i the property of the Duke of Bed- 

ord. 

Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, as he 
had the honour to be a Commissioner of 
the Board, he wished to give a short 
explanation of the manner in which the 
money was spent. It was spent in two 
ways, and in the most economical man- 
ner—in the first place, for the promotion 
of manufactures by an admirable School 
of Art, which exercised a great influence 
upon Scottish art and Scottish manufac- 
tures; and, secondly, in the support of 
a National Gallery in the most econo- 
mical way in which a National Gallery 
could be supported; and he thought if 
his hon. Friend the Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Candlish) would go down to 
Edinburgh, he would be exceedingly 
pleased to see the productive way in 
which that small Vote was spent. 


Vote agreed to. 


(10.) £545, to complete the sum for 
the Office of Commissioners of Education 
in Ireland. 

(11.) £1,790, to complete the sum for 
National Gallery, Ireland. 
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(12.) £1,284, to complete the sum for 
the Royal Irish Academy. 

(13.) £2,803, to complete the sum for 
Queen’s University, Ireland. 

(14.) £3,213, to complete the sum for 
Queen’s Colleges, Ireland. 


(15.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £170,876, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March 1872, for the Expenses of 
Her Majesty’s Embassies and Missions Abroad.” 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he regretted 
that, in consequence of the late period 
of the Session at which the Estimates 
were brought forward, it was impossible 
properly to discuss them, and he felt 
himself precluded from entering, as fully 
as he had intended, into the particulars 
of the present Vote. He wished, how- 
ever, to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the fact that the cost of the 
Diplomatic Service in 1851 amounted 
only to £159,285, whilst the present 
Vote was £215,876. The expenditure 
had, in fact, gone on increasing every 
year until two years ago, when he called 
attention to the subject, since which time 
the expenditure had been diminished by 
nearly £20,000. He had now to ask the 
Committee to reduce the Vote by a fur- 
ther sum of £10,000, and he believed 
that a much larger saving might be se- 
cured without detriment to the public 
service, if proper measures were taken 
for that purpose. He submitted that a 
considerable economy might be effected 
by replacing Ambassadors at Foreign 
Courts by Ministers Extraordinary. This 
change was recommended by the Official 
Salaries Committee of 1850, which was 
a Committee of great authority, presided 
over by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Lancashire (Colonel 
Wilson-Patten), and it was clear from 
the evidence of Lord Derby before the 
Diplomatic Committee last year that he 
attached no great importance to the rank 
of Ambassador. It was proved, in evi- 
dence before that Committee, that the 
Ambassadorial rank occasioned increased 
expenditure, and rendered higher sala- 
ries necessary; whilst the only alleged 
advantage was the right of audience of 
the Sovereign—a right of questionable 
utility in constitutional Governments, 
where it must always be desirable that 
the representatives of this country should 
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communicate with foreign Rulers through 
their responsible Ministers. He (Mr. 
Rylands) would suggest, therefore, that 
it would be advisable to open negotia- 
tions with foreign Powers, with a view 
to see whether the rank of Ambassador 
might not be reduced to that of Minister 
Extraordinary. The example of France 
had been urged as a reason for our 
keeping up a costly system of represen- 
tation, and no doubt under the Empire 
very high salaries were paid; but it 
must be remembered that the policy of 
the Emperor was to secure a personal 
representation, and to attach to his own 
interests those who were nominally called 
the Ministers of France. The extrava- 
gant system maintained by the Emperor 
for personal objects would probably not 
be continued under the new system of 
Government. Another opportunity for 
considerable reductions was furnished 
by the establishment of the German 
Empire. There was now no reason why 
the small German Missions should be 
continued. At present, though the Mis- 
sion at Wiirtemberg had been reduced, 
a Chargé @ Affaires having been ap- 
pointed in place of the Minister Extra- 
ordinary, there was a large and costly 
establishment kept up in Bavaria, where 
we had a Minister Plenipotentiary with 
a salary of £3,600 a-year, and an allow- 
ance of £400 a-year for house rent, and 
a Secretary of Legation with a salary of 
£500 a-year. We had also Secretaries 
of Legation and Chargés d Affaires at 
Coburg and Darmstadt. All these offices 
might be altogether abolished, for there 
was no advantage in retaining expensive 
establishments at those minor Courts. It 
was urged that such officers were very 
useful in collecting information, they 
being the eyes and ears of the Foreign 
Office ; but Lord Malmesbury, who so 
spoke of them when examined before the 
Select Committee last year, admitted that 
their information had not been of much 
advantage to this country; and certainly, 
with all our network of diplomacy spread 
over Europe, we got no warning before- 
hand of the outbreak of the recent war, 
because that war broke out at a moment 
when the Permanent Under Secretary 
at the Foreign Office informed Lord 
Granville that perfect calm prevailed all 
over Europe. In reference to the small 
Missions in Germany, putting their use- 
lessness out of the question, he thought 
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them, not only on the ground of eco- 
nomy, but on the ground of policy, as 
their maintenance was only an encou- 
ragement to the smaller Courts to inter- 
fere with the unity of the German Em- 
pire. With regard to obtaining infor- 
mation, he very much questioned whe- 
ther our representatives, even at the 
larger Courts, were of much value in 
enabling the Government to forecast 
future events. He had been struck with 
a fact stated in The Fortnightly Review in 
an able and well-informed article upon 
Germany, in which the writer alluded to 
the expectations prevalent in Europe in 
1858 of an impending war between 
France and Austria. It was remarked 
in this article that the military prepara- 
tions of France made the intention on 
the part of the French Emperor of at- 
tacking Austria known to all the world, 
with a single exception—and that ex- 
ception was Lord Cowley, the British 
Ambassador at Paris. This statement 
was supported by the Foreign Despatches 
since laid before Parliament, and which 
proved that up to the very last moment 
the British Government fancied that by 
the measures it was taking it could pre- 
vent the outbreak of a war which was, 
in fact, absolutely determined upon. 
Turning to another country, what ground 
or object was there for maintaining a 
costly establishment in Greece? ‘The 
recent deplorable circumstance which 
had occurred there had shown that our 
representative at Athens had been of 
little or no use, whilst the members of 
the Legation appeared to have been 
ignorant of facts affecting the safety of 
British subjects which were well known 
elsewhere. Every object sought for by 
the Mission at Athens could be secured 
by the appointment of a Chargé d@’ Affaires 
in place of a Minister. A Chargé 
@ Affaires would also be amply sufficient 
for the protection of British interests in 
Switzerland, a country whose Republican 
simplicity did not require the appoint- 
ment of expensive representatives. The 
establishments in South America might 
also be reduced, as there was not suffi- 
cient justification for the costly Missions 
maintained in the Brazils and the Ar- 
gentine Republic; and not only could 
£10,000 a-year be saved easily by the 
reductions he had suggested, but a much 
larger economy might be effected if Go- 
vernment would deal with the Diplo- 
matic Service generally in a decided 
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manner. There was a considerable sum 
included in the Estimates for miscella- 
neous expenditure, and he wished to 
direct the attention of the Under Secre- 
tary to the fact, that in the Estimates of 
former years the various sub-heads of 
expenditure, some of which were very 
heavy, were included in a statement 
showing the particulars of the expendi- 
ture incurred by each Mission. The ab- 
sence of that information in the present 
Estimates prevented the items being suf- 
ficiently checked, and he thought the 
particulars should be given in future 
years. With regard to military attachés, 
the only salary he could find mentioned 
was that of the attaché at Paris, with 
respect to whom the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs had admitted 
the additional payment of £500 per an- 
num from the Secret Service money—a 
proceeding which was most objection- 
able. General Claremont, who had re- 
ceived the salary of £600 a-year as 
attaché at Paris, and £500 a-year from 
Secret Service money, in addition to his 
full pay as a military officer, spent a 
great portion of his time in England, 
and he (Mr. Rylands) had reason to be- 
lieve that his despatches to the Govern- 
ment contained very little information 
of value. He challenged the noble Lord 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to say that General Claremont 
had made any communications to the 
Government with reference to the defec- 
tive organization of the French Army 
that prepared them for its collapse in 
the recent war. He was unable to find in 
the Estimates any mention of the salary 
for the military attaché at St. Petersburg, 
and this he regretted, because he wished 
to ask whether any Secret Service money 
was granted in addition to the salary of 
£600 per annum? The post had recently 
been vacant, and the Committee ought 
to know whether an allowance of Secret 
Service money, if such was paid, was 
mentioned to those senior officers who 
had declined the appointment. The Per- 
manent Under Secretary had the control 
of the Secret Service Fund, and the 
noble Lord therefore probably did not 
know whether Captain Wellesley would 
receive anything from this service in 
addition to his salary. But however 
that might be, it was most objectionable 
to appoint a subaltern in the Army, an 
officer without experience, who no doubt 
was a gentleman of high connections 
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and accustomed to fashionable society, 
but who was not required to go to St. 
Petersburg to spend money in the ex- 
travagancies of a gay life, but to get 
information of value to this country. In 
his opinion, instead of military attachés, 
it would be far better and more economi- 
cal to send occasional military Commis- 
sioners to foreign States to obtain the 
information that was necessary. But if 
we were to have a permanent represen- 
tative abroad to take note of military 
affairs, he ought to be a man of great 
ability and experience, whose observa- 
tions and opinions would really guide 
the decisions of the Government at home. 
Had the amount of the salary to be paid 
to Captain Wellesley been upon the 
Estimates, he should certainly have 
divided the Committee against it. He 
would urge even now the Government 
to retrace a step which had caused a 
great amount of public dissatisfaction. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing to reduce the Vote by £10,000. 


Supply— Civil 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £160,876, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1872, for the Expenses of 
Tier Majesty’s Embassies and Missions Abroad,” 
—(Mr. Rylands.) 


Mr. W. 0. CARTWRIGHT said, as 
a Member of the Diplomatic Committee, 
he was rather astonished to find his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Rylands) making a Motion 
which was against the tenour of the 
evidence taken by that Committee. The 
abolition of our Missions to Switzerland, 
Greece, and the smaller German States 
was not desirable, and if they went our 
Missions to Portugal, Spain, and Bel- 
gium might as well follow. The gist of 
the speech pointed to the abolition of 
the small German Missions, but it was 
founded rather on abstract reasoning 
than on actual knowledge of what had 
occurred in Germany. It was not true 
that the whole political life of Germany 
was now concentrated at Berlin. The 
South German States still preserved their 
political autonomy, and Prince Bismarck 
himself, in a recent speech, had pointed 
out that there was no cessation of auto- 
nomic action on the part of the smaller 
States. To part with ‘‘the eyes and 
ears of our Foreign Office’’ there would, 
for this reason, be exceedingly impolitic, 
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and no other country had suppressed its 
Missions in South Germany. At the 
same time, he thought that certain re- 
ductions might be made in those Mis- 
sions, and he had placed on the Paper a 
Notice for moving those reductions. One 
anomaly was quite indefensible. Our 
Mission in Bavaria was a first-class Mis- 
sion, costing £4,900 a-year, both the 
staff and the cost being greater than 
that of our Missions in Greece, Belgium, 
Sweden, or Denmark. It was evident 
that such an arrangement was not re- 
quired. He proposed, therefore, to re- 
duce that Mission, which was originally 
a second-class Mission, and by that 
means to effect a saving of about £1,900. 
The next proposal which he had to make 
had reference to Wiirtemberg. He be- 
lieved it was desirable to have a sub- 
stantial Mission there. Events had oc- 
curred of late on which a great many 
future contingencies were likely to turn, 
such as the annexation of Alsace, and 
from no point could Alsace and its assi- 
milation with Germany be, in his opinion, 
better watched than from Stuttgardt. 
The footing upon which the Mission at 
Wiirtemberg had been kept up of late 
he at the same time thought exceeded 
what was required. He should there- 
fore suggest the expediency of reviving 
a post which had lately been very much 
in abeyance—that of Minister Resident. 
It was a rank which was attended with 
a smaller salary, and which had been 
filled by such men as Sir Henry Seymour 
in Tuscany, while up to 1867 we had a 
Minister Resident at the Hanse Towns. 
By reducing the Mission at Wiirtemberg 
from a Minister Plenipotentiary with 
£3,200 a-year we should effect a saving 
of the difference between that sum and 
£2,000 a-year, which would be necessary 
for the salary of a Minister Resident. 
There was another post in Germany for 
which he believed no one could say a 
word, and that was the post of Chargé 
@ Affaires at Coburg. There was, he 
thought, no necessity why that should 
be kept up. The reductions which he 
would recommend would, in short, result 
in a saving of £3,800 a-year. It would 
be said that the pensions of a first-class 
Minister at Munich and of the Chargé 
@ Affaires at Coburg would amount to 
£2,000 a-year. There would still, how- 
ever, be a saving on the Estimates of 
£1,800 a-year. Among the most valu- 
able of the recommendations in the Re- 
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port of the Diplomatic Committee was 
one with reference to the treatment of 
the juniors, who really had a great 
grievance to complain of. By means of 
the savings which he recommended we 
should not only be able to have the busi- 
ness of the country adequately performed, 
but to meet the necessary pensions, as 
well as to give those bonuses which 
would, he believed, afford an invaluable 
stimulus to the younger members of the 
service. He should not be able to follow 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Rylands) into the 
lobby on this question. 

Viscount BURY said, he objected to 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Warrington (Mr. Rylands) on account 
of its vagueness. The hon. Member 
proposed to reduce the Vote by £10,000, 
leaving to the Government the task of 
apportioning the reduction. The sug- 
gestions of the hon. Member who had 
just sat down were at least definite. 
There was, he might add, no doubt that 
the Diplomatic Service of England had 
hitherto been represented ably, but the 
services of the ablest men could not in 
future, in his opinion, be secured if the 
prizes of the profession were cut down ; 
and it would be a serious injury to the 
country if Ambassadors were placed in 
the position of mere Chargés @ Affaires, 
who would not have access to the Sove- 
reign to whose dominions they were 
accredited. As to the office of military 
attaché, it was not one which he particu- 
larly loved, nor did he think those who 
of late years had occupied that post had 
been very useful, for, from all he had 
heard, the position of a military attaché 
in Paris during the late war was any- 
thing but creditable to the country. It 
was very inconvenient to single out for 
attack the late appointment of Captain 
Wellesley to St. Petersburg. Here was 
an occasion on which the principle of 
selection had for the first time been 
applied, and the very person who called 
most loudly for its introduction was one 
of the first to question the manner in 
which it had been exercised. If every 
time a selection was made the Govern- 
ment were called to account for it in that 
House, it would be quite impossible for 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the War Office to carry out the principle 
which he was so anxious to establish. 
He must enter his protest against the 
course pursued in this matter by the hon. 
Member for Warrington, and should 
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feel it his duty to vote against the hon. 
Member’s Amendment. 

Mr. LEVESON GOWER said, the 
noble Lord’s (Viscount Bury’s) estimate 
of the military attaché at Paris was very 
different from that which all who had 
to do with him entertained. General 
Claremont had rendered the most valu- 
able service in that city during the siege. 
It was true he did not remain till the 
end; but he had acted entirely in what 
he considered the interest of the country. 
He had rendered the most distinguished 
military services in the Crimea and other 
quarters, and had never hesitated to go 
to the front to obtain information. He 
had by his conduct won the esteem of 
all the officers of the French Army. The 
language used towards him in that 
House was most injurious to the gallant 
General, and discreditable to those who 
used it. The late Lord Clarendon had 
avery high opinion of General Clare- 
mont, and he (Mr. Leveson Gower) had 
seen letters from Lord Lyons which 
showed that he, too, very highly ap- 
preciated General Claremont’s services. 
‘When the late war broke out General 
Claremont was most anxious to join the 
French Army, but was prevented by a 
positive refusal from the French Govern- 
ment. He was not going to defend the 
entire course pursued by General Clare- 
mont in leaving Paris ; but as that gene- 
ral was now about to publish a statement 
in explanation of what he had done, it 
would not be right to condemn him be- 
forehand. He believed that if General 
Claremont thought his remaining in 
Paris would have been conducive to the 
public good, nothing would have induced 
him to leave that city. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, he thought 
the course taken by the hon. Member 
for Warrington (Mr. Rylands) unfortu- 
nate, because there was no good in 
moving a general reduction of the Vote 
without specifying the items on which 
the reductions could be made. On this 
ground he could not vote for the Amend- 
ment. It was desirable, however, that 
Her Majesty’s Government should con- 
sider whether it would not be well to 
abolish military and naval attachés for 
the future. The hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down had shown that our 
military attaché at Paris was not allowed 
to join the French Army in the field, 
and therefore could not render the ser- 
vices which might be expected from him, 
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Mr. M‘LAREN said, he hoped the 
Committee would agree to the Motion. 
He wished to call especial attention to 
the item for postage, which was more 
than the Post Office revenue of some 
small States. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, with re- 
gard to the objection of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Warrington to the rank of Am- 
bassador, he thought neither the Com- 
mittee nor the country would wish to 
see the prestige of England in any way 
diminished by reducing the British re- 
presentatives abroad to an inferior rank, 
especially when out of our five Ambas- 
sadors we had men so distinguished in 
the public service as Sir Henry Elliot, 
Lord Lyons, and Sir Andrew Buchanan. 
The Committee that had inquired into 
this subject stated in their Report that 
it appeared that many economies, re- 
forms, and improvements in the admi- 
nistration of the Diplomatic Service had 
from time to time been introduced by 
successive chiefs of the Foreign Office. 
The hon. Gentleman had attacked, as 
might be expected, the minor German 
Missions. It was proposed to reduce 


the Wiirtemberg Mission, as he (Viscount 
Enfield) stated the other evening. In 


the case of Dresden, in consequence of 
the Treaty in 1866 signed between 
Prussia and Saxony, in which Saxony 
surrendered to Prussia the direction of 
international affairs, our Government 
withdrew the Mission from Dresden. 
A saving of £8,000 had also been ef- 
fected by the abolition of the Mission at 
Frankfort. But in 1867 it was deemed 
expedient, in consequence of the con- 
siderable number of British residents at 
Dresden, that there should be a Chargé 
@ Affaires there, and his salary was fixed 
at £750'a-year. Asto Darmstadt, Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia had all diplomatic 
representatives there. The salary of our 
representative at Coburg was £650 per 
annum, but Mr. Barnard, the gentleman 
in question, received £250 out of that 
from having been 10 years a Secretary 
of Legation, so that the real salary of 
the post at Coburg was only £400 
a-year. With regard to the minor Ger- 
man States, he need not remind the 
Committee that, although there had 
been great changes during the last few 
years in the consolidation of the German 
Empire, 21 votes in the Federal Coun- 
cil were distributed among the minor 
Principalities, To abolish the influence 
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of land in these minor German 
States would be at least premature. The 
Committee on which he had the honour 
to serve with the hon. Member for War- 
rington expressly alluded to the possi- 
bility that our representation in the 
minor German States might hereafter 
be gradually reduced; and his noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs was not likely to neglect the re- 
commendation of the Committee that he 
should take an early opportunity of 
considering whether any, and, if any, 
which of those Missions should be abo- 
lished. With regard to the other States 
to which the hon. Member referred, he 
felt sure the Committee would be very 
sorry if our representatives were taken 
away from such countries as Switzer- 
land, Brazil, and South America. The 
hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren), as well as the hon. Member 
for Warrington, had alluded to the ex- 
penditure for journeys in the public ser- 
vice, and for telegrams, printing, sta- 
tionery, postage, &c. The Estimates 
showed a reduction in three or four of 
these items. With regard to our mili- 
tary attachés, the hon. Members (Mr. 
Rylands and Viscount Bury) were a 
little hard upon them. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Warrington said he thought our 
military attaché in France ought to 
have foretold the collapse of the French 
Army. He (Viscount Enfield) thought 
no man could have taken upon himself 
to make any such prediction. He was 
quite sure that a distinguished soldier 
who had seen service would have been 
the last man to make that prediction. 
From his own knowledge he could as- 
sure the hon. Gentleman that during 
the last six months our military attachés 
had, in the shape of confidential Re- 
ports, given the Government most valu- 
able information as to foreign Armies. 
They were generally men of great ser- 
vice and experience. Allusion had been 
made to the case of Captain Wellesley, 
and exception had been taken to the 
expression he (Viscount Enfield) used 
on a former occasion, that eight officers 
of different ranks and branches of the 
service had been sounded as to whether 
they would take the appointment. Those 
officers’ names were given to him con- 
fidentially, and if he were at liberty to 
mention them, it would be seen that 
every exertion had been made to make 
a good appointment. Those officers, 
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however, declined on various grounds ; 
two of them were in the Artillery, one 


was an Engineer, three had served in the 
Line, and two were Guardsmen, and it 
was not until they had refused the ap- 
pointment that the post was offered to 
Captain Wellesley. If the hon. Member 
wished to raise the question of this ap- 
pointment he might do so by moving a 
reduction of the Army Estimates. He 
believed he had now gone through the 
various points which had been raised. 
Before sitting down he desired to con- 
firm all that had been said by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Bodmin (Mr. 
Leveson Gower), in regard to General 
Claremont. He regretted that he had 
not been in his place the other night when 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel) had stated 
that when affairs in Paris became pre- 
carious General Claremont had levanted. 
General Claremont was an officer who 
had served his country faithfully, ably, 
and gallantly, and he thanked the hon. 
Member for Bodmin for having so gene- 
rously defended the character of the 
gallant gentleman from aspersions which 
had been cast upon itin, as he (Viscount 
Enfield) hoped and believed, a moment 
of inadvertence by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Tamworth. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 20; 
Noes 68: Majority 48. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


The Clerk at the Table informed the 


* House, That Mr. Speaker was unable to 


resume the Chair during the present 
sitting of the House. 

Whereupon Mr. Dodson, the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, took the Chair as Deputy 
Speaker, pursuant to the Standing 
Order. 

Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next; 

Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (BOROUGH, 
&c. FUNDS) (re-committed) BILL—[B1iz 242.] 
(Mr. Leeman, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Goldney, 
Mr. Candlish.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now 
leave the Chair.” —(M/r. Goldney.) 


VOL. COVIII. [rurep series. ] 
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Sm MASSEY LOPES said, in the 
absence of his hon. Friend the Member 
for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell), it 
would be his duty to move the Amend- 
ment of which his hon. Friend had 
given Notice. Even had he no other 
grounds for doing so he thought the 
House would feel that half-past 2 o’clock 
in the morning was very much too 
late an hour at which to begin so im- 
portant a discussion. But on general 
grounds, and in the interest of ratepayers 
generally, he strongly protested against 
proceeding with that Bill. In the first 
place, it was a Bill in which ratepayers 
were much more interested than the 
Governing Bodies of towns. He depre- 
cated strongly the arbitrary powers 
which it was proposed to confer upon 
those Governing Bodies. He also depre- 
cated very strongly the proposal to take 
away from ratepayers the checks and 
safeguards which they now enjoyed 
against plans and schemes brought for- 
ward by those Governing Bodies upon 
insufficient grounds. He repeated that 
that Bill affected ratepayers a vast deal 
more than it affected the Governing 
Bodies of towns and other places, and 
the interests of the ratepayers were en- 
tirely disregarded and set at naught in 
that Bill. The powers it created were 
so wide in their bearing that he believed 
Governing Bodies, if the Bill passed, 
would be able to undertake almost any 
mortal thing they pleased. It was im- 
possible for the ratepayers to estimate 
the amount of the expenditure for which 
they would be liable if Governing Bodies 
were to be at liberty to undertake any 
schemes they might have a fancy for. 
The powers given by the Bill were so 
unprecedentedly wide that he said there 
was scarcely a scheme which Town Coun- 
cils and other bodies might not under- 
take, and whether those schemes were 
wanted or not, or whether they were 
successful or not, the ratepayers would 
be obliged to sanction them, and to pay 
for them. That would be a very great 
hardship upon the ratepayers. Again, 
he considered that that Bill would be a 
great incentive to litigation. It had 
often been said that when they had one 
attorney in a small town he starved; 
but directly they had two, they prospered 
and grew rich, because one made busi- 
ness for the other. That would be the 
case here, for one legal gentleman would 
promote a Bill, another would oppose it, 
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and they would do all this at the expense 
of the ratepayers. At present the ex- 
penditure of every borough was strictly 
limited and defined by Act of Parliament. 
That had been so for 35 years, and the 
system had always worked well. They 
proposed to remove all those restrictions, 
as well as the right which ratepayers 
now enjoyed of appealing to a Court of 
Law or Equity. Corporations now could 
only use the borough funds for purposes 
limited by the Act: but they took away 
all such limitations by that Bill. Now, 
he said that at such an hour as that, 
and at such a period of the Session, they 
should not be asked to discuss such a 
question as that. The Bill was a bad 
Bill when it came into Committee. Hon. 
Members, however, thought that the 
powers it conferred would, in Committee, 
be much restricted. Instead of that, 
those powers had been considerably en- 
larged. The ratepayers now were to 
have no appeal, and where formerly the 
Bill only applied to towns of 5,000 in- 
habitants, they had now made it apply 
to towns of 3,000. Now, it might be 
true, in large towns like Liverpool or 
Manchester, where the Corporations were 
large, respectable, and intelligent bodies, 
it would be quite right to give such Cor- 
porations those powers; but when they 
proposed to confer them on small towns 
containing 2,000 or 3,000 people, such a 
proposal was manifestly absurd. More- 
over, there was one clause in the Bill— 
the retrospective clause—to which he 
strongly objected. That provision em- 
powered a Governing Body to pay law 
expenses out of the borough rates in 
respect of anything done within the last 
three years. It mattered not whether 
the ratepayers had opposed those mea- 
sures. It was notorious that the case 
which had given rise to that clause, and 
the Bill generally, was the case of 
Sheffield. Now, something like 3,000 
ratepayers there did not wish the Go- 
verning Body to do anything either in 
the way of promoting or opposing Gas 
or Water Bills. However, the Corpora- 
tion persisted, and the ratepayers then 
subscribed a large amount of money to 
test the question, and were successful 
against the Oorporation, both in the 
Court of Chancery and Court of Queen’s 
Bench. Yet, in spite of those proceed- 
ings, they were going to legalize and set 
at naught the decisions given by both 
those Courts. Such a course was most 
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unprecedented. If there was no other 
reasons for the step he was taking, the 
notion of their having to consider an 
important Bill of that description at that 
hour in the morning would, he thought, 
justify him in opposing the Bill in every 
possible way. He would therefore move, 
as an Amendment to the Motion for now 
going into Committee, that the House 
do resolve itself into Committee on the 
Bill this day three months. 

Mr. MELLOR said, he rose for the 
purpose of seconding the Motion. The 
larger ratepayers in the borough he re- 
presented entertained the strongest ob- 
jection to that Bill, and felt sure that if 
they conferred those powers upon Go- 
verning Bodies the amount of rates 
would greatly exceed those which were 
now levied. He presented a Petition to 
that House last week, in which the 
largest ratepayers in the borough of 
Ashton stated that they observed with 
grave alarm the proposal to confer such 
extensive and unprecedented power upon 
the local authorities of the district in 
which they resided, inasmuch as those 
authorities had involved the district in 
heavy liabilities for unprofitable under- 
takings which were not required, and 
therefore the petitioners emphatically 
protested against any further powers 
being granted to the local authorities of 
the district. He fully concurred in that 
prayer, and felt satisfied that unless that 
measure was rejected, it would create 
great dissatisfaction, and give rise to no 
small amount of litigation throughout 
the country. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words 
‘this House will, upon this day three 
months, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee,”’—(Sir Massey Lopes, )—instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved that the debate be now adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 7; Noes 
31: Majority 24, 
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Question again propose ‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Mombers not being present, 


House adjourned at Three o’clock 
till Monday next. 


aan 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 31st July, 1871. 


MINUTES.}—Pustic Birts—Second Reading— 
Army Regulation (237). ; 

Royal Assent—Public Libraries (Scotland) Act 
(1867) Amendment [34 & 35 Viet. c. 59]; 
Public Schools Act (1868) Amendment [34 & 
85 Vict. c. 60]; Election Commissioners Ex- 
penses [34 & 35 Vict. c. 61]; Charters (Col- 
leges) tea & 35 Vict. o. 63]; East India 
(Bishops Leave of Absence) [34 & 35 Vict. 
c. 62]. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE ARTHUR WILLIAM 
PATRICK ALBERT. 
HER MAJESTY’S MESSAGE. 


Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Message 
of Thursday last considered (according to 
Order). 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, it 
has been my agreeable duty on several 
previous occasions to ask your Lord- 
ships to concur in providing for sons 
and daughters of Her Majesty that com- 
petent—and certainly not extravagant— 
provision which is necessary to enable 
them to maintain that position to which 
they are born. It is, indeed, only a part 
of the contract which was entered into 
between Parliament and the Sovereign 
on Her Majesty’s accession to the 
Throne; but the cheerful concurrence 
which your Lordships have always given 
to this proposition, on exactly similar 
precedents, makes me feel it unneces- 
sary to dwell upon that part of the case. 
With regard to the young Prince for 
whom this provision is proposed, I feel 
that, as many of your Lordships are 
doubtless well aware, there are few young 
men in any class who have obtained 
more generally than His Royal High- 
ness the respect and the good-will of 
those with whom he has associated; 
whether in his own family ; whether in 
the society of this Metropolis, with which 
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he has as yet only sparingly mixed ; 
whether amongst those with whom he 
has been professionally associated ; or, 
whether in that great colony, where by 
his manner and his demeanour he not 
only maintained, but strengthened the 
friendly and loyal attachment of the 
colonists to the House to which he be- 
longs. The noble Earl concluded by 
proposing an Address, thanking Her 
Majesty for her gracious Message, and 
assuring her that that House, always 
desirous of availing itself of every op- 
portunity to manifest its dutiful attach- 
ment to Her Majesty’s Royal Person 
and Family, would cheerfully concur in 
all such measures as should be neces- 
sary and proper for giving effect to the 
object of the Message. 


Then it was moved ‘‘ That an humble 
Address of Thanks and Concurrence be 
presented to Her Majesty.” 


THe Duxe or RICHMOND: My 
Lords, it is my pleasing task to concur 
most cordially in what has fallen from 
my noble Friend (Earl Granville). I 
am sure I represent the feelings which 
exist on both sides of the House, when 
I say that there will be but one unani- 
mous feeling of satisfaction at the pro- 
posal he has made. There is no mem- 
ber of the Royal Family who is more 
regarded, respected, or liked than the 
Prince who is the subject of the noble 
Earl’s remarks. I have, therefore, the 
greatest possible satisfaction in second- 
ing the proposal of the noble Earl. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR then 
read the reply, stating that their Lord- 
ships assured Her Majesty that their 
House, always desirous to avail itself of 
every opportunity to manifest its dutiful 
attachment to Her Majesty’s Person and 
Family, would cheerfully concur in all 
such measures as should be necessary 
and proper for giving effect to the object 
of Her Majesty’s Message. 


The said Address agreed to, nemine dis- 
sentiente :—To be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty by the Lords with White Staves. 


ARMY REGULATION BILL—(No. 237.) 
(The Lord Northbrook.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 
Earnt GRANVILLE said, he had found 
it would be more convenient to the noble 
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Duke (the Duke of Richmond), while it 


would be quite as convenient or more 
so to the Government, if the noble Duke’s 
Motion took precedence of the Motion 
for the second reading of the Army Re- 
gulation Bill, on the understanding that 
as soon as that Motion was disposed of 
his noble Friend the Under Secretary 
for War would proceed with the Bill. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND then rose 
to move the following Motion :— 

“ That this House before assenting to the Second 
Reading of the Army Regulation Bill desires to 
express its opinion that the interposition of the 
Executive during the progress of a measure sub- 
mitted to Parliament by Her Majesty in order to 
attain by the exercise of the Prerogative and 
without the aid of Parliament the principal object 
included in that measure is calculated to depre- 
ciate and neutralize the independent action of 
the Legislature, and is strongly to be condemned.” 
The noble Duke said: My Lords, I 
think the course proposed by my noble 
Friend (Earl Granville) is the most con- 
venient one that under the present cir- 
cumstances it was possible to take, be- 
cause after my proposition has been dis- 
posed of as a substantive Motion, the 
second reading of the Bill can be pro- 
posed and dealt with in any manner 
your Lordships may think fit. The im- 
portance, my Lords, of the present crisis 
can scarcely be over-estimated. I doubt, 
indeed, whether the announcement made 
to us by my noble Friend ten days ago, 
that Her Majesty had that morning 
signed a Royal Warrant abolishing the 
purchase system has ever been paralleled 
within the Parliamentary history of this 
country, either for the importance of the 
course pursued on the question, or the 
amount of interest excited in pursuing 
such a course. I feel that while a grave 
responsibility rests upon noble Lords on 
both sides to maintain the honour and 
dignity of this House, no small respon- 
sibility falls upon my shoulders—repre- 
senting, as I do, a very large body of 
noble Lords on this side—that the course 
we take, while maintaining that honour 
and dignity, shall not aggravate the 
difficulties of the situation in which we 
are placed. We should, at the same 
time, take care to allow nothing to occur, 
as far as we are able to prevent it, which 
shall endanger or sacrifice the indepen- 
dent character of this House. Now, in 
order that we may discuss properly the 
subject-matter which I wish to bring 
under your Lordships’ notice it is not 
my intention to enter into the merits or 


Earl Granville 
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demerits of the so-called Army Regula- 
tion Bill, for it was dealt with in a most 
exhaustive manner by both sides of the 
House on a previous occasion; and I 
shall confine my remarks as much as 
possible to the state of things which has 
now arisen in consequence of the exer- 
cise of the Royal Prerogative, studying 
brevity to the utmost of my power, it 
being very desirable that this debate, 
in which a number of noble Lords are 
anxious to take part, should close to- 
night. Your Lordships will recollect that 
matters connected with the organization 
of the Army were brought under the 
consideration of Parliament by Her Ma- 
jesty in her most gracious Speech from 
the Throne. A Bill was accordingly in- 
troduced into the other House, and passed 
after very considerable discussion, dif- 
ferences of opinion being entertained by 
hon. Members on both sides, and the 
Amendments proposed proceeding as 
much from those on the Government 
side as from those on the opposite. It 
was then brought up to your Lordships, 
and on the second reading I moved a 
Resolution, the effect of which was, as 
your Lordships will recollect, not that 
you declined to entertain the subject- 
matter of the Bill, but that you wished 
before you further discussed it to be 
furnished with information on various 
points which you thought necessary to 
enable you to come to a conclusion on 
the measure. So far, indeed, was that 
Resolution, which was carried by a ma- 
jority of your Lordships, from destroy- 
ing the Bill, that in the Votes of the 
following day you will find it among the 
measures remaining for a second read- 
ing. Now, I imagined that the object 
of the Bill was to obtain the sanction of 
Parliament for its provisions, as distin- 
guished from other parts of the system 
of Army organization which were in the 
power of the Executive. When dealing, 
indeed, with what ought to be in it, we 
were taken to task by the noble Duke 
the Secretary of State for India (the 
Duke of Argyll), who, in the forcible 
and vigorous manner for which he is 
remarkable, said— 

“ The law and Constitution of this country,place 
the discipline and organization of the Army in the 
hands of the Crown. Although the Resolu- 
tion is vague, the speech of the noble Duke left 
nothing vague, He told us distinctly the plan of 
the Government must be embodied in the Bill. 
I venture to affirm, on the contrary, that this is 
unconstitutional, It is the duty of the Govern: 
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ment, I fully admit, to give every explanation to 
Parliament of the plan which they have for the 
re-organization of the Army ; but it is equally the 
duty of the Government, which they will discharge, 
to defend the Prerogative of the Crown.” 
According, therefore, to the noble Duke, 
it is not proper to insert in an Act of 
Parliament that which it is in the power 
of the Crown to do without an Act, and 
it would not have been proper or con- 
stitutional on that account to put in the 
Bill what we desired. Surely, however, 
it was equally unconstitutional to put 
into the Bill that which was clearly in 
the power of the Crown, for by a recent 
act of the Crown that portion of the 
Bill has been taken entirely out of our 
hands ? Her Majesty’s Government have 
therefore been, to a certain extent, uncon- 
stitutional and inconsistent in their con- 
duct on this occasion. If they thought 
it necessary that this scheme should be 
inserted in the measure laid before Par- 
liament, it ought to have remained 
there ; whereas the Government, finding 
not that we were unwilling to deal with 
the question, not that we declined to 
discuss it, not even that we postponed it 
till another Session, but that we desired 
information on the subject, came forward 
and said—‘‘ Because you will not pass 
the Bill so quickly as we think you 
ought, we shall advise the Crown to 
exercise its Prerogative and take that 
portion of it out of your hands.” I 
think I am certainly justified in saying 
that they have changed their minds on 
the subject, and are now dealing with it 
in a different way from what they did 
before. I was anxious to see the views 
of the Government as expressed at a 
recent festive meeting, and I find the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government using these words— 

“We are in a manner put upon trial for our 
lives. A Notice has been given—which is still 
only a Notice—that on Monday the severest 
punishment a branch of the Legislature can in- 
flict will, I do not say be inflicted, but will be pro- 
posed to be inflicted upon us in the House of 
Lords—in that august Assembly which I trust 
may long continue to discharge with wisdom its 
important and essential functions in the Constitu- 
tion of the country.” 

Then he continues— 

‘““My Lord Mayor, with the opinion which I 
entertain of that august Assembly, I am unable 
to believe that they will censure the Government, 
which pleads guilty to no offence but this—”’ 


and observe what they plead guilty to— 


“That we have used a legal power for the sup- 
pression of an illegal practice. 


A system of gross, 
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notorious, and palpable illegality we have, in the 
exercise of our undoubted power, put an end to 
in the only manner which remained open to us after 
the circumstances which have occurred.”—[ The 
Times, July 31.] 

But if the Government have now dealt 
with the question in a legal manner, 
why did they not so deal with it six 
months ago? I defy the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to point out that they are dealing 
altogether with what can be called an 
illegal practice. In saying that they 
are dealing with an illegal and immoral 
practice, the right hon. Gentleman has 
mixed up the regulation prices, which 
are perfectly legal, with the over-regula- 
tion prices, which have been winked at 
for some time. If, then, that is the 
legal mode of dealing with the question 
of purchase, the Government ought to 
have dealt with it in a legal and proper 
manner in the first instance. They 
ought not to have put the subject of 
purchase into a Bill, and when your 
Lordships did not endorse their opinion 
then say, as if by way of punishment 
—‘‘ You are not fit to deal with this 
subject, and we will take it altogether 
out of your hands, because you do not 
deal with it in the manner which we 
wish.”” My Lords, I have also the 
opinion here of my noble and learned 
Friend upon the Woolsack, who ex- 
presses some views which do not coincide 
with my own. He said— 

«We have, as my right hon. Friend the Prime 
Minister has stated, a Motion of Censure in the 
House of Lords impending over us ; and I cannot 
sit down without saying that I do not believe any 
man in the whole country seriously in his heart 
believes that there ever was any intention or desire 
on the part of any Member of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, to act otherwise than harmoniously 
with the Upper branch of the Legislature.” 


Now, if that is his idea of acting har- 
moniously with us, defend me from the 
legal acceptation of the term. Ifa man 
whom I meet in the street kicks me, it is 
presumptive evidence in my mind that 
he does not wish to act harmoniously ; 
at all events, it leaves the impression 
that he intended an insult; and though 
what the Government intended I will 
not pretend to say, they certainly have 
not acted in a harmonious manner to- 
wards us. The noble and learned Lord 
went on to say— 


* But, on the other hand, I must say that, under 
the guidance of my right hon. Friend the Prime 
Minister, and on the part of all of us who occupy 
posts in the Government, I think I may also say 
we do not intend—we do not dare, where there is 
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any measure which in our judgment affects the 
welfare and very safety of the country, and where 
that measure has been supported by the voice of 
the country, through their Representatives—we 
do not dare to refrain from the exercise of any 
constitutional power which is placed in our hands 
to give to the desire of the country its due 
effect. . I do not for one moment desire 
any violent change in any of these three powers, 
but I do desire that we shall have a free and fair 
exercise of them, without that exercise being 
called in question as an act of violence or insult.” 
—{Ibid.] 

Now, as to the voice of the country, I 
deny that this question has ever been 
put to the country; and as to its being a 
constitutional power, why, if it was so, 
did they not make use of it before? 
With regard to a free and fair exercise 
of our constitutional powers, that is pre- 
cisely what I ask, and because this has 
not been afforded us is one of my reasons 
for proposing this Motion. Now, I wish 
to say a few words with respect to it, 
and as it is very desirable that this de- 
bate should close this evening, I will 
confine my remarks as much as pos- 
sible to the point at issue. As to the 
Royal Warrant, my noble Friend (Earl 
Granville) told us on a previous occa- 
sion that it was not an exercise of the 
Royal Prerogative, but of a statutory 
power. I join issue with him on that 
point, and I wish to guard myself against 
anything that I may say being deemed 
in any way disrespectful or disloyal to 
the Sovereign. All my remarks will 
be directed against the advice given to 
the Sovereign by the Executive. I think 
I shall satisfy my noble Friend—at any 
rate I will endeavour to do so—that this 
is an exercise of the Royal Prerogative 
pure and simple, and that it is not the 
exercise of power under statute. The 
system of purchase, as your Lordships 
are aware, has existed for a consider- 
able time. I believe it existed in the 
reign of Charles IT.; that William ITI. 
abolished it for a season by Royal War- 
rant, without an Act of Parliament; 
that clauses were introduced into the 
Mutiny Act declaring it illegal ; but that 
from 1700 those clauses were aban- 
doned, since which date it was, until 
1809, sanctioned by the Crown. Regu- 
lations were made from time to time as 
to the prices of commissions, the Crown 
being advised by general officers as to 
the prices which ought to be fixed, and 
the whole system was, in fact, sanc- 
tioned by the Crown. In 1809 an Act 


was passed to prevent the purchase or 
The Duke of Richmond 
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sale of all offices, and it no doubt oc- 
curred to these who framed it that, un- 
less a saving clause was inserted, the 
Act would apply to the sale of commis- 
sions in the Army. The 7th section 
consequently excepted from the penal- 
ties of the Act the purchase and sale of 
commissions in the Army at prices regu- 
lated by the Crown. That section, how- 
ever, which is recited in the Warrant, 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
power of abolishing purchase. It simply 
says that those who continue to buy and 
sell commissions under Warrants an- 
terior to the Act and under the sanction 
of the Crown shall not be subject to the 
penalties of the Act. It had nothing, 
therefore, to do with originating or main- 
taining the purchase system, and it gave 
no power to the Crown which it did not 
possess before. It recognized the right 
of the Sovereign to make regulations as 
to the purchase and sale of commissions; 
but it neither conferred nor took away 
any power of the Crown. It indirectly 
acknowledged the Prerogative of the 
Orown, as the head of the Army, to 
grant commissions in the Army; but it 
neither strengthened nor weakened the 
power of the Crown; and had that Act 
been repealed at any time during the 
last 60 years it is clear that purchase 
would have gone on exactly as before. 
That section was the only part of the 
Act that my noble Friend could have 
had in his mind ; when he spoke of pro- 
ceeding under statute, so that if I am 
right in my construction of it, the Crown 
has abolished purchase by an exercise 
of the Prerogative, without any refer- 
ence to an Act of Parliament. Tho 
Warrantis, therefore, improperly worded, 
for the recital of the Acts 5 & 6 
Edward VI. and 49 George III. forbid- 
ding the sale of offices, is mere surplus- 
age, having nothing to do with the sub- 
sequent words which, starting an alto- 
gether new subject, put an end to the 
purchase system. I want now to put 
distinctly to my noble Friend a question 
which I have no doubt he will answer, 
and to which I think this House is en- 
titled to have a reply. My question is this 
— What was the Crown advised in regard 
to the issue of this Royal Warrant. The 
Royal Warrant bears date the 20th of 
July. That wason Thursday week ; and 
on the Thursday night my noble Friend 
told us that the Sovereign had signed a 
Warrant on that day ; and when I asked 
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him whether that was by the exercise of 
the Royal Prerogative, or in virtue of 
any other power, he stated that it was 
under statute. Now I want to know, 
was the Crown advised that the Crown 
was acting under statute? Was the 
Crown advised that the Crown was act- 
ing in accordance with the Royal Pre- 
rogative pure and simple? Because I 
say that if the Crown was advised that 
the Crown was acting under statute, the 
Crown was improperly advised, and the 
signature of the Crown was obtained 
under circumstances which were not in 
accordance with the facts of the case. I 
shall be very much surprised if any 
noble Lord, legal or otherwise, will ven- 
ture to assert and carry it to a proof that 
the Royal Warrant was signed under 
any other power than the exercise of the 
Royal Prerogative. My Lords, without 
wishing to take from the power of the 
Royal Prerogative, I cannot but think 
that on the present occasion the power 
so exercised has been very much strained. 
No doubt the Crown, under Royal War- 
rant, can institute a system of purchase ; 
but with that system, as we have been 
told by the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Northbrook) has grown up a vast net- 
work of vested interests; and setting 
aside for the moment over-regulation 
prices, of which most people entertain 
the idea that they should be paid, there 
can be no doubt that for the regulation 
prices it is right and proper that the 
officers should be indemnified. But while 
the Crown can set up these vested inte- 
rests, the Crown cannot get rid of them. 
The proof of that is to be found in the 
fact that although you have abolished 
purchase, you cannot by Royal Warrant 
abolish everything which that system 
has created, and in order to indemnify 
the officers you must obtain the sanction 
of Parliament. It is therefore a stretch 
of the Prerogative to abolish what it has 
built up, unless it can carry this out 
entirely without the assistance of Par- 
liament. If, moreover, it was thought at 
the commencement of the Session that the 
power of the Prerogative was not strong 
enough to abolish purchase, and that it 
was expedient to deal with it by Act of 
Parliament, what has happened to make 
the Prerogative stronger to-day than it 
was then, and to make it inexpedient to 
effect now by Act of Parliament what 
was expedient then? Another objection 
to this exercise of the Prerogative is, 
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that it affects the independence and deli- 
berative character of this House. It 
must originally have been deemed ne- 
cessary to take the opinion of your Lord- 
ships—indeed, the Crown, in the Speech 
from the Throne, told us our advice and 
counsel would be asked. Our advice has 
accordingly been asked, and while the 
matter placed under our consideration 
by Her Majesty is at this moment subd 
judice—for as long as the Bill is not 
out of the House its second reading 
may be moved foties quoties—Her Ma- 
jesty is suddenly advised by the Exe- 
cutive to take the whole subject out of 
our consideration, and give us no op- 
portunity of again dealing with it. I 
am not going to enter deeply into the 
legal question, but it does not require a 
very learned reader to know that, accord- 
ing to Blackstone, the Crown, while it can 
veto a measure, has no power of resolving 
that anything shall become legal. There- 
fore, the practical effect of what has 
been done is this—we declined to deal 
with the subject of purchase as embodied 
in the Bill in its present form, but by an 
exercise of the Prerogative the Crown 
has taken the matter out of our con- 
sideration, compelling us, whether we 
will or not, to pass another Act compen- 
sating the officers, for everybody admits 
the justice of compensating them, and 
that cannot be done without an Act of 
Parliament. By a Royal Warrant and 
a vote of the House of Commons we are 
compelled to pass a Bill which we should 
not under other circumstances have been 
desirous of doing. That is clearly a 
distinct interference with our legislative 
functions, and I shall be very much sur- 
prised if anyone should get up on the 
other side of the House, and deny the 
facts. I am forced to ask the question, 
are we a deliberative Assembly or not ? 
Are questions of this kind to be brought 
before us, and are we to give our inde- 
pendent opinions, or is it reduced to this 
—that we are to give our opinion only 
when it coincides with the views of the 
Government? I apprehend that had 
we passed the Bill we should have heard 
nothing of a Royal Warrant, and the 
Prime Minister virtually tells us—‘‘ We 
will put this Bill before you, and if you 
come to a conclusion that we can endorse 
we shall be satisfied; but we intend to 
pass the Bill, and if your opinion is op- 
posed to us we shall resort to the 
strongest stretch of the Prerogative 
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which can be imagined, and take the 
whole thing completely out of your 
hands.” That being the position of the 
matter, it became our duty to consider 
what course we should take. No doubt 
we might oppose the second reading on 
its being again moved; but, inasmuch 
as the main provisions of the Bill, the 
abolition of purchase, is taken out of it, 
I do not think that that would be a 
dignified course. Had we negatived the 
second reading, and had purchase been 
abolished by Royal Warrant, another 
Bill would necessarily have been intro- 
duced for the purpose of compensating 
the officers, which would have had to 
pass through its various stages in both 
Houses, and at this period of the Session 
it would have been very undesirable to 
re-open a question involving much bitter- 
ness and acrimony. Ido not, therefore, 
think it expedient or right to propose 
the rejection of the Bill. Again, we 
might, acknowledging our defeat, assent 
to the second reading and maintain a 
dignified silence, satisfied that defeats 
caused by conscientious convictions on 
the one hand, and the high-handed acts 
of the Government on the other, are 
more creditable and honourable to the 
vanquished than to the victors. Con- 
sistently, however, with the maintenance 
of the dignity of this House, I do not 
think that course would be a wise one. 
The only course, and, as I think, the 
best course, left is that, while, or rather 
before, assenting to the second reading 
of the Bill, we should enter on our 
Minutes a Protest, couched, I hope, in 
as strong, but at the same time as de- 
corous, language as Parliamentary usage 
will allow. We shall enter our protest 
against the conduct of the Government, 
against proceedings which render all dis- 
cussion subject to the sie volo, sie jubeo, 
of an imperious Minister; and, in ac- 
cordance with that decision, I beg to 
move the Resolution of which I have 
given Notice. 


Army 


Moved, That this House before assenting to the 
Second Reading of the Army Regulation Bill de- 
sires to express its opinion that the interposition 
of the Executive during the progress of a mea- 
sure submitted to Parliament by Her Majesty in 
order to attain by the exercise of the Prerogative 
and without the aid of Parliament the principal 
object included in that measure is calculated to 
depreciate and neutralize the independent action 
of the Legislature, and is strongly to be con- 
demned.—( The Duke of Richmond.) 


The Duke of Richmond 
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Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
am not surprised that your Lordships 
should have greeted with cheers the 
speech in which my noble Friend (the 
Duke of Richmond), in his easy and 
agreeable manner, has so very clearly 
stated the grounds which have induced 
him to decide on the course embodied in 
the very grave Resolution which he has 
just moved. I was certainly glad to re- 
cognize in that speech, as some of its 
brightest gems, three excellent extracts 
from speeches of three of my Colleagues, 
two of which were made on a recent 
festive occasion. Following my noble 
Friend’s example, I will not again dis- 
cuss the question which, I quite agree 
with him, was exhaustively discussed 
during three nights’ debate — namely, 
the abstract merits of continuing that 
system of purchase, which its opponents 
say is bad in practice, and which its 
friends admit is wrong in theory, what- 
ever that may mean. I must go a little 
further back than my noble Friend in 
his history of the Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings on this subject. I will go 
back as far as last year, when the ques- 
tion of purchase had arrived at a point 
at which we believed it would have been 
difficult for a Government, even if will- 
ing, to abstain from touching it. At 
that time it was a matter of general 
notoriety that there was a system of 
over-regulation prices with regard to 
the purchase of commissions, but the 
Government had no official knowledge 
of the fact, and in order to procure that 
official information they appointed a 
strong Commission to investigate the 
matter. The principal point of their 
Report was that these over-regulation 
prices, with some few exceptions, were 
almost invariably the practice in the 
Army; that there had been a tacit ac- 
quiescence in that illegal system by the 
military and civil authorities; and they 
pointed out the remarkable fact that 
nearly all the officers under the rank of 
major general in the British Army were 
in the constant and systematic violation 
of the law upon that particular subject. 
In addition, the Commission argued, in 
a manner which I have heard no attempt 
to controvert, that it was impossible to 
deal with these over-regulation prices as 
long as the sale and purchase of com- 
missions was sanctioned. The responsi- 
bility of the Government was great, and 
they did not shrink from it. My noble 
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Friend asks why, if there was a power 
of abolishing purchase by Warrant, we 
did not exercise it at the beginning of 
the year? Does he really ask that 
question in perfect good faith? Is it 
possible your Lordships can doubt what 
the object of the Government was? 
The illustrious Duke (the Duke of Cam- 
bridge) said one of his chief objections 
to the abolition of purchase, was the 
impossibility, as he up to a very short 
time ago had thought it, of the House 
of Commons securing that compensation 
which he thought just and liberal to the 
officers. That was not merely the illus- 
trious Duke’s opinion, for in successive 
Cabinets I have heard the question 
raised, where all were agreed that the 
system was indefensible, but thought 
the practical difficulty of the House of 
Commons giving so large a sum was 
one not to be lightly disposed of. Does 
my noble Friend really think that the 
most judicious way of settling this great 
and difficult question would have been 
to abolish the system by Royal War- 
rant before taking the opinion of the 
House of Commons, which would have 
had to vote these compensations? The 
Government wished to abolish purchase ; 
but they wished concurrently with it to 
get a Parliamentary sanction for a legal 
and a pecuniary indemnity for the offi- 
cers who had been violating the law, 
though under a system which involved 
no moral turpitude on their parts. That 
intention of the Government was fully 
stated. My noble Friend has alluded 
to the opposition offered to the Bill in 
‘another place.”’? No doubt there was 
constant and protracted opposition, on 
grounds which I am glad to say this 
House, in three nights’ debate, entirely 
declined to entertain; and there was, 
further, an unwillingness even on the 
part of some of our Friends—to which 
my noble Friend has alluded—in conse- 
quence, but not of opposition to the ob- 
jects of the Bill, of some discontent with 
the large military expenditure which 
Her Majesty’s Government, on their own 
responsibility, had recommended to Par- 
liament. With regard, however, to this 
just and liberal compensation to the offi- 
cers, the great majority of the House of 
Commons cheerfully assented to that 
outlay, sending up a Bill the principal 
object of which, as explained both in 
that House and here, was not to abolish 
purchase—which we had a power to do, 
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as stated at the beginning of the debate 
inmynoble Friend’s (Lord Northbrook’s) 
able speech—but to procure that pecu- 
niary and legal indemnity for the offi- 
cers to which I have just alluded. My 
noble Friend described the course which 
the Opposition, commanding that enor- 
mous majority which it undoubtedly did 
on the consideration of the question, 
thought fit to pursue on the second 
reading. He proposed, and other noble 
Lords supported, a Resolution which was 
characterized in words read by my noble 
Friend, and to which I could see no ob- 
jection, although it was denounced by 
my noble Friend (Lord Northbrook) as 
of an unconstitutional character, particu- 
larly as it was interpreted by the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Carnarvon), 
who said that it was impossible to rely 
on the promises of the Government in 
regard to a matter which up to that time 
had always been under the control of 
the Crown, and not under that of Par- 
liament, unless the promise itself was 
embodied in the Act. My noble Friend 
did not, I think, quote those words for 
the purpose of impugning them, but 
for the purpose of charging us with in- 
consistency—one of the most extraordi- 
nary charges Ieverheard. He virtually 
said—‘‘If you can do a thing by Royal 
Prerogative, you must necessarily, by 
your own confession, be doing wrong 
when you attempt to do it by Act of 
Parliament. The distinction seems to 
have escaped him in the difference be- 
tween the Houses of Parliament trying 
to encroach on the Prerogative of the 
Crown, and the Crown willingly allow- 
ing matters relating to the Prerogative 
to be embodied and confirmed in an Act 
of Parliament. He asked me for an 
answer, and I think I have satisfactorily 
given one. That Resolution having 
been passed, I am bound to say Her 
Majesty’s Government found themselves 
in a position of considerable embarrass- 
ment, although not in such great em- 
barrassment as if there had been several 
courses to adopt, for I believe we adopted, 
not merely the best, but the only one. 
My noble Friend insinuates—and I heard 
for the first time the slightest hint of it 
—that the Resolution passed by a very 
large attendance of Peers towards the 
end of July, interfering with the second 
reading of the Bill, was not intended to 
delay the passing of this measure for 
more than one Session, or even possibly 
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for this Session. Now, it was impos- 
sible for the Government to entertain 
the slightest suspicion, without some 
hint from him or his Colleagues, that 
that was their intention. We did all 
that we possibly could to effect a settle- 
ment of the subject. We used every 
argument we knew of against the ab- 
stract disadvantages of purchase. We 
pointed out the particular circumstances 
which made a settlement of the question 
not only important, but urgent. We 
quoted the words of Sir George Grey, 
which have never been questioned, and 
which were immediately concurred in 
both by the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War, and which were alluded to and 
enforced by Members of the Government 
in this House—as to the duty of the 
Government not to continue supporting 
an existing state of things, which even the 
noble Earl opposite admits they had the 
power to remove. How could we possibly 
imagine that after your remonstrances 
about asking your attention to such im- 
portant subjects at so late a period of 
the Session, and your desire for further 
information, without any new argument, 
any change of circumstances, or any 
new fact, we could ask your Lordships 
at a late period of the Session to cancel 
what you had previously decided? It 
would have been a great impertinence, 
which would, I believe, have been re- 
buked by the contempt which such a pro- 
posal would have deserved. What were 
the other courses. It has been suggested 
that an Address to the Crown should have 
been moved in the other House. Now, 
I have no doubt it would have been 
satisfactory to our amour propre to re- 
ceive such an application from the other 
House, and I haveno doubt that had we 
made such an appeal it would have been 
successful ; but what would have been 
the practical result. Why, putting aside 
the crowded state of business, we should 
have gained strength in a House where 
we do not require it, and should not 
have gained strength where we are so 
lamentably deficient of it as we are in 
this House. There is also the objection 
—which I, for one, feel in the strongest 
manner—that the result would have cer- 
tainly been to aggravate the difference 
which had unfortunately sprung up be- 
tween the two Houses. I presume no- 
body could think that after public opinion 
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on the matter, and after the decision of 
the House of Commons, we could raise 
the regulation to the standard of over- 
regulation prices. There was one other 
course, which was to do nothing ; with- 
out the slightest regard to our duty to 
our Sovereign, to the House of Commons, 
to the country, and to the Army, to have 
allowed matters to go on till next Ses- 
sion, or some indefinite time when your 
Lordships might choose to change your 
opinion on the question of purchase. 
My noble Friend (the Duke of Rich- 
mond) suggested a General Election to 
ascertain the views of the constituencies ; 
but the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Carnarvon), who, with the noble Mar- 
quess beside him (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury), claims a higher Conservatism 
than the ordinary Members of the party 
—though I think the more commonplace 
Conservatism is better fitted to deal 
with the ordinary affairs of this life than 
the more transcendental one—urged, in 
proof that the country was not in fa- 
vour of the abolition of purchase, that 
there had been no public meetings, 
or only one. Now, it so happened that 
the very morning after the noble Earl 
made that declaration I read the report 
of a large meeting in Yorkshire on the 
subject of this Bill, and that meeting, 
though in favour of the abolition of pur- 
chase, denounced as an act of gross in- 
justice the proposal to take money out 
of the taxes levied on the poor for the 
purpose of granting an indemnification 
for an illegal practice. Would it have 
been Conservative on the part of the 
Government to have postponed the 
question in order to have meetings held 
throughout the country advocating the 
abolition of purchase on principles of 
that sort? Would it have been fair to 
the Army? The Resolution passed by 
your Lordships had already paralyzed 
the sale and purchase of commissions. 
Was it desirable that the Government 
should leave the Army in a state of 
alarm and uncertainty—a state which, 
according to an eminent officer, would 
tend to disorganize and hurt the discip- 
line of the Army, of which we are so 
proud? Would it have been right for 
us to postpone indefinitely a change 
which we thought absolutely necessary 
for the re-organization of our military 
forces, and thus put off a work which we 
had so great a responsibility to perform ? 
My Lords, I cannot imagine your Lord- 
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ships think that would have been aright 
course. Well, under those circumstances, 
we took a course which we believe to be 
strictly legal and constitutional; and we 
took it with the previously obtained 
sanction of the House of Commons in 
gard to the necessary expenditure, which 
made it perfectly certain that that House 
would have consented to vote compensa- 
tion, at all events, for the regulation 
prices; and because we were morally 
certain that under the changed circum- 
stances, with the responsibility for the 
abolition of purchase shifted from your 
shoulders on to those of the Government 
and the House of Commons, you would, 
with your well-known public spirit and 
sense of justice, scarcely refuse to give a 
second reading to a Bill, the original 
and main object of which was to provide 
a legal pecuniary compensation to offi- 
cers in the Army. That course, which 
under the circumstances of the case we 
believe to be strictly just to all parties 
concerned, we have taken. It is now, 
however, proposed to precede the con- 
sideration of the Bill by a Vote of Cen- 
sure on the Government for taking the 
one step they conscientiously believed to 
be the only, and the correct one, they 
could pursue. Some personshavethought 
that as that vote is not likely to lead to 
any practical result, it might be totally 
disregarded. My Lords, I differ entirely 
from that view, and I am bound to ad- 
mit that if in such an Assembly as this 
you came calmly and temperately to the 
determination to censure the Govern- 
ment, without any feelings in regard to 
a recent affront which has been sup- 
posed to be put upon you—even, if in 
my conscience I thought my Colleagues 
and myself had done nothing for which 
we could justly reproach ourselves—the 
censure of your Lordships’ House would, 
at all events on me, fall with great 
weight. But whenI have some grounds 
for thinking that these conditions are not 
all fulfilled, your Lordships will allow 
me to ‘say that that circumstance takes 
away somewhat from the sting your cen- 
sure might otherwise have conveyed. 
My noble Friend talked of these pro- 
ceedings as necessary for the dignity of 
this House. I have great doubt whether 
what has occurred up to the present has 
added to the dignity of this House. Last 
Thursday week it was agreed in private 
that the Government were to seek to ob- 
tain a second reading of their Bill on the 
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Monday following. But the next day 
I was requested to postpone the ad- 
journment in order to give time to my 
noble Friend to return to the House to 
state his views on the state of affairs. 
He did return to the House, and asked 
that the question should be adjourned 
for ten days in order to allow of certain 
engagements being kept. I do not say 
so; but by others it was supposed that 
the time was necessary for distributing 
certain missives through the post for 
Ireland and Scotland. My noble Friend 
then gave a Notice of Motion which was 
mixed up with the Bill, and six days 
afterwards the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Cairns) came down, at the request 
of my noble Friend, and put forward a 
Motion, changed both as to matter and 
Parliamentary form. There never was 
a more hasty Motion than that, and it 
would have placed the official Members 
of this House in the position of the wit- 
ness in the legal Joe Miller, who was 
asked by counsel—‘‘ Answer me—yes or 
no, are you continuing to beat your 
wife?’ You have taken from it the ob- 
jection in point of Parliamentary form, 
and you have also taken from it a matter 
of some importance—namely, the reason 
given for passing the second reading, 
that the compensation to which the offi- 
cers in the Army are entitled might be 
secured to them. I think your Lord- 
ships have a right to know why that 
statement was inserted in the Resolution 
first given Notice of, and why it is 
omitted in the present Resolution. Is 
the Resolution submitted to us now 
couched in the strongest language con- 
sistent with decorum. If I might ven- 
ture to give an opinion, I should say 
that there was seldom a Resolution 
brought before your Lordships so inac- 
curate in regard to facts and so ill-worded 
as the present one. The Motion begins— 

“That this House before assenting to the 
Second Reading of the Army Regulation Bill 
desires to express its opinion that the interposi- 
tion of the Executive during the progress of a 
measure submitted to Parliament by Her Ma- 
jesty.” 


Now, it may seem a small criticism, but 
I ask what is meant by the ‘ Execu- 
tive?”? Does my noble Friend mean it 
to apply to the Head of the State, or the 
Executive Government. It has been 
laid down by a literary and Conservative 
statesman that Executive is an adjective 
and not a substantive, but that our 
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American cousins had made it a sub- 
stantive and applied it to the Head 
of the State. I suppose, however, my 
noble Friend means to allude to the 
Executive Government. The Motion 
next speaks of a measure submitted to 
Parliament by Her Majesty, although I 
know not why, for the fact is, Her Ma- 
jesty never does submit measures to Par- 
liament. Then, again, what is the mean- 
ing of ‘‘interposing?’” I have read in 
poetry of a goddess interposing in favour 
of some hero whom she wished to aid, 
and I have heard of a magistrate inter- 
posing when he desired to prevent a duel. 
I am also aware that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Speaker of the House of 
Commons interposes most usefully to 
prevent a disorderly debate ; but how the 
Executive Government can at any time 
interpose with the progress of a measure 
in Parliament, except by dissolution or 
prorogation, I am at a loss to under- 
stand, and still more in the present case, 
as the progress of the measure was not 
stopped by our interposition, but by an 
Amendment, which we consider irre- 
gular, if not unconstitutional, and which, 
at all events, received no support from 
us. The Motion goes on to say—‘“ in 
order to attain by the exercise of the 
Prerogative and without the aid of 
Parliament the principal object,” &c. 
Now I deny that the course advised by 
the Government is a mere naked exer- 
cise of the Prerogative, or that my noble 
Friend has given reasons for considering 
itso, and I confess I am unable to follow 
my noble Friend’s reasoning with re- 
spect to the Statute of George III. There 
is no doubt that the power was inherent 
in the Prerogative before that Act was 
passed, but will my noble Friend assert 
that you do not have a much greater 
authority when a portion of the Prero- 
gative is defined and embodied in an 
Act of Parliament, in the passing of 
which the three branches of the Legis- 
lature have concurred? Nothing can be 
clearer than that the only object of the 
Act of Parliament was to attach penal- 
ties to the sale and purchase of commis- 
sions in the Army, though an exception 
was made from those penalties with re- 
spect to any transactions under any 
Warrant passed or to be passed by the 
Crown. My noble Friend has denied 
that the Crown can exercise these rights ; 
but will he, or will any other noble Lord, 
tell me how it is that the Crown has 
Earl Granville 
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dealt with these rights in more than one 
instance under an Act of Parliament? I 
have a list of all the Warrants affecting 
purchase in the Army which have been 
issued. The first was issued in 1783, 
and there were 13 other Warrants issued 
previous to the time of the passing of the 
Act of 1809, by which changes of all 
sorts were made, sometimes purchase 
being abolished, and sometimesthe prices 
of commissions being changed. But 
what has occurred since the Act of 1809 ? 
In 1821 there was a Royal Warrant, and 
in 1823 another. The Dukeof Wellington, 
who is no mean authority upon this point, 
made an arrangement by which to limit 
the time during which he sanctioned the 
purchase and sale of commissions in non- 
purchase regiments, and at the expira- 
tion of that time there was to be an end 
of the permission. Surely that entirely 
disposes of the objectionsnow raised. But 
what do I find later on? Eighteen years 
ago a Royal Warrant was issued, abolish- 
ing purchase above the rank of captain 
and lieutenant colonel inthe Foot Guards. 
Ifa Royal Warrantcould abolish purchase 
for certain ranks in the Guards, could 
it not do the same thing in regard to 
regiments of the Line, and if it could 
do that, is it impossible for the Crown 
to go lower down, and abolish purchase 
in reference to commissions below the 
rank of captain? There is one case 
which is still more strong, and which 
occurred so recently as 1861, when the 
Order of Her Majesty abolished pur- 
chase among the Gentlemen-at-Arms 
and Yeomen of the Guard. It is true 
that these persons are old soldiers, who 
are more required for purposes of pomp 
than for purposes of defence ; but they 
form a part of the military forces to 
which the Mutiny Act applies, and their 
position in regard to purchase is essen- 
tially the same as that of any Line regi- 
ment of Her Majesty’s service. It is 
hardly necessary for me to refer to what 
was done by Sir John Pakington, who 
obtained the sanction of Her Majesty 
to abolish the rank of cornet and ensign, 
though that measure was given up by 
the right hon. Gentleman’s successor in 
consequence of the opposition met with 
in attempting to carry it out. Indeed, 
the question whether commissions should 
or should not be sold has always been 
left to the discretion of the Crown, 
and sometimes that permission to sell 
has not been granted, when it has been 
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considered that the circumstances of 
the case justified the authorities in 
adopting such a course. Under these 
circumstances, I am at a loss to see 
how my noble Friend can make out that 
the present Royal Warrant puts the 
slightest restriction on the Prerogative. 
I ask your Lordships whether my noble 
Friend has made out a case for provok- 
ing or perpetuating a difference with the 
other House of Parliament. I there- 
fore deny that there is anything wrong 
in the course taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government, which, I believe, is the 
only course they could have adopted in 
justice to the Army and to themselves, 
in order to settle a great and difficult 
question. I ventured the other day to 
advert to the course of policy adopted 
by the Duke of Wellington at a time 
when this House had recovered greater 
weight and authority than it had pos- 
sessed for many years previously. That 
policy consisted in avoiding as much as 
possible any difficulties between this and 
the other House of Parliament, and re- 
solving only to strike when the blow 
would fall with great effect. I willnow 
venture, in pursuance of that opinion of 
the Duke of Wellington, to mention two 
instances which appear to have special 
reference to certain questions which 
your Lordships have now to decide; one 
of those questions being the second read- 
ing of this Bill, and the other being 
the Vote of Censure which it is now pro- 
posed to pass upon the Government. 
Your Lordships may remember that 
some years ago a great change took 
place in the enlistment of soldiers in the 
Army, and instead of being enlisted for 
life, they were enlisted for the shorter 
period of 20 years. The Duke of Wel- 
lington was strongly opposed to the con- 
templated change; but when it was de- 
cided upon by the Government of the 
day, and supported by the opinion of 
the House of Commons, who passed it, 
the strongest support was given to it by 
the noble Duke, both by his speech and 
by his vote. Is not that some indication 
of the course he would have been likely 
to take with regard to this Bill? With 
regard to the second point, a friend of 
mine told me that at that time a Petition 
was placed in his hands against the Go- 
vernment which was then in power. He 
knew that the same Petition had been 
handed to the Duke of Wellington, and 
he went to the noble Duke saying— 
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‘Here isa strong and damaging case 
against the Government; if you will 
present an Address in the House of 
Lords, I will do the same in the House 
of Commons.” But what was the noble 
Duke’s answer? He said—‘‘ What will 
be the result of such a course? What 
object is to be gained by marking the 
difference which exists between the two 
Houses? I should be certain to carry 
my Motion in the House of Lords, and 
you would be perfectly certain to lose 
yours in the House of Commons. We 
should gain no practical object by that ; 
but we should do what we had better 
avoid—mark and point out the difference 
that exists between the two Houses of 
Parliament.”’ Under these circumstances, 
then, I ask your Lordships to consider 
whether it is not possible that your vote 
to-night may appear to the public, and 
to the poorer and uneducated classes, as 
an opinion deliberately set forward by 
the majority of this, the more Conserva- 
tive portion of the Legislature, that 
there is no great evil in the habitual 
violation of the law which has been in- 
quired into by a Royal Commission, and 
officially denounced; that there is no 
great evil in the authorities, after such 
an announcement, conniving at such a 
violation of the law; and that it is the 
opinion of this House that it is criminal 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take advantage of a power, 
which I maintain is both legal and consti- 
tutional, for putting an end, at the earliest 
moment, to so great a scandal ? Would 
not such a course, in the language of 
your own Resolution, go far to ‘‘ depre- 
ciate and neutralize” the Queen’s Go- 
vernment, who are responsible for the 
great and national task of re-organizing 
the Army, and that at a time when you 
have no present intention of displacing 
them from the responsible position which 
they occupy? My Lords, knowing the 
very large majority of your Lordships 
who are against me in opinion, I am 
obliged to you for the indulgence with 
which you have treated me while I have 
made those observations which I thought 
it was my duty to bring forward in 
speaking upon this subject. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I quite agree with the noble Earl 
(Earl Granville) that this is a crisis in 
which we should discuss the matter be- 
fore us with calmness and deliberation, 
and that the peculiar circumstances under 
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trusted to your House. But I do not 
think that our deliberations will gain in 
value, or that your vote will be worth 
much to-night, if many of the speeches 
from the opposite side follow in the track 
of that which has been pursued by the 
noble Earl. It appears to me that in one 
form or another, the spirit of silence has 
taken hold of the councils of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. In the other House 
of Parliament we know they have no other 
means of meeting in debate the attacks 
of their adversaries than by commanding 
their followers under the pain of the se- 
verest displeasure of their Chief—and we 
know how severely that displeasure is 
visited upon recalcitrant followers—to ab- 
stain from taking any part in the debates. 
It would not, perhaps, be safe to pursue 
the same policy here; but the noble 
Earl has made the best imitation of it 
within his power, for he has made a 
speech in which he has dealt with every- 
thing—grammar, time, the Duke of 
Wellington, and a variety of other inte- 
resting topics; but he never approached 
within half-a-mile of the points which 
he was invited to discuss. Now, it is 
not the grammar of my noble Friend’s 
(the Duke of Richmond’s) Resolution, or 
the precise definition of the word ‘‘ Execu- 
tive ;”’ it is not even the interests of the 
officers of the Army, which may suffer 
during the autumn, in case this question 
remains unsettled by reason of the Bill 
miscarrying, which are to be the subjects 
of your deliberation to-night. You are 
invited to-night to discuss a high consti- 
tutional question; you are asked to de- 
cide upon a grave breach of constitu- 
tional usage ; and that is a consideration 
which must far transcend in importance 
the particular question and circumstances 
out of which the act we complain of 
originally took its rise. My Lords, I 
trust that during this debate we shall 
not go = into the question of pur- 
chase. though the noble Earl has 
gone into it very largely, I shall not 
follow his example. We are satisfied 


that, as far as our power in the existing 
state of the law lay, we attempted to 
prevent the abolition of purchase unac- 
companied by any restrictions which 
should prevent the dangers of Parlia- 
mentary corruption, and the dangers of 
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which we vote to-night lift our debates 
above the ordinary level, requiring from 
us no small exercise of that judicial 
faculty which the Constitution has in- 
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stagnation which, as it seemed to us, 
would attend so precipitate a measure. 
Our opinion has been overruled in a way 
which, as far as we can see at present, 
until challenged, is at all events legal; 
and further than this we do not desire to 
go. But what we call upon the Govern- 
ment to justify to-night is quite another 
matter. They brought before us the 
the abolition of purchase as a question 
which was subject to Parliamentary 
jurisdiction ; they submitted it to a Par- 
liamentary debate; they asked for u 
Parliamentary decision; and when that 
decision went against them they said— 
‘‘We snap our fingers in your face 
against your decision, and will decide 
for ourselves in spite of you.” A course 
like that is not to be justified by refer- 
ring to the inconveniences which, as I 
before observed, officers will undergo, if 
the question of purchase remains un- 
settled during the autumn. The justi- 
fication of the Government has hitherto 
been based entirely upon this ground— 
that there were now acknowledged, with 
a formality which had never existed be- 
fore, corrupt practices in the Army, which 
it was the duty of the Government to 
connive at no longer, and that it became 
the duty of the Government, whether 
they obtained the authority of Parlia- 
ment or not, to exercise such power as 
they possessed, in order to prevent that 
illegality from continuing. Now, if the 
conduct of the Government had corres- 
ponded at all with that justitication, I 
should not now complain of it. If they 
had said—‘‘We know of these illegal 
practices; we cannot assent to their con- 
tinuance ; we will prevent over-regulation 
prices for the future; and will trust to 
Parliament to give the fair compensation 
which may be necessary to be incurred 
in effecting that object.”’ I do not think 
they would have failed in respect to the 
Legislature, or gone beyond their proper 
sphere of duty. But they did more than 
that. They said—‘‘A Commission has 
declared that unless you abolish pur- 
chase you‘cannot prevent over-regulation 
prices.”’ Now, that was a point for Par- 
liament to decide. It was entirely a ques- 
tion of inference. It might turn out ulti- 
mately to be as the Commission declared 
it would be, and in that case Parlia- 
ment would, no doubt, have applied a 
remedy. But it was simply childish to 
say that over-regulation prices could not 
be made to cease without cutting up root 
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and branch the whole system of pur- 
chase. The two things were not neces- 
sarily connected. In order, however, to 
carry out a measure which Govern- 
ment had proposed, and which Parlia- 
ment had rejected, the Government 
called up a dormant Royal Prerogative 
in the middle of the discussion. % No, 
no!’”] It was a dormant Royal Pre- 
rogative, for it had not been acted upon 
for 150 years, and the calling up of a 
dormant Royal Prerogative not acted 
upon for so long a period, is a thing 
which Parliament must always regard 
with the greatest jealousy. Owing to 
the peculiar degree and measure in which 
the various powers of the Constitution 
have grown up in this country, our law 
books are full of Royal Prerogatives 
which no Sovereign now would ever 
dream of exercising. If you go on strict 
precedent alone, it is open to the Execu- 
tive to decide at any moment matters 
which are now always left to the Legis- 
lature. I believe that if historical in- 
stances of the exercise of the Royal Pre- 
rogative are to guide us in the present 
day, even such a matter as the determi- 
nation of the towns which should be re- 
presented in Parliament might perfectly 
well be settled by a Royal Wann: 
and the arguments used by the Govern- 
ment would be very applicable to that 
case. It would be possible that a Com- 
mittee should report that bribery ex- 
isted in certain towns, and that it was 
impossible to destroy the bribery and put 
an end to the illegality without taking 
away the franchise from those towns. A 
Reform Bill to that effect might be re- 
jected by the House of Lords, and then 
a Royal Warrant might issue, based 
upon the practice in the reign of James I. 
in order to do that which Parliament 
refused to do. But were that a mere 
case of the exercise of the Royal Prero- 
gative, however much constitutional 
lawyers might object to it, there would 
not necessarily be ground for the grave 
censure which is now demanded. The 
whole gist of the matter is, that, having 
presented a Bill to Parliament, they 
carry out the provisions of that Bill, 
notwithstanding the rejection by Par- 
liament of the measure itself. What 
was the Resolution which the Govern- 
ment formed on the subject at the be- 
ginning of the Session, when they laid 
the Bill before Parliament? The noble 
Earl says they were embarrassed when 
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the vote of this House was given against 
their Bill; but does he mean to say that 
such was his innocence, and such his 
ignorance of the state of Conservative 
opinion in this House, that it never 
crossed his mind that the Bill might 
possibly meet an evil fate within these 
walls ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: I thought it 
very unlikely. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
But does the noble Earl, then, only pro- 
vide for things which he thinks are likely 
tohappen? Does he take no precautions 
against possible contingencies? The 
noble Earl and his Colleagues must have 
known perfectly well that it was pos- 
sible the Bill might be rejected here. 
Then, in that case, I want to know what 
had the Government determined to do? 
I suppose the ground they take is that, 
from the first they had determined, if 
this House did not pass the Bill, to act 
without us. Yet it is impossible to 
believe that any responsible statesman 
would act in sucha manner. They must 
have known and felt that certain cour- 
tesies were due from the various bodies 
of the State to each other. What has 
been done is a thing you would do to no 
man in private life. You would never 
say to a man—‘“‘ This a matter for you 
to decide upon; I place it before you for 
your decision ;” and then, when he de- 
cided against you, would it be a matter 
of common courtesy to say—‘‘I shall 
fall back upon rights which I never men- 
tioned before, and decide without you ?” 
It appears to me a more probable hypo- 
thesis that, up to the rejection of the 
Bill, the Government had formed no re- 
solution on the subject; that, when the 
Bill was rejected, the Government were 
actuated by passions which we had hoped 
never existed in minds so celestial; 
and that the Government then resolved 
they would make the House of Lords 
feel what it was to thwart them, and 
that they could do without us. [Earl 
GRANVILLE: Hear, hear!] I can sym- 
pathize with the noble Karl who thus 
cheers me, for he has been the instru- 
ment—I have no doubt the most reluc- 
tant instrument—of insulting the Order 
to which he belongs. We know in the 
Government of which he is a Member 
what fate awaits the very slightest de- 
parture from the one sovereign will. The 
noble Earl has given us a lecture—and 
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--upon the position of this House under 
the Constitution, and upon the course 
he thinks it desirable we should follow. 
So far as I understood him, he thinks 
the whole duty of the House of Lords is 
to obey the House of Commons. The 
Duke of Wellington, by pursuing that 
course, raised this House to its present 
high pitch of authority, and that is the 
course the noble Earl recommends to us. 
Now, I freely admit it is the duty of this 
House to pay earnest attention to the 
particular party which is in power, 
and to the particular set of opinions 
which at the time may be in favour 
in the country. I admit that the 
course of the House of Lords should be 
guided by a due consideration of those 
facts, however little I may admit that 
such considerations must predominate. 
But at the present time less importance 
than usual should, I think, be attached 
to the numerical results of the divisions 
in the House of Commons. During the 
last three years the course of the predo- 
minant party, which we are told it is 
the duty of the House of Lords to obey, 
has been very peculiar. I do not grudge 
them their large majority. On the con- 
trary, when I first heard that they had 
such a majority, I was glad there was a 
party which could take a definite posi- 
tion and put an end to a state of things 
which, in my opinion, had proved inju- 
rious to the standing of public men in 
this country. But I was not prepared 
for a phenomenon which has, I think, 
startled the Liberal party itself. Under 
ordinary circumstances I should hardly 
ventured to discuss the Liberal party, 
but when we are told it is our para- 
mount duty here to obey the behests of 
that party, I submit we have a right to 
review the decisions and character of the 
Sovereign to whom we are expected to 
bow. Now, the fact which throws some 
slur upon the great numerical majorities 
obtained by the Liberal party lies in this 
—it does not seem to be the average 
opinion of that party which guides the 
movements of the House of Commons. 
The party consists of those who vote 
with great earnestness for their Leaders, 
and of those who vote with great earnest- 
ness for their opinions; and, when the 
stress comes, those who vote with parti- 
cular earnestness for their opinions are 
apt to carry with them those who chiefly 
care about their Leaders. Then, there 
is also a very extreme wing of the Libe- 
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ral party in the House of Commons, and 
their allegiance has been secured by 
sacrifices which I suspect are not always 
satisfactory to the Members of the party 
who sit at their side; and from that 
circumstance we have this phenomenon 
—that the Minister who possesses the 
confidence of the large majority, who 
is in possession of the Prerogative of 
the Crown, appears to be constantly 
forced to purchase back the fickle and 
wavering allegiance of his extreme fol- 
lowers by acting in obedience to their 
views. Thus it is the extreme and not 
the moderate opinions which give the 
tone to and guide the party. When 
such a state of things exists— when 
the Royal Prerogative is used for the 
purpose of giving effect to extreme opi- 
nions; when it is made an instrument 
in the hands of an extreme section, 
when a great and powerful majority is 
used for the purpose of enforcing the 
opinions not of moderate but of extreme 
men in that party, it occurs to me that 
then the functions of this House rise 
into peculiar prominence and importance, 
and it is our duty to reserve for the 
opinion of the constituencies measures 
passed by the House of Commons under 
that pressure. These, however, are mat- 
ters to which I should not have re- 
ferred, if the noble Earl had not dwelt 
upon the duties of this House in a man- 
ner which, I think, is hardly compli- 
mentary to its independence or its posi- 
tion in the State. After all, if we are 
only to exercise our authority by always 
sacrificing our opinions, is it quite worth 
while to exercise that authority at all? 
Is it worth while to hold powers merely 
for the purpose of using them in support 
of the views of other people, and against 
our own convictions? Yet that is the 
philosophy on which we are invited to 
model ourselves to-night. My Lords, I 
do not believe that such motives as these 
will influence your decision. You are 
called upon to vote upon a great consti- 
tutional wrong. You are called upon 
to defend the independence of Parlia- 
ment against the misuse by an imperious 
Minister of the Prerogative of the Crown. 
You are called upon to stamp with dis- 
approbation an act which has no prece- 
dent in English history—an act which, 
if you did not mark it as it deserves, 
would stand for ever in derogation and 
depreciation of the authority of the House 
to which you belong. I know that the 
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popular defence out-of-doors for the act 
of the Ministry is that any act, however 
unprecedented and unconstitutional, isve- 
nialif done in furtherance and in support 
of the opinion of the House of Commons. 
But such views are little in accordance 
with the preservation of the balance of 
the Constitution which we hold, and I 
am sure that on reflection they will be 
little approved by the people of this 
country. Do not let it be said that this 
Vote of Censure is an unpractical pro- 
ceeding, because it will not be followed 
by the resignation of the Ministers. 
This is the record of a solemn opinion 
which you place before your countrymen 
for their approval. It is an invitation 
to them to consider this great constitu- 
tional question. Itis an invitation for 
them, who are in the last resort the su- 
preme authority, to determine whether it 
is or is not right that every branch of the 
Constitution should observe with self- 
restraint and with courtesy the limits of 
each other’s powers. Those who are not 
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favourable to our existing institutions, 
those who are in love with the sweet 
simplicity of a National Assembly elected 
by universal suffrage, and changing its 


Constitution once every 20 years—such 
persons, I have no doubt, will give their 
warm approval to an act which has set 
two branches of the Legislature in conflict 
at the bidding and under the patronage 
of the third. But I am sure that the 
act of the Government will not be ap- 
proved by those who value the special 
stability which, among all the nations of 
Europe, is the privilege of the institu- 
tions under which we dwell, and I am 
sure they will join with you in marking 
with deserved condemnation an act, which 
above all others, is a menace to the inde- 
pendence of Parliament and an insult to 
the acknowledged authority— and the 
never misused authority—of the House of 
Lords. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
my noble Friend (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) who has just sat down, began 
his speech by an observation in which I 
heartily concur—that the subject we are 
called upon to discuss to-night is one 
which should lift this debate out of the 
ordinary category of party debates in 
this House; but I must say my noble 
Friend followed up that observation by 
a speech which I will venture to call 
one of the bitterest and narrowest party 
speeches I have ever heard in this House. 
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I will not follow the example of my noble 
Friend, but will merely say that not only 
has his speech been eminently unjust to 
the Government, but it has also been 
full of direct violations of the Standing 
Orders of this House. It is against the 
Standing Orders of this House to impute 
disgraceful motives to any Member of 
it; but my noble Friend has not scru- 
pled to ascribe to the Members of the 
Government motives which he must 
know, and which he ascribed to us be- 
cause he did know, would be disgraceful 
as actuating the conduct of the respon- 
sible Advisers of the Crown. Having 
said so much, I decline to follow my 
noble Friend into the field of argument 
which he traversed, or to speculate upon 
the passions, the prejudices, and the 
motives which may have influenced the 
Leaders of the Conservative party in the 
course which has brought us and this 
House into the position in which we now 
stand ; I will give my noble Friend and 
those who act with him credit for mo- 
tives with which he did not credit us; 
I believe them to have been actuated by 
regard for the public interest. The 
noble Duke opposite (the Duke of Rich- 
mond) alluded to a speech of mine 
the other night, in terms which, under 
the veil of compliment, conveyed a co- 
vert rebuke. 1 can sincerely say that, 
if I used any expressions which gave 
offence to any Member of this House, I 
am sorry I used them; but in doing so, 
I must say I retract nothing of the 
argument. I believe it to have been 
sound, and no attempt has been made 
to answer it. But I must claim the in- 
dulgence of your Lordships on one point. 
It is the rule of this House that when 
Motions are made, we may speak of 
them in such terms, within Parliamen- 
tary limits, as we please to use; but 
after a vote has been taken it is contrary 
to the usual rule to speak with equal 
freedom. I must crave indulgence, 
then, if I speak of the Motion which is 

roposed, and of the Motion which has 
ete carried as freely as if the latter 
were still in debate before us. My po- 
sition is, that though the action of the 
Government may possibly be without 
precedent, our justification is that we 
were placed in a position entirely unpre- 
cedented, and that the vote which the 
House came to the othernight was equally 
unprecedented. Ever since 1866, when 
one of the greatest military Monarchies in 
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the world was shaken into the dust in a 
single campaign, and almost in a single 
battle, there a been a strong and 
general impression that the military 
history of the world had entered upon 
new conditions, and that we ought to 
look to the re-organization of our forces. 
That impression was deepened and in- 
tensified almost into a degree of panic 
by the events of the great campaign of 
last year, when France, which was be- 
lieved to be the strongest military Mon- 
archy in the world, was completely 
overthrown in the course of a few 
months by the forces of the German 
Empire. From the occurrence of those 
catastrophes, it was the prevailing opi- 
nion of all parties in this country that 
those circumstances called for our imme- 
mediate attention, and that the re-orga- 
nization of our Army was one of the 
first things which we ought to under- 
take. What then occurred? The re- 
sponsible Advisers of the Crown came 
down to Parliament with a Bill which 
was described by my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for War as a Bill 
to confer powers and to remove obstruc- 
tions. The responsible Advisers of the 
Crown came down to Parliament and 
said—‘‘ We are convinced of the neces- 
sity of re-organizing our Army; we 
find purchase standing in our way at 
every turn, and we therefore ask both 
Houses of the Legislature to enable us 
to abolish it.’”’ Now, what was the ac- 
tion of the House of Commons? It was 
this—They said—‘‘ We will enable you 
to deal with purchase in the manner 
you desire, and we will give you the 
money which it will be necessary for you 
to return to the officers in payment of 
the over - regulation prices, although 
those prices have been illegal.” The 
House of Commons further listened to 
the explanations which were given by 
the Secretary of State for War, and 
said, virtually—‘‘We have sufficient 
confidence in you and in your plans to 
pass this Bill, and thus give you the 
powers for which you ask.’’ Moreover, 
the House of Commons, taking the Con- 
stitutional course, admitted that the de- 
tails of Army organization rested with 
the responsible Advisers of the Crown, 
and signified their approval of the ge- 
neral direction in which those Advisers 
proposed to proceed in carrying out their 
scheme. They therefore passed the Bill 
enabling the Government to deal with 
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purchase, as well as to refund to the 
officers the over-regulation prices which 
they had paid. Well, that having been 
the action of the House of Commons, 
what was done by the House of Lords? 
The House of Lords said—‘‘ We refuse 
to pass the Bill enabling you to deal 
with over-regulation prices, or enabling 
you to deal with the question of pur- 
chase, until you submit to us for our 
approval the whole of the details of your 
scheme of Army re-organization.”” The 
noble Duke who began this debate (the 
Duke of Richmond) referred to the argu- 
ment which I used on a former occasion 
as to the unconstitutional character of 
the vote; but all the subsequent reflec- 
tion which I have been able to bestow 
on the subject confirms the impression I 
then entertained. I feel satisfied that 
the Motion we were discussing was 
most unconstitutional, and one which 
would lead to the most disastrous and 
injurious results. And let me, in the 
first place, ask your Lordships to consider 
what was the character of that Motion. 
It was a distinct Vote of Want of Con- 
fidence in the Government. We are, as 
my noble Friend behind me (Earl Gran- 
ville) has said, in a permanent minority 
of 50 or 70 votes in this House ; and we 
know that when the Conservative party 
act asa body they can at any time out- 
vote us. Wecannot, therefore, be much 
surprised that we are sometimes de- 
feated by a vote of this House, and I 
shall not dwell, therefore, on the circum- 
stance that the vote to which I am re- 
ferring was one of Want of Confidence 
in the Government. What is most im- 
ortant is that it was not a Vote of 
Want of Confidence in this Government 
only, but in the ,Queen’s Government, 
who, as the responsible Advisers of the 
Crown, deemed it to be their duty to 
proceed in the manner which we pro- 
posed. Take the ‘comparative position 
of the two Houses of Parliament, and 
you will at once see the importance of 
this argument. I alluded the other day 
to the danger of refusing to pass such a 
Bill as the Army Regulation Bill, until 
the details which were asked for by the 
majority were laid before us. Now, the 
House of Commons is the more powerful 
House and we should take care lest the 
bad example set here might be followed 
in that Assembly. There is, however, 
this difference between the two Houses 
—that a vote of this character carried 
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by the House of Commons would be im- 
mediately fatal to the Ministry; while a 
Vote of Want of Confidence would not 
only upset the Government, but would 
be the means of dissolving the House 
itself. There exists, therefore, in the 
action of the House of Commons a prac- 
tical check which does not exist in the 
House of Lords. This shows how the 
various powers in the State are balanced 
by ancient constitutional principles. 
Our Constitution is not a written one, 
but it is one which consists essentially 
in the exercise of the spirit of mode- 
ration and good sense between the dif- 
ferent branches of the Legislature. And 
who was it, I would ask, that first vio- 
lated that spirit of moderation and good 
sense? I say it firmly but respectfully, 
that the violation lies with that branch 
of the Legislature which declared that 
it would not proceed to legislate on a 
subject requiring by universal confession 
almost immediate action until in an 
unconstitutional manner the details of 
Army organization were submitted to it, 
thus interfering with the exercise of the 
Prerogative of the Crown. If that pre- 
cedent had been allowed by the Go- 
vernment to be set up, a most dan- 
gerous precedent would have been estab- 
lished—a precedent which it would be 
difficult for the House of Commons to 
pursue for the reasons which I have 
stated, but which it would be perfectly 
easy for your Lordships to follow, be- 
cause there would not be the same 
danger of upsetting a Government, so 
that you might refuse to legislate on any 
subject until the Advisers of the Crown 
had laid before you details such as those 
connected with the organization of our 
Army. I say, therefore, that your vote 
was an unconstitutional vote. I will 
now ask you whether you think it was a 
reasonable vote? You ought to have 
further details with respect to Army 
organization. I would put to you the 
question—how we were to define selec- 
tion? I defy any man to define it; 
while with regard to a scheme of retire- 
ment were there not different calculations 
on that point which rendered it impos- 
sible that we could submit to you in re- 
ference to it any particular statement 
with any confidence? I must now com- 
plain of the ingenuousness of the noble 
Duke opposite (the Duke of Richmond) 
when he tells us that this House did not 
throw out the Army Regulation Bill, or 
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even suspend its progress. Is that, 
I would ask, a fair way to represent 
what has really occurred? Has any 
answer been given on that point to 
the question which was put by my 
noble Friend behind me? Was it 
possible the Government could have 
come down the night after the Amend- 
ment of the noble Duke was carried, and 
move the second reading of the Bill 
without any new motive and in the 
absence of any new circumstances? If 
we had ventured to do that, I feel sure 
the noble Marquess opposite (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) would be the very 
first to say that we were offering an in- 
sult to your Lordships’ House. I con- 
tend, therefore, that all the pretexts put 
forward by the noble Duke—[‘‘ Order, 
order! ”’ |—I will say all the arguments 
—or, rather, the pretended arguments— 

“Order, order! ’’]—-well, as noble 

ords opposite are so squeamish with 
respect to the use of language having 
the slightest tinge of that which they 
have not hesitated to employ towards 
us, I will withdraw even the word 
‘“‘pretended,’”’ and will merely observe 
that all the arguments of the noble 
Duke with respect to the vote come to 
by this House the other night are not 
arguments consistent with the notorious 
facts of the case, or with his own manly 
and straightforward character. The 
Government were placed in this position 
by the vote—they knew that the Bill 
was defeated for this Session, unless a 
new state of circumstances should arise ; 
for it is not fair to represent the vote as 
anything else than one of virtual rejec- 
tion of the Bill for this Session. The 
Government, therefore, found themselves 
in this position—that every step for the 
re-organization of the Army, which was 
interfered with by the existence of pur- 
chase, was postponed for another year 
by the action of the House of Lords, 
which thus appeared to arrogate to itself 
the power of directing the exercise of 
the Royal Prerogative in the regulation 
of the Army. Such being our position 
—a position, I maintain, entirely with- 
out precedent in our Parliamentary 
history—what was the course which we 
should take? There were, no doubt, the 
three traditional courses open to us, 
and I will just allude to one or two 
which it is said we ought to have 
adopted. We might have resigned our 
offices. My noble Friend opposite (the 
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Duke of Richmond) did not suggest that 
we should have taken that course, but it 
is, nevertheless, one which we might 
have pursued. I will, however, venture 
to say that for a Government to resign, 
having a large majority in the House of 
Commons, because of an adverse vote 
in this House, in which every Liberal 
Government has to work against a large 
majority, would be a course too favour- 
able to the authority and influence of 
this House and one not to be thought of. 
There is another course which was sug- 
gested to us. The noble Earl (the Earl 
of Derby) told the House the other 
night that the abolition of purchase was 
in the hands of the Crown, and that it 
was competent to us to abolish it by the 
exercise of the Royal Prerogative, and 
to take a Vote of the House of Com- 
mons for the regulation prices. The 
noble Earl then went on to say that if he 
were rightly informed, it was equally 
competent for us to take a Vote in the 
House of Commons for the over-regula- 
tion prices. That was a remarkable 


statement, and I wish to direct your 
Lordships’ attention to the consequences 
which would follow from the adoption of 
the noble Earl’s suggestion. 


It is true 
that we could abolish purchase by the 
exercise of the Prerogative of the Crown, 
and that we could also take a Vote of 
the House of Commons without any re- 
ference to this House, for the regulation 
prices. I must, however, confess that 
the suggestion from a Leader of the 
Conservative party that we might take a 
Vote in the House of Commons for over- 
regulation prices, too, somewhat asto- 
nished me. To act upon such a sugges- 
tion involved this—that we should make 
one House of Parliament dispense with 
the law. It is the law which makes 
over-regulation prices illegal; and if we 
had taken a Vote of the House of Com- 
mons for over-regulation prices, we 
should be dispensing with the law, with- 
out asking for that dispensation, the 
sanction of all the branches of the Legis- 
lature. That alternative, therefore, being 
before the Government, was one which 
we deliberately and advisedly rejected. 
We were unwilling to dispense with the 
law without asking the sanction of this 
House, and in taking that course we 
showed our respect for the House of 
Lords in a manner which, perhaps, you 
little imagine, and which, in some quar- 
ters, it was thought we did not entertain. 
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There is also another suggestion which 
was repeated by my noble Friend the 
noble Marquess to-night. He says we 
might have allowed the regulation prices 
to continue, and have put a stop to the 
over-regulation prices. Now, that sounds 
a very plausible suggestion; but the 
course which the noble Marquess recom- 
mends would not be either a straight- 
forward or a manly one to pursue. It 
would, besides, be one eminently unjust 
to the officers of the Army, and you 
would rob the officers in appearing to 
save yourselves. You would have pro- 
fessed to be acting within the strict 
limits of the law, while you would in 
reality have been robbing the officers of 
the whole of their over-regulation prices. 
Besides that, it would, I believe, be 
physically impossible to separate regu- 
lation from over-regulation prices, for 
reasons which I gave the other night, 
and which it is now unnecessary to re- 
peat. But even if we could do so, we 
should be leaving the officers of the 
Army in a most unfair position had we 
followed the advice of the noble Mar- 
quess. There was another course open 
to us, and notwithstanding all that has 
been said on the subject by noble Lords 
opposite, that, I fancy, is the course 
which they think we ought to have 
taken. They think we ought simply to 
have accepted our defeat, and to have 
given up the Bill until next Session. 
Well, what does the adoption of that 
course mean? It means that we should 
allow regulation and over-regulation 
prices to continue, and that we should, 
with our eyes open, permit a continued 
violation of the law; in other words, 
that the House of Lords should by its 
sole vote be placed exactly in that dis- 
pensing position in which we refused 
that the House of Commons should be 
allowed to stand. We, however, declined 
to make either House the sole dispenser 
of law; and, on that ground, having 
fully considered it, we deliberately, and 
I think rightly, rejected that, the third 
and last course we could pursue. Well, 
all those various courses which I have 
mentioned having been considered and 
rejected by us, what remained for us to 
do? It was our duty, we thought, to 
put an end to a position of embarrass- 
ment, illegality, and suspense, and we 
were not afraid to exercise this Prero- 
gative of the Crown, which, besides 
being a Prerogative of the Crown, has 
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been sanctioned and fortified by a spe- 
cial statute of the Legislature. On the 
contrary, we deemed it to be our duty to 
exercise that Prerogative to suspend, and 
not absolutely altogether to abolish pur- 
chase. I say that because, although in 
the circumstances in which we are now 
placed, and with the declaration of public 
opinion on the question of purchase, it 
is perfectly true that the suspension 
amounts to a practical abolition of the 
system, yet legally and technically it 
is only suspended by Royal Warrant, 
and is not dealt with precisely as we 
proposed to deal with it by this Bill, for 
the suspension of the practice by Royal 
Warrant only implies that it is suspended 
during the time that the pleasure of the 
Crown shall be extended to the Warrant 
itself. We know, so strong is public 
opinion against purchase, that, once 
knocked down, it cannot be restored, 
and we attain the same object which we 
proposed to effect by the Bill, although 
we do it in a different manner. ‘ But,” 


asks the noble Marquess, ‘‘ Why did 
you not resort to the exercise of the 
Prerogative at first in order to abolish 
purchase ?” 


Well, although we did in- 
troduce a clause into the Bill to render 
purchase illegal, the main object of the 
Bill was not the abolition of purchase, 
but to get the sanction of the House of 
Commons and Parliament for the pay- 
ment of the over-regulation prices. If 
it was a matter of over-precaution to in- 
sert a clause to abolish purchase, that 
is the utmost that on that point can be 
said against the Government. Having 
obtained the Vote of the Ilouse of Com- 
mons, and being quite satisfied that, in 
your Lordships’ opinion, if purchase 
were abolished the officers should be 
paid the over-regulation prices, I con- 
tend it was our duty, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, to take the course 
which we have adopted. There is an- 
other point to which I should like briefly 
to advert. The noble Marquess, who is 
very fond of appealing to the esprit de 
corps of this House, says—‘‘ What is the 
use of introducing a Bill to your Lord- 
ships’ notice if you are not to vote freely 
upon it?” The noble Marquess has 
never, that I am aware, asked such a 
question with respect to the Appropria- 
tion Bill, which we are free to discuss 
and reject, and his language must be 
received with some amount of qualifica- 
tion. Now, this Bill is precisely of that 
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class of measures to which I am refer- 
ring. Take the case of the Bill which 
was introduced as the first of a long 
series for the purpose of shortening the 
length of military service in the Army. 
It was unfavourably criticized by a large 
majority of military men in this House. 
It was disapproved, I believe, by the 
Duke of Wellington ; but it was thought 
to be a measure—the Government hav- 
ing on their own responsibility deemed 
it desirable to take a certain course— 
which it would hardly become this House 
to reject. The same observations apply 
to another Bill for the shortening of 
the period of service, against which, al- 
though many noble Lords opposite spoke, 
they never voted against it. We were 
very much opposed by military men in 
this House. Almost every noble Lord 
of military experience was against the 
Short Service Bill, and the other Bills 
to which I have referred, and yet they 
did not give effect to their opposition. 
I say, therefore, the vote taken the other 
night was one of an unusual and violent 
character, and forced the Government to 
take the course which your Lordships 
are now invited to condemn. You think 
that we have done something grievous 
and injurious to the character of this 
House. I believe that we have saved 
this House from a position of difficulty ; 
that we have saved it from invading an 
important Prerogative of the Crown—a 
policy which might be pursued to any 
extent by your Lordships’ House, but 
which could not be pursued by the House 
of Commons. We believe, in the second 
place, that we have saved to the country 
valuable time which would otherwise 
have been lost in the organization of 
the Army; and that we have saved the 
officers from a period of suspense which 
would be most injurious to them, and 
not without danger as regards their pe- 
cuniary interests. Further, we have 
saved the constitutional functions of the 
Executive from invasion by the vote of 
this House; and we have saved the 
House also from any share of responsi- 
bility for the abolition of purchase, which 
it declared itself unwilling to condemn. 
And, lastly, we have saved Parliament 
from the repetition of scenes which have 
not been creditable to Parliamentary 
government, and which could not but 
involve serious danger. After these sub- 
stantial objections, it seems hardly worth 
while to point out that this Resolution 
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involves propositions not one of which 
is true in point of fact. My noble Friend 
(Earl Granville) has dwelt on the fact 
that in the Resolution the Executive is 
spoken of as the Crown, and the Crown 
as the Executive; I will, therefore, pass 
over that. But then the House is asked 
to express its opinion that— 

“ The interposition of the Executive during the 
progress of a measure submitted to Parliament 
by Her Majesty in order to attain by the exercise 
of the Prerogative and without the aid of Parlia- 
ment the principal object included in that mea- 
sure is calculated to depreciate and neutralize the 
independent action of the Legislature.” 


I say it is not true to speak of the 
‘‘ progress” of the measure. You stopped 
its progress, and you intended to stop 
it. Then, it is not true to use these 
words— 

“In order to attain by the exercise of the Pre- 


rogative and without the aid of Parliament the 
principal object included in that measure.” 


It is not by the exercise of the Prerogative 
alone, but by the exercise of a prerogative 
appointed by statute. The very fact that 
we are now pursuing the Bill shows 
that we do desire the aid of Parliament 
in a most important matter. And, then, 
again, it is not ‘‘ the principal object in- 
cluded in the measure.”’ There is not 
one of those propositions which are true 
in point of fact. Lastly, it is said that 
what we have done ‘is calculated to 
depreciate and neutralize the indepen- 
dent action of the Legislature.’’ This 
is really amusing. Why, legislation 
would have been stopped by your Vote, 
and by whose action is it now going on? 
How can you affirm such a proposition ? 
The second reading is not yet passed ; 
but I understand you intend to show 
your independence by moving various 
Amendments in Committee. Therefore, 
I say, not one of these propositions is 
true, and if this House desires to pass 
a Vote of Censure, surely it is not de- 
sirable to pass it in terms everyone of 
which is demonstrably untrue. In its 
spirit the Resolution is a violent and 
unjust condemnation of the action we 
have taken. We believe, on the other 
hand, that we have deserved the thanks 
of the House and the country for having 
delivered the Army-from a great diffi- 
culty, and this House from a position in 
which it seemed, however unintention- 
ally, to have attacked the functions which 
properly belong to the responsible Ad- 
visers of the Crown. 


The Duke of Argyll 
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Toe Eart or CARNARVON: my 
Lords, my noble Friend opposite (the Duke 
of Argyll) addressed to me the other night 
a very strong rebuke for certain terms 
which I used in my speech; but I must 
say my noble Friend has to-night hardly 
acted on the principle which he himself 
laid down, for from first to last he has 
given us a series of hard words and 
hard names as applied to our conduct. 
I certainly cannot express my assent to 
the concluding words of the speech of 
my noble Friend. He has velunied to 
the language used upon this question by 
my noble Friend (the Earl of Derby). 
Even in his absence, it is not my place, 
on the present occasion, to defend that 
noble Earl; but I must say that the 
sense in which my noble Friend’s speech 
was to be understood was very different 
from that which was placed upon it by my 
noble Friend opposite. A question which 
I think to be very pertinent was asked 
by the noble Duke who moved the Reso- 
lution (the Duke of Richmond), as to the 
sense in which this Royal Warrant has 
been signed, whether by Royal Preroga- 
tive, or by virtue of statutory powers. 
That seems to me a very vital point, but 
neither the noble Earl the Foreign Secre- 
tary (Earl Granville) nor my noble Friend 
who has just spoken replied to my noble 
Friend’s challenge in anything like a 
satisfactory manner. 

Tue Duxz or ARGYLL: The Warrant 
itself was statutory. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: The 
question has been raised over and 
over again, and my noble Friend has 
spoken of it sometimes as one thing, 
and sometimes as another; at one 
time as a Prerogative, at another as a 
Prerogative appointed by statute; and 
he used this remarkable expression— 
that the Prerogative was fortified by 
statute. I apprehend that Prerogative 
as such requires no fortification by sta- 
tute. My noble Friend stated the vari- 
ous courses open to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and by an exhaustive process 
arrived at last.at the course which they 
ultimately adopted, and that course he 
justified. Let me attempt to justify the 
course pursued by. those who are pre- 
pared to vote for this Resolution. Those 
who vote for this Resolution must be 
justified in a certain sense by the conduct 
which Her Majesty’s Government have 
pursued. There are no less than four 
parties who are affected by that conduct 
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—this House, the House of Commons, 
the Crown, and the Government them- 
selves. I venture to say that every one 
of those four parties is placed more or 
less in a false position by the conduct of 
Her Majesty’s Government. This has 
been the course pursued as regards this 
House—we have had presented to us by 
Her Majesty’s Government somewhat, 
late in this Session, a Bill, which the 
majority of your Lordships thought quite 
inexpedient to adopt in the form in 
which it was laid before us by the Go- 
vernment, and we declined to read it a 
second time until, at all events, a scheme 
of re-organization was laid before us. 
That was clearly and unquestionably the 
right of this House. But at that stage 
Her Majesty’s Government had recourse 
to the exercise of the Royal Prerogative, 
and by that Prerogative did that which 
this House had declined to do until cer- 
tain schemes of re-organization had been 
laid before it. We have heard this 
evening of speeches of a very remarkable 
kind delivered on Saturday, speeches in 
which most extravagant denunciations 
were made by Ministers of the conduct 
of a minority in ‘another place,” and 
what is less extraordinary, a wholesale 
and glowing eulogy passed upon the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Government in 
all matters. We have also been accused 
in this House of a wish to produce some 
collision between the two Houses of 
Parliament, and were admonished to 
discharge our functions with prudence 
and wisdom, so as to obviate any such 
contretemps occurring. I can only say, 
for my own part, looking back to the 
history of the last few years, that it does 
seem to me that it has been only by the 
most extreme prudence, forbearance, and 
caution on the part of this House and 
its Leaders, that we have been saved from 
collision with the other House of Parlia- 
ment. Iam at a loss myself to under- 
stand how the reckless or insane wish to 
bring this House into collision with the 
other House of Parliament can reason- 
ably be laid to our charge. I say, there- 
fore, so far as this House is concerned, 
we have a right to complain, and it is 
our bounden duty to condemn in tempe- 
rate language, as I conceive we do, the 
course which Her Majesty’s Government 
have pursued. But if this is our posi- 
tion, what is the position of the House 
of Commons? They have quite as much 
reason to complain—and I must say the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer seems disposed to admit 
it in its fullest significance—of time 
wasted, of Bills withdrawn, Bills of the 
highest public importance—far more im- 
portant in a social and public point of 
view than the Bills which have been 
pressed forward. The House of Com- 
mons have to complain of the utter waste 
of the whole Session; for all that they 
can congratulate Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on having done, is having passed 
one Bill for the coercion of Her Majesty’s 
subjects in Ireland, and another for the 
regulation of dogs. It is true that the 
Radical party in the House of Commons 
gain a temporary triumph; but it is at 
the expense of their own past principles ; 
for it is perfectly evident, even by the 
admission of my noble Friend, that pur- 
chase has been abolished by an exercise 
of the Prerogative, and what the Royal 
Prerogative has destroyed the Royal 
Prerogative can set up again. There is, 
however, another party in the House of 
Commons, besides the Radical section, 
for whom I should have thought Her 
Majesty’s Government would have had 
greater consideration; there is the mo- 
derate Liberal party sitting on the same 
side, to whose opinion, when expressed, 
no Government can afford to be insensible, 
and who, if their speeches be good for 
anything, disprove the strain put on 
the Constitution, because they know 
the danger which violent constitutional 
wrenches produce, and who are hardly 
likely to regard the course which the 
Government has pursued with satisfac- 
tion. They must know very well that if 
this use of the Prerogative can be made 
to over-ride the decision of this House, 
it may one day be made to over-ride the 
decision of the House of Commons. 
Thirdly, in what position have they 
placed the Crown? The position of 
the Crown appears eminently unsatis- 
factory. If there is any one power 
in the Constitution which all Ministers 
for years past have agreed to with- 
hold from public gaze it undoubtedly 
has been the power of the Prerogative 
of the Crown. They have considered it 
not merely as a matter of political 
prudence to do so, but also as a matter 
of duty to the holder of the Crown. Her 
Majesty’s Government have been the 
first to depart from that wise reserve ; 
they have brought the Crown into the 
most direct antagonism with this House, 
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and possibly exposed it to much un- 
popularity abroad. A question has been 
repeatedly asked this evening, to which 
no real answer has been given—namely, 
whether or not Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in the early stages of this Army 
Bill, contemplated the course of action 
now adopted, in the alternative of em- 
ploying the Royal Warrant? If they 
did, then they ought to have used the 
Prerogative without coming to Parlia- 
ment atall. Butif they did not, then by 
the course they adopted they sought to 
bring penal retribution on this House, 
and that is not the act of a wise, prudent, 
and cautious statesman, but rather of a 
political gambler. Lastly, what is the 
position of the Government itself? I say 
nothing of the transparent inconsistency 
of beginning with Parliamentary proce- 
dure, and ultimately—I will not say of 
the apparent vindictiveness towards this 
House, because I am willing to accept 
the disclaimer of noble Lords opposite, 
but of the violence done to the Constitu- 
tion, which, I presume, but few Consti- 
tutional lawyers will deny, but, on the 
contrary, will be ready to admit that 
nothing equal to it has occurred since the 
days of the Long Parliament. But the 
course of the Government implies a total 
forgetfulness of their duty as a Govern- 
ment. In this country a Government is 
not merely a collection of Gentlemen 
professing certain political and party 
opinions, and holding office simply or 
chiefly to promote those opinions, or to 
push the interests of their party. Those 
who hold high office in this country are 
the servants of the Crown, and it is their 
bounden duty, in another sense, to 
hold the balance between the diffe- 
rent parts of the Constitution, and to 
sanction nothing that would jeopardize 
or imperil its existence. We are not 
used to see our Ministers carry a lighted 
candle into a powder magazine, or dig 
up the foundations of the Constitution in 
order to ascertain their strength. The 
noble Earl the Foreign Secretary ap- 
pealed to-night, as he did on a former 
night, to the conduct of the Duke of 
Wellington in leading this House. I 
would appeal to the conduct of one under 
whom the noble Earl served, one who 
lived in later times, a Liberal Minister, 
who exercised great power both in Par- 
liament and the country with the most 
cautious reserve and abstention, and 
who was most jealous as regards all the 
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component parts of the Constitution. I 
might refer the noble Earl and Her 
Majesty’s Government to the conduct 
which Lord Palmerston pursued not on 
one occasion only, but on three or four 
occasions not dissimilar to the present. 
Lord Palmerston’s wise and cautious 
policy saved us from a great crisis more 
than once, and from violent dislocation 
of the various parts of the Constitution, 
which we believe to be necessary, and 
which you say are valuable. I quite 
admit that an hereditary Ohamber must 
discharge the duties which devolve upon 
it with great care. There are some 
public questions on which the country 
decides and the House of Commons, as 
the organ of the country, expresses and 
represents that decision. But these ques- 
tions are few. On the other hand, there 
are questions upon which the country 
has no opinion at all, and upon which 
the House of Commons cannot possibly 
express the views of the country. On 
the first class of questions, I cheerfully 
admit that it is the duty of this House to 
bow to the decision of the country when 
it has been once spoken. But with re- 
gard to the larger class of questions, I 
say that this House is entitled, and that 
it is its duty, to claim the right of sus- 
pension of certain Bills and of the re- 
vision of others. I venture to say we 
have done no more than this. If you 
deny us that power, then I say the func- 
tions of this House will become worth- 
less; then our existence here is a mere 
mockery. Our existence, if we have 
any existence at all, is a mere suspended 
animation, and as such it is an existence 
which neither this House nor any House 
worthy of the name could for one mo- 
ment endure. Now, the Radical section 
of the House of Commons is so far con- 
sistent, that whenever there is a dis- 
agreement between the two Houses, it 
calls for our extinction. That is mere 
rhodomontade, no doubt, but it is at 
least consistent with their principles. 
They admit that they do desire to abolish 
us; butI appeal to the good sense and 
justice of the people whether, if this 
House is to continue, it is to continue in 
a condition in which it cannot by any 
possibility exercise its functions usefully 
to the country, or honourably or credit- 
ably to itself as a branch of the Legis- 
lature? If we continue to exist, we 
continue to exist for the good of the 
country, and for our own credit and 
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honour. If we exist for the good of the 
country, then I say we must have cer- 
tain legislative powers—less than the 
powers I have described we cannot pos- 
sibly have—and if we have those powers, 
then I say in fairness, in justice, in right 
to the country, we are bound to exercise 
them. And if we exist for our own 
credit and honour, then we must claim 
free speech and free vote, and a right to 
exercise our duties without fear and 
without favour. The noble Earl taxes 
us with passing a Vote of Censure on 
Her Majesty’s Government. I regret, 
for my own part, that the Resolution 
should be forced to take the form of 
censure. That is inevitable in the nature 
of things. We ask this House to cen- 
sure the course that has been pursued 
not for the sake of passing a mere cen- 
sure on the Government, but in order to 
vindicate the present action and future 
independence of this House as a branch 
of the Legislature which has always been 
free, and which, if it ceased to be free, 
would not deserve any longer to exist. 
Lorp ROMILLY: My Lords, I de- 
sire to say a few words in explanation 
of the vote I mean to give on this ques- 
tion, for from the position I hold, it be- 
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comes a part of my duty not to give the 
vote I intend to give without expressing 


my reasons for giving it. I wish, in the 
first place, your Lordships to consider 
what you are called upon to deal with. 
Her Majesty, through her Ministers, 
suggested a certain measure to both 
Houses of Parliament, which she thought 
it desirable to be carried. Now, what 
has been the course of it, since the be- 
ginning of the Session? That measure, 
the Army Bill, as we all know, passed the 
other House after protracted debates, 
and when it reached this House your 
Lordships resolved that it ought not to 
be passed until certain conditions had 
been complied with. Thereupon, Her 
Majesty immediately passes it without 
your consent. Of course, when I say 
‘“‘ Her Majesty,” it is with a full regard 
to the constitutional doctrine, that what- 
ever the Monarch does is done on the 
advice of the responsible Advisers of the 
Crown. It is very important, in con- 
sidering the subject, to observe the 
peculiar course adopted by the Govern- 
ment in introducing this subject to Par- 
liament. I never knew a case in which 
the Crown interfered personally for the 
purpose of influencing the debates or 
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the decisions of Parliament; but here 
the Queen is put into actual personal 
collision with this House, and it was 
that which creates the great distinction 
in this case. She does not stand as the 
arbiter of a conflict of opinion between 
the two Houses ; but the Queen interferes 
personally, and says to us—‘‘ You have 
said that the Bill shall not be passed— 
but it shall be passed.” Now, I say that 
that is a position in which the Crown 
ought not to be placed, for it inevitably 
does great harm. A ‘great number of 
people in the country believe that the 
acts of the Crown are really the personal 
acts of the Sovereign, and they will 
imagine that the Queen and the House 
of Lords are personally at issue. Such 
a course as that which has been adopted 
is wholly without a precedent since the 
Bill of Rights. I have looked as far as 
my occupation would allow, and I have 
not found a single instance in which the 
Crown has ever interfered to over-ride 
the decision of Parliament in a similar 
way to the present. When I was in 
the House of Commons it was a common 
observation that you must not mention 
the name of the Crown for the purpose 
of influencing anyone; and yet in the 
present case the Crown is brought in 
personally to interfere with the functions 
of this House. Another noble Lord on 
this side called “No, no!’ to-night 
when the noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) said that a ‘‘ dormant” 
Prerogative had been revived, but can 
it be denied that the exercise of this 
Prerogative -was dormant —in fact, that 
in this form it had never been exercised 
before? The noble Earl the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs (Earl 
Granville) referred to a great number 
of instances in which regulations had 
been made for disposing of certain 
places in the Army and the like; but I 
beg to assert they had no resemblance 
whatever to this case. Is there one of 
those cases where that particular case 
had previously been brought before Par- 
liament who had expressed an opinion 
adverse to the exercise of the Preroga- 
tive? if not, no one is a precedent for 
the present proceeding. In all those cases 
the regulation was made by law. The 
Prerogative of the Crown was illegal if 
it affected the private interests of any 
persons whatever. No one could say 
that a Royal dispensation could diminish 
the property or private right of the 
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subject, and accordingly, in the worst of 
times, it was always laid down that 
when the Crown exercised its Preroga- 
tive to the detriment of the rights of 
any private subject, such exercise was 
illegal. Therefore, in all those cases to 
which the noble Earl referred, certainly 
nobody was injured; if any persons 
were injured, they had their redress 
in the Courts of Justice of the country. 
But what is the effect of the present ex- 
ercise of the Prerogative? We must 
consider it in itself, and without regard 
to the future action of Parliament, be- 
cause no one is entitled to defend an im- 
proper exercise of the Prerogative, on 
the ground that it was to be expected 
that Parliament would interfere to re- 
medy the injustice to individuals that 
might be the consequence of the act of 
the Crown. How does the matter stand ? 
An Act passed in 1809, by which the sale 
and purchase of commissions was excepted 
from the operation of the Sale of Offices 
Act, and on the strength of that excep- 
tion, and of other regulations issued by 
the Crown, a number of persons have in- 
vested money in commissions in the 
Army ; and now at a stroke of the pen, by 
the signing of a single Warrant, their 
commissions have been rendered worth- 
less, thereby depriving everyone of those 
persons who under the sanction of an 
Act of Parliament and of Army regula- 
tions had — hundreds, and in some 
instances thousands of pounds for their 
offices, of their pecuniary interests in 
those offices, and even making them 
liable to pay a penalty: and this 
merely on the belief that Parliament 
will think fit to decide whether, and 
to what extent, it will compensate those 
ersons. As I before observed, I have 
ooked for precedents for this case, but 
I have not been able to find one. There 
are plenty of precedents, no doubt, of 
the Crown exercising its Prerogative 
domestically among the servants of the 
Crown and the like, but none where the 
Crown interferes with a large class of 
persons, subject to the administration of 
Parliament. Can that be a just ex- 
exercise of the Prerogative? And if 
we admit the principle, will it not easily 
extend itself to other cases? For in- 
stance, I remember the Reform Bill of 
1830; and when it was rejected by the 
House of Commons there were not a few 
persons who said—‘‘ Well, let the Crown 
send a writ to Manchester, to Birming- 
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ham, and other large towns to elect Mem- 
bers of Parliament.”’ This had been done 
in scores of cases in the earlier period 
of our history. But that was not con- 
sidered either a just or, in the proper 
sense of the word, a constitutional pro- 
ceeding, and it was not adopted. But 
why? Because the matter had been 
submitted to Parliament, and the mat- 
ter could not constitutionally be taken 
at their hands. Again, observe an- 
other consequence of the issue of this 
Royal Warrant. It is either to be 
acted on, or not to be acted on. If it 
is to be acted on, then the purchase 
clauses of the Army Bill are wholly 
superfluous, and this result will follow 
—that the next Prime Minister may 
consider purchase to be a very good 
thing, and he may restore it; and you 
are thus leading to a possible state of 
uncertainty infinitely greater than any 
that would have resulted from the action 
of your Lordships’ House. But if it is 
intended to act upon the Royal Warrant, 
I can only say that it is the most violent 
method of making your Lordships eat 
your own words that can well be con- 
ceived. Why did not the Government 
call upon the House of Commons for an 
Address to the Queen, asking Her to 
issue a Warrant putting an end to pur- 
chase? That would have been perfectly 
legitimate, and no doubt the Queen might 
then have acted as an arbiter between the 
two Houses. I cannot but suspect the 
reason to have been that they were ap- 
prehensive that the House of Commons 
would not assent to that course, with 
such a majority as they would think 
sufficient to justify such a proceeding. 
If that course had been taken, how- 
ever, the difficulty between the two 
Houses would have been no greater than 
it was made when your Lordships threw 
out the Bill—for I admit that the vote 
of the second reading was intended to 
defeat the Bill. In these matters the 
Crown never interferes where there is 
no opposition, except at the instance of 
one or the other House of Parliament ; 
and, therefore, hitherto I have con- 
sidered the question as if the Warrant 
were perfectly legal. But is it legal ? 
I entertain very considerable doubts 
about it, though I will not give a confi- 
dent opinion, as I have been too much 
occupied to look into the question to the 
full extent I could desire. But the Pre- 
rogative is either sanctioned by the Bill 
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of Rights, or it is independent of it. 
The Bill of Rights says that no dispen- 
sation shall be valid, unless it is done by 
an Act of Parliament authorized by the 
Act itself. Is this Warrant issued by 
the authority of the Act of Parliament 
of 1809? Certainly not. The words of 
the clause in question, by which com- 
missions in the Army are excepted from 
the operation of this Act, are these— 

“ Provided always, that it shall not extend to 
any purchases, sale, or exchange, of any commis- 
sions in His Majesty’s forces, for such prices as 
may be regulated by any regulation made or to be 
made by His Majesty in that behalf.” 


That is the whole of it. Where do you 
see in that power to put an end to the 
regulation price ; although it is true that 
under that Act purchase might have 
been got rid of by a subterfuge, to 
which, however, no Court of Justice 
would for one moment have listened to 
—namely, by reducing the regulation 
prices to 6d. or 1s.? But to say that a 
power given by Parliament to any one 
to regulate prices gives that person a 
right to abolish or prohibit the thing for 
which the price was to be given, is con- 
trary to common sense and a violation 
of any rule of construction. The War- 
rant, therefore, cannot be supported by 
the Act of 1809, or by any Act author- 
ized by the Bill of Rights. Then, can it 
be supported by the Prerogative of the 
Crown left untouched by the Bill of 
Rights? That Prerogative, according to 
all the highest legal authorities, must 
be exercised in such a manner as not to 
injure anyone; and, if it do, it is il- 
legal; but the result of this would be 
a serious injury to a considerable class 
of persons, unless you put in a clause 
for their compensation. It is impossible, 
however, to support the exercise of the 
Prerogative of the Crown upon the faith 
that Parliament will do something which 
is to take the sting out of it. If it could 
be so supported, no exercise of the Royal 
Prerogative would be illegal. It might 
be a fit thing for your Lordships to have 
the opinion of the Judges upon it, and 
I should like to know whether the opi- 
nion of the Solicitor or the Attorney 
General was taken upon the subject. 
Your Lordships came to a vote upon the 
Bill early on Tuesday morning, about 3 
o’clock, and the Warrant was signed at 
Osborne on Thursday afternoon. In my 
experience of the sort of cases laid be- 
fore the Law Officers of the Crown, they 
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would not have had time to consider the 
matter in the interval. Well, then, what 
a precipitate proceeding this is, and 
what object can there be, except to com- 
pel your Lordships to come to a decision 
which is dissented from by the majority 
of your Lordships’ House. This is not a 
case of verbal criticisms, as might be 
supposed from some of the observa- 
tions which have fallen from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, but it is a great 
constitutional question, which has never 
been raised since 1690. There has been 
an exercise of the Prerogative of the 
Queen, not for her own advantage, but 
at the instigation of her Government ; 
and I believe wholly unconscious of the 
circumstance that a similar power might 
be inflicted upon either House of Parlia- 
ment, as occasion might require ; and the 
question is, whether your Lordships are 
to stand forward in the breach, and pro- 
test against what has been done? I am 
of opinion that it is your duty to do so, 
and that you would be shrinking from 
the due exercise of the constitutional func- 
tions vested in you unless you did so. I 
will not detain your Lordships further ; 
but I think that as I am going against all 
my Friends in this matter, that it would 
not be becoming in me to support the 
Motion of the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Richmond) without stating the conclu- 
sion at which I had arrived, after care- 
ful consideration, of the real constitu- 
tional justice of the case. 

Lorp PENZANCE said, he could 
quite understand that the step taken by 
the Government in that matter came 
upon the public by surprise; and that 
the question was one of considerable im- 
portance, looking at the way in which the 
course taken had been attacked, and the 
principles which were said to be involved. 
He could not but think that the language 
of exaggeration had been employed in 
describing what had been done— a 
great constitutional wrong, an outrage 
to that House, a constitutional wrench, 
and an entirely illegal act; and he 
thought that the noble and learned Lord 
who last spoke (Lord Romilly) would 
find that in the opinion of the Judges in 
Westminster Hall that proceeding was 
perfectly legal. Moreover, its legality had 
not been questioned even by the noble 
Duke opposite (the Duke of Richmond). 
The charge brought against the Govern- 
ment by the Resolution was that ‘‘during 
the progress”’ of a measure through Par- 
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liament they had recourse to the authority 
of the Crown. But was there any progress 
in connection with the measure at the 
time? Their Lordships had refused to read 
Bill a second time until certain things 
had been done, which could not be done 
that Session ; and therefore the Bill had 
been substantially rejected. Under 
those cireumstances the Government was 
justified in regarding the Bill as dead, 
and in shaping their course on that sup- 
position. But what steps were the Go- 
vernment, acting on the assumption that 
the measure had been practically set 
aside for the present Session, bound to 
take? By the Act of 1809 the sale of 
commissions on conditions other than 
those laid down by regulations contained 
in subsequent Royal Warrants were de- 
clared to be illegal, and that statute 
further enacted that such illegal sales 
should involve the forfeiture of the com- 
missions, the subjects of such sales; 
that such commissions being sold by the 
Crown, half their proceeds, not exceed- 
ing £500, should go to the informer ; 
and that all persons aiding and abetting 
such sales should be liable to be indicted 
for a misdemeanour. As the law now 
stood, those were the penalties that had 
been incurred by all officers who had 
purchased or sold commissions for more 
than the regulation prices; and it was 
only surprising that the existing illegal 
practice should have gone on for so many 
years without some evil-minded indivi- 
dual calling them to account for the 
breach of the law which they had com- 
mitted, perhaps even to the extent of 
indicting the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. Card- 
well) himself, for misdemeanour, on ac- 
count of his unwilling and unavoidable 
complicity in that nefarious commerce. 
Not only that, but the fact of the obliga- 
tion of the War Office to put an end to 
it being made public, it was obvious 
that the system could not be allowed to 
continue. The action of the Government 
might have been good or bad ; but, after 
all, what else could they do? The Go- 
vernment, therefore, having in view the 
Reports of the Royal Commission and 
the Committee which had been appointed 
to consider this question, had come to 
the conclusion that the time had arrived 
when a complete stop must be put to 
these illegal sales, and therefore they 
had introduced this measure in order to 


secure to the officers the re-payment of 
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the over-regulation as well as the regu- 
lation prices, which they had paid 
under a system for which they were not 
personally responsible, and also to ob- 
tain from them an indemnity for the 
breach of thelaw. The measure having 
been practically rejected by their Lord- 
ships, the Government, in order to throw 
a shield over the officers, exposed as 
they were to the penalties liable to be 
imposed upon them by the violation of 
the provisions of the Act, determined, 
both in accordance with their duty and 
and inclination, to put an end to pur- 
chase altogether by Royal Warrant. 
Upon the question whether or not it was 
legal for the Crown to issue such a Royal 
Warrant after the matter had been sub- 
mitted to Parliament, he should not 
enter, because the legality of the instru- 
ment could easily be tested in their 
Courts of Law. The Government had been 
taunted with having unnecessarily in- 
voked the Prerogative. Undoubtedly, the 
word Prerogative had had an ugly sound 
in former days, when Prerogative had 
usually been exercised in order to invade 
the liberties of the people; but in the 
present instance it must be acknowledged 
on all hands that, theoretically at least, 
the Army was constitutionally under the 
control and management of the Crown ; 
and, in accordance with that doctrine, 
the Crown had exercised that power 
freely, and without question. The Pre- 
rogative, therefore, which had been ex- 
ercised in the present case was merely 
an exercise of the right of control which 
all were entitled to exercise over their 
own households. He could scarcely be- 
lieve his ears when the noble Marquess 
opposite (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
had declared the step taken by the Go- 
vernment to be the revival of a dormant 
Prerogative of the Crown. In 1721, in 
1766, in 1773, in 1783, in 1818, in 1851, 
and in 1861 Royal Warrants had been 
issued, regulating the conditions under 
which the sales of commissions in the 
Army might be effected; and therefore 
it was absurd to pretend that the right 
of the Crown to issue such Warrants 
had become dormant. The only ques- 
tion that remained for consideration was 
whether the step that the Government 
had taken in the matter was a politic 
one, and one that was called for by the 
peculiar circumstances of the case ? 
During the whole of the debate he had 
heard no course put forward as being 
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preferable to that which had been 
adopted by the Government. It had 
certainly been suggested that the Go- 
vernment should have contented them- 
selves for the present with abolishing 
the over-regulation prices; but so long 
as purchase was permitted at all, it had 
been found utterly futile to endeavour 
to prevent over-regulation prices being 
paid for commissions, and therefore the 
Government had felt themselves bound 
to put an end to the purchase and sale 
of commissions altogether. Turning to 
the Resolution now before the House, 
he regarded it as intending to mean that 
Her Majesty’s Government, after having 
submitted the subject to the determina- 
tion of Parliament, had acted improperly 
in setting aside that determination, and 
in taking upon themselves to decide the 
question by means of an exercise of the 
Royal Prerogative. But it would not 
have done for the Government to have 
introduced into Parliament a Bill merely 
to give compensation and an indemnity 
to the officers, because then it might 
have fairly been asked how it was that 
no complete scheme had been submitted 
to Parliament dealing with the subject 
of the abolition of purchase as a whole. 
The Bill having been practically rejected 
by their Lordships’ House — although 
doubtless it was capable of being revived 
—the Government had been forced to 
deal with the matter in the best way 
they could. As far as he understood 
what was going to happen, noble Lords 
on both sides of the House were about 
to read the Bill a second time; but it 
was proposed on the part of noble 
Lords opposite, to preface their assent 
to the second reading of the measure 
with the Resolution now under discus- 
sion. And here he must ask what pos- 
sible benefit could be achieved by pass- 
ing such a Resolution? Would the 
character of the House be vindicated by 
their Lordships agreeing to such an ex- 
pression of opinion? Of course, if their 
Lordships felt that the House had been 
outraged and insulted by the conduct of 
the Government, he could understand 
that the passing of sucha Vote of Censure 
might be regarded as a sort of retalia- 
tion—a poor sort of retaliation at the 
best. He ventured, however, to declare 
that there had been no intention what- 
ever on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to outrage or to insult their 
Lordships’ House. The measure in 
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—— having been practically rejected, 
the Government had a right to regard 
it as dead, and to take a steps under 
those circumstances as they considered 
to be necessary ; and their conduct could 
in no way be regarded as having the 
slightest reference to the decision ar- 
rived at by their Lordships’ House. It 
was sometimes said that that House was 
bound to accept all measures that were 
passed by the House of Commons; but 
he contended that the independence of 
the House of Lords was one of the 
greatest possessions of the country. If 
ever such a question should arise he 
would be the last to agree to the propo- 
sition that that House existed only for 
the purpose of registering the decrees of 
the House of Commons. Better not 
exist at all than that. And if it could 
be shown that that Warrant was an 
attack on their independence, he, for 
one, would be the very last person to 
speak a word in its favour. Now, no- 
body expected that the Motion if carried 
would have any effect on Her Majesty’s 
Government in the way of changing the 
Administration, and what then would be 
the use of passing it? That House only 
acted in dignity when it acted for some 
definite and constitutional purpose. Those 
who thought an affront had been put 
ou that House would doubtless sup- 
port the Resolution. Those, again, who 
thought that the conduct of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government of general affairs 
had not been satisfactory would support 
the Resolution. But those who, like 
himself, felt that the dignity of that 
House was not involved, and that the 
Government had adopted the only course 
open to them in the discharge of their 
responsibilty to the country and to the 
Army, the officers of which might be 
subject to a criminal prosecution, would 
refuse to assent to a course which, in 
his opinion, was in every way ill- 
advised. 

Tue ‘Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
when I entered this House a few hours 
ago I had no intention of taking any 
part in this discussion, but I understand 
that I have been referred to by the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Argyll), who quoted 
me as having given encouragement and 
support to the Government, and as even 
in some measure having suggested the 
course which the Government have now 
adopted, by way of relieving themselves 
from the embarrassment created by the 
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vote of the other night. I feel it due 
to myself to say in the most distinct 
manner—and I am sure I shall be borne 
out by all who listened to what I then 
said—that no language of that kind was 
ever used, or intended to be used, by me. 
It is true that I warned my noble Friends 
on this side of the House that there was 
a possibility that the Government would 
adopt this course; and that I had been 
informed that it was legally within their 
power to do so; but I do not think it 
requires very much argument to show 
that between pointing out that a certain 
course is possible, and encouraging or 
recommending that course, there is an 
exceedingly wide difference. To use a 
homely illustration, suppose that a friend 
of mine was in the habit of going to 
bed at night leaving the door of his 
house unlocked, and that I warned my 
friend that if he persisted in that care- 
lessness he would be very likely to find 
some day or another that his house had 
been robbed, I do not think it could 
fairly be contended that such a warning 
on my part was intended, or could ope- 
rate as an encouragement to robbery. 
If, in the first instance, the Government 
had held the language that this question 
of purchase, being one concerning the 
discipline and organization of the Army, 
lay within the scope of the Royal Pre- 
rogative, and that, upon that ground, 
they did not intend to ask for a Par- 
liamentary decision upon it; but that 
they intended to abolish it on their own 
responsibility as Ministers of the Crown, 
in preference to laying their proposal 
before both Houses of Parliament, and 
awaiting a discussion upon the subject— 
I say, that if they had in the first in- 
stance taken that course, whatever may 
be said of the legality or constitutional 
character of that course, that is a matter 
on which I should have desired the opi- 
nion of higher authorities than myself; 
but I could not have denied that that 
was a course of action perfectly logical, 
quite consistent, and which would very 
probably prove to be legal. What we 
have to complain of is, not that this 
matter has been dealt with by the power 
of the Executive, but that it has first 
been put nominally and ostensibly under 
our control and under the control of the 
other House of Parliament, and then 
suddenly and unexpectedly it has been 
withdrawn from us. I think that both 
we and the other House of Parliament 
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have a right to — that both they 
and we have been allowed for weeks and 
months together to discuss this subject, 
with the full understanding, and in the 
belief on both sides, that it was a subject 
on which the decision of Parliament would 
be taken and abided by; and that the 
Government have allowed both the other 
branch of the Legislature and ourselves 
to discuss the matter upon these terms, 
they knowing all the time that these 
discussions would go for nothing, and 
that they had the final decision in their 
own hands. That is a course of pro- 
ceeding for which there is, as far as I 
am aware, no precedent in our political 
life. There is only one thing to which 
I can liken it. It is very much as if a 
solicitor who had been employed in the 
affairs of some person lately deceased 
were to allow two parties to go to law 
upon the merits of a certain will made 
by that deceased person, the solicitor 
having all the while in his custody a 
will of a later date by which to super- 
sede it. The plea that is put forward 
for this certainly unusual course is— 
‘‘Oh! think of the poor officers! Think 
of their suspense, and of the inconveni- 
ence to them, and of the danger lest 
they should lose compensation for the 
over-regulation prices!” I have never 
doubted or denied that if the matter 
dragged on through the whole of the 
present Parliament, if you went to a 
General Election under these circum- 
stances, there might be a very fair ques- 
tion whether the over-regulation prices 
would not be imperilled, and for this 
reason —that the electors not having 
been consulted on the subject-would not be 
held to be in any way bound by any vote 
that had been given by a former Parlia- 
ment, or by any Parliamentary arrange- 
ment which had been made between 
Ministers and other Members of the 
House. It would be a fair argument to 
say that in the event of a General Elec- 
tion the over-regulation prices would be 
endangered, but to carry it further and 
to say—‘‘ We do not venture to hang up 
this matter for six months; we do not 
venture to come forward with a new Bill 
next year, because we have no security 
that the same Members of the same 
Parliament, who deliberately after weeks 
and months of discussion voted compen- 
sation for over-regulation prices, con- 
sidering that compensation to be just, 
would do so again”—to say that those 
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same men, Members of the same Parlia- 
ment, would in the beginning of next 
year refuse a grant which they had voted 
eight or nine months before, would be 
to hold language which would be a 
severer censure and a sharper sarcasm 
on Parliamentary government than any 
I have ever heard. I sat for many years 
in the House of Commons, and I confess 
that I formed of that body a somewhat 
higher opinion than appears to be enter- 
tained by those who command a majority 
in it at the present time. [Earl Gran- 
vittE: No, no!} If, as I understand, 
the noble Earl opposite repudiates that 
ground, then I sbeold like to know what 
other ground they have for acting in 
this singularly precipitate manner? If, 
as I now understand him to contend, 
there would no difficulty in obtaining 
the same terms next Session, then I say 
the Government have cut from under 
their feet the only plea, the only ground 
to which I can attach the slightest 
efficacy. I wish to put upon the act 
of the Government the best construc- 
tion it will bear, and therefore I will 
not say that there was in the minds 
of the Government or in the minds of 
those who support them an idea of en- 
trapping this House into a vote which, 
whether right or wrong, was sure to be 
unpopular out-of-doors, and would be- 
come ridiculous if the subsequent act of 
the Governmentrendereditnugatory. But 
I think, if necessary, I could find some jus- 
tification for that view of their course in 
the language used by a Member of the 
Cabinet, for I noticed an ominous and 
significant remark that fell from a Mem- 
ber of the Government not long ago when 
speaking of another measure, and one 
of great constitutional importance, as to 
which there was ‘‘ elsewhere’’ a ques- 
tion whether it should come up to us or 
not. That Member of the Cabinet said 
it was essential that the measure should 
be sent up to the House of Lords. Why? 
In order that it might be passed this 
year? No; but in order that on the 
House of Lords might be thrown the 
responsibility of its rejection. We now 
know, assuming the course of the Go- 
vernment to be legally and constitu- 
tionally right, that the decision of this 
House need not have been asked for in 
this question of purchase at all; but we 
were induced to vote upon it and to 
give a vote which to the great mass of the 
people would be in some degree un- 
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popular ; while another Bill is also to 
e sent up to us not in order that we 
may pass it, but in order that we may 
incur the unpopularity of rejecting it. 
If it were the case that anyone was 
leading an agitation against this House, 
and if for that purpose it was with him 
an object to weaken the moral influence 
and authority of this House, I say he 
could have taken no course more adroitly 
calculated to achieve that object than 
that which the Government have taken. 
The noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Penzance) says—‘‘ The action of the 
Government may have been good or 
bad; but, after all, what else could 
they have done?” If the Government 
chose by their mismanagement of affairs 
to put themselves in an utterly false 
position, are we responsible for that? 
Ifan undoubtedly embarrassing situation 
must result from their failure to obtain 
the support of this House to their mea- 
sure, was that an event which it was 
entirely beyond their power to foresee? 
Was it not easy to make provision for 
it? There is no escape from the alter- 
native. If they foresaw a difficulty they 
were bound not to put the Legislature 
and the country into that difficulty. If 
they did not foresee it that is another 
illustration of what we have often heard 
—that as ‘‘much mischief may be pro- 
duced by well-intentioned blundering 
as by deliberate and designed wrong- 
doing.” I think this step is bad as 
a constitutional proceeding, but that 
it is still worse as a precedent. Re- 
gretting, for my own part, that the 
Government should have adopted this 
course, and thereby have endangered 
what I consider to be a good cause, I do 
most heartily join in the Vote of Censure 
which we are asked to pass upon them. 
The noble and learned Lord appeals toour 
sense of practical utility, and he says— 
‘‘ Whether the Government are right or 
wrong, what benefit will this Resolution 
effect?’ I say the benefit will be this, 
it may not—it will not—produce a poli- 
tical change; it will not undo what has 
been done; but, at least, we shall have 
put on record our opinion that power 
does not constitute right, that astute- 
ness is not statesmanship, and that sharp 
practice does not pay in the long run. 
Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, that 


when that debate opened, their Lord- 
ships were told that they should rather 
look to the interests of the public; but 
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he feared they had fallen away from their 
first excellent intentions, and had now 
ot into a complicated position, for from 
y purchase and over-regulation they 
had roamed as far as the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights. The noble and 
learned (Lord Romilly) hadrecommended 
them to callin the aid of the Judges; but 
he (the Duke of Somerset) thought that 
the public themselves would require to 
be the judges on the subject under dis- 
cussion. Under the circumstances in 
which they were placed, what did the 
Government intend to do? If the Go- 
vernment had proposed to refer this 
question to public meetings during the 
autumn, he confessed that he thought 
they would have been liable to censure, 
for the merits of the question were too 
difficult and complicated for discussion 
at public meetings. Then, what course 
was to be taken? As many of the 
arguments in favour of purchase went 
to the maintenance of that system on 
principle, he saw no chance of amend- 
ing the system, except by such a course 
as that taken by the Government ; 
though he thought a little more time 
might have been allowed to pass after 
the vote come to by that House. He 
could not agree in the statement that the 
exercise of that power by the Crown was 
illegal, when there existed so many pre- 
cedents of Royal Warrants regulating 
and, in some cases, abolishing purchase, 
and on that ground, he should vote in 
favour of the Government, though he 
could not have done so had the Resolu- 
tion before the House been strictly cor- 
rect. The Resolution spoke of “ the in- 
terposition of the Executive during the 
progress of a measure ;” but the fact was 
that that measure was practically put an 
end to by the vote to which their Lord- 
ships came. It has been candidly ad- 
mitted that such was the object for 
which many votes at least had been 
given. Considering that the Cabinet and 
the majority of the House of Commons 
were in favour of abolishing purchase, 
he could see no other course for the Go- 
vernment to pursue than that which 
they had taken. 

THe Eart or LONGFORD said, he 
voted for the second reading of the Army 
Regulation Bill, partly on the ground 
that he thought it desirable the Govern- 
ment should be free to proceed with the 
amendment of the military system, to 
which amendment they said purchaso 
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was an obstacle, and also because he 
thought that purchase itself could not 
be defended ; andif he felt satisfied with 
that vote, he must say that he should be 
equally satisfied with the very different 
vote he was now going to give, because 
he could not approve the Government 
interposing in respect to a matter before 
Parliament. It appeared to him that 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government, having before the com- 
mencement of the Session decided to pro- 
ceed in this matter by Parliamentary 
methods, had thereby limited himself to 
that course of action; and that the right 
hon. Gentleman should overrule an un- 
satisfactory vote by drawing a rusty 
Sword of State in the shape of a Royal 
Prerogative to cut through a difficulty 
was a step which could not be approved 
by any temperate observer of the forms in 
which Government should be conducted. 
Ministers might describe their action as 
the abatement of an illegality by a legal 
measure ; but to others it must look like 
an unusual and arbitrary exercise of 
power, and as such it deserved what it 
would shortly receive—the just censure 
of that House. It was a grave question 
whether such a power ought to rest in 
the hands of any Government; and hay- 
ing regard to the hand in which it now 
rested, it would probably be the duty of 
their Lordships to consider the question 
very soon. Though he voted on a pre- 
vious occasion for the second reading of 
the Bill, he must now decline any fur- 
ther connection with such unsafe coun- 
sellors. 

Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, if your 
Lordships had rejected the measure 
proposed to you without consideration, 
you would have been very much to 
blame; but that by no means being the 
case, I think Her Majesty’s Government 
culpable for interposing in the discus- 
sion, and putting an end to the matter 
by an absolute exercise of the Preroga- 
tive of the Crown. As Peers of the 
Realm, we may be allowed to take as 
great an interest in the honour of the 
Army and the integrity of the kingdom 
as any of Her Majesty’s Ministers or 
any Member of the House of Commons; 
and if that isso, then the question arises, 
supposing your Lordships to agree in 
the proposal contained in the Bill, what 
system of military organization should 
we put in place of that proposed to be 
done away with? It is well known that 
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purchase in the Army has existed for a 
very long time, and the Act of 1809 
was an Act confirming, by way of ex- 
ception, the practice of the sale and 
purchase of commissions. I am, how- 
ever, persuaded that it is expedient to 
abolish purchase because I think it 
wrong to let a young man entering the 
Army understand that his success in 
his profession must consist in’ having 
plenty of money to buy promotion. If, 
in proposing the abolition of purchase, 
the Government have neither provided 
a system of voluntary retirement nor put 
forward any other plan which would 
have ensured a proper flow of promotion, 
the result must be that you will have 
officers at the head of your regiments 
who are disabled by age and infirmity 
from commanding them properly. It 
was permissible, therefore, for the noble 
Duke opposite (the Duke of Richmond) 
and the House of Lords to ask what 
system would be substituted for that 
which was to be abolished. I believe 
the noble Duke made those inquiries not 
with a view merely to impede the pro- 
gress of the Bill, but to obtain a good 
settlement of this question. ‘‘ What,” 
he asked, ‘‘is your plan for the retire- 
ment of officers? What is your plan 
for the amalgamation of the Army with 
the Militia and the Reserves? What 
are the other changes you propose with 
a view to give you an effective Army? 
After we know what you propose we 
will consider your Bill.” We know 
both how desirable and how advisable it 
is to secure a good system; and I be- 
lieve that if the Government had been 
really in earnest and had had a good 
plan, the House would have taken it 
into immediate consideration. If after 
the Bill had been passed by the House 
of Commons the Government had no 
plan whatever for rendering the Army 
efficient, then they were to blame for 
not having a plan. If they had such a 
plan then they were still more to blame, 
because it it is clear that if they had 
made up their minds they had nothing 
to do but draw up a clear memorandum, 
which, if placed before this House, would 
have been properly considered, and, if it 
disclosed a good plan, would have been 
supported by a majority. I must say, 
however, that I hardly expected the 
Government to adopt such a course, be- 
cause they seem throughout to have had 
quite as strong an opinion as that of the 
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Pope in their own infallibility, while 
those who differed from them were 
threatened with excommunication. As 
to the exercise of the Prerogative, it 
goes against the clear will of Parliament 
as set forth in the Act of 1809. No 
doubt you may say that, as purchase 
can only be made by the Queen’s Regu- 
lations, you put an end to purchase if 
you abolish all the regulations. But 
that is not performing your duty in the 
way intended by Parliament; and you 
might as well say that if the Committee 
of Council proposed no further grants of 
money for the support of the State-aided 
schools, those schools should be put an 
end to. If you say that Ministers may 
act in such a case without an Act of 
Parliament, you give to the Prerogative 
of the Crown an arbitrary exercise which 
has never been seen since the reign of 
Elizabeth, and which would not have 
been attempted by George III. or Wil- 
liam IV. If that be so, the responsibility 
of the Ministry is very serious. Such a 
use of the Royal Prerogative is one 
which no Minister is justified in advising, 
and that being so, I think this House is 
perfectly justified in giving its opinion 
that it is an undue exercise of the Pre- 
rogative, and ought to be strongly con- 
demned. I shall vote, therefore, for 
the Motion of the noble Duke. Though 
this may not be a great emergency, it is 
a serious one, and the conduct of the 
Government may lead to mischief which, 
if not arrested in time, may be of the 
gravest importance to the country. I 
see that the newspapers which favour 
the step taken by the Government taunt 
the House of Lords with being totally 
insignificant in themselves, and with 
having pursued a selfish course in regard 
to purchase. The Government, of course, 
do not share this opinion, but their con- 
duct rather reminds one of Sheridan’s 
lines— 
‘* Whose spur insidiously applied 
Provokes the caper it affects to chide.” 

Certainly that seems to be the effect of 
the Royal Warrant. In conclusion, in 
protesting against any such step as that 
proposed, let me quote lines which have 
been quoted before with reference to 
those who wish to destroy the House of 
Lords, and put an end to a Constitution 
which has given as much freedom and 
happiness as I believe any Constitution 
or any Government have conferred, or 
any people upon earth have enjoyed— 
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“ Fond, impious man, thinkest thou that sanguine 
cloud 

Thy hand has raised can quench the orb of 
2 


day ? 
To-morrow he renews his golden flood, 
And warms the nations with redoubled ray.” 


Lorp NORTHBROOK said, he wished 
to say only a few words. He was glad 
to have the authority of the noble Earl 
who had last spoken (Earl Russell) in 
favour of the abolition of purchase, but 
questioned the construction he had put 
upon the Act of 1809. The object of that 
Act was to prohibit the sale of offices, 
and to limit and control the purchase 
or sale of commissions, and visit with 
condign punishment all who dealt with 
commissions in any other way than 
that fixed by the regulations from the 
Crown. If that construction were cor- 
rect, the position of the Government 
was different from that described by the 
noble Earl. It had been proved that 
the regulation prices were inseparably 
linked with the over-regulation prices, 
and as the latter involved the improper 
practices which it was the object of the 
Act of 1809 to restrain, it followed that 
the exercise of the power of the Crown 
for the purpose of withdrawing the re- 
gulations which alone made the pur- 
chase and sale of commissions legal was 
in complete accordance with the spirit 
of that Act. With the exception of the 
noble Earl, and some others, the whole 
opposition to the Government Bill had 
come from the supporters of the system 
of purchase; the Motion of the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Richmond) which had 
been already passed, was based upon the 
maintenance of the same system, and 
there was no attempt to propose any 
alternative plan. The noble Earl (the 
Earl of Derby) who to-night had an- 
swered arguments which were never 
used by the Government, had on a pre- 
vious night, in a remarkable speech, said 
that purchase might be abolished inde- 
pendently of Parliament ;-that the system 
was doomed, and that he did not see 
what was to be gained by delay. And 
according to the noble Karl, purchase 
haying been abolished by the exercise of 
the power of the Crown, a Vote might 
have been taken in the House of Com- 
mons for the payment of over-regulation 
prices. To-night, however, the noble 
Bat] gave their Lordships to understand 
that the suggestion which he had made 
in his speech on the second reading was 
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one that could not possibly be carried 
into practical action. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: What I said 
was that there was high authority in 
favour of the course of which the noble 
Lord (Lord Northbrook) speaks as being 
a legal course ; but I did not say a word 
as to its being a course which in my 
opinion it would be right or wise to 
adopt. 

Lorpv NORTHBROOK: The noble 
Earl seemed to admit the course would 
be a legal course, and he (Lord North- 
brook) saw no reason, therefore, why 
he should be at all surprised that it 
should be adopted. Be that as it might, 
the noble Earl had stated that, if the 
course taken by the Government in 
abolishing purchase had been taken some 
time back, his objections would pro- 
bably not have been so great as those 
which he had that evening expressed. 
But he entirely forgot that both the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment and the Secretary of State for 
War had held the most unmistakable 
language on the subject in the House of 
Commons. They said the abolition of 
purchase must, in the opinion of the 
Government, be carried into effect with- 
out delay, and that an Act of Parliament 
was necessary for the purpose, only in 
order that full and liberal justice might 
be done to the officers of the Army. He 
(Lord Northbrook) had made the same 
statement on moving the second reading 
of the Army a Ug Bill. When, 
therefore, noble Lords opposite spoke 
of the course which the Government 
had adopted as a surprise, he (Lord 
Northbrook) had a right to maintain, 
on the contrary, that the objection which 
they took to it was a novel objection 
which had never been raised during 
the discussions in the other House of 
Parliament, or during the three long 
nights of debate in their Lordships’ 
House. He must add that the Go- 
vernment had received that evening very 
few suggestions as to the course which 
they should have pursued. One of those 
few, however, was made by the noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) who appeared to be more 
strongly impressed than many of those 
around him with the difficulties which 
stood in the way of continuing purchase 
after the strong expression of opinion 
contained in the Report of the Royal 
Commission, with respect to the existence 
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and effect of over-regulation prices. The 
noble Marquess said he would not com- 
plain if the Government had taken steps 
to put a stop to over-regulation prices, 
and that the course he would have ad- 
vised was that the Government should 
accept the rejection of the Bill and then 

roceed to take measures to do away 
with those prices. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Compensation being given to the officers. 

Lorp NORTHBROOK: But how 
would the noble Marquess have com- 
pensated the officers? By a Vote of the 
House of Commons ? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: Yes. 

Lorp NORTHBROOK: If they had 
taken that course they would have placed 
the House of Commons in the position 
of awarding compensation for practices 
which were illegal by statute, and that 
entirely without the sanction of the 
House of Lords. But how would the 
noble Marquess reconcile that course 
with that dignity which properly be- 
longed to their Lordships’ House, and 
of which he was so strenuous an up- 
holder? To him (Lord Northbrook) it 
appeared that to render practices legal 
by the mere vote of the House of Com- 
mons which were by statute illegal would 
be to inflict a grave insult on the House 
of Lords. And how, he should like to 
know, did the noble Marquess propose to 
carry out his suggestion that over-regu- 
lation prices should be prevented ? Was 
it to be a sham or reality? If it was to 
be merely a brutum fulmen, no Govern- 
ment ought, he maintained, to act in a 
manner which would be so unworthy of 
its position; while, if it were to be a 
reality, it could be secured only by chang- 
ing the whole system of promotion in the 
Army, and sweeping away that regimen- 
tal system of which noble Lords opposite 
were such strenuous supporters. It was 
impossible, as anyone who had looked 
carefully into the question must admit, 
to abolish over-regulation prices without 
abolishing regulation prices also, and in 
the Report of the Royal Commission it 
was distinctly stated that they must fall 
together; while, in addition, the expe- 
rience of two centuries pointed in the 
same direction. The result of the sug- 
gestion of the noble Marquess would 
be that the dignity of the House of 
Lords would be supported at the ex- 
pense of the officers of the Army; for 
the officers would be unable to get that 
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compensation for their equitable claims 
which had been recognized by both 
Houses of Parliament, and which he was 
sure were recognized also by the good 
sense and good feeling of the whole coun- 
try. The plan of the noble Marquess was 
the only alternative plan which he had 
heard recommended in the course of the 
discussion, and he should not dwell fur- 
ther upon it, nor endeavour to enforce the 
arguments which had been so ably urged 
by his noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs in support of 
the policy ofthe Government. He would 
simply add that while he did not share 
the high responsibility of the Members 
of the Cabinet in reference to the ques- 
tion, he would accept his own share of 
any censure which their Lordships might 
think it right to pass on the Government 
with the conviction that they had taken 
the only course which they could possibly 
take with a due regard to the public in- 
terest, to the equitable claims of the 
officers of the Army, and to the necessity 
of putting an end to a notorious viola- 
tion of the law. 

Lorp CAIRNS: While the noble 
Lord who has just sat down (Lord 
Northbrook) is endeavouring to ascer- 
tain with accuracy the proper descrip- 
tion of the feelings with which he 
will accept the censure of this House, 
I will venture to call the attention of 
your Lordships to some important ad- 
missions which have been made in the 
course of this debate. The noble Duke 
the Secretary of State for India (the 
Duke of Argyll) has informed us that 
on this question the conduct of the Go- 
vernment is absolutely without prece- 
dent. That is a serious statement, 
coming from one of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. When at this advanced period of 
our history the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in an important act of government 
is found to be absolutely without prece- 
dent, it certainly seems to me that it 
behoves your Lordships critically and 
narrowly to examine the grounds for the 
justification of that conduct. But I must, 
at the outset, point out another circum- 
stance, in respect to which the position of 
the Government appears to me to be also 
without precedent. The Motion which 
has now been submitted to your Lordships 
has been properly described as a Vote of 
Censure on the Government. That Mo- 
tion has been resisted by various Mem- 
bers of the Ministry, but resisted by 
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only two Members of your Lordships’ 
House who do not hold place in the Go- 
vernment. One of those noble Lords is 
my noble and learned Friend opposite 
(Lord Penzance); and what did he say? 
Borrowing a phrase which I am told is 
not uncommon in his Court, he spoke of 
the ‘“‘impropriety of the conduct of the 
Government,” adding that he was fully 
alive to the weight cf the arguments 
which had been adduced as to that im- 
propriety. Another advocate of the Go- 
vernment was the noble Duke opposite, 
who was formerly at the head of the 
Admiralty (the Duke of Somerset). How 
did he support them? He thinks the 
act which we propose to censure might 
have been better done and with more 
temper; and that if the Resolution 
of my noble Friend behind me (the 
Duke of Richmond) did not happen 
to contain the words ‘‘ during the pro- 
gress of a measure,” he would not give 
his vote in favour of the Government. 
But there was another admission made 
by the noble Duke the Secretary of State 
for India (the Duke of Argyll), on which 
I wish to say a word. He told us that 
the act of the Crown was, indeed, an act 
of Prerogative, but that it was an act of 
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Prerogative fortified by statute ; and my 
noble and learned Friend who supported 
the Government (Lord Penzance) stated 
that he did not object to its being called 
boldly an act of the Prerogative, if by 
that it was meant the absolute right of the 
Sovereign to deal with the Army in any 


way she may think fit. There is, at all 
events, some advantage in transferring a 
question of this kind from the festive and 
airy atmosphere of after-dinner rhetoric 
into an arena where arguments must be 
adduced, and where they may be an- 
swered. I rejoice at the progress which 
the Government have made within the 
last ten days with respect to this subject. 
Not more than ten days since we had a 
blank and positive denial that the ques- 
tion of the exercise of the Prerogative 
was involved in the Royal Warrant. The 
Sovereign, we were told, had not been ad- 
vised to exercise her Prerogative ; it was 
merely the performance of a statutory 
duty which was imposed on the Sovereign 
by Act of Parliament. Now, forsooth, we 
have got the admission that it is Prero- 
gative, but Prerogative fortified by sta- 
tute. We must go a little further, and 
I, for one, do not despair of the absolute 
conversion of the noble Duke himself 
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(the Duke of Argyll) before this discus- 
sion is over, so great is the progress in 
learning which he has made within the 
last ten days. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: I said no- 
thing ten days ago. 

Lorp CAIRNS: Then did the noble 
Duke, some nine or ten days ago, dis- 
sent from the views which were ex- 
pressed by his noble Colleague who re- 
presents the Government in this House ? 
But, be that as it may, it is well that we 
should try to clear up at the outset the 
question whether the Act which we are 
discussing is an exercise of a statutory 
right by the Crown, or the exercise by 
the Crown of its Prerogative. I do not 
know that I could confer a more fatal 
gift on the Government than to admit to 
them that it was the exercise of a statu- 
tory right. In that case I should be pre- 
pared to endorse all that was so well and 
strongly said by my noble and learned 
Friend opposite (Lord Romilly), and to 
maintain that the Act was positively 
illegal. It would be perfectly fatal to 
them. What is a statutory right? The 
question is not one of law—it is a ques- 
tion of common sense, depending on the 
meaning of two or three words, on which 
any of your Lordships is as competent 
to form an opinion as any lawyer in this 
House. The Act of 1809 says that— 


“ Nothing in this Act contained shall extend to 
any purchases, sales, or exchanges of any com- 
missions in His Majesty’s forces, for such prices 
as may be regulated by any regulation made or 
to be made by His Majesty.” 

Let me concede for a moment that this 
is a statutory power conferred on the 
Crown. But what isit a statutory power 
todo? Isita statutory power to abolish 
purchase? Nothing of the kind. It is 
a statutory power to regulate prices. 
It assumes that there will be purchase, 
and it gives to the Crown, on the hypo- 
thesis that there is to be purchase, the 
right to regulate the prices that are to be 
given. I willsuggest to your Lordships 
a few out of the numerous illustra- 
tions which might be adduced upon this 
part of the subject. Suppose we were 
to go back to the days when it was the 
fashion of the Government to regulate 
the price of bread, and suppose you had 
a statute authorizing the Executive—I 
beg pardon for using the expression ; 
but I console myself with the reflection 
that during the speeches of the noble 
Earl (Earl Granville) and the noble Duke 
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times used the expression in the same 
sense as it is employed in the Resolution 
—suppose, I say, that power was given 
to the Executive by Act of Parliament to 
fix the price at which bread was to besold, 
and thatthere was a clause that the selling 
of bread over that price would subject 
the seller to penalties. I want to know 
would that entitle the person who has 
the power to regulate the sale of bread 
to say—‘‘ There shall be no prices for 
bread for the future?’ There is at pre- 
sent another power—one probably pos- 
sessed by the noble Earl (Earl Granville) 
as Warden of the Cinque Ports—to 
regulate the number of pilots to serve a 
port. But what would be thought of 
the authority that should say that for 
the future there should be no number 
whatever defined, and that no pilots 
would be authorized to serve the port? 
The subject is hardly worth pursuing ; 
but if I conceded that the Crown had no 
authority for this proceeding but the 
words of a statute, the Government 
would stand convicted of having advised 
the Sovereign to exercise a power which 
they had misconstrued, and which would 
therefore be void. 

But it is not the case—and the se- 
cond thoughts of the Government are 
much better than the first—that this 
is the execution of a statutory power. 
What was the Act of 1809? In 
1809 the system of purchase had ex- 
isted undisturbed for upwards of a cen- 
tury. The Crown exercised its right to 
fix the prices of commissions—there was 
no question about that right. And here 
Task your Lordships to bear in mind 
what the essence and characteristic of 
Prerogative are. Prerogative is a power 
not conferred by statute. That is what 
makes Prerogative differ from every 
other power in this country. This right 
had existed, and had been exercised by 
the Crown, independent of Parliament, 
for upwards of 100 years. Then came 
the Act of 1809, which contained a sav- 
ing clause, and, as your Lordships well 
know, a saving clause preserves, but 
never creates rights. The clause in ques- 
tion did not add to the Prerogative of 
the Crown ; it did not take from the Pre- 
rogative; it did not create it. It took 
the Prerogative as it found it, and left it 
as it found it. It is said that the Act of 
Parliament recognizes the Prerogative. 
Of course it did. But is that the crea- 
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tion of the Prerogative? I will under- 
take to produce a score of Acts of Par- 
liament which recognize the Prerogative 
of the Crown to create Peers; but is 
the right to create Peers a right con- 
ferred by an Act of Parliament? I 
might produce a score of Acts of Parlia- 
ment recognizing the right of the Crown 
to create Privy Councillors; but is it to 
be pretended that the Crown derives 
that authority from such Acts ? 

But, my Lords, this introduces us toa 
very grave question, and one as to which 
it appears there certainly is no precedent. 
I venture to think that it makes all the 
difference in the world whether the act 
of the Crown in this case was a statutory 
act or a Prerogative act. If it were 
the case that in 1809 Parliament im- 
posed on the Crown the power of say- 
ing whether purchase should continue 
in the Army or not, then Parliament 
delegated to the Crown not only the 
right, but the duty of solving that 
question. For the Crown to exercise 
such a right would not only have no- 
thing extraordinary in it, but would 
be simply pursuing the course which it 
was directed and encouraged by Parlia- 
ment to pursue. But if, on the other 
hand, the act was an act of Prerogative, 
the characteristic of which is that it is a 
power not authorized by Parliament, 
then at once come upon the surface all 
those questions as to the expediency, the 
policy, the precedent for exercising that 
Prerogative. I will refer, as a proof of 
this, to what passed only nine or ten 
days ago. I observed that both in this 
House and ‘elsewhere’ the Govern- 
ment recoiled from the charge that there 
had been any act of the Prerogative in 
this case. In fact, the Government at 
the outset, by deprecating the very men- 
tion of Prerogative, confessed that they 
could not justify their act unless they 
made it out to be the execution of a 
Parliamentary power. Here are the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government— 


“The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) 
says that the Government have fallen back on the 
exercise of the Prerogative; and, having thus 
introduced the term which he thinks will be un- 
popular, though he expresses a hope it may long 
exist, he warns us against the danger of putting 
Prerogative in conflict with Parliament. Sir, 
this is an instance of the inaccuracy of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s statement. We have had no 
recourse to Prerogative, and we have had no con- 
flict with Parliament.” 
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And what did the noble Earl opposite 
(Earl Granville) say? He said— 


“Your Lordships adopted the Resolution of 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond) with 
which we are all so well acquainted; and Her 
Majesty’s Government had to consider both their 
bounden duty—for they agreed in every word Sir 
George Grey had said—and also the enormous in- 
convenience which would occur to the Army itself, 
and to all the arrang ts ted with it, 
from any delay or uncertainty in this matter. The 
result of that consideration has been to advise 
Her Majesty—not to make any use of her Royal 
Prerogative, because there is no question of that 
in this matter—but in the exercise of that discre- 
tion which is conferred upon the Crown by statu- 
tory enactment to take the only means which is 
possible to put an end to the illegal practice 
which has thus been denounced ; and I may add 
that Her Majesty has graciously consented to 
sign a Warrant this day which cancels the regu- 
lation that sanctions prices being paid for the 
sale, purchase, and exchange of commissions.” 


Then the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Richmond) said— 


“T understood the noble Earl to state that Her 
Majesty in the exercise of her Prerogative— 

“Earl Granvitte: Nothing of the kind. I 
distinctly stated that it was not done by Her 
Majesty in the exercise of her Royal Prerogative, 
but by power conferred on the Crown by statutory 
enactment 

“The Marquess of Satispury: I think it would 
be wellif your Lordships were put in possession of 
a written statement of the proceedings of the Go- 
vernment, in the shape of a copy of the Royal 
Warrant that has just been signed by Her Majesty 
in the exercise of her Prerogative. 

“ Earl Granvitte: I cannot imagine any “objec- 
tion to the suggestion of the noble “Marquess, and 
I will produce a copy of the exact terms of the 
Warrant. The noble Marquess, notwithstanding 
my repeated explanations, still talks of the Queen’s 
Prerogative ; perhaps he thinks it gives a more 
invidious character to our proceedings so to de- 
scribe it.” 





In fact, we can have nothing more clear 
or distinct than this—that when this 
Warrant was executed the Government 
were under the impression that it was 
not an exercise of the Prerogative, but 
a statutory right, and that the advice 
given to the Sovereign was, that the 
Queen was not making use of her Pre- 
rogative right. Now there is one thing 
very clear in our Constitution — the 
Queen can do no wrong; and another 
thing equally clear is that it is to the 
advice given by Ministers that we are 
to look for responsibility. But a third 
maxim which we shall find in every 
text book of Constitutional Law is that 
the Crown is not to be deceived in 
the character of the act which it per- 
forms. I said that the act was without 


precedent, and the Government must 
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choose between two alternatives. There 
was but little interval in this matter for 
the advice tendered to the Crown. The 
division was taken on Tuesday, and the 
Royal Warrant was executed on Thurs- 
day—an interval of 48 hours. The noble 
Earl opposite has spoken of haste with 
regard to this Resolution; I want to 
«now what language he would use with 
regard to the haste in issuing this Royal 
Warrant? The Ministers must take 
their choice between these two alterna- 
tives; either there was no advice what- 
ever tendered to the Sovereign as to 
the character of the Warrant, or else 
the advice tendered was what the Go- 
vernment stated in this House to have 
been tendered—namely, that the Sove- 
reign was signing this Warrant, not in 
the exercise of her Royal Prerogative, 
but in execution of a power and duty 
reposed in her by statute. That advice, I 
maintain, was not warranted by fact, and 
we have got here what is absolutely with- 
out precedent, a Government convicted 
—and convicted on their own confession 
—of having, upon an important crisis, 
not intentionally, not wilfully, but in 
sheer and now admitted ignorance, mis- 
represented to their Sovereign the cha- 
racter of the act which she was called 
upon to perform, and of having advised 
her that she was merely exercising a 
statutory power, when in reality she was 
performing an act of the most stringent 
Prerogative. 

Then, my Lords, I ask is this act of the 
Prerogative a constitutional act? I do 
not ask whether it is operative, because 
I have no doubt it is, and that is the 
circumstance in Prerogative acts which 
properly brings them under the conside- 
ration of Parliament. If the Sovereign 
were to place her veto, by the advice of 
her Ministers, upon a Bill that passed 
through the two Houses, that veto would 
be operative, but no one would deny 
that it would be unconstitutional. If 
the Sovereign were to withhold from her 
Army the pay voted by Parliament the 
act would be one within the power of 
the Sovereign, and would be legal, but 
it would undoubtedly be unconstitu- 
tional. If the Sovereign were to increase, 
out of her own resources, the pay of 
the Army beyond what was voted by 
Parliament, there could not be a doubt 
but it would be legal, though it would 
be equally beyond doubt that it would 
be unconstitutional. So, I say, with re- 
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gard to this act. It is perfectly opera- 
tive. I do not see that any remedy exists 
against the consequences of it in our 
Courts of Law; but it is for your Lord- 
ships to consider whether it is constitu- 
tional. Again, if the Sovereign were to 
cancel every commission of every officer 
in the Army, it would be operative and 
legal, no doubt, but I apprehend that it 
would be also unconstitutional. Nothing 
can be more irrelevant than the produc- 
tion to-night of those two or three War- 
rants to which the noble Earl opposite 
(Earl Granville) referred, Warrants ad- 
vised by the Duke of Wellington for 
authorizing the officers of a non-purchase 
to sell to a purchase corps, and another 
to abolish purchase in the corps of Yeo- 
men. of the Guard; or the Warrant in 
1854 during the time of the Crimean 
War, apparently for the purpose of work- 
ing out some private arrangement be- 
tween officers of the Guards. What have 
these to do with the general system of 
_ purchase? Be it good or be it bad, it 
has continued in the Army for upwards 
of 200 years. I quite admit it is a sys- 
tem built up by Royal will and by the 
exercise of the Royal Prerogative, and 
what have been the consequences? I 
remember how the system was described 
on a late occasion by Mr. Goschen, who 
said— 

“Such is the state of things brought about by 
the system of purchase that the Army is not 
the Army of the nation, but the Army of the 
officers.”” 

And the noble Lord the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the War Department 
(Lord Northbrook) said, not many days 
ago, that the system of purchase had 
created a spider’s web of vested in- 
terests which had gathered around the 
Army and prevented any interference on 
the part of the Government for the ob- 
jects they had in view. My Lords, if 
these statements are accurate, then I 
maintain, as a maxim of Constitutional 
Law, thatalthough Prerogativemay build 
up, it does not follow as a correlative pro- 
position that Prerogative may destroy. 
I maintain that when a system has been 
built up which has struck its roots deep, 
which has spread itself through the whole 
of our social system, which has involved 
the expenditure and investment of mil- 
lions of money; a system which it has 
been said—I do not stop to inquire into 
the truth of that assertion—has made 
the Army the Army not of the nation, 
but of the officers; a system which has 
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spread around the Army a spider’s web 
of vested interests—if all that is true, I 
maintain that the time has passed for 
Prerogative, as Prerogative, to over- 
throw the system which it has thus cre- 
ated. I cannot help recollecting an ob- 
servation of our admirable historian of 
the Constitution, Mr. Hallam, in one of 
his pages in considering the power of 
Parliament over this country. He says, 
very truly, that it is a great mistake to 
suppose that the best definitions of the 
power of Parliament are to be found 
since the Restoration. He takes you 
back to a Statute of Edward II., and 
says there is a definition of the occa- 
sions where Parliament has intervened 
to be found in that statute which is the 
truest expression of the limits of our 
Parliamentary Government, and of those 
occasions when there ought to be an 
exercise of our Parliamentary powers. 
And what does that statute—the 15th of 
Edward II.—say? Itsaysin the quaint 
language of the times— 

“The matters to be established for the estate 
of the King and of his heirs, and for the estate of 
the realm and of the people, shall be treated, ac- 
corded, and established in Parliament by the King, 
and by the assent of the Prelates, Earls, Barons, 
and the Commonalty of the Realm according as 
has been before accustomed.” 

I maintain that is a constitutional prin- 
ciple; and if it is the case, as one of 
your own Ministers has said, that the 
Army which ought to be the Army of 
the nation has become the Army of the 
officers, I maintain that that is a point 
upon which Parliament should inter- 
vene. If that state of things has been 
brought about bythe Prerogative, it is 
a state of things to be redressed not by 
the Prerogative, but by Parliament. 
And the reason is obvious. It is impos- 
sible that Prerogative can overthrow 
that system which it has built up, and 
at the same time do perfect justice to all 
the rights which have been thus created. 
Nothing short of Parliament can ex- 
ercise that power. There is a saying 
which I always look upon as one of the 


| greatest force—that error is infinite, and 


when once youengage in a course of error 
it is difficult to enumerate the evil conse- 
quences to which that course will lead. 
Let me point out some of the consequences 
to which the course taken by the Go- 
vernment must necessarily lead. In the 
first place, you have advised the Crown 
to break faith with the officers of the 
Army. Remember, you have advised the 
Crown to stop purchase in future; you 
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have advised the Crown to stop ex- 
changes; you have made the Crown bear 
the ungracious responsibility of break- 
ing faith with the officers, and at this 
moment you have no certainty that the 
money which ought to be repaid to the 
officers will be repaid. You may specu- 
late about it, you may expect to get it; 
but you admit that you cannot ask for it 


by a mere Vote of the House of Com- | 
TI do not think it would have re- | 


mons. 
moved the difficulty if you had had an 
Address of the House of Commons. But 


you have not had an Address of the. 


House of Commons. In your hot haste, 


which my noble Friend (the Duke of. 


Richmond) so well described—in your 
want of temper, you hurried on to obtain 
this Warrant of the Crown, without even 
waiting for the ceremony of a Vote from 
the House of Commons. Well, what is 
the next consequence? You say you 
have done nothing to affect the indepen- 
dence of Parliament. My Lords, do you 
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Lordships’ House, some ten days ago, in 
affirming the Resolution proposed on the 
second reading of this Bill, but I did 
not do so because I was anxious to 
maintain purchase. I speak here with 
some diffidence of my own opinion, and 
I speak for myself alone. But I can- 
didly confess I do not like purchase 
in theory, and I would make a very 
considerable sacrifice to get rid of it. 
But, in the first place, 1 should like 
to know what is the sacrifice I must 
make to get rid of it; and, in the second 
place, I should like to know the system 
| which is to do the work which, be- 
yond all dispute, purchase has hitherto 
done. I recollect that in the month 
of February last the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War, 
when introducing the Army Bill, said 
on this point that special regard would 
be paid to selection. But the noble 
Duke the Secretary of State for India 
tells us to-night that the idea of laying 





think that we can discuss a measure | down rules for selection was pure non- 
fairly and independently when we are|sense. This is the noble Duke’s view. 
told that if we do not pass it the in- | What was the view of the Secretary of 
terests of the officers, to the amount of | State for War? The right hon. Gentleman 
several millions of money, will be sacri- | in February last referred to the question 
ficed ? Do you think that is a fair way | of selection, saying that he would not go 
into details because, with the view of the 
utmost security being offered to the offi- 


to ask Parliament calmly and tem- | 
perately, and without prejudice, to dis- | 
cuss a legislative measure, when it is|cers of the Army for the impartiality 
weighted with the certainty that if re- | and fairness of promotion, these details 
jected it must involve a loss of £7,000,000 | were under the consideration of some of 
or £8,000,000 to deserving men? But; the most eminent officers of the Army— 


is this all? You have taken great|and I think he mentioned the name of 
trouble, and taken up a position which | an officer whom we are all glad to see in 
you admit is altogether without prece- | this House, and whowas then Sir William 
dent, and, after all, you have not abo- | Mansfield. I think that was very reason- 
lished purchase. You admit that if this able in the month of February. But 
House refuses to take the responsibility, | we had arrived at the month of July, 
you cannot insist upon retaining the, and when the main question connected 
clauses of the Bill abolishing purchase. | with the abolition of purchase was what 
All that you have done by this violent | was to supply the place of purchase, 
strain is to produce a temporary sus-| and by what rules was to be guarded 
pension of purchase, leaving it in the that arbitrary selection which was to 


power of some future Minister to renew 
it. [Laughter.]| Noble Lords opposite 
may laugh, but they are more skilful 
prophets than I take them for if they 
can foretell what step an impatient 
people may be unduced by some future 
Liberal Minister to take, in a moment of 
financial difficulty, rather than provide 
£8,000,000 or £10,000,000 under this 
Bill. 

But, my Lords, I ask your Lordships 
to consider the effect as regards the 
position of this House. I concurred 
cheerfully with the majority of your 
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' take the place of purchase. I naturally 
_asked myself how had these details been 

dealt with by these eminent officers? 
| And I could only come to this conclusion 

—either that the details were in the 
' possession of the Government, and that 
| they would not produce them, or else 
| that these eminent officers had given the 
question up in despair. I venture to 
| think I adopted a course which was 
entirely in my power, and entirely con- 
| stitutional, and entirely a sincere course, 

when I called upon the Government, 
, before assenting to the second reading 
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of the Bill, to produce these details 
which I found promised in the month 
of February last—a promise which has 
never been fulfilled. I speak, then, 
without any prejudice against a measure 
for abolishing purchase; but, I ask, 
what is the effect of the course taken by 
the Government upon our position as 
one of the branches of the Legislature ? 
In February last the following words 
were put into the mouth of the Sovereign 
by Her Majesty’s Government :— 

“No time will be lost in laying before you a 
Bill for the better regulation of the Army and of 
the auxiliary land forces, and I hardly need to 
commend it to your anxious and impartial con- 
sideration.” 

That language, interpreted according to 
customary usage, meant that Her Ma- 
jesty, through her Ministers, intended 
to lay a measure on the subject before 
Parliament for their consideration. This 
measure having been debated for some 
months in the other House as a Bill for 
the abolition of purchase, it is all very 
well for the Government to say now that 
the abolition of purchase was but a very 
small part of their whole scheme. The 


noble Lord opposite (Lord Northbrook) 
appears to have forgotten the language, 


with which we are all familiar, which 
was used by Ministers in the other 
House when they were charged with 
having thrown away all but a mere 
fragment of their original Bill. In re- 
ply to that accusation they pleaded that 
the measure was essentially one for the 
abolition of purchase, and that as such 
alone they were anxious to pass it 
through Parliament. The measure hav- 
ing been debated in the Lower House 
as a Purchase Bill is introduced into this 
House as a Purchase Bill, and treating 
it as such, it was, both technically 
and in substance, not rejected by your 
Lordships. You expressed an opinion— 
which you had a perfect right to express 
—that the passing of the measure should 
be subject to the production of certain 
details, which you deemed essential to the 
safe working of the measure. I maintain 
that the continuance of this measure after 
the vote of this House was entirely at the 
option of Her Majesty’s Government, 
who, after laying before us the details of 
theirscheme for the re-organization of the 
Army, might at any moment have asked 
your Lordships to proceed with the se- 
cond reading of the Bill. But, instead 
of laying before us the details of their 
scheme, they think proper to refuse to 
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‘let us know anything about them, and 
proceed to set aside our decision, and to 
| deal with the matter by Royal Warrant. 
'On this point I ask your Lordships to 
hold, as an important constitutional pro- 
| position, that when the Crown has placed 
| any of its Prerogatives at the disposal 
|of Parliament, as was done in the pre- 
| sent instance, it is contrary, I will not 
‘say merely to constitutional principle, 
/but to good faith and to common fair 
dealing on the part of the Government 
afterwards to withdraw from the con- 
| sideration of Parliament the measure 
| affecting such Prerogatives. And, my 
| Lords, observe the invidious position in 
which the Government place the Crown. 
If there be one case in which the Prero- 
gative of the Crown should not be exer- 
cised, it is where its exercise would 
amount to an interference between the 
two Houses of Parliament. Here, at 
least, is a case in which the Crown should 
be passive. But the Government have, 
in their hot haste, brought the Prero- 
gative of the Crown into action, in order 
to enable the majority of our House to 
triumph over the majority in the other. 
Now, my Lords, let us see what 
are the defences put forward on behalf 
of the Government in this matter. It 
has been said that, at all events, 
they have obtained the consent of the 
House of Commons to their acts. I 
deny that proposition altogether. Al- 
though not a Member of the Liberal 
party, I hope I am able to do full justice 
to the principles that have always ac- 
tuated them. I fully recognize the great 
part which they have played in the 
history of this country, and in our 
struggles for freedom; and however 
much we may differ on questions that 
may arise from time to time, we ought 
not to forget that we are all citizens of a 
common country, and that those liberties 
of which we are all so proud have been 
obtained, not by the action of one party, 
but by that of both parties, and that the 
Liberal party have in those struggles 
borne an effective and a noble part. 
When I look at the traditions of the 
Liberal party I, for one, will not believe 
—whatever vote may be extracted from 
the House of Commons with regard to 
a past and executed act of the Govern- 
ment—that if the question had been 
submitted to them originally whether 
purchase was to be abolished by the 
mere exercise of the Royal Prerogative, 
they would have approved such a course 
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being adopted. They would rather have 
said—‘‘ We have confidence in the Par- 
liamentary constitution of this country, 
and we desire that this great act of State 
should be accomplished through the 
medium of an Act of Parliament. We 
are prepared to stand by that measure, 
and we feel satisfied that the arguments 
in its favour will prevail, and we do not 
want the Royal Prerogative to be taken 
down from the rusty peg on which it has 
been suspended for centuries, in order to 
effect that which can be carried out by 
means of the ordinary course of Parlia- 
mentary legislation.” But, my Lords, 
if Her Majesty’s Government, failing to 
support this exercise of the Prerogative 
upon its own merits, are thus com- 
pelled to call in aid the consent of the 
House of Commons, what they are 
supporting is not the Prerogative of the 
Crown, but that of the majority of the 
House of Commons. If that is the Con- 
stitution under which we live, it is a 
dictatorship : a dictatorship subject to 
control, no doubt, but subject to no con- 
trol beyond that of an accidental majo- 
rity of the House of Commons for the 
time being. I hope that the Liberal 
party, inconsidering this question, will re- 
collect that the Prerogative which may be 
used by one Government for one purpose 
may be used by another Government for 
another purpose, and that they will take 
to heart the position in which the liber- 
ties and freedom of action of the people 
of this country will be placed if those 
who may happen, for the time being, to 
form the minority of the House of Com- 
mons are to be over-ruled by the Govern- 
ment of the majority putting in force 
the Royal Prerogative against them. 
Far be it from me to suggest that the 
Government, in the course they have 
taken, have had any intention to insult 
this House. In the happy innocence of 
after-dinner oratory a remark fell from 
my noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack the other night at the Mansion 
House, before any suggestion had been 
made on the subject, to the effect that 
the Government never intended to insult 
the House of Lords. My Lords, I can 
relieve the mind of my noble and learned 
Friend. I do not say that no insult has 
been offered; but it is not an insult to 
this House. It is an insult to the Con- 
stitution of the country. 

But what is the next defence of 
the Government? They say it was 
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utterly impossible that the Government 
could any longer consent to wink at 
an open violation of the law. I am 
a lawyer, and I should be the last to 
speak lightly of any violation of the 
law; but I should like to ask the Go- 
vernment when this new-born zeal in 
favour of the law first arose. Did it 
arise when this Bill was first introduced 
into Parliament? Certainly not ; the Bill 
was introduced for a totally different pur- 
pose—in consequence of the pressure on 
the Government, exerted by the nation, 
which demanded that the forces should 
be re-organized, and which in no way 
troubled itself as to whether certain 
particular officers had or had not violated 
the law. Did the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War refer to 
this violation of the law in his speech in 
introducing the Bill? Certainly not. 
He dwelt upon the importance of weld- 
ing our national forces into one homo- 
geneous Army; but not a word was said 
about the illegality of the sale of com- 
missions. In fact, the first we ever 
heard upon the subject was on the occa- 
sion of a critical division in the House 
of Commons on the third reading of the 
Bill, when both the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War, in very large and weighty 
sentences, first declared that it was im- 
possible that the Government could any 
longer wink at the sale of commissions 
at prices above those fixed by Royal 
Warrant. But we may ask the question, 
how was it that those over-regulation 
prices were made illegal? They were 
made illegal for the first time by the 
Act of 1809, which armed you with 
powers for preventing and checking the 
illegality. In all conscience those powers 
were sharp and decisive enough. By 
the exercise of those powers, you might 
have degraded the officer; you might 
have tried an officer by Court Martial 
and prevented him from ever again hold- 
ing a commission; and, finally, if you 
so chose, you might have indicted him 
criminally for misdemeanor. I do not 
challenge the opinion of the Royal Com- 
mission, that as long as you had regula- 
tion prices it would be difficult to put 
down the over-regulation prices; but I 
want to know where is the foundation 
for all this new-born sensitiveness and 
conscientiousness on the part of the 
Government? The only act which made 
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the taking of over-regulation prices ille- 
gal armed the Government with certain 
powers for preventing that illegality. If 
those powers were sufficient, you could 
not want anything more; if they were 
not sufficient, your course was to come 
to Parliament and say that they would 
not accomplish the ends that Parliament 
had in view. But what right had the 
Government to resort to a coup @’ état, and 
to call into requisition a Royal Warrant 
for abolishing purchase altogether? This 
illegality was an after-thought on the 
part of the Government when they were 
in a difficulty about the passing of their 
Bill. 

But what is the next excuse? The 
noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) says 
—‘‘ The Government had this object in 
view—to save Parliament from a repeti- 
tion of scenes not creditable to the 
House.” What does that mean? I 
hope he does not mean this House. Have 
there been any scenes in this House? I 
suppose the noble Duke means ‘scenes 
not creditable’? to the other House. 
Your Lordships are not supposed to be 
aware of scenes which occur in the other 
House, and I do not think you have 
ever been constituted judges as to whe- 
ther scenes occurring in the other House 
were creditable or not. I had the honour 
of a seat in the other House of Parlia- 
ment for many more years than I have 
sat in your Lordships’ House. I look 
upon the other House of Parliament as 
the grandest Representative Assembly 
in the world, and I would rather suffer 
any penalty than be a party to any act 
which would detract from the dignity or 
authority of the other House of Parlia- 
ment. I have been in that House in 
times of stress and difficulty, when parties 
were much more evenly matched than 
they are now—when a Government had 
a much smaller majority than has the 
present one; but 1 never saw scenes 
that were “‘ discreditable,” and if it is 
true that such scenes have occurred in the 
other House of Parliament, I, who have 
some experience of that House and of 
Leaders of the Government in that 
House, cannot help thinking that there 
must be some reason connected with the 
manner in which that House is led which 
leads to scenes being enacted that none 
of us have witnessed, but which are re- 
ported to us by a Secretary of State. 
Whether there be scenes or not—and 
God forbid I should say there are—I 
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must protest against your Lordships 
being made the victims of a coup @ état, 
in order. to correct scenes that occur in 
the other House of Parliament. 

Is there, then, any other defence? It 
is said that this act was done on the re- 
sponsibility of the Government. I do 
not know that any act of arbitrary power 
that has ever been done in this country 
has not been done on the responsibility 
of those who did it. Lord Halifax— 
I do not of course mean the noble Vis- 
count opposite—issued General War- 
rants on his own responsibility; but I 
never thought that that made General 
Warrants any the better. We are in- 
formed that the noble Viscount was the 
envoy of the Government to procure the 
signature of the Sovereign to the present 
Warrant. I wonder much that, as the 
noble Viscount went upon his errand, 
it did not by chance occur to his recollec- 
tion that within little more than a cen- 
tury he was both bearing the title and 
following in the steps of a former Lord 
Halifax. 

‘* After all,” says the noble Earl (Earl 
Granville) ‘‘ your censure will not do us 
much harm; you are going to read the 
Bill a second time.”” My Lords, this at 
at all events is neither a defence nor 
an excuse. It is the refuge and consola- 
tion of those who have no defence to 
offer and no excuse to make. I donot 
grudge the Government their refuge, 
and I do not envy them their consolation. 
Read your Bill a second time; but take 
with it the mark, the censure, the con- 
demnation of this House—censure and 
condemnation which I am persuaded 
will be approved by the deliberate 
opinion of the country, and confirmed 
by the verdict of history—censure and 
condemnation, that, at a crisis which 
demanded the wisdom and forbearance 
of statesmen, you have, with the petu- 
lance and recklessness of children, in 
order to obtain the apparent and unreal 
triumph of the moment, permanently, 
violently, wantonly strained, and discre- 
dited the Constitution of your country. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I must crave your Lordships’ in- 
dulgence, this being the first time I have 
addressed you on any subject connected 
with the Army, and having sat asa silent 
listener during 36 hours of your Lord- 
ships’ debates on this matter rather more, 
I confess, as a conscript than as a Volun- 
teer. I thon thought it right to abstain 
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from intruding on a subject with which 
I was not familiar, but now we meet on 
other ground. Thankful am I that the 
noble and learned Lord who has just 
spoken (Lord Cairns) rejoiced that we 
had arrived at a stage of the argument 
when we could discuss calmly the legal 
questions that are before your Lordships’ 
notice, and I will deal with them in the 
first instance, though I shall not forget 
some passages which have occurred in 
the course of the debate, and which I 
would rather not have heard; for, al- 
though in this controversy they must be 
left unanswered by me, they must not be 
unnoticed. As regards the legal posi- 
tion, the noble and learned Lord twitted 
us with standing here as culprits at 
your Lordships’ Bar with none to 
speak in our favour but two, who 
damaged our cause by the want of 
warmth in their defence. I am sorry to 
add one to the number of culprits who 
are called upon to speak in their own de- 
fence, and in doing so I would impress 
upon the noble and learned Lord that the 
question of purchase was condemned by 
the Members of other Governments be- 
side the present. The noble and learned 
Lord also said that we have advanced 
prodigiously in our argument on the 
legal point since we began this discus- 
sion; but I hope to lead you still more 
clearly to our conclusion. Whoever drew 
up this indictment against us, it is not 
altogether within the ordinary accuracy 
of legal language, for it talks of Her 
Majesty and the Executive without say- 
ing one word as to Her Majesty’s Ad- 
visers; but putting that aside, we know 
what its real intention is—that it is 
meant for the purpose of attacking us, 
and we accept the Motion as intended for 
that purpose. In doing that, the whole 
offence should be stated, yet what has 
been the case? In the most fervid pas- 
sage of the noble and learned Lord’s 
oratory, when he raised himself to a 
pitch of indignant denunciation, he said 
the Government were convicted on their 
own confession, though by whom made 
or when I have not the slightest idea. 
As to our having poured into the Royal 
ear advice which was inconsistent with 
the facts, what is the case? There can 
be no doubt that from the time of 
Charles II. the sale of commissions in 
the Army became prevalent. No doubt 
the Crown exercised its Prerogative, and 
took upon itself to continue those sales ; 
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but, at the same time, in 1721, a Royal 
Warrant expressly declared that, al- 
though this liberty had been given to 
purchase, it did not include any liberty 
to sell. I mention that as a simple and 
conclusive argument against what the 
noble and learned Lord has said. Then 
came the Act of 1809, which struck at 
the sale of commissions in a certain way, 
stating that it should not apply to the 
sale of commissions where the Crown 
had fixed a price, and where no more 
than the fixed price was given; but 
parties going one step beyond that price 
would be guilty of misdemeanour, liable 
to be cashiered, and rendered unable to 
serve Her Majesty. Can anyone doubt 
that that Act struck at the sale of com- 
missions? It provided the Crown with 
a dispensing power; but if the Crown 
said nothing, then no sale of commissions 
could be made. The noble and learned 
Lord, in connection with this part of 
the case, said we must have told Her 
Majesty that she was not exercising an 
act of her Prerogative but an act of 
power. But that is not in accordance 
with the language of the Warrant, and 
I apprehend that we are not guilty of 
the charge which has been brought 
against us. I grant, however, that there 
was a question as to whether this isa 
desirable or an undesirable exercise of 
the Prerogative. How stood the case at 
the beginning of this Session? The 
Army Regulation Bill was introduced, 
and then, said the noble and learned 
Lord, nothing was stated about over- 
regulation prices. But the fact is, that 
the Royal Commission in the year be- 
fore reported on that subject, and the 
Government Bill proposed to indemnify 
those who had committed themselves by 
paying over-regulation prices and were 
by law entitled to no compensation. 
That was the case with regard to over- 
regulation prices, and the Bill also pro- 
hibited regulation prices for the future. 
Well, it is said that, having introduced 
these provisions into the Bill, we were 
bound to abstain from exercising the 
Royal Prerogative. But it should be 
borne in mind that the purpose for which 
those provisions were put in the Bill 
was to prevent some future Minister re- 
placing the whole matter in the same 
state as it was before. We had a great 
and important duty thrown on us at 
the commencement of the Session. It 
was then stated on all sides that Eng- 
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land must be protected; and we were 
seriously admonished on this point 
by what had occurred on the Con- 
tinent, where within eight or hine months 
we had seen a whole Empire for a time 
destroyed, and one of the finest Armies 
in Europe annihilated. The Govern- 
ment were then called on to provide 
means for the defence of the country, 
and we were convinced that so long as 
purchase existed the Army was not the 
Army of the nation, but the Army of 
those who had purchased interests in it. 
Believing that no reform could be effected 
without abolishing purchase, we pro- 
posed to abolish it; but when the House 
of Lords came to the decision they ar- 
rived at a few nights ago, what course 
had the Government to pursue? It was 
not for them to resign, for the House of 
Commons were in favour of the proposal 
of the Government. "We were bound to 
bestir ourselves, and we adopted a course 
which, I think, was, under all circum- 
stances, the best that could have been 
adopted ; and with regard to that course, 
if it was any comfort to his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Romilly) to know 
that the Law Officers of the Government 
were consulted, before that course was 
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decided on as proper to be taken, he 
(the Lord Chancellor) had great plea- 
sure in informing him that such was the 


case. Now, it might be patriotic on 
your part to throw out our Bill, because 
you did not like it. But if, though you 
disliked the Bill, you could do nothing, 
and could not take the reins of Govern- 
ment into your own hands, was not this 
one of the cases in which something 
must be done. The saying that ‘‘some- 
thing must be done” is not one which 
I like in general as a principle of ac- 
tion; but in this case I think it holds 
good, and we did that which was right 
and just in the position in which we 
found ourselves. Though I have no 
special knowledge of military details, I 
have listened to the arguments used in 
debate and to the statements of the 
noble Lord the Under Secretary of State 
for War (Lord Northbrook), and must 
say I have not heard one single argu- 
ment of any force urged against the pro- 
posals of the Government, except on the 
question of purchase. Well, it is said 
we ought to have propounded a scheme, 
and your Lordships passed a Resolution 
not rejecting the Bill, but saying you 
were unwilling to proceed with it until 
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you learnt a great deal more than what 
had been told you. But everybody ad- 
mitted that the noble Lord gave a better 
and clearer idea of the plans of the 
Government than had ever been given 
before ; and the noble Duke opposite 
(the Duke of Richmond) complained 
that it was even too full of details. And 
was this a weak-minded and foolish 
scheme? The illustrious Duke (the Duke 
of Cambridge), upon whom I wish to fix 
no shadow of responsibility beyond that 
which he himself assumed, said these 
plans had been laid before him, that he 
would take upon himself to give effect 
to them, and that the officers had been 
treated not only justly but liberally. 
What becomes, then, of the argument 
that the Bill must be stopped because 
we presented you with no deliberate 
scheme? Now, it is an abrogation of 
the Prerogative if, in a Bill of this kind, 
you attempt to set forth all the details 
on which you are about to regulate the 
Army. It was not proper, then, to in- 
sert these details in the Bill. But, after 
the recent vote of this House, what 
other resource had the Government than 
the Royal Prerogative? They could not 
be expected to wait till another Parlia- 
mentary year, with another debate such 
as that which had taken place in the 
other House, not knowing, too, what a 
year might bring forth, and what events 
might arise in Europe. It would be a 
fool’s paradise to believe that, though 
we are now at peace, Europe will be 
free from alarms. We took then, I sub- 
mit, the wise course—a course which put 
an end to the Royal Prerogative by abo- 
lishing the system to which it referred, 
giving, at the same time, an indemnity 
to those who had broken the law, and 
pecuniary compensation to those whom 
it would affect. The noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Cairns) says—‘‘ You ought 
not to have embarrassed yourselves with 
the question of over-regulation prices, 
because you had ample powers to deal 
with them in the Act of 1809.” But 
does the noble and learned Lord mean 
seriously that we should have placed 
half the officers of the Army in the posi- 
tion of men guilty of a misdemeanour, 
subject to the penalties attaching to that 
offence? I contend that, if we were to 
continue the functions of the Govern- 
ment—if we were to provide adequately 
for the national defence, and do justice 
to those with whom we have been deal- 
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ing, and the price of whose commissions 
would have sunk yery low in the market 
under the uncertainty to which they 
would otherwise have been subjected, 
the only straightforward and effectual 
course was to exercise the constitutional 
powers intrusted to the Sovereign, and 
say that a Royal Warrant should at once 
resolve the difficulties which lay in the 
way of Army re-organization. We have 
been twitted with having desired to insult 
the House of Lords. Now, Icannot help 
thinking that those who make such a 
charge do so merely from a desire to 
justify themselves for their Vote of Cen- 
sure. Certainly a Vote of Censure so 
utterly unjustifiable will not be found in 
your Lordships’ Journals. We have no 
motive for insulting the House of Lords, 
and I think no reasonable person could 
suppose that any insult was intended. 
There is some danger in always thinking 
you are insulted, and no man, or body 
of men, were ever the more respected 
for being so anxious about their dig- 
nity, and the best plan of preserving 
your dignity is to preserve a self-con- 
sciousness of having done nothing to 
imperil your dignity. I do not believe 
you will really assert your dignity by 
the Vote of Censure now proposed ; and 
by passing a Resolution of this descrip- 
tion, directed against a proposal to which 
the great body of Englishmen through 
their Representatives have assented, you 
will certainly not insure the harmony 
which it is desirable to maintain between 
the two Houses of Parliament. The 
decision of calm men judging calmly is 
one which must have great weight ; but 
to the decision of men who imagine that 
they have been insulted equal import- 
ance is not to be attached. I cannot 
argue with passion, and I will not call it 
petulance. The course which the Go- 
vernment have taken was dictated by 
that sense of duty which led them to 
endeavour to serve their country in the 
manner they deemed to be best, for they 
did not think it right by a dissolution to 
submit the delicate question of over- 
regulation prices to the constituencies ; 
and, moreover, they were anxious for har- 
monious action between the two Houses 
of Parliament. I cannot better conclude 
than in the words of the noble Duke who 
opened this debate—words with which I 
entirely sympathize—‘‘ Defeat in such a 
case as this would be more glorious for 
the vanquished than victory.” 


The Lord Chancellor 
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On Question, Whether to agree to the 
said Motion? Their Lordships divided :-— 
Contents 162; Not-Contents 82: Majo- 


rity 80. 


Resolved in the Affirmative. 
Motion agreed to accordingly. 


CONTENTS, 


Beaufort, D. 
Buckingham and Chan- 
dos, D. 
Northumberland, D. 
Richmond, D. 
Wellington, D. 


Abercorn, M. (D. Aber- 
corn.) 
Bath, M. 
Bristol, M. 
Camden, M. 
Exeter, M. 
Hertford, M. 
Salisbury, M. 
Townshend, M. 
Tweeddale, M. 
Winchester, M. 


Abergavenny, E. 
Amherst, E. 
Annesley, E. 
Aylesford, F. 
Bantry, E. 
Bathurst, E. 
Beauchamp, E. 
Bradford, E. 
Brooke and Warwick, E. 
Brownlow, E. 
Carnarvon, E. 
Cawdor, E. 
Chesterfield, E. 
Dartmouth, E. 
Denbigh, E. 
Derby, E. 
Devon, E, 
Eldon, E. 
Feversham, E. 
Fitzwilliam, E. 
Gainsborough, E. 
Graham, E. (D. Mont- 
rose.) 
Harewood, E. 
Harrowby, E. 
Hillsborough, E, 
Downshire.) 
Howe, E. 
Jersey, E. 
Kellie, E. 
Lanesborough, E. 
Leven and Melville, E. 
Lucan, E. 
Macclesfield, E. 
Malmesbury, E. 
Mansfield, E. 
Manvers, E. 
Mount Edgeumbe, E, 
Nelson, E. 
Portarlington, E. 
Poulett, E. 
Radnor, E, 


(M. 


Romney, E, 
Rosslyn, E. 
Russell, E. 
Sandwich, E. 
Selkirk, E. 
Shrewsbury, E. 
Sommers, E. 
Stamford and Warring- 
ton, E 
Stanhope, E. 
Stradbroke, E. 
Tankerville, E. 
Vane, E. 
Verulam, E. 
Westmoreland, E. 
Wilton, E. 


Combermere, V. 

De Vesci, V. 

Hardinge, V. 

Hawarden, V. [ Teller.] 

Tiill, V. 

Tlood, V. 

Hutchinson, V. (EZ. 
Donoughmore.) 

Melville, V. 

Sidmouth, V. 

Templetown, V. 


Abinger, L. 

Arundell of Wardour, L. 

Aveland, L. 

Bagot, L. 

Bateman, L. 

Blantyre, L. 

Blayney, L. 

Braybrooke, L. 

Brodrick, L. (V. Midle- 
ton.) 

Cairns, L. 


Carleton, L. (Z. Shan- 


non.) 
Charlemont,L. (E.Char- 
lemont.) 
Chaworth,L.(£.Meath.) 
Chelmsford, L. 
Churston, L. 
Clanbrassill, L. 
Roden.) 
Clinton, L. 
Clonbrock, L. 
Colchester, L 
Colonsay, L. 
Colville of Culross, L. 
Congleton, L. 
Conyers, L. 
Delamere, L. 
De L’Isle and Dudley, L. 
Denman, L. 
De Ros, L. 
De Saumarez, L, 


(E. 
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Dunboyne, L. 
Dunsany, L, 
Egerton, L. 
Fisherwick, L. 
Donegal.) 
alg L. 
Foxford, L. (E£. Lime- 


Pane: § (V. Ga age) 

Gormanston, L. ( V.Gor- 
manston.) 

Grantley, 2 

Grinstead, L. (EZ. Ennis- 
killen.) 

Hartismere, L.(Z. Hen- 
niker.) 

Hawke, L, 

Heytesbury, L. 

Hopetoun, L, (£. Hope- 
toun.) 

Howard de Walden, L. 

Hylton, L 

Kesteven, L. 

Leconfield, L. 

Lytton, L. 

Northwick, L. 

O’Neill, L. 

Oranmore and Browne, 


(it. 


Oriel, L.( V.Massereene.) 

Ormathwaite, L. 

Ormonde, L. (M. Or- 
monde.) 

Penrhyn, L. 
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Raglan, L, 

a | L. (£. Ran- 
furly.) 

Rayleigh, L. 

Redesdale, L. 

Rivers, L. 

Romilly, L. 

Saltoun, L. 

Scarsdale, L. 

Sheffield, L. (2. Shef- 

ld.) 


Sherborne, L. 
Silchester, L. (Z. Long- 


ford.) 
Skelmersdale, L. 
[ Teller.] 
Sondes, L. 
Southampton, L. 
Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Stewart of Garlies, L. 
(E. Galloway.) 
St. John of Bletso, L. 
Stratheden, L, 
Strathnairn, L. 
Templemore, L. 
Thurlow, L. 
Tredegar, L. 
Ventry, L. 
Vernon, L. 
Vivian, L. 
Wharncliffe, L. 
Wynford, L. 
Zouche of Haryngworth, 
L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Hatherley, L. (Z. Chan- 
cellor.) 


Devonshire, D. 
Saint Albans,D, [ Teller.] 
Somerset, D. 


Ailesbury, M. 
Anglesey, M. 
Lansdowne, M. 
Ripon, M. 


Abingdon, E 
Camperdown, E. 
Chichester, E. 
Clarendon, E. 
Cottenham, E, 
Cowley, E 
Cowper, E. 

De La Warr, E. 
Ducie, E. 
Essex, E. 
Fortescue, E. 
Granville, E. 
Kimberley, E 
Lovelace, E. 
Morley, E. 
Saint Germans, E. 


Eversley, V 
Falmouth, V. 
Halifax, V 
Sydney, V. 
Torrington, V 


Bath and Wells, Bp. 
Chichester, Bp. 
Oxford, Bp. 


Acton, L. 
Barrogill, L. (EZ. Caith- 


ness.) 

Boyle, L. (£. Cork and 
Orrery.) [Teller.] 

Calthorpe, L. 

Camoys, L. 

Carew, L. 

Carrington, L. 

Castletown, L. 

Chesham, L. 

Churchill, L. 

Clandeboye, L. (L. Duf- 
ferin and Claneboye.) 

Clifford of Chudleigh, L. 

Dacre, L. 

De Tabley, L. 

Dunning, L. (ZL. Rollo.) 

Ebury, L 

Eliot, L. 

Gwydir, L. 

Harris, L. 

Hatherton, L, 

Howard of Glossop, L, 

Kildare, L. (M. Kildare.) 

Lawrence, L. 

Leigh, L. 

Lismore, L. (V. Lis- 
more.) 

Lurgan, L 

Lyveden, L. 
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Meldrum,L.(M. Huntly.) Robartes, L. 
Meredyth, L. (ZL, Ath- Rosebery, L. (E. Rose- 


lumney.) bery.) 
- Sandhurst, L. 


Methuen, L, 
Minster, L.(M. Conyng- Saye and Sele, L. 

ham. Seaton, L. 
Monck, L. (V. Monck.) Somerhill, L. (34. Clan- 
Monson, L. ricarde.) 
Mostyn, L. Stafford, L. 
Northbrook, L. Suffield, L. 
O’ Hagan, L. Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- 
Penzance, L. gyll.) 
Ponsonby, L. (Z. Bess- Truro, L. 

borough.) Wrottesley, L. 
Ribblesdale, L. 


Then it was moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be 


now read 2°.”’ 

Viscount MELVILLE moved that 
the Bill be read a second time this day 
six months. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘‘now,”) and insert (‘‘this day six 
months.”’)—(Zhe Viscount Melville.) 


Lorp CHELMSFORD interposed, and 
requested his noble and gallant Friend 
not to persist in his Amendment. 

Viscount MELVILLE having con- 
sented, 


The said Amendment (by Leave of 
the House) withdrawn. 


Original Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* 
accordingly; and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter before One 
o’clock, a.M., till a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 31st July, 1871. 


MINUTES.}—Suprrry—considered in Committee 
— Resolutions [July 28] reported. 

Pusuio Bius—esolution in Committee—Prince 
Arthur. 
First Reading—Charitable Donations and Be- 
quests (Ireland) * [277]; Petroleum * [278]. 
Second Reading—Civil Bill Courts (Ireland) * 
267]; ‘Telegraph (Money) * [274]; County 

oundaries (Ireland) * [268] ; Elementary 

Education Act (1870) Amendment (No. 2)* 
[228]. 

Committee—Elections (Parliamentary and Muni- 
cipal) (7¢-comm.) [103]—R.P. 

Committee — Report — Merchant Shipping Acts 
Amendment * [221-276]; Maynooth College 
(243] ; Beerhouses (Ireland)* [259]; Clerk of 
the Peace (County Palatine of Lancaster) * 
[265]; Judgments (Ireland) ® [167]. 
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Considered as amended — Local Government 
Board * [230]; Epping Forest [224]; Reduc- 
tions ex Capite Lecti Abolition * [260]. 

Third Reading—Sunday Observance Prosecu- 
tions * [235], and passed. 


THE INCOME TAX.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, What 
is the right Income Tax to deduct in re- 
spect of dividends and interest for the 
half-year ending 30th June; and, why 
the East India Railway Company and 
the Bombay, Baroda, and Central Indian 
Railway Company have deducted 6d. in 
the pound; on the other hand, the Lon- 
don, Brighton, and South Coast, the 
Great Eastern, and some other com- 
panies have deducted 5d. in the pound? 

THe CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, there are two rules on the 
subject—one applicable to Government 
stock, the other to the dividends of 
joint-stock companies. With regard to 
joint-stock companies, income tax is de- 
ducted from dividends according to the 
period of the year when they accrue; 
that is, the old income tax being pay- 
able up to the 5th of April, and the new 
income tax from that time, joint-stock 
companies ought to deduct in the pre- 
sent year 4d. per pound up to the 5th of 
April and 6d. per pound from that period, 
as the dividend covers both periods. 
But the rule as to Government guaran- 
teed stock is this—the dividends are by 
the Act declared to belong to the quarter 
in which they are paid, and holders of 
stock will pay income tax according to 
the period of the year in which the pay- 
ment falls. In the present year the 
holders of stock on which dividends be- 
come due after the 5th of April will pay 
6d. in the pound for the whole period. 


ARMY—CAMPAIGN MANCUVRES IN 
THE AUTUMN.—QUESTIONS. 


CotoneEL ANSON asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether there is 
any truth in the report that the in- 
tended military operations in Berkshire 
next September have been abandoned in 
consequence of the expense and great 
difficulty experienced in providing trans- 
ports and supplies for so large a body of 
men in the field for such a length of 
time ; and, if so, whether the responsi- 
bility attaches to the Horse Guards or 
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the War Office, to the Officers of the 
Army, or the Control Department ? 

Captain F. STANLEY said, before 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War gave his answer, he 
wished to put the Question which stood 
in his name—Whether it is true that 
the transport required for the Troops to 
be engaged in the September manceuvres 
has been contracted for with a private 
firm; and, if so, whether such arrange- 
ment has occurred from insufficiency 
either of the materiel or personnel of the 
Military Train ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: It is doubtless 
well known to the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Bewdley 
(Colonel Anson) that the harvest is 
unusually late, and it has been re- 
ported to me that it is not likely that 
the troops could be encamped upon the 
arable lands at the time fixed, or that 
the farmers will be able to spare their 
horses for local transport. Under those 


circumstances, it has been determined 
that the encampment shall be laid down 
and the manoeuvres executed upon the 
open country between Woolmer Forest, 
on the south, and Finchamstead and 
Kasthampstead, on the north. It is 


suggested in the Question that some one 
must be much in fault for that decision, 
and I propose to lay the Reports of the 
Quartermaster General, the Inspector 
General of Fortifications, and the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Sur- 
veyor General of the Ordnance on the 
Table, so as to enable hon. Members to 
form a just opinion on the subject. 

Coronet ANSON said, he wished to 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War intended 
to convey to the House the impression 
that if the harvest had not been un- 
usually late the Control Department 
would have been able to carry out the 
proposed arrangements ? 

Sir HENRY STORKS: In answer 
to the Question of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Bewdley (Colonel Anson), 
as it concerns my department alone, I 
have to state that if the harvest had 
been gathered in proper time, so as 
to allow of the assistance being fur- 
nished which we had hoped to receive 
from local transport, I have every reason 
to think the Control Department would 
have performed the service required of 
it. In reply to the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Captain F. Stanley), 
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I have to state that the Military Train 
no longer exists. The Control transport 
is organized at home on a peace footing, 
and in case of war would have to be 
expanded by transport supplied in the 
country where operations were carried 
on. To meet a portion of the additional 
transport required for the September 
manoeuvres, we have availed ourselves 
of the offer of a private firm to the extent 
of 100 waggons, with horses for supply 
purposes. 

CoroneEL LOYD LINDSAY said, he 
must crave the indulgence of the House 
while he said a few words. [‘‘ Order, 
order !”?} 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he must remind 
the hon. and gallant Member for Berk- 
shire (Colonel Loyd Lindsay) that that 
was the time appointed for asking Ques- 
tions, not for raising a discussion. 

CotoneL LOYD LINDSAY, with the 
greatest respect—— 

Mr. MONK said, he rose to Order. 
The Speaker had already called on an 
hon. Member to put his Question, and 
he was in possession of the House before 
the hon. and gallant Member for Berk- 
shire rose. 

CotoneL LOYD LINDSAY said, that 
he would, in order to put himself right 
with the House, move its adjournment. 
He would trespass on the House as 
shortly as possible, and on an emergency 
which had arisen; and he believed the 
Rules of the House were made elastic 
for the very purpose of bringing forward, 
on emergency, matters which might be 
considered as important. Now, he had 
to bring before the House a matter of 
the greatest importance, involving the 
existence—he used the word advisedly— 
the very existence of the Army. He 
hoped hon. Members would allow him 
to explain what he meant. The pro- 
posed camp for manceuvres had been in 
contemplation, and preparations made 
for it during the whole of the last four 
months. Committees had been appointed 
and arrangements made accordingly. 
The commanding officer at Aldershot 
and his two immediate subordinates had 
visited the neighbourhood of the district 
in Berkshire where the camps were to 
be formed. They reported favourably 
with regard to water supply, open spaces, 
and roads. Those Reports were sent to 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for War and His Royal Highness 
the Commander-in-Chief, and subse- 
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quently to the Control and Engineer 
departments, to make other Reports. 
Being Member for the county, he (Colonel 
Loyd Lindsay) got together a committee 
representing 36 parishes and villages, 
where the camps were to be placed. 
Farmers, occupiers, and owners of land 
were represented on that committee. 
They held various meetings, and carried 
resolutions which found their way to 
Aldershot, and into the hands of the 
right hon. Gentleman himself. They 
were uniformly favourable to the ap- 
proaching visit of the troops. He was 
bound to say reports were made to them 
from Aldershot that they were deluding 
themselves if they imagined that the 
troops were coming. The best advised, 
and those who knew most of the state of 
affairs at Aldershot, distinctly told them 
half-a-dozen times that the camp would 
never be pitched. These reports were 
disbelieved. He knew his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Cardwell) was in earnest; 
he was quite certain his right hon. 
Friend wished to carry out the ma- 
noeuvres ; he did not believe the reports 
from Aldershot, although the purport of 
them was that they might be able to 
move 5,000 men, but certainly not more ; 
and, in spite of the repeated warnings, 
the committee and himself persevered in 
endeavouring to forward the desired 
object so as to be most convenient to all 
concerned. But it was allinvain. The 
manceuvres had practically been aban- 
doned, if they were to be carried out at 
a place only eight miles from Aldershot ; 
and, when he heard of the rumoured 
abandonment, he went to the chairman 
of the local committee and asked him 
whether he and the farmers had re- 
ceived any communication on the sub- 
ject from the Government asking them 
about the harvest, and whether the 
harvest was in such a condition as 
to interfere with the movements of 
troops. Not one word had been heard 
by the very men who were able to 
give the best advice; the question 
of the condition of the harvest had 
never been gone into with them; they 
had not been asked whether it was for- 
ward or backward; and the fact was the 
Control department had collapsed. Ac- 
cording to the best information he had 
been able to obtain, it was in the power 
of the Control department to move 5,000 
men, and at a great stretch, by reducing 
horses, and with half-appointed arrange~ 
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ments, it could go so far as to move 
8,000 or 10,000 men. He would read 
a resolution passed at a meeting of the 
representatives of the owners and occu- 
piers of land in Berkshire, which resolu- 
tion was handed to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for War, 
who was pleased to receive it. The 
resolution ran— 


“‘ That this meeting, entertaining no doubt that 
the determination of the Government to form a 
camp of exercise on a large scale is a wise mea- 
sure, which will really prove of national advan- 
tage, readily acquiesces in the propriety of select- 
ing any part of Berkshire which is a suitable 
locality, and gladly expresses on the part of the 
farmers of the vicinity a wish to co-operate in 
carrying out the proposed arrangements.” 


Would it not have been natural that 
those who had to report upon the con- 
ditions of the crops of Berkshire should 
have asked the opinion of the committee 
by whom that resolution was passed? 
On the contrary, not one word on the 
subject had been addressed to them, and 
he was bound to say his constituents felt 
deeply grieved. When that resolution 
was carried, he felt very proud of the 
farmers; for the passing of the resolu- 
tion evinced great self-denial on their 
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part, seeing that so long ago as April 
they placed their lands and crops at the 
disposal of the Government, and said 
nothing about compensation, believing 
that the manceuvres were for the benefit 
of the Army. And now they heard 
that the mancuvres were to be aban- 


doned. Surely, they might’ be ex- 
pected to know as much about the 
crops as the Inspector General of For- 
tifications? He had said that the ex- 
istence of the Army was at stake, and he 
would stand by those words. No one 
would deny that the feeding and trans- 
port of the Army were all important: as 
the Duke of Wellington said, the only 
one who could follow him would be on& 
who could feed his Army. Look at what 
the condition of things was in the Crimea, 
where men were starving within seven 
miles of the base of their operations, be- 
cause there was neither food nor trans- 
Again, the French Army had col- 
apsed from similar causes. Those les- 
sons had been taught them one after 
another, and it was sufficient he thought 
to make the mildest-tempered Member 
rise in his place and say that if the Go- 
vernment did not act upon them, the 
House must. It was a matter virtually 
affecting the existence of the Army, for 
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if it were not able to move 30 miles from 
its base of operations, it was useless. 
Hon. Members opposite, who were 
guardians of the public purse and advo- 
cates of economy, ought to see that if 
they spent £15,000,000 they got the 
worth of it. What would a man say 
who year after year spent large sums on 
an estate, and then found it all in dis- 
order and all the farm buildings tumbling 
down? Yet such a description would 
apply to their Army so far as the Control 
department was concerned. Lessons 
had been taught them, and if the House 
did not apply them it would be their 
fault. What was the use of spending 
£15,000,000 a-year, if they had an Army 
that could not march 30 miles? That 
was the point they must look at. With 
four months of preparations; with every 
advantage of home; with contractors at 
their backs; in a country pre-eminent 
for its horses, and where they could be 
bought, as the French were buying them, 
in all directions, they could not move 
their Army 30 miles from its base of 
operations, but were obliged to restrict 
their operations to a place at a distance 
of eight miles. That was no test what- 
ever; it would only be a little march of 
eight or ten miles, during which it would 
be simply futile to expect them to be 
able in any degree to test the efficiency 
of what it was indispensable they should 
test—the Control department; and they 
might have the most perfect regimental 
system and the best-instructed officers, 
and yet if the Control department broke 
down, their Army was worthless. Hon. 
Members on both sides of the House had 
told him they looked forward to that 
camp of instruction as a bright spot in 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Army admi- 
nistration; distinguished persons were 
coming from the Continent and from 
America to seo the operations; and yet 
at the last moment they were told they 
were not to come off. In a ridiculous 
manner they had collapsed, and said 
they could not do that which they pro- 
posed to do. It was their duty at once 
to see that the Control department was 
put in a state of efficiency ; and the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Surveyor 
General could do it if he had the money. 
Let the money be forthcoming then, and 
let the department be tested, for short- 
comings were sure to be found out; and 
even at that last moment, let them see 
what could be done as to feeding and 
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transporting 30,000 men. Why, it was 
said at the last review that from one 
regiment alone the medical officer struck 
off 90 men when it only numbered 500 
upon —— and that upon the plea 
that the men were entirely unable to 
march what was only a short distance 
from Aldershot. At present Ministers 
rose in their places and made statements 
as to which they themselves were de- 
ceived, just as much as Napoleon III. 
was deceived when he imagined his 
Army was in first-rate order, and at last 
found that it was absolutely rotten. If 
the right hon. Gentleman did not take 
warning, he would be made the scape- 
goat if any catastrophe occurred. It was 
a mischievous, a bad, and rotten system 
that they had adopted of placing at the 
head of the Army civilians who knew 
nothing about it; and the right hon. 
Gentleman, without knowing it, stated 
in that House what was not true. In 
that way they were led to imagine that 
all was right when all was not right. 
There was nothing now to be done but 
for the House to inquire into the collapse 
of the Control department ; and an order 
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ought to be issued for the troops to move, 
as had been contemplated, in order that 
they might see what the department 


could do. His apology for intruding at 
this time was that that was a matter of 
emergency, and, as he had said before, 
to put himself in Order, he would move 
the adjournment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Colonel Loyd Lindsay.) 


Mr. CARDWELL said, he was un- 
willing, even for a few minutes, to con- 
tinue a discussion which was irregular 
in point of time and circumstance; and 
still more unwilling, because he had just 
stated that he was about to lay upon 
the Table, as he hoped to do that night, 
the Reports of the Quartermaster Gene- 
ral, of the Inspector General of Fortifi- 
cations, and of the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Surveyor General of Ord- 
nance, as to the reasons why the contem- 
plated manoeuvres had been partially 
abandoned. He submitted, with great 
deference, that he was bound to take the 
opinion of the Quartermaster General 
upon a subject of that kind—{ Colonel 
Loyp Liypsay: The crops? ]—which was, 
whether it was proper that troops should 
be quartered, under the circumstances 
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of the present year, upon arable land 
in the middle of Berkshire; and if he 
were to take the opinion of the farmers 
of Berkshire upon that subject, he should 
be transgressing his duty. He had been 
as anxious as his hon. and gallant 
Friend opposite the Member for Berk- 
shire (Colonel Loyd Lindsay) to promote 
the operations, the idea of which he (Mr. 
Cardwell) himself originated, and if the 
existence of the Army depended upon 
them, some credit might be due to him; 
but, without thinking of himself, the 
question was whether it would be right, 
under the circumstances of the present 
year, to encamp their troops on the arable 
land of Berkshire, or whether they ought 
rather to encamp them on the open coun- 
try surrounding Aldershot. Of the ex- 
pediency of the alteration in the plan 
pursued, hon. Members could not judge 
properly until they had the documents 
which he proposed to lay on the Table 
that evening. It was said that the Con- 
trol department had collapsed ; but what 
were the circumstances? The Control 
department was most wisely established 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite, and he had 
only been walking in their steps in carry- 
ing the system into effect. The right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Surveyor 
General of Ordnance had said he be- 
lieved if he could have availed himself 
of the ordinary local transport he could 
have carried out the operations; and 
what were the circumstances in war? 
Were there large transport bodies that 
were paid for in time of peace? Nothing 
of the kind. The Control department 
did not exist at the time of the Crimean 
War, and therefore it could not have 
failed then ; it was established in 1868 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Sir John Pakington), for the purpose, 
as stated in the Queen’s Speech, of in- 
troducing economy in military matters ; 
and what economy would there be if 
they maintained, in time of peace, a 
large number of transport horses which 
they would be able to use only in time 
of war? What they wanted in time of 
peace was the nucleus of a transport 
corps, which they could supplement with 
a local transport corps in the country in 
which they carried on war. It was de- 
signed in the projected operations that 
such a nucleus only should be employed, 
and that it should be supplemented by 
such local transport as Berkshire could 
afford. They were informed now that 
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they could not rely upon the local trans- 
port of Berkshire, and therefore they 
could not try the proposed experiment. 
On that point hon. Members would be 
better able to form an opinion when 
they saw the Papers. As he was speak- 
ing he would here reply to the Question 
of the hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
W. M. Torrens) with respect to the men 
left at Aldershot because they were un- 
equal to the march from their quarters 
to Wimbledon. He was informed that 
77 men of the Ist battalion of the 4th 
Regiment and 90 of the 2nd battalion 
of the 15th Regiment were left at Alder- 
shot, being ‘recruits who have never 
yet marched with a pack, and are not 
yet dismissed drill.” 

Lorp ELCHO said, it was desirable 
that the House and the country should 
understand clearly the reason why those 
mancouvres were to be given up. It was 
very difficult to get at the exact reason. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War said it was owing to 
the peculiar circumstances of the year; 
and what were those peculiar circum- 
stances? Was it that it had been wet, 
or was it that the harvest was late? He 
had been informed that during the last 
12 years the harvest had been off the 
ground by the 20th of September, and 
the right hon. Gentleman would not say 
that that was too late for troops to go 
under canvas. The right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman the Surveyor General of 
Ordnance said the reason for abandon- 
ment was that it would be impossible 
to obtain the required amount of local 
transport; but he presumed there would 
be no difficulty in getting that by the 
20th of September. He understood that 
the controller of the roads had reported 
that he could obtain 100 three-horse 
waggons at 18s. a day, including a driver 
for each; but the department, instead 
of looking to the locality, went to Pick- 
ford’s, who charged so much that the 
idea of a contract with them was given 
up. The House ought to know the cir- 
cumstances, so that they could judge of 
the matter. If those who were locally 
interested and who knew the state of 
things maintained that local transport 
could be got by the time stipulated—the 
20th of September—they ought to have 
some better reason for giving up the 
manoeuvres than that which had been 
assigned. He wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
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for War, whether the General in com- 
mand at Aldershot was of opinion that 
from the 15th to the 20th of Septem- 
ber was too late for a period of these 
manoeuvres, and whether it was with 
his sanction and approval they had been 
abandoned ? 

CotonEL NORTH said, he was glad 
i> hear that the officers refused to allow 
tL. recruits of the 1st and 4th battalions 
of he two regiments to be marched to 
Wi bledon, having always protested 
against mere recruits being subjected to 
heavy marching. Last year he called at- 
tention to a moving column from Alder- 
shot to Windsor being accompanied by 
depots of recruits, and that was a prac- 
tice that retarded the drill of the recruits 
for a month or six weeks. 

CotoneL ANSON said, he should 
move for the production of all the de- 
partmental correspondence on the sub- 
ject of the proposed manceuvres. 

Lorp ELCHO asked for a reply to 
the question he had addressed to the 
Secretary of State. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Rock— Question. 


THE HECTOR ROCK.—QUESTION. 


Mr. C. TURNER asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the fact that 
the Hector rock now lying in the Chan- 
nel between the Island of Santa Maria 
and the mainland of the west coast of 
South America off Point Lavapic, does 
not now appear on the Admiralty chart ; 
and, whether the Government has given 
such public notice of the existence of this 
dangerous rock as may prevent a repeti- 
tion of a recent accident of which it has 
been the cause ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, in reply, that 
the rock was searched for by Her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Shearwater in 1864, but in 
vain, and those who conducted the opera- 
tion were confident that no impediment 
to the navigation now existed. The ship 
was anchored, it was believed, over the 
spot where the rock was said to have 
been, and there were 18 fathoms of 
water, and fine sand at the bottom. The 
Government had had a Report that a 
ship had struck upon the rock, but no 
bearings were given to enable the Ad- 
miralty to determine the position where 
she struck. It was possible that she 
struck upon another rock; but inquiry 
would be made into the matter, 
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ARMY—COLOURS OF THE 68rn 
REGIMENT.—QUESTION. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
it is true that the colours of the 68th 
Regiment, recently ordered by the War 
Office to be sent from Ireland to London 
to be inscribed with a record of the New 
Zealand campaign, have been lost ; 
whether this loss has not been occa- 
sioned by the refusal of the War Office 
to allow the usual escort for colours ; 
and, whether the cost of supplying the 
68th Regiment with new colours will not 
more than balance the saving incurred 
by refusing to allow a proper escort ? 
The noble Lord stated that he had al- 
tered the form of the Question printed 
by substituting ‘“‘New Zealand” for 
‘¢ Abyssinia.” 

Sm HENRY STORKS: I am glad, 
Sir, my noble Friend has altered the 
form of his Question, as I was about to 
say in reply that the 68th Regiment, not 
having formed part of the expedition to 
Abyssinia, would not be entitled to bear 
that distinction. They have, however, 
served in New Zealand, and it was to 
have that scroll affixed that the regi- 
mental colour, not colours, was sent 


from Templemore to the Royal Army 


Clothing Depot at Pimlico. Colours are 
not sent to regiments by escort, but are 
conveyed by the ordinary means of 
transit through the contract carriers, by 
whom the regimental colour in question 
was lost. The cost of supplying the 
new colour will not fall upon the public, 
but upon the carrier with whom re- 
sponsibility for the loss rests. 


EDUCATION—ENDOWED SCHOOLS 
SCHEME.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MIALL asked the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, Whether, seeing that every scheme 
of the Endowed Schools Commission 
for applying educational endowments 
which has been laid upon the Table of 
the House provides that the incumbent 
of the parish shall be an ex-officio 
governor of the school to which the 
scheme relates, it is an understood 
rule with the Commission to make a 
similar provision a feature of all future 
schemes; whether such ex-officio ap- 
pointments of the incumbents of parishes 
do not contravene the spirit of the En- 
dowed Schools Act, and particularly 
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Clause 17, section 1, of that Act; and, 
whether, considering that these schemes 
have been laid upon the Table at a pe- 
riod of the Session when, owing to the 
pressure of other business it is impos- 
sible to find a suitable time for an ade- 
quate discussion of them, they cannot be 
held over or withdrawn till next Session, 
when the attention of the House may be 
drawn to the subject ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, 
said, it was not a rule with the Com- 
missioners that the incumbent of a pa- 
rish should be ex-officio a governor of 
an endowed school. In several instances, 
though not in all, it had occurred that 
an incumbent had formed part of the 
Governing Body, because it appeared 
desirable and in accordance with the 
wish of the community; but there was 
no rule laid down, and the Commission- 
ers did not think they contravened the 
spirit or letter of the Act by making such 
appointments. It would not be advisable 
to withdraw schemes which had been 
laid on the Table, with a view to finding 
more time afterwards for the discussion 
of them, especially as there was no notice 
of opposition to them; and in the case 
of one scheme, in which the constituents 
of the hon. Member and of himself were 
interested, he could imagine no greater 
inconvenience than would result from 
the suspension or withdrawal of it, par- 
ticularly as it was one generally approved 
by all parties. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT. 
QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN HAY (for Sir James 
ELPHInsTonE) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, What 
protection the Government are pre- 
pared to afford to heads of families 
and the public against the “‘ literature” 
on an indelicate subject which certain 
persons, members of a late deputation, 
threaten to force into their houses, which 
they say ‘‘ it is their duty to sow broad- 
cast,” the subjects of which they declare 
‘shall be discussed by women and 
children ;’’ and, whether such persons 
can be prosecuted for such proceedings 
under the Act termed ‘‘ Lord Campbell’s 
Act ?” 

Mr. BAINES asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther it will be possible, consistently with 
the freedom of the press and the rights 
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of the subject, to restrain the discussion 
of a Law of the land, a fundamental 
rovision of which is condemned by the 
Repent of a Royal Commission ; whether 
it will be unlawful to publish in pam- 
phlets, or otherwise, the Report and Evi- 
dence of the Royal Commission, which this 
House is itself in course of publishing in 
Parliamentary Papers; and, whether 
the most effectual method of preventing 
further violations of delicacy will not be 
to repeal or suspend the principal provi- 
sion of the Contagious Diseases Acts? 
Mr. BRUCE: I rather object, Sir, 
to be called upon to say what should be 
done under an exceptional state of 
things. The subject to which these 
Questions relate has to a certain extent 
been forced upon the attention of the 
country by the publication of the Report 
of the Royal Commission and of the evi- 
dence taken before it. Ifthe comments 
on these documents are made in a fair 
spirit, it is impossible to suppose that 
any law exists to prevent their publica- 
tion; but if, on the other hand, the sub- 
ject is handled in a coarse and gross 
manner, it will be necessary for the 
Courts of Law to decide whether the 
offenders do not come under Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act. Under such circumstances, 
the Government would be guided by the 
opinions of the Judges; but I do not 
think it right to anticipate unfairness in 
the discussion of the subject. During 
the course of last Session a large number 
of publications were forced upon indivi- 
duals ; but the justification then put for- 
ward was the alleged unwillingness of 
the newspapers to admit correspondence 
on this subject, especially communica- 
tions which were opposed to the working 
of the Acts. I believe, however, that 
objection no longer exists, for I have 
seen discussions on this subject in 
journals of great respectability and 
large circulation, conducted in a spirit 
altogether unobjectionable. I trust that, 
for the future, this difficult and painful 
subject will be dealt with in such a 
spirit as not to be exposed to the objec- 
tions which my hon. Friend has referred 
to. With respect to the latter part of 
his Question, I must state that this is 
really a matter for Parliament to decide, 
and that, in regard to it, other considera- 
tions than mere considerations of deli- 
cacy—namely, those connected with the 
principles of morality—ought to be kept 
in view. 
Mr. Baines 
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‘* Agincourt.” 


CROWN LANDS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MAOCFTE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
the greater part of the 64,000,000 acres 
in Southern Africa, shown to be un- 
alienated in the ‘‘ Return regarding 
Crown Lands in the Colonies presented 
to this House in June, 1870,’’ continues, 
as there represented to be, available for 
settlement; and, if so, to what extent 
the Home Government are acting in 
concert with the Government in Southern 
Africa with a view to disposal thereof; 
and whether it is intended, in arranging 
a federal constitution for the Colonies in 
Southern Africa, to take measures for 
the provision and permanent mainten- 
ance of facilities for employing to the 
best advantage the waste lands, with a 
view to securing the emigration thither 
of the classes of colonists most fitted to 
their requirements ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN : 
Sir, the Crown Lands referred to in the 
Question of the hon. Gentleman remain 
in the same state as at the date of the 
Report in June, 1870. No steps have 
been taken to dispose of them to emi- 
om. inasmuch as the reply of the 

overnor of the Cape to Lord Gran- 
ville’s Circular stated that there was no 
steady demand for the labour of Euro- 
peans and no prospect of their obtaining 
remunerative employment during any 
large portion of the year. With regard 
to the second part of the Question, I can 
only say that the House of Assembly at 
the Cape has had under its considera- 
tion some Resolutions favourable to 
federation, but that at the present mo- 
ment it would be quite premature for me 
to assume or to make any statement 
relative to the prospects or the conditions 
of any such federal constitution. 


NAVY—THE “ AGINCOURT.”—QUESTION. 


Sr JOHN HAY asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether it is 
true that there are no iron plates in store 
for repairing the ships of the ‘ Agin- 
court”’ class; and if any delay will arise 
in a in re-fitting that ship for 
sea 

Mr. GOSCHEN replied that it was 
not true that there were no iron plates 
in store for repairing the ships of the 
Agincourt class, as such plates were 
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being supplied from Portsmouth. He 
was informed by one firm that they could 
be ree in three days, and by another 
that they could be supplied in one day. 


ARMY—YOUNG RECRUITS OF THE 86rn 
REGIMENT.— QUESTION. 


Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM asked the 
Surveyor General of Ordnance, If it 
was not the fact that of the draft of the 
86th Regiment recently landed at the 
Cape the greater portion were under 
nineteen years of age, while a great 
many were under eighteen ? 

Sm HENRY STORKS : Sir, the draft 
in question consisted of 39 men over 19 
years of age, of 29 men between 18 and 
19 years of age, and of two under 18 
years of age, on embarkation. I may 


add that I know no country, whether 
from the salubrity of the climate or the 
nature of the service required of the 
troops, more calculated to develop and 
improve young soldiers than the Cape of 
Good Hope. 


PERSIA—ALLEGED FAMINE. 
QUESTION, 


Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any official confirma- 
tion has reached the Foreign Office 
with regard to the prevalence of cholera, 
typhus, and plague in Persia ; and, whe- 
ther if it be true as reported in the 
newspapers, that at Shiraz the famine 
is so great that inhabitants are re- 
duced to eating their own children, any 
offer has been made by the Indian Go- 
vernment to afford such relief as lies in 
their power towards mitigating the suf- 
ferings of the inhabitants of a neighbour- 
ing and friendly State? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, official 
communications have been received at 
the Foreign Office from Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Constantinople and from 
other sources announcing the existence 
of cholera at several places in Persia, 
and also the appearance of a disease 
somewhat resembling the plague. The 
Reports on this subject have been sent 
to the Council Office. There is a story 
in circulation that ata place called Koom 
a man was discovered who had stolen 
and subsequently devoured two children, 
but the inhabitants had the man appre- 
hended, brought before the local autho- 
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rities, and he was put to death ; but it is 
expressly stated that the inhabitants of 
that place, though suffering great priva- 
tions, were far from being reduced to 
such horrible straits. Iam not aware 
whether the Indian Government have 
proffered or forwarded any relief to those 
localities ; but recent accounts say that 
the harvest prospects in Persia for this 
year were of the most hopeful character. 


BONDING PRIVILEGES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. A. JOHNSTON asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he 
has any objection to lay upon the Table 
Copies of the Correspondence between 
the Lords of the Treasury and the Board 
of Customs as to the granting of bond- 
ing privileges to Commercial Wharf, 
Upper Thames Street, in the City of 
London, with a view to ascertaining on 
what principles such privileges are 
granted or refused ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, the correspon- 
dence between the Lords of the Treasury 
and the Board of Customs as to the 
granting of bonding privileges to the 
Commercial Wharf, Upper Thames 
Street, in the City of London, consisted 
of a confidential Report for the use of the 
Treasury. It was desirable notto produce 
such Reports, as, if this were done, they 
would soon cease to be of a confidential 
character, and would assume a conven- 
tional form adapted for the perusal of 
that House. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS ACTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNDELLA asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether the Factories and Workshops 
Acts Amendment Bill will apply to 
all Government Establishments where 
young persons and women are employed ; 
and, if not, whether he will introduce a 
Clause making it applicable ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, that every 
Government Establishment in which 
manual labour was exercised by way of 
trade or for the purposes of gain was 
actually a workshop, and was subject 
accordingly to the regulations of the 
Factories and Workshops Acts. With 
respect to other Government Establish- 
ments where young persons and women 
were employed, they also were regulated 
by the same rules, although they were 
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not under the operation of the Acts, as 
it was considered essential, in order to 
meet cases of emergency, that the Go- 
vernment should have the power, when 
they thought proper, of dispensing with 
a portion of the regulations. 


Army— Campaign 


CASE OF W. E. POOK.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
with reference to the case of W. E. Pook, 
lately tried on a charge of murder and 
acquitted, Whether the observations re- 
ported to have been made by the Lord 
Chief Justice as to the conduct of certain 
police officers have received his atten- 
tion ; what, if any, steps will be taken 
to protect the public and individuals 
against the recurrence of such conduct ; 
whether any investigation of the con- 
duct of said officers will take place ; and, 
if so, whether they will continue in the 
discharge of their duties until the same 
shall have taken place ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, he had 
read the transcript of the shorthand 
notes of the remarks made by the Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas in 
reference to the conduct of certain police 
officers in the case of W. E. Pook, 
recently tried on a charge of murder and 
acquitted. On the present occasion it was 
of course impossible for him to enter mi- 
nutely into the circumstances connected 
with that trial; but it appeared to him 
that many of the most important charges 
brought against the police were charges 
which, if made at all,'ought to be directed 
against the legal and official Advisers of 
the Crown, although he expressed no opi- 
nion whether they would be sustained or 
not. When his hon. Friend last put on 
the Paper Notice of a Question in re- 
ference to this subject, he spoke of the 
suppression of evidence. Particular at- 
tention had been given to the suppres- 
sion of all the circumstances connected 
with the discovery of a certain locket 
and a blood-stained duster, which was 
found near the scene of the murder. 
These circumstances were suppressed, 
however, not by the action of the police, 
but in accordance with the directions of 
those who advised the Crown, and who, 
being of opinion that those articles were 
not in any way connected with the crime, 
deemed it was not their duty to make 
them part of the evidence to be adduced 
on the trial. With respect to other very 
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grave charges against the police, he had 
also made very careful inquiries ; but he 
found that on every occasion when the 
Lord Chief Justice reprehended the con- 
duct of the police as far as the exercise 
of their judgment went, he acquitted 
them entirely of anything like mala fides 
in the matter. Both of the officers re- 
ferred to had been long employed in the 
public service. Inspector Mulvany was 
appointed nine years ago a member of 
the Detective Department, and as a de- 
tective he had been engaged in many 
important investigations and had re- 
peatedly received the thanks of various 
public bodies. Indeed, this was, he 
believed, the first occasion on which that 
officer had incurred any censure. The 
Chief Commissioner of Police was of 
opinion that neither of these officers had 
done anything to justify him in dismiss- 
ing them from the force. The best 
security to the public and to individuals 
against the recurrence of such mistakes 
as were from time to time committed 
by the police consisted in the publicity 
with which criminal trials were con- 
ducted. Every policeman intrusted with 
the conduct of an inquiry knew that 
his evidence would be submitted to the 
rigorous cross-examination of counsel, 
and subjected to the observations of the 
Judge, and also, in cases of great public 
interest, to the severe criticisms of the 
Press. 


Maneuvrres. 


MILITARY ATTACHES AT ST. PETERS- 
BURG.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he will delay the appointment 
of Military Attachés to St. Petersburg 
till after the Estimates have been con- 
sidered in Committee of Supply ? 

Viscount ENFIELD, in reply, said, 
it was impossible to accede to the hon. 
Gentleman’s request, as Lord Granville 
had consulted the Queen on the sub- 
ject on the 24th instant, and the ap- 
pointment had already been formally 
made. 


ARMY—CAMPAIGN MANCUVRES IN 
THE AUTUMN.—QUESTIONS. 
Viscount BURY repeated the Ques- 
tion previously put by the noble Lord 
(Lord Elcho), to whom no answer had 
been given, on the subject of the Review 
in Berkshire. 
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Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, a little while 
ago I stated what had occurred, and now 
my noble Friend puts the Question 
again because he was not then present. 
If my noble Friend will wait for the Re- 
ports which I propose to lay on the Table 
to-night, he will be able to form his own 
judgment on the subject. 

Lorp ELCHO inquired whether the 
postponement of the manoeuvres was 
made with the permission of the General 
commanding the troops encamped in 
Berkshire ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: The objection I 
have to that question is that it is abso- 
lutely absurd. It is not for a subordinate 
officer to discharge the Government from 
their responsibility. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. OSBORNE said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government would, in accordance with 
the promise given by him on Thursday 
night last, now inform the House what 
his intentions were with regard to an 
autumn or late Sitting. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise, Sir, to 
submit the Motion of which I have given 
Notice— 

“ That To-morrow, and upon every succeeding 
Tuesday during the remainder of the Session, 
Orders of the Day have precedence of Notices of 
Motions, Government Orders of the Day having 
priority.” 

The only fact necessary to be stated in 
its support is that we have now reached 
that period of the Session when it is 
usual to pass a Motion of this kind with 
a view to facilitate the winding up of 
business. On the 3rd of August, 1869, 
being a Tuesday, this privilege was 
granted, and on the 7th of July, 1868, 
it was also granted. This is enough, 
I think, for me to say upon this sub- 
ject. I will now answer the Question of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Water- 
ford (Mr. Osborne) with reference to 
the proposal or suggestion of an au- 
tumn adjournment. The Government have 
examined the state of the Notice Paper, 
and also considered the character of 
the remaining clauses of the Ballot Bill, 
upon which an answer to this question, 
as my hon. Friend may expect, princi- 
pally turns; and what we find is this— 
According to the best of our judgment, 
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there are two, and only two, questions 
remaining to be dealt with which pre- 
sent a character of some freshness and 
considerable importance. One of these 
is the question of polling-places, which 
has already been partially discussed, and 
with reference to this subject, although 
it is important, we are glad to observe 
that the proposal of my right hon. Friend 
near me (Mr. W. E. Forster), which has 
now been within the knowledge of the 
House for a considerable period, does 
not appear to have produced any crop 
of Amendments. That being so, we are 
rather sanguine in the interpretation 
which we put upon that state of facts, 
that that subject, important as it is, is 
not likely to cause much expenditure of 
the time of this House. The other ques- 
tion refers to the payment of certain 
election expenses, and with regard to 
that question, which is partially novel 
and also important, we are glad to ob- 
serve that a Motion has been put on the 
Paper which will have the effect of 
practically bringing forward the princi- 
ple at issue with great felicity and ra- 
pidity. Looking at this state of cir- 
cumstances, we think we may without 
presumption anticipate the disposal of 
this stage of the Ballot Bill in the course 
of to-morrow. Should that expectation 
be fulfilled, we hope it will be unneces- 
sary, as far as the transaction of the bu- 
siness of the House of Commons is con- 
cerned, any longer to entertain the idea 
of an adjournment to a period of the 
autumn. On the other hand, if that ex- 
pectation be doomed to disappointment, 
we then think that the time is come 
when we could not keep the House wait- 
ing longer in order to meet the views of 
the Government upon that subject. If 
we are not able to finish, or substan- 
tially to finish, the Committee on the 
Ballot Bill in the course of to-morrow, 
aided, as I trust we shall be, by having 
at our disposal the Evening Sitting to- 
morrow, we shall then be compelled, 
however reluctantly, to look to an ad- 
journment to a period in the month of 
October, for the putpose of carrying on 
to completion the business of the House. 
This answer is as explicit and as defi- 
nite as the circumstances will allow me to 
ive. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I think we ought 
to place all the time we can at the dis- 
posal of the Government, considering 
the late period of the year. But if this 
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House accedes to the proposition of the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government, so that he will be able to 
commence business on Tuesday at the 
usual hour, it will not be necessary, I 
should think, to have any more Morn- 
ing Sittings. It will be probably more 
effective for the progress of business if 
the House should meet at 4 o’clock in- 
stead of at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That is a point 
which may remain for future considera- 
tion. I should be sorry to change the 
practice to-morrow, but we will carefully 
consider the matter before we have any 
more Morning Sittings. My own im- 
pression is in favour of the plan of 
Morning Sittings, which was the off- 
spring of the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self. I think, as far as my knowledge 
and experience goes, it has, especially 
at this period of the Session, conduced 
to the convenience of the House; but I 
do not wish to express any foregone con- 
clusion, and we shall have to inform 
ourselves on the subject. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that was a 
Motion which was usually made at the 
close of the Session; but it seemed to 
him that, with 40 Orders of the Day 
upon the Paper, the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government was 
presuming on the conclusion of the Ses- 
sion at a period which he had scarcely a 
right to anticipate, unless the threat 
which he had held out to them, that they 
should meet again in October if they 
were not good boys, and complete the 
task which he had set them within a very 
limited period, should prove effectual. 
Really that was a most novel proceed- 
ing. The right hon. Gentleman had 
adopted a completely new policy with 
respect to Parliament, which was now to 
be punished, if the measures he proposed 
were not carried; and he (Mr. Newde- 
gate) did not hesitate to say that he 
thought Parliament ought to object to 
that sort of discipline, because it was 
really more becoming a public school 
than a deliberative Assembly. The right 
hon. Gentleman took the opportunity of 
announcing elsewhere, the other night, 
that he had adopted the principle that it 
mattered not what might be the objec- 
tions made to the measures that he had 
proposed, for, sooner or later, they must 


. pass, as the majority of that House sup- 


ported him in his decision ; whilst as to 
the House of Lords they must take care 
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of themselves. Now, that appeared to 
him (Mr. Newdegate) to be rather the 
language of excitement; and although it 
might commend itself to his partizans— 
the party who supported him in that 
House, and whose interests he appeared 
to have bound up in those measures—it 
was not a policy that commended itself 
to thinking men in this country; and of 
that he believed there was sufficient evi- 
dence at the distinguished meeting which 
the right hon. Gentleman attended on 
Saturday. Of this he was perfectly cer- 
tain—that the Legislature would lose 
credit in the country, and lose position in 
the country, if it quietly submitted to a 
policy of that kind; because what did it 
cometo? Let him fora moment call the 
attention of the House to the state of its 
own business during the last month of 
that Session. He had a list of the 
Orders of the Day for every Monday 
during the Session up to the present 
time; and he invited the attention of 
the House to the singular contrast which 
that list formed to the list of Orders of 
the Day on Mondays, which were always 
Government days in any other Session. 
They met in February, and he found that 
the average number of Orders of the Day 
on Mondays in February, was 9}; in 
March, the average number was 11}; in 
April, 153; in May, 20; in June, it rose 
to 33 ; andin July, the average had been 
39; whilst thatday thenumberwas40. He 
asked the House, then, to consider what 
that meant. He was not alluding to the 
important measures that had been aban- 
doned, but to this fact—that for the pur- 
pose of carrying two measures—the 
Army Regulation Bill and the Elec- 
tions Bill, upon which the right hon. 
Gentleman had set his heart, and with 
which he had bound up the interests of 
his party—the really important and press- 
ing business of the country had been 
postponed from month to month, until 
they had the announcement that the 
Session was about to close, if the right 
hon. Gentleman could force the closure ; 
and yet they had still 40 measures to con- 
sider—nay, more than 40, for there were 
others standing for Thursday next; and 
they were to consider those measures in 
a weary House, shorn of numbers; in 
fact, they were to make over to the Go- 
vernment the entire disposal of that mass 
of legislation. Now, he held thatit was 
the duty of the House of Commons to 
protest against that system—against the 
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Government taking up two measures, 
pry ig | the whole available portion 
of the Session with those two mea- 
sures, and thus by wearying out the 
House monopolizing the control of, and 
the decision upon, other important mea- 
sures at the conclusion of the Session. 
What was that but virtually to set aside 
the functions of both Houses of the Le- 
gislature, by keeping them in suspense 
until they were so wearied out that they 
could not deal satisfactorily with mea- 
sures necessary for the welfare of the 
country? The right hon. Gentleman was 
incurring a grave responsibility in that 
matter. The right hon. Gentleman had, 
no doubt, a right to plead that the re- 
organization of the Army was, to a cer- 
tain extent, a question of urgency ; but 
he could not plead that the Elections Bill 
was a question of urgency, unless he had 
determined on a Dissolution, and feared 
a dissolution under the present law re- 
gulating elections; or else he designed 
to starve out Mr. Bradlaugh, to distance 
every other agitator, and to render that 
House a centre of agitation for revolu- 
tionary change. Those were the aspects 
in which he viewed the conduct of the 
Government during the present Session. 
He had no wish to oppose Her Majesty’s 
Government factiously. He had no party 
purpose to serve. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, on Saturday night, expressed his 
acquiescence in, andapproval of, the con- 
duct of the Leader of theOpposition ; they 
must suppose, therefore, that the two 
right hon. Gentlemen had come to an 
understanding in order to pursue the 
course which he had described; but he 
held that that House did not fulfil its 
functions, and disappointed, nay deceived 
the country, if it suffered legislation to 
be postponed in masses until from sheer 
weariness the House was precluded from 
the possibility of giving due attention to 
those important questions. That was the 
view which he took of the conduct of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and he 
trusted that that House, if not now, 
yet in another Session would enter an 
effectual protest against being thus su- 
perseded by the Ministers of the Crown. 

Mr. VANCE said, he was anxious to 
say a few words upon the conduct of 
Irish Business during the present Ses- 
sion. With the exception of one mea- 
sure—the Coercion Bill—no proposal of 
the Government relating to Ireland had 
ever come on for discussion till 1, 2, or 
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3 o’clock in the morning. Irish mea- 
sures were then brought on pell-mell, at 
a time when it was impossible that they 
could receive adequate consideration. In 
fact, under the present system, an Irish 
Member, if he wished to do his duty in 
the House of Commons, must be pre- 
pared to sacrifice his health. That very 
evening there were ten Irish Bills stand- 
ing upon the Notice Paper, although 
three-fourths of the Irish Members were 
absent— many of them attending the 
Assizes. He did not blame the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland or the noble Lord the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland for that state of 
things; for, owing to the position into 
which other Government Business had 
fallen, he believed it was practically im- 
possible to bring on Irish Bills at a rea- 
sonable hour. Still, that did not alter 
the hardship of the case, as far as hon. 
Members and as far as Ireland itself 
were concerned. When he ventured oc- 
casionally to ask the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land what he considered a reasonable 
hour to bring on a particular Bill, his 
reply was, ‘‘A quarter to 2”—a time 
when it was plainly impossible that any 
Bill could be considered upon its merits ; 
but that evening Irish Members were in 
the unfortunate position of being unable 
to get a pledge from any Member of the 
Government as to the time when any 
one of those Irish Bills might be ex- 
pected to come on. 

Sir GEORGE JENKINSON said, as 

an English Member, he wished to re- 
mark that the two last Sessions had been 
given up to Ireland. If, therefore, the 
remaining time of the House this Ses- 
sion was to be taken up with ten more 
Irish Bills, that certainly would not be 
treating English and Scotch Members 
fairly. 
Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, it 
was perfectly well known that many of 
the 30 or 40 Orders nightly appearing 
upon the Paper were put down merely 
to fix a future day upon which they 
might be taken into consideration. The 
Government perfectly well knew which 
of these they did not even intend to dis- 
cuss, and if they would only let the fact 
be known it would save inconvenience 
to many hon. Members, who were de- 
tained till a late hour watching Bills 
which the Government knew were not to 
come on. 
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is one point in the present discussion 
which has been treated somewhat jocu- 
larly, but which seems to me a very 
serious one. The right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government has risen 
in his place and told us what his ar- 
rangements are for conducting the Busi- 
ness of the House to a termination. He 
finds in making those arrangements that, 
with the exception of two points in the 
Ballot Bill, one of which is to be under 
discussion to-night—all the rest will be 
easy to settle. We have now got to the 
18th clause of the Bill, which is one of 
57 clauses, and, omitting those which 
the right hon. Gentleman says are not 
to be pressed, there are still some 25 
clauses to be discussed. The right hon. 
Gentleman says there are very few 
Amendments; but I hold in my hand 
from 28 to 30 pages of Amendments, 
some of them of the utmost importance, 
given as well by hon. Gentlemen upon the 
other side as by hon. Members upon this 
side of the House. There is, for in- 
stance, the question of polling-places, 
and not merely in England, for 1 observe 
that with regard to Ireland two sets of 
Amendments are proposed—one by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland, and one by the hon. 
and learned Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Heron). And what I complain of is 
that the right hon. Gentleman says—if 
we do not pass this Bill to-morrow night 
—if we do not pass those 25 clauses and 
dispose of all those Amendments by to- 
morrow night, then the House is to meet 
again next October. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Pardon me; I 
never said any such thing. What I did 
say was, that if they were not passed by 
that time, we should make the proposal 
to the House. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Well, 
I can only say that if that proposal is 
made to the House, I trust the House 
will vote by ballot upon the question. 
But I must follow the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman further. Night after 
night Bills of the greatest importance 
are brought forward after 2 o’clock in 


the morning, and if any serious discus- 
sion arises upon them what is the an- 
swer? Why, thatif the Bill is discussed 
and amended so as to become a good 
Bill, the time of the Session will not 
suffice, and we are accordingly urged to 
pass Bills which we feel and know to be 
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incomplete, and to shut ourselves out 
from the opportunity of amending them, 
because of the way in which the business 
is crowded upon the Paper through the 
action of the Government. There is a 
Bill with respect to local government 
which stands third upon the Paper for 
to-night, and I am very anxious that 
that Bill, or some such Bill, should be 
passed; but if ever there was a Bill 
which ought to be carefully considered 
it is that, to make sure that we have got 
a really good head to the sanitary de- 
partment of this country. And yet that 
Bill is brought on again and again at 
hours when it is impossible that a jaded 
House can give to the subject the atten- 
tion it requires. To show the import- 
ance of that Bill, I asked a question of 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) the other night, and he told us 
he knew nothing whatever of the ap- 
proach of the cholera—that it was still 
at a great distance. But, I see by the 
papers that that very evening the cholera 
was in the town of Hull. [Mr. W. E. 
Forster dissented.] Well, a vessel ar- 
rived at Hull from Cronstadt, and on 
board the vessel were passengers who 
were suffering from cholera. And so 
serious was the matter considered that 
an Order in Council was issued upon the 
subject. I refer to that as showing that 
if we are now engaged in organizing a 
system upon which dependence is to be 
placed in an hour of trial, it is of the 
first importance that there should be a 
full and proper opportunity of discussing 
its provisions ; but, as matters are con- 
ducted, that Bill invariably comes on at 
an hour when most hon. Members have 
left the House, and the remainder are 
utterly fagged with the exertions they 
have undergone. The other night, again, 
we were told that the Navy Estimates 
did not come on because of an unfore- 
seen circumstance—which was that the 
pockets of my right hon. Friend who 
presides over the Education Department 
were so empty that they could not go on 
paying any longer unless he obtained a 
Vote. And so matters go on—measures 
are introduced, but everything is kept 
back, not from any fault of the House, 
but from the fault of the Government in 
not properly arranging its business. 
[‘‘No, no!’] Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, of course, will not admit the fault 
is in any sense theirs; but they have 
admitted it nevertheless. For what have 
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they done? They have put down Amend- 
ments to Bills, and at the request of the 
Government they have afterwards given 
up those Amendments. They have sa- 
crificed everything to procure the passing 
of measures, not because they believe 
those measures in themselves to be good 
—for their own Amendments show that 
they can see their defects and know how 
those ought to be remedied—but because 
their desire is, not for the best, but for 
the best party legislation. 


Resolved, That To-morrow, and upon every 
succeeding Tuesday during the remainder of the 
Session, Orders of the Day have precedence of 
Notices of Motions, Government Orders of the 
Day having priority.—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. VANCE said, he begged to ask 
the Solicitor General for Ireland after 
what hour the Summary Jurisdiction 
(Ireland) Bill will not be proceeded 
with ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Dowse): It is very 
difficult to answer a question of that 
kind. If the hon. Member for Armagh 
will induce his Friends not to be as 
communicative to the House as they 
generally are, I may take it at 1 o’clock. 

Str DOMINIC CORRIGAN : And the 
Local Government (Ireland) Bill? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowse): It will not 
come on to-night. 

Mr. WHALLEY asked what arrange- 
ment, if any, would be made as to the 
Turnpike Bill ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Well, it is impossible 
forme to make any arrangements just 
now. 

Lorp ELCHO: I am very glad to see 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
has returned to his place. I beg there- 
fore to ask him whether he intends to 
proceed with the Mines Regulation Bill 
to-night, or at any other period during 
this Session ? 

Mr. BRUCE: I was in hope that by 
forming a very large select representa- 
tive Committee of this House it would 
be possible to put the Bill into such a 
shape that it might pass substantially 
unopposed ; but representations were 
made to me from every single Member of 
the Committee that the questions raised 
by the Bill were such as could only be 
satisfactorily discussed in this House, 
and that the labours of the Select Com- 
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mittee would not facilitate the passing 
of the Bill. Under these circumstances, 
I felt that it would be needless cruelty 
to inflict upon hon. Gentlemen the duty 
of attending the Committee. That was 
the last chance, and, as it would be 
manifestly impossible to carry through 
the House at this period of the Session 
measures of which the leading principles 
are so warmly contested, I shall move 
this evening that the Order for those 
two Bills be discharged. 

Mr. A. EGERTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
—— when he would take the Turnpike 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM said, that 
the Turnpike Trusts Bill would be taken 
next Thursday. 

Mr. WHALLEY wished to know in 
what order. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department studiously paid no attention 
to appeals of this kind. He wished to 
know of the Under Secretary of State 
whether he would place it on the Paper, 
so that it might be brought on at an 
early hour, so as to secure its being 
properly discussed. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM said, he had 
fixed Thursday at the request of certain 
hon. Members who were interested in 
the subject, but he had no power to 
compel its being brought on at any par- 
ticular time. He was quite prepared to 
sit in his place till any hour of the morn- 
ing in order to bring the matter on. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ARTHUR. 
MESSAGE FROM HER MAJESTY. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in pursuance 
of the Notice that has been given, and 
of the Orders of the House, I rise to 
move a Resolution which is the precise 
counterpart of one which was unani- 
mously adopted some years past in the 
case of the Duke of Edinburgh; and 
the purport of that Resolution will be— 


“That the annual sum of £15,000 be granted 
to Her Majesty, out of the Consolidated Fund of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the said Annuity to be 
settled on His Royal Highness Prince Arthur 
William Patrick Albert, for his life, in such man- 
ner as Her Majesty shall think proper, and to 
commence from the date of the coming of age of 
His Royal Highness,” 
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Having had an opportunity not many 
months ago of dealing with the general 
considerations that bear upon this ques- 
tion, I should not have thought it neces- 
sary to say more than a very few sen- 
tences to the Committee, had I not been 
given to understand that it was the in- 
tention of some hon. Members of this 
House to question the grant which is 
about to be made. I therefore wish to 
remind the House briefly of the nature 
of the arrangement that subsists between 
Parliament and the Crown for making 
provision for certain Members of the 
Royal Family—an arrangement by which 
we waive all attempts to make a general 
provision at the commencement of each 
reign for the possible issue of the Sove- 
reign, and we leave it to Parliament to 
deal with each particular case, as it 
arises, and according to what it may con- 
sider that the circumstances of the case 
demand. That arrangement has two 
obvious disadvantages. One of these is, 
that it requires some attention to the 
history of this class of cases, and to the 
deeper considerations of policy involved 
in them, to appreciate its character. And, 
consequently, by those who take what I 


may call a morerapid view of the subject— 
all that we can expect from a large num- 
ber of persons out-of-doors—it is liable 
to be misunderstood. Another disadvan- 
tage is, that the arrangement being mis- 
understood, it is apt to cause unjust re- 
marks to be made upon the Royal Family 


and the Sovereign. For those reasons, 
many have desired that a different ar- 
rangement should be adopted—nor will 
I now say whether the necessity for such 
a change may or may not arise; but I 
beg the Committee to consider whether 
there are not recommendations of a high 
order attaching to the plan as it at pre- 
sent subsists. What is that plan? In 
the first place, I will venture to say that 
of all the methods by which you can 
proceed to secure a provision for Mem- 
bers of the Royal Family, it is the one 
by far the most agreeable to the-spirit 
of a free Constitution ; for its effect is to 
establish a considerable degree of moral 
control which Parliament would proba- 
bly loseif any other method were adopted. 
If we are to say that the Sovereign is to 
be responsible for realizing out of his, 
or as the case may be, her annual income 
funds sufficient to endow a family, how- 
ever numerous, in a manner becoming 
their station, the first effect of that would 
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be that it would become necessary to 
enlarge the allowance bestowed upon 
the Sovereign at the commencement of 
the reign ; and, in the second place, you 
would also lose all the elasticity of your 
arrangement, because whether the Sove- 
reign had issue or not, the sum at the 
disposal of the Sovereign would remain 
the same. But there is a third defect 
still more important, and still more dis- 
advantageous, and it is this—Under the 
present system this method of provision, 
while it indicates and presupposes an 
entire confidence on the part of the Sove- 
reign in the Parliament, and an entirely 
loyal readiness on the part of the Par- 
liament to acknowledge and reciprocate 
that confidence, and while it indicates 
harmony subsisting between the great 
powers of the State, also tends greatly 
to confirm that harmony. It places the 
conduct of the Sovereign and the con- 
duct of the Royal Family, especially of 
the junior Members for whom a provi- 
sion may be asked, in view of the public 
and of both Houses of the Legislature, 
and while it preserves a salutary general 
control in the hands of Parliament, it 
likewise preserves in the hands of the 
Sovereign an important control over the 
younger branches of the Royal Family. I 
adverted just now to the difficulties that 
wouldattend anattempt to provide for the 
Royal issue by making at the commence- 
ment of a reign additions to the annuity 
granted by the Civil List; but suppose 
that you adopted another, and in some 
respects a more practical method of pro- 
ceeding—namely, that you granted for 
the Sovereign that which would be ne- 
cessary for annual expenditure, but in- 


‘seribed upon the Statute Book the pro- 


vision that every Prince the issue of the 
Sovereign on arriving at full age, and 
every Princess the issue of the Sovereign 
on arriving at full age or at the period 
of marriage, should receive a fixed an- 
nuity—who does not see that to adopt 
that method, which would probably be 
the simplest and most easily worked 
method of dealing with such cases, would 
involve the relaxation or the destruction 
of a very salutary moral and general 
control over those Princes and Princesses? 
Having said thus much with regard to 
the general character of this arrange- 
ment, which presupposes, as I have said, 
a disposition on the part of Parliament 
to reciprocate the confidence of the So- 
vereign, and to appreciate that sort of 
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feeling on the part of the Sovereign 
which is indicated by a willingness to 
submit to the representatives of the 
people, on every occasion as it arises, 
the nature of the provision to be made 
for the Members of the Royal Family, 
I must add that it is an arrangement 
which I think is excellent as long as it 
is worked in a spirit of liberality, of 
prudence, and of attachment to the So- 
vereign. It is an arrangement which 
undoubtedly would be grievously marred, 
and might become hardly practicable or 
hardly secure were it, unfortunately, to 
be dealt with in a different spirit. But 
upon all occasions when these proposals 
have been made to it this House has 
entered with the fullest development of 
loyal affection into the intentions and 
spirit of the plan, and as long as this 
House continues to act in that manner, 
Iam confident that no better plan can 
be devised, and under no circumstances 
can any plan be devised so favourable to 
the privileges and influence of this House 
and to the liberties of the people. I 
would now, in a very few words, remind 
the House of what I meant when I spoke 
of the arrangement between the Crown 
and Parliament. I may be asked—if 
this matter is, unhappily, to become a 
subject of controversy even with a limited 
portion of those who hear me—‘‘ What 
is the nature of this arrangement? If 
there is a covenant, where is it written ?” 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] I am glad I have 
anticipated that point, and I will at once 
admit that there is no written covenant, 
nor am I aware in what form of words 
it would be possible to frame such an 
engagement without very greatly fetter- 
ing the liberty of the people and that 
constitutional control to which I have re- 
ferred. But there are, however, other de- 
scriptions of engagement besides written 
forms of words, and it is on the evidence 
of facts which I find recorded beyond 
the possibility of doubt that I place the 
moral liability of Parliament to deal with 
these cases when they arise. In the first 
place, I refer to the terms of the Civil 
List Act. Let hon. Members read the 
Report of the Committee of 1837. Let 
them look at the mode in which the an- 
nual income is bestowed upon the Sove- 
reign. It is not bestowed upon the So- 
vereign in the gross, but is bestowed 
after a careful investigation of details, 
and an exact appreciation of what, in 
the judgment of Parliament, each of the 
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burdens to which the attention of Par- 
liament is directed will require in order 
to maintain the dignity of the Sovereign, 
with which the dignity of the nation is 
intimately associated. As one instance, 
I need only give one, I ask, what are 
we to say of an income in respect of 
which more than one-third of the whole 
amount—namely, the sum of £131,000 
out of £385,000—is by Act of Parlia- 
ment allotted for the purposes of salaries 
and superannuations? There is no ana- 
logy between an income of that kind and 
an ordinary private and personal income. 
It is not possible, except to the most 
limited extent — and to a very limited 
extent it may be possible—to make an 
impression upon those hard and massive 
figures. Were the Sovereign to attempt 
to make a great reduction on those sala- 
ries and superannuations universal out- 
cry would be the result. There is not 
that freedom of judgment in dealing 
with those incomes with which every 
private possessor of an income is en- 
dowed, and that is a circumstance which 
it is absolutely necessary for Parliament 
to bear in mind when it proceeds to ap- 
preciate its duties on an occasion of this 
kind. But Ihave been diverted some- 
what from my purpose, which was to 
show what I conceive to be—to use a 
phrase which I hope will not be mis- 
understood—the moral liability of Par- 
liament to recognize its duty of provid- 
ing, to an adequate extent, for the junior 
branches of the Royal Family as they 
come to mature age. My first argument 
is the negative evidence that neither in 
the Report of the Committee on this sub- 
ject nor in any debates of Parliament 
will there be found expressed the slightest 
claim or the faintest expectation that out 
of that income savings could be made 
adequate to a due provision for the junior 
branches of the Royal Family. But that 
negative evidence is supported by direct 
and positive evidence of the most sub- 
stantial kind, and that positive evidence 
is to this effect—that upon every occa- 
sion, within the limits of those relation- 
ships which history recognizes as de- 
fining the bounds of fair claim upon 
the public, Parliament has without ques- 
tion almost invariably by a unanimous 
vote, and never except by an over- 
whelming vote, admitted the virtual 
bond of honourable obligation and made 
this provision, laying the gift freely and 
voluntarily at the feet of the Sovereign. 
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The uncle and aunt of George II. 
had large Parliamentary incomes. The 
brother of George III. had a large 
Parliamentary income. The sons and 
daughters of George III. were all pro- 
vided with Parliamentary statutory in- 
comes. The nephews and nieces of 
George III. were provided with statutory 
incomes, and the grandson of George III., 
in the person of the Duke of Cambridge, 
has been provided with a statutory in- 
come. [Mr. Wuirz: That was very 
wrong.] That is an assumption of my 
hon. Friend. He is entitled to entertain 
that opinion; but I am sure that he, as 
a man of candour and intelligence, will 
not question the assertion which I make, 
and to which I am anxious to call his 
attention—that a long and an unbroken 
series of practical acknowledgments by 
Parliament not only through years, but 
through generations, and embracing 
every possible case to which the prin- 
ciple could apply, does constitute a state 
of just expectation on the part of the 
Sovereign from which it is impossible 
for us to recede, and which I do not 
hesitate to say it would be utterly un- 
worthy of the British Parliament to dis- 
regard. With respect to this supposed 
liability of Her Majesty to provide for 
cases of this kind, I have already pointed 
out that the nature and structure of Her 
Majesty’s income, which does not, ex- 
cepting only within very narrow limits, 
remain to be disposed of by herself, 
but of which Parliament has substan- 
tially disposed of beforehand by the very 
terms of a statute, subject only to a cer- 
tain margin of difference between pru- 
dence and imprudence, do not admit of 
the same discretion as to economies and 
savings which is in the possession of 
every private person. But I think it is 
only just to Her Majesty to point out 
one or two circumstances in her condi- 
tion as compared with that of former 
Sovereigns. In the case of former 
Sovereigns you have had claims made, 
which I grant were totally illegitimate, 
for the payment of the debts of the Civil 
List. You have not heard of such claims 
as these in the present reign. Has that 
been because the Queen has had means 
placed at her command which were not 
at the command of former Sovereigns? 
Quite the reverse. I believe that for 
several centuries every Sovereign, except 
Her Majesty, when there has been a 
Prince of Wales, has had the entire re- 
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venues of the Duchy of Cornwall until 
the Prince of Wales came of age. Her 
Majesty never touched these revenues 
from the day of the birth of the Prince 
of Wales until his coming of age, when 
they became his of right, except to the 
very limited amount which was required 
for the positive expenditure connected 
with his nurture and education. And 
do not let it be supposed that Her Ma- 
jesty has not been at charges on account 
of the Royal Family. It is not for me 
to make minute investigations into these 
matters; but I can see what were the 
sums paid to George III. from the Civil 
List for the education of his children 
while they were under age, and they 
amount to some hundreds of thousands 
of pounds. Do not let it be supposed, 
for instance, that, in the cases of the 
Duke of Edinburgh and Prince Arthur, 
Her Majesty’s real substantial charge 
for them only began on the day when 
they came of age. The manhood of 
Royal Princes for all purposes of expense 
begins -much earlier than the manhood 
of persons in a less exalted station. I 
cannot pretend to speak from informa- 
tion; but I have not a doubt that several 
hundreds of thousands of pounds have 
been expended by Her Majesty out of 
her own annual income for the purpose 
of rearing her children in a manner 
which was liberal and becoming. Such 
being the case, I do not think there is 
any other question to which I need refer 
except that of the amount of this pro- 
posed annuity. We propose that in the 
case of Prince Arthur the same amount 
should be given as was given in the case 
of his elder brother (the Duke of Edin- 
burgh), who was also one of the junior 
branches of the Royal Family—namely, 
£15,000 a-year. That is undoubtedly a 
large amount to grant; but is it a large 
amount relatively to the force of former 
precedents, relatively to the justice of 
the case, and relatively to the standard 
of income in this country? There are 
in this country numbers of persons pos- 
sessed not only of that but also of a much 
larger income, among whom Royal 
Princes are to move, but above whom 
they ought somewhat to tower. Let it 
be recollected here again that just as 
the Queen’s income is much less her 
own than a corresponding or any given 
amount in the hands of a private person, 
so the incomes of Royal Princes are much 
less their own. Not inconsiderable por- 
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tions of their incomes are absolutely pre- 
appropriated and anticipated, not I ad- 
mit in every case by the letter of a sta- 
tute, but by the usages of their station. 
The attendants they require, the offices 
which must be established about them— 
offices which do not perhaps contribute in 
every case greatly to their comfort and 
enjoyment, but which the country ex- 
pects and requires, and an attempt to 
drop which causes dissatisfaction in 
every class of society—make no incon- 
siderable invasion on the amounts that 
you may be asked to grant. I have said 
that £15,000 a-year sounds a large sum. 
But it is not to be considered as extrava- 
gant, or as more than a very fairly liberal 
sum. What are the incomes of this 
country? If you accede to this Motion 
—as I have confidence you will—I be- 
lieve you are going to give to Prince 
Arthur an income less than the average 
income of the House of Lords. Is it only 
in the House of Lords that incomes of 
£15,000 a-year are to be found? I look 
at Schedule D, which does not at all 
overstate the incomes of those whose 
case it represents; on the contrary, we 
well know that it does not represent 


their whole income, but only that portion 
which is the result of the capital which 


they hold engaged in business. Even 
in Schedule D, partial as is the repre- 
sentation made by it, I find that 800 
persons are receiving from £10,000 to 
£15,000 a-year from the profits of trade, 
and a very considerable number are re- 
ceiving over £50,000. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I say that to ask for a child 
of the Sovereign an income of £15,000 
is not unreasonable. It is an amount 
that could not bear reduction, and as to its 
diminution it would be totally impossible 
for the Government to listen for a mo- 
ment to any such proposal. Am I to 
suppose that the House will begin by 
granting freely and ungrudgingly to one 
of the junior Royal Princes an income of 
£15,000 a-year, and then when another 
comes on under exactly the same circum- 
stances, a youth of not less promise and 
intelligence, who is not less beloved by 
all those among whom he has moved, is 
this House going to refuse to him either 
the whole provision or even any portion 
of the provision that was freely and 
cheerfully made for his brother? With 
regard to precedent, I will quote two 
that I think more than justify the pro- 
posal that we make. They might even 
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se be urged if a larger grant had 
een proposed; but this House gave to 
the Duke of Gloucester £14,000 a-year, 
or within £1,000 of the sum that is now 
asked, he being not a son, but a grand- 
son of a Sovereign. It is true that the 
Duke of Gloucester married, and when 
he married the Princess Mary he received 
another £14,000 a-year. The Duke of 
Cambridge is unmarried, and he being 
also the grandson of a Sovereign, receives 
from this House and by the liberality of 
the Legislature the sum of £12,000 a-year. 
In 1850, a year when undoubtedly far 
stricter notions of public economy go- 
verned the general proceedings of Parlia- 
ment than those which now prevail, it 
was thought that £12,000 a-year was a 
proper and becoming provision to make 
for the grandson of a Sovereign, and we 
now for the son of a Sovereign ask for a 
Vote of £15,000. As I cannot believe 
that a different course will be taken now, 
than was taken then, I will not trouble 
the Committee further on the subject. I 
am persuaded that even if, unhappily, 
there should be a few who think other- 
wise, the mass of Parliament and the 
mass of the nation will recognize the 
fairness of the proposal which we make, 
and that the sum which we ask will not 
only be voted, but will be cheerfully 
voted by an overwhelming majority. 
Mr. DISRAELI seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the annual sum of £15,000 be granted 
to Her Majesty, out of the Consolidated Fund of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the said Annuity to be 
settled on His Royal Highness Prince Arthur 
William Patrick Albert, for his life, in such man- 
ner as Her Majesty shall think proper, and to 
commence from the date of the coming of age of 
His Royal Highness.” 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR: Sir, I rise to 
oppose the Motion which has been made 
by the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government. Her Majesty’s 
Government have not, I think, been 
very fortunate this Session in regard to 
the number and the excellence of the 
measures which they have proposed for 
the adoption of Parliament; and in my 
opinion, and in the estimation of the 
country, they have been still more un- 
fortunate in having called upon the 
House of Commons, twice in the same 
Session, to make additional grants to 
Royalty which, in the opinion of a large 
portion of the people of this country, 
are already excessive and extravagant, 
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I am sure that the people of this coun- 
try are anything but satisfied at the 
course of legislation, for that legisla- 
tion represents nothing but confusion, 
and Her Majesty’s Government seem 
determined to render the Executive 
unpopular by the continued cry of— 
‘“‘ Give, give.’”’ There are masses of per- 
sons, and I think they are right, who 
feel that the expenses of Royalty are 
altogether too great, and that these 
expenses, as was said of the power 
of Royalty in the last century, ‘ have 
increased, are increasing, and ought 
to be diminished.” They think that 
£750,000 or £1,000,000 is an excessive 
sum to pay annually in making pro- 
vision for Members of the Royal Family ; 
and I do not hesitate to say that this 
feeling is spreading, and that any Liberal 
Government, so-called, however popular, 
hazard their popularity by defying that 
feeling on the part of the people. There 
are two special grounds on which I 
oppose this grant. The first is, that 
the people ought not to be taxed for 
services not rendered, nor to be ren- 
dered; and the second ground is, that 
if it. be essential such provision should 
be made, the people have already made 
sufficient provision. It is hardly ne- 
cessary that I should call witnesses or 
use arguments in support of a principle 
so self-evident as that on which I base 
my first objection. I think it may even 
be questioned whether we do not exceed 
the moral functions of the House of 
Commons when we raise a tax upon the 
community for that which is non-essen- 
tial—for that which is rather a matter 
of sentiment than of necessity for the 
conduct of the business of the country. 
If, however, I am obliged to call wit- 
nesses in support of my argument, I 
will call upon the Prime Minister him- 
self, who, when speaking of the aided 
emigration of the poor last year, said— 


“Now, we.are about one of the gravest of 
all subjects, and that is a proposal to support 
individuals at the expense of the community 
—individuals who are to be supported at the 
expense of the community, but not for duties done 
to the community.”—{3 Hansard, excix. 1066.] 


The right hon. Gentleman applied that 
language to the humble and the poor, 
and did the right hon. Gentleman forget 
it when he was dealing with an indi- 
vidual who was at the opposite end of 
the social scale? I hope that hon. Gen- 
tlemen on both sides of the House will 
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not forget the noble sentiments contained 
in those words, and will apply it to the 
subject now under consideration. If 
this provision is really necessary for 
Prince Arthur, the people have already 
voted money sufficient for the purpose ; 
and the whole question is, whether for 
the performance of duties of Royalty 
the people are not already sufficiently 
taxed without imposing upon them ad- 
ditional burdens? I do not esteem 
myself fortunate in fulfilling what I 
consider the duty of opposing these 
grants; but, according to rumour—and 
in this case, as I believe, a well- 
founded rumour—it is an alleviating 
element in a painful position, that the 
individual on whose behalf this grant is 
roposed, is one whose past conduct has 
es creditable and honourable. It is 
a compliment of the most sinister de- 
scription to make a proposal of this kind 
to the House of Commons in favour of 
such an individual as this young Prince ; 
and it would be a terrible condemnation 
of the principle of monarchical govern- 
ment, for that man is no friend to 
Royalty who would affirm that a son of 
the Sovereign could find no useful place 
for his energy and capacity. That would 
be too palpable a condemnation of the 
mained a of monarchical government, 
and therefore it is a most sinister com- 
pliment to say to a young Prince with 
every arena of useful and honourable 
exertion open to hin—‘‘ Nothing is ex- 
pected from you; and we make you a 
burden upon the State, and a pensioner 
upon the people.” We are told that the 
Civil List is a matter settled at the com- 
mencement of the reign, and a thing 
which we have no business to deal with 
at all; that there is a moral obligation 
to find grants and pensions for the chil- 
dren of the Crown; and that the nation 
has made a good bargain by the ex- 
change of the Civil List for the Crown 
lands. With regard to the last of these 
arguments, I believe it to be an uncon- 
stitutional view, and one which could 
never be acted upon. Crown land is 
only another name for national property, 
and it matters not whether the revenues 
of the Crown are sufficient or insufficient 
to pay the Civil List ; because, if insuffi- 
cient, it is the duty of the nation to 
yoryee a Civil List which shall be in 

armony with its position and with the 


dignity of the Sovereign, while if there 
is a surplus, it should be applied towards 
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reducing the people’s burdens. Sir 
George Lewis said, in 1857, when he 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, that— 
“Tt has been deemed a matter of policy in this 
country wholly to strip and denude the Sovereign 
of all hereditary property, and to render him dur- 
ing his life entirely dependent on the bounty of 
Parliament.”—[3 Hansard, exlv. 724.] 
It is questionable whether when the 
Civil List was settled it was wise that it 
should be fixed absolutely. It only gave 
additional force to the words of Lord 
Brougham when, in 1837, he argued that 
the Civil List ought not to be fixed for so 
long a time. It has been urged in the 
newspapers, and has been mentioned in 
the lobbies, that Royalty has not of late 
years fulfilled all those duties which 
form part of the understanding upon 
which the Civil List was founded; but I 
attach no importance to the argument, 
being one of those who did not value 
highly the social and ceremonial, as 
compared with the political, influence of 
the Sovereign. We are told that these 
allowances to Princes are part of a moral 
understanding ; but there had never 
been one of these grants proposed which 
had not been discussed, both as to the 
ground of the proposal and the amount 
of the grant. Re Robert Peel, in 1843, 
spoke of it as a recognized thing that 
the daughters of Royalty, until they 
married, should be maintained at the ex- 
pense of the parent ; and Lord Brougham 
acknowledged, in 1850, that the grants 
made to them on marriage were strict 
justice so long as the infamous, immoral, 
impolitic, and un-Christian Act— the 
Royal Marriage Act —restrained the 
freedom of choice. I most strenuously 
affirm that ever hon. Member who sup- 
ports this grant on this occasion will by 
that act declare that he maintains, ap- 
proves, and endorses that most iniquitous 
and cruel statute. If the Civil List is 
sufficient, it is unnecessary for, and im- 
proper to, ask the House for more. On the 
occasion of its establishment, Mr. Hume 
proposed to “diminish the amount by 
£50,000, besides objecting to the Crown 
retaining the revenuesof the two Duchies 
of Cornwall and Lancaster. Mr. Grote 
appealed, but in vain, to a Reformed 
Parliament with the same view, and it 
will, no doubt, be in vain to appeal now 
to a Reformed Parliament, for we find 
the present House more prone to ex- 
travagance than ever. If asked how 
that is, I have no answer to give; but 
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the hon. Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope) the 
other day said, with that quaint and 
pleasant cynicism which so often amuses 
the House, the main object of Gentle- 
men coming to the House was to obtain 
an introduction to Court and the entrée 
to society. Upwards of 40 men, in- 
cluding Charles Buller and Sir William 
Molesworth—and not one of them revo- 
lutionary Radicals—voted for a reduction 
of the Civil List, and it would appear 
that in those unreformed days there 
were Radicals who had courage to de- 
clare their opinions, and Conservatives 
who were not ashamed to be econo- 
mists. The right hon. Gentleman said 
it was impossible for the Crown to save 
out of the money voted by the people; 
but I remarked that he did not as- 
sert that it had not been done—nor 
is it the opinion of the community 
generally, and the best advice the Prime 
Minister could give to his Royal Mistress 
will be that the £50,060 which, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the best men of the 
House of Commons, ought never to have 
been voted, should go to provide the 
establishment for Prince Arthur, or any 
similar claim that might arise. One 
word as to the characteristic extrava- 
gance of the amount that was asked for. 
£15,000 a-year for the establishment of 
a young man who is just about entering 
on his majority! When it was proposed 
to give the Duke of Cambridge £12,000 
a-year, and a Motion was made to reduce 
the amount to £5,000, Mr. Bright op- 
posed the larger grant especially, on the 
ground that the time would come when 
the direct descendants of Her Majesty 
would have to be provided for by the 
State, and ventured to express an opinion 
that no Minister would venture to pro- 
pose such a sum as £12,000 a-year in 
that case. Had the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that no Tory Minister would 
venture to make such a proposition, he 
would have been nearer the mark; but 
he did not know the daring extravagance 
of a Liberal Minister. A Liberal Go- 
vernment which took its stand upon 
economy, if upon anything, dared to 
propose a grant of £15,000, and to take 
credit for moderation! Upon these 
grounds I call upon the House to reject 
this grant, which, I flatter myself I 
have shown to the satisfaction of every 
unprejudiced mind, is uncalled for and 
unnecessary ; and in such case I do not. 
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think I put the case too strongly when 
I term the proposition one of wanton, 
wasteful, and wicked extravagance. 

Mr. DIXON : Sir, I rise to move an 
Amendment to the Motion before the 
House ; and in doing so, I must express 
my regret that there is not a working 
man present among us to state the views 
of his class upon the subject. That 
being so, I will endeavour, as briefly 
as I can, to allude to some of those feel- 
ings which I know to actuate, if not 
the whole of the working classes, at any 
rate a portion of those whom I have the 
honour to represent. The Amendment 
which I have the honour to lay before 
you is to the effect— 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £10,000, be granted 
to Her Majesty, out of the Consolidated Fund of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the said Annuity to be 
settled on His Royal Highness Prince Arthur 
William Patrick Albert, for his life, in such man- 
ner as Her Majesty shall think proper, and to 
commence from the date of the coming of age of 
His Royal Highness.” 

Now in treating of the grant as proposed 
by Her Majesty’s Government, the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 

ernment said the present system tended 
to confirm harmony between the Crown 


and Parliament. But, in my opinion, the 
expression of that sentiment evinces a 
wantof knowledge on the part of the right 
hon. Gentleman of the feelings of the 


people. I think the present system is 
one which tends to disturb that harmony 
which I wish to see existing between the 
Crown and the people, because it brings 
periodically before the House and before 
the nation those questions of increased 
grants which the people on every occa- 
sion will wish to see reduced by their 
Representatives ; and I would venture 
to say that this feeling on their part, 
which at this moment finds an expres- 
sion in this House, will grow till it is 
utterly and entirely irresistible. The 
right hon. Gentleman said there was one 
advantage in the system, and that was 
that it would not fetter the control of 
Parliament, and therefore when any 
proposition was made for a grant to 
a Member of the Royal Family, it 
follows that it must be cpen to any 
Member of Parliament ‘o move an 
Amendment reducing the a.nount of the 
grant. Therefore, I feel that I am only 
doing that which the present system ad- 
mits; and that I am doing it, in some sort, 
with the sanction of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The right hon. Gentleman also 
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defended the grant on the ground that 
the amount did not exceed the income 
of the House of Peers, and that there 
were hundreds and thousands of others 
who enjoyed incomes similar in amount. 
That may be true; but if there is one 
danger in this country greater than an- 
other, it is the existence, side by side, of 
these enormous incomes and that poverty 
which we are all so much in the habit of 
deploring, and seeking to remove. It has 
been supposed that if the pomp, the pa- 
geantry, and the hospitality of the Crown, 
which have been materially diminished 
since the death of the Prince Consort, 
could be removed, the expression of dis- 
satisfaction, which has not been confined 
to the working classes, but which, in re- 
ference to the whole question, has been 
expressed by hon. Members of this 
House, by the leading organs of the 
Press, and by the middle classes, would 
be materially diminished, if it did not 
entirely cease. I do not believe that 
such would be the case as regards the 
working classes. I believe that the im- 
pression on them is that, politically 
speaking, no disadvantage has resulted 
to the country from the retirement of 
the Queen—but that the cessation of 
the discharge of what may be called 
Her Majesty’s duties, while resulting in 
no disadvantage to the country politi- 
cally, ought to have led to a correspond- 
ing saving which might have been 
effected for the maintenance of other 
Members of the Royal Family. I will 
not deny that there is among the work- 
ing people a large amount of Republic- 
anism ; I know that such a feeling does 
exist, and that it is increasing. But I 
think that that Republican feeling is of 
the vaguest possible kind. I do not be- 
lieve that, with the exception of a small 
number, it would be capable of defini- 
tion on the part of those of the working 
classes who call themselves Republicans. 
But there is one feature which is upper- 
most in their mind ; and it is that, rightly 
or wrongly, they consider that Repub- 
lican institutions would be less costly 
than Monarchy. And I have reason also 
to believe that if we could convince the 
people that Monarchy was less costly ; 
if we could remove from our own Mo- 
narchy all unnecessary expenditure—all 
those excrescences which are apt to rise 
up and flourish round a Throne — we 
should do more than anything else we 
can devise to check, and it may be en- 
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tirely remove, that tendency to Repub- 
licanism which exists amongst our people. 
It has been said—and I must admit that 
I greatly share the feeling— that it is 
after all but a paltry saving ; and I have 
heard it said that to adopt the reduction 
is essentially mean. Now I give the 
answer to that remark which the working 
classes have made to me. They say— 
“Do not think that it is with us a ques- 
tion of £15,000 a-year, more or less; it 
is this—we have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that there is in high places, and on 
the part of the Government of this coun- 
try, great, unnecessary, and wasteful ex- 
penditure ; and we wish, now that we 
have the suffrage, now that we can dic- 
tate to our Members of Parliament, to 
impress upon them the necessity that 
exists that all this wasteful extrava- 
gance shall be discontinued.”’ And not 
only so, but they have also this convic- 
tion—that there is a great deal of ex- 
travagance in the way of unnecessary 
salaries to people who give no return for 
them which they see, and they desire that 
Government should attack every one of 
these unnecessary offices. Could any hon. 
Member deny the justice of those feel- 
ings, when they brought home to them- 
selves how hard it was to reduce any 
particular Estimate. It was that feeling 
that made the people more determined in 
their attack, when they knew they had 
a good case. Under these circumstances, 
I have no alternative but to attempt 
to bring before this House the views 
of no inconsiderable portion of my 
constituents. To show the feeling of 
the working classes, I will give some 
extracts from resolutions passed, and 
speeches made at meetings in Birming- 
ham. One of the resolutions passed con- 
tained the following words—‘‘ While 
yielding to no class or order of the com- 
munity in loyalty to the head of the 
State.”” This fully expresses the feeling 
of the people towards Her Majesty. One 
speaker objected to giving a large 
sum of money to people who did no 
work; another justified their opposition 
to any particular grant by saying that 
they could not break the bundle of sticks 
all at once, but might do so if they at- 
tacked them singly; a third, that the 
workmen were overweighted in their 
work by the competition of Germany 
and Belgium, consequent upon the heavy 
burden of their taxation; a fourth re- 
minded his hearers of the dignity of 
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labour, which was far greater than that 
of sloth and luxury—that the working 
classes were not children in the art of 
government, and would not long con- 
tinue to support pomp and luxury at one 
end of society, while at the other there 
were millions of hard-working men 
engaged in a desperate hand-to-hand 
struggle with pauperism. From those 
we can judge the impolicy of letting 
such opinions rest unanswered. It re- 
mains but for me to say that I should 
have been prepared both from convic- 
tion of the propriety of the measure, 
and also on behalf of a large portion 
of my constituents in this matter, who 
have gone in with my hon. Friend the 
Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor) 
in opposing entirely this grant, to have 
supported his Amendment, but that I 
am prevented from that course by the 
explanation which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government 
has given with reference to what he 
called, in answer to my Question, an 
‘honourable understanding.” But if 
the principle is to be accepted that we 
are to be prepared to grant annuities 
not only to the immediate children of 
the Queen, but also to all her grand- 
children, then I say it is time that the 
Representatives of the working classes 
should make their voices heard in this 
House, and should represent to Her 
Majesty’s Government that they are 
sanctioning a career of expenditure 
which will not be sanctioned by the 
working classes of this country. And 
let me remind the Committee that al- 
though the voice of the working classes 
is not now heard here, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire (Mr. Disraeli) has given them a 
power which they are beginning to be 
conscious of, and that it will no longer 
be within the power of their Representa- 
tives in Parliament to assent to these 
grants to Members of the Royal Family, 
especially when they are so far removed 
from Her Majesty. But I feel it is the 
duty of all in Parliament, above all 
things, to tell their constituents that if 
there is one thing more sacred than 
another it is to hold to their engage- 
ments ; and it is because I am convinced 
from what has fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment that there is an honourable under- 
standing on this question, that I am not 
prepared to support the Amendment of 
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my hon. Friend the Member for Lei- 
cester. Yet we are bound to take into 
consideration whether this grant be of 
the proper amount. It will, therefore, 
be wise in the Government to accept the 
Amendment which I shall propose; for 
I believe that if the people perceive a 
disposition on their part to practise eco- 
nomy in high places as well as in low 
places, we shall be more likely to see a 
return of that loyalty among the working 
classes of this country which every hon. 
Member desires should exist. I beg to 
move that, instead of £15,000, there 
shall be substituted £10,000. Before I 
sit down I wish to ask Her Majesty’s 
Government whether they will in the 
ensuing Session institute an inquiry into 
the propriety of abolishing or diminish- 
ing charges on the Civil List. There 
is a strong feeling that many of the 
offices are entirely unnecessary, and I 
am quite certain that Her Majesty would 
willingly accede to any request which 
this House might make on that subject, 
her personal comfort and dignity in no 
wise depending upon them. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That asum, not exceeding £10,000, be granted 
to Her Majesty, out of the Consolidated Fund of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the said Annuity to be 
settled on His Royal Highness Prince Arthur 
William Patrick Albert, for his life, in such man- 
ner as Her Majesty shall think proper, and to 
commence from the date of the coming of age of 
His Royal Highness.”—( Mr. Dixon.) 


Mr. DISRAELTI: Sir, there are two 
questions now before the Committee in 
Amendment to the proposition of the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government. The hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor) proposes 
altogether to reject the Motion, and the 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Dixon) proposes, on the contrary, to 
reduce the amount. I confess myself 
that if I were not about to support 
the proposition of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Gladstone), which it is my 
intention to do, I would prefer the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Leicester. It is an intelligible and de- 
finite proposition. But I cannot sym- 
pathize with the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham, who admits the claim and 
then offers a composition. I cannot, 
however, agree with the hon. Member 
for Leicester in the view which he took 
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of the Crown estate, nor do I think that 
the House generally agrees with that 
view. I cannot suppose that any but a 
very small number will agree with the 
hon. Member for Leicester, that we are 
to shut out from consideration the fact 
that Her Majesty on acceding to the 
Throne of her ancestors had relin- 
quished the possession of a large estate, 
and that the Civil List was a settlement 
—a settlement, I think, not made to Her 
Majesty’s personal advantage. Ido not 
wish to enter into that discussion now ; 
but I think it is of the utmost import- 
ance in all questions of this kind that 
the Committee should accurately reflect 
on the main circumstance under which 
the settlement was made, and that 
Her Majesty positively relinquished the 
large real estate which Her Majesty 
possessed by the laws of this land with 
as clear a title and as complete posses- 
sion, as any of the Peers hold their es- 
tates to whom reference has been made. 
I wish to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to one financial consideration 
connected with this arrangement of the 
Civil List, by which Her Majesty sur- 
rendered all her hereditary estate. The 
net revenue of the Crown estate on the 
accession of Her Majesty was not more 
than £150,000 per annum. Now, if 
Her Majesty, when that settlement of 
the Civil List was made, had reserved to 
herself the right which the late Lord 
Bessborough, who was then at the head 
of the Department, informed me he sug- 
gested himself—namely, that Her Ma- 
jesty should have the power of charging 
her real estate, under the same condi- 
tions and liabilities which apply to al- 
most all possessors of real estates, in 
favour of her younger children, and if 
Her Majesty had exercised that power 
at the rate which has been proposed on 
a former and in the present instance 
for all her younger children, the total 
charge upon the Crown estates could 
never have exceeded £69,000 per an- 
num, and that upon an estate which, 
since that settlement was made, has in- 
creased £150,000, the income of the 
Crown estate per annum being now 
just double in amount. And, there- 
fore, I think that is a consideration 
which should not be absent from those 
hon. Gentlemen who are going to vote 
upon the principle of public economy. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham talks of the working classes, 
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and talks of them as if they were paupers. 
Now, I must say on the part of the work- 
ing classes, on whom he says I have had 
the honour of conferring the franchise, 
that I protest against that description. 
The working classes are not paupers; 
on the contrary, they are a very wealthy 
class—they are the wealthiest in the 
country. Their aggregate income is 
certainly greater than any other class ; 
their accumulations are to be counted 
by millions; and I am not speaking 
merely of the deposits in savings banks, 
but of funds of which I am aware they 
are in possession, and which are accu- 
mulated to meet their trade necessities 
and to defend their labour and rights, 
which can also be counted by millions ; 
and therefore I protest against that lan- 
guage, which would hold out to foreign 
countries who would listen to the elo- 
quence that evening of the hon. Mem- 
ber, that the great body of the working 
classes in this country are in a state of 
pauperism. The hon. Gentleman tells 
us that a Republican feeling is beginning 
to arise among them, and that they are 
calculating the comparative cost of Re- 
publican and Monarchical institutions. 


Well, Sir, I hope they will be well in- 
formed on that subject before they come 


to an ultimate decision. So far as I 
can form an opinion upon it, the cost of 
Republican government is much more 
considerable than that of our Monarch- 
ical government. Though you generally 
pay the principal personage in the Re- 
public only a few thousands a-year, yet 
if you pay all the members of Con- 
gress, all the counsellors who add the 
weight of their advice, like the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, not exactly 
at the same rate, but at a relative 
rate, I think you will find the aggre- 
gate much more considerable than the 
cost of Monarchy to this country, even 
if you forget that we have taken from 
Her Majesty the possession and enjoy- 
ment of her real estate. This question 
has been often argued before thisevening, 
but I have never found that the general 
feeling of the House has changed. Mr. 
Grote, after the Reform Bill, complained 
to Lord Grey that the Members returned 
by the new constituencies took the same 
wise and generous view of the circum- 
stances which they had before that Re- 
form Bill was passed. Well, the pre- 
sent House of Commons has been elected 
by larger constituencies than the con- 
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stituency which returned Mr. Grote, and 
so far as I can form an opinion, hon. 
Members, still fresh from their constitu- 
ents, will not hesitate to take a course 
which I think policy and wisdom and 
justice alike authorize and require. I 
think the country will remember the cir- 
cumstances under which the necessity of 
an appeal like this takes place—that if 
Her Majesty had possessed that right 
of charging her life estate which is pos- 
sessed by all her subjects, and if she had 
thereby provided for all her children, 
the amount would not have been half 
the amount of the increased revenue 
which is now derived from the estate 
she relinquished. I feel that everyone 
must come to the conclusion that in ac- 
ceding to the proposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman we are not only gene- 
rous, but just. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 51; 
Noes 289: Majority 238. 

Original Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 276; 
Noes 11: Majority 265. 

Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


ELECTIONS (PARLIAMENTARY AND 
MUNICIPAL) (re committed) BILL—[Bitt 103.] 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce, The Marquess of Hartington.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress 28th July. | 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Expenses of Parliamentary Election. 

Clause 18 (Payment of expenses of ° 
parliamentary election). 

Mr. JAMES, on rising to move in 
page 13, line 36, to leave out “all,” and 
insert ‘‘no,’”’ observed, that there were 
many reasons why the Committee should 
not accept the legislation proposed by 
that clause with undue haste. They 
were asked to shift the pecuniary burden 
of those elections from themselves and 
place it on the ratepayers at a time when 
they were told that the state of local 
taxation had reached its utmost limit, 
and when the Government itself acknow- 
ledged that a final adjustment of that 
taxation was necessary. Let them look 
into the history of that subject, and see 
how the legislation upon it had adapted 
itself to the various circumstances of the 
times. For many years hon. Members 
of that House received payment for their 
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services, and even after the Restoration 
they received the expense they incurred 
in going to and coming from the House, 
and in sitting therein. But times had 
changed, and now instead of the consti- 
tuencies seeking Members, Members 
sought constituencies. When party spirit 
reached its climax in the reign of 
George IT. the expenses of elections for 
counties were cast upon the Members 
instead of being borne by the consti- 
tuencies. In the boroughs the burden 
continued to be borne by the consti- 
tuencies, until at length, after nearly 
a hundred years of trial of these two 
systems, it was finally determined in the 
Reform Bill of Earl Grey that the ex- 
pense of elections in both boroughs and 
counties should fall upon the candidates 
—a change which was the result of ex- 
perience, although there were men like 
Mr. Hunt and Mr. Hume who expressed 
democratic views at that time. Those 
who supported the clause were prone to 
say that it was necessary to make a seat 
in that House obtainable without a large 
expenditure of money, and that the doors 
should be open not only to the powerful 
and the wealthy, but to the poor and 
the weak. It was his belief that if that 
proposition should be accepted, it would 
have an exactly contrary effect to the 
views entertained by its supporters, and 
that the result would be that only two 
classes of men would be able to secure 
seats in that House—namely, those who 
represented either great wealth or exhi- 
bited great daring and, as some would 
term it, impudence. So long as they 
freed the candidates from the expense of 
elections, they would be found to come 
forward in great numbers. The ques- 
tion, however, of a contested election 
would not rest with the candidates ex- 
clusively, or with persons seized with 
the laudable idea of representing their 
native borough or county, but lawyers, 
innkeepers, printers, house agents, and 
the host of other classes who profited by 
contests of the kind would unite their 
utmost endeavours to induce men to seek 
the favour of constituencies. The result 
would be that some men from mere am- 
bition, others almost from amusement, 
others, again, prompted by direct gain, 
would all come to the common centre, re- 
solved that a contest should take place 
whatever might be its consequence. He 
argued against frequent changes in the 
representation, on the ground that it 
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was impossible to study legislation with 
advantage in a short period of time, or 
to gain the experience necessary to make 
an efficient and useful Member of Par- 
liament. Under the present system no 
class of men were kept out of Parlia- 
ment—not even the working men, who 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) 
had said were the richest classes, and 
who were assisted by a combination of 
wealth. But he held it was a mockery 
to tell a real working man that he should 
have a seat in that House. They did not 
pay their Members, and if a man were 
dependent upon the wages he received 
for a fair day’s work, he could not earn 
them and at the same time occupy a seat 
in that House. By the change proposed 
they were seeking to drive peaceable 
men, men of moderate means, away from 
the House, leaving their seats to be 
filled by the wealthy and those who, as 
he had said, possessed great daring or 
impudence. Again, the change, if carried 
out, would cause frequent contests on 
account of there being a frequency of 
change amongst the Members, and the 
result could never be beneficial to the 
Constitution. There would indeed be 
greater commotion without and fre- 
quency of change within the walls of 
the House ; one portion of the represen- 
tation would be placed in the hands of 
the wealthy, whilst the other would be 
secured by the reckless and the daring, 
to the exclusion of men of talent, of 
studious habits, but of moderate means, 
who would be unwilling to undergo a 
contest, but who yet would be able, if 
elected, to give the benefit of their great 
experience, their wisdom, and strength 
to the Constitution. It had been said 
that the proposal would alter the arrange- 
ment between Members and their con- 
stituencies; but he maintained the con- 
stituencies ought to select the best men 
they could, and not expect candidates to 
undergo degradation in obtaining their 
seat. The proposal, no doubt, would 
lead to this—that there would be more 
men seeking for constituencies, because 
there would be nothing to pay. It had 
been said that if the ratepayers had to 
pay the expenses, good care would be 
taken on their behalf that unworthy men 
did not present themselves. He could 
not see how that could be achieved. It 
might be, if they could secure the ab- 
sence of all party feeling and get the 
constituency to act as one body, deter- 
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mined to elect the best Member ; but, so 
long as political excitement existed and 
party spirit of different kinds pervaded 
the constituencies there would be no 
concurrence of feeling, and it would be 
only at the polling-booth that the final 
selection of a candidate could be made. 
Many thinking men had come to the 
conclusion that a safeguard against all 
this would be found in the candidate 
making a deposit to a certain amount 
—and he believed that view was en- 
tertained by the Government in their 
proposed Amendment to be added to 
the end of the clause. Even if that 
were carried out, sham candidates would 
still present themselves, and there would 
be this narrow admission after all— 
that if a man could only secure £99, 
he would be treated as not seriously 
canvassing the constituency, whilst he 
who could raise £100, probably by the 
means of his friends, would be treated 
as a bond fide candidate, and as one who 
ought to be selected by the people. He 


maintained that the proposed deposit of 
£100 would, instead of being a benefit, 
produce a greater amount of evil than 
if no such qualification was enforced. 


Then it had been laid down that if he 
did not obtain a certain number of votes 
the £100 would be forfeited. In the 
case of a poor man, whose money had 
been raised by his friends—by the coterie 
at the publichouse, as it were—it would 
be the object of all who were concerned 
with him, and for their personal benefit, 
to poll as many votes as they could, so 
as to secure one-sixth of the number 
gained by the lowest successful candi- 
date, and thus save their money. If 
their candidate happened to be a worth- 
less man, the votes thus obtained would 
be votes taken from him who ought by 
his talent to be the representative of the 
people; whilst it would open a wide 
door for bribery, and which no Ballot 
Bill could ever stay. In concluding his 
objections to the clause and the proposed 
Amendments, he must say he entirely 
disagreed with the one proposed by the 
hon. and learned Member for Finsbury 
(Mr. W. M. Torrens), which, in effect, 
said that the expenses ought to come 
out of the Consolidated Fund. That, 
he conceived, would have all the evils 
suggested by the Government proposal, 
and none of its benefits. If the money 
came out of the Consolidated Fund, the 
ratepayers would not be able to check 
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the expense, and no motive would exist 
for discountenancing improper candi- 
dates for the representation. The fund, 
indeed, would become a prey for all, and 
there would be a greater inducement to 
men to come forward, because they 
would know that from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer all their expenses would be 
paid. He would ask the House to pon- 
der before they accepted the clause. Let 
them not suppose they were going to 
make elections cheaper, and render the 
House more accessible to men who, it 
was urged, ought to be there. They 
would be doing nothing of the kind; 
but, on the contrary, they would increase 
the number of elections, intensify them, 
and place them in the hands of men 
who had no real pretensions for legisla- 
tive power. He was prepared to meet 
such unpopularity as would result from 
the vote he was going to give. Some 
would regret to oppose the Government ; 
but they must look at that proposal as 
an independent and separate measure, 
and as if it came from a quarter which 
they did not view with favour, and he 
believed that if hon. Members would 
consider well the possible result of the 
legislation proposed, he should carry his 
Amendment by a large majority. The 
hon. and learned Member concluded by 
moving the Amendment of which he 
had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, in page 13, line 
36, to leave out the word “ all,’”’ and in- 
sert the word “‘ no.””—( Ur. James.) 


Mr. ASSHETON, in supporting the 
Amendment, said, the clause was one to 
encourage sham candidates, by relieving 
candidates from those expenses the fear 
of which kept men from troubling con- 
stituencies. He divided expenses into 
three classes—first, legal, or official ex- 
penses, which were incurred by the re- 
turning officer; second, permissive ex- 
penses, such as those incurred for agents, 
meetings, and the conveyance of voters 
to the poll; and third, prohibited ex- 
penses, incurred in bribery and corrup- 
tion; and, passing over the third class, 
he concluded that the second would be 
kept down to a minimum by a sham 
candidate, so that the first alone would 
exercise a deterrent influence. The re- 
sult of paying them out of the public 
funds would be to increase the expenses 
of bond fide candidates, by compelling 
them to prepare for threatened contests ; 
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and no man of tolerable confidence in 
himself would ever think he could fail 
to poll the number of votes necessary to 
save the deposit, so that the supposed 
safeguard would prove to be a sham 
safeguard. Those reasons justified the 
description he had given of the clause, 
as well as the vote he should give 
against it. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, the 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
for Taunton (Mr. James), able and ex- 
haustive as it was, failed to remove the 
grounds upon which he supported the 
clause. He could not see why a man, 
who in other respects was fitted for the 
post, should be disqualified from sitting 
in that House because he could not put 
his hand on £100 or £150, a sum which 
often represented the whole savings of a 
working man’s life. There was no rea- 
son why a working man should be pre- 
vented from getting into Parliament ex- 
cept by the charity of other persons. In 
the present state of society the House 
of Commons was far more likely to be 
inundated by rich than by poor men; 
but he thought it would be a good thing 
to have two or three working men re- 
presentatives in the House, as the griev- 
ances of the class they belonged to would 
then be got at first-hand instead of 
second-hand, as at present; and, for his 
own part, he should prefer having those 
grievances discussed on the floor of that 
House rather than from the turfin Hyde 
Park or the pavement in Trafalgar 
Square. Moreover, he had great faith 
in the educating power of the House, 
and believed the presence of a few 
working men in it would have a ten- 
dency to remove the prejudices of the 
operative classes. The returned and 
admitted expenditure at the last General 
Election amounted to the enormous sum 
of £1,380,000, or an average of £1,700 
per Member, and if that went on in- 
creasing, as it was almost sure to do, 
there would only be two classes of men 
in the House—namely, millionaires and 
adventurers. He heartily supported the 
clause, because he regarded it as a pro- 
test against the doors of the House being 
opened with a golden key. 

Sir HERBERT CROFT said, he 
objected to the clause, which he asserted 
would inflict a peculiar hardship on 
the constituency that he had the honour 
to represent; and to show it, he asked 
to refer briefly to the effect of the two. 
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previous Reform Acts on his county 
(Herefordshire). Prior to 1832, they 
had ten Members, but by that Act they 
lost three seats, and were in future to 
return seven, although, as a compensa- 
tion, each county elector was to have a 
vote for each of his three county Mem- 
bers instead of only two votes. By the 
minority clause of the Reform Act of 
1867 this compensation was taken away, 
and again they had only two votes 
a-piece, and they were deprived of one of 
their Members for Leominster without 
having a fourth county Member, to which 
they were fairly entitled. While by this 
third Reform Bill—for, in point of fact, 
this was a third—although they were still 
only to have two votes a-piece, yet by 
this clause each county elector in Here- 
fordshire, and similar counties, is to pay 
his share of the election expenses in the 
event of a contest of all three county 
Members, and also of the rejected can- 
didates, and this proposition he consi- 
dered a manifestly unfair one. If the 
right hon. Gentleman who had charge 
of the Bill wished to give a ‘‘sop”’ to 
Members of Parliament—and he quite 
understood that, as there were so many 
recent converts to the Ballot on the 
other side of the House, a “sop” was 
required ; but he thought he could point 
out how he could do so without imposing 
any additional burden on the rates. For 
instance, in lieu of that clause, one 
might have been introduced for the 
abolition of the system of retainers to 
legal practitioners. One solicitor had 
told him that prior to an election he 
always received a retainer from one of 
the candidates, but as he regarded it as 
a bribe he invariably returned it. He 
knew of a case where a retainer was 
sent to a firm of solicitors in a southern 
county, who insisted upon having one 
for each member of the firm. He did 
not think the Government had treated 
the farmers of England fairly. Early in 
the Session they came to the Government 
with a statement as to the pressure of 
local taxation; the Government heard 
their case, and to a certain extent ad- 
mitted the grievance, but now they were 
going to send Members back to their 
constituents with a ballot-box, and in- 
side it a rate for election expenses. The 
substance of Clause 18, when embodied 
in a distinct Bill in 1869, was negatived 
by the House of Commons; and he 
trusted that on that occasion the majo- 
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rity would be so much increased as to 
stop all future attempts to throw husting 
expenses—which ought legitimately to 
be borne by candidates— upon the 
shoulders of ratepayers already over- 
burdened. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he thought the 
clause should not prevent the passing of 
the Bill; but at the same time he thought 
the clause highly objectionable. He 
knew something of the feeling of Irish 
ratepayers, and he certainly did not be- 
lieve the clause would recommend itself 
to them. As to working men being un- 
able to return candidates of their own 
choice, were they less wealthy or power- 
ful than Irish peasants, who had not 
hesitated to send their representatives to 
Parliament? The clause, instead of dimi- 
nishing, would invite contests; and as to 
the security against vexatious contests, it 
wasillusory. In the country with which he 
was best acquainted aman might poll only 
gsth of the constituency, and still get 
back his £100. If analogy to the French 
system were good for anything, it ought 
to be good to the extent of requiring 
the candidate to poll one-third of the 
entire constituency, or else entail the 
necessity of a fresh election. The com- 
plement of this clause in the Bill would 
be the payment of Members of Parlia- 
ment; for if the taxpayers were taxed 
to enable the working classes to send 
representatives into Parliament, it was 
plain that the ratepayers must be taxed 
to support them when they got there. 
The ratepayers had not been consulted 
about the clause, and if they had been 
consulted 99 out of every 100 would have 
been against it. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he must 
oppose the clause on the ground that it 
imposed anew, gratuitous, and uncalled- 
for charge on the already over-burdened 
ratepayers of the country. It was a very 
easy and cheap liberality for the House 
of Commons to make a present to Mem- 
bers of their election expenses at the 
cost of the ratepayers; but what would 
be thought of a proposal to provide for 
these expenses out of a Parliamentary 
grant? They had gone on long enough 
from Session to Session imposing on the 
ratepayers charges which the House was 
not called upon to provide, but which it 
insisted on throwing upon the rate- 
payers. He considered that the clause 
sprang from some confusion of ideas, 
based upon a supposed identification of 
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ratepayers and electors, which did not 
exist in fact or in theory, and which had 
no foundation whatever. If it was 
thought expedient that the ratepayers 
should provide the necessary expenses of 
the election for the town or county—a 
proceeding which he held to be absurd 
and unjust, the only rational thing 
would be to make them pay for the 
expenses of a mere uncontested election. 
The average ratepayer cared very little 
about politics, and hon. Members would 
find that the ery for the Ballot proceeded 
from a disinclination to party politics, 
and from small tradespeople who did not 
want to offend those on one side or the 
other by the vote they gave. If these 
people had a greater taste for party 
politics they would not want the Ballot 
at all. There were other objections of 
detail. The clause must have been 
drawn by somebody who had little ex- 
perience of county rates. It stipulated 
that the justices of counties were to pro- 
vide the cost of the contest according to 
the proportionate number of electors in 
those parishes of the county in which the 
contest took place; but surely the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
must be aware that the justices had 
nothing whatever to do with parishes ; 
they had no cognizance of the parish 
rates, and they collected their county 
rates from the clerks of the Unions, so 
that it would be necessary for the right 
hon. Gentleman to provide new ma- 
chinery for the purposes of this clause 
if it was to be adopted. Such a pro- 
vision as that contained in this clause 
would produce contested elections where 
they were not wanted, and would be 
very unpopular throughout the whole 
kingdom. It would make the whole 
Bill more distasteful than the introduc- 
tion of the hole-and-corner nomination, 
and on those grounds he hoped Govern- 
ment would not be so unwise as to insert 
the clause. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that he was de- 
sirous of making a few observations re- 
specting theclause. He was very much 
surprised to hear hon. and right hon. 
Gentleman say that this was a question 
with which the ratepayers had nothing 
to do. So far from that being the case, 
in boroughs every elector was certainly 
a ratepayer, though every ratepayer 
might not be an elector. But as a 
general rule, electors and ratepayers 
were synonymous terms. Another re- 
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mark had been made to which he very 
much demurred, and that was the great 
expense which the clause would throw 
upon ratepayers, This point had been 
urged to such an extent that one 
would suppose some great calamity was 
impending upon the country in the 
shape of taxation. But the House would 
not be unmindful of the circumstance 
that in the large towns the great exten- 
sion of the franchise would be accom- 
panied after the passing of that Bill 
with a large increase in the number of 
polling-places. In places, for example, 
like Liverpool, Manchester, and Glasgow, 
as well as in other large towns with say 
45,000 electors, there would be at least 
100 polling-places; and supposing each 
polling-place, with its returning officer, 
clerks, and attendants, to cost £20, the 
expense thrown upon the ratepayers 
would not exceed £2,000. It was very 
possible that the polling-places might be 
used either a few days before or a few 
days after for the municipal borough 
elections. Now, the expense of those 
elections was already chargeable on the 
rates, and surely there was no reason 
why the electors should not think it 


equally natural that the expenses of the 
Parliamentary elections should also be 


charged tothe rates. Suppose they took 
the case of a large city like the City of 
Edinburgh, which he had the honour to 
represent. The election expenses would 
come to about £1,200; and what did the 
House think it would cost the poor rate- 
payers, for whom there was so much 
commiseration expressed? Why, the 
£1,200 would be met by arate of one 
farthing in the pound, so that the occu- 
pier of a £10 house would be called on 
to pay 24d. as his share of the expense 
of the election, and that not every year, 
as they had to contribute to municipal 
elections, but once, perhaps, in three or 
four years. How, then, could they talk 
of this as a poor man’s grievance, espe- 
cially when they took into considera- 
tion the tens of thousands of poor men 
who lived in houses far below £10 in 
value? He did not mention the case of 
the city he represented as the fittest 
illustration of what would occur in the 
kingdom generally, but as an approxi- 
mation. There was, perhaps, a larger 
proportion of high-rented houses in 
Edinburgh than in any city out of the 
Metropolis, which would naturally make 
the burden fall much lighter on the 
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poorer classes. It had been said by hon. 
Members opposite that this proposition 
had been substantially brought before 
Parliament in 1865, and rejected. What 
he did know was, that it was brought 
before Parliament in 1868, and accepted 
on two divisions. In the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Bill an hon. Member brought for- 
ward this precise proposition, and it was 
carried on the 18th July, the numbers 
being 78 against 69, and the clause was 
added to the Bill by a majority of 84 to 
76. It was true that it was afterwards 
dropped out of the Bill, but on that oc- 
casion the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government spoke strongly 
and decidedly in its favour, and 10 Mem- 
bers of the present Government voted 
for it, besides several hon. Members on 
the opposite side of the House. That 
proved that it was far from being a new 
question. It was, in fact, much older 
than secret voting, which nobody in 
1868 thought there was the slightest 
chance of carrying. Even at that time, 
the question was ripe for decision, and 
was practically decided by those two 
divisions. Reference had been made to 
the poor ratepayers so often that he 
must take leave to make one remark. 
He had met with many working men in 
the ranks of the employed, and his ex- 
perience was, that they would be very 
glad indeed to pay that trifling expense, 
and thereby preserve their independence 
and dignity by sending Members to 
Parliament free of expense. Even at 
the present time that feeling was very 
general, and it was no uncommon thing 
in England to see men returned, every 
farthing of the expense being paid by 
the constituencies, particularly where 
they were returned by the popular vote. 
From the intercourse he had had with 
the working classes, he felt convinced 
that they would iejoice to have the op- 
portunity of paying these expenses ; and 
he held that that clause would be as 
valuable as the secret voting one itself. 
That it would be carried, if not to-day, 
at some future time, he was convinced. 
If, however, it was now dropped out of 
the Bill, it might be delayed for years ; 
and he therefore earnestly trusted that 
the Government would not take the 
course which they had been advised to 
adopt. 

Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON, after re- 
ferring to an Amendment which he had 
on the Paper, the object of which was to 
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prevent the dangers arising from the 
operation of the clause, said, he would 
have supported the Amendment before 
the House if he had been unable to 
carry his own. He however supported 
the clause, denying that it would prevent 
the election of the fittest man, or lead to 
unnecessary contests or sham candi- 
datures. He did not think that the 
clause would encourage sham candidates 
to come forward, and he believed that it 
was no good to have contests at elections, 
because it tended to keep up the political 
policy of the constituencies. He believed 
that with the Ballot a healthy public 
feeling would spring up, even in counties. 
In his opinion a great many of the ob- 
jections which were made against that 
clause were made simply to catch the ear 
of the masses; but the time was not far 
distant when people would see that it 
was right that they should pay a small 
sum, in order that they might be repre- 
sented. He hoped that the clause would 
be carried, and that it would then be 
amended by some such proposition as he 
had placed upon the Paper. 

CotonEL BERESFORD said, he was 
of opinion that the local rate was already 
overburdened, and that this additional 
charge should not be placed upon it. 
The local rate already paid charges for 
the poor rate, county rate, police rate, 
and highway rate, and also the charges 
for constables, vaccination, assessment 
committee, registration of voters, and 
the preparation of jury lists. He should 
support the Amendment. 

Mr. MARLING said, he thought that 
the clause would tend to increase the 
number of candidates brought forward, 
and that under it there would be candi- 
dates who simply wished to air their 
private crotchet or to gratify a pique 
against one of the sitting Members. He 
should be glad to see the expense of 
polling-booths more looked after than 
it was under the present system. There 
was a very wide feeling abroad, which 
he must say he concurred in on principle, 
that the ratepayers were already unduly 
burdened by local taxation; and he 
doubted the prudence of throwing any 
further burden upon the local rate un- 
less it were shown to be absolutely ne- 
cessary. He should heartily support the 
Amendment. 

Str MASSEY LOPES said, he hoped 
as he had paid a good deal of attention, 
and taken a vast deal of interest in the 
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subject of local rates, that he might be 
permitted to say a few words with re- 
ference to the Amendment now under 
discussion. In his opinion the tendency 
and effect of the proposal of the Govern- 
ment to charge on the local rates a con- 
siderable proportion of electioneers’ ex- 
penses, would be to provide Parliamen- 
tary candidates, and also to offer a pre- 
mium for Parliamentary contests, at the 
cost of the ratepayers. The result would 
be that many men would stand for the 
sake of advertising themselves and their 
particular interests — it would be the 
cheapest and most efficacious mode of 
attaining notoriety, of gratifying per- 
sonal ambition, and promoting private 
interests. It would be impossible to pre- 
vent fictitious candidates and vexatious 
expenditure ; there would be a greater 
number of sham candidates, and the ex- 
penses of the ratepayers would be pro- 
portionately increased. The next step— 
the obvious and inevitable seguitwr—the 
natural corollary of the proposition con- 
tained in the clause, would be that they 
would have to pay Members of Parlia- 
ment. That proposal had already ad- 
vocates in the House ; and the next ques- 
tion would be whether that payment 
should also be charged upon the rates, 
and he contended that such a proposition 
would be equally as just as the one be- 
fore the House. The difficulty of work- 
ing men was not so much how to get a 
seat in the Mouse of Commons. Many 
hon. Members were already returned by 
their constituents free of cost. The in- 
surmountable difficulty of working men 
would be, unless they were paid dele- 
gates, how to live when they got into 
the House. The proposition contained 
in the clause was not only impolitic, but 
unjust. Impolitic, because Members of 
Parliament would be more under the 
direct control of their constituencies ; 
there would be the danger of their de- 
generating into mere machines. They 
would be more likely to pander to local 
prejudices—to give their chief attention 
to local, rather than national interests. 
Such a proposal, if carried, would tend 
to destroy —at all events, would tend 
to seriously diminish—independence of 
thought, feeling, and action in Parlia- 
mentary representatives. He should pro- 
bably be told that the cost of municipal 
elections was defrayed from local rates, 
but there was a wide and broad distinc- 
tion. Candidates for municipal honours 
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dealt only with matters of local interest 
—they were charged with the adminis- 
tration of matters which were the subject 
of rates. Candidates for Parliamentary 
honours, on the other hand, dealt with 
matters of national importance — with 
questions which concerned all classes, 
and every description of property. He 
would now say a few words with regard 
to the injustice of the proposition. Rates 
represented the value of real property 
only (lands and houses) ; not one-seventh 
of the total annual income of the coun- 
try, not one-fourth of that which paid, 
or ought to pay, income tax. Why, he 
would ask, that anomalous and unjust 
exemption of the far greater proportion 
of national wealth from that impost ? 
Why should capital or personal property 
be privileged? Why should it go scot 
free? Good laws and good government 
were equally conducive, and as abso- 
lutely necessary for its safety and secu- 
rity. Why should the monied million- 
aire pay nothing to the cost of a national 
institution which protected him, and 
secured to him the enjoyment of all he 
possessed, when the pauper, who occu- 
pied a miserable room, in a garret or 
cellar at 1s. a week, or the mechanic 
who rented a cottage at £5 a-year, was 
to be called upon to contribute towards 
that exceptional expenditure? Such an 
anomaly was calculated to foment rather 
than reconcile the invidious distinctions 
and differences between capital and la- 
bour—questions which already agitated 
men’s minds at the present time, and 
should not be needlessly provoked. Sup- 
pose the proposition of the Government 
had been reversed—that they had sug- 
gested that personal property, instead 
of real property, should alone pay that 
new and novel tax. What a commotion 
there would have been! How much 
they would have heard of that invasion 
of rights of private property. And yet 
such a proposal would have been equally 
as just, for personal property was equally 
interested. They had abolished the pro- 
perty qualification for Members of Par- 
liament. If, as formerly, income for real 
property were essentially necessary for 
a candidate, then he admitted there 
would have been some justification for 
this proposal. Now, a candidate need 
not even be a ratepayer; and yet in 
order too frequently to gratify his per- 
sonal ambition, they proposed to give 
him power to inflict exceptional burdens 
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on those who were. They had been told 
that that addition to the rates would be 
but trifling. But that was a question 
not so much of amount as of principle, 
and yet they must bear in mind that 
that was only one of a series of new 
charges proposed to be imposed on the 
rates during the present Session. They 
should, doubtless, be told that that fresh 
imposition would be considered when the 
whole subject of local taxation was con- 
sidered. The right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government gave him 
the same assurance last Session when he 
ventured to protest against the 6d. in- 
come tax, in the shape of an education 
rate, which was then permanently im- 
posed exceptionally on ratepayers. He 
looked in vain for that promised consi- 
deration in the Local Taxation and Rating 
Bills, introduced by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the then President of the Poor 
Law Board (Mr. Goschen). The object 
of those Bills, and the voluminous Re- 
turns with which they were accompanied 
was to prove that the owners and occu- 
piers of real property were favoured 
rather than aggrieved; but those con- 
clusions were founded on incorrect data 
and unreliable Returns. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council gave him the same reply a short 
time since, when he (Sir Massey Lopes) 
asked in what way, and to what extent, 
he proposed to carry out the recommen- 
dations of the Select Committee on the 
Vaccination Amendment Act — namely, 
that a considerable proportion of the ex- 
penses should be defrayed from the na- 
tional Exchequer. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman assured him that though the Bill 
did not deal with that part of the sub- 
ject, yet it would be borne in mind when 
the question of local taxation was again 
considered. Hope deferred had made 
them very impatient. They believed 
reality was better than expectation, and 
would endeavour to resist all attempts 
to impose any further burdens for any 
national purpose whatever on the local 
rates. He should be glad to see some 
representatives of the working classes in 
that House, and was not afraid they 
should see too many of them. He thought 
every class ought to be represented, and 
that it would be impolitic to shut the 
doors of the House of Commons against 
them, though he believed that their 
grievances and interests were very ably 
advocated and justly considered at pre-. 
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sent in that House, yet he was of opi- 
nion that they had less to fear from ex- 

ressions of extreme views there than 
out-of-doors; they ran riot there, but they 
soon became toned down here. If it 
was considered advisable that certain 
expenses, hitherto paid by candidates, 
should be defrayed from other sources, 
those expenses should be charged on 
the national Exchequer and not upon 
local rates. If it was for the benefit of 
the community at large that poor men 
should have greater facilities for enter- 
ing Parliament, the community at large 
should contribute to that object; but it 
would be manifestly unjust to impose 
burdens on one section of the commu- 
nity for the attainment of an object for 
the general good. Those costs should 
fall proportionately on all for whose 
benefit those services were to be per- 
formed. The object was not local but 
national, therefore the payment ought 
to be national. If it was deemed de- 
sirable to diminish the legitimate ex- 
penses of Parliamentary candidates, they 
could make paid agency and the convey- 
ance of voters illegal ; but they should not 
attempt to impose exceptional burdens 
on that section of the community which 
was already disproportionately taxed. 
Such a measure would be most unpopu- 
lar; it would not tend to secure the seats 
of those who advocated it, or to promote 
the object which they professed to have 
in view; it would not increase the effi- 
ciency and disinterestedness of Members 
of that House, while it would seriously 
diminish the dignity, patriotism, and in- 
dependence of the British House of 
Commons. 

Mx. SersEant SIMON said, asa repre- 
sentative of the working classes, he 
wished to express what he believed was 
their real feeling upon the question. In 
discussing the principle of the clause, he 
observed that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Taunton (Mr. James) had re- 
minded the Committee that down to a 
very recent period a Member of the 
House of Commons was always regarded 
as conferring a benefit upon his consti- 
tuency by attending in Parliament to re- 
present them, and that until the passing 
of the Reform Bill of 1832, the cost of 
the legal machinery of an election was 
borne by the ratepayers. To his great 
astonishment, however, his hon. and 
learned Friend had drawn a conclusion 
from that, the very reverse of the obvious 
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one, and wished the Committee to infer 
that it was not fair that a constituency 
should pay the cost of the necessary legal 
machinery for obtaining representation 
in Parliament. The effect of the present 
system on the constitueney was also very 
demoralizing, because it placedthe Mem- 
ber in the position of a person who was 
receiving a favour from, rather than in 
the position of one who was rendering 
aservice to, those who elected him. The 
Bill, therefore, tended to put the rela- 
tions between the Member and his consti- 
tuents on a true, sound, and healthy foot- 
ing. His hon. and learned Friend feared 
that the clause would encourage ‘“‘ sham ”’ 
candidates, and increase the expenses of 
elections; but it should be remembered 
that those necessary and legal charges 
were but a mere bagatelle in comparison 
with the entire amount of the expenses 
connected with elections, which deterred 
men from standing as candidates. Baga- 
telle, however, though they were, he ob- 
jected to them on principle, and also be- 
cause they were a considerable impedi- 
ment to candidates of a humbler class. 
Mixed as were the materials of which 
that House was composed, there was 
still one class, and that the most numer- 
ous, and certainly not the least important, 
which was not represented as a class in 
it. He meant the working class, and it 
would be a great advantage, and only 
carrying out the true principle of repre- 
sentation, if there were three or four of 
those men in the House who could from 
their personal knowledge explain the 
wants and wishes of the class they repre- 
sented; they would, he was confident, 
be heard with respect, and would receive 
a ready hearing. But when they im- 
posed upon such aman, as a condition of 
becoming a Member, the payment of a 
certain sum of money, they might as well 
tell him that they did not want him there. 
When Mr. Odger stood for Southwark 
he paid a deposit of £100, but he was 
told by the returning officer that he must 
pay down £200—a sum greatly in excess 
of the actual requirements. Under the 
existing law a kind of contract was made 
between the returning officer and the 
candidates, and the returning officer, by 
the power given him to name the sum 
which each candidate must pay as his 
share of the expenses, had practically in 
his hands the means of excluding parti- 
cular candidates. The deposit of £100 
proposed by the Government was in- 
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tended to prevent sham and vexatious 
contests; and he did not see that it 
would be any hardship to a working 
man, because he would get his £100 back 
again if he was a bond fide candidate. 
They came there not to serve themselves 
or to gratify a laudable ambition, but on 
the principle that men who were able to 
give their time and attention to public 
matters were ready to take on themselves 
the burden of serving their country. That 
was the only true and healthy principle 
upon which a true representative system 
could exist. He could hardly think that 
hon. Members were serious when they 
spoke of that being a burden to the rate- 
payers. The hon. Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. M‘Laren) had shown that the 
amount of rate which an individual rate- 
payer would have to bear would be in- 
finitesimally small. He should support 
the clause, on the ground that it was a 
just principle that those expenses should 
be borne by the constituencies, and not 
by the persons who came to that House 
to serve them. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, he 
had the misfortune to differ from a great 
many hon. Gentlemen around him, and 
also from the Government on that clause, 
although, happily, their difference did 
not arise on any question of principle. 
The question raised that night was one 
not so much of political principle as of 
political expediency—a matter which 
practical politicians should not ignore. 
Many large boroughs and some coun- 
ties at present defrayed the cost of re- 
turning Members to Parliament, and if 
any constituency proposed to pay his 
election expenses he (Mr. VY. Harcourt) 
would not object either on principle or 
on expediency. But there was all the 
difference in the world between a con- 
stituency doing that voluntarily, and its 
being made compulsory on them by Act 
of Parliament. While the practice was 
voluntary, the constituency paid only for 
persons whom they wished to have; but 
that ‘clause would compel them to pay 
also for candidates whom they did not 
want. He objected further to the pro- 
posal, because it was altogether inop- 
portune and likewise quite irrelevant to 
the Bill. It had clearly nothing to do 
with the question of secret voting, and, 
if dealt with at all, it should be by a 
separate measure. It was said they 
were asserting a principle on that occa- 
sion, but there was a considerable dif- 
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ference between a principle and a 
crotchet; for he understood a principle 
to have something which had a tendency 
to accomplish the object it professed to 
attain ; but a crotchet was a thing which 
had no tendency to attain either that or 
any other object, and he thought that 
proposition belonged to the latter ca- 
tegory. They were told that the prin- 
ciple in that case was to admit poor men ' 
into Parliament. If that proposal were 
calculated to effect that object, he should 
heartily support it. He admitted the 
importance of poor men having seats in 
that House, and that the most numerous, 
and in many respects the very important, 
class of working men had no direct re- 
presentatives in that Assembly; but it 
was altogether begging the question to 
say that those necessary expenses kept 
them out of it. It was not those neces- 
sary expenses that kept the working- 
man candidate out at Stafford, South- 
wark, Chelsea, Bristol, and other places 
where their election expenses were found 
for them. Again, where there had been 
test ballots taken, there were no elec- 
tion expenses, and yet in no case were 
working men chosen; while, again, at 
the school board elections, very few 
working men had been returned. He 
believed that one of the strongest of all 
the reasons which had induced the work- 
ing men throughout the country not to 
elect men of their own class was that 
strong common sense and practical know- 
ledge which distinguished them, and 
which taught them that men in their 
own class were not the best fitted to 
carry out the business of representing 
them in that House. They knew that a 
man who had to live by weekly wages 
could not sit morning and evening in 
that House, and at the same time earn 
his bread. He could come in only on 
one condition, and that was as a paid 
delegate. If the Government bond fide 
intended by that clause to bring work- 
ing men into Parliament, why had they 
not made the 19th clause one for charg- 
ing the rates with the payment of Mem- 
bers of Parliament? They had lately 
heard a good deal of over-regulation 
prices, and he could not help thinking 
if they once established the regulation 
price for Members of Parliament they 
would very soon hear of over-regulation 
prices. Once pay a Member for his votes | 
collectively, and he would very soon 
make a market for his individual votes, 
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That was a question of political expe- 
diency, and they should ask what the 
constituencies as a body wished in the 
matter. Itwas eminently a question for 
the constituencies. At the last Election 
he was asked not to support the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Fawcett); he willingly gave that pledge, 
and he had no right to retire from it. 
That proposal was distasteful to the con- 
stituencies. That was on account of the 
pressure of the rates. The existing sys- 
tem of local taxation was utterly inde- 
fensible, unjust in principle, and most 
unequal in its operation. He would be 
no party to placing any further burden 
on the rates till there had been some 
substantial attempt to redress the exist- 
ing inequality on principles of justice. 
He was against that proposal in the 18th 
clause. The people had long looked for 
the Ballot as a boon; they were now 
going to give them the Ballot as a tax. 
A more imprudent, ungracious proceed- 
ing he could hardly conceive. The Go- 
vernment had not so large a margin of 
popularity that they could afford to 
throw any away. It so happened, un- 
fortunately, that every measure of theirs 
that Session had been accompanied with 
the unpleasant feature of additional 
taxation. They began with the Army 
Bill, in a great part of which he con- 
eurred ; but it had a sting in its tail—an 
additional 2d. income tax. That was an 
unfortunate circumstance. Then there 
was the Ballot Bill; and that was to be 
accompanied by increased rates. That, 
he thought, was not a fortunate con- 
comitant of the Ballot Bill. It had also 
been the misfortune of the Government 
to fall out with a good many classes of 
the community. They had fallen out 
with the Army and the Licensed Vic- 
tuallers, and many other people; but, as 
if that were not enough, they were going 
to clap a blister on the whole body of 
the ratepayers and to fall out with them. 
That was a most imprudent proceeding. 
It was most unwise and unnecessary in 
a Bill of this character to raise questions 
of this kind. They were told the wound 
they would have to endure would not 
be much. They must remember, how- 
ever, that if they went close to a man 
with the gout in his foot, a very small 
thing would be sufficient to make him 
wince. That was the state of the coun- 
try. It was at that present moment 
suffering from a severe fit of the gout of 
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taxation. He did not think it was right | 
of the Government to inflict such a blow 
upon any party as the passing of that 
clause would necessarily inflict on the 
Liberal party. The Liberal party had 
much to accomplish yet; but if it was 
split up into small parts, as it would be 
by the passing of that clause, it could 
not accomplish the ends it had in view. 
He did not contest the principle on which 
that clause was founded; but he did 
contest the political wisdom of intro- 
ducing the proposal in this Bill at this 
time. He believed there would come a 
time when the country would accept the 
principle of the clause and pass it, and 
he hoped to see it doso. They were 
told they ought to educate the constitu- 
encies up to this; that was all very well 
for those whose constituencies were edu- 
cated ; but there was a preliminary pro- 
cess in which the constituencies might 
educate some of them off the face of the 
earth. While he approved of the prin- 
ciple of that clause, he would commend 
to his right hon. Friend the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council the principle of an 
equally wise legislator, Solon, who, when 
asked why he did not introduce a cer- 
tain proposal into the lawsof Athens, gave 
the very sensible answer—‘“ I have given 
the Athenians not the best laws, but the 
best laws that they would bear.” The 
proposal now before the Committee was 
distasteful to the constituencies, and its 
consequences would be disastrous to the 
Liberal party. Entertaining these opi- 
nions he opposed the clause, in the belief 
that if it were negatived the Bill would 
pass without the Government having re- 
course to an Autumn Session. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he made no 
apology for following his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Oxford 
(Mr. V. Harcourt), for he had clearly 
indicated the question before the House. 
It might be that nearly the whole of 
those on the opposite benches were op- 
posed to the proposal of the Government. 
It might be that a large majority were 
in its favour; but he knew of no motives 
connected with party that ought, in his 
judgment, to influence opinions one way 
or the other. The House did not, in 1867, 
discuss the question as one of party, nor 
was it a question connected with which 
they could pretend to say that the fate of 
the present Bill ought to depend on the 
fate of that 18th clause. He was much at- 
tached to the principle of the clause ; but 
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it would be worse than idle to say that 
in the event of not obtaining from the 
House a sanction to the clause, the Go- 
vernment should forget the substantial 
good which they thought they had se- 
cured to the country by the clauses of 
the Bill to which assent had been given. 
With regard to the last speaker (Mr. 
V. Harcourt), he was left in considerable 
doubt as to the means by which the con- 
tinuity of the speech was to be put into 
a consistent whole. From certain por- 
tions of that speech he judged that his 
hon. and learned Friend had no objec- 
tion to the clause, but was inclined to 
give his assent to it. But in other por- 
tions of the speech the principle degene- 
rated into a crotchet. In the close of 
his speech, his hon. and learned Friend 
said the Government were proposing to 
attain an abstract and ideal good. The 
Government were not seeking the best 
law in the abstract, but the best rela- 
tively to the present state of opinion, 
both with regard to the election of 
Members of the working classes. His 
hon. and learned Friend said that work- 
ing men were not elected, and that it 
was not desirable that they ever should 
be elected. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT: I did 
not say that I thought it desirable that 
they should not be elected, but the oppo- 
site. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Undoubtedly, 
his hon. and learned Friend said it was 
desirable that they should be elected; 
but he went on to show that they had 
not been elected, and then how extremely 
shrewd and practical working men were 
as a body in refusing to elect them, and 
how strong and powerful were the rea- 
sors which had prevented their doing so. 
Without prejudice and without polemical 
spirit he wished to state what appeared 
to him to be the merits of the question. 
At present they had got a system of law 
under which th® necessary expenses of 
elections were charged upon the candi- 
dates. The Government proposed to 
charge them on the constituency, as upon 
the local rates; and there was a third 
proposal—although he must admit it 
was rather ambiguous and oracular—to 
charge them on the Consolidated Fund. 
He agreed in the condemnations pro- 
nounced upon the third proposition ; 
and here he cordially joined hands with 
the hon. Mover of the Amendment, who 
stated that that mode of proceeding had 
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all the disadvantages of the charge upon 
the local rates without any of its advan- 
tages. As between the other two means 
of charging the expenses of elections, 
there were the system which existed and 
which was not intolerable, and the sys- 
tem proposed in the clause, which, in the 
opinion of the Government, would intro- 
duce a great practical improvement. He 
wasthankfultothe hon. andlearned Mem- 
ber for Taunton for having placed the ques- 
tion in a direct and simple issue. The hon. 
and learned Member referred to the Par- 
liament of 1832, and to the unanimity of 
that Parliament. No doubt he was cor- 
rect in that as a matter of fact, and that 
that Parliament decided unanimously on 
placing the expenses on the candidates ; 
but that was on account of the necessities 
of the then Government position. The 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill went as a cry through the country ; 
but Mr. Hume and others who raised 
that cry must not be held to be autho- 
rities against the present proposal, be- 
cause they were obliged to forego the 
expression of their own opinions with 
regard to the construction of the Reform 
Act of 1832. With respect to the mode 
adopted of taking security against fri- 
volous and needless contests, it should be 
recollected that saddling the expenses 
on the candidates was not the only de- 
terring power against frivolous contests. 
One question was a question of principle; 
the other was a question of policy. The 
principle was stated by the hon. and 
learned Member for Dewsbury (Mr. 
Serjeant Simon) when he referred to the 
false position in which the representative 
and the constituency were placed when 
the unavoidable expenses of election 
were charged on candidates. The pre- 
sent practice amounted to a legislative 
assertion that the candidate was seeking 
a favour at the hands of the constituency, 
and that the electors were conferring a 
favour upon him by giving him their 
votes. He did not deny that in the lan- 
guage of courtesy favour was given and 
received on both sides; but, looking to 
the essential elements of the calculation, 
the favour was done by the candidate to 
the electors, and therefore he should be 
glad to see erased the practical contra- 
diction of fact which was written on the 
face of the Statute Book. The hon. and 
learned Member for Taunton had ob- 
served that it was inthe time of George II. 
that the expenses were thrown on the 
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candidates so far as regarded the county 
constituencies. But the hon. and learned 
Member would scarcely say that it was 
from the reign of George IT. that they 
were to seek a model on which to found 

opular principles. The question must 
te decided on its merits—not from the 
model of the reign of George IT., when 
the nation was under a totally different 
system from that which now prevailed, 
The proposal, as containing the sound 
and true principle as embodied in the 
.clause, would tend to elevate the tone 
of representation; it would purify the 
atmosphere in which the Member of 
Parliament or the candidate met the 
constituency, and it would be an asser- 
tion on the Statute Book that the man 
who went to Parliament, even if he in- 
cidentally obtained that which benefited 
himself, did not go there with a charter 
to promote his own advantage, but to 
perform a public duty for the benefit of 
the nation. The policy of the change 
contemplated by the clause was a matter 
of more pressing importance than that 
of the abstract principle on which it 
rested, however sound it might be; that 
policy he took to be, as it was the ob- 
ject it was designed to facilitate, was the 
admission of working men within these 
walls; and here he felt that they were 
entirely removed from the ground of 
party differences. He was certain there 
was nothing that could render hon. 
Gentlemen opposite—he would not say 
more hostile, but less friendly to the ad- 
mission of working men into the House, 
than the motives applicable to the minds 
and judgments of those who sat on that 
side of the House. Indeed, he would 
go further and say that there was no- 
thing which he should esteem in the 
true sense of the word more truly Con- 
servative than the admission of a sensi- 
ble number of working men to those 
benches. What was it that they had 
long wanted, and that they wanted at 
the present day more than ever in pro- 
portion to the increased means of work- 
ing men, and the increased activity of 
thought and communication among 
them? It was the establishment of 
links to connect them with the classes 
which were socially above them in re- 
gard to the political institutions of the 
country. They wanted in the political 
world that which the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) had so well 
shown, in his interesting work on 
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Pauperism, was wanting in the economi- 
cal world, and which his hon. Friend 
thought the co-operative system was 
likely to supply. They wanted some- 
thing which would unite the working 
men in a natural and legitimate manner 
with the rest of the community. Tho 
co-operative | pee. 3 placing the work- 
ing man in the position of a capitalist, 
enabled him to enter into the feelings of 
capitalists, to appreciate the necessities 
which weighed upon the capitalist, and 
enabled him to form a just estimate of 
the relations between the two classes. 
The great blot of their representative 
system was that they had not been able 
to bring working men within those walls. 
When the Reform Act of 1867 was 
passed, so largely increasing the consti- 
tuencies, there were few hon. Members 
who did not hope that one result of that 
change would be that they would have 
had the pleasure of welcoming in tho 
House some of their fellow-citizens of 
the working class. Everyone had, how- 
ever, been disappointed by the number 
and magnitude of the obstacles which 
had been found to intervene practically 
between the natural desire of the work- 
ing class for representation in the per- 
sons of men of their own class, and the 
attainment of such desire. If the House 
was anxious in 1867 that those obstacles, 
so far as depended upon it, should be 
removed, there was an increased reason 
now for feeling that desire after the ex- 
perience they had had. His hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Oxford 


(Mr. V. Harcourt) had, indeed, said it 
was not the expenses of elections which 
prevented the attainment of that object ; 
but he would no doubt admit that that 
was one of the obstacles which stood in 
the way, and that the working classes 
themselves deemed it to be the most 


formidable of those obstacles. His hon. 
and learned Friend had also argued 
that the Government ought, according 
to their own principle, to go further, and 
propose a system of payment for Mem- 
bers of Parliament, in order to enable 
working men to enter that House. But 
that was altogether an ulterior question. 
His hon. and learned Friend had pointed 
out how that question might ultimately 
arrive at its solution by some voluntary 
system under which constituencies might 
if they chose, take the burden upon 
themselves. Perhaps some such system 
might be the means of solving the diffi- 
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culty with regard to the maintenance of 
working men sitting in that House. 
For his own part, he strongly objected 
to a general system of payment of 
Members; but if particular communi- 
ties and bodies of persons chose to es- 
tablish that system for themselves, he 
knew of no good reason why the House 
should interfere for the purpose of pre- 
venting them. He had always under- 
stood that a highly respectable county 
Member who formerly sat for many 
years on the Opposition benches, was 
enabled to make his appearance in the 
House by means of an annuity fund 
raised by his constituents, and he did not 
know why the obstacles in the way of 
working class representatives should not 
be met in the same manner. Meanwhile, 
‘the Government must deal with these 
"obstacles as best they could. They be- 
lieved it to be of great importance that 
working men should be returned to that 
House, as everyone of such representa- 
tives would form a strong link and bond 
of union between the working classes 
| and the classes of which that House was 
generally composed. He did not deny, 
however, that the public mind was much 
divided on this subject, and that many 
hon. Members objected to the proposal 
of the Government. The division about 
to be taken might, indeed, prove that 
the public mind was not yet sufficiently 
prepared ; but, nevertheless, the Govern- 
ment thought it their duty to urge the 
proposal upon the House. He would 
accept the judgment of the House, what- 
ever it might be. If it was in their fa- 
vour, he hoped the House would im- 
partially endeavour to adjust the details 
of the system; if it were adverse to 
them, they would, nevertheless, feel 
that the question was one which must 
make progress with the progress of 
thought and the ripening of the public 
mind on the subject. In that case the 
Government would have the consolation 
of claiming the future for their own, 
and whether in the form of an arrange- 
ment to be made by particular con- 
stituencies, or of a more general mea- 
sure, they felt confident that by one 
means or the other the wisdom of Par- 
liament, contemplating and acknowledg- 
ing without question the desirableness of 
uniting, if possible, all classes in the 
personal composition of that House, 
would devise and effect a means by which 
that great object might be attained. 
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Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
would follow the right hon. Gentleman’s 
(Mr. Gladstone’s) example in treating 
that question as being in no sense a 
party one. It appeared to be under- 
stood that if that clause were passed a 
door for the admission of working men 
into the House of Commons would be at 
once opened. Now, that he utterly de- 
nied. It was contrary both to the evi- 
dence of fact and of reason. The hon. 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren), 
in a somewhat inconsistent speech, had 
stated that the working men were so 
bent on having a measure of this sort 
that they had in part adopted it for 
themselves. Of course, no one objected 
to that. No doubt the highest and best 
principle would be that those who re- 
turned working men should show the 
sincerity of their convictions by paying 
the expenses, and certainly no one ever 
objected to a proceeding of the kind. 
With regard to the hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred to by the Prime Minister, he was 
so esteemed by the farmers who returned 
him that they voluntarily assumed the 
burden which he was unable to sustain. 
A voluntary subscription was, however, 
very different from a permissive power 
to levy a rate, for a rate must be levied 
by the majority on the minority. He 
denied the correctness of the statement 
that no working men found their way 
into the House of Commons. He could 
not help thinking that men who, like 
Mr. G. Stephenson, had gone through 
every phase of labour both of body and 
mind, and passed on to the successful 
position which he at last attained, still 
retaining all his interest and all his 
knowledge of the feelings of the working 
classes, were better Representatives of 
those classes in the House of Commons 
than men could be who still continued in 
the ranks of workers for their daily 
bread. If working men did succeed in 
gaining an entrance to the House of 
Commons, they would find, he had no 
doubt, that they had been subject to 
many delusions; and, on the other hand, 
if they took the place of some of those 
who assumed to be peculiarly the work- 
ing man’s friends, he did not know that 
the House would suffer by it. As be- 
tween the different modes which had 
been suggested of bearing the expenses 
of elections, he admitted there were 
only three ways of dealing with that 
question—namely, by means of local 
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rates, from the Imperial funds, or by the 
candidates; and of those three he must 
say he was in favour of devolving them 
upon the candidate, as at present ; but 
those expenses were by no means the 
largest expenses of an election, and, no 
doubt, if the defrayment of them were 
intrusted to the local authorities they 
might be considerably reduced, and with 
that object he would suggest that ele- 
mentary public schools deriving a grant 
from the State might lawfully be used 
for polling-booths, being an Imperial 
purpose. With respect to the question 
whether the payment should be from 
local or Imperial funds, he did not feel 
called upon to decide; but if they paid 
for municipal elections from the local 
fund, he did not see why elections for 
Members of Parliament should not be 
paid for by Imperial funds. It was at 
least as just to pay out of the Imperial 
as out of local funds. The question 
of deposit, they had been reminded by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Gladstone), was not embraced in the 
clause now under discussion ; but it had 
been throughout debated in connection 
with the clause; and the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Forster), who, till the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government rose, had charge of the Bill, 
said that he had been convinced by the 
arguments that had been used, and 
therefore he put in the clause about the 
deposit to guard against the evils which 
he feared would exist if it were not there. 
If this were so he had forfeited the 
whole principle at once. Look how un- 
just they were. They brought in a Bill, 
which they said was first of all to do 
away with bribery, and they said that 
they were going to put a stop to can- 
vassing, because a man would not know 
who were really going to vote for him. 
A man might come forward relying upon 
his ability and knowledge of the elec- 
tors, and then, to his great astonish- 
ment, he found that he had polled but 
very few votes. They proposed to make 
him deposit £100, and he would be fined 
this sum because he had mistaken the 
feelings of the constituency. Now that 
seemed a very unjust thing. They had 
a system at present that did not prevent 
a poor man getting into that House. He 
could mention in former Parliaments 
many who were returned by extraneous 
aid. He said also that working men 
had been in the House; and he might 
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mention one very remarkable instance, 
that of the late Mr. Brotherton, who fre- 
quently alluded to the fact that he had 
been a factory worker. The payment 
out of the rates would not relieve the 
candidates from the real expenses of the 
election, and it was not worth while to 
bring upon the public that new charge 
unless to attain a matter which was of 
great consideration. They could not do 
it without an innovation, and however 
small the imposition might be, it would 
create an amount of irritation that would 
be quite disproportioned to the amount of 
burden that was placed upon the people. 
He could not but think that the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment in speaking in that very tem- 
perate tone—he might almost say in that 
milk-and-water tone—seemed to be let- 
ting it down easy, and showing his fol- 
lowers that the Government would not 
be at all disappointed if the Committee 
rejected the clause. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that the history 
of this clause had been a very chequered 
one, for when originally proposed in the 
last Parliament it was carried by a ma- 
jority of 8 votes, which was afterwards 
overruled by a majority of 7 at the in- 
stance of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli), then the head of the Govern- 
ment. It was brought forward again in 
the shape of a Bill in the present Par- 
liament, almost the first division being 
taken upon that proposition ; but it was 
again unfortunate; all the Members of 
the Government, except three, were ab- 
sent at a levée whenit came on, and 
in the absence of the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government, the 
Bill was left to be damned with faint 
praise by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets; and, 
in spite of having to go through this 
trying ordeal, it was only defeated by 
the narrow majority of 3. That year 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government himself had taken 
it up, and he thanked him for his 
speech; there was, however, a tone of 
despondency about his remarks indica- 
tive of coming defeat, and he feared that 
in the hands of the Government the pro- 
posal would not fare so well as in the 
hands of a private Member. He had 
always been anxious that the British 
Parliament should be as fully represen- 


| tative as possible; but he felt that the 
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working man had been dragged into un- 
fortunate prominence in that discussion. 
His hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Oxford (Mr. V. Harcourt)— 
had made a speech which was really ap- 
propriate to that abstract question, that it 
was desirable that working men should be 
admitted. But if the effect of the clause 
were to exclude working men for 25 
years, he should still advocate the prin- 
ciple it contained, believing that to be a 
proper one in itself. It not only gave a 
chance for their admission, but would 
secure economy of elections, which was 
particularly important, because the ten- 
dency of the Bill would unquestionably 
be to render the necessary expenses 
larger than before. The virtual prin- 
ciple of that clause was, that a seat in 
the House of Commons was not an 
honour to be bought, but a duty to be 
performed. His hon. and learned Friend, 
in a speech which was very perplex- 
ing, first said there was no principle in 
the clause, and afterwards, that it was 
so advanced that he was afraid of its 
effect, and that the question was unpo- 
pular with the constituencies; but he 
(Mr. Fawcett) would very much like to 
put the matter to a practical test in the 
constituency represented by his hon. and 
learned Friend, whose speech if not a 
crotchet was something worse, in that the 
first part contradicted the last. His hon. 
and learned friend was either afraid of 
his constituents, and did not dare, there- 
fore, to support the clause, or his con- 
stituents were not sufficiently advanced 
to allow him to support the clause. The 
advantages of the Ballot would be 
dearly purchased if they were- accom- 
panied by cries which would increase 
the expense, and therefore he hoped 
means would be taken to give instruction 
in economy to the constituencies whose 
interest it now was to increase the cost of 
elections. The hon. and learned Member 
for Taunton (Mr. James) said the effect 
of the clause would be to increase the 
number of contests—a result which he 
(Mr. Fawcett) did not think at all likely 
to follow, because as the electors would 
have to bear the expense they would not 
encourage candidates to come forward, 
unless there existed strong grounds for 
changing the representation of a consti- 
tuency. At present there was no pres- 
sure of public opinion to prevent con- 
tests which originated in a desire to ob- 
tain profit at the expense of a candidate. 
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If that clause were law, the man who 
came forward as a candidate without any 
chance of success would have nearly all 
the ratepayers enlisted against him, and 
would be told that he ought to be kicked 
out of the place for subjecting them to 
useless expense. Much had been omi- 
nously said, and particularly by the 
Prime Minister, about the vast import- 
ance of passing a Secret Voting Bill ; but 
he ventured to tell the House that among 
advanced Liberals even more importance 
was attached to the question of decreas- 
ing the cost of elections, than to the 
establishment of the principle of secret 
voting. What he wanted to see passed 
was a Parliamentary and Municipal 
Elections Bill, a measure which would 
affirm the principle that a seat in Par- 
liament should not be bought, but that 
a man who was willing to discharge the 
duties connected with such a position 
should have imposed upon him in ob- 
taining it the smallest pecuniary burdens 
possible. 


Question put, ‘That the word ‘all’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 160; 
Noes 256: Majority 96. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he rose 
merely for the purpose of stating that, 
much as the Government regretted the 
decision just come to, and although, tech- 
nically, the Amendment was only for the 
omission of the first word of the clause 
and the replacing of it by another, yet of 
course they took the decision of the Com- 
mittee as a decision upon the principle 
involved in the clause. He was there- 
fore in hopes that there would be no 
attempt to proceed with the clause, which 
would be merely wasting the time of 
the Committee. The Government were 
prepared at once to assent to its being 
negatived, together with the next three 
clauses. 


Clause negatived. 


Clauses 19 to 21, inclusive, negatived. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 
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(Mr. Ayrton, Mr. William Henry Gladstone.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the blank in page 3, line 10, be filled up 
by inserting the names Charles Wood, Barrister 
at Law, John Watlington Perry Watlington, 
esquire, and Henry Ford Barclay, esquire.”— 
(Mr. Ayrton.) 


Mr. SOLATER-BOOTH said, he must 
repeat a question he had put on a former 
occasion, when the Bill was in Commit- 
tee, as to the source from which the 
expenses of the Commission were to be 
defrayed. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the Bill provided 
no special fund upon which the expenses 
of the Commission should be charged. 
The Treasury would bear all the first 
expenses of that Commission, and it 
would be quite open to the House to 
deal with the future expenses here- 
after in any way it thought fit. There 
was nothing in the Bill to prevent that. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the name of “John Watlington Perry 
Watlington, esquire,” in order to insert 
the name of ‘‘ John Locke, esquire,”— 
(Sir Charles Dilke,)—instead thereof. 


Mr. AYRTON said, he had two inte- 
rests at heart. The interest of his con- 
stituents, and that of seeing the Bill 
successfully carried into effect. Both 
these interests he had endeavoured to 
secure by the selection of properly quali- 
fied gentlemen to sit as Commissioners. 
He trusted the House would be prepared 
to accept the Commission as a whole, 
and by that means carry into effect the 
object the House had in view. 

Srr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he sincerely believed that by adopt- 
ing the names proposed by the Govern- 
ment, they would be likely to carry into 
effect the object they all so much de- 
sired, and he trusted those names would 
be retained. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, he thought 
the Commissioners would have given 
more confidence to the public if they 
had been entirely independent of the 
locality. 

Mr. COWPER - TEMPLE did not 
think the names proposed by the Go- 
vernment satisfactory. Parties should 
have been selected who were not resi- 
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dent on the spot; for he did not think 
it right to appoint men on a Commission 
who were personally interested in mat- 
ters upon which they would be called 
upon to decide. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL contended 
that the counties adjacent to the Forest 
had a right to be represented in that 
matter. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH pointed out 
that the Commissioners were to be paid 
Commissioners; and it was rather an 
extraordinary thing for that House to 
enter upon a contest as to whether 
one of its own Members should not be 
appointed to a position which might be 
one of considerable pecuniary profit. 

Mr. WINGFIELD BAKER said, he 
looked on the Bill as an answer to an 
appeal from the people interested in the 
enjoyment of Epping Forest; and to 
carry out in full that answer the Com- 
missioners should not be men subject to 
local influences, in favour of lords of 
manors, or otherwise. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, he 
understood from the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works that this was not 
to bea paid Commission. [{Mr. Ayrron: 
Only the legal member is to be paid. | 
He objected to the constitution of that 
Commission. Two Essex gentlemen had 
been nominated. No doubt one of those 
gentlemen was to vote against the other, 
and the casting vote would be given to 
the Inclosure Commissioner. It was 
evident, then, that that question of 
Epping Forest was to be left in the 
hands of the Inclosure Commissioners. 
The House had, he believed, a just dis- 
trust of those Commissioners on ques- 
tions of this kind. 


Question put, ‘That the name of 
‘John Watlington Perry Watlington, 
esquire,’ stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 137; Noes 
75: Majority 62. 


Mr. FAWCETT, in moving the post- 
ponement of the further consideration of 
the Bill, said, it would be better that 
the Bill should be lost than that the 
Commission should be so constituted. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the further Consideration of the 
Bill, as amended, be postponed.” —(J/r. 
Fawcett.) 
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Mr. AYRTON said, he would eonsent 
to add one name to the list of Commis- 
sioners, who fully understood that they 
were not to be paid. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Charles Wood, Barrister at Law, John 
Watlington Perry Watlington, esquire, 
and Henry Ford Barclay, esquire, in- 
serted. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the name of ‘John Locke, esquire,’ be 
inserted after the name of ‘John Wat- 
lington Perry Watlington, esquire,’ ” 
put, and agreed to. 

Other Amendments made. 


Bill to be read the third time 7Zo- 
morrow, at Two of the clock. 


MAYNOOTH COLLEGE BILL—[Bu 243.] 
(The Marquess of Hartington, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowse) said, that the 
object of the Bill was to repeal a section 
of an Irish Act of 40 Geo. III., which 
required the sanction of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to bye-laws made by the trustees, 
a section in a prior Act, 35 Geo. III., 
had been repealed by the Irish Church 
Act. The Act of 40 Geo. III was omitted 
by mistake. The State had now nothing 
to do with Maynooth. The present num- 
ber of trustees, all of which might be 
laymen, was 17, and the Roman Catho- 
lies wished the number increased to 28 
—this was also in the Bill. This was 
the whole Bill, and was the last Bill of 
any ,kind with reference to Maynooth, 
now completely severed from the State, 
Parliament would be troubled with. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, it was not 
until that late hour—two in the morning 
—that Her Majesty’s Government had 
vouchsafed to give the House the slight- 
est explanation with regard to that Bill. 
The purport of the Bill was to increase 
the number of the Governing Body of 
the College of Maynooth from 17 to 28; 
when he saw that number of 11 trus- 
tees to be added, he confessed that it 
very much puzzled him to discover the 
reason for adding that particular num- 
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ber. On further inquiry, however, he 
found that 28 was exactly the number 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, in- 
cluding His Eminence Cardinal Cullen. 
Well, what would be the effect of that? 
There was at present 17 trustees, of 
whom, according to the old Acts now in 
operation, by the repeal of the statute 
of 1845, 11 must be continued as eccle- 
siastics, and be succeeded by ecclesias- 
tics. If the six existing lay trustees, or 
a majority of them, thought fit, they 
might provide clerical successors to the 
lay trustees, as those might resign, or, 
in the course of nature, might be re- 
moved; and by continually filling up 
the vacant seats with clerics, they would 
gradually have Maynooth transferred to 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy solely. 
What would be the position of the Col- 
lege then? They would have all the 
powers under the old Act of George III, 
passed by the Irish Parliament. Under 
that Act they would have the power of 
continuing Maynooth either as a semi- 
nary for the exclusive education of eccle- 
siastics, or of adding thereto a depart- 
ment which should be applied to the 
education of the laity. They would in 
that way get a Roman Catholic Univer- 
sity established in Ireland exactly on 
the footing which had been so much 
objected to by that House—that was to 
say, exclusively under the control of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy ; and although 
it would not have a Charter, it would 
have more, for it would have the autho- 
rization of three Acts of Parliament. 
By that process which he anticipated on 
the part of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy—namely, the filling up of the 
places of the existing lay trustees by 
episcopal successors—they would most 
effectually establish in Ireland a Roman 
Catholic College or University precisely 
on the footing to which that House had 
constantly objected. Well, he had given 
Notice that if that Bill went into Com- 
mittee, he would move an Amendment 
to the effect that only three of the fu- 
ture trustees who had to be elected 
should be clerical trustees—that was, 
out of the 11 now to be elected under 
the powers of that Bill. The effect of 
that would be to make the clerical and 


the lay trustees equal in number— 
namely, 14 of each: 14 laymen, and 14 
ecclesiastics. Now, that was a Govern- 
ing Body, the constitution of which he 
could quite understand that House sanc- 
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tioning; but he did not think that that 
House would willingly proceed to grant 
further powers or exemptions to any 
exclusively clerical body in the control 
of that large property and the privileges 
connected with it, without re-considering 
the statutes under which the College of 
Maynooth was at present governed. 
That House should remember that the 
Act of 1845 (Sir Robert Peel’s Act) was 
repealed, and that if they passed that 
Bill, as now proposed, there was nothing 
to prevent the establishment of May- 
nooth hereafter as an exclusively Roman 
Catholic institution, under the exclusive 
direction of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy. For his part, he did not believe 
that that was the intention of that House, 
and unless the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (the Solicitor General for Ireland) 
who had charge of that Bill gave an as- 
surance that there should be some pro- 
vision introduced that should secure the 
perpetuity of the lay element—since the 
establishment of Maynooth had never 
received the sanction of Parliament, ex- 
cept as governed by a body consisting 
partly of laymen; no grant, indeed, had 
ever been made to it except upon that 
understanding — and considering — that 
virtually that Bill provided the means of 
changing the constitution of the College 
of Maynooth in the direction to which 
that House had always objected, by 
making it an exclusively ecclesiastical 
seminary, through the process which he 
(Mr. Newdegate) expected to see carried 
out by the Roman Catholic hierarchy— 
for that reason he should propose that 
that Bill be read that day two months, 
unless, as he said, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment gave some assurance that in 
Committee they would take measures to 
secure that the future constitution of 
the Governing Body of the College 
should be in some degree analogous 
to that which had hitherto existed; and 
that could only be effected by provid- 
ing that hereafter, as heretofore, a cer- 
tain proportion of the trustees should be 
laymen. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowse) said, he must 
decline to give any such pledge as that 
required by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate). The only qualifications in 
the Acts of Geo. III for the trustees was 
that they should be natural-born sub- 
jects of the Crown. 
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17 trustees, all of whom were clergy- 
men, except one. The new trustees 
were always elected by the surviving 
trustees. The Bill had no effect except 
to increase the number. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘That”’ to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words 
‘this House will, upon this day two 
months, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee,” — (Mr. Newdegate,) — instead 
thereof. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


On Question, ‘‘ That the Preamble be 
postponed,” 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that Motion 
gave him an opportunity of briefly com- 
menting upon the statement which had 
just been made by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for 
Ireland. That hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman said that he hoped the House 
would not be so illiberal, now that it 
was framing a new constitution for the 
College of Maynooth, as to clog it with 
any conditions. That hon. and learned 
Gentleman seemed to forget that he was 
asking them to pass an Act which was 
to possess those new trustees with that 
large property. Was it unreasonable 
or illiberal that they should indicate the 
nature of the body to whom the property 
was to be transferred ? ‘Did he mean to 
ask them to make over that property to 
the exclusive control of the Roman Catho- 
lic hierarchy, because, as he informed 
them, all the lay trustees had resigned ? 
Did not that tally with the statement 
which he (Mr. Newdegate) had made to 
that House—that the number 28 was the 
number of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy ; and if all the lay trustees had 
resigned, and they were to add 11 tothe 
present number, there would be 17 to 
be elected, and if all those 17 were to be 
Archbishops and Bishops of the Roman 
Catholic Church—which he understood to 
be the expectation of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman—they would be con- 
stituting, in fact, a Roman Catholic 
University, because there was power 
under the old Acts to connect with that 
College a lay department—in other 
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words, to attach a lay College to May- 
nooth. Why, that was constituting a 
Roman Catholic University under the 
exclusive direction of the Roman Catho- 
lic hierarchy. Now, he was perfectly 
certain that of hon. Members present at 
that moment in that House, not ten came 
down with the expectation of hearing 
that that was the real meaning of the 
Bill before the House. He should not 
attempt at that moment to propose any 
amendment of the Bill, because from 
the statement of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that the six lay trustees had 
resigned, any Amendment to be effectual 
must go far beyond his, and must pro- 
vide for retaining in the constitution of 
that new body at least the same pro- 
portion, if not a larger proportion of 
laymen than had ever been retained by 
Parliament for the government of that 
institution. For that reason he should 
take no further part in that discussion ; 
but when the Bill came on for third 
reading he should certainly move an 
Amendment, the object of which would 
be to secure that, in the future govern- 
ment of Maynooth, there should not 
be a smaller proportion of laymen 
than had hitherto been. He was not 
going to divide the Committee on the 
present occasion, because he was not 
duly informed of the real nature and 
extent of that change until he heard the 
explanation of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. He should not, therefore, 
put the Committee to the trouble of going 
a division until the House could act de- 
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liberately, and with a full knowledge of 
what it was asked to do by that Bill. 


Preamble agreed to. 


Clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
to be read a third time upon Thursday. 


House adjourned at Three o’clock 
in the morning. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 1st August, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Bruus—-First Reading— 
Sunday Observance Prosecutions * (290). 

Second Reading—Norwich Voters Disfranchise- 
ment* (164); Municipal Corporation Act 
Amendment * (273), 


Mr. Newdegate 
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Commitice—Tramways Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation * (263) ; Metropolitan Tramways 
Provisional Orders Suspension * (274); Army 
Regulation (237-289). 

Report—Dean Forest and Hundred of St. Briavels* 
(250-287); Railway Regulation Amendment * 
(278-288). 


ARMY REGULATION BILL—(Nos. 237-289.) 
(The Lord Northbrook.) 
COMMITTEE, 


House in Committee (according to 
Order.) 


Title agreed to. 


Preamble, 


Tue Duxz or RICHMOND moved in 
page 1, line 3, after (‘‘ thereto ’’) insert 
the following :— 

(‘‘ And whereas by Royal Warrant, dated 20th 
July 1871, all regulations regulating or fixing 
the prices at which any commissions in Ler Ma- 
jesty’s forces may be purchased, sold, or exchanged, 
or in any way authorising the purchase, or sale, 
or exchange for money of any such commissions 
have been cancelled and determined from and 
after the Ist day of November 1871 in this Act 
referred as the said appointed day,.”’) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Preamble, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 1 and 2 amended, and agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Compensation to officers 
holding saleable commissions). 

Viscount HARDINGE asked, whe- 
ther exchanges were to be prohibited in 
future? They had been a great boon, 
both to the State and to officers, for an 
officer of small means, to get the Indian 
allowance, was thus able to change 
places with another officer whose health 
debarred him from proceeding to India. 
It would be easy to prevent any money 
consideration being given. 

Lorp NORTHBROOK replied, that 
exchanges would still be allowed, pro- 
vided no money was paid beyond the 
expense of the transaction. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND inquired 
whether there would be any means of 
discriminating between officers who had 
voluntarily retired on half-pay and those 
who had been compulsorily put on half- 
pay? Could the latter be put in a better 
position than the former ? 

Lorpv NORTHBROOK said, the only 
way of meeting the case would be to 
give them an opportunity of returning 
to active service. They would only be 
compensated under the Bill for the com- 
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missions they held on the 1st of No- 
vember. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Compensation to officers of 
certain Indian regiments). 

Tue Kart or KELLIE expressed a 
hope that the Secretary of State for 
India and the Secretary of State for 
War would put a liberal construction on 
the clause, and would grant compensa- 
tion not only to officers now serving 
when they should retire, but to those 
who retired in 1861 under the impression 
that they would receive no further pro- 
motion. 

Toe Duxe or ARGYLL said, this 
clause had no reference whatever to the 
Indian Army. It was, perhaps, natural 
that the noble Earl (the Earl of Kellie), 
who had served in India, should intro- 
duce the subject of the bonus to Indian 
officers, between which system and the 
system of purchase there was some 
analogy. In the Indian Army, although 
no man could purchase above the head 
of another man, it was allowable for the 
officers to make up a purse to push each 
other forward to gain promotion; and 
there had been some question as to how 
far they ought to be compensated for the 
money which they had so expended. 
The system was considered illegal; but 
when the noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) was Secretary of State he 
suggested a principle of compensation 
which had been strictly adhered to since. 
He (the Duke of Argyll) had sent out a 
circular stating that the instructions of 
his noble Friend should be carried into 
effect in as liberal a spirit as possible 
towards the officers. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY re- 
marked that the difficulties of this ques- 
tion were very great, and the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Argyll) was quite right in 
saying that the two systems were not 
precisely alike, so that it was not pos- 
sible to argue from one to the other. 
He did not think, however, that any 
case had been made out for regarding 
the instructions of the Secretary of State 
as otherwise than liberal in their tenour, 
and he should, therefore, support the 
noble Duke in giving effect to them. 
At the same time, he would impress 
upon the noble Duke the fact that, as 
Parliament had agreed to give compen- 
sation for acts which at one time were 


denounced by the Government as illegal, 
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Indian officers had been led to attach 
importance to what they regarded as a 
grievance in their own case, although it 
was to a great extent imaginary. It 
might, therefore, be a wise course for 
the Secretary of State to take the whole 
matter into consideration, with the view 
of alleviating as much as possible the 
condition of the officers referred to by 
the noble Earl. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 5 (Provision for expense of 
compensating officers) agreed to. 

Clause 6 (Jurisdiction of lieutenants 
of counties in respect of auxiliary forces 
revested in Her Majesty). 

Lorp VIVIAN proposed the omission 
of the words intrusting the authority 
to the Secretary of State. As a Lord 
Lieutenant, he rejoiced at being relieved 
of this responsibility; but he objected 
to the selection of officers being confided 
to a political officer, urging that it should 
be delegated to the Commander-in-Chief, 
who was entirely unconnected with either 
party in the State. He must reiterate 
the conviction which he stated the other 
week, that if the Secretary of State ob- 
tained the powers conferred by this 
clause, favouritism would largely pre- 
vail. He had individually felt the in- 
convenience of differing from the Secre- 
tary of State, although he did not admit, 
as the noble Duke had stated, that he 
had been at ‘‘ open war’ with the Secre- 
tary of State. 

Tue Duxse or ARGYLL said, he did 
not remember using the expression attri- 
buted to him; but if he had done so it 
was not intended in any offensive sense. 

Lorp VIVIAN said, he thought that 
in the matter to which he alluded a little 
favouritism had been shown, and there- 
fore he objected to giving so much 
power to the Secretary of State. 

Amendment moved, in page 5, line 2, 
leave out (‘‘ Her Secretary of State, or.’’) 
—(The Lord Vivian.) 


Lorp NORTHBROOK would not 
again discuss the question of the Cornish 
Militia, and would merely remark that a 
Report made by Sir Charles Staveley, 
who had inspected the regiment, had 
convinced the Secretary of State that 
his decision had been right. He wished 
to point out to the noble Lord that his 
Amendment would make no difference 
in the clause, because the power vested 
in Her Majesty must necessarily be ex- 
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ercised through the Secretary of State for 
the War Department. As he had already 
explained, promotions in the Militia 
would in future be carried out in the 
same way as in the Army, through the 
officer commanding-in-chief, after con- 
sultation with the Inspector General of 
the Reserve forces. That arrangement 
rested upon an Order in Council passed 
in 1870, in which the duties of the 
Commander-in-Chief were defined as 
clearly as those of the Surveyor General 
of Ordnance, and the Financial Secre- 
tary of the War Department. He 
trusted, therefore, that his noble Friend 
would be satisfied that promotions would 
be made in the manner which he recom- 
mended. 

Tue Eart or SANDWICH observed, 
that no good reason had been assigned 
for superseding the Lords Lieutenant of 
counties, and asserted that the Reserve 
forces would prefer to be placed under a 
general officer rather than under a 
Secretary of State. 

Tue Maravess or CLANRICARDE 
understood that Lords Lieutenant were 
still to be consulted on various points 
connected with the Militia, and did not 
see how their connection with the force 
was to be kept up unless some jurisdic- 
tion was reserved to them. 

Tue Eart or SHREWSBURY said, 
he would regret to see the power of ap- 
pointing officers of the Yeomanry and 
Volunteers taken from the Lords Lieu- 
tenant and given to the Secretary of 
State. It might be necessary to connect 
the Militia more closely with the Regular 
Army ; but as to the Yeomanry, much de- 
pended on commissions being given by 
the Lords Lieutenant, who consulted 
with the gentry of the county, and 
avoided political bias. He believed that 
were this change made, the Staffordshire 
Yeomanry, with which he was connected, 
would cease to exist. 

THE Marquess or RIPON said, he 
trusted that it would not be supposed 
that there was any desire on the part of 
the Government to cast a slur on the 
Lords Lieutenant of counties, or upon 
the manner in which they had exercised 
the powers hitherto intrusted to them. 
No one could be more opposed to such 
an intention, because in the early period 
of the Volunteer movement, from the 
official position he then held, he had 
opportunities of observing the zeal which 
they displayed in the discharge of duties 
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which, for a time, were peculiarly and 
unexpectedly arduous. It was desired 
by both sides of the House that a closer 
relation should be established between 
the Regular and the auxiliary forces, to 
effect which was the object of the clause. 
At present general officers command- 
ing districts could not take cognizance 
of the Reserve forces unless when they 
were in actual training, and it was de- 
sirable that those forces should be under 
their administration, which was impos- 
sible as long as Lords Lieutenant had 
their present functions. The noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Clanricarde) was 
correct in thinking that the Government 
intended still to consult Lords Lieute- 
nant on various matters connected with 
the Militia, and they would no doubt 
render useful assistance; but it was 
necessary to place the appointments and 
discipline of the auxiliary forces under 
the control of the Commander-in-Chief, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary 
for War, so as to secure, in case of 
emergency, organization uniform with 
that of the Regular troops. It would, 
moreover, be gratifying to officers of the 
Reserve to receive commissions from the 
Crown, instead of from the Lords Lieu- 
tenant. He objected to the Amendment 
as probably nugatory, but as maintain- 
ing, if effective, a distinction which 
ought to be removed. 

Tore Kart or MALMESBURY said, 
he was glad to learn what the intentions 
of the Government were at the present 
moment, but remarked that there was 
no security for the opinions and acts of 
future Secretaries of State. The whole 
question seemed to be whether these 
powers should be in the hands of a 
military or political personage. He could 
not conceal from himself the danger of 
placing this great power in the hands of 
a political partisan. Noble Lords on the 
opposite bench might be the purest- 
minded men in the world, the most in- 
nocent, and the least partisan that could 
be imagined ; all he could say was, that 
if so, they were too good for this world. 
All experience showed that political ad- 
vantages might be obtained by certain 
appointments, and that habit induced 
men to appoint persons pleasing to them. 
That any Minister, especially any Mem- 
ber of the present Government, should 
make a partisan appointment in the 
Army, had been denounced at a recent 
banquet as next to impossible; but he 
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remembered that in the very same build- 
ing, at the commencement of the Cri- 
mean War, a right hon. Baronet (Sir 
James Graham) at the head of the Ad- 
miralty openly congratulated the com- 
pany and the nation on the fact that all 
our admirals were Reformers. He did not 
wish to expose the Secretary of State to 
a temptation to jobbing. 

Eart GRANVILLE remarked that, 
though it was not impossible for Secre- 
taries of State to be influenced by politi- 
cal motives or favouritism, Lords Lieu- 
tenant, being also fallible, might be 
similarly influenced. He did not, there- 
fore, think there was much in that point. 
The noble Earl (the Earl of Malmesbury) 
had quoted what he admitted to be a 
foolish speech made by an eminent states- 
man, Sir James Graham. He would, 
however, remind their Lordships that 
of the generals appointed by a Liberal 
Ministry during the Crimean War—Lord 
Raglan, Lord Lucan, Lord Cardigan, and 
General Evans—General Evans was-the 
only one who agreed with them in po- 
litics. There might be some exceptional 
cases; but, as a rule, there could not in 
matters of national importance, such as 
the selection of officers, be a fairer choice 
than that made by a political man in an 
official position, who was much more 
exposed to criticism than a Lord Lieu- 
tenant. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND said, that 
having objected to the Bill for the in- 
sufficiency of its details of organization, 
he felt that it would be very inconsistent 
to oppose this clause, which was put for- 
ward as a feature of Army organiza- 
tion. It had, moreover, been stated 
that these appointments would be made 
in precisely the same manner as in the 
Regular Army, and the Militia and other 
officers could hardly feel otherwise than 
flattered by being taken out of a some- 
what invidious position and placed on a 
footing equal, as far as possible to offi- 
cers of the Regular Army. The Amend- 
ment would leave the matter in an un- 
certain position, and he supported the 
clause on the understanding that the se- 
lection would be made by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, subject to the responsi- 
bility of the Secretary of State. 

Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
said, he believed the principal objec- 
tions to the Bill arose from the ex- 
traordinary powers that would be con- 
ferred on the Executive. The Preroga- 
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tive of the Crown had been gradually 
transferred to the Minister of War. As 
he represented the majority of the other 
House, the check which was formerly 
exercised on the Prerogative of the 
Crown ceased, and purchase, which was 
again a great check, was now perma- 
nently suspended. Thus the Army was 
virtually at the disposal of the Minister, 
aud how he might use it in cireum- 
stances that might arise in the future 
none could judge. He believed the 
change very serious and the danger great. 
By transferring the appointments to 
commissions in Militia from Lords Lieu- 
tenant of counties to the Secretary of 
State for War the appointments would 
virtually be transferred to Members of 
the House of Commons who supported 
the Government—for at present it is on 
their recommendation Governmentmakes 
all local appointments—thus the Army 
would become a political body. In 
Ireland, the supporters of Liberal Mem- 
bers were all Nationalists, and so the 
officers of Militia would be Nation- 
alists, which the privates were already. 
Then the Irish regiments—he believed 
about one-half the Army—vwere to 
be quartered near the Militia for the 
purposes of amalgamation, and thus, if 
the intentions for which the Army Bill 
had been proposed by the Government 
were carried out, there would be an 
Irish National Army as hostile to Eng- 
land in feeling as any hostile Army that 
could attack her. Formerly, in time of 
war, the Irish Militia was brought to 
England, when the influence of their 
officers and discipline made them reli- 
able; now by this Bill they would in- 
evitably create an Irish Army. 

Tue Duxe or BUCKINGHAM said, 
the effect of the clause would be to 
transfer the responsibility from the Lords 
Lieutenant to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He thought that considerable 
difficulty would be experienced if care 
was not taken to keep up a local con- 
nection between the officers of the 
Militia and the counties to which the 
Militia regiments belonged, and, in his 
opinion, it would be desirable that the 
appointments should be made on the re- 
commendation of some responsible local 
officer. He was inclined to think that 
after the passing of this measure the 
Reserve forces would be placed on a 
more satisfactory and efficient footing 
than was possible now, 
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Lorp VIVIAN said, he would with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Oom- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Viscount MELVILLE moved, in 
page 5, line 19, after (‘‘issued’’) to 
insert—- 

(“ All recommendations for commissions in the 

militia, yeomanry, and volunteers shall be made 
through the lords lieutenants of counties, and no 
officer shall be appointed to the command of a 
militia regiment or to be a field officer or captain 
of a militia regiment who is not locally connected 
with the county to which such militia regiment 
may belong, except at the special recommendation 
of the lord lieutenant of the county.”) 
The noble Viscount said, that it was 
most essential to keep up a local in- 
terest among the regiments of the Mi- 
litia, for if that was not done the Militia 
force could not be maintained. 

Tue Duke or RICHMOND said, he 
conceived that it would be a proper sub- 
ject for consideration on the part of the 
Government whetherthe power of recom- 
mending to first commissions should not 
be vested in the Lords Lieutenant, while 
the promotion to the higher ranks should 
remain in the hands of the military 
authorities, who ought not to be pre- 
cluded from selecting the best men for 
the higher commands, though they might 
not happen to be locally connected. 

Lorp NORTHBROOK said, that the 
recommendations of the Lords Lieute- 
nant of counties with regard to first com- 
missions would not be neglected by the 
Secretary of State for War. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Number of auxiliary forces) 
agreed to. 

Clause 8 (Training for Militia). 

Tue Eart or SANDWICH expressed 
his opinion that it would be a great mis- 
take to place the Militia and the Line 
upon the same footing, and that the 
Militia should be regarded as a feeder 
to the Line. He also thought that it 
was a great mistake to billet the Militia 
at publichouses, because under such 
circumstances discipline could not be 
maintained. 

Viscount HARDINGE said, he 
thought it would be desirable to sup- 
plement the Royal Artillery by increas- 
ing the number of batteries in the 
Volunteer forces, 
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Lorp EGERTON or TATTON said, 
that some time ago Circulars were sent 
out, requiring that proper barracks 
should be established for the Militia, 
This force, however, was now to be with- 
drawn from the Lords Lieutenant, and 
placed under the control of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Under these circum- 
stances, he thought it was only fair that 
the cost of providing barracks for the 
Militia should be placed upon the Im- 
perial Treasury and not upon the county 
rate. 

Lorp NORTHBROOK said, that he 
would not enter into the general question 
as to what position the Militia should 
occupy in the Army. By Returns received 
from the officers of the Militia artillery 
it appeared that hopes might be enter- 
tained that a considerable increase in 
that important branch of the service— 
the Militia artillery—could be made. 
As to the Volunteers, he might say that 
a good many of the men were too small 
for their work; but, on the other hand, 
there were some exceedingly valuable 
batteries, and as far as it could the force 
should be increased. The Government 
were fully aware of the great importance 
of having barracks, and they had in- 
tended to introduce a clause upon the 
subject; but it would require an en- 
ormous expenditure to provide barrack 
accommodation for the whole Militia 
force. 


Clause agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 
Preamble, as amended, agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Thursday next, and Bill to 
be printed, as amended. (No. 289.) 


ARMY—CAMPAIGN MANCUVRES IN 
THE AUTUMN. 
ADDRESS FOR A RETURN. 


Tne Marquess or HERTFORD said, 
that having attended manceuvres abroad, 
he could speak to the great advantage 
which foreign officers derived from them 
in learning their profession. He could 
not admit that officers of the English 
Army were in any way inferior to those 
of Prussia, or any other country, but on 
the contrary, he maintained that our 
officers were more active and zealous 
than those in any other service. There 
was no doubt that they would profit 
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greatly from these reviews, and he was 
therefore delighted to hear some months 
back that the Government were in 
earnest, and were going to hold them on 
a large scale. He heard, at first, that it 
was thought of sending the troops to the 
New Forest ; but feeling sure that that 
would not be a good place for them he 
put himself in communication with Mr. 
Menzies, who had lately been surveying 
that part of the country, who informed 
him that there would be bad water and 
many other inconveniences in that lo- 
cality. That gentleman suggested the 
Berkshire Downs, and thereupon he 
(the Marquess of Hertford) communi- 
cated with Colonel Loyd Lindsay, a 
Member for the county, and proprietor of 
a great part of the land of that district. 
Colonel Loyd Lindsay immediately asked 
Sir Hope Grant and all his Staff to come 
to his place and reconnoitre the ground. 
He (the Marquess of Hertford) had the 
pleasure of accompanying Sir Hope 
Grant, with General Lysons, General 
Carey, and several other distinguished 
officers, and together they had recon- 
noitred 40 miles of ground, making in- 
quiries of the farmers, and looking after 
the water. The whole of the officers 
reported most favourably as to the lo- 
cality. With that public spirit for 
which the farmers both of Berkshire 
and of Buckinghamshire were noted 
—as shown by the permission they gave 
to hunt Her Majesty’s hounds, and in- 
deed all other hounds, over their farms 
—the farmers received the idea with 
great favour. Not a word was said 
about compensation, and he believed the 
Berkshire farmers would have scouted 
the notion of compensation merely for 
the troops coming there. At that time 
there was not one word said about the har- 
vest, whether it would be late or early, 
and so far as he knew the distinguished 
officers who surveyed the locality did not 
care whether the manoeuvres took place 
before or after the harvest, and for this 
reason—that there was plenty of room 
for their purpose upon the Downs, with- 
out their going upon arable land at all. 
There were plenty of roads also leading to 
the Downs from the valley of the Thames, 
and there was only one reason against 
their going there before harvest was 
over, and that was that the farmers could 
not of course allow their teams to be 
hired whilst they were getting their corn 
in, The officers, as he had said, re- 
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ported favourably, and he had reason to 
believe that up to the middle of last 
week everything went on swimmingly. 
The troops were told off to march in 
three divisions to the neighbourhood of 
Lockinge, and everybody was pleased 
that the mancuvres were to take 
place. He believed the Secretary of 
State was quite in earnest, fully be- 
lieving that there was plenty of trans- 
port for 30,000 men. Among officers and 
soldiers, indeed, a different opinion pre- 
vailed, and the general opinion was that 
there was not transport for 5,000 men, 
much less 30,000. Still, one would have 
thought the Secretary of State would 
have taken care that plenty of horses 
were bought or hired forthese manceuvres. 
In his opinion, the answer given by the 
right hon. Gentleman yesterday was not 
sufficient to account for the terrible 
upset of the plans which had been 
settled, as everybody understood, last 
March. He could not believe that the 
lateness of the harvest was the genuine 
reason for the abandonment of the camp 
in Berkshire, and suspected that the sole 
cause was the collapse of the Control 
department. That department had not 
yet been tried, but these manceuvres in 
Berkshire would have been the very best 
opportunity of trying it, while manceuvres 
in the neighbourhood of Aldershot would 
not try it in the least, nor would the 
officers derive that profit from a cam- 
paign which they would receive if they 
had gone to another part of the country, 
with which they were not familiar. 
Another reason for the breakdown was 
that the military authorities were subor- 
dinate to the War Office. He did not 
make a complaint against any individual 
or any particular Government, because 
one Government was as bad as another 
—except that which appointed General 
Peel, from whose administration the 
Army had derived great benefit—but, 
as long as they had at the War Office a 
civilian who completely overrides the 
Commander-in-Chief, so long would mis- 
haps of this kind occur. Their Lord- 
ships had been told of the anomalies of 
the purchase system. Was it not a far 
greater anomaly that a civilian, however 
intelligent and clever, should be placed 
at the head of the War Office, and 
called upon to re-organize and re-con- 
struct a very delicate piece of machinery 
like the British Army? No other na- 
tion thought of such an arrangement. 
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Prussia, which was now held up as the 
model for imitation, had not done so. 
Had there been a civilian at the head of 
the Prussian War Office instead of Ge- 
neral Von Roon, would the magnificent 
strategy of Field Marshal Von Moltke 
have been carried out? The thing was 
impossible. He feared that, if at any 
time during the last 12 months we had 
been involved in war, the same collapse 
would have been seen as had just now 
occurred. If, with four months in which 
to provide it, we had not been able to 
furnish the requisite transport even 
within 35 or 40 miles of head-quarters 
at Aldershot, how, upon any emergency, 
could there have been proper carriage 
for our troops abroad or perhaps even 
for the defence of our coasts? It re- 
quired a Battle of Jena to bring about 
compulsory enlistment in Prussia. It 
required a Battle of Sadowa before 
Austria put her house in order. It re- 
quired the Battle of Sedan and Metz to 
make the French resort, as he under- 
stood they were resorting, to compulsory 
enlistment. God grant that we might not 
require a Battle of Dorking to bring us 
to our senses and make us give up the 
foolish system of having a civilian at the 
head of our War Office, instead of trust- 
ing to a military Commander-in-Chief. 
The noble Marquess concluded by asking 
the Under Secretary for War, Whether 
there is truth in the report that the 
manoouvres and camp on the Berkshire 
Downs during this autumn are to be 
abandoned? And to move— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for, Copy of all correspondence relating 
to these manceuvres between the War Office and 
other departments : 

‘Also for the number of horses now in pos- 
session of the Control Department available for 
purposes of transport : 

“And also for the number of horses bought or 
hired, distinguishing the respective numbers of 
horses so bought or hired by that department 
since lst April 1871.” 


Lorpv NORTHBROOK said, the noble 
Marquess had travelled rather beyond 
the question in referring to the re-or- 
ganization of the Army, to the question 
of a civilian Secretary of State, and the 
military systems of other countries. Con- 
fining himself strictly to the question, 
he had to state that it had been decided 
by the Government that the system of 
manoeuvres which had been so success- 
fully carried out in Prussia should for 
the first time be tried in England, and 
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a was accordingly made in the 
stimates for the requisite expenditure. 
It was originally proposed that these 
manceuvres should be held in Hamp- 
shire, no particular locality being fixed, 
and a Circular was sent round to the 
commanding officers of our Reserve forces 
asking what number of men they would 
be disposed to send to take part in these 
manoeuvres in the second week of Sep- 
tember. It was subsequently suggested 
that the district in Berkshire mentioned 
by the noble Marquess would be a 
more convenient spot, and Sir Hope 
Grant put himself in communication with 
Colonel Loyd Lindsay and other eminent 
military authorities, who most enthusias- 
tically and cordially entered into the 
plan, the landowners and farmers of the 
neighbourhood expressing their readi- 
ness to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in every way in carrying out the 
manoeuvres. It was proposed that those 
manceuvres should begin on the 9th of 
September, and Circulars were issued to 
the forces to be in readiness to assemble 
at that time. An accident, however, oc- 
curred which was fatal to the scheme, 
and that accident, which the noble Mar- 
quess had attributed —first, to the ap- 
pointment of a civilian at the War Office; 
and, secondly, to some mysterious influ- 
ence connected with the Control depart- 
ment, was simply this — the extremely 
late harvest of the year. The fact was 
one which could not be disputed. He had 
received communications from Viscount 
Eversley, representing the prospects of 
the harvest in his neighbourhood, which 
was close to the scene of the proposed 
operations, and also from Lord Warwick 
and the Duke of Beaufort, both of whom 
had agreed to take part in the opera- 
tions, pointing out how impossible it was 
that the farmers who composed their 
Yeomanry corps should join in the 
manoeuvres owing to the extreme late- 
ness of the season. This fact, and the 
probability that in September many parts 
of the country would still be covered 
with corn, was the main reason for 
changing the scene of operations, for, 
notwithstanding the desire of the Berk- 
shire farmers to give every encourage- 
ment to the manceuvres, it would have 
been highly improper on the part of the 
Government to attempt to carry them 
out while the crops were standing in the 
fields. The Secretary of State had never 
finally decided upon carrying on these 
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manoeuvres in Berkshire, and had entered 
into no engagements involving expendi- 
ture previous to the time when he could 
ascertain with some accuracy at what 
period the harvest was likely to be. Ac- 
cordingly he considered the subject last 
week, , +a previously called for Re- 
ports on the proposed manoeuvres from 
the Quartermaster General and the In- 
spector General of Fortifications, with 
suggestions for an alternative scheme if 
the original plan were not carried out. 
He had anticipated the Motion of the 
noble Marquess by placing on the Table 
the Reports of those officers, together 
with the Minute of the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Surveyor General 
of Ordnance upon them. Their Lord- 
ships would, therefore, be in possession 
of full information. The Quartermaster 
General and Inspector General of the 
Fortifications said that from informa- 
tion obtained on the spot there appeared 
every probability of an unusually late 
harvest. 

Lorpv OVERSTONE: From whom 
was that information obtained ? 

Lorpv NORTHBROOK said, that no 
names of their informants were given 
by the two officers, and his noble Friend 
could hardly expect their Report to in- 
clude Minutes of Evidence. However, 
he would read some portions of the 
Report— 

“We find this country open and suitable for the 
purpose. It is, however, principally arable land 
covered at present with grain and root crops, over 
which it is out of the question to think of moving 
until the former crops are housed. From infor- 
mation we obtained on the spot, there appears 
every possibility of the harvest being unusually 
late, in which case more difficulties are likely to 
present themselves in occupying this ground than 
were anticipated when the project of moving 
troops into Berkshire on or about the 9th of 
September was first under consideration. We 
would here observe that, should the autumn be 
wet, the encampment of troops on these lands 
would be objectionable, and likely to be inconve- 
nient to the necessary traffic.” 


That was the first Report of the Quarter- 
master General and the Inspector Gene- 
ral of Fortifications, and their second 
Report contained alternative proposals— 


“1, To concentrate the whole force at Alder- 
shot, and send out columns from that place of 
such strength as the transport available will per- 
mit. These columns to march at least two marches 
out, returning again to Aldershot, when the trans- 
port might be transferred to a fresh body, which 
might in its turn be moved from Aldershot. Such 
Manceuvres of the moveable column against the 
force, having Aldershot for its base, as may be 
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deemed advisable, should take place. 2. To form 
Camps of Instruction for, say, 30,000 men—viz., 
10,000 men at Woolmer, and 5,000 men at Sand- 
hurst and Chobham (or 10,000 men at either), 
5,000 or 10,000 men remaining at Aldershot, as 
may hereafter be decided.” 

Now, in dealing with the subject, the 
Secretary of State for War and the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Sur- 
veyor General of Ordnance had entered 
very fully into the different questions 
relating to it, not omitting the question 
of transport. The noble Marquess seemed 
to be of opinion that those who admi- 
nistered the affairs of the Army in this 
country ought to keep up in time of 
peace means of transport sufficient to 
meet the wants of a force of 30,000 men. 
Such a system as that, however, would 
be one of the most extravagant which 
it was possible to conceive, and if it 
were required to carry out operations 
abroad none of that transport would be 
available. Transport would be obtained 
on the spot, which was the scene of the 
operations, and he could conceive no 
course involving more unnecessary waste 
than, for the purposes of a short cam- 
paign of a fortnight at home, a large 
permanent addition to our transport 
service should be made. It was a course 
which no Government, having any re- 
gard for the pockets of the taxpayers, 
could for a moment seriously think of 
adopting. The number of transport 
horses at the service of the War De- 
partment was altogether 1,087, about 200 
of which were in Ireland. He might also 
observe that the Government expected 
that in the case of the manceuvres which 
were to have been carried on in Berk- 
shire they would be able to hire in the 
neighbourhood a considerable amount of 
transport. It was the practice of the 
Prussians to make requisitions for trans- 
port in the districts in which their ma- 
noeuvres were carried on. Indeed, there 
was no country in Europe in which the 
peace establishment was kept at so low 
a point as in Prussia. The lateness of 
the harvest to which he already alluded, 
must, however, have greatly interfered 
with the hiring of transport on the spot 
in Berkshire, for no farmer would be 
likely, in the second week of September, 
to send away horses which he might re- 
quire for his own purposes at any mo- 
ment. Any probability of the local hiring 
of transport had therefore been doneaway 
with by the unusual lateness of the sea- 
son. The supply of transport was, he 
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might add, simply a question of money, 
and there would be no difficulty, if neces- 
sity arose, for securing any amount of it 
which might be required. At present, 
however, if a large amount of it were 
wanted, aconsiderable price would have 
to be paid for it. Purchases of horses 
to a great extent had been made for 
France, to supply the places of those 
which had been consumed during the 
late war, and the cost of transport 
would, therefore, this year be very much 
larger than in ordinary times. Well, 
that being so, there were two plans be- 
tween which and the original plan the 
Secretary of State had to decide, and he 
arrived at the conclusion that the 
manoeuvres should not be held in Berk- 
shire. To postpone the final manceuvres 
to a later date was impossible, because 
to have done so would be to exclude the 
Militia from taking part in them. The 
Militia regiments were called out on 
July 21 for 21 days, and on August 21 
for 35 day, so that those regiments 
should be dismissed on September 23. 
In order, then, to include the Militia, 
the manouvres should commence at 
the latest on September 12. Another 
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objection to the postponement of the 


manoeuvres to the end of September was 
that, being the period of the equinoctial 
gales, it was deemed undesirable that 
the men should be exposed to the pro- 
bability of having to encounter the stress 
of bad weather, to the injury of their 
health. Under those circumstances, the 
Secretary of State had to decide between 
two plans—the first being to carry out 
the system of manwuvres at Aldershot, 
to which the troops were perfectly ac- 
customed. That was a course which his 
right hon. Friend did not think would 
meet the necessities of the case, and it 
was not, therefore, adopted. The re- 
maining alternative was to take a diffe- 
rent district of the country not open to 
the objection which existed in the case 
of the arable land in Berkshire—namely, 
that part of the country which extended 
from Woolmer Forest and Chobham, and 
to have on that site the same sort of ma- 
neuvres which it was proposed to carry 
out in Berkshire. The Secretary of State 
had been in communication with the 
Members for Berkshire, and with the 
Lord Lieutenant and others connected 
with the county, for the purpose of in- 
troducing into Parliament a Bill by 
which compensation would be given for 
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any damage which might be caused by 
the troops during the manceuvres, and 
for dealing with strangers who might 
accompany them, and also cause damage 
to the land and buildings in the county, 
His right hon. Friend had since the al- 
teration of the date of those manceuvres 
been in communication with the Mem- 
bers for Surrey and Hampshire, with 
Viscount Eversley, and with other resi- 
dents in the neighbourhood, and the 
measure which was originally intended 
to be applied to Berkshire would, with 
some slight changes, be introduced by 
the right hon. Gentleman into the other 
House of Parliament that evening, and 
would, he hoped, be passed before the 
expiration of the Session. He would, 
in the next place observe that he was 
quite at a loss to understand why so 
simple a change as that he had just 
mentioned should have called forth such 
comments as those of the noble Mar- 
quess. The mancouvres were to be car- 
ried out; the auxiliary forces would be 
brought into close communication with 
the Regular forces, and everything 
would be gone through just in the way 
which was originally proposed. The 
efficiency of the Control department 
would be tested by the necessity of pro- 
viding for 30,000 men operating over a 
large extent of country. As far as he 
had been able to ascertain, the proposed 
manoeuvres in Berkshire would have been 
carried on over a space of 20 miles long 
by less than 10 miles wide. In Hamp- 
shire and Surrey there would be a space 
of 24 miles long by 18 miles wide. There 
was, however, it was but right to add, 
a difference of 15 miles between the ex- 
tremes between which marches might be 
made in favour of the Berkshire site, 
the distance between the extremes there 
being 40 miles, while at Woolmer it 
was only 25. He trusted that after the 
full explanation that had been given, 
their Lordships and the country would 
feel satisfied that the locality now se- 
lected had considerable advantages over 
Berkshire, not only in respect of strate- 
gical movements, but in the fact that 
the new area was just that part of the 
country, in case we had to dofond our- 
selves from invasion, that operations 
would have to take place; whereas 
Berkshire was not likely to be the scene 
of active operations should such an event 
happen. The change of site was sup- 
posed, as the noble Marquess had said, 
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to have some connection with an ima- 
gined collapse of the Control depart- 
ment. He could only account for that 
feeling, which apparently existed among 
the officers of the Army, by thinking 
that they even still entertained pre- 
judices against the organization of that 
department, which had been introduced 
by Sir John Pakington, and carried out 
with such distinguished ability by his 
right hon. and gallant Friend (Sir 
Henry Storks). It was exceedingly 
difficult to reconcile men who had lived 
under a particular system to the changes 
required by the progress of events and 
the experiences of other countries ; but 
he trusted as time went on that the 
feeling would diminish and that they 
would see that unity and simplicity in 
action were far better with regard to 
the military and administrative ope- 
rations of the Army than the compli- 
cated system that had prevailed, and 
still prevailed to a great extent, in the 
British Army alone of all the great 
Armies in Europe. It was absurd to 
imagine that there would have been 
any difficulty in providing the com- 
missariat supplies requisite for any 
number of men who were likely to be 
assembled either at Lockinge or at 
Chobham. He was not aware that the 
spot now selected possessed any advan- 
tages over the original site, so far as the 
commissariat was concerned. No diffi- 
culty would, he believed, have been 
found in either case in providing for the 
wants of the troops. There was no 
doubt, too, that in time of peace the 
making of such provision was not so 
easy as in time of war. In time of 
war the troops were necessarily the first 
persons to be considered. They had 
then the power of occupying buildings, 
making requisitions, and disregarding 
the laws of a country. They could move 
cattle along the roads with which to 
feed the Army ; but at the present time it 
was hardly safe to move cattle along the 
roads from fear of the spread of disease. 
He would only further observe that Sir 
Henry Storks had been present with 
him at all the meetings which had 
been held in reference to the proposed 
manoeuvres, and that he had never 
heard him make any objection on behalf 
of his Department, he, on the contrary, 
having invariably expressed himself, so 
far as that Department was concerned, 
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decided upon by the Secretary of State 
as the right thing to do. The Secretary 
of State’s power was limited to the 
amount of money that had been voted 
for this purpose, and that had princi- 
pally been the cause of the difficulty 
with respect to the provision of suffi- 
cient transport for 30,000 men; but by 
the alternative plan the amount of 
transport required was limited to 20,000 
men, a force sufficiently large for test- 
ing the qualification of the troops. 
Their Lordships were acquainted with 
the old saying about giving a dog a 
bad name; but whenever the Control 
department had been tried it had been 
perfectly successful. Sir Hope Grant 
bore testimony to that effect so far as 
the expeditions of the troops from Al- 
dershot were concerned, and he believed 
it would be found that in the present 
instance, also, every satisfaction would 
be given by the officers of that depart- 
ment. He had only to repeat that in 
every essential particular, the mancu- 
vres would be carried into effect, and 
to add that neither a civilian War 
Minister nor the Control department 
was responsible for a change of site, 
which was due solely to the lateness of 
the harvest. 

Lorp OVERSTONE expressed his 
great anxiety that nothing should be 
left undone to secure the country against 
danger. It was therefore with the great- 
est regret, and a strong feeling of humi- 
liation, he had heard that the great 
work which had been promised so long, 
and for which such preparation had been 
made, was to be abandoned. He con- 
sidered that abandonment to be an ac- 
knowledgment that the great re-organi- 
zation of the Army of this country had 
wholly collapsed. Such had been the 
impression made on him, in common 
with every civilian and military man 
with whom he had conversed. What 
had they been told in the early part of 
the Session? Why, that such a re- 
organization of their Army would be 
effected as would render danger, or even 
the apprehension of danger, from a 
foreign foe puerile. But one of the 
great means for bringing about that 
result was to be found in those strategical 
instructions which they had been in- 
formed were to be given on a grand 
scale in the Berkshire encampment. On 
what ground, then, were they to be 
abandoned? They were told that there 
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was to be a march out—they did not 
know to what distance— from Alder- 
shot. 

Lorp NORTHBROOK said, the noble 
Lord had confounded the alternative 
scheme which the Secretary of State for 
War had rejected with the one he had 
accepted. 

Lorp OVERSTONE said, he was only 
induced to address their Lordships on 
behalf of the landowners and occupying 
tenants in Berkshire, who had been 
discourteously treated, and not to enter 
into a discussion of military facts or 
theories. The noble Lord had spoken 
of the Reports of the Inspector Gene- 
ral of Fortifications and the Quarter- 
master General. But the landowners 
and farmers of Berkshire looked upon 
these Reports on the state of their crops, 
to say the least, as a great anomaly. 
When the operations were first contem- 
plated, the matter was taken up with 
zeal by the farmers and landowners of 
the district, who determined to co-ope- 
rate in every way with Colonel Loyd 
Lindsay and himself, as the possessors 
of the largest amount of property in the 
neighbourhood. They immediately sum- 
moned a meeting which was attended 
by all the proprietors of the district and 
by the farmers of no fewer than 36 
parishes. A committee was elected, upon 
which were farmers, every one of them 
occupying more than 1,000 acres. At 
the head of the committee was a highly 
respectable person, owning a large extent 
of property which he farmed himself, 
a man of the highest intelligence, and 
enjoying the confidence of the farmers 
all round. The committee sat periodi- 
cally, and first of all they passed a reso- 
lution which was read last night in the 
House of Commons, declaring their earn- 
est co-operation in carrying out the plans 
of the Government. Subsequent resolu- 
tions were passed and continual com- 
munications kept up with the War Office 
by the committee. The Secretary of 
State read in the House of Commons with 
triumphant satisfaction one of the resolu- 
tions which the committee had passed, 
and stated his intention of taking ad- 
vantage of their offers. That state of 
things continued to the very last moment. 
It was only on Saturday morning, when 
at Lockinge, that he received the first 
intimation from a quarter which made 
him think there was some truth in it, 
that the operations were to be aban- 
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doned, on the ground of the state of the 
harvest. He immediately rode 10 miles 
to call on the chairman of the committee, 
and asked whether any inquiry had been 
made of him, whether individually or as 
chairman of the great committee, by any 
officer from Aldershot or the War Office 
as to the state of the weather and the 
crops in the district. The chairman as- 
sured him that he had neither heard 
from anybody nor seen anybody on 
the subject, and that he was taken 
entirely by surprise. On the following 
morning came a short note from the 
Secretary of State to say that the con- 
templated movement was abandoned. 
He immediately sent over to a highly 
intelligent member of the committee, a 
land agent who managed 40,000 acres of 
the district, and who was in communica- 
tion with all the farmers, to know whe- 
ther he had received any inquiry or com- 
munication from the War Office as to 
the state of the harvest and the peculiar 
condition of the season, and he also 
replied that he had not. He wanted to 
know why had Quartermasters General 
and Inspectors of Fortifications kept 
studiously away from all those who could 
have given them the best information ? 
Why had they had nocommunication with 
himself or Colonel Loyd Lindsay, with 
the chairman of the committee, or the 
farmers generally? At the bottom of 
all this there must be some secret which 
the authorities did not like to disclose. 
There was no necessity whatever for 
abandoning the contemplated manau- 
vres. He believed they could be carried 
out to-day without the least obstacle. 
Only yesterday morning he drove over 
the roads which the men would have to 
pass with two gentlemen of military ex- 
perience, and he asked whether there 
would be any difficulty in marching 
troops from the Thames valley over 
those roads until they came to the open 
plains of Berkshire, where they could 
deploy, and he was told there would be 
none whatever. While every preparation 
was being made, and the farmers were 
working thoroughly and earnestly, some 
officers from Aldershot visited various 
families in Berkshire and spread what 
were believed at the time to be idle and 
mischievous rumours. They said—‘‘ You 
may deceive yourselves if you like about 
this great encampment ; but it will never 
be made, because the authorities have 
not the materials necessary for moving 
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the troops.” These officers did not found 
their prophecies on the state of the 
season or the lateness of the harvest ; 
but said distinctly—‘‘ We tell you the 
state of the Commissariat and Transport 
is such that they cannot move the 
troops to any distance from Aldershot.” 
There was a strong feeling pervading 
the public mind that though we had 
a number of troops, more or less, an 
Army in the true and only real 
meaning of the term did not exist in 
this country. He was not a military 
man; but he felt it to be his duty, on 
behalf of the interests of the landowners 
and farmers of Berkshire, to protest 
against this strange proceeding on the 
part of the War Department. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, their Lord- 
ships would not be at all surprised that 
his noble Friend who had just sat down 
should have expressed the annoyance 
and disappointment he and those con- 
nected with him felt on finding that the 
manoeuvres in which they had shown so 
great an interest, and the success of 
which they had taken to much trouble 
to promote by exercising the influence 
they possessed over their neighbours in 
Berkshire, should now be abandoned. 
That was certainly a very great disap- 
pointment. As to the absence of per- 
sonal communication on the subject, he 
was not himself aware of the facts; but 
he had no doubt that Mr. Cardwell would 
be able to give the necessary explana- 
tions. He must remark, however, that 
the whole of the noble Lord’s speech 
was entirely in contradiction of every- 
thing which had been stated by his noble 
Friend the Under Secretary for War. 
His noble Friend had stated, in the 
clearest manner and with great detail, 
that the manceuvres were not at all aban- 
doned, but wereto be held inaplace better 
fitted for them than the Berkshire Downs; 
and when the noble Lord talked so 
strongly about there being secrets in the 
matter, he was bound to move for a 
Select Committee of their Lordships’ 
House, which might summon Mr. Card- 
well and every other official before it, 
and inquire in the fullest manner into all 
circumstances of the case. 

Lorp VIVIAN said, he was informed 
that the reason for the abandonment of 
the manoeuvres was that the Secretary 
of State had endeavoured to make ar- 
rengements with Messrs. Pickford for a 
large number of horses, and had failed. 
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But this matter had been in contempla- 
tion for four months, and therefore the 
War Department were to blame for not 
having made provision before the last 
moment. The War Department were 
now attempting to re-organize the Army ; 
but, in his opinion, they had better first 
re-organize themselves. 

THe Marquess or EXETER also 
thought that the War Office was much 
to blame in the matter. By fixing 
manceuvres as early as September they 
practically excluded the attendance of 
the regiments belonging to the Midland 
counties. Four months ago he received 
a letter from the War Department ask- 
ing whether his regiment would be ready 
if called upon to turn out—the recruits 
at the end of August and the regiment 
itself in the beginning of September. 
But the men looked to the harvest as 
furnishing the principal wages of the 
year, and how in such a case could they 
be expected to turn out? He believed 
that the real reason for the change of 
mind with respect to the Berkshire en- 
campment was that the Control depart- 
ment was not able to supply the horses 
and means of transport necessary. It 
was true the Government could not be 
expected to keep transport horses for 
30,000 men in time of peace. But if 
war was to come upon us suddenly, not 
at four months, but perhaps at a fort- 
night’s notice, was it possible that the 
Control department would not be able 
to find the necessary means of transport 
for the Army ? 

Viscount MELVILLE remarked that 
he had not met a single commanding 
officer who was now employed who did 
not say that the Control department was 
the greatest failure. Every officer in 
Aldershot, or in the kingdom, would say 
the same. They complained that they 
could get neither their rations nor their 
clothing in proper time. It appeared to 
him that the changing of the ground on 
which the manceuvres were to take place 
arose solely from an absolute want of 
transport in the Control department. It 
was idle for the Government to say that 
they could not provide transport for 
30,000 men. If the Government intended 
that 30,000 men should take part in these 
manoeuvres they ought long ago to have 
provided transport. 

Lorpv NORTHBROOK was understood 
to say that to do so would have caused 
considerable expenditure. 
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Viscount MELVILLE: Then we were 
so poor that we could not find money 
to meet the expense! He thought it 
was a disgrace to the Government to 
put forth such an excuse as that, after 
leading their own country and the world 
to believe that these manceuvres would 
take place on the scale originally pro- 
posed. 

Lorp STRATHNAIRN admitted that 
to provide a transport available for war 
purposes would involve enormous ex- 
pense; but, at the same time, he could 
not help thinking that the Control de- 
partment ought to have done more than 
they had done after the long notice they 
had given and the expectations they had 
raised respecting the manceuvres on 
Berkshire Downs. He wished to know 
what preparations were being made by 
the Secretary of State for War for the 
supply of transport? 

Lorpv NORTHBROOK said, that if 
the noble and gallant Lord would put a 
Question on the Paper with respect to 
transport, he should be very happy 
to obtain information on that subject 
from the Surveyor General, and give 
that information to their Lordships. 
The reason why Government had made 
a change with respect to the camp was 
that, not being gifted with the power of 
prophecy four months ago, they did not 
then know that the harvest would be 
exceptionally late. Many stories as to 
deficiency in the number of artillery 
horses had obtained currency; but all 
those he investigated were found to have 
no foundation in fact. The allegation 
that the troops had wanted their rations 
should be followed up by the noble Lord 
who made it (Viscount Melville), and if 
he would give sufficient details to enable 
an inquiry to be made the Depart- 
ment would be only too glad to know 
what the defect was in order to apply a 
remedy. He informed the noble and 
gallant Lord (Lord Strathnairn) the other 
night that no regulations had been 
issued with respect to the plan on which 
these campaigns would be conducted. A 
translation had been made by Sir Charles 
Staveley, and published by Mr. Mitchell, 
of Charing Cross, of the regulations 
of the Prussian Army in 1861. Some 
subsequent regulations had been made 
in Prussia, and the War Department 
was preparing a translation of them 
for the purpose of being communicated 
to the troops. It would be useless in a 
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time of peace to have a great establish- 
ment of horses. On an emergency a 
sufficient supply of horses could be ob- 
tained in a week. If the noble Lord 
behind him (Lord Overstone) continued 
to assert that there was any secret on 
the subject, he hoped that the noble 
Lord would move for a Committee of 
Inquiry, and examine the Secretary of 
State and the Surveyor General of Ord- 
nance before that tribunal. He had 
heard the noble Lord use expressions 
which had made a painful impression on 
his mind. The noble Lord asserted that 
he (Lord Northbrook) was not accurate 
in his statements. Unless the noble Lord 
was prepared to retract that declara- 
tion—— 

Lorp OVERSTONE said, he imputed 
the utterance of no untruth to the noble 
Lord; but he maintained the accuracy 
of his own assertions. 

Lorpv NORTHBROOK would, then, 
challenge the noble Lord to have the 
case inquired into by a Committee. With 
respect to the Motion of the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Hertford), he had 
already stated that there had been laid 
on the Table of the House the Reports 
of the officers connected with these 
manoeuvres. There was no correspon- 
dence other than those Reports. He 
had no objection to give a Return of the 
number of horses bought or hired, and 
he hoped the noble Marquess would con- 
fine his Motion to that Return. 

THe Maravess or HERTFORD con- 
sented tu the proposed modification of 
his Motion. 
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Motion, as amended, agreed to. 


Resolved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for, Return of the number of 
horses bought or hired, distinguishing the respec- 
tive numbers of horses bought or hired by the 
Control Department since 1st April 1871.—( The 
Marquess of Hertford.) 


House adjourned at half past Eight 
o’clock, to Thursday next, 

a quarter before 

Five o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 1st August, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Pousuic Bitts—Resolution reported 
—Ordered—First Reading—Prince Arthur’s 
Annuity * [280]. 

Ordered—First Reading—Occasional Sermons * 
[281]; Military Manceuvres * [279]. 

Second Reading—Pedlars Certificates* [271]; 
Factories and Workshops Acts Amendment * 
[255]. 

Committee—Elections (Parliamentary and Muni- 
cipal) (re-comm.) [103]—Rr.P. 

Committee—Report—Summary Jurisdiction, &c. 
(Ireland) * [253]; Telegraph (Money) * [274]. 

Considered as amended—Clerk of the Peace 
(County Palatine of Lancaster) * [265]; Judg- 
ments (Ireland) * [167]. 

Third , Reading — Local Government Board * 
[230]; Reductions ex Capite Lecti Abolition * 
[260], and passed. 

Withdrawn — County Courts Jurisdiction and 
Procedure* [31]; Public Health and Local 
Government * [269]. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


ASIATIC CHOLERA.— QUESTIONS. 


Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR asked the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council, Whether the cases of Asiatic 
Cholera moparted as existing at Hull did 
not take place in ships several days be- 
fore they reached that port; and, whe- 
ther any case of Asiatic Cholera has 
been as yet reported within this King- 
dom ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: In answer, 
Sir, to the Question of my hon. Friend, 
I have to state that I received a telegram 
from Hull shortly after I answered the 
Question put the other evening that there 
had been a case of cholera at Hull, and 
I requested Mr. Simon to send down one 
of the Inspectors. A Report was re- 
ceived the next day which I find on exa- 
mination since is quite confirmed. It is 
to the effect that it was not a case of 
cholera that had been imported into 
Hull; it was the case of a ship coming 
from Cronstadt, in which a man died 
two days after leaving Cronstadt and 
five days before reaching Hull. In an- 
other ship a man had died of cholera at 
Cronstadt 13 days before arrival at Hull. 
There was no case of cholera after 
arrival at Hull. The Medical Depart- 
ment has no information of any case of 
Asiatic cholera in this country. 
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METROPOLIS— MEETING IN TRAFAL- 
GAR SQUARE.— QUESTION. 


Coronet GILPIN regretted he did not 
see the Home Secretary in his place; but 
after the Notice he had given he thought 
that in common courtesy the right hon. 
Gentleman should have been present. In 
his absence, however, he must ask the 
question of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, By whose sanction the meeting in 
Trafalgar Square took place, after it had 
been forbidden by the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Police; and if he considers it 
in accordance with law that a public 
meeting should be held within half a 
mile of the House of Commons for the 
purpose of discussing a question that 
was then occupying the attention of that 
House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I really 
think that I need not vindicate my right 
hon. Friend from any want of courtesy. 
I do not suppose that the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman himself believes my 
right hon. Friend capable of discourtesy 
to himself or to any other Members of the 
House. My right hon. Friend has been 
labouring lately under very severe indis- 
position. I hope he is quite sufficiently 
recovered to attend the House, and that 
only accidentally he has not been able 
to commence business quite so early 
as he usually does, though much earlier 
than almost any other person I know. 
But, though I do not excuse him, I 
must excuse myself, because I have 
no documents in my possession; and 
having expected that my right hon. 
Friend would be here to answer the 
Question, I must request the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman to receive my answer 
with some indulgence as to minute par- 
ticulars. 

Mr. BRUCE: I am sorry, Sir, I was 
not in my place when the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman put his Question. My 
hon. and gallant Friend asks by whose 
sanction the meeting in Trafalgar Square 
took place. He must be aware that all 
meetings are either legal or illegal. If 
they are legal they require no sanction 
on the part of the Government, and if 
they are illegal Government cannot sanc- 
tion their being held. Late on Sunday 
evening I received notice that the meet- 
ing which was to be held in Hyde Park 
was to be adjourned to Trafalgar Square, 
for the purpose of petitioning Parlia- 
ment against the grant to Prince Arthur, 
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It became my duty to communicate im- 
mediately with the promoters of the 
meeting, and to inform them that any 
meeting held for the purpose of peti- 
tioning Parliament, consisting of more 
than 50 persons and within a mile of the 
Houses of Parliament was unlawful, and 
could not be permitted. That commu- 
nication was made, and in the course of 
the communication I was assured that 
the object of the promoters was not to 
meet for the purpose of petitioning Par- 
liament; in fact, they issued a notice 
calling the meeting for other purposes— 
that is, for the purpose of considering 
questions connected with the annuity to 
Prince Arthur. It was clear that under 
these circumstances the meeting was not 
an illegal one. Meetings for other pur- 
poses than that of petitioning Parlia- 
ment may be held in Trafalgar Square 
or anywhere else without those who take 
part in them being subject to prosecu- 
tion or the meetings being illegal. The 
only illegality which can possibly arise 
would not be one which would justify 
the interference of Government, and that 
is a meeting which might cause obstruc- 
tion to public traffic. IPf any obstruction 
arises, the person causing it may be 
summoned for the offence, but the ob- 
struction would not in itself constitute an 
unlawful meeting. 

Coronet GILPIN asked if it was legal 
at such a meeting to discuss any mea- 
sures pari passu with the Houses of Par- 
liament ; why measures had been taken 
to greatly increase the police force in the 
neighbourhood of the Houses, and why 
the troops had been ordered to remain in 
their barracks ? 

Mr. BRUCE: It was quite impossible 
at one time of the day to know what 
was the object of the meeting. If called 
to petition Parliament it would clearly 
have been an illegal meeting, and it was 
most important, if it was an illegal 
meeting, that the soldiers, who were con- 
stantly in that neighbourhood, should 
not take part in it. The Horse Guards 
had, therefore, issued an order to pre- 
vent the attendance of soldiers. The 
illegality had reference entirely to the 
object of the meeting—to petition Par- 
liament. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE wished 
to have it distinctly understood whether 
meetings, if not intended to present a 
Petition to Parliament, at any hour of 
the day or night, might be called in any 
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public square or place within one mile of 
the Houses of Parliament, whatever ob- 
struction might thereby be caused to the 
public traffic. Did not the right hon. 
Gentleman think it essential that the 
Government should introduce a Bill 
to remedy this extraordinary state of 
things ? . 

Mr. BRUCE: I have already stated 
that there is no power to prevent any 
public meeting unless convened within 
the distance named for the purpose of 
petitioning Parliament, which has been 
by statute declared to be illegal, or in 
case of a declaration made upon oath 
that a breach of the peace is appre- 
hended. 


Annuity. 


PRINCE ARTHUR’S ANNUITY. 


Resolution reported ; 


“That the annual sum of £15,000 be granted 
to Her Majesty, out of the Consolidated Fund of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the said Annuity to be 
settled on His Royal Highness Prince Arthur 
William Patrick Albert, for his life, in such man- 
ner as Her Majesty shall think proper, and to 
commence from the date of the coming of age of 
His Royal Highness.”’ 


Mr. HADFIELD asked whether the 
annuity was to be absolute, or, as in the 
case of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh, inalienable. He was in- 
formed that without some provision in 
the Act it would be in the power of 
Prince Arthur to encumber the grant— 
that was to say, to cripple his power of 
serving the State. The country was en- 
titled to the full benefit of any services 
the Prince could give. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: So far as I am 
able to form an opinion, I very much 
concur with my hon. Friend in the view 
he takes of the wise and prudent form of 
framing a provision of this kind. The 
annuity was not given in the nature of 
absolute property like an estate, but it 
was given for the purpose of supporting 
a certain dignity of a Royal character ; 
and, consequently, the permanence of the 
annuity ought, I think, to be assured. 
My hon. Friend has justly referred to 
the case of the Duke of Edinburgh, in 
which the 3rd clause of the Act provides— 


“That the annuity granted in pursuance of the 
Act shall, if Her Majesty thinks fit to direct, be a 
personal and inalienable provision,” 


and we shall exactly follow the same 
form of drawing the Bill for the purpose 


of granting the annuity to Prince Arthur. 
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Resolution agreed to :—Bill ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Dopson, Mr. 
Guiapstone, Mr. Secretary Bruce, and 
Mr. CHancetior of the ExcHEQuer. 

Bill “to enable Her Majesty to settle an An- 
nuity on His Royal Highness Prince Arthur 
William Patrick Albert,” presented, and read the 
first time ; to be read a second time upon Thurs- 
day, and to be printed. [Bill 280.] 


ELECTIONS (PARLIAMENTARY AND 
MUNICIPAL) (re-committed) BILL—[But 103.] 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce, The Marquess of Hartington.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress 31st July. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Corrupt Practices and Personation. 

Clause 22 (Striking off vote for bribery 
or personation). 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
moved, in page 15, line 42, and page 16, 
line 1, to leave out the words “‘or any other 
person on his behalf,” on the ground 
that it would be impossible to tell, out of 
5,000 or 6,000 votes, which was the per- 
sonated one; and, moreover, that inas- 
much as under the Corrupt Practices Act 
the penalty for the personation of voters 
was the loss of the seat, it would be quite 
within the power of anyone, without 
communicating with the candidate at all, 
to render the election illegal. 


Amendment proposed, in page 15, line 
42, and page 16, line 1, to leave out the 
words ‘‘or any other person on his be- 
half.” —( Sir Michael Hicks- Beach.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he hoped 
that the words as they stood would be 
adhered to, because they were those of 
the Corrupt Practices Act. He feared 
the omission would open the door to 
fraud. He did not think the clause 
should apply except where the candidate 
or his agent had acted. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE observed 
that personators would most probably 
not be asked to vote either by the candi- 
date or his agent. There would be a 
kind of freemasonry among them direct- 
ing the personators to go and do what 
was intended. He protested against the 
innovation upon the privileges of the 
House which had been shown in the 
conduct of this Bill. He also protested 
against the abnormal silence preserved 
upon the other side of the House, and 
assured hon. Members opposite that if 
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they did not talk they would at least 
have to walk. Rather than see so im- 
perfect a measure pass he would sit till 
the end of the month, or even of October. 

Mr. COLLINS said, that there would 
be no means under this Bill of having a 
fair election, because if personation took 
place those false votes must remain un- 
less there was a scrutiny, and it was 
shown that the personation had taken 
place at the instance of the candidate, 
his agent, or some person on his behalf. 

Mr. JAMES said, that this objection 
had been stated and answered over and 
over again; and the truth was that it 
was only a small defect, which would be 
far more than counterbalanced by ad- 
vantages derived from the Bill. He 
would remind the Committee that at 
present votes were never struck off the 
poll without proving agency so as to 
affect the seat, and a fresh election was 
better than a scrutiny. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS believed 
that personation would become much 
more rife under the ballot system. No 
doubt a personated vote might be struck 
off upon proof of agency; but under a 
system of secrecy proof would be much 
more difficult even than it was at present. 
He suggested a clause should be added 
that where personation prevailed to any 
considerable extent the election should 
be void. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that sug- 
gestion would better apply to the next 
clause. He acknowledged that there 
was no happier looking man in the 
House than the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
B. Hope) under the infliction of these 
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| long sittings, and no doubt he would be 


quite willing to sit on till October; but 
it was doubtful whether other Mem- 
bers felt so happy. He hoped the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
would withdraw his Amendment. The 
object of the clause was to amend the 
Corrupt Practices Act, and as an inter- 
pretation had been given to the words, 
it was rather dangerous to leave out or 
take in any new words. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he would be willing that the words 
should be ‘‘agent or person authorized 
on his behalf.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he thought 
that it would be far better to leave the 
words as they now stood. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER believed that the 
difficulty in passing this clause arose 
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from treating and personation being 
mixed up together in it. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 93; 
Noes 48: Majority 45. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER moved, in page 16, 
lines 2 and 3, to leave out the words— 

“ Has been guilty of the offence of treating any 
voter at such Election, or that a candidate or any 
other person on his behalf.” 


As the right hon. Gentleman had the 
other day withdrawn the clauses relating 
to corrupt practices, the subject of treat- 
ing, which generally came under that 
head, ought not, in his opinion, to be 
dealt with in the present clause. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 16, lines 2 and 3, to leave out the 
words “has been guilty of the offence of treating 
any voter at such Election, or that a candidate or 
any other person on his behalf.”—(Mr. James 
Lowther.) 

Mr. COLLINS remarked that mere 
treating was no offence as far as he was 
aware, and that he should at the proper 
time move to insert the word ‘‘ corrupt” 
before ‘‘ treating.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, treating 
was legally defined in the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act. Personation was not the only 
offence which ought to be dealt with in 
this clause. If a candidate by himself 
or his agent induced a voter to vote by 
bribery, treating, or undue influence, 
surely the same result ought to follow 
as would be brought about by inducing 
anyone to personate a voter. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE observed 
that, in his opinion, his hon. Friend the 
Member for York (Mr. J. Lowther), by 
his Amendment, was starting from false 
and narrow premises, and that he was 
altogether premature in his proposal. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he had no 
wish to raise any point unnecessarily, or 
to press his Amendment if it were under- 
stood that the hon. Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. B. Hope) 
would raise this point in Amendment to 
other clauses. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he thought the 
subject ought to be considered apart 
from the latter part of the clause, which 
had reference to personation. Under 
the clause as it stood, votes might be 
struck off which a candidate never re- 
ceived, as, of course, it would be impos- 
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sible to ascertain how anyone had ac- 
tually voted. He should support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
York. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that under 
the existing law if a candidate or any 
person on his behalf induced an elector 
to vote for him by means of bribery, 
treating, or undue influence, such vote 
was struck off on a Petition being pre- 
sented. This clause was an attempt to 
approach as near as possible to the 
existing law. 

Sir GEORGE JENKINSON pointed 
out that as under the Ballot nobody 
could know for whom an elector had ac- 
tually voted, great injustice might be 
inflicted by the clause. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER explained the 
meaning of the clause to be that, if on 
an inquiry being instituted it was dis- 
covered that a candidate had induced an 
elector to vote by means of bribery, per- 
sonation, or undue influence, a vote 
should be struck off the number recorded 
for such candidate. Instead of striking 
off the special vote, as was done at 
present, it was proposed to strike off a 
vote. 

Mr. PELL viewed this as something 
like a beggar-my-neighbour arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK re- 
marked that it was a common thing for 
aman to take a bribe from one candidate 
and then vote for another. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS wished to 
know what would happen if it were 
proved that a man had been bribed by 
both parties. 

Mr. COLLINS supposed that in such 
a case each party would lose the vote. 

Mr. JAMES reminded the Committee 
that under the existing law a candidate 
would lose his seat upon proof of the 
commission of bribery. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
if a man lost his seat it was of little con- 
sequence to him if a vote or two were 
struck off his list. How could persona- 
tion on behalf of a particular candidate 
be brought home, unless it was proved 
that the man who had personated had 
really voted for a particular candidate ? 
In his opinion no clause in the Bill would 
be so unworkable as this. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied, that it 
came within the province of a Court of 
Justice to receive evidence of the fact 
that one man had personated another. 
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The clause dealt with the case of perso- 
nation—it did not matter as to the per- 
son for whom he voted. 

Mr. JAMES said, if an avowed agent 
of the candidate were found in a room 
with a voter, and it was proved he 
offered him a sovereign to personate 
another voter, and he did do so, the 
offence was not for whom he voted, but 
for voting as representing auother person. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK pro- 
tested against legislation which might 
have the effect of retaining upon the 
poll for any candidate a vote proved to 
have been fictitious. 

Mr. EASTWICK objected to the 
clause. It would be very hard that a 
candidate should be punished for the 
indiscretion of persons acting on his 
behalf. 

Mr. COLLINS said, it would be 
punishing the constituency and not the 
candidate. 

Sir GEORGE JENKINSON con- 
curred in the indignation that had been 
expressed against bribers; but whilst 
endeavouring to prevent the committal 
of an illegal act they must not lose sight 
of justice. He thought it a monstrous 
injustice that by the act of some inju- 
dicious friend, or possibly enemy, 200 or 
300 votes might be struck off the poll of 
a candidate who all the time was igno- 
rant of the commission of the act com- 
plained of. The true way to punish 
bribery and personation was by retain- 
ing a counterfoil of each voting paper, not 
necessarily for publication, but for use 
if called for by the Election Judge or 
other competent authority, in the event 
of a subsequent inquiry. He hoped the 
common sense of the country would com- 
pel the adoption of some means of de- 
tecting the guilty voter. 

Mr. COLLINS said, what the hon. 
Baronet complained of was only part of 
the general law of agency. An agent 
must be one that had been appointed or 
ratified by a candidate before his acts 
could make the latterliable. His calling 
himself an agent would not do. A 
Member could not be unseated except 
for an act done by himself or his agents, 
or because the bribery or treating was 
of such an extent as to render the seat 
void by common law. 

Srr GEORGE JENKINSON differed 
from the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
interpretaion of the law, having in view 
the Westbury decision. 
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must have formed an element in the 
decision of the Judge. 

Lorpv HENRY THYNNE said, the 
act condemned was the act not of an 
agent, but of a supporter, who was a 
rival in business of the opposing can- 
didate. It would be all very well if 
Judges acted uniformly upon the prin- 
ciples enunciated by the hon. Member for 
Boston, then candidates would know 
what they were about. But the mis- 
fortune was that one Judge took one 
view of the law while another viewed it 
differently, and a very great confusion 
was the result. 

Mr. JAMES said, the Judge in the 
Westbury case would not have unseated 
the candidate unless there-had been proof 
of agency. It had been expressly sworn 
that the candidate asked the manufac- 
turer whose act was impeached to can- 
vass particular voters in his interest. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘has 
been guilty of the offence of’ stand part 
of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 169; 
Noes 35: Majority 134. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER moved, in page 
16, line 2, after ‘‘offence of,’’ insert 
“unduly influencing or.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. COLLINS proposed to add “ or 
the polling more than once of any elector.” 
It was clear that a man voting twice from 
a double qualification would affect the 
poll just as much as a man who voted 
once without any qualification at all. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
disposed to view the Amendment favour- 
ably, and would take the opportunity of 
considering it before the Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
moved the following Amendment, in 
page 16, line 5, after “Election,” in- 
sert— 

“* And it is also proved that the voter so bribed 
or treated, or the individual guilty of such per- 
sonation, has voted for the candidate on whose be- 
half such bribery, treating, or personation is alleged 
to have been committed,” 
in order to question the whole principle 
of the clause, which, it appeared to him, 
was based on a wrong principle, namely 
—that of taking away from a candidate 
a vote when it could not be proved that 
the vote had been given for him. The 
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clause could not be considered as apunish- 
ment to the voter, because it mattered not 
to him personally whether the vote was 
struck off or not. The voter was already 
liable under the present law, which ren- 
dered personation a misdemeanour. It 
was impossible to have a scrutiny unless 
it was known how the voter had voted. 
It was quite possible to have an inquiry 
without a scrutiny. An elector might, 
for instance, be questioned as to how he 
had voted, and if he stated how he had 
given his vote that admission might be 
taken as evidence. This clause was 
likely to lead to such unfairness that he 
felt justified in moving the Amendment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in resisting 
the Amendment, said, the easier course 
would have been for the hon. Baronet 
to move the omission of the clause, since 
he had expressed his disapproval of it. 
The sort of inquisition as to the past 
history of the voter, suggested by the 
hon. Gentleman, was anything but de- 
sirable in a Court of Justice. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY sup- 
ported the Amendment, for the reason 
that the clause as it stood reduced the 
question to a mere lottery. After ad- 
mitting that it was impossible to have a 
real scrutiny, the right hon. Gentleman 
was assenting to an absolutely sham 
scrutiny. No doubt there might be false 
agents; but there might also be many 
distinct cases of bribery, without the 
ability to prove them under this clause. 
Unless it could be proved, by means of 
some such provision as was proposed by 
his hon. Friend, for whom a person 
bribed or otherwise influenced had voted, 
the votes must be struck off in the dark 
and haphazard, a proceeding to which he, 
for one, strongly objected. 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY objected to the 
punishment of an innocent voter because 
of bribery by a guilty one. He agreed 
that, under this clause, a scrutiny was 
inoperative. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. GORDON moved the omission of 
the words which made the clause applic- 
able to Parliamentary elections in Uni- 
versities, in which open voting still pre- 
vailed. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE supported 
the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 
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On Motion, ‘‘That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” 

Sir GEORGE JENKINSON moved 
the rejection of the clause, on the ground 
that the existing law was sufficient to 
meet the case. 

CotonEL BARTTELOT seconded the 
Amendment, remarking that the effect 
of the clause would be to let a minority 
of electors, personators, and other dis- 
reputable persons escape scot free, while 
the innocent voters would suffer. All the 
vices of elections would be increased by 
the adoption of a system under which an 
illegal vote cannot be pursued. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS supported 
the Amendment, on the ground that as 
the clause would involve the Judges in 
the administration of haphazard legisla- 
tion. He thought it would be preferable 
in cases of proved personation to give an 
additional vote to the poll of the candi- 
date whose voter had been personated, 
rather than to strike one from the list of 
the candidate for whom the fictitious vote 
had been given. 


Question put, ‘‘That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 158 ; 
Noes 91: Majority 67. 


Clause 23 (Seat vacated for persona- 
tion). 

CotoneL BERESFORD, moved in 
page 16, line 12, leave out “‘or any 
other person,” and insert ‘‘or agents 
or person authorized.’’ He pointed out 
that at most elections a lot of disreput- 
able persons were to be found to do any 
work asked of them ; and he maintained 
that it would be unjust to the candidate 
to vitiate the election either on account 
of the conduct of such persons or the 
over-zealousness of partisans. 


Amendment proposed, in page 16, line 
12, to leave out the words ‘or any 
other person,” in order to irisert the 
words ‘‘ his agent or other person autho- 
rised by such candidate.’? — (Colonel 
Beresford.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he saw 
no objection to the Amendment. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH re- 
marked that a similar Amendment had 
been negatived in a previous clause. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER approved the 
Amendment, desiring to restrain the 
liability of the candidate to the acts of 
his paid agents. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER, on re-consi- 
deration, declined to accept the Amend- 
ment, having regard to the fact referred 
to by the hon. Baronet (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach). 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING re- 
marked that a man might be an agent 
in small matters without being such an 
active agent that his acts would vitiate 
the candidate’s election. The question 
of agency would have to be laid down 
by the Judge. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, if hon. 
Members did not like the clause they 
could divide against it. 

Mr. HERMON suggested that the 
clause should be defined in the Inter- 
pretation Clause. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, a better 
definition was already given in the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act, which was incorpo- 
rated by Clause 28, and that it was al- 
ways safe, in amending an Act, to use 
the words of that Act. 

Sir GEORGE JENKINSON said, he 
could not understand why the Commit- 
tee, having a perfectly clear conception 
of its own meaning, could not define that 
meaning in the Bill, especially as it 
would prevent the recurrence of hard- 
ship such as had occurred in the case 
of Westbury. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS asked the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill to point out, in the absence of the 
legal Advisers of the Crown, what sec- 
tion of the Corrupt Practices Act defined 
the phrase ? 

Mr. JAMES said, there was no clause 
in the Corrupt Practices Act defining 
‘‘an agent ;” that was left to the Judges, 
who had construed the description less 
harshly as regards candidates than Com- 
mittees had done. He held it to be im- 
possible to define ‘‘an agent” in the 
Bill. If they inserted the words “ legal 
agents’’ they would open a floodgate to 
bribery, by enabling all persons except 
those coming under the designation to 
commit offences which were sought to 
be checked. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, it would 
be better to insert the meaning of the 
Committee than to leave the question 
vague and to the decision of the Judge. 
Judges were not all of one opinion. The 
question was what were the words by 
which the intention of the House of 
Commons would be best carried out ? 
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Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
it had been held that whenever a judi- 
cial definition had been given of certain 
words it was better to adhere to those 
words. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 184; 
Noes 82: Majority 102. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 24 (Returning officer may order 
persons charged with personation to be 
taken into custody. 6 Vict. c. 18, s. 86). 


Mr. CHARLEY said, that if the 
power of arrest were merely permissive, 
it would be quite useless. Under the 
existing law it was compulsory, and he 
did not see why this Bill should depart 
from the present law in that respect. 
The hon. and learned Member, there- 
fore, moved, in line 27, leave out “‘ may,” 
and insert ‘‘ and he is hereby required.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he thought 
if the returning officer was fit for any- 
thing, he was fit to have a discretion in 
that case. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, unless that 
Amendment was accepted, intended to 
move the omission in the next line of 
the words “ after such person has voted.” 
It was a monstrous thing that a person 
should be allowed to vote notwithstand- 
ing there was a distinct statement made 
to the returning officer that he was about 
to commit personation. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
they could not invest the returning offi- 
cer with judicial functions. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS quoted the 
words of the existing statute, which 
made it not only lawful for the return- 
ing officer or his deputy to order the 
person charged into custody, but posi- 
tively required him to do so immediately. 
Before the present law was altered they 
ought to have an explanation of the 
reason for altering it. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he hoped 
as they had the rare advantage that 
afternoon of the presence of a Law Offi- 
cer of the Crown that these points would 
be authoritatively set at rest. A still 
more serious alteration than the one just 
indicated was about to be made by the 
Bill in the existing law. At present the 
voter who was personated obtained re- 
dress by a scrutiny, and could remove 
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the false vote before the Election Judge; 
but under this Bill a false vote once 
given must remain for ever. He wished 
to prevent a man who was notoriously 
about to commit personation from being 
allowed to record an indelible vote. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL, in 
answer to the hon. and learned Member’s 
(Mr. A. Cross’s) question, admitted that 
he did not himself see why the present 
law should be altered. 


Amendment (J/r. Charley) agreed to. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER suggested that 
it should be provided that if it was re- 
presented on reliable testimony before 
the returning officer that a person com- 
ing to vote was not the voter he pro- 
fessed himself to be, the vote tendered 
by him should not be put into the ballot- 
box with the other votes, but placed on 
a separate file, and treated in a separate 
fashion. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER objected to 
the suggestion, because it would enable 
the agent to find out how the person 
had voted. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he did not 
wish to press the Amendment if the 
Attorney General would promise to con- 
sider the subject. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL pro- 
mised to do so. 

Mr. GORDON moved the omission 
of words which made the clause appli- 
cable to elections for Universities. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 25 (Persons charged with per- 
sonation to be taken before two Justices, 
6 Vict. c. 18, s. 87), struck out. 


Clause 26 (Payments not madethrough 
agent or included in return deemed to 
be corrupt). 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER moved to leave 
out the clause. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he wished to 
offer the strongest protest against the 
omission of this clause with the consent 
of the Government. If it were so omit- 
ted, he would unhesitatingly say that 
his vote on the second reading had been 
obtained under wrong pretences, because 
the omission of this clause, and the clauses 
connected with it, would make the mea- 
sure simply a Ballot or Secret Voting 
Bill. He gave his vote on the second 
reading, not simply for a Secret Voting 
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Bill, but for a Parliamentary and Muni- 
cipal Elections Bill. If the alternative 
had been presented to him of voting for 
a Ballot Bill pure and simple, in July, 
or waiting until next Session for a Par- 
liamentary and Municipal Elections Bill, 
however strongly he might favour the 
Ballot, he unhesitatingly declared he 
would not have voted for the second 
reading of a Ballot Bill in July, he 
would Bed waited until next year, when 
they could have considered not only the 
Ballot, but other provisions to attain 
what the Liberal party had in view— 
namely, greater freedom, tranquillity, 
and purity at elections. The Select Com- 
mittee on whose Report the Bill was 
based had not to consider a Ballot Bill, 
they were not appointed to consider 
secret voting ; but, according to the terms 
of reference, they were appointed to con- 
sider what would promote the tranquil- 
lity, the freedom, and the purity of 
elections. He was a Member of that 
Committee, which did not attribute the 
first importance to the Ballot, but con- 
sidered fairly every proposal which they 
thought would promote the object they 
were appointed to secure; and many of 
the recommendations of the Committee 
were supported by it in entire independ- 
ence of party. He ventured to assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that the 
almost unanimous feeling in this House 
was, that the object of this Bill was 
not simply to introduce the Ballot, but 
to secure purity of election ; and for this 
purpose there was no more important 
proposal than that which was now to be 
abandoned by the Government. We 
might have the Ballot and absolute 
secrecy; but we all knew there was 
nothing which tended so much to pro- 
duce impurity at elections as that system 
which had grown up, and which this 
clause was designed to meet, of making 
the return of election expenses to the 
auditor a monstrous sham and a farce, 
upon which no reliance was to be placed. 
On the occasion of the last General 


‘Election at Bridgewater the expenses of 


the candidates were returned at £1,000, 
or an average of £250 each; but he 
should not be exaggerating if he stated 
that the evidence taken before the Com- 
mission showed that the four candidates 
spent nearly £16,000. And yet the Bill 
was to be passed without these clauses. 
He knew the Government would say 
that next year we should have to con- 
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sider a Oorrupt Practices Bill; but there 
was no guarantee at what period of the 
Session they would be able to consider 
it. The Government were already deeply 
pledged in the matter of legislation. The 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, who was zealous in the cause of 
legislation, and who was so sincere that 
he never said he would legislate if he 
did not mean to undertake the task, had 
already under serious consideration with 
a view to legislation no fewer than 20 
subjects. They might be told that this 
clause could be re-introduced next Ses- 
sion; but there was no security that it 
would come on at a time more favour- 
able for its consideration than the pre- 
sent, and he would not be a consenting 
party to postponing it. They voted for 
the second reading, not of a Secret Voting 
Bill, as the Prime Minister persistently 
called it; but of a Parliamentary and 
Municipal Elections Bill, and if they 
abandoned this clause they would not be 
doing what they could to secure the 
great object in view, which was to intro- 
duce greater tranquillity, freedom, and 
purity into Parliamentary elections. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that, when 
the hon. Member rose, he was on the 
point of rising to explain why the Go- 
vernment proposed to omit this clause. 
The hon. Member did not seem to re- 
member that time was an element in the 
questions they had to consider, and that 
the House ought not now to be detained 
discussing this Bill longer than was ne- 
cessary. Originally, this clause was put 
in chiefly because the Report of the Se- 
lect Committee had alluded to this branch 
of the question ; but, in order to insert 
it at all, the Preamble of the Bill had to 
be enlarged by stating that it was a Bill 
relating to procedure at elections ‘‘ for 
other purposes connected therewith.” 
This rather vague addition had to be 
made to the original title of the Bill in 
order to insert the clause. The Govern- 
ment would be glad if it could be fully 
considered ; but it had nothing to do with 
the two main objects of the Bill—namely, 
the alteration in the system of nomina- 
tion, and the mode of taking the poll. It 
was an amendment of the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, for which, doubtless, many ar- 
guments might be adduced, and which 
at the proper time he should be prepared 
to support ; but it was quite distinct from 
the two main objects of the Government 
and their supporters in pressing the Bill. 
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The Government was well aware that 
this important question ought to be con- 
sidered, and the offer they made to in- 
sure its consideration was this—the Elec- 
tion Petitions Act, passed by the late 
Government, expired at the end of next 
Session, and consequently it would be 
necessary to propose further legislation. 
The Act might have been put into the 
Expiring Acts Continuance Bill of this 
year; but, instead, the Government 
would undertake, if they were still in 
office, to bring the matter forward before 
next Easter, in order that the House 
might fully consider the question, and 
it would be more convenient then than 
it was at this period of the Session to 
consider this clause and the clauses de- 
pending upon it. This clause and other 
new clauses constituted, in fact, a new 
Elections Petitions Bill, which would 
involve almost as much discussion of de- 
tails as they had had already. He did 
not question the earnestness of the hon. 
Member for Brighton in wishing to pass 
the Ballot Bill; but if he ever had charge 
of a Bill himself, or seriously sought to 
assist those with whom he had a common 
object, he would find that there were 
some cases in which, in order to get one 
thing, you had to separate it from others. 
If he ever got to the practical work of 
legislation instead of talking about le- 
gislation, he would certainly learn that 
lesson. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, if 
further reasons were wanted for the re- 
tention of the clause they were to be 
found in the facts that it embodied a 
proposal recommended by the Select 
Committee, and that the Preamble of 
the Bill was enlarged in order that it 
might be added. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had promised to bring forward 
the subject next year, if the Govern- 
ment were still on that bench. The right 
hon. Gentleman was bursting with good 
intentions. There was not a better-in- 
tentioned man in the world; and the 
good intentions of the Government were 
enough to pave the avenue of “another 
place.” Let the Committee test these 
intentions. There had been an intention, 
during the present year, to have a com- 
plete Army Regulation Bill and a Mines 
Regulation Bill. There had also been 
the intention to pass a Local Government 
Bill, a Judicial Committee Bill, and a 
Bill which might have prevented what 
took place in Hyde Park last Sunday ; 
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but he wanted to see performances and 
not intentions. He agreed with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Brighton. (Mr. 
Fawcett) in looking upon this clause as 
a valuable element in the Bill. The evil 
which it was intended to cure was one 
which went beyond the scope of politics, 
and which was a scandal to their consti- 
tutional system. This clause afforded a 
chance of meeting that evil ; but because 
of the extraordinary mismanagement 
and obstinate pertinacity of the Govern- 
ment, which had prolongued the discus- 
sion on the Bill to the 1st of August— 
they were not to be allowed to apply a 
simple remedy. He hoped his hon. 
Friend the Member for Brighton would 
divide the Committee on the question 
whether the clause should be omitted. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he was sur- 
prised by the proposal of the Govern- 
ment to omit a clause of this sort from 
the Bill. The object of secret voting was 
to get rid of bribery and corruption, and 
therefore the Ballot was simply a means 
to an end, and he felt certain that if the 
right hon. Gentleman had chosen to ac- 
cept this clause it would have been 
passed in far less time than it had taken 
to discuss its omission. Every Member 
of Parliament was doubtless anxious 
to enter the House of Commons with as 
little expense as possible, and this clause 
would protect them from their agents, 
seeing that if a condidate paid any ex- 
penses after the time for petitioning had 
passed, such a payment would be deemed 
a corrupt payment, and would invalidate 
the seat. At present election agents 
waited till the expiration of the time 
for petitioning, and then sent in accounts 
to the sitting Member, assuring him 
that he could now pay any amount of 
money with perfect safety, as the ques- 
tion could not be investigated. The 
present clause, would, however, prevent 
such arrangements, and it would assist 
the Ballot in putting down corruption. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would re-consider the matter, and con- 
sent to accept the clause. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS also ap- 
pealed to the right hon. Gentleman to 
re-consider the matter. There was no 
notice of Amendment to the clause, and 
he had no idea that it was to be op- 

osed. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER explained that 
the Government proposed the omission 
of this clause because it introduced new 
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matter into the Bill, and was an Amend- 
ment to the Corrupt Practices Act. With 
respect to there being no Amendments, 
the hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. 
Whitbread) had proposed to substitute a 
longer and more stringent clause, and 
alternative proposals had been made 
by the hon. Member for Boston (Mr. 
Collins) and others. To go into these 
clauses would be to commence a discus- 
sion that might last for days, or even 
weeks, and that would not be desirable, as 
the subjectof corrupt practices must come 
before Parliament next Session, when 
the Elections Petitions Act would ex- 
pire. If the present Government remained 
in office they would bring the subject for- 
ward next year, and before Easter if it 
were possible to do so, and then hon. 
Members could take an opportunity of 
discussing these Amendments. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
could not find any of those alternative 
clauses on the Paper. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the state- 
ment of the noble Lord was correct. The 
only Amendment now on the Paper was 
that of the hon. and learned Member for 
South-West Lancashire (Mr. A. Cross). 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER supported the 
omission of the clause. If it were dis- 
cussed he should have to state at length 
the serious objections which he enter- 
tained to it. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON much 
wished to retain this clause, and warned 
the Government that their system of 
promising what they would do next Ses- 
sion could not be carried on any longer. 
A Licensing Bill had been promised by 
the Government for Session after Ses- 
sion, but it had never been passed. He 
did not think that all important legisla- 
tion ought to be put on one side merely 
to suit the private arrangements of the 
Government with their supporters. 

Mr. COLLINS would have preferred 
the clause as amended by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) ; but 
as the clause in the Bill was, on the 
whole, fairly worded, he would take it 
as it stood in order not to waste time. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, the arguments 
of the right hon. Gentleman who had 
charge of this Bill in favour of the omis- 
sion of the clause would, if consistently 
carried out, favour the postponement of 
the whole Bill until next Session. ‘The , 
main object for which the Bill was forced 
on was to have the next General Elec- 




















tion conducted under the Ballot; but if 
it was important that the next General 
Election should be conducted under the 
Ballot, it was equally important that 
there should be sufficient guarantees to 
secure tranquillity and purity of election. 
If the Ballot would conduce to the 
purity of election so would the present 
clause, and if it were not inserted in the 
Bill, the Ballot would not be tried under 
favourable and proper circumstances. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, that if they 
were to obtain the sanction of the Com- 
mittee to all that the Bill professed to 
do, it was clear, he thought, that they 
could not have the Ballot within the 
ordinary Session, which was the one 
thing upon which the attention of the 
country had been fixed. He thanked 
the right hon. Gentleman for withdraw- 
ing this provision. 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY wished to 
know whether if the clause passed the 
candidate would be relieved from any 
legal liability wr mp those expenses 
which might not be included in the re- 
turn to the returning officer, but which 
had been bond fide incurred ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he must decline to enter into any dis- 
cussion of the clause which the Govern- 
ment wished to omit. To attempt to 
deal with this unpleasant question now 
would be to postpone the Ballot. 

CotoneEL BARTTELOT said, he 
thought the clause should be amended. 
Looking to the importance of the Amend- 
ments that remained on the Paper, it 
was impossible that this Bill could be 
passed through Committee that night. 
As for the Autumn Session, that might 
or might not come to pass : in his opinion 
it would not. 

Mr. COLLINS said, that if this clause 
were omitted, the Bill would be one 
simply for secret voting. 

Mr. EASTWICK protested against 
the system which had been adopted by 
the Government of pressing forward 
measures which took up the whole time 
of the House, and which kept them from 
the Estimates and from other necessary 
business. 

Mr. CHARLEY said, that the Com- 
mittee had already passed three clauses 
relating to corrupt practices. 

Str HENRY HOARE wished to know 
if a Corrupt Practices Bill would be 
' brought forward next Session before 
Easter ? 
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Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK sup- 
posed that, after what had occurred, 
they would hear nothing more about 
obstruction. The right hon. Gentleman 
in charge of the Bill told them the other 
day that this clause was going to be 
omitted. At the Mansion House dinner 
allusion was made to a minority in the 
House which was always obstructive ; 
but now it was discovered that the 
allusion was to the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) and those who 
acted with him—a small minority who 
did not agree with anybody upon any 
subject. Last year, on the Education 
Bill, they oceupied eight nights before 
the Speaker left the Chair, and 16 nights 
when he had done so. Yet the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment was continually throwing out 
taunts against those who sat opposite, 
because, as he said, they obstructed the 
passing of this Bill, when, in fact, they 
had done nothing else but. amend it. 
He was sorry hon. Gentlemen opposite 
below the gangway were not present a 
short time ago when the Attorney General 
was compelled to admit the necessity for 
an Amendment proposed by the hon. 
and learned Member for Salford (Mr. 
Charley), this being the first time during 
the discussions that a Law Officer of the 
Crown had made his appearance. And 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill had accepted no fewer than six 
Amendments proposed by himself. He 
and his Friends hoped they would hear 
no more of obstruction as applied to 
them ; if there were any, it was legiti- 
mately caused by the fact pointed out by 
the junior Member for Brighton that 
this Bill no longer bore the character 
which first impressed it, but that from 
the necessities of the Government and 
the political exigencies caused by their 
vacillation and incompetency, which 
were generally admitted by the majority, 
even on their own side, it had been re- 
duced until, instead of embracing the 
recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee, it was simply a Ballot Bill. 


Question put, ‘That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 84; 
Noes 181: Majority 97. 


Mr. FAWCETT said, it would con- 
duce to the convenience of Members to 
know if the right hon. Gentleman in 
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charge of the Bill intended to go on 
with the 27th clause. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied that he 
did ; and he hoped the Committee would 
be able to assent to it without any 
lengthened discussion. 


And it being ten minutes before Seven 
of the clock, the Chairman left the 
Chair, to report Progress. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again this day. 


It being now Seven of the clock, the 
House suspended its Sitting. 


The House resumed its Sitting at a 
quarter past Nine of the clock. 


ELECTIONS (PARLIAMENTARY AND 
MUNICIPAL) (re-committed) BILL—[Br1.103.] 
(Mr. Willian Edward Forster, Mr. Secretary 
* Bruce, The Marquess of Hartington.) 

COMMITTEE. 


Clause 27 (Prohibition against hiring 
rooms at publichouses). 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he thought they should consider care- 
fully whether they should include coun- 
ties in the clause. In many places in 
counties it would be impossible to find 
any places for meetings except public- 
houses. It might also operate hardly 
on candidates if the squire, or the clergy- 
man, or the large farmer, who alone 
could give a room to hold meetings, 
might refuse to do so. He therefore 
moved the insertion of the words ‘in 
any borough ”’ after “ election.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER suggested that, 
if there was much opposition to the 
clause, its consideration might very well 
be postponed till the Election Petitions 
Bill came before the House. It would 
scarcely be possible to pass such a clause 
in reference to boroughs only. 

Mr. DIMSDALE said, he thought 
this was one of the best clauses in the 
Bill, and he should feel bound to sup- 
portit. - 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that the conduct of the Government had 
been so uncertain that they had been 
compelled to abandon a great part of 
the Bill. [‘No, wi | He contended 
that the fact was as he had stated. They 
had already lost 20 minutes, and he be- 
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lieved that was part of an arrangement 
to which the hon. Member for Shaftes- 
bury (Mr. Glyn) was a party. They 
never knew what the Government would 
do from day to day. Vacillation was their 
policy. Not only publichouses, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, but 
also respectable hotels, and even estab- 
lishments like Willis’s Rooms, would come 
under the operation of this penal clause, 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman would 
inform the Committee whether the clause 
would likewise be applicable to pastry- 
cooks’ and grocers’ shops where wine 
was sold. To accept the clause would be 
tantamount to passing a vote of censure 
by a side wind on all the licensed victu- 
allers in the country. [‘‘Question!’’] It 
was all very well for the hon. Member 
for Stockton (Mr. Dodds) to call out 
‘‘Question ;”? but could he or any other 
hon. Gentleman show why the licensed 
victuallers, a most respectable body of 
men, should be subjected to this stigma. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he could not support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for East Glou- 
cestershire (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), 
because he considered the clause, as it 
stood, one of the most valuable additions 
to the Bill. In cases in which men’s 
passions were so much excited it was, in 
his opinion, desirable to do away with 
the publichouse element. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, 
that at the last election for Oxford he 
and his right hon. Colleague determined 
to hold no meetings in publichouses, and 
in districts where a room of sufficient 
size could not be hired théy addressed 
their constituents in a tent, which was 
moved from one place to another. This 
plan might be easily adopted in other 
places. He regretted to find that meet- 
ings at which a candidate was present 
would be exempted from the operation 
of the clause. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE supported 
the clause in its entirety, with the ex- 
ception of that portion of it on which 
he intended to propose an Amendment 
which was identical with that of the 
hon. and learned Member for Chip- 
penham (Mr. Goldney). The object 
of the clause was to get rid of a lot of 
villainous beershop keepers who kept 
open their rooms for the purpose of 
intoxication. The candidates were un- 
able to avoid using such places. He be- 
lieved that the clause would tend to the 
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respectability of the elections and the ex- 
tinction of the evils which now existed. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE observed that 
there were institutions called Working 
Men’s Clubs, which some of the magis- 
trates had recently declared were subject 
to afine. Some of these institutions had 
very large rooms, in which the working 
men assembled, and he wished to know 
whether the Vice President of the Council 
intended to exclude the use of such rooms. 
If so, the consequence would be that the 
working men would have no opportunity 
of meeting to consider political questions. 
What he wished to provide against was, 
that working men should not be excluded 
from the use of their own rooms merely 
because they came within the definition 
of the licensing laws. He used the case 
of working men’s clubs not only for itself, 
but, if possible, more especially to illus- 
trate the difficulty—not to say impossi- 
bility—virtually of drawing any line of 
demarcation that should at once be just, 
impartial, and practical between working 
men’s clubs, where intoxicating liquors 
were sold, and houses duly licensed for 
their sale. He said nothing of the loss 
to the revenue. In most country towns, 
especially, it must be borne in mind that 
the assembly rooms—and, indeed, gene- 
rally the only available large room—was 
attached to an hotel. Did they propose 
to exélude such rooms in reference to 
Parliamentary and Election Committee 
meetings ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
willing to meet the point which had 
been raised by providing that the clause 
should be confined to places in which 
any intoxicating liquor was licensed to 
be sold by retail. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE observed that 
the justices would not admit that such 
rooms were licensed; but they held that if 
intoxicating liquors were sold the person 
occupying the place was liable to a fine. 

Sr JOHN HAY said, that in the 
county in Scotland with which he was 
best acquainted, the only large rooms 
available were those attached to inns 
and hostelries, and a declaration that such 
rooms were not to be used for election 
purposes would amount to a prohibition 
of political meetings altogether. The 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
(Mr. V. Harcourt) had kindly suggested 
that they should travel about with tents ; 
but the county in question was exces- 
sively damp, and the consequences to 
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health might be serious. Legislation of 
this kind was legislation run mad. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he thought the hon. and gallant 
Member had not read the end of the 
clause, which referred specially to poli- 
tical meetings. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, there was no 
doubt an exemption in favour of any 
political meeting at which the candidate 
was actually present, but unless he was 
oem the meeting was practically pro- 

ibited, as he had shown already. In 
how many parts of a county at once was 
the candidate expected to be? 

Mr. COLLINS said, that the meetings 
of a ‘“‘committee” in publichouses were 
prohibited, but who the committee were 
was not defined. The result would be, 
if the Act passed, that ingenious people 
would at once begin to draw distinctions 
as to what was a committee and what 
was not. Clauses of this kind might be 
passed to gull the public out-of-doors ; 
but a penal Act must be construed 
strictly, and of course the gentlemen 
who assembled at the ‘‘Dog and Duck,” 
and the ‘‘Green Dragon”? would never 
call themselves a ‘‘committee,” but 
merely ‘‘friends of the candidate.” In 
the small borough which he formerly 
represented he made it a rule never to 
have a committee at all, for every com- 
mittee-man might commit the candidate. 
Under this provision any two justices 
might inflict a fine of £5. 

Sir JOHN HAY wished to know 
what was meant by the hiring of a 
publichouse for the purpose of an elec- 
tion. His impression was that in some 
cases no other place could be secured fit 
for the purpose of public meetings. 

Mr. J. FIELDEN said, he had no 
objection to accept the clause so far as 
it related to boroughs, but he strongly 
objected to its being applied to counties, 
where it was often found difficult and 
in some cases impossible to procure 
rooms for election purposes, except in 
the houses of public entertainment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER stated that the 
clause was introduced very much on ac- 
count of the unanimous suggestion of 
the Committee on elections, which made 
its recommendation in the following 
words :—‘‘ We are of opinion that the 
use of rooms in publichouses is a fruitful 
source of expense and corruption.” That 
conclusion was arrived at after much 
examination and evidence, and was en- 
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tirely confirmed by his own electoral ex- 
perience. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON said, they 
ought not [to exclude any of those who 
were entitled to the franchise from a 
fair means of meeting together and ex- 
pressing their views by such a clause as 
this. The clause, if adopted, would put 
a severe penalty upon an unfortunate 
landlord, whose room might be engaged 
at an election time without his knowing 
that those who engaged it used it for 
election purposes and sent out letters 
headed ‘‘ committee room.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that 
before the Bill was reported he would 
examine the clause and see if it was 
open to the charge preferred against it 
by the noble Lord of leading to the in- 
fliction of penalties upon an innocent 
landlord. If that were the case he 
would take steps to guard against it; 
but he imagined that the clause only 
referred to rooms which were notoriously 
used as committee rooms, and about 
which there could be no mistake on the 
part of a landlord. 

Sir JOHN HAY remarked that in 
the principal towns in Scotland there 
were the means of assembling political 
meetings in the large rooms attached to 
the hotels and inns; but if the clause 
were passed, voters belonging to the 
grouped burghs, and those resident in 
the rural districts, would be entirely 
debarred from meeting for political pur- 

oses. Being a resident in Scotland, he 
new that to be a fact, and he challenged 
contradiction. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, the hon. and 
gallant Baronet who had just spoken 
had challenged any hon. Member to con- 
tradict his statement. He (Mr. M‘Laren) 
accepted the challenge. He believed 
there was not a burgh in Scotland, 
small or great, which would have the 
slightest difficulty in getting a public 
meeting if the clause was passed. First 
of all, every burgh had what was called 
a town house or council chamber, not 
always very large. Then there was 
always aschool house, and school houses 
as a rule were larger than the largest 
room in publichouses in small burghs; 
and above and beyond these, there were 
the places of public worship. [‘‘Oh!’’] 
Let him explain to hon. Gentlemen who 
knew less of Scotland than the hon. and 
gallant Baronet, that the Dissenting 
chapels were not consecrated, and that 
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they were not regarded in a different 
light from the market-place. He could 
give them an instance in proof of what 
he was stating. At the time of the Anti- 
Corn Law agitation, when Mr. Cobden 
and Mr. Bright went down to Scotland, 
they asked him (Mr. M‘Laren) to arrange 
meetings for them in a great number of 
towns and burghs in Scotland. He cor- 
responded for that purpose, and he never 
had the slightest difficulty in getting the 
use of Dissenting chapels in any burgh 
of Scotland during the whole of the 
meetings for the abolition of the Corn 
Laws. In Edinburgh, electoral meetings 
had been held over and over again in 
places of worship, and it was perfectly 
preposterous to say that if this law were 
passed, there would be a difficulty in 
getting places for the holding of those 
meetings. He had only to say that he 
most cordially approved of the clause, 
and in so far as Scotland was concerned, 
his opinion was—and he had great ex- 
perience with regard to the whole of 
Scotland — that no difficulty whatever 
would follow the passing of this clause. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, the 
clause could not possibly work in Ire- 
land. Churches or chapels could not 
be obtained there for the purposes of 
public meetings, and in many parts of 
Ireland it would be impossible to obtain 
committee rooms except at inns or hotels. 

CotonEL BARTTELOT said, that 
Scotland was particularly fortunate or 
unfortunate in being able to hold poli- 
tical meetings in chapels; but in Eng- 
land places of worship were not dese- 
crated in that manner, and if meetings 
were not to be held at inns they could 
not be held at all. He hoped the Amend- 
ment would not be pressed, as it would 
be unfair to distinguish between boroughs 
and counties, and he thought an altera- 
tion might be made in the clause by 
which public meetings could be held at 
inns, while committees should be forbid- 
den there. 

Mr. R. TORRENS said, that in Ire- 
land and in some of the counties of Eng- 
land a prohibition of the holding of elec- 
tion meetings in publichouses would be 
tantamount to prohibiting their being 
held at all. He suggested that the clause 
should be so amended as to make it apply 
only to those towns or villages which 
contained more than 100 dwelling houses. 
In a village containing more than 100 
dwelling houses no. doubt a suitable 
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room in which to hold a meeting could 
be found without going to the public- 
houses. 

Mr. SerseEant SHERLOCK held that 
there was nothing in the clause to pre- 
vent a meeting being held in a public- 
house; the evil it was intended to cor- 
rect was that of a candidate making a 
publichouse his head-quarters, and he 
trusted that the right hon. Gentlemen 
would persevere with the clause. His 
experience of Ireland was different from 
that of the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry) and the hon. 
Member for Cambridge (Mr. R. Torrens), 
whose knowledge possibly of that country 
was greater than his own. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he hoped the 
clause would be changed in accordance 
with the title, and made operative to 
prohibit the hiring of rooms in public- 
houses instead of, as was now the case, 
prohibiting the meeting of persons who 
did not hire them. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, 
he hoped the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge (Mr. R. Torrens) would modify 
his suggestion, as he understood all he 
wanted was that a publichouse should 
not be resorted to unless when there was 
no other place to goto. [Mr. Torrens 
assented.| The hon. Member had wit- 
nessed the working of the Ballot in Aus- 
tralia, and whatever he suggested was 
worthy of being considered, especially as 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Forster) 
could only speak theoretically. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, this 
clause had nothing to do with the work- 
ing of the Ballot, and he felt that it 
would have been better probably had its 
consideration been put off with Clause 26 
until next year. He had thought, how- 
ever, that there was an unanimous opi- 
nion, that it was desirable, if possible, 
to stop the holding of election meetings 
at publichouses. It now appeared that 
there was a great difference of opinion 
on the subject, and a suggestion had 
been made to omit the first paragraph 
of this section. If it would settle this 
discussion, he thought they might take 
advantage of the suggestion, and retain 
the second paragraph only. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
that with regard to his proposal ex- 
cepting counties from the clause, his 
objection was not based on the principle 
of the clause, but on the state of various 
counties in different parts of England. 
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The hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren) had talked about meeting in 
chapels and school rooms; but he could 
conceive nothing more objectionable 
than that such buildings should be de- 
voted for weeks together to such assem- 
blies. When, again, the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford (Mr. V. Harcourt) 
talked about meeting in tents he was 
sure he must have referred to aggre- 
gate meetings, and not to those held 
from day to day. However, having re- 
gard to the tone of the debate, he would 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he wished to have an answer to the 
question he had already put. The clause 
had broken down completely, and was 
virtually abandoned to the winds and 
waves. He had never before seen such 
a case of official floundering. He had 
himself said he was willing to abandon 
the first part. What was meant by a 
publichouse? Did it mean a person 
whose staple trade being something else 
besides alcoholic stimulants had a wine 
licence? Would the clause embrace a 
meeting held at Willis’s Rooms, or at 
St. James’s Hall? What was the defi- 
nition of the committee? The fact was, 
the very first lines presented a mass of 
legal difficulties. . 

Lorp CLAUD JOHN HAMILTON 
said, that certain Members had perma- 
nent committee rooms in that Metropo- 
lis in a building which was the property 
of the Westminster Palace Hotel Com- 
pany, but which did not form an ordi- 
nary part of their hotel. It would bea 
great inconvenience to the occupier of 
those rooms if they were obliged to 
seek accommodation for their meetings 
elsewhere; and he wished to know 
whether that case would come under the 
prohibition contained in the clause. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that 
that would depend on whether in the 
premises in question intoxicating liquors 
were sold. In answer to the hon. and 


“learned Member for Whitehaven (Mr. 


C. Bentinck) he might say that they had 
had his assistance in several discussions 
upon that Bill, and the experience of the 
first day convinced him that it was not 
desirable to take any notice whatever of 
the tone in which that hon. Gentleman 
addressed them. As to the definition 
the hon. and learned Member required. 
of a publichouse, if his object was to 
have a reasonable discussion of the 
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clause, he was sure that he could an- 
swer his own question himself. But 
if there was any difficulty in the matter 
it could be dealt with in the Interpreta- 
tion Clause. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that the practice of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not correspond with his pro- 
fession, as he had been compelled to 
accept a great number of Amendments 
which he (Mr. ©. Bentinck) had pro- 
posed. [‘Oh, oh!”] “Oh!” These 
were the facts, and facts were stubborn 
things, and there was no use in saying 
‘Oh, oh,” in that hectoring and bully- 
ing tone. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] It came very 
well from a Member of the Government, 
who was obliged to attack this quarter of 
the House by speeches in the Mansion 
House, to speak in that way; but he 
must be very well aware by this time 
that he should be the last to complain 
when he had been obliged to take all 
they had given to him from that side of 
the House. He referred to the hon. and 
learned Member for King’s County (Mr. 
Serjeant Sherlock) if the Interpretation 
Clause in the Bill did not form part of 
the second line of the clause now under 
discussion, and if he did not answer the 
question he (Mr. ©. Bentinck) would 
insist on an answer, and failing an an- 
swer he would consider it his duty to 
move that the Chairman report Pro- 
gress. 

Mr. BRUEN asked if the clause 
comprehended other houses than those 
where intoxicating liquors were sold to 
be consumed on the premises. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
mentioned already that he would alter 
the words ‘‘sold by retail,’ so as to 
make them read ‘licensed to be sold,” 
with the view of including such places. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he thought 
publicans need not be much alarmed, 
because the Government said that meet- 
ings should not be held in their houses, 
for the fact that the Government de- 
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clared that a political meeting must not* 


be held at a given spot was no proof 
that it would not be held at that precise 
place within a very few hours afterwards. 
He hoped the most valuable part of that 
clause would not be thrown over by 
allowing grocers who sold intoxicating 
drinks to let their rooms to candidates. 
A great deal had been said about the 
difficulty of getting accommodation for 
Committees, but there was one point not 
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brought under the notice of the Com- 
mittee, and that was the great nuisance 
to candidates from parties offering their 
rooms for the purpose of the election, 
and making the acceptance of the offer 
a condition of obtaining their vote. In 
fact, he would have preferred a clause 
restricting the choice of committee rooms 
to publichouses only, instead of the pre- 
sent proposal, which left a candidate 
more than ever at the mercy of grasping 
individuals, who wished to let rooms in 
private houses for committee rooms. He 
intended to move ‘That the clause 
should include temperance hotels.” In 
the northern counties there were many 
temperance hotels, and it was unjust 
that a direct premium should be placed 
on them. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he thought that the Interpretation 
Clause, which excluded all houses in 
which intoxicating liquors were sold by 
retail on the premises, covered all possible 
cases. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER explained that 
his remarks referred to the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman to insert words 
relating to those who were licensed to 
retail liquor. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. COLLINS moved that the first 
paragraph of the same clause be omitted, 
which prohibited the meeting of a com- 
mittee for election purposes in any public- 
house, and which imposed penalties on 
any person holding such meeting or 
allowing it to be held in his house. 


Amendment proposed, in page 18, to 
leave out from the first word ‘‘ The,” in 
line 8, to the word ‘house,’ in line 12, 
both inclusive.—(M/r. Collins.) 


Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 83; 
Noes 164: Majority 81. 


Mr. MONK rose to a point of Order. 
An hon. Member having passed the 
clerks in the lobby for the ‘‘ Ayes,” and 
having had his name recorded as having 
voted with the Ayes, afterwards retraced 
his steps and went into the lobby for the 
‘‘Noes”’ and voted with the Noes also. 
fe Name!”] He was a Member of the 

overnment. He meant the hon. Mem- 
ber for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre). 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: Thehon. Member,; Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, he 
whoever he was, has been counted by | hoped that the Amendment would be 
the tellers for the Noes. |accepted, and then the second part of 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he the clause would effect all that was in- 
thought it right that he should give an tended to be accomplished by the first 
explanation to theCommittee. He passed part, which the Committee had properly 
the Division List in the lobby of the decided to omit, as its object was carried 
Ayes, and then, finding that he had made out by the second part. 

a mistake, he retraced his steps, and| Mr. COLLINS trusted that the Go- 
passed by the tellers of the Noes. His | vernment would adhere to the proposal 
vote was given for the Noes. 'to prevent the system of hiring rooms 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The vote of the | in publichouses ; but the insertion of the 
hon. Member must be counted on the word ‘‘ used”? would make the clause 
side on which he passed the tellers, and | too stringent, because its adoption would 
therefore the Ayes were 83, and the Noes | prohibit any number of persons going 
164. | to the bar of a publichouse and discuss- 

Mr. COLLINS expressed his appro- | ing the prospects of the election. 
val of the principle of the clause, but} Mr. MUNDELLA said, the question 


thought it would require more careful 
wording, so that it might not prohibit a 
candidate from hiring a private sitting- 
room at an hotel. 

Mr. CANDLISH remarked that in 


was not only one of hiring, but also of 
| paying considerable sums for drink in a 
publichouse. If the words were not in- 
serted it would be better to abandon the 
clause. 


the last division many Members had not} Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
voted according to their desire. The | it was all very well for the hon. Member 
change of procedure was very sudden, ‘for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) to make 
and its suddenness had, he believed, led | the statement he had; but with the ex- 
to some mistakes. To give the Com-| ception of Glasgow and Edinburgh he 
mittee an opportunity of coming to a fair | had never seen more drunken persons 
decision, he moved to insert words pro-|in the public streets than he had seen 
viding that no room at a publichouse | in Sheffield. The hon. Member for Ban- 
should be used for the meeting of the | bury’s (Mr. B. Samuelson’s) Amendment, 
committee of any candidate. | if carried, would preclude all except local 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That seems to| men from contesting boroughs. In the 
me to be the same in effect as the ques- | few contests in which he had been en- 
tion upon which the Committee has de- | gaged he had invariably had to stop at 
cided. jan hotel or publichouse, and he had to 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON said, he thought | live upon a certain modicum of intoxi- 
there had been some confusion in the | cating liquors; but if candidates were 
voting on the last division, and he pro- | to be excluded from using hotels where 
posed as an Amendment, in page 18, was he to go? In the middle of Sep- 
line 18, after the word ‘ hired,” to in- | tember it would be too late to camp out, 
sert the words “or used,” so that the! and unless he could obtain the friendly 
clause would read—‘‘ no room shall be! aid of some inhabitant of the borough 
hired or used at a publichouse for any |it would be impossible for him to con- 
purpose connected with an election, &c.” | test the borough. 

great abuse arose from people as-| Mr. LOCKE said, he was not sur- 
sembling at publichouses under the pre-| prised at the hon. Member for Shef- 
text of conducting an election. | field’s remarks after the character the 





| borough had received from the noble 
Amendment proposed, in page 18, line Lord. Perhaps the hon. Member for 
13, after the word “ hired,”’ to insert the Sheffield considered that unless the 


| Amendment was carried there was not 


words ‘‘or used.” —( Df. Samuelson.) 
| much chance of his being re-elected, or, 


Mr. LOCKE said, it was necessary | 


at all events, he would not be much 
He had 


for a candidate to have some place | aided in attaining that object. 
whereat to hold the meetings of his com- | had a seat in that House since 1857, and 
mittee, and great inconvenience might he had always had his committee room 
arise from laying down the strict rule at the Bridge House Hotel, and he de- 
that no publichouse should be used for fied anyone to prove that a shilling’s 


the purposes connected with the election.' worth of drink had been given to any- . 
[ Committee—Clause 27, 
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one, or that drinking had gone on in the 
committee room. There would be the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining commit- 
tee rooms in the Metropolis if the clause 
were adopted. The borough of Banbury 
contained more publichouses than any 
borough in the kingdom, and the hon. 
Member had probably prepared his 
Amendment with a view of saving his 
pocket. 

Mr. MELLY, in advocating the adop- 
tion of the Amendment, said, he consi- 
dered the clause would be inoperative 
without it. With regard to the borough 
of Stoke, to which allusion had been 
made, he believed 600 publichouses were 
used between him and the hon. Member 
for the University of Cambridge. They 
did not hire one of them, and without 
doubt most of the expenses connected 
with them were defrayed by the com- 
mittees of the respective candidates. It 
was idle to suppose that the hiring of a 
room in a publichouse for the candidate’s 
private use would render him liable to 
the penalties of the Bill. 

Mr. CLAY said, he spoke disinterest- 
edly on the question, because he never 
used publichouses for committee rooms, 
or, indeed, in any other way. It would 
be impossible to conduct an election in 
many boroughs without having commit- 
tee rooms at publichouses. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that as 
the object of the Committee was to pre- 
vent the using or hiring of rooms in 
publichouses for the purposes of elec- 
tions, he must remind the Committee 
that a room might be used without being 
hired. He suggested to insert words to 
make the clause read thus— 


‘‘That no room should be hired or used at a 
publichouse, by the candidate, or by any person 
on his behalf, for any purpose connected with the 
election, except as a lodging, or for the purpose 
of holding public meetings therein.” 


Mr. LOCKE contended that if rooms 
in a publichouse were not allowed to be 
hired there would be in many large towns 
no place in which the committee of a 
candidate could hold their meetings. It 
would be extremely difficult, for instance, 
to find a room for such a purpose even 
in the City of London, if meetings could 
not be held in such places as the London 
Tavern or the Cannon Street Hotel. He 
protested against legislating for large 
towns in this way. 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON observed that 


the objections of his hon. Friend the | 


“Member for Southwark (Mr. Locke) and 
Mr. Locke 
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the hon. Member for Hull (Mr. Clay) 
did not apply to the Amendment before 
the Committee, but to the whole section. 
If proof of agency were insisted on 
before it could be made penal that meet- 
ings should be held at a publichouse it 
would be almost as well to leave the 
clause as it stood. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM main- 
tained that it was absurd to suppose it 
would be impossible to procure rooms in 
the City of London for the purpose of 
holding committee meetings, except at 
a publichouse. In order to make the 
clause effective the right hon. Gentleman 
would, in his opinion, have to face the 
difficulty of using the word ‘‘committee.” 
The members of a committee could not 
be prevented from lodging at a public- 
house or from having persons call on 
them there to discuss matters connected 
with the election; but a stop could be 
put to committee rooms being estab- 
lished at such places, and that wholesale 
treating being carried on in them which 
had hitherto been a disgrace to our 
elections. If the right hon. Gentleman 
could not frame words now to meet the 
difficulty, he would suggest that the 
clause should be postponed. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that sup- 
posing the word committee to be in- 
serted, the whole intent of the section 
would be considerably diminished, be- 
cause it was notorious that very often 
only a nominal committee was appointed, 
and consequently the second paragraph 
contained no mention of the word com- 
mittee. He thought the clause was 
sufficiently guarded by saying that it 
applied only to rooms hired, or used as 
a publichouse by the candidate, or by 
any person on his behalf. 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON said, he under- 
stood that the suggestion thrown out was 
that the publichouse should not be used 
for a corrupt mode of promoting elec- 
tions. He had no objection to this if 
the right hon. Gentleman would promise 
to bring up a new clause to carry this 
out. 

Mr. AUBERON HERBERT said, he 
should move presently the omission of 
the words after ‘‘ lodging.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Banbury (Mr. 
B. Samuelson) was to insert after 
‘‘hired”’ the words “ or used.” 

Mr. AUBERON HERBERT said, a 
friend of his going down to a large con- 
stituency, gave out that he should not 

















hold any meeting at a publichouse, and 
the consequence was that from both 
parties in the constituency he received 
the offer of school rooms and other 
rooms for the holding of his meetings. 
And he was sure that such rooms could 
be obtained wherever an election was to 
be held. And such would be the case 
with the hon. Member for Southwark 
(Mr. Locke) if he left the Bridge House 
Hotel. 

Mr. BRUEN asked whether the word 
‘used’? would not include the use of 
the hotel or publichouse when a candi- 
date was canvassing. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied that he 
should not consider his getting his dinner 
there a purpose connected with the elec- 


tion. 

Mr. BRUEN said, that canvassing 
was something connected with the elec- 
tion. 

Mr. CAWLEY cautioned the Com- 
mittee, lest by making the clause too 
stringent they should defeat their own 
object. If a candidate was taking re- 
freshment in a hotel, and a number of 
his political friends called upon him, 
was he to say he could not see them ? 


Question put, ‘That the words ‘or 
used’ be there inserted.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 163; 
Noes 88: Majority 75. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER moved that 
after ‘‘ publichouse ”’ there should be in- 
serted ‘‘ by a candidate, or by any per- 
son on his behalf.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not think it would be necessary to put 
in the words ‘as a lodging,” but if he 
should find that they were necessary he 
would undertake to put them in on the 
Report. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, 
that he must again suggest the omission 
of the words ‘that of holding a meet- 
ing at which the candidate is present.” 
He did so for this reason. The Com- 
mittee had prohibited the holding of a 
meeting in a publichouse, except where 
a candidate was present. Now, what 
would happen in a town with several 
hundred small publichouses? Why, 
that very publican would go to the can- 
didate and solicit him to hold a meeting 
at his house for his benefit. It was 


most undesirable to expose a candidate 
to solicitation of that kind. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 18, to 
leave out from the word “ except,” in 
line 14, to the word “‘ present,’ in line 
15, both inclusive.”—(I/r. Vernon Har- 
court.) 

Str GEORGE JENKINSON agreed 
with the Amendment; but, at the same 
time, he was strongly convinced that the 
whole clause was impracticable. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
withdraw the clause and bring up a 
fresh one on the Report. It would not 
be the first time the right hon. Gentle- 
man had changed his mind. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he saw 
no necessity for re-considering the clause. 
If on the discussion of a clause it was 
found desirable to amend it, that was no 
reason for withdrawing the clause. He 
thought what had been said by his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Oxford (Mr. V. Harcourt) had much 
weight. The legal definition of a candi- 
date was a man who had been nominated. 
He was willing to omit the words ob- 
jected to. 

Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE said, in the 
county with which he was acquainted 
he could not find a larger room except 
in a publichouse. It might be said that 
a chapel or a school room might be used; 
but there might be great favouritism in 
the use of such buildings. As nomina- 
tions had been done away with, and the 
opportunities of candidates meeting the 
constituents had been diminished, the 
Committee should recollect that if can- 
didates were deprived of the use of a 
public room, the electors might be un- 
able to ascertain who the candidates were. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON observed 
that it appeared from the right hon. 
Gentleman’s definition that any person 
might hire every publichouse in the 
country until the day of nomination, and 
yet be free from liability. 

Mr. AUBERON HERBERT said, 
that when he fought the campaign in 
Berkshire his committee found great 
difficulty in getting rooms. To meet 
this they carried a tent about with them, 
and found it suited exceedingly well. 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that if in canvassing counties candidates 
were not to be allowed to address the 
electors from the window of a public- 
house, or in a room in the building, 
there would be a great restriction of the 
rights of the electors to hear the senti- 
ments of those who wished to represent 
them. 


[ Committee Clause 27. 
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Mr. BERESFORD HOPE reminded 
the Committee that the abolition of 
public nominations had been agreed to 
on the understanding that opportunities 
would be given for candidates to meet 
the constituents in a more decorous 
manner; and on this ground he thought 
meetings should be permitted at public- 
houses. 

Mr. CAWLEY said, that if the right 
hon. Gentleman’s definition of a can- 
didate was correct, the portion of the 
clause already accepted would be of no 
effect. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
definition of a candidate in 21 & 22 Vict. 
c. 87, read thus— 

“ A candidate at any election shall include all 
persons elected to serve in Parliament at such 
election, and all persons nominated as candidates 
at such elections, or who shall have declared 
themselves candidates after the issuing of the 
writ, or after the dissolution or vacancy.” 

Mr. CAWLEY said, that made a 
considerable difference, and as the use 
of school rooms for elections was much 
objected to, he hoped the exception 
would be retained in the clause. 

Sr HENRY HOARE said, he hoped 
that the exception advocated by the hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford (Mr. V. 
Harcourt) would be acceded to. 

Mr. COLLINS stated that the legal 
definition of a candidate did not agree 
with the popular acceptation of the word, 
and expressed his disapproval of any 
prohibition which should prevent can- 
didates from meeting the constituents. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, that in 
large boroughs candidates were accus- 
tomed to address ward meetings. In 
many wards it was impossible to find 
any room which was open to all parties, 
except the rooms connected with public- 
houses, and it would not be right to 
shut the candidates out from the use of 
such rooms. 


Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘ ex- 
cept’ stand part of the Clause.”’ 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 93; 
Noes 128: Majority 35. ; 


On Question, ‘‘ That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” 

Mr. COLLINS said, that candidates 
were now prohibited the use of any room 
where anything eatable or drinkable 
could be obtained. 

Mr.CAVENDISH BENTINCK asked 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
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the Bill to explain whether persons who 
held wine licences were comprised in the 
definition he had given. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he had been 
in the habit of addressing public meet- 
ings in the De Grey Rooms, York, and 
under the clause he should be unable to 
do so. He asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he realized what had been 
done, for the carrying of the Amend- 
ment had reduced the clause to an 
absurdity, because it would prevent a 
meeting being held in any assembly 
room. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would give an 
undertaking to re-consider the matter, 
because the Committee had been taken 
by surprise by the course he had adopted. 
He should regret exceedingly if he were 
compelled to vote against the clause; 
but the carrying of the Amendment had 
reduced electioneering to an absurdity, 
and he must therefore vote against the 
clause as it stood. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that if the 
clause stood in its present form there 
was not a single large room in West- 
minster in which it would be possible to 
hold a public meeting. 


Question put, ‘That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 114; 
Noes 92: Majority 22. 


Clause 28 (Application of 31 & 32 
Vict. c. 125, to this Act). 

Mr. LIDDELL proposed that the 
Committee should now report Progress, 
as the Committee had now arrived at a 
reductio ad absurdum, and it would be 
impossible to hold public meetings at 
all. He wished the Government to con- 
sider the position in which they now 
stood. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER expressed a 
hope that the Committee would pass the 
clause, as there were no Amendments to 
it. It merely proposed that the terms 
‘‘corrupt practices” and “corrupt prac- 
tice” in the Parliamentary Elections Act, 
1868, shall be deemed to include any- 
thing which under this Act renders an 
election void. 

Mr. WHITBREAD suggested that 
the Government should take a little time 
to consider what progress had actually 
been made, and whether they were de- 
termined to make an effort to bring the 
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Bill to a conclusion at present, or ad- 
journ its consideration to an October or 
November Session. 

Viscount SANDON said, a great por- 
tion of the difficulties of the present 
Session had arisen from the want of suffi- 
cient arrangement in many of the im- 
portant measures introduced by the 
Government. October, November, and 
December were three of the most valu- 
able months of the year for the maturing 
and preparation of the business of the 
coming Session, yet these were precisely 
the months which the hon. Member for 
Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) proposed to 
absorb for the purposes of an Autumn 
Session. He could not conceive any- 
thing more fraught with injury to the 
real business of the nation than such a 
proposal, the probable results of which 
rose superior to any mere party con- 
siderations. If next Session the mea- 
sures brought forward by the Govern- 
ment proved to be crude and ill-digested, 
the whole Parliamentary system would 
run the risk of falling into disrepute. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the hon. 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) 
always spoke in the mildest manner ; 
but in this instance he appeared to have 
undertaken the task of holding the nose 
of the House of Commons, while the 
First Lord of the Treasury poured down 
its throat a very nauseous draught. The 
testimony given by different ex-whips 
before the Committee on Public Busi- 
ness was strongly opposed to the holding 
of Autumn Sessions, which ought to be 
reserved for occasions of great national 
importance. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The suggestion 
which my hon. Friend (Mr. Whitbread) 
has made will certainly be considered 
by us. Iam bound to say that I am 
very sensible of the spirit of co-opera- 
tion with which the Committee has ad- 
dressed itself to-night to the considera- 
tion of a clause which, upon first sight, 
appeared to be very easy; but upon 
closer acquaintance, though it seemed to 
everybody a popular view, has been 
found much more difficult than any of 
us anticipated. I cannot, therefore, but 
acknowledge the kindness of the Com- 
mittee in continuing its labours until 
this late hour for the sake of getting 
through the clause. And with that 
sense of its politeness, I do not think 
that we ought to go on with the Bill on 
Thursday. It is quite true that the real 
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duration of our labours depends upon 
the new clauses, which are not in our 
hands. We will, however, consider the 
matter, and announce to-morrow whe- 
ther we will go on with the Bill or not 
on Thursday. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


OCCASIONAL SERMONS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Cowrer-Trmpte, Bill to 
enable Incumbents of Parishes, with the approval 
and consent of the Bishop of the Diocese, to 
admit to the pulpits of their Churches persons 
not in Holy Orders of the Church of England for 
the purpose of delivering occasional sermons or 
lectures, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cowrzr- 
Tempte and Mr.’ THomas Hueues. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 281.] 


MILITARY MANCUVRES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Secretary Carpwett, Bill 
for making provision for facilitating the Manceuvres 
of Troops to be assembled during the ensuing 
autumn, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Secretary 
Carpwett and Sir Henry Srorks. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 279.] 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 2nd August, 1871. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Birrs—Second Reading— 
University Tests (Dublin) [226], debate ad- 
journed ; Hosiery Manufacture (Wages) * [196], 
put off ; Hosiery Manufacture (Wages) (No. 2)* 
[275], put off. 

Committee—Report— Tancred’s-Charities * [239]. 

Third Reading—Telegraph (Money) * [274], and 


passed. 
Withdrawn—Salmon Fisheries (Ireland) (No. 2)* 


[227]; Patents for Inventions * [65]. 


UNIVERSITY TESTS (DUBLIN) BILL. 
(Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Plunket, Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
Viscount Crichton.) 

[Brxt 226.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. FAWCETT, in moving that this 
Bill be now read a second time, said, it 
proposed to carry into effect three ob- 
jects—first, to abolish all religious and 
clerical tests in the University and Tri- 
nity College, Dublin ; secondly, to estab- 
lish a representative Board (consisting 
of a due proportion of the corporate 
body of the College, the teaching body 
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of the University, and the general gra- 
duates) which would have under their 
charge all the academical and educa- 
tional affairs both of the University and 
of the College; and, thirdly, to vest all 
the domestic management of the College 
in a body composed of the senior fel- 
lows and a certain proportion of the 
junior fellows of the College. If the 
Bill passed, it would admit not only 
Catholics, but every Protestant Dissen- 
ter not only to Foundation Scholarships, 
but also to Foundation Fellowships, and 
give them in every respect an equal 
opportunity with every member of the 
Church of England of exercising a go- 
verning power over both the University 
and College, alike in educational and 
domestic concerns. It was, happily, un- 
necessary for him to make any length- 
ened remarks in support of the Bill, 
because, till convinced of the contrary, 
he believed he should have the powerful 
advocacy of the First Minister and the 
Treasury bench ; for he could not bring 
himself to believe that they were not 
anxious to complete the policy with re- 
gard to University education which they 
had this Session carried out in England, 
by extending the same principles they 
applied to Oxford and Cambridge to the 
University of Dublin. As the Univer- 
sity of Dublin consisted of only one 
college, and as it might be difficult for 
English Members precisely to under- 
stand its constitution, he might explain 
that the University of Dublin was in 
most respects exactly analogous to what 
the University of Cambridge would be 
if the only college in that University 
were Trinity College; and the object 
and chief design of the Bill was to make 
the future government of the University 
of Dublin exactly analogous to what the 
government of the University of Cam- 
bridge was at the present moment. The 
new Board he proposed for the acade- 
mical and educational government of 
the University of Dublin and Trinity 
College was formed on principles analo- 
gous to those on which what was known 
as the University Council at Cambridge 
was constituted. In one respect there 
was an important difference between the 
University of Dublin and the University 
of Cambridge. Both at Cambridge and 
Oxford it was well known that it was 
impossible for anyone to obtain a degree 
unless he resided within the precincts of 
the University during a certain portion 


Mr. Faweett 
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of his academical curriculum; but in 
the University of Dublin it was not ne- 
cessary for a man to reside at all in order 
to obtain a degree. In this respect it 
was similar to the London University, 
where men were enabled to take degrees 
without residence, having simply to ap- 
pear at periodical examinations. As a 
matter: of fact, at the present time, as 
he was imformed by the Provost of Tri- 
nity College, it was no uncommon thing 
for clergymen who had been admitted 
to orders without having previously ob- 
tained a degree to discharge their cleri- 
cal duties in England or Wales while 
they were going through the requisite 
steps for obtaining a degree at Dublin. 
It was obvious if the University of 
Dublin were completely thrown open, as 
he proposed, to the whole Irish nation, 
independently of their religious opinions, 
it would bring University education much 
more within the reach of every private 
home in Ireland than the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge did to every Eng- 
lish home, because residence was not 
required in Dublin as it was at the 
English Universities. It was not diffi- 
cult to anticipate the objections that 
would be urged against the Bill. It 
would be said, in the first place, that 
Trinity College had always been a Pro- 
testant institution; and probably they 
might hear taunts about the sudden con- 
version of its authorities in regard to 
this question. Such taunts were always 
unworthy and unwise, and the last place 
in which they should be used was in that 
House. He had had frequent commu- 
nications lately with the Provost of Tri- 
nity College, and with many of the lead- 
ing authorities of the institution, and 
he was prepared most unhesitatingly to 
assert that they were acting in this mat- 
ter with the most implicit good faith, 
and were as anxious to make the mea- 
sure complete and just to all the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland as the holders of the 
most advanced opinions on University 
education. No doubt they had, like 
many other people, changed their minds. 
Some four or five years ago, when he 
first brought the subject before the 
House, they had opposed the abolition 
of the tests; but the circumstances were 
now entirely different from what they 
were four years ago. ‘They felt, and 
avowed it with the most admirable can- 
dour, that directly the Irish Church had 
been abolished their position as the heads 
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of a Protestant institution was com- 
pletely changed, and it was impossible 
for them to maintain the same argu- 
ments they had advanced in previous 
years. In fact, the First Minister should 
be grateful to them for giving him one 
of the first fruits of his great Irish 
Church measure. He only hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman’s cordial ac- 
ceptance of this Bill would show that he 
was grateful to them for the bounty they 
now offered. The authorities of the 
Dublin University felt that it was im- 
possible for them to maintain themselves 
in statu quo. They said they knew that 
there must be a change, and knowing 
also that nothing could be more unfortu- 
nate for an academical institution than to 
be worried by a constant legislative in- 
terference in the spirit of perfect frank- 
ness they wished the change to be made 
should be complete at once. But then 
it might be said the Bill was not ac- 
cepted by the Catholics of Ireland as 
rendering to them the justice they de- 
manded with regard to University edu- 
cation. Now, it should never be forgotten 
that there were Catholics and Catholics 
in Ireland; and when an hon. Gentle- 
man spoke as a Catholic Member, al- 
though prepared to treat his opinions 
with the utmost respect, they all knew, 
when it was said the Catholics desired 
this and that, it was not all, but only a 
portion of the Catholics of Ireland in 
whose name he spoke. He could only 
say no one was more sincerely anxious 
to do perfect justice to the Catholics of 
Ireland than he was. He wished to see 
them placed as regards University edu- 
cation, both in England and Ireland, in 
a position of exact equality with the 
members of the Church of England. 
Speaking without egotism, he believed 
the strongest Catholic Member in that 
House would do him the justice to be- 
lieve that in expressing that feeling he 
was perfectly sincere. He had taken 
every precaution that this Bill should do 
them complete justice. It had been 
drawn by an Irish Catholic, who assured 
him that in every substantial respect it 
would do the Catholics complete justice. 
He had received letters from Catholics 
in all parts of Ireland expressing the 
same opinion. Last night he received a 
letter from a Catholic gentleman whose 
academical career had been most dis- 
tinguished, stating that if this Bill were 
passed no Catholic could demand any- 
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thing more with regard to University 
education in Ireland. He had written 
to that gentleman a week ago, and said 
that if he could point out one word or 
one phrase which, if altered, would 
render greater justice to the Catholics, 
he (Mr. Fawcett) would alter it if the 
alteration were not inconsistent with the 
principle of the Bill. His reply was that 
he did not, as a Catholic, want a single 
letter in the Bill altered. Another ob- 
jection that might possibly be brought 
by some Members on the Treasury bench 
against the Bill was, that the subject 
should be dealt with by the Government 
and not by an independent Member. 
Now, surely, the Government were suf- 
ficiently pledged in legislative obliga- 
tions. If any independent Member could 
deal with this subject—and it was for the 
House to decide this on the second read- 
ing of the Bill—surely the Government 
ought to be grateful to an independent 
Member for taking up one of the sub- 
jects with which they must otherwise 
deal next Session. And if they did not 
a practical injustice would be done to the 
Irish people; for he was informed that 
next year one of the most distinguished 
Catholic students, if the Bill passed, 
would be elected to afellowship at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and would thus obtain 
the just reward of his intellectual attain- 
ments. It might be said that at so late a 
period of the Session there was no chance 
of the Bill passing. Now, it was not for 
him to anticipate the decision of the Go- 
vernment with regard to an Autumn 
Session ; but evenif the opportunity was 
not afforded of proceeding with the Bill, 
yet if the second reading were carried 
by a decided majority, as he believed it 
would be, it would clear the way for 
speedy legislation next Session ; and as 
the fellowship examination was held in 
Trinity College in May, the Bill might 
even then become law in time to enable 
that most distinguished Catholic student 
to whom he had referred to obtain his 
fellowship. He might be asked, in con- 
clusion, why, as an English Member, he 
interested himself so much in Irish edu- 
cation. In reply he would only say— 
first, he was anxious to apply to Ireland 
the same principles of University educa- 
tion which, after a hard struggle, they 
had at length succeeded in applying to 
Oxford and Cambridge; and, second, 
knowing well that there was no academic 
institution which was more distinguished 
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for science and learning than Trinity 
College, Dublin, he was sincerely anxious 
to bring the advantages of its intellectual 
culture within the reach of the great 
body of the Irish people. He begged to 
move that the Bill be now read a second 
time. 

Viscount CRICHTON, in seconding 
the Motion, said, he believed he was 
speaking the mind of the vast majority 
of Irish Protestants when he expressed 
his approval of the Bill, and of the prin- 
ciple of united and unsectarian as op- 
posed to denominational education—a 
principle which he hoped tosee maintained 
and amplified in the system of primary 
education in Ireland. He looked upon 
this measure as the inevitable corollary 
of the Irish Church Bill of two Sessions 
ago. Although protesting against that 
Bill, he was fully prepared to admit the 
principle of religious equality then laid 
down, and he called on the Government 
to carry it out, by applying it to educa- 
tion as well to the Church, and by not 
becoming a party to the establishment of 
a new ascendancy in the room of that 
which they had pulled down. He hoped 
that in assenting to the second reading 
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the Government would give some decla- 
ration of the principle on which they 
were prepared to act with reference to 
the education question in Ireland. 


Motion made, and Question prposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—(Mr. Fawcett.) 


Mr. PIM said, that he had given 
Notice, some time ago, that on the Mo- 
tion for the Second Reading of that Bill 
he would move— 

“That it is inexpedient to proceed further with 


this measure until the whole subject of University 
Education in Ireland is before the House ;” 


but that form of Resolution had been 
found practically inconvenient, and he 
now moved ‘the Previous Question,’ 
in lieu of his original Notice. He found 
no fault with the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) for dealing with 
an Irish question. On the contrary, he 
thought that hon. Gentleman had made 
that question peculiarly his own, and 
had been thoroughly consistent in re- 
gard to it, for that was, he believed, 
the fifth time that the hon. Member 
had brought that subject before the 
House; and on those occasions the Mo- 
tions were strongly opposed by the re- 
presentatives of the University of Dublin. 


Mr. Faweett 
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In 1869 the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Dr. Ball), the present senior 
Member of the University, contented 
himself with stating that the College 
would not oppose the Motion of the 
hon. Member; and in his speech he 
said— 

“Tt is quite plain that you cannot consider the 
case of the University of Dublin, or of Trinity 
College, which is in effect that University, with- 
out considering the position of the other Colleges 
in Ireland. In fact, you must consider, if you 
enter upon the question, the whole system of col- 
legiate education in Ireland.” —[3 Hansard, 
exeviii. 1202.] 

That was precisely what he (Mr. Pim) 
now maintained, and he claimed the 
authority of the right hon. and learned 
Member (Dr. Ball) in support of his 
present Motion. He had no idea of 
blaming the College authorities, who at 
first so strongly opposed that proposi- 
tion, for having changed their opinions, 
and now supporting it; because he 
thought that a man who lived in that 
age, and did not change his opinions 
according to circumstances, must either 
be very unwise or very unobservant of 
the course of events. But he thought 
he was entitled to ask for more definite 
information in regard to the grounds for 
that change of opinion, and the objects 
which the College authorities had in 
view ; and whether the proposal to se- 
curalize Trinity College was expected to 
have a beneficial effect on the whole 
course of University Education in Ire- 
land, or whether it was considered only 
with respect to Trinity College itself. 
Was that proposition supported in order 
to oppose the establishment of a Roman 
Catholic University, or was it with the 
view of saving the endowments of the 
existing University of Dublin? The 
Bill proposed to remove all tests and 
to open all the emoluments of Trinity 
College to persons of all religions on 
equal terms. So far that was fair; but 
it did not satisfy all the requirements 
of the case. Suppose the Bill passed, 
all tests removed, and the education 
purely secular, what would then be the 
difference between Trinity College and 
the colleges in Belfast, Cork, and Gal- 
way? Would not Trinity College be- 
come, in fact, just like another Queen’s 
College? Why not, then, affiliate the 
four undenominational or secular col- 
leges—Dublin, Belfast, Cork, and Gal- 
way—under the University of Dublin, 
and thus have only one mint in Ireland 
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to give the cone of a degree? But, he 
asked, would this arrangement—whe- 
ther by two secular Universities or by 
one only—settle the college question ? 
Would it satisfy the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland? Unless they were satisfied, 
the college question would not be 
settled. Those authorities asked for a 
college connected with religion, and 
under the care of members of their own 
Church. They offered them a college 
without any religion, or, at all events, 
without any particular religion. It might 
be said that they asked for bread and 
that they offered them a stone; but he 
did not know that that would be any- 
thing more acceptable because they of- 
fered the same stone to all others. But 
it might be said that all would be on 
an equality—there would no longer be 
any Protestant ascendancy; why should 
not the Roman Catholics be content ? 
That, however, was not the opinion of 
Dr. Woodlock, the Rector of the Catholic 
University or College in Dublin, who 
said, in a pamphlet (extracts from which 
the hon. Member read to the House) 
that if Trinity College should be secu- 
larized as was now proposed, so far from 
being a preferable, it would be a much 
more objectionable institution than the 
existing one. Such a statement from a 
man of Dr. Woodlock’s position and in- 
fluence did not warrant them in expect- 
ing a settlement of the University ques- 
tion by the arrangement now proposed. 
But it might be said that the Christian 
character and influence of Trinity Col- 
lege would still be kept up. He did not 
think it would—at least, permanently. 
But admit it, for the sake of argument. 
By Christian, the supporters of that Bill 
must mean Protestant, for certainly they 
did not expect that the influence of the 
College would be Roman Catholic. 
Would that tend to reconcile the Roman 
Catholics to the new arrangement? On 
that subject he might quote the opinion 
of the Rev. Dr. Haughton, Fellow of 
Trinity College, given in a pamphlet 
rng in 1868. Dr. Haughton 
said— 


“Let us now inquire how the secularization of 
Trinity College would please the Roman Catholic 
party in Ireland. The Roman Catholic clergy 
warn their flocks against Trinity College as a 
Protestant institution, necessarily dangerous to 
the principles of Catholic students ; and in thus 
warning them they are practically wise, for it is 
simply impossible for 70 Catholics to associate 
with 1,100 Protestants, as equals and fellow- 
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students, without renouncing more or less the 
narrow views respecting Protestants that prevail 
among the higher circles of their hierarchy. 
It would not satisfy the just demands 
of the Irish Catholics for University education, 
merely to admit them to the fellowships and 
scholarships of a secularised college, the principle 
of which they must feel bound to condemn.” 
Those were the words of a Fellow of the 
College, published before the College 
authorities had decided on supporting 
the present measure. The Roman Ca- 
tholics had now an admitted grievance 
in being forced to go for a degree to a 
Protestant University. They offered 
them colleges wholly without religion, 
and they expected them to accept their 
proposal with gratitude, because all were 
placed on the same level. They might 
think a united undenominational educa- 
tion the most desirable for the State, 
and the best for both Protestants and 
Roman Catholics; but what right had 
they to force that system upon an un- 
willing people? The hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) said that many 
Roman Catholics were perfectly satisfied 
with his proposal. No doubt, there were 
some who would be quite satisfied with 
Trinity College when thus secularized ; 
but he did not think they represented 
fairly the great body of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. Could they not 
conceive that a Roman Catholic might 
think his son ought to be educated at an 
institution where he would be under the 
care of persons of his own religion, and 
that he might have a conscientious ob- 
jection to sending him to an institution 
of a different character? Why should 
they debar Catholics from the highest 
honours conferred upon learning because 
they refused to receive instruction which 
was not based upon religion? If they 
did, they inflicted upon them a disability 
which was incurred for conscience’ sake. 
To refuse a degree to persons who had 
acquired the requisite knowledge at a 
sectarian college was a manifest inter- 
ference with the rights of conscience. 
The proposed arrangement would not 
satisfy the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 
The Catholic College would still exist, 
and would claim a charter at their hands. 
They could not permanently resist a 
claim which was urged in the name of 
three-fourths of the people of Ireland, 
and which was essentially just, because 
it was the remedy for a real grievance— 
an unjust exclusion, oppressive to the 
conscience. Eventually, either by that 
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Parliament or by a Parliament in Dublin, 
the Catholic College would be recog- 
nized and established ; but they would 
have destroyed the Protestant one—they 
would have converted the old Protestant 
seat of learning into a purely secular 
college. He wished now to consider 
the effect on Trinity College itself. The 
Bill proposed to open the fellowships 
and the government of the College to 
men of all religions, or of no religion at 
all. How would that work? Would 
they admit clergymen of all religious 
communions? If their plan was to suc- 
ceed, they must have the clergy of both 
Churches, or not have the clergy of 
either; otherwise there was no equality. 
Did they, then, expect to have clerical 
fellows, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic? Could any Irishman expect 
that that would work satisfactorily— 
that the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
clerical fellows would pull well and 
amicably together? It would certainly 
be something new for Ireland. No! 
the result must eventually be the exclu- 
sion of all clergymen from at least the 
Governing Body of the College. But 
what was to become of the Divinity 
School? There was nothing about it in 
the Bill; but he could appeal to a very 
high authority—the authority of Dr. 
Lloyd, the respected Provost. Dr. Lloyd 
said— 

“Tts immediate effect would be to secularize 
Trinity College, and to separate altogether from 
it the Divinity School, which is at present, and 
was from the outset, one of its most important 
departments. The separation of the 
Divinity School from Trinity College, and its for- 
mation into a distinct ecclesiastical college, would 
be an unmixed evil. The effects of class education 
in narrowing the mind are too obvious to be in- 
sisted on; and to these effects would be added, 
in the case of the clergy, the development of the 
sacerdotal spirit. The separate education of the 
clergy tends to priesteraft and bigotry; and 
these tendencies will in the long run force their 
way through all artificial restraints, and be de- 
veloped in action.” 
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Those were not his words, but those of 
a man whose personal qualifications, 
joined to his high position, entitled him 
to speak with authority. Certainly it 
would be impossible to retain the Divi- 
nity School after any large number of 
Roman Catholics had become members 
of the Senate or Governing Board; 
neither would it be consistent with the 
principles of equality and fair dealing to 
retain a Protestant Divinity School un- 


less there were also a Catholic Divinity 


Mr. Pim 
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School. They must either have both or 
neither. No one would propose to have 
both. It would, therefore, be impos- 
sible permanently to retain the faculty 
of Theology. The Divinity School must 
be separated from the College, and that 
would be a very serious loss to the Col- 
lege, and a great injury to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of Ireland. It would 
truly be ‘an unmixed evil.”’ Then 
what was to be done with the College 
chapel? Were the daily, or even the 
weekly, services to be kept up? If so, 
what became of the great principle of 
equality? Perhaps it was intended to 
build a chapel for the Roman Catholics 
opposite the present chapel, and one of 
the Catholic clerical fellows could offi- 
ciate. That would be fair, and would 
carry out fully the principle of equality. 
He only wished it might work satisfac- 
torily to both parties. No! When 
they had got rid of the clerical Fellows 
and the Divinity School, the rest of the 
programme was simple. The daily, 
and even the weekly, services must be 
given up. The College would be purely 
secular. They might erase the word 
‘‘religion’’ from the Preamble of the 
Bill. Trinity College might still continue 
a ‘school of learning,’ but it would no 
longer be a ‘‘ school of religion.’”? When 
all that was done—tests abolished—the 
system of equality fully carried out— 
several Roman Catholics on the Govern- 
ing Board—no clerical fellows — no 
Divinity School—no service in the chapel 
—what would be the result as respected 
the students—what would be the effect 
on the College as a ‘‘ place of learning?” 
Again, he supported himself with the 
authority of the Provost. Dr. Lloyd 
said— 

‘The secularization of Trinity College would 
satisfy no party in Ireland. The members of the 
Established Church would thereby lose the privi- 
lege which they now possess and prize—that, 
namely, of having the religious instruction of 
their sons provided for and imparted along with 
their secular teaching ; and one of the first conse- 
quences of the change would be the removal of 
Protestants of wealth and station to the English 
Universities, and the consequent degradation of 
the University of Dublin.” 


He could add nothing to those words. 
He fully recognized their truth, and he 
contemplated the pe og with dismay. 
The supporters of that measure said 
that the Bill followed the English prece- 
dent. True; but the circumstances of 
England and of Ireland were totally dif- 
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ferent. In England the great majority 
of the classes likely to send their sons to 
Oxford and Cambridge belonged to the 
Established Church, and their competi- 
tion would be with Protestant Noncon- 
formists. The points of agreement were 
many, and the differences were insigni- 
cant when compared with the wide 
divergence of opinion which separated 
Protestants from Roman Catholics in 
Ireland. But the differences which 
might arise between Churchmen and 
Nonconformists in the government of 
the English colleges were comparatively 
easy of adjustment compared with the 
difficulties which must beset a college 
in Ireland under Protestant and Roman 
Catholic management. Appeal was made 
to the harmony and good feeling which 
had always existed between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics as fellow-students, 
and to the value of the life-long friend- 
ships which had thus been formed. He 
fully admitted all that; he was sensible 
of the great value of that kindly inter- 
course, and he would gladly promote its 
continuance; but he maintained that 
that harmony and good feeling had ex- 
isted only because the government of 
the College had- been in the hands of 
one party exclusively. The heads of 
the College had treated the Roman Ca- 
tholic and Nonconformist students with 
liberality, and those students had been 
received by their fellow-students on terms 
of perfect equality. No B vs of con- 
troversy could arise, for all the arrange- 
ments and the whole government had 
been in the hands of the Protestant 
authorities. But when half the Council 
or Governing Board were Roman Catho- 
lies that harmony would cease, and 
would give place to a struggle for mas- 
tery, in which, as in every other contest, 
the victory would, in the end, remain 
with the party which could bring up the 
largest number of recruits. They could 
not unite Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics on equal terms in an educational 
establishment of any kind. He was 
told that that was done elsewhere; but 
he was sure that it could not be done— 
for the present, at least—in Ireland. 
They might as well try to unite oil and 
water; they might mix them by force, 
but there was no chemical union, and as 
soon as the external pressure was with- 
drawn, they would separate and resume 
their respective qualities. Both were 
good and useful if they left them alone, 
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but the attempt to force them into union 
injured both. The attempt to force a 
union had never succeeded, while the 
contrary policy had been thoroughly 
successful. Take the case of Prussia. 
He knew there were united schools 
there, and united—not undenominational 
—colleges; but those, he believed, were 
the exceptions: separate schools and 
colleges for Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants were the rule. What had been 
the result? Both Protestants and Ro- 
man Catholics were well - instructed, 
thoroughly loyal to the institutions of 
their country, and they lived together in 
harmony and good fellowship. What 
more did they want? They proposed 
to effect that result in Ireland by forcing 
on her people what they called a united 
unsectarian education. Prussia had ef- 
fected it by allowing them to be educa- 
ted apart. He preferred the practical 
experience of Prussia to their theory. 
There was one difficulty which he had 
not yet referred to—partly because it 
might be obviated; and if that Bill 
should pass into law, he trusted it would 
be provided against. It was the Pro- 
vostship, Again he referred to the au- 
thority of Dr. Lloyd. He said, in the 
pamphlet which he (Mr. Pim) had 
already quoted— 

“ Another objection to Mr. Faweett’s proposal 
is one connected with the government of the 
College. The Provost of Trinity College is ap- 
pointed by the Crown ; and there can be no doubt 
that every effort would be made by Roman Ca- 
tholics on the occasion of each vacancy in the 
office, to secure the appointment of a co-religionist. 
To this consideration all others would be post- 
poned; and the result would inevitably be the 
nomination of persons imperfectly qualified. But 
this is not all. The men so appointed would 
generally be selected on account of their fitness 
to carry out the designs of the predominant party 
in the Roman Catholic Church—or, in other 
words, they would be men of Ultramontane prin- 
ciples. Thus one of two things—each of them 
deplorable—would ensue: either the Ultramon- 
tane Provost would succeed in revolutionizing the 
College, or a state of internal warfare would be 
engendered within its walls, which must end in 
anarchy.” 

Yes ! there would be a constant struggle 
renewed at every vacancy. If would 
become a political appointment, and 
perhaps the only way of solving the 
difficulty would be to appoint a Pro- 
testant and a Roman Catholic alter- 
nately. But how injuriously would 
that operate on the College itself! 
Ability and learning would no longer 
be the qualification for the office, and 
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perhaps the man in every way best 
suited would necessarily be passed over, 
merely because it was the turn for the 
appointment of a Roman Catholic. The 
Provost was the only officer of the Col- 
lege who was appointed by the Crown ; 
and he trusted, if that Bill should ever 
become law, that the Crown might be 
willing to give up its patronage, and 
that some arrangement might be made 
by which the election should vest in the 
College itself, and thus that office might 
be removed from the list of political 
appointments which were far too nume- 
rous in Ireland. The College authori- 
ties, in supporting that Bill, expected 
that, as no one could become a member 
of the Council of the University, or of 
the Hebdomadal Board until after seve- 
ral years of college life, so every new 
member of the Governing Body would 
have become imbued with the spirit of 
the place before he obtained authority. 
He (Mr. Pim) wished it might be so. 
Certainly the change would be slow and 
gradual, and would probably be scarcely 
perceptible during the lives of most of 
the present fellows. He feared that 
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had had its influence in inducing them 


to adopt their present action. They 
naturally thought lightly of difficulties 
which were only to be felt in the future, 
and were induced to trust their succes- 
sors to the chapter of accidents. A 
college within the walls of which young 
men resided, away from their homes and 
families, was wholly different from a 
mere educational establishment without 
residence, such as the London Univer- 
sity and the Universities of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. If Christianity were 
anything more than a name, such a 
college ought to have some stated ob- 
servance of religion, and with a stated 
observance of religion how could such a 
college be other than denominational ? 
The secular system would not satisfy 
the feelings which were deeply im- 
planted in man. The Roman Catholics 
of Ireland believed in the faith which 
they professed, and therefore they wished 
for a college under the religious influ- 
ence of their own Church. The Pro- 
testants of Ireland had a similar belief, 
and unless changed from what they now 
were, they would cease to send their 
sons to Trinity College when its religious 
and Protestant influence was gone. In 
conclusion, he trusted that whenever the 
House came to deal with the question 
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of University education in Ireland, it . 
would be to institute a complete system 
which should do full justice both to 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, and 
to those who valued Christian teaching 
as well as to those who did not. 

Sir ROWLAND BLENNERHAS. 
SETT*: The Bill under discussion is a 
Bill to alter the constitution of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and to abolish tests in 
that institution. It has for its object to 
settle, at least in part, the Irish Univer- 
sity education question. Considering 
the period of the Session at which we 
are now arrived, it is perfectly clear that 
this Bill, even if it were satisfactory in 
every respect, cannot become law. If 
we pass the second reading and proceed 
no further, we shall only assent to the 
principle of the Bill, and thereby pass 
an abstract Resolution on the subject of 
Irish University education. By so doing 
we shall greatly embarrass ourselves 
when we come to deal with it, with a 
view to an immediate settlement. It 
would be most unfortunate if the House 
should, by a hasty decision to-day, ham- 
per its future action in a matter of so 
much importance. It is most undesir- 
able to touch a question of such magni- 
tude till Parliament is able to give it 
the time and thought which are abso- 
lutely necessary in order to arrive at a 
satisfactory solution. For these reasons 
I put on the Notice Paper the Motion I 
have now the honour to second. If it 
is carried, we shall not have expressed 
any opinion on this Bill or its principle. 
We simply decline to read it a second 
time at present, and under present cir- 
cumstances. These reasons would hold 
good if the Bill were satisfactory as far 
as it went, but it is, in truth, eminently 
unsatisfactory. It is crude in conception 
and loosely drawn. Under it a Catholic 
Professor might be appointed to teach 
theology to a class of Protestant students 
of Divinity. A large section of the Irish 
people have objected to the present 
Queen’s University and Queen’s Col- 
leges, both on religious and on educa- 
tional grounds. The sincerity and strength 
of their convictions have been attested 
by the subscription of £7,000 or £8,000 
a-year, till the total sum collected has 
exceeded £150,000, for the establishment 
of an organ of University teaching in 
harmony with them. The House, if it 
reads this Bill a second time, will meet 
the complaints of the Irish Catholics 
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against the existing three Queen’s Col- 
leges by merely asserting that is is ad- 
visable to establish a fourth. Such a 
course would only tend to increase the 
number, and confirm the opinion of 
those in Ireland who do not consider it 
safe to trust their interests to the Im- 
perial Parliament. It is hardly possible 
to overrate the importance of this ques- 
tion. The establishment of proper Uni- 
versity education in Ireland is one of 
the most serious subjects for the consi- 
deration of statesmen and politicians. 
Nothing tends more to the formation of 
a sound public opinion in a nation than 
a system of higher education suited to 
the traditions, circumstances, and wishes 
of the people; nothing is more needed 
in a country than a sound public opi- 
nion; nothing in Ireland is more con- 
spicuous by its absence. Great fault is 
often found with the violent tone of Irish 
newspapers, and I regret that Parlia- 
ment has passed laws which in some 
way tend to interfere with the liberty of 
the Press. It would have been wiser, 


instead of taking to those measures of 
repression, which cannot last long, to 


have established a system of higher edu- 
cation to counteract whatever was un- 
healthy in the influence of journalism. 
In Ireland the power of the Press has 
become nearly unlimited, by the fact 
that day after day every passion, every 
illusion of the hour, every national, so- 
cial, and religious prejudice finds there 
its organ. It fosters at the same time a 
half education which is extremely inju- 
rious to precision of thought; and in 
the interest of true knowledge a solid 
and trustworthy bulwark is required to 
resist it. The most effectual means to 
control the power of the Press, and to 
counteract anything which may be un- 
healthy in its influence, is by the autho- 
rity of a University worthy to be consi- 
dered the highest court of appeal for 
the intellectual forces of the nation. A 
national University ought to be the 
guardian of true scientific tradition, the 
home of prudent and regular investiga- 
tion. It should rule and correct opinion, 
and lead it back when wrong into the 
right course. A great political philoso- 
pher once said that if he were given the 
making of a nation’s ballads he cared 
not who made its laws. The power once 
possessed by popular poetry is now ex- 
ercised by general literature—that lite- 
rature must needs be influenced by a 
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_ University, as it in its turn cannot 
ail to shape and fashion the ideas out 
of which laws and political systems grow. . 
What a really national and scientific 
University can do to elevate, ennoble, 
and strengthen a nation, is shown by 
the history of the University of Berlin. 
In 1810, after the peace of Tilsit, Prussia 
was reduced to a third rank among the 
nations. Her territorial limits were 
hardly, if at all, greater than those of 
the present kingdom of Belgium. King 
Frederick William III. and his Coun- 
cillors had to look for new methods to 
raise their fallen country. By the eman- 
cipation of capital and labour, they en- 
listed large classes in the work of rege- 
neration. To conquer for Prussia the 
supremacy of intellect, to elevate her 
humiliated people, to link her cause to 
the cause of Germany, they founded the 
University of Berlin. A great work was 
cut out for that University to do, and it 
splendidly fulfilled its mission. It raised 
and directed the national feeling in 
Prussia, it influenced considerably the 
other Universities of Germany, and no 
one can justly say that it has not con- 
tributed quite as much to the glory and 
to the power of Prussia as the genius of 
her statesmen, the skill of her generals, 
the heroism of her soldiers, or even the 
folly of her enemies. The history of the 
University of Bonn, in the Rhenish Pro- 
vinces of the Prussian monarchy, is al- 
most a more striking instance of what a 
great University can dotocreate and guide 
opinion and foster national life. What 
we want in Ireland is a system of Na- 
tional University education, which, by 
taking into account the religious convic- 
tions of the nation and the claims of 
science, shall elevate the intellectual 
vision, without wounding the religious 
sentiment, of the Irish people. To found 
such a system it is necessary that Par- 
liament should consider, not a Bill of 
very restricted scope proposed by a pri- 
vate Member, but a large and carefully 
prepared measure introduced by respon- 
sible Ministers of the Crown. I give 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Fawcett) and 
those who think with him, both in this 
House and out-of-doors, the credit for 
wishing to give to Ireland what they 
consider the best system of education ; 
but let the abstract merits of their sys- 
tem be what they may, it is absolutely 
unsuited to the circumstances of the coun- 
try, for it does not take into account the 
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traditions, circumstances, and wishes of 
the people. Cicero describes Cato as 
acting in the commonwealth upon school 
paradoxes, which exercised the minds of 
young students in the Stoic philosophy. 
And this is precisely the conduct of doc- 
trinaires who make no diagnosis of the 
political body they prescribe for. The 
hon. Gentleman, in the science which he 
knows best, would not dream of urging 
an abstract principle to its logical con- 
clusion in total disregard of cireum- 
stances. But, in the question of Irish 
education, he does not seem to shrink 
from thrusting down the throats of the 
Irish people his educational nostrum in 
haughty defiance of all disturbing ele- 
ments. Those persons who are in favour 
of the cause which this Bill is intended 
to advance are not the first persons who 
have had their educational nostrum for 
Ireland. Soon after the Anglo-Norman 
invasion, the Anglo-Norman ecclesiastics 
made several attempts to establish their 
favourite system of University Educa- 
tion in that country. They failed be- 
cause they did not take into considera- 
tion Irish customs, traditions, and ideas. 
After the Reformation, more persistent 
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efforts were made to force upon Ireland 
a University system uncongenial to the 


country. In the reign of Elizabeth 
Trinity College was founded. It had 
at first as little success as any of the 
institutions of the pre-Reformation time. 
The Protestant nobility sent their sons 
to England. The Catholics sent their 
sons elsewhere. The State had over and 
over again to step forward to support 
this new creation, and students were 
chiefly attracted to it by a long array of 
bribes. Notwithstanding its large pos- 
sessions, its monopoly of higher educa- 
tion, and its great privileges, it was 
confessedly a failure as a scientific in- 
stitution ; it remained languishing and 
mendicant. In those days the effects of 
trying to force upon the Irish people a 
system of education distasteful to them 
were many and various. In the first 
place, the Anglo-Norman and Celtic Ca- 
tholics were driven into foreign alliances 
and into rebellion with such success that 
Elizabeth’s educational projects failed. 
In the second place, Ireland offered a 
great field for the activity of Jesuit mis- 
sionaries. The Jesuits naturally devoted 
all their energies to the organization of 
a Catholic party by fusing together the 
Anglo-Norman Catholics and the Celts, 
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and by the foundation of schools and 
colleges on such a system as had the 
confidence of the people. Another effect, 
and a most remarkable one, of this 
Elizabethan policy, which was founded 
on the same arbitrary and dogmatic 
principle as that of the hon. Gentleman, 
was the foundation of Ivish colleges 
abroad. These colleges were originally 
founded to supply the wants of colleges 
at home suited to the people. They 
were supported chiefly by collections 
made in Ireland. During the reign of 
Elizabeth, while Trinity College was al- 
most deserted, Irish colleges were es- 
tablished at Salamanca, Alcala, Lisbon, 
Douai, and Antwerp. That was the re- 
sult of Queen Elizabeth’s endeavour to 
impose upon the Irish people what she 
considered in her day the best system of 
education. The ‘same system was con- 
tinued under James I., and so was the 
answer of the Irish people, who estab- 
lished colleges at Tournay, Lille, Lou- 
vain, and Paris. In the reign of 
Charles I. they founded others at Rome 
and Prague. If the value of educational 
establishments could be measured by the 
sacrifices which they cost their founders, 
then these Irish colleges would deserve 
to rank with, or take precedence of the 
noblest foundations of William of Wayne- 
flete, or of William of Wykeham. The 
persecution of Cromwell which followed 
was too severe to allow of any great 
foundation abroad; but, by the almost 
complete destruction of the educated 
laity at home, the clerical element be- 
came more and more dominant in civil, 
political, and educational affairs, and so 
matters stood down to the end of the 
last century. In 1787 the question of 
University education again began to be 
considered, and the Irish House of Com- 
mons recommended the creation of a 
second University in Dublin. A policy 
of compromise was then suggested. It 
was proposed that there should be a 
Protestant Episcopalian University, and 
a University for Catholics and Dissen- 
ters. This policy gave satisfaction to 
no one, and was allowed to fall into 
oblivion for a time. The State, how- 
ever, gradually fell back upon it, and 
in 1845 and 1850 it was applied by the 
foundation of the three Queen’s Colleges, 
and by the creation of a directing and 
examining body called the Queen’s Uni- 
versity. The constitution of these Col- 
leges and of that University did not 
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prove satisfactory to the Catholics, for 
whose use they were mainly founded. 
It would be easy to show that they have 
not obtained drafts of students from the 
Catholic schools corresponding to those 
they have received from the Protestant 
schools. Numbers of Catholics, who 
would have gone to a University if 
there had been one in Ireland founded 
on principles congenial to them, have 
remained in inefficient grammar schools 
to complete their education. The griev- 
ance under which these persons labour 
has been often dwelt on in Parliament, 
and its reality has been allowed by suc- 
cessive Ministries. As to the manner in 
which Irish University education should 
be reformed opinions differ. A large 
number of Irish Catholics wish that a 
Charter should be given to the Catholic 
University. This plan has found favour 
beyond the ranks of the Catholic body, 
and even among the fellows of Trinity. 
It was the plan proposed by Lord Mayo 
when hon. Gentlemen opposite sat on 
this side of the House. It was objected 
to it that the multiplication of Universi- 
ties would tend to lower the value of the 
University degree. For this and other 
reasons, which are well known to the 
House, the plan came to nothing. The 
desire of Lord Russell’s Government to 
remodel the constitution of the Queen’s 
University, so as to enable it to give 
degrees to students not educated at the 
Queen’s Colleges, also came to nothing. 
Other methods remain. One of them is 
the method proposed by this Bill. An- 
other is to supersede the two existing 
Universities by one open to all comers. 
And a third to supersede the two exist- 
ing Universities by a University presid- 
ing over and directing collegiate educa- 
tion and student life. As to the scheme 
proposed by this Bill, it can only be re- 
garded as illusory. The teaching body 
of Trinity is well and densely filled. A 
crowd of candidates, long prepared, have 
been ready for every opening, and will, 
of course, still be ready. It is not pre- 
tended that there is equality in the pre- 
liminary conditions of Catholic and Pro- 
testant aspirants to the teaching office. 
Catholic teachers, it appears to me, might 
hope to be introduced, in the ordinary 
state of things, at the Greek Kalends. 
A generation ago Trinity was open to 
Catholic students, and the result has 
been failure. A generation ago Catholics 
were eligible for Professorships, and 
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there is but one member of the profes- 
sorial body a Catholic at the present 
moment. A generation hence, if we were 
to be content with the hon. Gentleman’s 
plan, the same spectacle would be seen. 
This measure, moreover, would, if passed, 
only lead to further agitation. All Ca- 
tholics intended for the priesthood would 
be by the force of circumstances shut out 
from University life. All Catholic lay 
students in clerical schools would be re- 
strained from going to the College. The 
measure would not, certainly, be ap- 
proved of in the Queen’s Colleges. As 
seats of the secular system, they would 
clearly fare ill in competition with un- 
dogmatic Trinity ; and despite all that 
has been said, I persist in thinking that 
the scheme is not really congenial to 
the sentiments of Trinity itself. It is 
not my intention to criticize the other 
two plans—I merely wish to point out 
that the proposal we have now before 
us does not conduce to the real settle- 
ment of this question. If the Catholics 
of Ireland objected to the Queen’s Col- 
leges on religious and _ educational 
grounds, they will object to this scheme 
for the same reasons. Under it, Catholic 
theology would remain without the ani- 
mating contact of secular learning. The 
bulk of the Catholic laity would be left 
without the advantage of higher educa- 
tion, and while the hon. Gentleman 
would have secured to ecclesiastical 
power its present place in the social 
system of Ireland, he would — equally 
perhaps against his intention—have ex- 
cluded the influence of instructed Ca- 
tholic opinion. 


Previous Question proposed, ‘That that 
Question be now put.” —(JDf. Pim.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had lis- 
tened with great interest to the speech 
delivered by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) in 
moving the second reading of a Bill of 
great importance relating to a most 
complicated subject. His hon. Friend 
anticipated that the Government would 
support the Bill because it carried out 
that principle of religious equality on 
which their own measures in regard to 
Ireland had been based. Now, if this 
were the month of February instead of 
the month of August, he apprehended 
the duty of the Government would be 
clear. They would have the option of 
either supporting the Bill or else bring- 
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ing forward a measure in lieu of it ; but, 
under existing circumstances, the House 
was asked to assent to the second reading 
of the Bill without there being, according 
to the general belief and impression, the 
smallest prospect of proceeding to prac- 
tical legislation on the subject to which 
it referred. Well, he (Mr. Gladstone) 
asked himself what was the general rule 
applicable to a proposal for the second 
reading of an important Bill in the de- 
clining and dying days of the Session, 
when there was not the faintest pro- 
spect of carrying it through. He did 
not hesitate to say that this general rule 
appeared to him to be one that ought 
not lightly to be dispensed with, be- 
cause, if for the convenience of making 
a popular assertion they allowed them- 
selves to depart from the salutary prac- 
tice imposed by such rule, they might 
depend upon it that sooner or later they 
would suffer for the weakness of their 
conduct. His proposition was this, that 
it was not in accordance with the sound 
and ordinary Parliamentary usage to 
vote for the second reading of an im- 
portant Bill except with a view to prac- 
tical legislation upon the subject to 
which it related. Of course, there had 
been exceptions. Last year the Govern- 
ment voted in favour of the second read- 
ing of the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham) in reference 
to the Ballot, although they did not in- 
tend to support the passing of such 
Bill, but intended to introduce, and they 
did subsequently introduce, a Bill of 
their own dealing with the same ques- 
tion; that was the only example known 
of a Government voting for the second 
reading of a Bill at the end of the 
Session by way of making manifestation 
when there was no chance of proceeding 
with it. And at that period of the Ses- 
sion they had entertained considerable 
hopes of being able to pass their measure 
through Parliament. All the argu- 
ments he had heard in favour of reading 
this Bill a second time were founded 
upon the expediency of asserting a prin- 
ciple, and thus, in fact, converting the 
second reading of a Bill into a mere 
abstract Resolution. He remembered 
one noteable case which bore upon the 
wisdom of passing an abstract Resolu- 
tion apart from the intention to go on 
and give effect to it. In 1839 the im- 
portant question of the union of the two 
Canadas came before Parliament, and 
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when Lord Russell, in the month of 
June, proposed to pass an abstract de- 
claration to the effect that the two 
Canadas ought to be united, Sir Robert 
Peel pointed out that his Lordship, if he 
entertained the idea of legislating upon 
the matter, should take the proper and 
legitimate course of laying on the Table 
a plan for carrying out that object, and 
he stated his strong objections to being 
bound to the principle of a measure ex- 
cept in connection with those details 
by which effect was to be given to it. 
Her Majesty’s Government agreed with 
the hon. Member for Brighton that it 
was highly desirable to abolish religious 
tests in the University of Dublin, and to 
deal with the question of the higher 
education in Ireland on the principle of 
religious equality, but, at the same time, 
it was by no means desirable virtually to 
pass an abstract Resolution by agreeing 
to the second reading of this Bill. They 
welcomed the hon. Gentleman as a 
fellow-labourer in the same field of legis- 
lation, but this was a very different 
thing from saying that it was desir- 
able or consistent to assert the prin- 
ciple embodied in the Bill, apart from 
all real responsibility as to the means of 
giving it effect, and to become mere 
bidders of general favour by giving a 
public pledge without having considered 
the means of its effectual redemption. 
The Motion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for the City of Dublin (Mr. 
Pim) was intended to invite the House 
to refrain from passing any opinion on 
the present occasion respecting the 
merits of the Bill. This appeared to 
him to be a reasonable Motion, and one 
perfectly compatible with what he had 
just assumed to be the principle of the 
measure. His hon. Friend who moved 


the second reading said that this Bill 
claimed the gratitude of the Govern- 


ment. He (Mr. Gladstone) admitted 
that within certain limits it did. It was 
said to be a measure of which the Go- 
verning Body of the University of Dublin 
had approved, thus practically acknow- 
ledging its altered circumstances since 
the abolition of the Established Church 
in Ireland; and much credit he (Mr. 
Gladstone) thought was due to that 
learned body for having made such an 
acknowledgment. It must be confessed 
that as far as regarded the abolition of 
religious tests, the present was an abso- 
lute and a complete measure. It ap- 
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peared to him a somewhat remarkable 
circumstance in the case of a Bill so 
seriously affecting the University of 
Dublin, that the senior Member for the 
University (Dr. Ball) was absent from 
the House. 

An hon. Member remarked that he 
was absent through illness. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowse): He was at 
- the Belfast Assizes the other day. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he regretted 
that the right hon. Member was absent 
from whatever cause. He should have 
been extremely glad to see the right 
hon. Gentleman in his place, but, at all 
events, he would, in the presence of one 
of the Members for the University, re- 
cord in the most distinct terms this con- 
clusion :—All that the present Bill con- 
ceded was conceded irrevocably, and a 
stand-point established from which they 
might go forward but not backward. 
As an entire and absolute prohibition of 
religious tests in the University the Bill 
was ‘proposed by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Brighton, and as such pro 
tanto it was accepted by the Government. 
As far as the main and leading proposi- 
tion of the Bill was concerned, his hon. 
Friend the Member for Brighton had 
gained his object by the introduction of 
the measure, and from all who would 
support the Bill, as well as from many 
who would be unable to join in the vote 
which he asked the House to give, his 
hon. Friend would obtain as emphatic a 
recognition of the principle as he himself 
could desire. In his own (Mr. Glad- 
stone’s) acceptance of that principle, as 
far as words would supply it, he trusted 
that nothing was wanting, either in 
point of clearness or in point of force. 
His hon. Friend had referred to the 
position and claims of the Roman Ca- 
tholic population, and had stated that 
there were Catholics and Catholics; that 
to the views of some he was altogether 
opposed, while to the views of others he 
was friendly, and by this very Bill had 
given them effectual aid. His hon. 
Friend also had read a declaration con- 
tained in a letter from a distinguished 
Roman Catholic gentleman who had at- 
tained honours in the University of 
Dublin, and who thought the Bill was 
all that could be desired. His hon. 
Friend, however, as a representative 
professing popular opinions, knew per- 
fectly well that in order to ascertain the 
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opinions of classes they must be con- 
tent to learn them, in a considerable 
measure, from the representatives sent 
to the House of Parliament. If this 
principle were overthrown, and if the 
representatives of Ireland were to be 
regarded but as so many units in 
the House, without being allowed to 
carry with them any degree, however 
moderate, of authority or influence in 
the name of their country, such a course 
in practice would be attended with very 
inconvenient consequences. Therefore, 
without laying down any absolute rule 
upon the subject, it was plain that they 
must not allow too great weight to in- 
dividual communications privately made 
to Members of the House in comparison 
with the declarations publicly made by 
the chosen representatives of the Irish 
people. This he said not because he 
was at all aware whether it would be 
presile for the House ultimately to 
egislate in accordance with the view of 
many Irish Members upon this subject, 
but because he recognized the claim of 
the Irish Members, in the first place, to 
a full and complete hearing upon the 
question. His hon. Friend in moving 
the second reading of this Bill had 
declared that he did not see why the 
second reading should not be followed 
by proceedings upon the Bill itself. His 
hon. Friend had heard something of a 
sitting in the autumn, and though he 
did not know whether there would be a 
sitting or not, he thought there could 
be no reason why Gentlemen who were 
reasonably disposed should not go for- 
ward with the measure and carry it into 
an Act of Parliament. Such, at least, 
was his statement when introducing the 
Bill. But what was the meaning at- 
tached to being ‘‘ reasonably disposed ?”” 
Why, being disposed to agree in all 
points with his hon. Friend. This was 
a Bill for the reform of the University 
of Dublin, and if its provisions were 
seriously to be considered, he could not 
sufficiently express his surprise at the 
advice given to the House by his hon. 
Friend, himself a Professor in one of 
the English Universities, that it was 
practicable to go forward with such a 
measure, introduced in the month of 
July, and proposed to be read a second 
time on the 2nd of August, unless, in- 
deed, his hon. Friend was laughing in 
his sleeve. His hon. Friend had stated 
that the Bill did complete justice to the 
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ferred on them a very valuable boon, 
but that it did them complete justice he 
was unable to admit. He constantly 
heard speculations and criticisms about 
the supposed intentions and ambiguous 
policy of the Government with regard 
to the higher education in Ireland. 

‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Three or four Gen- 
tlemen, it seemed, confirmed that state- 
ment; but if ever there was a question 
upon which the leading outlines of the 
policy of the Government had been 
fixed by anticipation through their own 
public acts and through their own public 
declarations, and with respect to which 
there had never been—as far as he knew 
—the slightest practical alteration or 
recession, it was this question of the 
higher education in Ireland. The Go- 
vernment had always contended that it 
ought to be dealt with upon the prin- 
ciple of religious equality—and he 
wished to know whether his hon. Friend 
went the whole length which that prin- 
ciple required. The Government had 
always declared, not in ambiguous, but 
in clear and distinct terms, that as mat- 
ters now stood, with respect to higher 
education in Ireland, the Roman Catho- 


lies of Ireland had a grievance, and that 
the grievance did not consist wholly in 
the limited and exclusive application of 
the revenues of Dublin, or in the limi- 
tations placed upon the admission to its 


studies. The Government contended 
that the admission to University degrees, 
which stamped intellectual culture and 
training with the seal of public autho- 
rity, ought to be given in Ireland as in 
England without the slightest reference 
to the religious opinions of any man, or 
to the course which those religious 
opinions might lead any man to take 
with respect to the education of his 
children. That was the broad principle 
laid down by the Government; was his 
hon. Friend prepared to accept it? 
Looking at the condition of Ireland, 
the Government found that there were 
in that country very large and important 
bodies of men who contended for united 
education. The opinion of those men 
was the popular opinion in this country, 
it was the progressive opinion, and it 
had been supported in general by the 
action of the Governments of this coun- 
try, and largely fed by grants out of the 
public purse. But, as his hon. Friend 
had stated, there were Catholics and 
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Catholics; and one branch of these reli- 
gionists was determined that the general 
education of their children should be 
given solely in and by institutions where 
their religious faith was taught. With 
the question whether that was a wise or 
an unwise opinion he apprehended that 
the House upon the present occasion 
had nothing whatever to do. He en- 
tirely declined to enter into that ques- 
tion. He might have his own opinion 
as to the policy or impolicy of giving an 
absolute control over education, or any 
particular degree of control over educa- 
tion, to clergymen; but he wished to 
put that matter entirely and absolutely 
out of consideration. There were in 
Ireland a large number of Roman 
Catholics whose mind and will it was 
that the education of their laity should 
be conducted in institutions where the 
Roman Catholic religion was taught. 
And the contention of the Govern- 
ment—not ambiguous, but as plain as 
words could make it—the contention 
which they had held ever since they 
approached the discussion of this ques- 
tion, as strongly as any contention ever 
was maintained by any Government in 
the House of Commons, was that per- 
sons ought not to be punished with re- 
spect to University degrees on account 
of the religious training which they had 
received. Did the Bill of his hon. Friend 
dispose of this question? No, it left it 
exactly where it found it. It established 
a new institution, and it renovated and 
repaired the existing institution. Whe- 
ther within that new institution the re- 
ligion of the disestablished Church would 
be taught, they had no evidence what- 
ever; but nobody, he supposed, would 
imagine that the religion of the Roman 
Catholic population would be taught 
there. As far, therefore, as the House 
could see, the institution was intended 
to grant its degrees to its own alumni 
exclusively — that was to say, to those 
who were within its walls, where the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic religion 
would not be taught. This, as far as 
he understood the matter, was the griev- 
ance of the Roman Catholic population, 
or a part of the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation — and what proportion of them 
must be left to representatives from Ire- 
land to declare; and this grievance, as 
far as he had been able to read the Bill, 
remained untouched. The. means of 
education, the means of obtaining the 
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advantages of the endowments of the 
University, were, no doubt, greatly en- 
larged by the Bill, and freely extended 
to the Roman Catholic population, but 
subject always to the condition that in 
availing themselves of that University 
education the Catholics should forego 
what they held, in every case, to be an 
essential principle of duty—namely, that 
education should be given and received 
in establishments where their own reli- 
gion was taught. In speaking of that 
grievance, which was not touched by the 
present Bill, he need hardly go on to 
say that the Government had no plans 
of their own for the recognition of the 
denominational principle, or for found- 
ing a denominational University in Ire- 
land. Upon these matters they had just 
as consistently and plainly given their 
opinions from time to time, as they had 
given them with respect to the removal 
of the grievance to which he had last 
referred, and on most other questions. 
When the foundation of a Roman Ca- 
tholic University was proposed by right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite the Members 
of the present Government objected and 
defeated the proposal, and those objec- 


tions, urged before they came into office, 


they had never since withdrawn. Be- 
tween such a claim and a claim for the 
removal of the grievance of which he 
had just spoken he drew the widest pos- 
sible distinction ; he need not dwell upon 
the matter, for it was not now before the 
House; but he wished to intimate that 
there had been no change in the views 
of the Government on that important 
subject. Having dealt with this branch 
of the question perfectly and without aid 
' from the speech of his hon. Friend, who, 
to use a familiar expression, had entirely 
skipped that portion of the subject, he 
would endeavour to explain in what re- 
spects the Bill before the House ap- 
peared to him incomplete. He was pre- 
pared to set his seal upon this measure 
as one for the abolition of tests; but 
when he came to consider it as a mea- 
sure of University reform, he must say 
his hon. Friend was certainly a bold 
man. On every former occasion — he 
believed even in the comparatively simple 
case of the Scotch Universities—Parlia- 
ment had dealt with the question of tests 
apart from the question of University 
reform. When the Oxford University 
Bill was introduced there was an ex- 
press severance of those two questions, 
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one from the other; and though upon 
the very last stage a single clause was 
introduced of a mild character with re- 
spect to University tests, the questions 
throughout were kept distinct and treated 
upon a dual basis. In the case of Cam- 
bridge the precedent of Oxford was 
followed, and with good reason; for 
measures dealing with the studies, the 
discipline, the government, and the pro- 
perty of Universities were not measures 
that it was possible to pass with a single 
night’s debate. Neither the Ballot Bill 
nor the Army Bill consumed a greater 
share of the time of Parliament — he 
doubted whether they occupied as many 
nights as were required for the discus- 
sion of the Oxford University Reform 
Bill in 1854. And yet that Bill was 
not factiously or unusually opposed ; 
there never probably was a Bill into the 
discussions of which the spirit of party 
entered less. Was, then, the constitu- 
tion of the University of Dublin such a 
simple matter that this part of the busi- 
ness could be overlooked, and the Bill 
pushed on as if they were dealing with 
the question of University tests, and 
with no other? He must complain a 
little of his hon. Friend for having sunk 
and suppressed this question of Univer- 
sity reform, upon which they ought to 
have had from him a full discussion and 
exposition of the whole matter, which 
was certainly not less complicated than 
the considerations arising in the cases of 
Oxford and Cambridge, especially as in 
this case there was a peculiar admixture 
of the University with the College. His 
hon. Friend had brought forward a Bill 
which evidently aimed at finality, as far 
as Parliament was concerned, and he 
said, most truly, that the University of 
Dublin ought not to be harassed by con- 
tinual efforts at Parliamentary legisla- 
tion. He (Mr. Gladstone) agreed with 
him thoroughly, and for that very reason 
he questioned the wisdom of bringing in 
Bills upon the subject which could not 
pass into law. The Government in bring- 
ing in any Bill upon the subject would cer- 
tainly have referred to the prospects of 
passing it speedily, would desire to deal 
with the whole subject conclusively, in 
order, if he might use the expression, to 
put the University out of its pain. His 
hon. Friend, however, not content with 
introducing a measure dealing simply 
with the question of tests, which might 
easily have been dealt with, brought in 
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a Bill to alter the whole constitution of 
the University. He did not, indeed, 
separate the College from the Univer- 
sity, for he left the two more inextricably 
mingled than ever; but he constituted 
two new bodies within the University— 
one, the Council, to deal with studies 
and the appointment of Professorships ; 
and the lion’s share be reserved for an- 
other and more closely constituted body, 
the Hebdomadal Council, which was to 
deal with revenues and all matters not 
expressly given to the Council. He 
divided, disarranged, and redistributed 
the existing powers and duties, created 
-a novel constitution, and wished to pledge 
Parliament to the recognition of a state 
of things which, as far as he could see, 
would effectually shut out all future at- 
tempts at reform and renovation. An- 
other serious defect in the scheme was this 
—religious tests were removed, but the 
practical results of the religious liberty 
that was sought would only be attained 
through a very slow process of infiltration. 
His hon. Friend was convinced that the 
passing of this Bill would lead to the 
immediate election of at least one Roman 
Catholic fellow. But how did he re- 
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concile that opinion with the duties of 


the examiners? Was the Roman Ca- 
tholic to be elected whatever might be 
his answers, or was only a moderate 
amount of favour to be shown him by 
the examiners? At present, the whole 
governing authority of the University 
was concentrated in the hands of mem- 
bers of the Disestablished Church. 
Within what period of time did his hon. 
Friend imagine that it would be possible 
for representatives of the Presbyterian, 
or, still more, of the Roman Catholic 
populations, to become the strong and 
sensible element which they ought to be 
in the Governing Body of the Univer- 
sity—20, 30, 40, or 50 years? His hon. 
Friend had astutely evaded this point; 
he had given no estimate whatever on 
the point, though the last date he (Mr. 
Gladstone) had given certainly seemed 
the most probable. Parenthetically, he 
might congratulate the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Plunket) on 
the certainty, under this: Bill, of retain- 
ing his seat for life. The religious opi- 
nions of the constituency would unfail- 
ingly retain a sufficient identity with 
those of the electors by whom he had 
been returned to send him to Parliament 
during the whole of his career, which 
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he (Mr. Gladstone) hoped might be long, 
and he felt sure would be distinguished. 
The opposing elements which would find 
their way in would be as dust in the 
balance, and there would be no risk in 
the case of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman of strife as severe as he himself 
had been doomed to suffer, or of a 
similarly final and somewhat decisive 
ejection. The Bill, moreover, had been 
very hastily put together. The Pre- 
amble, for instance, described the schools 
and the University of Dublin as ‘‘ places 
of religion and learning,” but in the 
enacting part of the Bill, from one end 
to the other, there was not a word about 
religious observance, instruction, or wor- 
ship. What impression this might make 
upon the House he did not know, but it 
seemed to him as if the Bill had been 
originally drawn with some clauses cor- 
responding to the declaration in the 
Preamble, but when it was submitted to 
the hon. Member for Brighton, or some- 
body else with his turn of thought, he 
procured the abandonment of those 
clauses; but the Preamble, unfortu- 
nately, was forgotten to be altered. The 
Bill contradicted one of the most im- 
portant recommendations of the Com- 
mission which inquired into the Univer- 
sity of Dublin—namely, that the Senate 
should be abolished. Instead of abolish- 
ing it, by the 5th clause of the Bill the 
Senate was made the basis of the Coun- 
cil. Yet his hon. Friend had given the 
House no explanation whatever for this 
departure from the views of the Com- 
mission. <A still broader objection to 
the Bill, considered as a scheme of Uni- 
versity reform, was the extraordinary 
spirit in which the clauses as to future 
government were drawn. In the case 
both of Oxford and Cambridge a system 
had been established under which new 
Ordinances of either of those Universi- 
ties or of the Colleges must come under 
the supervision of the Executive Go- 
vernment and of the Privy Council; so 
that, notwithstanding the existence in 
this country of an Established Church, 
Parliament had declined to grant to any 
of those great bodies the final and con- 
trolling power. But in this Bill, to his 
astonishment, and in total departure 
from precedent and practice in England, 
everything was given over to the bodies 
created under the measure itself. Pro- 
perty studies, discipline, and everything 
else were handed over to be finally dealt 
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with by the Council, Hebdomadal Coun- 
cil, and Chancellor of the University. 
How did his hon. Friend justify this 
extraordinary novelty? Why in the 
case of Dublin University alone was 
this extraordinary absolutism of power 
to be created? Again, his hon. Friend 
might have given this final power to the 
University authorities, if he had taken 
out of their hands all doubtful and 
ecclesiastical matters. He had done no- 
thing of the kind. He had provided 
for nothing except the abolition of the 
tests, leaving the masters of the Univer- 
sity to do otherwise as they pleased. 
There was a Divinity school at the Uni- 
versity. The Bill said nothing whatever 
about it. Was itright that the Govern- 
ing Body of the University should have 
it in their power not merely to maintain 
that school, but to double its endow- 
ments if it thought fit—for there was 
nothing in the Bill to prevent this—and 
yet that nobody should be entitled to 
inquire or look into the matter? He 
hoped his hon. Friend would afford some 
explanation on that point. How was it 
possible to contend that such unlimited 
power of endowing Divinity schools out 
of the University property should be 
left to the Governing Body of the Dublin 
University? A Divinity school must 
always be denominational. It was the 
plain intention of this Bill that a Divinity 
school should continue, but Parliament 
ought to provide the conditions on which 
the school was to be continued, or it 
ought to be withdrawn. They could 
not leave it to the authorities of the 
University whether the school was to 
be kept fat or lean, whether it should 
be reduced to the verge of starvation, 
or whether it should be swelled to al- 
most any dimensions out of the general 
property of the University. But he 
would go further, and raise the ques- 
tion of ecclesiastical patronage. The 
Irish Church Act provided that the 
livings in the gift of Trinity College 
should, like the patronage in private 
hands, be regarded as proper subjects 
for compensation. He did not know 
whether Trinity College had yet re- 
ceived the price of those livings. [Some 
hon. Memsers: No.] But he was told 
it would be a very large price—as much 
probably as £100,000. He did not care 
about the sum; but he wanted to know 
who was to deal with that money, and 
under what limitations? Was that money 
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to be employed by Trinity College as it 
pleased, with nobody but his hon. Friend 
the single Roman Catholic fellow to 
resist ? Was there nothing in the Bill 
to prevent the Governing Body of Trinity 
College from laying out the money which 
it would receive from its advowsons in 
endowing churches for the Disestablished 
Church in Ireland and constituting itself 
trustee? He was advised that there 
was not. His hon. Friend had never 
dreamt of any such contingency. His 
head was so full of the abolition of tests, 
that, although his brain was certainly 
capacious enough, he did not appear to 
be able to take in any other considera- 
tion. And yet the House was on the 
point of being so fascinated by his hon. 
Friend’s eloquence, and by the zeal of 
his supporters, as to leave to the Govern- 
ing Body of Trinity College the disposal 
of all this money for denominational 
purposes. He had now concluded his 
examination of this Bill, made no doubt 
most imperfectly and a great deal too 
briefly. It was a Bill requiring the 
fullest statement and discussion. The 
Oxford University Bill took two hours to 
introduce, and he thought his hon. 
Friend ought to have spent at least two 
hours upon this Bill, if he meant to deal 
with the important and interesting ques- 
tions which it raised in a manner com- 
mensurate with their gravity. It was 
not wise to read Bills of this character 
and magnitude a second time if there 
were no prospect of proceeding to prac- 
tical legislation upon them, for the effect 
was to release the House from that re- 
sponsibility which attended the sanc- 
tioning of measures when it was known 
that the details of the proposal would 
be thoroughly sifted and examined. The 
measure was one, as he had stated at 
the outset, incomplete in every respect, 
and the Mover and Seconder, by the ob- 
servations which they addressed to the 
House, had not given the slightest assist- 
ance to its examination. It was quite 
true, as had been stated, that in 1868, 
and even earlier, in 1865-6, the Mem- 
bers of the present Government, or many 
of them, had given distinct pledges on 
the subject of higher education in Ire- 
land, and that hitherto those pledges 
had not been fulfilled. He acknowledged 
the forbearance of the Representatives of 
Ireland on both sides of the House in 


the practical acknowledgment they had 
given that the pressure of other busi- 
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ness had been such as to prevent the 
Government from facing this question 
with a practical measure. The Govern- 
ment, however, had not forgotten their 
pledges on this subject, and looked for- 
ward to the day of their practical re- 
demption. But they had one negative 
duty to perform, and that was without 
the slightest regard to their own popu- 
larity to refrain studiously and inexor- 
ably from doing anything that could tend 
to aggravate the difficulties surrounding 
this question. In his opinion there 
never was a question of which, in the 
view of candid and impartial men, the 
doubtful points were better understood 
or lay within narrower limits. It seemed 
to him that it was one upon which any 
12 intelligent, reasonable, and unpre- 
judiced men, put together in a room, 
ought speedily to arrive at the prin- 
ciples of a just and satisfactory settle- 
ment. He alluded now not to the aca- 
demic question alone, but particularly to 
the controverted portion of the subject, 
which, with the exercise of good sense, 
candour, charity, and large considera- 
tion, it would be easy to deal with upon 
principles just in themselves and con- 
formable with recent legislation for Ire- 
land. But he could not conceal from 
himself that though the subject was in 
itself small, and in itself one which 
might be dealt with in a soothing temper 
and spirit, it was one which might also 
easily change its character and swell 
beyond its proper proportions like an 
angry sea. It was one into which the 
minds of men might import all those 
passions, all those sad recollections, all 
those disastrous prospects which had 
hitherto and until very recently at- 
tended the discussion and the settle- 
ment of Irish questions in that House. 
God grant it might not be the case, 
but the day might come when pas- 
sions in this country and passions in 
Ireland, the odium theologicum on the one 
hand, and the odium ante-theologicum, as 
it has been well called, on the other, 
might give rise to feelings of such exas- 
peration that in consequence of this 
small and comparatively paltry—at any 
rate easy—matter, the rich fruits of their 
labours on the Established ‘Church and 
the land question, labours undertaken 
for the benefit of the whole society 
in Ireland, might be compromised or 
lost. The Government, at all events, 
would be no party to anything that 
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could conduce to such a result. They 
would be no party to any Resolution 
or plan on this subject, except one 
founded upon principles which would 
meet and reconcile every fair expecta- 
tion. He was earnestly desirous of not 
being misunderstood. If he had said 
anything which could offend any one who 
heard him, he much regretted having 
done so. He had endeavoured to make 
fair allowance for what was good in the 
provisions of the Bill, and to show the im- 
portance of that which remained to be 
supplied to make it satisfactory. He 
objected on principle to the second read- 
ing of a Bill at atime when the second 
reading could only. be the assertion of 
an abstract principle, and he earnestly 
recorded the solemn desire and hope 
that whatever was attempted and what- 
ever was done in relation to this ques- 
tion, might be conceived, might be pro- 
secuted, and might be carried to its com- 
pletion in a spirit of thorough peace 
and brotherly concord. 

Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR: The right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government has stated, as his 
chief reason for opposing this Bill, that 
it was impossible to give a second read- 
ing to it on the 2nd of August. That 
argument will be brought with telling 
force against his Government when he 
sends the Ballot Bill to a co-ordinate 
branch of the Legislature—the House 
of Lords. The right hon. Gentleman 
says he will vote against our Bill, and 
will support the Mover and Seconder of 
the Amendment. But on what principle 
and in what spirit was it moved? On 
the one side in a Protestant, and on the 
other in a Roman Catholic zeal for de- 
nominational higher education. Does 
my right hon. Friend share in that 
spirit? I fear he does, if I rightly 
understand his dimly-shadowed scheme 
of a national University. But the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment went still further; for he told 
us that our time-honoured Universities 
in Scotland are wrong in principle, that 
they should be converted into colleges, 
and a national examining University 
should be substituted for them. But 
the people of Scotland will have some- 
thing to say to that; and great as is the 
power of my right hon. Friend, I do not 
think he is powerful enough to achieve 
that scheme. I suppose, logically, 
Oxford and Cambridge will in time have 
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to bow their heads and go under the 
yoke of the London University. The 
right hon. Gentleman told us he was 
‘on the same lines of religious equality” 
as ourselves. I wish that I felt confident 
of it. At all events, he is not so clear 
or explicit as previous Governments 
when such questions have been discussed 
on former occasions. I wish we could 
discuss this Bill in the spirit of fairness 
and impartiality displayed by Sir James 
Graham when he supported the estab- 
lishment of the Irish Queen’s Colleges 
in 1845. He then stated that though 
he desired to open up new colleges for 
higher education in Ireland, he was en- 
tirely opposed to the absorption of the 
University of Trinity College in any 
future national University for that coun- 
try, for, said he—‘‘neither policy nor 
justice should permit any interference 
with Trinity College, Dublin.”” When 
he spoke that College was still sur- 
rounded with old ideas of Protestant as- 
cendancy, and it doubtless still cherishes 
its Protestant traditions. But let us 
recollect that for the last three-quarters 
of a century Trinity College has remem- 
bered the duties implied in the quaint 
language of Queen Elizabeth, that she 
is “the mother of a University; for 
the College has fitted her teaching, as 
the University has adapted her degrees, 
to students of all forms of religious be- 
lief. She did this even before the Scotch 
Universities, and we are aware that 
those in England have done so only this 
year. Moved by her ancient liberality, 
she now offers to open up, in addition 
to the degrees, all her positions of honour 
and emolument. [‘‘ No, no.”]° I hear 
an hon. Member dissent, and I presume 
that he thinks she is stimulated, not by 
liberality, but by the apprehension of 
future legislation, and, no doubt, she 
has grounds for fear, as I could show if 
I had time to refer to the academic 
history of 1866. But, however much or 
however little this fear may weigh on 
the actions of Trinity College and its 
University, it is more profitable to in- 
quire whether her habits and past history 
indicate that she is fitted to develop 
under altered conditions, and to extend 
her advantages to the changed and 
changing circumstances which demand 
the new constitution that we have framed 
for her. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) has ex- 
plained the reasons which justify his 
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belief in the liberal spirit of Trinity 
College, and I proceed to explain mine. 
She was not only much the earliest 
University in the recognition of religious 
toleration, but she has been foremost in 
adapting herself to modern educational 
requirements. When the State desired 
a higher education for the scientific 
officers of the Army, Trinity College 
was the first to step forward, and trained, 
with marked success, candidates for the 
Artillery and Engineers at Woolwich. 
When India demanded a higher class of 
candidates for the Civil Service, Trinity 
College was again the first to supply the 
demand. She was also foremost to re- 
cognize that a new profession of civil 
engineering had been created by the 
wonderful progress of our times, and 
she adjusted her curriculum to train this 
new profession. Hence, when I find 
a religious toleration arising under a 
history and ecclesiastical connection that 
might readily have bred intolerance, and 
when I further find a ready educational 
adaptability to the wants of the day, I 
think that we are justified in putting 
faith in the professions of a University 
which assures us that she is willing to 
accept and to work the new constitution 
in a spirit of liberality. Perhaps the 
House is likely the more to credit the 
liberality of the measure, when we find 
that the Bill is opposed by the Members 
for Dublin city on two such opposite 
grounds—one in Protestant, the other in 
Roman Catholic zeal. Their antithetic 
views give at least an assurance that the 
Bill is not pleasing to zealous advocates 
of either form of religious belief. What 
is the essence of the constitutional 
changes that we propose? At present, 
Trinity College and its University are 
governed by seven senior fellows and 
the Provost; while the junior fellows, 
the Professors, and the graduates have 
no share in the government. Most of 
the senior fellows are in orders in the 
Church of England, so that the present 
government is essentially Anglican. 
Well, we abolish all clerical conditions 
for fellowship, and send to the governing 
body representatives of junior fellows, 
Professors, and graduates; so that, for 
the future, Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testant Dissenters will have three doors 
of entrance to the honours, emoluments, 
and government of the College and 
University. They may enter by a gra- 
duates’ door, by a professorial entrance, 
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or by the narrower portal of money 
but all three approaches are for the 
future to be open to Protestants and 
Roman Catholics on equal terms. Surely 
in such a proposal there is no vestige of 
illiberality. In fact, as we see by the 
Motion for its rejection by the hon. 
Member for Dublin (Mr. Pim), and by 
that of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Galway (Sir Rowland Blennerhassett), 
it is too liberal for those who look at it 
in its ecclesiastical and not in its national 
aspects. No doubt this arises from the 
favour with which denominational edu- 
cation is viewed in Ireland. In that 
view two courses were open for changing 
Trinity College. The first was to pre- 
serve its Anglicism, and to endow, either 
by public funds or by private subscrip- 
tions, new Presbyterian and Roman 
Catholic Colleges affiliated to its Uni- 
versity. The second course was to spo- 
liate Trinity College of part of its free 
revenues, and with the fruits of the 
spoliation to endow new denominational 
colleges ; and that course, as I under- 
stand, is the recommendation of the 
hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. Heron). 
That course, when proposed the other 
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night, was loudly cheered by hon. Mem- 


bers for Ireland. Why is there such 
entire silence about it to-day? Where 
is the hon. Member for Tipperary? His 
absence, along with this silence, is a 
significant feature of this debate. Neither 
of these courses is to be found in this 
Bill; but it proposes to free Trinity 
College and its University from every 
form of religious disability, and to open 
its education, honours, emoluments, and 
government to the whole inhabitants of 
Ireland, whatever may be their form of 
religious belief. What objections have 
appeared in debate to this liberal pro- 
0sal? Practically, they resolve them- 
selves into the counter proposition, that 
the system of united education in Ire- 
land should be changed into one of 
separate denominational education, and 
that, united education being knocked on 
the head, the unsubstantial spectre of 
united examination should take its place. 
In other words, there is to be a single 
University for Ireland, like that of 
London—a mere examining body, dis- 
associated from all teaching functions. 
Well, you have experience of such a 
system at the present moment within the 
University of Dublin itself. Even now, 
Trinity College matriculates students for 
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examination who need not attend a 
single lecture within her walls. There 
is nothing in her rules to prevent a 
student getting his whole education at 
Maynooth, or at the Roman Catholic 
University in St. Stephen’s Green, and 
yet obtaining his lay degrees at the 
University of Trinity College. Nor is 
this a mere nominal privilege. In a 
Return in my hand, I see that out of 
1,218 undergraduates keeping terms, no 
less than 488 are matriculated for ex- 
amination merely, on the principle of 
the London University. The principle 
is exactly the same, though the number 
of examinations is more numerous in 
the Irish University ; but if that is not 
desirable, the adjustment is a mere mat- 
ter of detail. Though the principle of 
non-residence for degrees is identical in 
Dublin and London University, the 
plan in the former is not a mere copy of 
the latter, for it arose in the middle of 
last century, and no doubt originated in 
the liberal desire to allow Roman Catho- 
lics to study where they please; but it 
has, as a University system, no parallel 
in Europe except in the case of London. 
The Provost of Trinity assures me that 
about 40 per cent of all the matriculated 
students are usually in this position. 
Notwithstanding the long continuance 
of this practice, it can claim no more 
enlarged academic success than that of 
the London University, and is certainly 
the weakest part of the Trinity College 
system; for while the resident students 
yield 62 per cent of graduates, the non- 
resident give only 27 per cent. Yet this 
unproductive system is that which some 
Irish reformers would extend to their 
productive Universities. The University 
of London grants degrees of an unex- 
ceptionable standard; but though hay- 
ing a huge Metropolis, all England, and 
all her colonies at her back, she passes 
scarcely one-third the graduates in arts 
and science of the Irish Universities, 
regarding which as little doubt exists 
as to the excellence of their degrees. I 
hope both Ireland, England, and Scot- 
land will pause long before they yield 
their tried University systems, merely to 
substitute the Chinese system of teach- 
ing a nation by encyclopedic examina- 
tions. And whatis this system of united 
education that you desire us to destroy? 
It is well displayed in Trinity College 
and in the Queen’s Colleges. You have 
students of different religious persuasions 
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sitting in the same lecture theatre, 
mingling at the same dinner table, and 
amusing themselves with the same pas- 
times. And the dreadful result is, that 
their religious differences and acerbities 
become assuaged, and respect and tolera- 
tion for the conscientious opinions of 
others take the place of the narrow in- 
tolerance often engendered within the 
narrow circle of a home upbringing. 
Even now 17 per cent of the lay students 
at Trinity College are Roman Catholics, 
and 23 per cent of those in the Queen’s 
Colleges. Though this may appear a 
small percentage in a population which 
numbers seven Catholics to two Pro- 
testants, yet the reverse proportion exists 
among the upper and middle classes who 
attend Universities, and the ratio, though 
not yet what one would like to see, or 
what it will become if you pass this 
Bill, is still encouraging. The hon. 
Member for Tipperary, however, and 
those who cheered him the other even- 
ing, but who are silent as the grave to- 
night on that scheme, seem to agree 
with the prelates that this united educa- 
tion is dangerous to faith and morals, 
and so insist on despoiling Trinity Col- 
lege, in order to endow a Roman Catho- 
lic University. He talked, I think, of 
obtaining some £40,000 a-year for his 
new Roman Catholic University. Why, 
Trinity College has altogether a free 
revenue of only £37,000, and when you 
recollect that we used to vote £30,000 
a-year to Maynooth, and do vote nearly 
that sum to the Queen’s Colleges, where 
is the margin for spoliation without de- 
struction? Though the hon. Member 
will scarcely believe it of a Scotchman, 
I am neither so ignorant nor so pre- 
judiced as to dislike a University be- 
cause it is Roman Catholic. One cannot 
forget that it was under Roman Catholic 
Universities that the early intellectual 
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development of modern Europe was at- 
tained. I have the honour to represent | 
in this House an ancient University (St. | 
Andrews), which has no other power for | 
granting degrees than a Papal Bull; | 
for it was under the fostering care of the | 
Roman Catholic Church that three out, 
of our four Scotch Universities arose. 
The characteristic of all these old Uni- 
versities, whether in this country or in 
other European States, was their inde- | 
pendence both of secular and priestly | 
ower. These little independent intel- | 
ectual republics were more remarkable, | 
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because they appeared like small islands 
of intellectual freedom amid great seas 
of religious and temporal despotism. 
When the Church disliked their teach- 
ing, it required a prolonged, but rarely 
a cruel conflict, to influence it. Thus, 
before the University of Paris crystal- 
lized into an academic form, such teachers 
as Abelard, supported by their 20,000 
students, could asserttheir independence; 
for, in his case, his ecclesiastical supe- 
riors had to fight nearly a lifetime be- 
fore he was put to silence. Even with 
Galileo the conflict was long, but scarcely 
intolerant, though stupid on both sides. 
But the Roman Catholic University 
which it is proposed to establish in Ire- 
land has none of the independence 
which led to the intellectual glories of 
the age of Leo. We have no difficulty 
in knowing its character, because the 
Trish prelates sent a draft of its charter 
to the Government, and a most wonder- 
ful document that is. According to this 
scheme, the four Archbishops are to 
govern the University, appoint the lay 
members, appoint and dismiss at plea- 
sure the Rector, Professors, and officers ; 
select the books, regulate the studies, 
and supervise the students. Literally, 
these are the powers which the Irish 
ecclesiastics asked the Crown of England 
to ratify by a Royal Charter, and I am 
sure no precedent for them will be found 
in academic history, not even in the 
prelatic University of Louvain. In all 
this there is the most complete miscon- 
ception of a Catholic University. Its 
very name implies universality in teach- 
ing and universality in welcome to all 
classes of students, perfectly free from 
all sectarian exclusiveness. A University 
governed by prelates, who would pro- 
hibit the teaching of Locke and Butler, 
Kant and Mill, would be a caricature of 
academic learning. The contemplated 
Irish University, then, as exhibited by 
the draft charter, has nothing in it to 
commend itself to the lovers of religious 
freedom. Yetthe document signed by 
the Roman Catholic laity, in anticipation 
of this Bill, and sent round as a Par- 
liamentary Paper, has a high-sounding 
demand ‘‘ for perfect religious equality 
in all the educational advantages of the 
State.” That is a demand which any 
Liberal Member on this side would sign 
with pleasure, for it is what we try to 
offer by this Bill. But we know quite 
well that the demand, behind this general 
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phrase, is denominational education— 
Protestant schools and colleges for Pro- 
testants, Catholic ones for Catholics. 
That is exactly what we do not mean. I 
admit that there is an appearance of 
inequality, as long as Trinity College 
mixes up religious teaching of any kind 
with its secular instruction, though it 
allows students to withdraw from it. 
The mixed government, which we pro- 
pose to introduce, will ultimately tend to 
assimilate its system of teaching with 
that which prevails in our Scotch Uni- 
versities. In them we have long since 
ceased to mix up religion with secular 
instruction, and we have not found that 
this disseverance is incompatible with 
the growth of true religion among the 
Scottish people ; though we have found 
that it is singularly productive of peace 
and goodwill among all classes of stu- 
dents. I have admitted that the Bill 
does not touch this point, but it opens 
up a path of reform which may reach it. 
When that is effected, Trinity College 
will be as truly national, and as truly 
free, asa University could be. Literature 
and science always grow more freely 
when not swathed up in the swaddling 
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clothes of religious creeds, which are 
apt to stunt their growth and arrest 


their development. With the prospects 
of reform held out by the Bill, and its 
actual provisions, what further securities 
for the free use of Trinity College can 
be given to Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testant Dissenters? If they desire to 
study under their own form of religion, 
freed from contact with Anglicans, the 
University of Dublin grants them that 
right, and as freely examines the non- 
resident students as the University of 
London would do; for I repeat that 
about 40 per cent of the students in 
Trinity College matriculate for examina- 
tion only. Itis true that Ultramontanes 
object to these examinations as including 
subjects dangerous to faith, or perhaps 
more truly, as incompatible with their 
own dogmas ; but in that case they have 
their own denominational College of 
Maynooth, and their own Roman Ca- 
tholic University. There is no reason 
whatever, as far as the State is con- 
cerned, that Maynooth should not in- 
clude the Catholic laity as well as priests, 
and the Act of last year has given it a 
large capital sum for endowment; the 
Act under which it was established, 
passed five years before the Union, has 
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not a word limiting it to a priestly semi- 
nary, for the title is ‘‘ An Act for the 
Better Education of Persons professing 
the Popish or Roman Catholic faith.” 
And if the Ultramontanes will not con- 
form to the habits of modern thought, 
their University in St. Stephen’s Green 
can attest the qualifications of students 
limited in knowledge according to their 
desire. Undoubtedly it is now a Uni- 
versity, for it is established by a Papal 
Brief of the 23rd of March, 1855, and, 
to Roman Catholics, that authority is at 
least as high as that of a Royal Charter. 
It is true that Apostolical power is in- 
sufficient to give legal recognition to its 
degrees in this country, especially in 
medicine and law, nor is that likely to 
follow, even if the University be ex- 
tended to them, until ample security is 
given to the State that the knowledge 
attested by the degree has been fully 
and freely acquired without any eccle- 
siastical hindrance or limitation. I 
frankly confess that, in the present state 
of the world, I do not know how to re- 
concile the requirements of learning in 
our Universities with abject submission 
to ecclesiastical power. Intellectual 
freedom must be secured with the same 
absolute rights as personal liberty or 
property. And it is with this view that 
this Bill divests a great University, 
which in science has produced a Robin- 
son, the Lloyds, a Macullagh, and a 
Hamilton, from every religious dis- 
ability, so as to place all its advantages 
on the fresh terms of religious equality. 
You tell us that the more liberal we 
make the University the less will the 
Roman Catholics frequent it. I deny 
that the past history of education in 
Ireland justifies this statement; but if 
the Roman Catholic laity are such meek 
lambs as to be driven out of intellectual 
pastures by their shepherds, I can only 
express sorrow for them; yet the grass 
of the pastures will still grow, and rear 
stock of another kind. You had better 
assent to the inevitable, for there is no 
government in this House, be it Liberal 
or Conservative, which could remain in 
power for an hour, if it proposed to us 
a measure to convert a liberal religious 
equality into an intolerant religious in- 
equality. Some of the Irish Members 
appear wroth with my hon. Friend the 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) and 
myself, because we, as English and 
Scotch Members, have intruded into an 
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Trish subject. It is difficult to please 
our Irish friends. When Ireland is 
treated as a separate part of the king- 
dom, we are told that we act wrongly, 
and that there should be a common in- 
terest—equal laws and equal customs 
for the whole of the United Kingdom. 
Especially should this be the case in 
regard to the great seats of learning in 
its three divisions. These never have 
had, and never ought to have, a local 
limitation, and should not be surrounded 
with restrictions that contract their use- 
fulness. We laughed, on a recent occa- 
sion, when the hon. Member for Water- 
ford (Mr. Delahunty) told us, with a fine 
Milesian accent, that not only ‘‘ Ireland 
should be for the Irish, but England 
should also be for the Irish;”’ yet he 
indicated an important truth. English 
and Scotch Universities should be and 
are available to the Irish people; while 
Irish Universities should attract Scotch 
and English students, as they in fact do. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Dublin 
City (Sir Dominic Corrigan) has poured 
out a special vial of wrath upon me, and 
has declared that he disowns me as his 
representative, and will never vote for 
me again, because I oppose his Roman 
Catholic scheme of education. But how 
is it that I have the honour of having 
my distinguished Irish Friend as a con- 
stituent? He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh; and ought not 
that fact to satisfy him that learning 
and science have no country, and ought 
not to be bound up with any creed. The 
principles of religious liberty and re- 
ligious equality, and the advantages of 
united education, are questions of Im- 
perial importance, and cannot be made 
the monopoly of any section of the king- 
dom. This Bill deals with these ques- 
tions in a truly liberal and Catholic spirit, 
and I trust that this House will show by 
its vote to-day that the higher education 
of a people can only be treated in that 
spirit, and must not be made subservient 
to ecclesiastical despotism. The object 
of this Bill is to unite the educated youth 
of a country who have now a tendency to 
keep apart by religious differences, but 
who may be brought together on the 
neutral ground of a common learning; for 
the main purpose of the Bill is to open 
up tothe whole community a University 
and a College famous in their traditions 
of learning and science, and distinguished 
by their adaptability to modern wants. 
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Mr. PLUNKET said, he wished to 
explain the way in which the Governing 
Body of the University of Dublin were 
concerned in this Bill, and he wished 
also to explain that the absence of his 
right hon. and learned Colleague (Dr. 
Ball) had simply arisen from the fact 
that he had been exhausted by the 
heavy work of the Session, and his 
health having broken down he had 
gone back to Ireland. His right hon. 
and learned Colleague was as anxious 
as any man could be to be there that 
day, and was an earnest supporter of 
the present Bill. As regarded the 
measure itself he (Mr. Plunket) did not 
wish to underestimate the importance 
of the Bill or to understate the impor- 
tance of the principles involved in it; 
but he protested against the spurious 
importance and unnecessary solemnity 
which was attempted to be given to it 
by the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government. No doubt, in one 
sense, it was impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of the Bill and of the 
principle which was at stake. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in his magnificent 
peroration, had referred to the possible 
conflict that might some day arise be- 
tween those who represented certain 
opinions in that House, and between 
those who held different opinions in 
Ireland ; but the great principle which 
was at stake was, whether the youth of 
the upper classes of Ireland should be 
brought up in habits of union and 
friendship and in such a way as to 
render impossible between them at least 
those dismal conflicts which the right 
hon. Gentleman hinted at. He (Mr. 
Plunket) was overwhelmed with the 
solemnity with which the promoters of 
this Bill were treated by the right hon. 
Gentleman. The principle which was 
to-day in question was one of the utmost 
importance ; but why should it be loaded 
with suggestions of great changes which 
were not in contemplation, which would 
lead them to believe that they were con- 
ferring on this new Governing Body un- 
told powers for good andill? The right 
hon. Gentleman must have known that 
nothing whatever was sought to be con- 
ferred on the new authorities established 
under this Bill, save those powers which 
were already conferred on the Govern- 
ing Body now in existence. Allusion 
had been made to the great interests 
that might have to be decided upon by 
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the new Governing Body, such as the 
Divinity school aaa the College chapel ; 
but to suggest such points was hardly a 
candid way of treating the question. 
The proposal made in the Bill was 
simply this—to re-organize the Govern- 
ing Body of the University of Dublin 
in such a way as to infuse into it the 
new blood of young, active, and ener- 
getic men, and to admit to the University 
persons of all religious persuasions what- 
ever. When questions touching the 
Divinity school and the College chapel, 
and all the arrangements for religious 
teaching arose, as they must arise, they 
would come to be discussed by the re- 
formed body, just as they would be dis- 
cussed by the present body. Whenever it 
was necessary to make any great or im- 
portant change in the constitution and 
laws which governed the University, ap- 
plication would be made to the proper 
quarters, and, if necessary, application 
would be made to Parliament for an 
Act on the subject; but they were 
not to be frightened out of taking this 
initiatory step, which would test the 
principle of University teaching in Ire- 
land, by such suggestions as had been 
thrown out by the right hon. Gentleman. 
They were told that this was a great 
measure of University reform; but it 
was nothing of the kind—it proposed 
simply to abolish tests and to re-organize 
the Governing Body. The reform which 
was proposed was a just and sufficient 
reform, and was not more than-was ne- 
cessary. Ifthe House would remember 
what the condition of Roman Catholics 
and Dissenters in the University of 
Dublin and Trinity College had been, 
they would see that very little change 
would be produced at first in the daily 
life of the University; but those who 
promoted the Bill hoped and believed 
that from day to day, as it became known 
that all the honours of the University 
would be open to all who came, and that 
in the pursuit of them they would all 
get fair play, then gradually there would 
come a due infusion of Dissenters and 
Roman Catholics. There were, at pre- 
sent, three ways in which Dissenting and 
Roman Catholic students might obtain 
degrees and other honours in the Uni- 
versity. They might live in the College, 
and if they did they were not to be in any 
way interfered with or molested in their 
religious opinions, for they were not 
compelled to go to the College chapel, but 
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might go to any church or chapel they 
pleased outside the college walls—and 
churehes and chapels were to be found 
within a stone’s throw of the College— 
their clergy could have free access to 
them, and they have free access to their 
clergy. He admitted that that was not 
nearly sufficient, and he did not hold 
that out as a full satisfaction of all their 
claims, when the principle on which the 
University was to be conducted was to be 
altered by depriving it of its exclusively 
Protestant character. But those advan- 
tages were open to them. Students might 
be living in the house of a Roman Ca- 
tholic clergyman. They were not even 
compelled to live in Dublin, but might be 
students at Maynooth, so long as they 
went up to pass their examinations at the 
College. But what was a very remark- 
able fact was, that the Roman Catholic 
students had always preferred to live 
in the College with their Protestant 
fellow-students, and the larger num- 
ber of them had always been resident 
within the College walls. The numbers 
of Roman Catholics who matriculated in 
the College in 1866 were 12; in 1867, 
22; in 1868, 22; in 1869, 22; and in 
1870, 35, the last number being a pretty 
good jump in one year—when it was un- 
derstood that Trinity College was about 
to throw open all its fellowships. In 
the present year the proportion of Ro- 
man Catholics and Dissenters was about 
30 per cent, and the numbers of Dis- 
senters who had matriculated since 1866 
had been 22 in 1866, 20 in 1867, 21 in 
1868, 25 in 1869, and 35 in 1870. It 
should be remembered that those Roman 
Catholics who could send their sons to 
Universities bore only a small propor- 
tion to the lower class of Roman Catho- 
lies, as compared with the proportion 
which the upper class of the Protestants 
bore to the lower class of the same de- 
nomination. The Census of 1861 showed 
only 32 per cent of Roman Catholics 
among the members of the learned pro- 
fessions ; and, besides that, it should be 
recollected that a large number of the 
Roman Catholics of the University class 
went to Maynooth. Full allowance ought 
also to be made for the fact that the 
University of Dublin was the great Di- 
vinity school for the Protestant Church 
in Ireland. A suggestion had been 
thrown out by the senior Member for 
Dublin (Sir Dominic Corrigan), that the 
Governing Body of the University of 
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Dublin had been acting in this matter 
for the purpose only of saving their 
funds; but as the members of the Go- 
verning Body were all senior fellows, 
and had attained the highest positions 
and the largest salaries they could attain 
to, it was obvious that no disestablish- 
ment and disendowment, of however 
sweeping a character, could make them 
individually losers in a pecuniary sense. 
There was one sense in which they did 
desire to protect their funds as far as 
they could, and that was so far as those 
funds were now applied to the main- 
tenance of the system of united educa- 
tion which prevailed in the University. 
Before the Irish Church was disestab- 
lished, the University claimed to be a 
national University, but that position 
was challenged by the passing of the 
Trish Church Act; and it was then for 
the Governing Body to decide whether 
the institution should shrink into a mere 
Protestant college, orwhether they would 
come to Parliament and ask to- vindicate 
its title as a truly national University 
by throwing open all its endowments 
and honours. They elected the latter 
course ; and he fearlessly appealed to all 
the students and officers of other col- 
leges, and all Liberals in politics what- 
ever, whether, in making that election, 
they had not decided in a manner credit- 
able to themselves and altogether wise. 
The endowments were large; and if the 
University preserved its exclusiveness, 
they could not be retained, but would 
be in danger of being applied to pur- 
poses inconsistent with their principles 
of University education. The right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment had not been very specific in his 
statement of what was his plan of Uni- 
versity reform in Ireland; but, as far as 
he (Mr. Plunket) had been able to 
gather it, itwas to separate the University 
from the College. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said that the Government 
would not endow a Catholic University ; 
but did he say a word about not endowing 
a Catholic College, and affiliating such a 
College to the old University of Dublin ? 
Was that the plan which the right hon. 
Gentleman wished them to adopt? Was 
that what was in store for them, and 
which was, no doubt, to be brought out 
suddenly at a convenient time, when a 
bid was required for the support of cer- 
tain parties in Ireland? If that was to 
be the solution of this great and difficult 
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problem, the oftener they probed the in- 
tentions of the right hon. Gentleman the 
better. [ Cheers.] But he was confirmed 
in the belief that the Liberals of Eng- 
land, however pressed by party con- 
siderations, would never give their sanc- 
tion to any such proposition. What was 
proposed by this Bill was to open every 
fellowship, every honour, and every en- 
dowment without regard to religious 
professions ; and, at the same time, the 
Governing Body, as far as they could, 
proposed a plan which would at once 
admit Roman Catholics to the govern- 
ment of the College. At present there 
was only one Roman Catholic Professor, 
no Roman Catholic fellows, and very 
few Roman Catholics in the Senate— 
but there were numbers of Roman Ca- 
tholics who had only to put their names 
on the books in order to become mem- 
bers of the Senate immediately. It was 
said that, if this Bill were passed, they 
would soon have a Roman Catholic 
fellow. It was certainly true that the 
man who stood highest among the stu- 
dents, and who seemed to have the best 
chance at the next election, was a Mora- 
vian, while the next to him was a Ro- 
man Catholic. The whole question re- 
solved itself into this— whether they 
should or should not encourage mixed 
education in the University of Dublin. 
If the Liberal party desired to encourage 
mixed education in Ireland, they could 
not take a more consistent step than in 
supporting this Bill; if, however, they 
desired to encourage sectarian education, 
it was wise in them to support the Mo- 
tion for the Previous Question. The 
University of Dublin was the one insti- 
tution which had been planted in Ire- 
land, and which had survived. It had 
at its disposal large funds—£35,000 of 
national endowments, which could be 
taken and transferred, and £27,000 in 
fees, earned by the ability and learning 
of its teachers, which could also be taken 
away, but could not be transferred. It had 
besides the power which came of prestige-- 
not only of the associations connected with 
the eminent men who had studied within 
its walls, but of the goodwill in the 
minds of the people, arising from the 
fact that Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants had lived in harmony under the 
shadows of Old Trinity. All that could 
be destroyed ; but when the work of de- 
struction was complete, he wished to 
know what would be set up in its stead ? 
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Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
as an officer of the University of Cam- 
bridge, he declined to be seduced into 
accepting the challenge thrown out to 
the old University by his hon. Friend 
the Member for the still Church Uni- 
versity of Dublin. In dealing with the 
Bill now before the House, he would 
simply regard this question as presented 
to them, and ask whether or not it was 
opportune on that day to read that Bill a 
second time. He had, therefore, no call 
to enter upon the wide fields of discussion 
opened by the hon. Members for the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh (Dr. Lyon Playfair) 
and Dublin (Mr. Plunket). He had no 
need to curl his lip and attune his voice 
in talking either of denominational and 
sectarian education, or of the reverse. 
He took the Bill as he found it, and 
asked who promoted it, and what it con- 
tained. It was a measure introduced 
by the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Fawcett), and supported by hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland, widely opposed to 
that hon. Member on very nearly every 
question, ecclesiastical and political. 
That remarkable combination led him to 
ask what it meant. His hon. Friend 


(Mr. Fawcett), whose name was on the 
back of the Bill, was a very distin- 
guished Professor at Cambridge, and 
therefore a constituent of his, and was 
a man who was always conspicuous, 


knowing what he wanted. He had 
strong views, which he was even logi- 
cal and consistent enough to promul- 
gate in their entirety, and bold enough 
to advocate irrespective of party exi- 
gencies. He was opposed to denomina- 
tional education, and had made him- 
self leader of a party which aimed at 
the abolition of clerical fellowships in 
the Universities of Cambridge and Ox- 
ford. Dublin was the younger sister, 
if not rather, the artificial counter- 
part of those two Universities. Dublin, 
as at present constituted, recognized de- 
nominational education, and that Bill 
swept that away. Was there no reason 
beyond disinterested zeal for Dublin 
which led his hon. Friend—an English- 
man—to make himself leader of the 
troop of Dublin reformers? There were 
two questions at issue in regard to Uni- 
versity education—one of tests, and the 
other of University reform—and when 
he saw a Bill about to cut the knot of 
all these questions in their old Universi- 
ties, he could not but regard the present 
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with suspicion, whichwas not lulled by the 
trivial plea thatthe change only affected an 
Irish institution. That argument, pushed 
to its legitimate conclusion, meant home 
rule, otherwise he looked with suspicion 
on the game of playing with Irish pre- 
cedents with the view of creating Eng- 
lish conclusions. As to the Bill béfore 
the House, he had a custom which he 
knew was not so entertaining as that of 
drawing upon the imagination for a 
fervid description of the contents of any 
measure, but which he believed to be at 
least as accurate—namely, to seek the 
meaning of a measure by referring to 
the bent of its own enactments. His 
hon. Friend denied that the Bill effected 
any revolution in the system of teaching 
followed at Dublin. He referred to the 
Bill, and he found that by the 2nd 
clause— 

(In the construction of this Act)— 

“ The word ‘ office’ includes professorship, as- 

sistant, or deputy professorship, public reader- 
ship, prelectorship, lectureship, assistant lecture- 
ship, provostship, fellowship, studentship, tutor- 
ship, scholarship, and exhibition, and also any 
office or emolument not in this section specified, 
the income of which is payable out of the reve- 
nues of the said university or college, or any of 
the schools therein, or which is held and enjoyed 
by any member of the same.” 
The House would observe that this 
clause not only named tellowships, 
which were not touched at the English 
Universities by the recently passed Tests 
Act, but that it distinctly included all 
fellowships, with no reference to, or 
exception of, the Divinity fellowships, 
which had been carefully excepted in 
the English Act by provisions specifically 
set forth, and specifically defended by the 
Government against the animadversions 
of the party of which the hon. Member 
for Brighton was a distinguished repre- 
sentative. Assuming, then, that inter- 
pretation of office as including Pro- 
fessors, and noting that there was 
ostentatiously no exemption of the Divi- 
nity Professors in the Bill, how would 
the 8rd or enacting clause run in re- 
spect of those Professors ? 

“From and after the passing of this Act no per- 
son shall be required. . . . upon taking or hold- 
ing, or to enable him to take or hold, the office of 
Divinity Professor in the said university or col- 
lege as aforesaid, or upon teaching, or to enable 
him to teach within the said university or college, 
to subscribe to any article or formulary of faith, or 
to make any declaration or take any oath respect- 
ing his religious belief or profession, or to con- 
form to any form of public worship, or to do any 
act in connection with any-form of public wor- 
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ship, or to belong to any specified church, sect, or 
denomination ; nor shall any Divinity Professor be 
compelled in the said university or college to 
attend the public worship of any church, sect, or 
denomination to which he does not belong.” 
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That simply meant that in the terms of 
the Bill the Divinity Professors might or 
might not be Roman Catholics, Jews, 
Turks, or Comptists. Shocking as such 
a supposition might be to old-fashioned 
opinion, it had nothing startling in it 
to the new school ; for a prevalent tenet 
of that coterie was that ‘“ theology,” so 
called, might be studied irrespective of its 
truth, as a branch of psychology or of 
archeology, so that there would be no 
inconsistency in a Roman Catholic being 
named Professor of Protestant, or a Pro- 
testant of Roman Catholic theology; a 
Turk might be named to teach Buddhism, 
or an Atheist Christianity. Such being 
the tenets of the advanced latitudinarian 
party, that Bill gave them standing 
ground in the University of Dublin, and 
yet it was supported by a section of Irish 
Protestants. His hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Plunket) was eloquent in his appeal 
to preserve ‘old Trinity ;’’ but he had to 
think of the precedent which would be 
afforded to an open and greater Trinity 
—Trinity, Cambridge. He had a great 
respect for the colleges in Dublin; but 
that respect was conditioned by its not 
departing from those elements, circum- 
stances of religious teaching and a reli- 
gious character, which at present contri- 
buted to its identity. Trinity College, 
Dublin, that he respected and honoured, 
was an institution very different from 
that which it would be made by this 
Bill, and he was not going to act on the 
principle of propter vitam vivendi perdere 
causas. In Oxford and Cambridge great 
schools of theology still existed, and in 
face of the inquiry, which seemed immi- 
nent, into the character and conditions 
of their fellowships, he would not sup- 
port what might be made a dangerous 
precedent to be adduced against the 
noblest elements of their University 
system. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowse) said, believing 
that the idea that Irishmen should alone 
legislate for Ireland, and Englishmen— 
without aid from the representatives of 
the other parts of the three kingdoms— 
for England, was narrow and unwise, 
he did not complain that two of the 
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names on the back of the Bill were 
those of an English Member (Mr. 
Faweett), and a Scotch University 
Member (Dr. Lyon Playfair); but he 
hoped that the fact of his being an 
Irishman, and one who had been edu- 
eated at Trinity College, Dublin, would 
not be thought to disqualify him from 
giving an opinion on that subject. In- 
deed, nothing could be better than the 
array of distinguished names on the back 
of the measure. There were the names of 
his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Plunket) 
and his noble Friend the Member for 
Enniskillen (Viscount Crichton), and if 
the inside of the Bill were half as good 
as the outside, he would not object to it. 
He might remark, in passing, that the ab- 
sence of the name of the senior Member 
for the University (Dr. Ball) was remark- 
able, and his absence from the debate 
still more remarkable. Was this that 
no representative man of the Opposi- 
tion should be committed to this Bill? 
He rose to support the Previous Ques- 
tion. He thought the Bill was brought 
forward at an inopportune time. On 
this ground he opposed it, as also 
because it was an imperfect, unintelli- 
gible, and confused measure. [Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt: Like the Army Bill. ] 
He was glad to see the hon. and learned 
Member give the Government so much 
assistance, and he hoped he would re- 
ceive a becoming reward. In regard to 
the Army Bill, if the hon. and learned 
Member thought it was incomplete, un- 
intelligible, and confused, at all events 
he had voted for it. But, returning to 
the subject before them, he asked, if 
the present Bill were the best Bill ever 
introduced, what possible hope was there 
of passing it through Parliament at that 
period of the Session? [Colonel Sruarr 
Kwnox: The Ballot Bill.] Perhaps thehon. 
and gallant Member would kindly reserve 
his contribution to the debate till he (Mr. 
Dowse) had finished. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh University (Dr. Lyon 
Playfair) had compared the Bill, in regard 
to the question of time, to the Ballot Bill, 
saying that the House of Lords would 
be in the same position in a short time 
in respect of the Ballot Bill as that 
House was with reference to this Bill. 
But there was this difference—that the 
present Bill would have to run the 
gauntlet of two Houses instead of one. 
This Bill, introduced without any serious 
intention of its becoming law this year, 
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only stood for its second reading on the 
2nd of August; it was now sought to exact 
the assent of the House to its principle, 
without having its details adequately dis- 
cussed, in order that their hands might 
be tied up when they came to deal with 
the matter in a future Session; and he 
altogether denied that there was any 
analogy between the case of the present 
Bill and that of the Ballot Bill, on which 
so much time and labour had already 
been spent, and which had now, he 
might say, so far as this House was 
concerned, approached its final stage. 
He did not wish to discuss this Bill 
as a Roman Catholic or as a Pro- 
testant question ; but to point out that if 
they voted for the ‘‘ Previous Question,” 
the House would not commit them- 
selves either to denominational or unde- 
nominational education. He also main- 
tained that the Government, in opposing 
such a measure, were not bound to come 
forward with a scheme of their own, 
else the hand of a Government might 
always be forced by a Member pressing 
forward the second reading of a Bill in 
the dying hours of a Session. The ques- 
tion now raised ought to be thoroughly 
understood, and if that debate should 
happen to be adjourned, so much the 
worse for those who brought in that Bill 
so late in the Session. It was impos- 
sible that the debate on the whole ques- 
tion of Irish University education, in 
which he knew that many Members 
wished to take a part, could be disposed 
of at one sitting. He would ask the 
House to consider the present constitu- 
tion of the University and of the Col- 
lege. He had the kindest feelings to- 
wards Trinity College. He had lived 
there as a resident student, sizar, and 
scholar for seven years, and he could 
assure the House that those years con- 
trasted very favourably with the years he 
was spending in that House. He had no 
intention of attributing to the Governing 
Body any motives other than those which 
were just and proper in regard to the 
promotion of this Bill; but they had 
changed their minds since June, 1868, 
when they petitioned the House against 
the changes recommended by the hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Faweett). 
No doubt the Irish Church Act had been 
passed in the meantime; but the objec- 
tion raised in the Petition had not been 
entirely removed on that account. It 
was only necessary to read the Petitions 
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to see that the objections, founded on 
principle, still remained. Dublin Uni- 
versity had only one College connected 
with it—namely, Trinity College, which, 
he might say, covered the same ground 
with the University. Still, there was a 
wide difference between them, and a Bill 
which was good for the University might 
be bad for the College, and vice versd. 
The Governing Body of the University, 
which had practically no power as the 
College possessed all the revenues, was 
the Senate, which consisted of the Chan- 
cellor (Lord Cairns), and of such doctors 
and M.A.’s as had kept their names on 
the University books in accordance with 
the rules made by the Provost and 
the senior fellows — paying for the 
privilege about £7 a-year. There were 
at present 68 members of the Senate, 
and they included, amongst others, 17 
Doctors of Divinity, 19 Doctors of Laws, 
and 7 Doctors of Medicine. There were 
very few Roman Catholics indeed — he 
believed only one — in the Governing 
Body, and that was the Professor of 
Political Economy, whose name, by the 
way, was trotted out on all occasions as 
if to show their extreme liberality. He 
might add that this Professorship was 
originally founded by Archbishop Whate- 
ley, was of small value; was held only 
for five years ; and was given to the best 
answerer after a severe examination. The 
corporation of Trinity College consisted 
of a Provost and Fellows, and Founda- 
tion Scholars; but these scholars, who 
must be Episcopalian Protestants, as 
must also be the Provost and fellows 
senior and junior, were only orna- 
mental, for they had no power or con- 
trol, and practically the government of 
the College was in the hands of the 
Senior Board. The Provost, Dr. Lloyd, 
was one of the most eminent men con- 
nected with any University in the United 
Kingdom. His name was historically 
connected with science, and he was also 
a Doctor of Divinity. The Board was 
composed of the seven senior fellows, 
of whom five were clergymen, and of 
the 25 junior fellows, of whom at 
present 15 were clergymen. The Pro- 
fessors in the College were 32 in number, 
and they were all Protestants except the 
Catholic he had already mentioned, and 
a Mohommedan brought from India to 
teach Sanscrit. There was no religious 
test connected with any of these Profes- 
sorships, and yet only one of them was a 
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Roman Catholic, and he, as he had said, 
got his place by a competitive examina- 
tion, and his time would be up next 
year, he believed. The sizarships were 
open toall denominations; but the fellow- 
ships, the Foundation Scholarships, and 
all the high and important offices in which 
the government of the College and all 
its property were vested, were rigorously 
confined to men of the Anglican Creed. 
Connected with Trinity College was a Di- 
vinity school, which had two Professors, 
who, with their nine assistants, must be 
Doctors of Divinity. Having stated so 
much he would come to the Bill itself, 
and while it abolished religious tests, he 
would ask whether it dealt in any way 
with the Divinity school? If it dealt 
with it, did it abolish it? If it did not 
abolish it, did it not allow Divinity Pro- 
fessorships to exist without requiring 
any religious tests from the holders of 
those Professorships—a practical reductio 
ad absurdum? Was the theology to be 
taught there to be according to ‘the 
Brighton school?” If not, what did 
the Bill do but leave the Anglican teach- 
ing complete, and the College still an 
essentially Anglican institution, after en- 
ticing Roman Catholics and Presbyte- 
rians to enter by offering them every 
facility for getting through the College 
gate, which was always open? If the 
Bill was intended to abolish the Divinity 
school, why was not that stated in terms? 
Then, again, how was the College to be 
rendered ‘ accessible,’ as stated in the 
Preamble, ‘‘as a place of religion and 
learning,” if there was no religion in it 
—for the boast of the Bill was that it 
He supposed 
that the Preamble was originally pre- 
pared for a different Bill, and it was left 
as it stood now because it was considered 
it would look well. He held, however, 
that the Divinity school was retained 
because the Bill did not repeal the 
Royal Statute of George III., passed 
in 1814, by which it was established. 
He believed that under the Bill there 
would remain full provision for keeping 
up that school, and that the Professor- 
ships and prizes connected with it would 
still be left the exclusive property of the 
Anglican denomination. And yet, for- 
sooth, they were told that the College 
was to be undenominational. Although 
these Professors must necessarily be 
doctors of Anglican Divinity and teach 
Anglican theology, it was represented 
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that the Bill would promote undenomi- 
national education. There would also 
remain full provision for keeping up the 
College chapel with all its rites and cere- 
monies, and there was no provision for 
any religious worship for students not 
Anglicans. The Bill said no student was 
to be compelled to go to any church to 
which he did not belong. The inference 
was, he may be cempelled to go to a 
church to which he did belong ; but there 
was no church, except the Anglican Col- 
lege chapel—therefore, that was a deno- 
minational College for Anglicans alone. 
The result would be that the College 
would be an essentially one-sided and 
denominational institution; the students 
of the Anglican faith would be duly 
taken care of in religious matters, but 
the students of other sects would be 
wholly neglected. They would have 
the old Protestant ascendancy tempered 
by the admission of a few Roman Ca- 
tholic fellows and Professors perhaps. 
So far as the Bill sought to abolish 
tests, it had his cordial concurrence, and 
he would heartily support an abstract 
Resolution for abolishing them. But 
he considered the Divinity school ought 
also to be abolished, and the abolition 
of tests was not enough, because the 
power would practically remain in the 
same hands as at present. The whole 
power over the finances and government 
of the College was now in the Senior 
Board. By this Bill it was proposed 
that the powers and privileges of the 
Senior Board of the College should be 
divided. In future, a part of its powers 
were to be invested in a Council of 20 
members, whose duty it would be to 
control the examinations, &c.; and an- 
other part in an Hebdomadal Board, 
which would be unavoidably sectarian, 
and which would constitute a sort of 
House of Lords; and these powers were 
to be exercised without any control or 
veto on the part of the Lord Lieutenant 
or of Parliament. The effect of that 
would be practically to leave Trinity 
College and Dublin University just as it 
was at present. The manner in which 
those two bodies were to be formed proved 
this. The Council would be no better 
than the present Senate, if as good; and 
the Hebdomadal Board was only an alias 
for the fellows. A mere abolition of 
tests—and that was all the Bill did at 
its best—would never satisfy the just re- 
quirements of the case. So far as the 
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Bill proposed to abolish tests, it was 
doubtful in its effect ; its other provisions 
were insufficient, crude, and unworkable; 
therefore he supported the ‘Previous 
Question.” [ Cries of ‘‘ Divide !’’] If hon. 
Members thought they could stop him 
from proceeding by expressions of that 
sort, the lesson of the last three months 
had been thrown away. He thought 
the wisest course that the House could 
adopt was to support the ‘ Previous 
Question,” because a Bill dealing with 
this subject should be introduced on the 
responsibility of the Government rather 
than on that of a private Member. 
Nothing could come of reading the Bill 
a second time, except to pledge the 
House quite unnecessarily to the aboli- 
tion of tests. If the Government were 
not ready to introduce such a measure 
next Session hon. Members who thought 
fit to do so might bring their conduct be- 
fore that House, turn them out of office, 
and take their places themselves. When 
this measure was first put into his hands 
he had written upon the back of it the 
following title, which he believed then 
and now accurately described the effect 
it would have:—A Bill for continuing 
to the present Governing Body of 
Dublin University and Trinity College 
all their powers, privileges, and ex- 
emptions for the present generation at 
least.” 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, he 
had been reminded by what he had heard 
from the Government benches that after- 
noon of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s celebrated 
picture of Garrick between Tragedy and 
Comedy. The House had listened to 
high tragedy from the lips of the Prime 
Minister, and to low comedy from those 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland. He should 
not follow the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man through hislow comedy. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had, with that 
frankness which distinguished him, told 
the House that he had not made up his 
mind whether he would support the pro- 
posal for a Roman Catholic University 
for Ireland or not. [The Soricrror 
GeNERAL for InELAND rose to offer some 
explanation. | He declined to yield to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, who did 
not treat Members of that House with 
the courtesy to which they were entitled. 
The hon. and leakned Gentleman had 
distinctly stated thathe declined to com- 
mit himself to any 4efinite opinion on 
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the subject, because the responsibilities of 
Office might induce him to take either 
one side or the other on the question as 
the exigencies of the moment might re- 
quire. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
stated that the gravity which resulted 
from the responsibility of Office—that 
gravity which was so greatly admired in 
himself—prevented him from informing 
the House whether or not the Govern- 
ment were in favour of establishing a 
Roman Catholic University in Ireland. 
He should not, however, trouble himself 
further with the opinions of the Solicitor 
General for Ireland, which were those 
which the Government thought it con- 
venient at the moment to set forth by the 
mouth of a Solicitor General for Ireland 
talking against time. It was well known 
that the Government had made arrange- 
ments to talk out that debate, the result 
of which, they were fully aware, would 
have been their decided and deserved 
defeat at the hands of their own party. 
He would now proceed to deal with the 
utterances of those who were responsible 
Ministers, and were not merely indivi- 
duals taking up opinions for the occa- 
sion. He had listened to the speech of 
the First Minister of the Crown that day 
with the deepest regret. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech had recalled to his 
recollection a remark once made by one 
of his Colleagues on a speech delivered 
by him on the English University ques- 
tion, which was to the effect that he 
could have wished that the observations 
had fallen from any lips other than those 
of the right hon. Gentleman, who had 
acted like a general firing his revolver in 
the faces of his own “forlorn hope” as - 
it was ascending the breach. On the 
present occasion the First Minister had 
fired the whole six barrels of the Ultra- 
montane revolver in the faces of those 
who supported this Bill, and who had 
endeavoured to ascertain the intentions 
of the Government with reference to the 
question of Irish education without suc- 
cess. The real object of the Govern- 
ment in putting up individuals to talk 
out the Bill was to enable them to con- 
ceal their opinions upon this subject. 
As had been said by Mr. Macaulay with 
reference to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech upon Maynooth, the conduct of the 
First Minister of the Crown was difficult 
to understand before he gave his explana- 
tion, but after he had given it it became 
impossible to understand it. The right 
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hon. Gentleman had said thatthe opinions 
of the Government on the question of Irish 
Education had never altered, and that 
they were uniform and consistent. But 
what werethe opinions which had already 
been expressed by the Members of the 
Government on the subject ? Why, some 
few years ago certain Members of the 
present Government had been parties to 
granting a Charter to an Irish Roman 
Catholic University, and in 1867 the 
present Secretary of State for the Home 
Department stated that the plan he ad- 
vocated was to grant a subsidy to Roman 
Catholic colleges. These, then, were 
the opinions that were to be carried 
out in future, according to the state- 
ment of the First Minister. He (Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt) ventured to say that 
of all questions likely to affect the for- 
tunes of the Liberal party none were of 
greater importance than that of Irish 
education, which was likely to prove the 
“ Pearl Rock” of that party upon which 
their ship was being directly driven, 
under the guidance of the right hon. 
Gentleman and his captains. In answer 
to their inquiries as to what were the 
intentions of the Government on the 
matter, the First Minister of the Crown 
had stated that this was a question which 
must be decided, not by the House of 
Commons generally, but by the Irish 
Members alone. If the question of Irish 
education were to be decided by the votes 
of the Irish Roman Catholic Members 
there would, of course, be but one solu- 
tion to it—namely, the endowment of 
Roman Catholic Universities. What he 
and those who thought with him wished 
to know was whether or not the Govern- 
ment intended to abide by the principle of 
mixed education in Ireland, and having 
stated that desire distinctly, he should 
not assist the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land in talking out the Bill by making 
any further remarks. 


Camp of Instruction— 


And it being a quarter before Six of 
the clock, the Debate stood adjourned till 
To-morrow. 


ELECTIONS (PARLIAMENTARY AND 
MUNICIPAL) BILL.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: It may be 
convenient, Sir, if I take this opportunity 
of stating that when we proceeded with 
the Elections (Parliamentary and Muni- 
cipal) Bill yesterday the Government had 
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hoped that very great progress would 
have been made with it, and, in fact, at 
one time it appeared possible that the 
measure might have got through Com- 
mittee on that occasion. Unfortunately, 
the progress of the Bill was delayed in 
consequence of the unexpected difficulty 
created by one of the clauses. Of that 
delay, however, I do not in the slightest 
degree complain, seeing that it was ne- 
cessary that the provisions of the clause 
to which I have referred should be fully 
discussed ; we intend to proceed with the 
measure to-morrow night, and having 
carefully looked over the Amendments on 
the Paper, I am persuaded that they are 
far less threatening than they appear 
to be at first sight, many of them having 
been already disposed of by previous 
decisions of the Committee. Under these 
circumstances I trust that if the measure 
does not actually get through Committee 
to-morrow we may, at all events, make 
considerable progress with it. 


Military Maneuvres. 


House adjourned at Ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 3rd August, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuice Biuis—First Reading— 
Local Government Board * (291); Reductions 
ex capite lecti Abolition* (292); Telegraph 
(Money) * (298). 

Second Reading—House of Commons (Witnesses) 
(198), debate adjourned ; Intoxicating Liquors 
Li Ss ion * (282) ; Friendly Societies 
Commission * (284). 

Committee — Dean Forest and Hundred of St. 
Briavels * (287). 

Committee — Report — Norwich Voters Disfran- 
chisement * (164); Municipal Corporation Act 
Amendment * (273). 

Report—Tramways Provisional Orders Confirma- 
tion * (263); Metropolitan Tramways Provi- 
sional Orders Suspension * (274); Army Regu- 
lation * (289-296). 

Third Reading—Bishops Resignation Act (1869) 
Perpetuation * (270); Railway Regulation 
Amendment * (288), and passed. : 





CAMP OF INSTRUCTION—MILITARY 
MANGUVRES.—EXPLANATION. 


Lorp OVERSTONE said, he wished 
to explain that in his remarks on Tues- 
day evening on the sudden abandon- 
ment of the proposed camp of manceu- 
vres on the Berkshire Downs, he had no 
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intention of passing any reflection on 
the conduct of the officers sent down by 
the War Office to make inquiries as to 
the state of the harvest. He had no 
doubt that they had ably and faithfully 
performed the duty intrusted to them ; 
but the surprising thing was that they 
were sent down without any instructions 
to apply to the proprietor of a large 
part of the land on which the manceuvres 
were to have been held, Colonel Loyd 
Lindsay, or to the committee whose co- 
operation had been so often alluded 
to and acknowledged by the Secretary 
of State for War. Indeed, they made 
their inquiries and drew up their Re- 
port in entire ignorance of the exist- 
ence of such a committee. He had 
been furnished with a copy of a resolu- 
tion unanimously agreed to by the com- 
mittee at a meeting at Wantage yester- 
day, and, as it would probably find its 
way into the papers, he thought it right 
that their Lordships should be made.ac- 
quainted with it. It was a spontaneous 


expression of feeling which had not 
been in the least suggested or influenced 
by Colonel Loyd Lindsay or himself, and 
their Lordships would observe that its 
language was very outspoken, and that 


it was not couched possibly in altogether 
Parliamentary language. The resolution 
was in these terms— 


“ The committee have learnt with the greatest 
surprise and strong disapprobation that the in- 
tended assembly of the forces on the Berkshire 
Downs has been abandoned. The committee pro- 
test that the lateness of the harvest is no reason 
for such abandonment as far as the farmers are 
concerned, inasmuch as they have not departed 
from their original intention, and wish to aid in 
the proposed arrangement, and to supply the ne- 
cessary local transport according to their resolu- 
tions of the 10th and 24th of May. 

“The committee consider that, as the Secretary 
of State for War approved and acknowledged with 
apparent satisfaction the proceedings and co-ope- 
ration which it had exhibited in the first instance, 
it has been treated with a want of courtesy in not 
having been communicated with direct for the 
purpose of supplying the latest information with 
respect to the state of the harvest and the senti- 
ments of the farmers previous to the unaccount- 
able change which has taken place in the inten- 
tions of the Government. 

“Signed on behalf of the committee, 
“ ALBert Wituiams, Chairman.” 


Now, as to want of courtesy, this was 
a secondary matter in the opinion of 
wise men between equals; but when 
shown by superiors to inferiors, as in 
this case—for a body of farmers, how- 
ever influential and intelligent, must be 
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regarded as in a subordinate position to 
Members of the Government—it became 
somewhat more serious. He had no 
doubt, however, that he could satisfy the 
committee that no discourtesy had been 
intended ; but he did not expect to be 
able to satisfy them of the propriety of 
the ‘unaccountable change in the in- 
tentions of the Government.” An ex- 
planation, indeed, of this had been laid 
before Parliament and the public; but 
it had certainly not given satisfaction. 
In the documents published to-day he 
observed that the Quartermaster General 
and the Inspector General of Fortifica- 
tions commenced their joint Report by 
an allusion to the instructions conveyed 
to them. Now, he wished to ask whether 
the Government would lay on the Table 
those instructions, which were obviously 
essential to a complete explanation of 
the matter? He also wished to ask whe- 
ther the Report of those officers had been 
laid before the House in its entirety ? 
There was a prevalent rumour that an 
important passage had been omitted ; 
but he could not, of course, tell whether 
this was well founded. He also wished 
to know whether the Government would 
produce the alternative plan of military 
operations in Berkshire submitted by 
those officers? Having, of course, been 
unable to give Notice of the Questions, 
he would, if the Government preferred 
it, repeat them to-morrow. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he had 
been unwilling to interrupt his noble 
Friend, though he had been guilty of a 
certain amount of irregularity in reviving 
the discussion of Tuesday night, and 
putting Questions without Notice. His 
noble Friend (Lord Northbrook) would, 
no doubt, have been present had he 
known that the noble Lord wished for 
information, and would, if possible, have 
answered the Questions at once; but in 
his absence he must request the noble 
Lord—as he himself had not been in 
communication with the War Office on 
the subject and was unable to give any 
answer—to put the Questions to-morrow. 


MILITARY ATTACHE AT ST. PETERS- 
BURG—CAPTAIN THE HON. F. 
WELLESLEY.—QUESTION. 

Viscount HARDINGE asked the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether the appoint- 
ment of Captain the Hon. F. Wellesley 
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as military attaché at St. Petersburg had 
been confirmed? He was induced to do 
this on account of the propriety of the 
appointment having been contested in 
the other House, and of a Question 
having been there put on the subject at 
a moment when the forms of the House 
did not allow a full explanation to be 
given. He had no personal acquaint- 
ance with Captain Wellesley; but he 
had learnt from a near relative under 
whom he served in the Coldstream 
Guards that he was an excellent officer. 
Military attachés had delicate and diffi- 
cult duties to discharge, linguistic at- 
tainments and great judgment being 
required, and he had no doubt the noble 
Earl would satisfy the House that Cap- 
tain Wellesley possessed these qualifica- 
tions. He had heard that eight officers 
had declined the post on the ground of 
the expense of living at St. Petersburg 
and for other reasons. He hoped that 
the discussion raised on this subject was 
not a sample of what would occur with 
regard to the working of the principle 
of selection in the Army. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I am glad that 
the noble Viscount has given me the 
opportunity of making some remarks 
on this matter, though I must guard 
myself against the case being made a 
precedent, and against my being bound 
to give explanations to either House 
whenever a doubt has been raised as to 
an appointment made on my responsi- 
bility. On the resignation of General 
Claremont, after long and meritorious 
service, I communicated to the War 
Office as to a successor, and it was 
thought highly desirable that these posts 
should be maintained, especially at a 
time when nearly every great country is 
re-organizing its military system. I might 
have filled up the post without reference 
to the Commander-in-Chief, for the re- 
ports of our military attaché at Vienna, 
where he was very popular, had been 
highly satisfactory, and he had the great 
advantage of an intimacy with some of 
the highest officers in the French Army. 
I thought it right, however, to consult 
the illustrious Duke (the Duke of Cam- 
bridge), and his opinion was decidedly 
in favour of that gentleman. His ap- 
pointment was therefore submitted to 
the Queen and approved. The appoint- 
ment at Vienna thus becoming vacant, 
I also addressed myself to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The illustrious Duke 
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took considerable pains, corresponding 
with me and with other persons, and he 
eventually recommended Colonel Good- 
enough, with whom I am not personally 
acquainted, but who has, I believe, the 
highest professional reputation. Colonel 
Blane, military attaché at St. Peters- 
burg, unfortunately died about the same 
time, and I applied to the illustrious 
Duke to recommend the officer best 
fitted for that appointment. The illus- 
trious Duke took great pains in the 
matter. The officer he first sounded 
was a gentleman of very high profes- 
sional reputation and great scientific 
knowledge; but he had employment 
which, though of a temporary character, 
he thought so important that he de- 
clined to give it up for the appointment 
at St. Petersburg. He might have ac- 
cepted it at a later date; but I thought 
that, considering all that is going on as 
to the re-organization of the Russian 
Army, and all sorts of rumours of a 
complete armament and other things, it 
would not be satisfactory to the country 
if the appointment were left void for 
some time. ‘The illustrious Duke, after 
sounding one or two other officers, told 
me that Captain Wellesley had applied 
for the post ; that he was an officer de- 
voted to his profession; that he was a 
very clever young man, who had been 
on the Staff of a noble and gallant Lord 
commanding the forces in Ireland (Lord 
Strathnairn), and that he had admirably 
discharged the duties of adjutant. The 
illustrious Duke said there was one 
drawback—that he was young, which 
was not in His Royal Highness’s opinion 
a disadvantage, but might be the sub- 
ject of criticism on the part of other 
persons. After some further consulta- 
tion we settled that it was better to sound 
some other officer, and Captain Wellesley 
was told that his application was posi- 
tively refused. The illustrious Duke 
then consulted no less than eight other 
officers, who, for different reasons, stated 
that if the offer was made to them they 
should be unwilling to accept it. The 
illustrious Duke then told me he had 
come to the conclusion that-there was 
little choice left but between two officers 
whom he named. I said I was ready 
to take his advice, on which he said he 
would take another day and make fur- 
ther inquiries. He saw Captain Wel- 
lesley, and ultimately recommended that 
gentleman as the fittest person for the 
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ost, not only on" account of his abi- 
ity, but for other reasons, one of them 
being that at his father’s house he had 
gained that acquaintance with the habits 
of European society which was almost 
indispensable for the discharge of the 
duties which he would be required to 
perform. With regard to the naval 
attaché at Paris, on his resignation of the 
appointment I consulted the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and decided on abo- 
lishing the post, appointing in lieu of it 
a gentleman whom I did not know, but 
who I was told had the highest qualifi- 
cations, to be accredited to the various 
naval countries, to inspect generally all 
the European Navies, and give informa- 
tion thereon to the Admiralty. I trust 
this explanation will be satisfactory to 
your Lordships. 
Tue Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: Though 
I agree with the noble Viscount and the 
noble Earl that the present discussion 
should not be made a precedent as to 
the application of the principle of selec- 
tion, which may have to be frequently 
exercised, I am glad that this Question 
has been put. I have seen very unsatis- 
factory remarks made about this- ap- 
pointment, and it has been so little un- 
derstood by the public, that it was ex- 
tremely desirable that the subject should 
be brought before your Lordships, and 
that so clear a statement should be made 
by my noble Friend. I have not a word 
to add to it, for he has stated verbatim 
et literatim all that passed between us. I 
do not deny that there might have been 
some advantage in appointing an officer 
of rather more standing in the service ; 
but a number of officers declined to ac- 
cept the post. I am sure your Lordships 
would rather not hear their names, for 
it would place them in a false position, 
and they had, no doubt, good grounds 
for their refusal; but were their names 
mentioned it would be clearly seen that 
every measure had been taken to put 
the best man into the place. There 
were, however, great difficulties in the 
way, and not the least of these was 
certainly that of the expense of living 
at St. Petersburg, particularly for a 
married man, who would find it almost 
impossible to live on the income de- 
rived from the post. It therefore be- 
came necessary to find a younger and 
unmarried man. Captain Wellesley was 
at first refused the post, as it was thought 
a man of somewhat higher standing 
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should be selected; but we were un- 
successful in this, and I am satisfied 
that, under these circumstances, no better 
selection could have been made. I do 
not think these appointments are quite 
understood. The fact that these gentle- 
men are accredited to military nations 
makes an immense difference. We are not 
a military nation, and therefore a gentle- 
man’s social status is not affected by the 
same considerations; but in a military 
nation an officer is received and accepted 
by the military community in a very 
different spirit from that which would 
be felt towards a civilian. A civilian, 
however competent, has not the same 
power of getting at military information 
that a military man has. I sincerely 
hope, therefore, that military attachés 
may be retained. It is a great mistake 
to imagine that they send in no Reports. 
I can assert that we have many valuable 
Reports from them. Of course, these 
Reports cannot be made public, for if 
they were published they could not be 
made at all, and we should lose all the 
advantage we derive from the employ- 
ment of these officers. I was surprised, 
therefore, to see it suggested that they 
ought to be published. I do not know 
a more intelligent, painstaking, smart 
young officer than Captain Wellesley. 
He was for some time aide-de-camp to 
my noble and gallant Friend (Lord 
Strathnairn), and he has been for four 
years adjutant of his battalion in the 
Guards. He has taken great pains to 
study his profession, and when the war 
on the Continent broke out he expressed 
great anxiety for employment on the 
Continent, had any more officers been 
required to accompany the French and 
German Armies, which, however, was 
not the case. I am satisfied he will 
prove himself a useful officer, and having 
been brought up abroad he knows fo- 
reign society, which is an essential ad- 
advantage. Under these circumstances, 
I hope your Lordships will be of opinion 
that my noble Friend (Earl Granville) 
and myself have not been remiss in 
selecting Captain Wellesley for this ap- 
pointment. 

Lorp STRATHNAIRN said, he could 
bear testimony to Captain Wellesley’s 
many qualifications. He had served on 
his (Lord Strathnairn’s) Staff as aide- 
de-camp nearly two years in Ireland 
during troubled times, and he derived 
the greatest assistance from Captain 
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Wellesley’s thorough knowledge of his 
duty, his clear perception, and untiring 
zeal and energy. He regarded him, in- 
deed, as a very promising officer. It 
was always considered desirable that 
these appointments should be well re- 
ceived at the Courts to which they were 
addressed ; and on this score he believed 
there was no ground for apprehension. 
Captain Wellesley bore a name which 
had been as much honoured in Russia 
as in his own country; and he (Lord 
Strathnairn) was happy to avail himself 
of this opportunity of expressing the 
deep sense of gratitude, that he believed 
every officer in the British Army shared 
with him, for the great distinction be- 
stowed upon our great leader of undying 
fame in the Russian Army. The Duke 
of Wellington was made Field Marshal 
of the Russian Army, and the compli- 
ment was the more to be valued because 
it emanated from a nation whose Army 
had made great sacrifices for the inde- 
pendence and rights of their country, 
and because the characteristic of the 
Russian Army was that their resolution 
and courage rose, instead of subsiding, 
with the difficulties and dangers of war. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS (WITNESSES) 
BILL—(No. 198.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tur LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, that as the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) had given 
Notice of a Motion that the Bill be read 
a second time that day six months, it 
was necessary that he should describe 
the authority on which the measure 
rested. It was not, strictly speaking, a 
Government Bill; but it had been 
brought in as the result of the unani- 
mous recommendation of a Committee 
of the House of Commons, composed of 
men not likely to recommend anything 
revolutionary. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that the noble and learned Lord was out 
of Order in referring to an inquiry and 
Report of which their Lordships had no 
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Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
had no alternative, if the objection was 
pressed, but to postpone the Bill, and 
have the Report of the Committee com- 
municated to this House. He was ready 
to take any blame for the Bill having 
been delayed ; but he had not expected 
it would be seriously opposed. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD moved the ad- 
journment of the debate, thinking that 
this was the best course, unless the Order 
was postponed. 


Moved, ‘‘That the further debate be 
adjourned to Tuesday next.””—( Zhe Lord 
Chelmsford.) 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY de- 
precated the revival of the Bill ten days 
hence, when the attendance would be 
very small, and urged its postponement 
till next Session. 

Eart GRANVILLE supported the 
Motion for adjournment. He thought 
the course proposed by the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack was a 
reasonable one, and he believed that the 
objections of the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) would be re- 
moved if he read the Report of the 
Committee. It would be an act of great 
discourtesy towards the House of Com- 
mons if they rejected a Bill relating to 
the other House, and introduced on the 
unanimous recommendation of a Select 
Committee of the House, composed of 
Members whose names carried much 
authority. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP rose to Order. 
The noble Earl had no right to refer to 
a Committee and a Report of which their 
Lordships knew nothing. 

Fart GRANVILLE said, he was sur- 
prised at a Ministerial explanation being 
pronounced out of Order. It was absurd 
to suppose that he could not refer to 
the unanimous decision of the Commit- 
tee. Iftheir Lordships did not wish to 
proceed with the Bill, he hoped the ad- 
journment would be as short a one as 
possible—say for ten days. 

Tue Duxzt or NORTHUMBERLAND 
objected to the Bill being brought on 
again still later in the Session, and 
urged its abandonment for this Session. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, it could 
hardly be argued that any urgency at- 
tached to this question, because the Bill 
had been lying on the Table for two 
months before it was proposed to be 
read a second time. If there was any 
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discourtesy to complain of in regard to 
the other House it had been shown by 
those who had charge of the Bill. 

Eart GRANVILLE replied that the 
actual delay, which had been doubled 
by the last speaker, rested with two men 
in both Houses, who were very hard 
worked. Their Lordships should not 
therefore make this a reason for reject- 
ing the Bill. 

Eart FORTESOUE expressed a doubt 
whether, if the debate were adjourned, 
any noble Lords who had now spoken 
could again take part in it. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
hoped he should not be precluded from 
speaking again. 

On Question? their Lordships divided: 
—Contents 48; Not-Contents 32: Ma- 
jority 16. Resolved in the Affirmative ; 
and debate adjourned accordingly to 
Tuesday next. 


Responsible Government 


IRISH CHURCH ACT.—QUESTIONS. 


Tue Eart or LIMERICK asked Her 
Majesty’s Government—1. When com- 
pensation will be given to the private 
persons deprived of the right of presen- 


tation to benefices by the Irish Church 
Act? In putting this Question he did 
not mean to cast any slur on the Com- 
missioners appointed under the Act, for 
he knew that their labours had been 
very heavy; but still that was no reason 
why the persons entitled to compensation 
should not know when it would be paid. 
2. When arrangements will be made for 
allowing the commutation of tithe rent- 
charges provided for in the same Act? 
3. Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have considered the propriety of any 
alterations in the terms for the sale of 
tithe rentcharges laid down in the same 
Act ? 

THe Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
said, he thought the noble Lord was 
perfectly justified in asking these Ques- 
tions, as nearly two years had elapsed 
since the passing of the Act. He was 
sure that no one was more aware than 
the noble Lord of the arduous character 
of the duties of the Commissioners, and 
until a comparatively recent period the 
whole of their time had been occupied 
on another part of their business, and 
they had not been able to direct their 
attention to fixing the amount of the 
compensations for the loss of the right to 
present to benefices. For that purpose 
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very minute actuarian investigations 
were necessary, and it was only within 
the last fortnight that the Report of 
their actuary on the subject had been 
received. As the Report was now re- 
ceived, there was no need of further de- 
lay, and the payments would be made as 
fast as the official calculations were made 
in each particular case. With regard to 
the commutation of tithe rentcharges, he 
was able to state that any person entitled 
to commute might apply for a proper 
form, and as soon as that was filled up 
the commutation for the tithe rentcharge 
would be made. He was glad that the 
noble Lord had taken the opportunity of 
exculpating the Commissioners from all 
blame in the matter. 


RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE CAPE, 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


THe Maraqvess or SALISBURY 
moved that an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty for Despatch from 
the Secretary for the Colonies to the 
Governor of the Cape on the subject of 
Responsible Government; the speech 
of the Governor to the Colonial Legis- 
lature touching upon the same subject ; 
and the minute of the officers of the 
Executive thereon. The noble Marquess 
said, he understood that a strong protest 
was made by the Ministers of the Go- 
vernor against the proposal, and that it 
was only carried in the Lower Chamber 
by a majority of 5, most of whom voted 
against their election pledges. In the 
Legislative Council it was also strongly 
opposed. Therefore, before the noble 
Earl went further, it would be well to 
have the Papers and Correspondence laid 
upon the Table, in order to enlighten 
Parliament upon the question that inte- 
rested the colonies very much. 


Moved that an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty for, Despatch from the Secretary for 
the Colonies to the Governor of the Cape on the 
subject of Responsible Government ; the speech 
of the Governor to the Colonial Legislature 
touching upon the same subject ; and the minute 
of the officers of the Executive thereon.—( The 
Marquess of Salisbury.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, the 
Papers moved for would not give a suffi- 
ciently full and accurate explanation of 
the proceedings, and if the noble Mar- 
quess consented not to press his Motion 
he would undertake to present Papers 
on the subject. 
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Tur Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he would withdraw his Motion, and ex- 
pressed @ hope that, in the meantime, 
the production of the necessary docu- 
ments would not be anticipated by a 
Royal Warrant. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


House adjourned at half-past Six o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 3rd August, 1871. 


MINUTES.] — Szrect Committer —- Report — 
Tribunals of Commerce [No. 409]; ‘Thames 
Embankment [No. 411]; Thirty-third Report 
—Public Petitions, 

Pusuic Brrrs—Second Reading— Prince Arthur's 
Annuity [280]. 

Committee—Elections (Parliamentary and Muni- 
cipal) (re-comm.) [103]—r.p.; Tramways (Ire- 
land) * [245], debate adjourned; Elementary 
Education Act (1870) Amendment (No. 2)* 
[228], debate adjourned, 


IRELAND—LABOURERS’ HOUSES. 
QUESTION. 


CoroneL STUART KNOX said, in 
consequence of the absence of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Londonderry (Sir 
Frederick W. Heygate), he begged to ask 
the Question which stood in his name; 
and, in the absence of the noble Marquess 
the Chief Secretary, perhaps the Solicitor 
General for Ireland would: answer it. 
The Question was, Whether, in the event 
of his not bringing in this year any Bill 
to facilitate the erection of Labourers’ 
houses in Ireland, the regulations of the 
Board of Works respecting Labourers’ 
houses to be in future erected by Govern- 
ment loans can be made less stringent, 
so as to include houses of a less expen- 
sive kind ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Dowse) said, in reply, 
his noble Friend the Chief Secretary 
would not be able to bring in a Bill on 
the subject this year. His noble Friend 
had carefully considered the whole ques- 
tion; but the regulations respecting la- 
bourers’ houses and the loans for their 
erection were matters on which it was 
necessary to consult the Board of Works 
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CASE OF MR. BARRY.—QUESTION, 


Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
his attention has been called to the Pe- 
tition of Mr. Barry, a late assistant mes- 
senger of the London Court of Bank- 
rupty, praying the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury to award compen- 
sation to him on account of his employ- 
ment having been abolished by ‘The 
Bankruptcy Act, 1869;” whether it is 
not within the power of the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to 
award compensation to Mr. Barry under 
section 131 of ‘The Bankruptcy Act, 
1869,”” on account of his employment 
having been abolished by the operation 
of that Act; whether it is not the fact 
that a large fund exceeding £100,000 in 
amount was formed in the Court of 
Bankruptcy partly out of deductions 
from the sums charged to bankrupt’s 
estates for the services of the assistant 
messengers, and that this fund has been 
paid over to the Consolidated Fund; 
whether he is prepared under the cir- 
cumstances to recommend such compen- 
sation to be made; and, whether he has 
any objection to lay upon the Table of 
the House Copy of the Petition, Corres- 
pondence, and other Papers relating to 
the subject ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tot EXCHE- 
QUER said, in reply, that the attention 
of the Lords of the Treasury had been 
called to the Petition of Mr. Barry, a 
late assistant messenger of the London 
Court of Bankruptcy, praying for com- 
pensation on account of his employment 
having been abolished by the Bankruptcy 
Act of 1869. They had no power under 
the 131st section of that Act to award 
compensation to Mr. Barry. He had no 
doubt been. a loser by the passing of the 
Act; now that estates were in the hands 
of creditors they employed their own 
agents to get in the assets, it not being 
necessary to employ the messengers of 
the Court; the office whieh Mr. Barry 
held was therefore much less remune- 
rative than it would otherwise have been. 
The Commissioners were only able to 
make compensation when the office had 
been abolished; but in this case the 
office had not been abolished, and there- 
fore they could not give compensation. 
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No good purpose would be served by 
printing the Petition and the answer to 
it. There was no further information 
regarding the case than his hon. Friend’s 
Question and this explanation had already 
given. 


PARLIAMENT—CONDUCT OF BUSINESS, 
QUESTION. 


Srr MASSEY LOPES asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If he will suggest 
and support any proposal calculated to 
avoid the serious inconvenience and dis- 
advantage consequent on the frequent 
introduction of very important legislation 
at so late a period of the Session, and at 
such hours in the morning, when Mem- 
bers of this House are physically inca- 
pacitated for the careful and efficient 
performance of their duties? There were 
now no fewer than 43 Orders of the Day 
on the Paper for that evening. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard, Sir, 
to the number of Orders of the Day, I 
can only say that, so far as I am aware, 
the number of Orders in the hands of the 
Government is not at all unusual. Speak- 
ing from recollection rather than from 
any minute calculation, it is within, not 


beyond, what it usually is at this period 
of the Session—that is, with so many 
days of labour as we have still before 


us. With regard to the number of pri- 
vate Members’ Orders on the Paper, my 
impression is that it is large; but we 
have no means of controlling that num- 
ber. Itis entirely for private Members 
to consider at what period they should 
drop those Orders, and when they should 
give up all idea of being able to carry 
their Bills. But as to the general ques- 
tion, I think it well worthy of considera- 
tion. I do not think there would be any 
advantage in attempting to indicate any 
views I may entertain as to the mode of 
dealing with it, because it can only be 
met by some regulation as to the sittings 
of the House. But when the House 
shall proceed to the consideration of new 
regulations for that purpose, which, no 
doubt, it will do at an early period of 
next Session, the point to which the hon. 
Baronet has referred is one very fit and 
proper to be considered. 


ARMY—CHAPLAIN TO THE TROOPS AT 
BRIGHTON.— QUESTION. 


Coronet BARTTELOT asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether it iscorrect 
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that the Acting Chaplain to the Troo 
stationed at the Preston Barracks, Brigh- 
ton, has been summarily dismissed with- 
out notice; and, if such is the case, whe- 
ther it is usual so to dismiss a Chaplain 
without any proper notice, or without 
stating any reason? 

Mr. CARDWELL: It is usual, Sir, 
to appoint to the acting chaplaincy the 
incumbent of a church near to the bar- 
racks. In this case the troops left 
Brighton in April, and the barracks 
were not again occupied till June. On 
this occasion it was thought expedient 
to put the troops under the care of the 
Vicar of Brighton instead of under that 
of a curate of one of the incumbents. 
This is the more usual practice, and it 
has been explained to the former acting 
chaplain that there was no intention of 
casting any slur upon him. 


SLAVERY IN CUBA AND PORTO RICO. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNDELLA (for Mr. T. 
Hvuenes) asked, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government can assure the House that 
the measures for the abolition of Slavery 
in Cuba and Porto Rico, which the last 
Spanish Ministry had undertaken to 
introduce in the coming Session of the 
Cortes, will be taken up by the new 
Government; and, if not, whether the 
Government will be prepared to urge 
upon Spain the fulfilment of the Treaty 
obligations for the abolition of Slavery 
by which she is bound to Great Britain ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have no reason to 
suppose that the new Government in 
Spain has any intention of withdrawing 
from the policy adopted, though not yet 
carried out, by the late Ministry, with 
reference to the abolition of the slave 
trade in Cuba and Porto Rico; this 
country has not failed, through her Re- 
presentative at Madrid, to offer sugges- 
tions and encouragement in this matter 
in a friendly and temperate spirit; and 
the late elections for the Cortes are a 
proof that the party of Abolitionists has 
been numerically increased. 


OFFICE OF JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether it be 
true, as stated in one of the military 
newspapers, that the vacant political 
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office of Judge Advocate General is 
about to be re-filled; and whether he 
will not delay doing so till the House 
can decide by Select Committee or other- 
wise whether that office is not sinecure 
and unnecessary ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the office of 
Judge Advocate General is not vacant ; 
it is held by the Judge of the Court of 
Admiralty. The political office is vacant, 
since it is inseparable from the judicial 
office, and no provision is made for the 
discharge of the Parliamentary duties 
of the office. The question of the dis- 
charge of those duties will have to be 
considered by my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for War; but I am 
not sure whether it will not be wise to 
postpone any action in the matter until 
the House can inquire into it. Of course 
we shall proceed to fill up the office on 
our responsibility in case we find any 
inconvenience arising from the continu- 
ance of the present arrangement. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS REGULA- 
TION ACT.—QUESTIONS, 


Lorpv JOHN MANNERS asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Which are the Government Manu- 
facturing Establishments and Workshops 
that are exempt from the operation of 
the Factory and Workshop Regulation 
Acts, and which those wherein the Go- 
vernment claims to exercise a dispensing 
power ; and, if he will state the section 
or sections of the Act or Acts under 
which the exemption or dispensing power 
is conferred ? 

Mr. BRUCE, said, in reply, all manu- 
facturing establishments and workshops 
connected with the Government were 
exempt from the operation of these and 
any Acts unless specifically mentioned 
in them, and it was clear that there was 
not the same reason for subjecting them 
to the Factory Acts that there was in the 
case of private establishments, which 
had a practical interest in urging to the 
utmost the labour of women and children 
for the purpose of gain, on account of 
the competition to which they were ex- 
posed. No such motive existed in the 
case of Government establishments ; at 
the same time he must repeat the assur- 
ance he gave the other day that, as a 
general rule, they were conducted in 
uniformity with the Acts. It was only 
in cases of extraordinary emergency 
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they were not observed ; but it must be 
remembered that children under 13 were 
not employed in Government establish- 
ments, and any unusual pressure on 
those employed was made as slight as 
was compatible with the exigencies of 
the moment. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS asked what 
were the exempting sections ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, there were none; 
but the Crown was not included in any 
Act unless specifically named, and it 
could not come under definitions appli- 
cable to places carried on for the pur- 
poses of gain. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS gave notice 
of his intention to propose the insertion 
of a clause on this subject in the Bill 
before Parliament. 

Mr. MUNDELLA asked, whether the 
definitions extended to the Postal and 
Telegraph Departments, in which women 
and children were employed? 

Mr. BRUCE said, it would be ne- 
cessary, before answering that question, 
to communicate with the Postmaster 
General. 

Mr. CAWLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he can give any information 
as to the number of Workshops which 
will come under the operation of the 
‘* Factories and Workshops Regulation 
Acts Amendment Bill” now before the 
House, if it become Law, and how many 
additional Assistant or Sub-assistant In- 
spectors it will be necessary to appoint 
in order efficiently to carry out the Act; 
and what he estimates will be the cost 
of the inspection ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that he 
had for some time directed the attention 
of the inspectors of factories to this sub- 
ject, and they estimated that the num- 
ber of workshops which must be included 
under this Act was about 100,000, but 
the greater number of them employed 
only about one-fifth of the women and 
children who were employed in factories 
properly so-called. The question of the 
number of inspectors to be employed, 
irrespective of the transfer of the Work- 
shops Regulations Act to the factory 
inspectors, had been for some time under 
consideration. He thought that it would 
be admitted that no two public officers 
could have performed their important 
duties with greater zeal and discretion 
than Mr. Redgrave and Mr. Baker; and 
both of these officers were of opinion 
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that under the then state of the law a 
very considerable reduction indeed in 
the number of factory inspectors and 
sub-inspectors might be safely made. 
In 1883, vast numbers of children were 
employed in these factories, and the 
great object was to guard against the 
employment of children illegally; and 
a very large proportion of the time of 
the inspectors was taken up in examin- 
ing registers and certificates of age. At 
present the public feeling as to these 
statutes had entirely changed; both 
masters and men thoroughly supported 
the Acts, and therefore such supervision 
as was formerly necessary was now no 
longer required. The opinion, therefore, 
was that less strict regulations might be 
made, and that there might be a large 
reduction in the number of sub-inspec- 
tors. The opinion of Mr. Redgrave and 
Mr. Baker was that under the new Act, 
by adding three sub-inspectors to each 
of their districts, an efficient inspection 
of workshops and factories might be 
made, and that these appointments might 
be created without any additional cost 
to the country. This would come about 
in this way. The greater number of 
accidents returned under the statute were 
of a trivial character, and the result of 
a plan for limiting these Returns would 
be that there would be a saving of £2,500 
at least, and this sum would be sufficient 
to provide the additional sub-inspectors 
required under the new Act. It was not 
intended to alter the general character 
of the duties of sub-inspectors ; but it 
was under consideration that they should 
begin their employment at an earlier 
age, and at a lower rate of payment than 
that at present received. 


ARMY—ABOLITION OF PURCHASE. 
QUESTIONS. 


Coronet ©. H. LINDSAY asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether, 
upon the abolition of Purchase in the 
Army, the limit of the period of the com- 
mand of a battalion will be retrospective, 
or whether it will simply come into ope- 
ration from the 1st of November; whe- 
ther, in either case, the Officers who may 
be displaced will at once receive any 
portion of the over regulation money 
which they have paid according to the 
custom of their regiments ; whether Offi- 
cers who go on half-pay after twenty- 
five years’ service will receive any over 
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regulation money; and, if so, in what 
er and, whether Officers who 
ave completed twenty-five years’ ser- 
vice, or who are put on half-pay, or who 
went on half-pay of their own accord, 
will be in as good a pecuniary position 
as they now are, according to the exist- 
ing system, with respect to the over re- 
gulation prices of their commissions ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: The limit, Sir, 
will not be retrospective. The other 
questions are all questions of the con- 
struction of the Act, the terms of which 
were so fully considered by this House, 
and whose authoritative interpretation 
will rest with the Commissioners. The 
intention of the Bill is, as was repeat- 
edly stated in the discussions, to put all 
the officers affected by it in as good a 
pecuniary positicn as they would have 
been in if the Act had not passed. 

Lorp GARLIES asked the Secretary 
of State for War, when the appoint- 
ments of Colonels on the Staff for the 
supervision of the auxiliary forces of the 
Kingdom are to be made, in accordance 
with the announcement made on this 
subject nearly six months ago ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: The delay in these 
appointments has been consequent on the 
delay in passing the Bill, under which 
the officers are to receive their powers ; 
and to that delay few persons have con- 
tributed more efficiently than my noble 
Friend himself. 


ARMY—THE COLOUR OF THE 6818 
REGIMENT.—QUESTION. 


CotoneL NORTH asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If it meets his ap- 
proval that a Colour of a Regiment 
which has been consecrated and given 
over to the care of a regiment should 
have been confided to the charge of a 
contract carrier; and, whether it is ex- 
pedient, considering the extreme venera- 
tion which is attached by the soldiers to 
their colours, that a symbol they are 
taught to honour so highly should be 
treated with such want of respect as in 
the case of the colour of the 68th Regi- 
ment? He would move the adjournment 
of the House for the purpose of making 
a few remarks upon this subject. Every- 
body must be aware that there was the 
greatest possible difference between 
colours which were consecrated and those 
that were not consecrated. If unconse- 
crated colours were lost the question 
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would be one only of money; but when 
colours had been consecrated and de- 
livered over to the care of a regiment 
the matter became very different. All 
soldiers were taught that a greater dis- 
grace could not arise than the loss of 
their colours, and every man must be 
prepared to sacrifice his life in defence 
of them. The colour in question was 
inscribed ‘‘ Salamanca,” ‘ Vittoria,” 
«« Pyrenees,” ‘“‘ Nivelle,” ‘ Orthes,” 
“the Alma,” ‘ Sebastopol,” and since 
then was to be added ‘‘ New Zealand.” 
One could hardly understand how the 
colonel could allow the colours to leave 
the regiment except under protest. Each 
of the badges were embroidered upon a 
scroll, and therefore he could not under- 
stand the necessity of sending the colours 
of the regiment to London, because the 
embroidery could have been sent “down 
and affixed by the master tailor to the 
colours of the regiment. The loss had 
occasioned a profound feeling of regret 
throughout the Army, and he could not 
understand what was meant the other 
night when it was said that the colour 
was to be paid for by the contractor, 
and not by the public. [‘‘ Oh, ad 
Hon. Members who called ‘‘Oh!”’ di 
not understand the feelings of soldiers 
with regard to their colours. It was a 
thing almost unprecedented in our Army 
for a regiment to lose its colours, which 
were looked upon far differently from a 
mere square of silk that could be pur- 
chased for so much money. He never 
knew colours to be sent except under 
an escort, and he hoped that this was 
the last occasion when the colours of a 
regiment would be treated with disre- 
spect. These colours had been carried 
by the regiment throughout New Zea- 
land, and now one was lost, no one 
knew where or how. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that he put the 
Question of adjournment with regret, 
because if this course were generally 
pursued it would be impossible that the 
Business of the House could be carried 
on. 


Army— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.’”’— 
(Colonel North.) 


Sm HENRY STORKS said, that 
with the permission of the Secretary of 
State for War he would say afew words 
upon the question. There was no one 
who was more sensible of the attach- 
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ment of soldiers to their colours than he 
was, and he yielded to no one in refer- 
ence to anything by which the esprit de 
corps, gallantry, and right feeling in the 

y were to be promoted. It was a 
single regimental colour that was lost. 
The proposal to send it by the con- 
tract carrier never was submitted to 
him; but the facts were simply these 
—It was originally proposed to send 
the scroll to the regiment to be attached, 
but it was reported that they could 
not attach it, and orders were thereupon 
given that the colour should be sent— 
as had been the case on a previous oc- 
casion when colours required repair—to 
London. What he had said the other 
night as to expense was merely in reply 
to the Question put to him, and he did 
not say whether it was right or wrong 
that the expense should be paid by the 
carrier and not by the public ; he simply 
stated the fact. He quite agreed that 
the colours of a regiment ought to be re- 
spected and preserved with the greatest 
possible care; and he thought that on 
future occasions it would be desirable to 
take more care in reference to the trans- 
mission of colours. 

Coronet STUART KNOX said, that 
no answer had been given to the ques- 
tion whether the colours were consecrated 
or not. 

Str HENRY STORKS said, that if 
Notice of this Question were given he 
would answer it to-morrow. 


Campaign Manewres. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ARMY—CAMPAIGN MANCUVRES IN THE 
AUTUMN.—QUESTIONS. 


Lorp ELCHO asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he can state 
upon any reliable local authority, and, 
if so, upon what authority, that the har- 
vest in Berkshire will probably not be 
gathered in by the 20th of September ; 
and, whether, in the opinion of the head 
of the Medical Department of the Army 
and in that of the Military Authorities, 
the 20th of September, looking to the 
health of the Troops, is too late a period 
of the year for them to go into camp? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the time 
fixed was not the 20th, but the 9th of Sep- 
tember. The question is not whether the 
20th of September would be too late for 
the troops to go into camp in any case 
of necessity. The question is, whether 
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it was desirable to fix the period.of the 
equinox for the encampment for pur- 
poses of instruction of 30,000 men, 
consisting partly of Regulars and partly 
of Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers, 
and I am decidedly of opinion that it 
was not. On the contrary, I wish it had 
been possible to fix an earlier day than 
September 9. As to the authority on 
which I can make a statement with re- 
spect to the probable time of harvest, I 
have just received from Commissary 
Milne a Report, dated Newbury, Berks, 
August 2, in which he says— 

“The farmers say that with the most favour- 
able weather the harvest will not be over 
until the 25th of September, so that no horses 
could be spared, and they have an objection to 
hiring horses for military services out of their 
own county.” 


Lorp GARLIES asked the Secretary 
of State for War, What number of Re- 
gulars, Militia, Yeomanry, and Volun- 
teers respectively, it is intended to em- 
ploy throughout the intended manceuvres 
at Woolmer, now proposed to be substi- 
tuted for the Berkshire encampment; 
and, what is the number of Troops for 
which there is sufficient means of Trans- 
port and Supply under the guidance of 
the Control Department ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: It is proposed to 
assemble a force of about 30,000, and in 
addition to 15,000 Regulars and 8,000 
Militia, about 2,000 Yeomanry and 
5,000 Volunteers have been invited to 
attend. I am informed that it is doubt- 
ful whether, owing to the lateness of the 
harvest, the whole of the Yeomanry will 
be able to attend. The powers of the 
Control department are adequate to 
the supply of a much larger force; but 
as regards transport, a nucleus only is 
maintained in peace, to be supplemented 
by \the local transport of any country 
in which there may be military opera- 
tions. 

Lorp GARLIES wished to know, 
Whether the Control department pos- 
sessed the means of transporting 30,000 
men at one time? 

Mx. CARDWELL: In the Paper 
which was laid upon the Table and cir- 
culated yesterday morning the exact 
number of horses employed by the Con- 
trol department is stated. That num- 
ber is not sufficient for the transport of 
80,000 men without drawing on the 
local transport, and it is not intended to 
do anything so extravagant as to main- 
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tain a number of transport horses 
in time of peace, which in time of war 
we should not be able to use, inasmuch 
as we should be obliged to rely upon 
local transport in the country where the 
troops were engaged. 

Lorp ELCHO asked the Surveyor 
General of Ordnance, How it hap- 
pens that local transport was available 
at an early period of the year in one 
part of the country and not in another? 

Str HENRY STORKS replied that 
depended on the harvest. Other means 
would be available, as he had stated in 
his Minute on the Report of the Inspector 
General of Fortifications. Sufficient 
transport arrangements would be made 
for carrying out successfully the mancu- 
vres in the neighbourhood of Aldershot. 


TTospital Pensions. 


MINES REGULATION BILL. 
QUESTION, 


Sir DAVID WEDDERBURN asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether it is his intention now 
to withdraw the two Mines Regulation 
Bills; and, whether he does not consider 
that a fair opportunity of discussing 
and passing them may be afforded by 
the proposed Session of Parliament in 
October ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Undoubtedly, a very 
fitting opportunity for discussing these 
measures will be afforded should an Au- 
tumn Session be ,held, and I shall not 
discharge the Orders until that question 
has been settled. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL PENSIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp CLAUD JOHN HAMILTON 
asked the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
the system upon which Greenwich Hos- 
pital Pensions are allotted to retired 
members of the Merchant Service; and 
how it is that a retired sailor of forty- 
seven years’ service who contributed one 
shilling a-month when Mate, and two 
shillings a-month when Master, to the 
fund connected with the above-mentioned 
Pension, can now obtain no benefit from 
it ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
replied that the fund applicable to pen- 
sions for retired members of the Mer- 
chant Service was at present exhausted 
in supplying pensions to seamen who 
had entered the service prior to 1817 or 
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1818. Of course, as vacancies occurred, 
applications from persons who had joined 
the service at a later period would be 
taken into consideration. 


IRELAND—MAYNOOTH COLLEGE. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. MACFIE asked Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, Whether it has 
been the custom to elect, as Trustees of 
Maynooth College, under the Act of the 
35th George 3, cap. 21, of the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland, lay as well as clerical 
persons ; if so, how many of each of these 
classes of persons were eight or ten years 
ago, and on the Ist of January last, and 
how many of each are now trustees; 
how many of the trustees are archbishops 
and bishops; whether, in allowing the 
now acting trustees to appoint as many 
more trustees as will bring the number 
up to twenty-eight, which the Bill to 
amend the Acts relating to the College 
of Maynooth is intended to do, there is 
to be any provision for the maintaining 
in the number such a proportion of 
laymen as now is usual; what is the 
number of Roman Catholic bishops and 
of archbishops and bishops having sees 
or exercising episcopal and archiepis- 
copal functions in Ireland; who, if the 
foregoing Bill becomes law, will be the 
electors, after the ensuing appointments 
are made, of trustees to take the place 
of retiring or deceasing trustees; whe- 
ther, if it become law, the form of dis- 
approval or veto, which appears now to 
exist in the Lord Lieutenant, on the 
framing of bye laws, rules, regulations, 
and statutes, which might be objection- 
able, will remain in force ; whether the 
Government can state that the Roman 
Catholic laity of Ireland are favourably 
disposed towards the contemplated 
changes which this Bill is intended to 
effect and facilitate; and, whether he 
will lay upon the Table, in time to en- 
able a judgment to be formed on suffi- 
cient data, any Correspondence, Resolu- 
tions, Statements, or other Documents 
illustrating the motives and encourage- 
ment which have led to the introduc- 
tion of this Bill, and justify it being 
pushed through at this late period of 
the Session ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowse) said, in reply, 
that in the year 1851 there were six lay 
and 11 clerical trustees of Maynooth 
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College, and in 1871 there were one 
lay trustee and 16 clerical trustees. 
The number of trustees who were Arch- 
bishops or Bishops was 16. In allow- 
ing the now acting trustees to appoint 
as many more trustees as would bring 
the number up to 28, which the Bill 
to amend the Acts relating to the 
College of Maynooth was intended to 
do, it was not proposed to insert any 
provision to maintain any particular pro- 
portion of laymen. There was no such 
provision in any Act relative to May- 
nooth College. The number of Roman 
Catholic Archbishops and Bishops in 
Ireland was 28, there being four Arch- 
bishops and 24 Bishops. If the Bill be- 
came law the continuing trustees would 
be the electors, and the veto at present 
possessed by the Lord Lieutenant would 
be removed, as it was reasonable that 
the State should have no further inter- 
ference with the College. With re- 
spect to the question whether the Go- 
vernment could state that the Catholic 
laity of Ireland were favourably dis- 
posed towards the contemplated changes 
which the Bill was intended to effect 
and facilitate, he would merely remark 
that the Government had had no op- 
portunity of ascertaining the sentiments 
of the Catholic population since last 
night, when Notice of the Question 
was given. He might add that for much 
of the information he had just given he 
was indebted to Zhom’s Irish Directory 
and The Catholie Directory. 

Mr. MUNTZ desired some informa- 
tion which was not to be found in The 
Catholic Directory. For what reason was 
the Bill introduced ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowse) said, he did 
not mean that he had gathered any in- 
formation respecting the Bill from The 
Catholic Directory, but that the particu- 
lars he had stated as to the Archbishops, 
Bishops, and trustees were given in that 
work. The Bill was introduced in con- 
sequence of the Government having stated 
thatthe proposed change would be effected 
by the Irish Church Act; but as this 
had not been done, it became necessary 
to deal with the subject by a separate 
Bill. 

Mr. FAWCETT asked after what 
hour it would not be considered ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowse) said, he would 
not proceed with it at an hour when a 
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reasonable number of gentlemen thought 
it unreasonable for him to do so. 


Army— 


ARMY—REVIEW AT WIMBLEDON. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
will lay upon the Table a Return show- 
ing the number of men absent from first 
battalion of the 4th Regiment and second 
battalion of the 15th Regiment on the 
occasion of the recent Review at Wim- 
bledon ; ages of men absent, and length 
of service, and Copy of Reports, if any, 
addressed by the medical officers con- 
cerning their regiments, representing 
that a certain number of men were unfit 
to undergo the fatigue of the march from 
their quarters with their arms and ac- 
coutrements ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, if the hon. 
Member would move for the Papers 
they should be laid on the Table. 

Masor ARBUTHNOT asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether, on 
the occasion of the recent Review at 
Wimbledon, orders were not issued to 
the officers commanding the second bat- 
talion, 15th Regiment, that all recruits 
over three months’ service should march 
with the regiment; and, whether the 
medical officer did not report that ninety 
out of ninety-six men fulfilling these con- 
ditions were physically unfit to march ; 
and, whether that was not the reason for 
their being left behind with the other 
recruits, numbering in all over 400? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, I am in- 
formed that no such order was given 
from the Horse Guards, and it is not 
known there whether any such order 
was given at Aldershot. 


RAILWAYS—THE ROPE SYSTEM OF 
COMMUNICATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther the officers of the Board of Trade 
have tried the rope communication 
placed under the carriages of the Great 
Western Railway Company’s express 
trains; whether they think that such a 
mode of communication with the guard 
is a ‘‘good and sufficient mode,” and a 
full compliance with the Act of Parlia- 
ment; whether the accumulation of slack 
rope in a long train does not make the 
mode of communication insufficient; and, 
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whether in the case of women and chil- 
dren the means of communication is 
sufficient ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 
in reply, said, he was not aware of any 
Report having been made respectin 
the rope communication adopted by the 
Great Western Company. Two recent 
cases had, however, happened on the 
London and North-Western line, in 
which it was alleged there had been a 
failure in the means of communication. 
The Board of Trade had sent an In- 
spector to make inquiries upon the 
subject. 


Campaign Maneuvres. 


ARMY—SALE OF COMMISSIONS, 
QUESTION. 


Coronet DYOTT asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether, having 
granted permission to an Officer to retire 
from the service by the sale of his com- 
mission, it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to restore to such 
Officer .a portion only of the regulation 
price which he had paid; and, if so, 
whether it is intended to pay any and 
what amount of interest upon the balance 
due to such Officer as long as the same 
shall remain unpaid ; and, further, in the 
case of Lieutenant Mackinnon, late on 
the half-pay of the 16th Lancers, whose 
name appeared in The Gazette of the 31st 
May last, it is intended to hand over to 
that Officer £250 only, instead of £1,190, 
being the amount of the regulation price 
which Lieutenant Mackinnon had paid 
for his commission ? 

Mr. OARDWELL: Sir, it is intended 
to pay the money as soon as it shall have 
been voted by Parliament. The delay 
in submitting the Vote has been owing 
to the delay in passing the Bill. I am 
informed that Lieutenant Mackinnon 
was allowed to sell without waiting, and 
gave his consent in writing to the con- 
ditions. There is certainly no intention, 
on the part of the Government, to pay 
interest on the balance. 


ARMY—CAMPAIGN MANGUVRES IN THE 
AUTUMN.—QUESTION. 

Coronet LOYD LINDSAY asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether he 
will give a day for the consideration of 
the Papers relating to the proposed ma- 
noeuvres? In order to explain his reasons 
for asking the question he would read a 
portion of a resolution which had been 
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passed in Berkshire. A committee ap- 
pointed in the western district of the 
county protested that the lateness of the 
harvest was no reason for the abandon- 
ment of the proposed manceuvres as far 
as the farmers were concerned, inasmuch 
as they had not departed from their 
original intention, and still wished to 
aid in the arrangements and to supply 
the necessary transport. The committee 
went on to state that they considered 
they had been treated with a want of 
courtesy by the Secretary of State for 
War. [‘‘ Chair.’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: A Member, in put- 
ting a Question, is at liberty to state any 
facts which are necessary for the clear 
understanding of the Question; but he 
must not enter into other matters. 

Coronet LOYD LINDSAY said, he 
thought it was necessary, in order to 
explain his Question, to show that what 
had occurred in Berkshire did not sup- 
port the view taken by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War. He wished also to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he will lay on 
the Table of the House the Instructions 
contained in his Minute to the Quarter- 
master General and the Inspector Gene- 
ral of Fortifications; and likewise the 
Programme submitted to him by them 
of the military manceuvres in Berkshire ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is not, Sir, in 
my power to set aside the Elections Bill, 
the discussion on the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, or the remaining Estimates in 
order to discuss the matter to which the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman has called 
attention ; but my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for War has given 
Notice of a Bill in reference to this sub- 
ject. He intends to ask the assent of the 
House to that Bill on the earliest day he 
can find for the purpose, and then the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman will have 
an opportunity of discussing the matter. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, as there is con- 
siderable perplexity and dissatisfaction 
in the public mind on what is a very 
important subject, I hope the Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War will be brought forward 
at a time when the House will be able 
to fully consider it. 

Mr. CARDWELL was understood to 
say that the documents referred to by 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
Loyd Lindsay) had been already laid 
upon the Table. 
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Campaign Maneuvres. 


THE POPE AND MR. GLADSTONE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MACFIE said, he wished to put 
a Question to the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, of which he had given him private 
notice. It was, Whether a certain state- 
ment made in an evening paper was 
correct? The readers of that journal 
were informed, minute particulars being 
given, that the Pope was about to take 
up his residence on a Scottish island. 
The writer added— 

“T am further informed that Mr. Gladstone has 
been sounded privately on the subject, and has 
expressed himself favourable to the residence of 


lis Holiness in the British Islands under certain 
conditions and stipulations.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, on receiving 
the notice which my hon. Friend kindly 
gave me I ventured to suggest in a note 
to him that I thought the exigencies of 
this case of a local report might be met 
by a local contradiction ; but as he has 
thought it necessary to raise the question 
in the House, and as great interest is 
taken in all matters relating to a change 
of residence on the part of the Pope, I 
beg to assure him there is not the slight- 
est shadow of a foundation for the state- 
ment. 

Mr. MACFIE said, he had not re- 
ceived the letter which the right hon. 
Gentleman had been kind enough to 
send. 


ARMY—CAMPAIGN MANGUVRES IN THE 
AUTUMN.—QUESTIONS. 

CotoneL STUART KNOX said, he 
wished to put a Question to his right hon. 
and gallant Friend (Sir Henry Storks) as 
to the autumn manoeuvres. There must, 
in his opinion, have been some Minute 
from His Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief with reference to this 
subject, for it was impossible to conceive 
that His Royal Highness could have 
been completely ignored. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman should not state matters 
of opinion in putting his Question. 

Coronet STUART KNOX said, his 
object was to ascertain whether such a 
Minute had been made, and, if not, why 
not? The Reports published, instead of 
being addressed to His Royal Highness, 
were addressed to Lieutenant General 
Sir Edward Lugard ; he believed, there- 
fore, that these must be considered as 
garbled Reports and extracts merely —— 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman is not entitled, in asking 
a Question, to state his personal opinion. 

Cotone, STUART KNOX: Then he 
would confine himself to asking, Whe- 
ther there was any Minute by His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief upon 
the subject; if not, why His Royal High- 
ness had not been consulted; and why 
the only Minute which had been put 
forward was one signed by his right hon. 
and gallant Friend himself who was the 
accused party ? 

Sir HENRY STORKS, in reply, said, 
he thought it hardly fair that such 
Questions as this should be put without 
previous Notice. However, he was pre- 
pared to say that he was not aware of 
there being any written Minute by His 
Royal Highness the Field Marshal Com- 
manding-in-Chief, nor was he aware 
that the Reports were garbled in any 
way. The Reports were addressed to 
Lieutenant General Sir Edward Lugard, 
as he was the Under Secretary of State 
for the War Department; the instruc- 
tions were given at a War Office meet- 
ing. He was not aware that he was an 


accused party in any respect. He should 


be very glad to answer any accusation 
‘that might be made. 


PRINCE ARTEUR’S ANNUITY BILL. 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
[BILL 280.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


CotoneL BARTTELOT said, he was 
the last man to make any objection to 
the very moderate annuity to be given 
to His Royal Highness Prince Arthur. 
The Bill was not in the hands of Mem- 
bers, but he should take no objection on 
that point, because he supposed it would 
follow the precedent established in the 
case of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh. He only ventured to state 
that he thought the modest provision 
that was about to be made for His Royal 
Highness was quite in accordance with 
the wishes of the majority of the people 
of this country. He believed him to be 
a Prince who would do honour to the 
country in the high position in which 
he was placed, and therefore it was 
that he thought the people would most 
ungrudgingly grant this annuity. He 
rose to call attention to the rather signi- 
ficant Vote which was taken the other 
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night. That Vote, in his humble judg- 
ment, did not express in its actual terms 
the views of hon. Gentlemen who sat 
below the gangway, or of the masses 
whom they claimed to represent; but 
that Vote did, he believed, embody the 
sentiment of many who, Englishmen as 
they were, loyal as they were, most 
anxious in every way to support the 
Sovereign of this country in that high 
position in which she was placed, were 
yet particularly anxious that the Sove- 
reign should come more among her peo- 
ple than she had done for some consider- 
able time past. He believed he was 
only expressing the views and opinions 
of large masses of his fellow-countrymen 
when he stated that, having granted to 
Her Majesty, as they believed, a very 
liberal provision for the high position 
which she occupied, they were anxious 
that she should, in that high position, 
spend the money in the way in which it 
had been granted—namely, for her be- 
nefit and that of the nation. He would 
only add, upon his own part, the ex- 
pression of a hope that the right hon. 
Gentleman who could make use of the 
Royal Prerogative, stating that the exer- 
cise of that Prerogative was asked for 
because it was in accordance with the 
view of the majority of the House of 
Commons, supported by the view of the 
majority in the country, would, in like 
manner, be able to state his full belief 
and his earnest hope and conviction that 
effect would be given to the desire of the 
vast majority in that House and in the 
country that Her Majesty would return 
and come among them as she had done 
heretofore. He ventured to assert-—and 
proof of this would be found, if neces- 
sary, in what was going on in Dublin at 
the present moment—that if such a course 
were taken, the Queen would gather again 
to her the hearts of the whole of her 
people, and she would be, as she had 
been heretofore, the most popular Sove- 
reign in the world. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON said, his 
hon. and gallant Friend had spoken his 
mind courageously, as he always did, on 
this subject, and he thanked him for 
the opportunity thus afforded of saying 
a few words in justification of the un- 
popular vote which he gave the other 
evening at an hourwhen hewas unwilling 
to detain the House with a personal ex- 
planation. He was additionally anxious 
to make the statement, as it was quite 
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possible that the same reasons which 
influenced his conduct might also have 
influenced the action of some of the 
small minority who accompanied him 
into the lobby. He was not one of 
those who wished to find fault with the 
Government, or to speak harshly of them 
for bringing the Vote before the House, 
because he did not conceive it possible 
for any Ministry placed as they were to 
have done otherwise than they did, or 
to have broken through all the rules of 
routine, and gone contrary to the action 
of all former Ministries. But when the 
Vote was once proposed, it became a 
matter to be dealt with by the House, 
and it was in that light that he, as an 
humble representative of the people, 
wished to view the matter. The only 
question which they, the Members of 
the House of Commons, ought to ask 
themselves was this—would the grant- 
ing of this money conduce to the con- 
tentment and welfare of the country at 
large? There was no contract, no agree- 
ment, no bargain that this Vote should 
be given, that had been clearly laid down 
by the great authorities upon the Trea- 
sury bench. It was suggested, however, 
that there was an honourable under- 
standing, and that, as far as he could 
understand, was the view taken by the 
majority of hon. Members. But if there 
was an understanding, there must be 
something understood upon both sides, 
and here he was partly inclined to agree 
with his hon. and gallant Friend oppo- 
site. When, at the beginning of her reign, 
a large sum of money was settled upon 
Her Majesty, the object was to keep up 
what the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) 
had very properly described as the pa- 
geantry of the Crown. He was not in 
a position himself to say whether that 
pageantry had been kept up to the satis- 
faction of the country or not; he did not 
know enough about these things. But 
he believed that there was an opinion 
abroad—he had no wish to put the mat- 
ter coarsely, but simply to render his 
meaning clear—that the country did not 
get its money’s worth for what it had 
given. There being an opinion of that 
sort in existence—whether rightly or 
wrongly he would not say—when a Vote 
of this description was brought forward, 
it would have been well if the Prime 
Minister had been prepared to state the 
exact position which both parties occu- 
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pied, and whether the Crown was not 
now in a different position from that 
which it occupied 30 years ago, in being 
able to make provision, without a special 
grant, for the person for whom the 
House was called upon to give this Vote. 
The right hon. Gentleman rested the 
grant more upon the ground of prece- 
dent than of agreement. That, how- 
ever, was a dangerous ground, for if 
they went back to precedents, there was 
no saying how many Princes and Prin- 
cesses they might not have to subsidize 
—down even to the grandchildren of the 
Queen; for the House would remember 
that an annuity of £12,000 a-year was 
granted to the Duke of Cambridge, 
which he now enjoyed. The painful 
and unfortunate part of the matter was, 
that those who thought it right on public 
grounds to vote against this grant were 
supposed to be doing something harsh 
towards the young Prince for whom the 
Vote was asked. No doubt, it might be 
hard; but it very seldom happened that 
persons could take action in public mat- 
ters without hurting the feelings or in- 
juring the prospects of somebody or 
other. He himself felt most reluctant 
to say those few words in vindication of 
his own vote, lest it might seem as if he 
was casting some slur upon the young 
Prince, of whom, as far as he knew, 
nothing but good had ever been re- 
ported. But, as he said, it was neces- 
sary to begin somewhere, if this system, 
which seemed to have for its object to 
subsidize as many as possible of the 
branches of the Royal Family, were ever 
to stop. He believed this was the right 
time to interfere, and he did not think 
the feeling of this country would for 
many years longer willingly sanction 
the granting of these large sums of 
money. All the grace, all the charm, 
all the value of these grants to Royalty, 
it seemed to him, must depend upon the 
unanimity with which they were given. 
No doubt the House had been nearly 
unanimous in support of this Vote; only 
11 Members divided against it. But let 
them look the facts in the face. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Dixon) had stated—and he had 
since heard the statement confirmed in 
conversation by many Members repre- 
senting large constituencies—that there 
was growing up in the minds of the 
people in large towns an increasing feel- 
ing in favour of Republicanism. Now, 
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there was nothing so foolish as to hide, 
or pretend to ignore the facts—nothing 
so foolish as the ostrich policy of hiding 
one’s head and thinking there was no 
danger. Such a feeling existed in the 
country. [An hon. MemBEr: Question. | 
Well, he believed he was speaking 
directly to the question. He was very 
far, indeed, from saying one word in 
justification of the feeling of which he 
had spoken ; but undoubtedly it existed, 
and the only possible way in which legis- 
lation could add to that feeling was by 
making the people of this country be- 
lieve that the expenses connected with 
Royalty were enormous, extravagant, 
and unnecessary. He did not believe 
that even among those who called them- 
selves Republicans in the large towns, 
any one of them could get up and say 
one word against the way in which Her 
Majesty had performed all her political 
and constitutional duties, and if that 
were so, it was clear that the feeling 
which actuated these men in crying out 
against Royalty was the feeling that 
they were paying far more for it than 
was necessary, or than they thought it 
to be worth. He would quote one sen- 
tence from a nobleman who, in political 


sagacity and forethought, was certainly 
equal to any Gentleman in that or the 
other House of Parliament—Lord Derby. 


“ Any institution,” he said, “ which is success- 
fully to be defended must carry its justification 
upon its face, or else it is quite certain to go 
down in the first gale of popular opinion.” 
There was a question which hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite often talked about ; they 
cried out loudly against the reductions 
in the dockyards which had heen made 
by Her Majesty’s present Government. 
He had supported the Government in 
those reductions, for he objected to public 
money being spent upon useless work ; 
but he would ask his hon. Friends upon 
the Liberal benches, when they went 
down into the country and justified the 
votes which they had given by urging 
that objection, how were they at the 
same time to account for having paid 
over the money which was thus saved 
out of the wages of labour to a Royal 
Prince who did no work at all. He ob- 
jected to the Vote on the ground that no 
proof had been given that this addi- 
tional sum was required to keep up the 
pageantry of the Crown, at a time 
when our public expenditure in other 
matters was so enormous, and espe- 
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cially he objected to it because by voting 
these large sums of money for this pur- 
pose they were doing the only thing that 
could tend to make unpopular the best 
Monarch that ever ruled over this coun- 
try. He thanked the House for listening 
so kindly to these remarks, which he had 
felt it his duty to offer; and he would 
only add that, having made this protest, 
hon. Members who objected to the Vote 
would not put the House to any further 
trouble upon it. 

CotoneL BERESFORD expressed his 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman, in 
proposing the annuity for His Royal 
Highness Prince Arthur, had omitted to 
make the very important statement which 
he made this year in the case of the Vote 
for Princess Louise—that if the Crown 
Lands had remained in the hands of the 
Crown to the present time they would be 
realizing an income of nearly £1,000,000 
a-year, while the Civil List amounted 
only to £385,000. That omission he 
knew had been much commented on. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I was not aware 
that the Bill for granting this annuity 
had not been circulated amongst hon. 
Members; but if that is an objection to 
the second reading of the Bill, I will not 
press the Motion. I can assure the 
House that the Bill has been framed en- 
tirely on the basis of that agreed to for 
the Duke of Edinburgh’s annuity. The 
words will, I think, be the same, with 
the necessary change of name. The hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down 
(Colonel Beresford) has alluded to. a 
former statement I made when making 
a similar proposal to the House. On this 
occasion I referred to the lengthened state- 
ment I formerly made, and in order not 
to repeat it I stated that I entirely ad- 
hered to it. I am glad to correct a cer- 
tain amount of misapprehension which 
appears to prevail with regard to it. I 
never stated that the Queen, if upon her 
accession she had not surrendered the 
Crown Lands, would now bederiving from 
them a revenue of £1,000,000 a-year ; 
but I stated—and it is strictly true—that 
if during a series of reigns it had not 
been the case that a most valuable part 
of the Crown Lands—much of the most 
valuable part of the Crown Lands—had 
been used for the benefit of the Metro- 
polis, and not for the benefit of the 
Royal Family, that in that case the 
revenue of the Crown Lands would have 
increased. [‘‘No!’] I am perfectly 
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ready to maintain it; but Iam desirous 
of removing misapprehensions it was cer- 
tainly well should not be entertained. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) has treated this 
subject, with one or two exceptions, in 
the most gentle and courteous manner 
which it admits of from his point of view, 
and he discusses them—as he always does 
others—in the true spirit of an English 
gentleman. Though I am not parti- 
cularly certain that I understood the 
meaning of the expressions he used, I 
will endeavour to give them the explana- 
tion they seem to require. I understood 
the hon. Baronet to say there is no 
proof that the revenues of the Crown, as 
they are now administered, would not 
fairly admit of an adequate provision 
being made out of them for the younger 
branches of the Royal Family, without 
making special application to Parliament. 
[Sir Witrrm Lawson: The savings out 
of the Crown revenues.] Thatis to say, 
the hon. Baronet assumes that the eco- 
nomies practised have been so large as 
to enable the Queen to dispense with 
the necessity of applying to Parliament. 
It is with reference to that that I wish 
to state there is not that difference be- 
teen the past and present expenditure of 
Her Majesty and the Court as might be 
naturally supposed. My hon. Friend 
has gone back to a state of things before 
the death of the late lamented Prince 
Consort, and imagined the possibility of 
saving a sufficient sum out of the Royal 
income to dispense with the necessity of 
coming to Parliament for provision for 
the younger branches of the Royal 
Family. Since that period Her Majesty 
has not been able to reside in London 
to the degree which we all desire, and 
which she would herself have desired ; 
yetmany entertainments have been given 
at Buckingham Palace which have re- 
quired proportionately a much larger 
expense in the removal of the establish- 
ment than would have been incurred if 
the Court had been more stationary in 
London. In point of fact, the difference 
in Court expenditure, between what it is 
now and what it was before the death of 
the Prince Consort, is but a very small 
difference relatively to so large a sum, 
and would not at all admit of that change 
which my hon. Friend appears to sup- 
pose. Well, Sir, the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite (Colonel Barttelot), 
who has also adverted to this subject, 
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has expressed a feeling which he enter- 
tains, and which in truth springs up 
spontaneously in the minds of everyone 
of us; but he has used an expression on 
which I would venture to comment. He 
says that if Her Majesty were to appear 
more in the view of the community he is 
quite certain that she would gather again 
to her the hearts of all her people. I 
do not in the slightest degree quarrel 
with the spirit which I am sure prompts 
that expression; but I venture to say 
that Her Majesty, in the exemplary dis- 
charge of her public duty, has never lost 
that confidence and that respectful loyalty 
which has been founded upon a long ex- 
perience of the personal qualities of the 
Queen in every function of Royalty. 
Those sentiments have undergone no 
change, and the feeling of regret to 
which the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
has given expression—and in which I 
have no doubt he carried with him the 
sympathy of many Members of the 
House—is not merely a feeling proving 
that the Queen has lost the hearts of her 
people, but is a feeling growing out of 
the very fact that she possesses those 
affections, and that the truth and strength 
of those affections make the people de- 
sirous of seeing the Queen among them. 
I have only to say upon that subject that 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman will, I 
feel certain, have observed with some 
satisfaction that during the present year 
Her Majesty has found herself able to 
undertake a great number of public 
duties, placing her in the view of the 
people, than has been the case for some 
years past. I venture also to express 
my conviction that, while I am sure no 
one would wish the Queen to go beyond 
the performance of her duties which 
health and strength will permit, it will be 
the earnest desire of Her Majesty to 
comply at all times with the wishes of 
her people by undertaking to discharge 
every function of a public character 
which she shall be advised or find her- 
self able to perform. 

Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE 
said, he could not omit to notice one 
expression of the Prime Minister’s, be- 
cause he was afraid that from the re- 
marks of the right hon. Gentleman an 
impression would go abroad to the effect 
that the improvements in the Metro- 
polis had diminished the value of the 
revenue derived from the Crown lands. 
Now, he did not think that the Votes 
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for the Crown should depend on what 
the Crown Lands produced. He was 
confident that the people of this country 
would always provide the amount that 
was necessary to maintain the honour 
and dignity of the Crown without regard 
to whether the revenue of the Crown 
Lands increased or diminished. If this 
question were discussed, he could prove 
that the largest portion of the increase 
of that revenue was entirely due to the 
improvements that had been effected in 
the Metropolis, and to the great increase 
in the value of rents therein, and it was 
an illusion to say that if Hyde Park had 
been let on building leases a larger in- 
come would now be derived from the 
Crown lands. 


Elections (Parliamentary 


Billread a second time, and committed 
for Zo-morrow at Two of the clock. 


ELECTIONS (PARLIAMENTARY AND 
MUNICIPAL) (re-committed) BILL—[Bitt 103.] 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce, The Marquess of Hartington.) 
COMMITTEE. [ Progress 1st August. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 28 (Application of 31 & 32 
Vict. c. 125 to this Act.) 

Mr. CHARLEY moved, in page 18, 
line 24, after ‘‘in,’’ insert ‘‘ section 3 
of,” in order to direct attention to the 
Interpretation Clause, where it was stated 
what ‘‘ corrupt practices” should mean, 

Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Election Offences. 


Clause 29 (Offences with respect to 
voting). 

Mr. CHARLEY moved, in line 31, 
after ‘‘ or,” insert— 

“3. Falsely and deceitfully personates or applies 
for a ballot paper, or assumes to vote in the name 
of any other person whose name appears upon 
the register of electors, whether such other per- 
son shall then be living or dead, or the name of 
such other person be the name of a fictitious 
person.” 

The hon. and learned Gentleman said, a 
highly penal code was being drawn up, 
and it was important to be careful in 
wording this clause, which should be 
separated into two parts—one relating 
to felonies, the other to misdemeanours. 
Personation and forgery were intimately 
associated, and were made felonies by 
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many statutes. The Vice President had 
said it would be too severe to visit per- 
sonation with the same punishment as 
forgery; but a reference to Russell on 
Crimes would show that personation had 
always been regarded as an offence of 
the deepest dye. At an election persona- 
tion was very serious, because one vote 
might decide the election of a Member, 
whose vote in that House might change 
the direction of legislation. Against un- 
scrupulous persons who would resort to 
personation the Committee ought to pro- 
tect themselves by inflicting a severe 
penalty. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
reason why the clause was drawn as it 
stood in the Bill was because the Go- 
vernment, while admitting that persona- 
tion was a great offence, did not think 
it right to impose a severe punishment, 
for that would only result in the discou- 
ragement of prosecutions. To interfere 
in this case would be to raise again very 
wide questions with respect to election 
offences. 

Mr. CHARLEY said, he was quite 
willing to insert a provision limiting 
the punishment to penal servitude for 
seven years if that would meet the view 
of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the whole 
question of offences was a very impor- 
tant one, and he could see no reason for 
departing from the scale of punishments 
which existed in the present law. The 
difficulty of procuring detection ought 
neither to increase nor diminish the 
penalty. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. CHARLEY moved, in line 33, 
after ‘‘ ballot paper,” insert— 

“ Shall be guilty of felony, and be liable at the 
discretion of the Court to be kept in penal servi- 
tude for life, or for any term not less than five 
years, or to be imprisoned with or without hard 
labour for any term not exceeding two years.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that 
the former decision should govern this 
question. 

Mr. CHARLEY said, he would with- 
draw his Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GOLDNEY moved, in page 18, 
line 34, leave out sub-sections 4 and 5, 
which provided penalties for the offence 
of endeavouring to secure the identifica- 
tion of voters. He considered the loss 
of the vote quite sufficient penalty for 
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the publicity; and the voter should be 
encouraged to vote rather than frightened 
from the poll by an accumulation of 
penalties. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS observed, 
that now that the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to omit Clause 30 an elector 
would escape without punishment if he 
committed an offence for which a non- 
elector would be liable to twe years’ im- 
prisonment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that if 
the Bill passed that year, as they hoped 
it would, they could reduce the penal- 
ties if the experience of the municipal 
elections warranted their doing so. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY objected 
to offenders under these sub-sections 
being classed with forgers. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Sub-sections omitted. 


Mr. COLLINS moved the inser- 
tion of the word “‘ fraudulently,” so as 
to make it necessary before punishing a 
man for voting twice that he should have 
done so wilfully. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER was of opinion 
that voting twice was and ought to be 
an offence, and he did not see how it 


could be put a stop to without a punish- 


ment being attached to it. Besides, as 
they all knew, a discretion in the ad- 
ministration of the punishment was vested 
in the tribunal. 

Mr. GOLDNEY questioned whether 
the mere application for a ballot paper 
a second time should constitute an of- 
fence, because he heard of cases from 
which it seemed to be commonly believed 
that it was not improper to vote first for 
A and then for B. 

Mr. COLLINS confirmed this as far 
as the North was concerned. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
it was desirable the attempt should be 
an offence in accordance with the ordi- 
nary practice in common law, and thought 
it might be left to the Judges to be 
lenient in cases of extreme ignorance. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GREENE objected to the words 
in sub-section 8, which proposed to make 
a voter who “offers to vote” falsely 
liable to the same penalty (two years’ 
imprisonment) as the voter who actually 
accomplished the offence. He moved, 
therefore, the omission of the words 
* offers to vote,” 
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Amendment proposed, in page 19, line 
7, to leave out the words “or offers to 
vote.”—(Mr. Greene.) 


Mr. CANDLISH sympathized with 
the motive which prompted this Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that 
their object was to prevent the accom- 
plishment of the crime, and in order to 
do that effectually the attempt to commit 
it must also be strictly prohibited. It 
would be dangerous legislation to enable 
a man, without fear of punishment, to 
take all the preliminary steps towards 
recording a false vote. 


Question put, ‘That the words ‘or 
offers to vote’ stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 132; 
Noes 37: Majority 95. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE suggested 
that Section 9 (making liable to the 
penalty of two years’ imprisonment any- 
one guilty of depositing in the ballot- 
box any paper other than the ballot 
paper given to him as an elector by the 
presiding officer) was too severe, and 
might well be modified. He moved the 
omission of the section. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER pointed out 
that the term of two years’ imprisonment 
was the maximum penalty for extreme 
cases — not one to be imposed in every 
ease for all the offences mentioned in the 
clause. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 30 (Minor offences at poll). 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER moved to omit 
the clause. 

Mr. CHARLEY desired to retain 
sub-section 6, which provided— 

“That any one refusing to disobey the lawful 
commands of the presiding officer given in execu- 
tion of his duty as such, should be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding ten pounds,” 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
should be glad to see at least the Ist 
section retained, which provided that if 
any person failed to vote (after being 
provided with a voting paper), and did 
not return the paper to the returning 
officer, he should be liable to the penalty 
of £10. He thought that unless this 
provision was retained the ‘‘ Tasmanian 
dodge” would soon be introduced into 
our English elections. 


[ Committee— Clause 30. 
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Mr. ASSHETON CROSS supported 
this. Sub-section 1 makes it penal for 
a voter to leave the polling-place with- 
out putting his paper in the box. Ifa 
man brought out a blank polling paper, 
it could be filled up by an agent and 
given to another voter, who could go in 
and put it in the ballot-box, returning 
his own blank paper to the agent on 
coming outside, who would be only too 
glad to give a sum of money for it, and 
Po go on repeating the practice all 

ay. 

Nn. W. E. FORSTER knew there 
were good reasons for retaining the 
clause, and especially the 1st sub-sec- 
tion; but the Government thought it 
would be better to try the scheme with- 
out too many penal clauses, and the 
offence aimed at by the 1st section was 
forbidden by the last clause. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman. 
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Clause struck out. 


Clause 31 (Infringement of secrecy). 
Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he had a 


strong objection to the imposition of 


additional penalties, and more particu- 
larly for the mere attempt to obtain in- 
formation as to the manner in which a 
man voted, or even, as the clause pro- 
vided, for offering an opinion on the 


subject. He therefore proposed the 
omission of sub-sections 1 and 2, which 
provide that if any of the persons em- 
ployed— 


“ Attempts by any means to obtain or assists 
any person in obtaining information as to the 
person for whom any elector votes, or offers any 
opinion or affords any information to any other 
person as to tho vote which he knows, believes, 
or suspects any person to have given at an elec- 
tion.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
willing to strike out the words with re- 
ference to ‘ offering an opinion ”’ at the 
beginning of sub-section 2, but could 
not assent to the rest of the Amend- 
ment. If they were to have the Ballot 
at all, the presiding officer who took the 
votes, the clerk who assisted him, and 
the agent who was there to watch the 
proceedings in the interest of the candi- 
date, ought not to be allowed either to 
ask the voter how he voted, or, if they 
found it out, to divulge the information 
they had obtained. 
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Mr. GOLDNEY said, he thought it 
desirable to limit the time within which 
the offence might be committed. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE observed that 
in the United States the attempt to en- 
force secrecy had been made and had 
entirely failed. The New York Tribune, 
of the 11th July last, said— 


“It is by no means true that men constantly 
desert their avowed principles under the Ballot. 
On the contrary, party fealty is, if anything, too 
strong, and the readiness of the average elector 
to vote strictly in accordanee with his avowed 
principles encourages conventions to nominate 
candidates who are personally unworthy, in the 
confidence that party discipline will secure their 
election. It is very much to be wished that the 
desertion of avowed principles, or, to speak more 
correctly, the scratching of tickets which contain 
objectionable names, were a great deal more 
common. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
Ballot facilitates an improper concealment of one’s 
political faith. In America no man thinks of 
making a secret of his political principles, or pro- 
fessing the creed of one party and voting for the 
candidates of the other. Every voter may vote 
in secret if he chooses; but he is quite ready to 
tell all about his ballot if you ask him, and the 
Englishman who believes (as the Liberal oppo- 
nents of the Ballot do) that the elector ought to 
face responsibility like a man and take the con- 
sequences of his action, would be perfectly satis- 
fied with the operation of the secret vote as we 
have it in the United States. The truth is that 
in ordinary cases the Ballot is not secret at all ; 
its value lies in the fact that any individual may 
make it secret so far as it relate to himself, when- 
ever it suits him to do so.” 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would agree to the Amendment. 
It was quite impossible that some of the 
sub-sections could be carried out, for 
many of the electors might not choose 
to keep their votes secret for any length 
of time. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he thought the 
clause ought not be allowed to stand, 
and that it would be monstrous to sub- 
ject a man to a term of imprisonment 
for merely offering an opinion. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
agreed to the omission of those words. 
He had no objection to introduce in 
sub-section 1 the words ‘during the 

oll,” after ‘‘ attempts.” 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE observed 
that the parties employed at the election 
were to be punished not merely for at- 
tempting to obtain information, but for 
affording information which the voter 
himself might have given. 

Sir GEORGE JENKINSON said, 
that if the words ‘during the poll” 
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were to be applicable to the whole of 
the clause the oj ection would in a great 
measure be done away with. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, 
he hoped that before the right hon. 
Gentleman agreed to the insertion of the 
words in question, he would consider 
whether they were consistent with the 
protection which ‘the Bill was meant to 
secure to the voter. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER proposed at 
the beginning of the clause, after the 
word ‘‘employed,”’ to insert the words 
“under this Act at any polling-place.”’ 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, the 
alteration proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman removed the objection which 
heentertained tosub-section 1, bymaking 
the penalty applicable to the divulging 
any information which he had officially 
obtained during the poll. 
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Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY moved an 
Amendment providing that the informa- 
tion to be dealt with by the 2nd sub- 
section should only be such information 
as was obtained under the Ist sub- 
section. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 32 (Destroying ballot papers 
or ballot boxes). 

Mr. CHARLEY moved, in page 20, 
line 19, leave out ‘‘or,”’ and insert— 

“And shall be guilty of felony, and shall be 
liable at the discretion of the Court to be kept in 
penal servitude for any term not exceeding seven 
years nor less than three years, or to be impri- 
soned with or without hard labour for any term 
not exceeding two years.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that if such a thing was already a lar- 
ceny, it would still remain so under this 


Amendment (Mr. Scourfield), by leave, | piij 


withdrawn. 
Amendments (Ir. 
agreed to. 


Mr. JAMES moved an Amendment 
extending the penal effect of the sub- 
section to any attempt to obtain that 
information between the time of the 
polling and the declaration of the poll. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. CHARLEY moved the omission 
of those words in the 2nd sub-section 
which rendered it penal for any person 
to offer an opinion as to the vote given 
by another. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE moved an 
Amendment providing that the penal 
effect of the 2nd sub-section, which ren- 
dered it penal to afford information as 
to the vote of any elector, should also 
be governed by the insertion of words 
which would confine the sub-section to 
such information as was afforded during 
the poll, or between the polling and the 
declaration of the poll. If such an 
Amendment were not made, no one would 
be found who would be sufficiently rash 
and reckless to accept the thankless 
0 of presiding officer and be tongue- 
tied. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, 
he could not see any objection to the 
words as they stood. ‘The mouths of 
Income Tax Oommissioners were also 
stopped in a similar manner, but no 
inconvenience arose from that. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


W. £. Forster) 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 

Clause 33 (Breach of duty by return- 
ing officer. See 2 & 3 Will. 4. c. 45. 
s. 76. 2&3 Will. 4. c. 65. s. 38). 

Mr. CHARLEY moved an Amend- 
ment, providing that the penalty should 
be increased from £100 to £500. p 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER pointed out that 
this clause only provided a penalty for 
such breaches of duty as were not al- 
ready dealt with under the other clauses. 
The other and larger penalties imposed 
by the Bill would also be in force. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 34 (Public notice by returning 
officer). 

Mr. BRUEN moved that notice should 
be given in one ‘‘ or more” newspapers. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 35 to 37, inclusive, agreed io. 

Clause 38 (Disqualifications of return- 
ing officers). 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he thought 
there would be some difficulty with re- 
gard to the sheriffs in those cities which 
were counties of themselves, the sheriffs 
therein being the returning officers. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL be- 
lieved there would be no alteration 
made by the Bill in the existing law. 

Clause agreed to. 
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Clauses 39 to 42, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 43 (Definition of returning 
officer). 

Mr. DIXON moved, in sub-section b, 
line 36, leave out from “ but acting with 
the assessors’? to the end of the sub- 
section, and insert in lieu thereof— 

‘* And that section forty-three of the Municipal 
Corporation Act, fifth and sixth of William the 
Fourth, chapter seventy-six, which provides for 
the election of ward assessors shall be and is 
hereby repealed, and so much of the said Act as 
requires Municipal Elections to be holden before 
assessors or their deputies shall not extend to 
Municipal Elections holden after the passing of 
this Act.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he thought 
the words of the Amendment would go 
further than was necessary, and under- 
took to prepare a proper repealing sec- 
tion. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GOLDNEY called attention to 
the phraseology of the clause, with the 
view of preventing both the sheriff and 
the mayor from acting as returning 
officer. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he would look into the clause. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he 
would have some conversation with his 
‘hon. Friend (Mr. Goldney) on the sub- 
ject of the clause. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he would leave 
the matter in the hands of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 


Clause agreed to. 
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Clauses 44 to 47, inclusive, agreed to. 
Clauses 48 to 51, inclusive, withdrawn. 
Clauses 52 to 54, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 55 (Application of Act to 
Ireland). 


Mr. PIM said, he had an Amend- 
ment, which proposed to insert the 
words, in page 30, line 21— 

‘* And also any place the boundaries of which 
have been fixed and ascertained under the pro- 
visions of the Towns Improvement (Ireland) Act, 
1854, or by any private local Act, and in which 
a register of voters is kept, and is revised every 
year.” 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowse) said, he had 
to propose an Amendment similar in 
effect, but more technical in form, on 
the clause, the object being to extend 
the Act to towns under Town Commis- 
sioners in Ireland, The Bill, as origi- 
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nally framed, did not include towns 
under Commissioners in Ireland, but 
was confined to municipal boroughs, 
Strong remonstrances had been made to 
him and to other Members of the Go- 
vernment against the exclusion of those 
towns from the operation of the Bill, 
inasmuch as towns similarly circum- 
stanced in Scotland were included in the 
Bill. In Scotland the Police Act might 
be applied to towns with 700 inhabi- 
tants; but in Ireland the Act could not 
be applied to a town of less than 1,500 
inhabitants, and it appeared to him and 
his right hon. Friend in charge of the 
Bill that those towns under Town Com- 
missioners should be brought within its 
scope. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man then read the words of the Amend- 
ment which he proposed, and which 
were not on the Paper. 

Mr. BRUEN said, he did not rise to 
oppose the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, but merely to say 
that if the words had been on the No- 
tice Paper the Irish Members would 
have had an opportunity of considering 
them in order to see whether they re- 
quired any alteration. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowsg) said, that the 
hon. Member for Dublin (Mr. Pim) had 
precisely the same Amendment, and the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Downing) 
had also a similar Amendment for 
three weeks on the Paper. His own 
Amendment differed from theirs in only 
being framed more technically, and it 
was practically their Amendment. 

Mr. BRUEN repeated that the 
Amendment was not on the Paper, and 
the Committee could not therefore judge 
of it. 

Mr. DISRAELL said, that if the Go- 
vernment intervened and accepted the 
Amendments that were proposed by 
hon. Members, they should either give 
notice of their intention to do so, or they 
should bring up the subject in the shape 
of a new clause on the Report. He 
thought his hon. Friend (Mr. Bruen) 
had great cause to complain of the con- 
duct of the Government. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowse) said, he would 
not have departed from the usual course 
but for the fact that he did not propose 
to make any addition whatever to the 
Amendments that had appeared on the 
Paper. He had a fancy that the form 
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of his Amendment was the better one; 
but, practically, it was the same thing. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that hon. 
Members who had not legal knowledge 
or acquaintance with technicalities could 
only deal as plain men with the cireum- 
stances as they came before the Com- 
mittee, and endeavour to understand 
them. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s statement might be quite correct ; 
but he had pursued a most unusual 
course. If the Government intended to 
adopt the Amendments of hon. Mem- 
bers, notice should have been given, 
and the Committee ought not to be 
hurried into this course. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that it 
was quite a usual practice when an 
Amendment, especially of detail, was 
accepted by the Government to alter the 
wording so as to adapt it better to the 
object in view. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 56 (This Act, as far as con- 
sistent, to be construed with enact- 
ments now in force). 

Mr. CHARLEY moved, in page 31, 


line 16, to insert after ‘‘ thereat” ‘‘ so far 
as the same Laws, statutes, and usages 
are not inconsistent with the provisions 
of this Act.”’ 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he saw 
no ground for making the proposed 
change. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 57 (Repeal of Acts). 

Mr. HERMON said, as this was the 
last clause of the Bill, he wished to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) whether he was satisfied with 
the result of his labours, and whether 
now on mature reflection he did not 
think that several of the Amendments 
proposed by Members on the Opposition 
side of the House, and which the right 
hon. Gentleman had contested, ought to 
have been accepted ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
was satisfied with the Bill, and that he 
had accepted all the Amendments from 
the other side which he thought would 
improve the Bill. 

Mr. HERMON said, he was pleased 
to hear that the right hon. Gentleman 
was satisfied with the measure. He 
confessed that he was not satisfied with 
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it; and it was a relief to his mind tha 
the right hon. Gentleman was satisfied 
with his labours. 


New CLavses. 


Taz CHAIRMAN informed the Com- 
mittee that the Government had the 
privilege of proposing the new clauses 
which they wished to insert before new 
clauses could be proposed by any private 
Member. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER proposed to 
insert, before Clause 7, the following 
clause— 

(“ Time of notice of Election and of nomination 
and poll.) 

In a Parliamentary Electlon the returning 
officer shall give notice of the time and place at 
which he will proceed to the Election, and fix 
the day of Election, as follows (that is to say) : 

1, In the case of a borough, he shall give such 
notice on or on the day after the day on which he 
receives the writ, and shall fix the day for the 
Election not later than the fourth day after that 
on which he receives the writ, and shall give not 
less than two clear days’ notice of the day so 
fixed : 

2. In the case of an Election for a county, he 
shall give the said notice within two days after 
the day on which he receives the writ, and shall 
fix the day for the Election not later than the 
ninth day after that on which he receives the writ, 
and shall give not less than three clear day’s 
notice of the day so fixed. 

The poll shall take place on such day as the 
returning officer may appoint, not being in the 
case of a Parliamentary Election for a county or 
a combination ot boroughs less than two nor more 
than six, and in the case of any other Parlia- 
mentary Election more than three, clear days 
after the day fixed for the Election.” 


The right hon. Gentleman said, these 
periods had been fixed after a good deal 
of painful examination in order not to 
give more time than seemed absolutely 
necessary. The result was but a very 
little alteration in the present mode. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS inquired 
why, if the notice in the borough was to 
be given on the day on which the writ 
was received, or on the day after, it was 
not to be given in the county sooner 
than two days. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that 
at the last General Election in 1868, the 
shortening of the period for giving no- 
tice of the day of election (under an Act 
passed in that year) was attended with 
very beneficial results. Therefore he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman had 
made the period for giving such notice 
as short as possible. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
state the difference between the present 
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law and the intended law. A little 
more time was necessary between the 
nomination and the day of election on 
account of the preparation of the ballot 
paper. As to boroughs, according to 
the present law, suppose the writ was 
received on July 1, the last day for 
giving notice would be on July 3. Ac- 
cording to the proposed law the last day 
would be July 2. According to the 
present law the first day for nomination 
would be July 5; according to the pro- 
posed law it would be July 4. July 5 
would be the last day for nomination, 
and also the first day for polling for 
boroughs. According to the present 
law the first day for polling would be 
July 6. The last day for polling for 
boroughs it was proposed should be 
July.9, according to the present law it 
was July 8. As to counties—again sup- 
posing that the writ was received on 
July 1—according to the present law the 
first day for nomination would be July 5; 
no alteration was proposed ; the first day 
for polling, according to the present law, 
would be July 8; no alteration was 
proposed. But, according to the present 
law, the last day for nomination would 
be July 15; it was proposed to make 
July 10 the last day for nomination. 
The last day for polling, according to 
the present law, would be July 18; it 
was proposed that July 17 should be the 
last day for polling. He thought the 
clause had better be left as it was, and 
if it were desirable it could be altered 
on the Report..: 

Mr. HENLEY said, he hoped the 
Government would consider the period 
between the reception of the writ and 
the giving of notice of the election. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: It is the 
same as now. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that otherwise 
they would be inviting people to carry 
on their election business by surprise. 
Suppose a man accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds, it might be known to hardly 
anyone that a writ was issued. The 
writ might have been prepared before- 
hand, and it might go down the very 
day it was moved for; and could anyone 
say that three days was a fair notice, in 
a toot that an election was to come 
oO 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: It is not so. 

Mr. HENLEY: The day of nomina- 
tion was the day of election, if there 
was no opposing candidate. 


Mr. W. E. Forster 
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as now. 

Mr. HENLEY asked how, in a county, 
it was possible for parties to know who 
would be put up? The time was altered 
some years back to six days. It was 
then considered only fair play to all 
parties that six days should intervene, 
because this gave full opportunity of 
the notice appearing in all the county 
papers, the only way in which informa- 
tion could be given in counties. In six 
days they were sure to take in the day 
of the election, and it was but fair play 
to the electors that they should know 
that a vacancy had occurred, and that 
they were galled on to exercise their 
franchise. It would be impossible, in 
counties, that three days would give the 
necessary information. It would be a 
complete job, and he was sure that the 
right hon. Gentleman did not want that. 
The right hon. Gentleman left it to the 
returning officer to say how many days 
after the receipt of the notice the no- 
mination should take place. In fairness 
and consideration to the returning officer 
the Committee ought to fix the number 
of days. Fix them, if they pleased, 
according to the number of the electors ; 
but let not the returning officer be ex- 
posed to the insinuation which he would 
be exposed to if power was given to him 
of determining the time that was to 
elapse between the receipt of the writ 
and the day of polling. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER explained that 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken was under some error. The time 
of notice from the receipt of the writ 
was not altered at all, neither was the 
first day for nomination altered; there- 
fore there could be no greater surprise 
than now. It was true that under the 
clause the discretion of the returning 
officer as to the last day would be 
altered ; but at present he might choose 
any day between the 5th and 15th (if 
the writ was issued on the 1st); but as 
he would be limited to between the 5th 
and the 10th, it was necessary to give 
him some discretion between the day of 
nomination and the poll. It was impos- 
sible to make a hard-and-fast line be- 


tween the day of nomination and the 
day of poll, because the preparation of 
the ballot papers would vary in different 
counties according to their circumstances. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, that the clause, 
in all but one respect, embodied the 
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scheme he had himself put on the Paper ; 
but he thought that in the point on 
which it differed it was for the worse— 
namely, that it did not allow, as he had 
proposed, that there should be one clear 
day between the nomination and the 
poll. He feared that, unless this was 
given, a rival candidate might be started 
at the last moment, of whom neither 
the candidates nor the constituency could 
know anything, and the result would 
occasion great inconvenience. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that 
the periods fixed for county elections by 
the Act of 1868 had worked very well, 
and he suggested that the precedent of the 
Act might be followed in regard to the 
interval between the nomination and the 
poll, the shorter the interval the better. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER agreed that 
the shorter the interval the better, within 
proper limits; but he was convinced 
that the period he now proposed was 
necessary. At the same time, if hon. 
Gentlemen would think the point over, 
and would communicate with him before 
the Report, he should be glad as any 
of them could be to shorten the period. 
In regard to the hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. 
Goldsmid’s) suggestion, it seemed to him 
that if the returning officer could pre- 
pare the papers the election might well 
take place the day after the nomination ; 
but in large towns that would sometimes, 
of course, not be possible. 

Mr. DISRAELL said, that he did not 
exactly see why the preliminaries should 
require more time in the counties than 
in the boroughs. The different periods, 
therefore, that were now proposed for 
towns and for counties required explana- 
tion. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER reminded the 
right hon. Gentleman that at present 
there was a difference in the time allowed 
to elapse between the day of nomination 
and that of the poll in boroughs and in 
counties. The matter would be left to 
the discretion of the returning officer. 
In large counties the preparation of the 
voting papers must necessarily take some 

ours. 

Srr JOHN GRAY said, that the effect 
of the clause in Ireland would be to 
deprive them of the clear day that now 
always elapsed between the day of no- 
mination and the poll. 

Mr. JAMES said, he thought that the 
sooner the polling followed the nomina- 
tion the better, 
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Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH en- 
tirely coincided in that opinion, only he 
wished to see it applied to counties as 
well as to boroughs. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he thought the 
clause would be much improved by the 
introduction of the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Rochester (Mr. Gold- 
smid). A clear day between the nomina- 
tion and the poll would be found indis- 
pensable in most boroughs. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER again explained 
the precise nature of the proposals con- 
tained in the clause, and in regard to 
the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Rochester, he pointed out that the re- 
turning officer would not be obliged to 
take the polling the day after the no- 
mination. It would be discretionary on 
his part. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he thought that it had been over- 
looked that in counties there would be 
some difficulty in providing rooms fitted 
up for voting, unless there was full time 
allowed for doing so. 

Mr. GOLDSMID suggested that there 
should be one clear day between the 
nomination and the day of the election, 
as was the case in Ireland. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked, why 
they should lengthen the time in English 
boroughs when the present time was 
found convenient ? 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
under the new system polling places 
would require more fitting up than was 
required under the present system. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH proposed to 
amend the clause by substituting ‘‘ 6th”’ 
for ‘‘9th” in section 2 of the clause, 
and ‘‘4”’ for “6” in the third section, 
in order to make the period between the 
day of nomination and that of polling 
as short as possible. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he thought 
that it would not be prudent to shorten 
the time more than he had already done. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that 
there was a special Act which shortened 
the time for the election of 1868, and 
that Act worked remarkably well. 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY said, he thought 
the time provided in the Bill was the 
least that should be allowed in counties. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER pointed out that 
county electors might have qualifica- 
tions in various counties, and therefore 
it would not be desirable to have too 
many elections upon the same day. 
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Mr. GOLDSMID proposed an Amend- 
ment to insert, after ‘‘ Parliamentary 
election,’ ‘‘ less than one nor.” 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause ordered to be added to the Bill. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER proposed to 
insert after Clause 17 a clause with re- 
gard to polling-places. 

(Division of counties into polling districts. ) 

(For the purposes of a Parliamentary Election 
every county in England shall be divided by the 
county authority (as hereinafter defined) of such 
eounty into polling districts, with a polling place 
assigned to each district, and arranged in such 
manner that, so far as is reasonably practicable, 
an elector resident in the county shall have a poll- 
ing place within a distance not exceeding four 
miles from his residence (so, nevertheless, that a 
polling district need not in any case be constituted 
containing less than one hundred registered elec- 
tors); and the county authority shall, by the same 
or any subsequent order, determine the polling 
places at which the revising barristers are to hold 
their courts,)\—( Mr. William Edward Forster,) 
The right hon. Gentleman said, he hoped 
that this clause would carry into effect 
the expressed wish of the Committee. 

Clause brought up, and read the first 
and second time. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH 
said, he was glad the right hon. Gentle- 
man had taken time to consider this 
matter; but he did not think that the 
clause proposed would be satisfactory. 
The right hon. Gentleman had adopted 
the distance of four miles within which 
every resident elector, as far as reason- 
ably practicable, should have a polling- 
place. Now, he thought the meaning 
of these words, ‘‘as far as reasonably 
practicable,’ would be that the polling- 
place should only be within that dis- 
tance of the large majority of the eleo- 
tors. Especially in the less populous 
districts there would be many men who 
had to go much more than four miles 
before they could vote. For that reason 
he was rather surprised that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not stated his rea- 
sons for adopting the distance of four 
miles instead of two miles, as he (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) had proposed. A 
four mile distance had many of the faults 
of the present system, and few of the 
merits of a real multiplication of polling- 
places. Like all half-and-half measures 
it was open to objections on both sides. 
Many of the electors would be disin- 
clined to walk the additional distance, 
while, on the other hand, the expense of 
the conveyance of voters to the poll, 
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which was borne by the candidates, 
would only be very slightly diminished. 
In the Amendment which he (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) would presently move to 
the clause, he had adopted the three 
mile distance in order to meet the wishes 
of the Government as far as he could, 
and also because there was a precedent 
for such a distance in the provisions of 
the Education Act of last year. The 
right hon. Gentleman might say that 
children of tender age could not be com- 
pared with electors; but the Committee 
must bear in mind that they were legis- 
lating not only for rich voters with car- 
riages, and for young and healthy voters, 
but for old, poor, and feeble electors. 
A limit of three miles was by no means 
unreasonable, and he did not see what 
objection it was open to, especially as 
any single polling-place at an ordinary 
county election ought only to cost about 
£10. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
postpone his reply until the hon. Baro- 
net’s Amendment was before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
thought the limit adopted by the right 
hon. Gentleman a very illiberal one. 
He thought every parish ought to have 
a polling-place. Parish officers ought 
to be the persons to take the votes of 
the parishioners. He objected to the 
idea of the candidates having agents at 
every polling-place. The parish officers 
were to be trusted to discharge this duty 
as they were trusted at present in coun- 
ties and in boroughs to place the 
greater portion of the electors on the 
register. By a proper development of 
parochial authority and responsibility 
much expense could be got rid of and 
arrangements much simplified. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the hon. 
Gentleman had submitted a plan adapted 
to the future. When the First Lord of 
the Admiralty had carried his Bill for 
reforming local government, he might 
act on the suggestion which had just 
been made; but the regulations the 
Committee had already made with re- 
gard to presiding officers were not such 
that the duties could now be safely in- 
trusted to overseers. In many parts of 
the kingdom the parishes were small, 
and he could hardly suppose that under 
any circumstances there would be a 
polling-place in every parish. The hon. 
Member would admit that his suggestion 
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would hardly suit our present circum- 
stances. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he hoped, at all 
events, that the right hon. Gentleman 
would consider those suggestions before 
he re-introduced his Bill next year. 
Any legislation must as far as possible 
be of a permanent character; and there- 
fore he trusted that during the Recess 
the right hon. Gentleman would con- 
sider whether some parochial authority 
could not be introduced into the Bill. 
It was hardly worth while discussing the 
matter now, as they would have to dis- 
cuss it at another time. Small parishes 
could be combined, as they were for 
school boards under the Education Act. 

Mr. EASTWICK said, he had given 
Notice of an Amendment for reducing 
the distance from four miles to two. 

Mr. DIMSDALE moved, as an 
Amendment, the omission of the words 
“so far as is reasonably practicable,” 
which were used in reference to fixing 
the districts for the polling-places. The 
Quarter Sessions would have to make the 
arrangements for fixing those districts, 
and it would be a great evil to have 
party discussions at the Quarter Sessions 
on such a subject. The direct terms on 
which such arrangements were to be 
made should be laid down, so that the 
Court of Quarter Sessions might know 
what they were to do and what they 
were not to do. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, if the 
hon. Member would visit him in the 
autumn, they could take a walk of 20 
or 80 miles across the moors, and he 
would then see that it would be impos- 
sible not to leave some discretion, be- 
cause it would be unreasonable to pro- 
vide polling-places for the sparse popu- 
lation. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH repeated that 
it would be most convenient to adopt the 
arrangement he had suggested. No 
man could object to go to the centre of 
his parish, and if he were more than 
four miles from it that would be his 
misfortune. 


Amendment negatived. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
moved to insert three instead of four 
in reference to the number of miles 
within which the polling-places should 
be brought to the residence of electors. 
He said the proposals of the Govern- 
ment were more liberal for Ireland 
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than for England. The Returns for 
Irish counties showed that, in propor- 
tion to population, they would have 
many more polling-places than English 
counties were likely to have. In the 
case of his own county he did not think 
the Amendment would make much dif- 
ference, because the limit of 100 electors 
would leave things much as they were 
now. 


Amendment proposed, in line 6, to 
leave out the word ‘‘ four,” and insert 
the word “three.” —(Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the hon. 
Baronet must bear in mind the clause 
did not propose any limit of four miles 
as a minimum; it would leave it to the 
discretion of the county authorities to 
make the distance as much less as they 
liked. It would be going too far to 
propose compulsion with reference to a 
less distance than four miles. There 
was no analogy between children going 
to school every day, and electors going 
to the poll once in three or four years. 
It was possible that hereafter they might 
find it necessary to go further ; but con- 
sidering the expense that was likely to 
be incurred by the change, and that it 
was to be borne by the candidates, it 
was going far enough to make the four- 
mile distance compulsory, leaving a dis- 
cretion with reference to a less distance. 

CotonEL BARTTELOT said, that by 
putting a polling-place within reach of 
every voter they would save the expense 
of conveying voters to the poll. He be- 
lieved it would be found many voters 
would not walk even three miles to re- 
cord their votes. 

Mr. COLLINS urged the right hon. 
Gentleman to accept the Amendment for 
the convenience of electors. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS referred to 
suggestions he had previously offered 
to the Committee, one of which was that 
the county voter should be placed as 
nearly in the same position as the bo- 
rough voter in regard to the facilities for 
going tothe poll. The second suggestion 
he made was that the polling-places 
should be situate at such distances as to 
enable workpeople to record their votes 
during the dinner hour, so that they 
might be freed from the effects of any 
influence on the part of their employers. 
He had thought these suggestions, being 
consistent with the principle of the Bill, 
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would have been adopted, ‘and he deeply 
regretted that the right hon. Gentleman 
had not given them some consideration 
in this clause. He should now therefore 
support the Amendment. 

r. G. B. GREGORY objected to the 
multiplication of polling-places, because 
a multiplication of expenses would fol- 
low, as election agents would probably 
require to have a confidential clerk, and 
well paid, at each polling-place. He 
did not think that the distance as be- 
tween three miles and four miles would 
much affect the aged and infirm, for 
many persons who could walk three 
could also walk four miles. 

CotoneL CORBETT said, he hoped 
the Amendment would be accepted. In 
canvassing the poorer voters they were 
very often told—‘‘I voted at the last 
election for so-and-so, and have never 
been paid for my day’s work.” Many 
such voters would not walk even one 
mile, and the clause would disfranchise 
hundreds and thousands of county 
electors. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the 
Committee ought to consider what would 
be the inconvenience or loss to the elec- 
tors if the clause were passed. How 
were they to be repaid for the loss of 
their day’s wages in walking to the poll ? 
It was only reasonable and right that 
the distance of the polling-booths should 
be reduced as much as possible, in order 
to save the time and labour of the work- 
ing classes. 

Mr. EASTWICK wished the distance 
could be reduced even to onemile. Ifa 
man had to walk four miles to the poll 
and four back, he would at least lose 
three hours, which would be tantamount 
to a day’s wages. No poor voter could 
afford such a sacrifice, and as for the 
aged and infirm such a distance was out 
of the question. 

CotoneL WILSON -PATTEN said, 
he would vote for the Amendment be- 
cause he held the limit of three miles 
would save expense, and do away with 
the necessity of carrying voters to the 
poll, that being the greatest of all ob- 
jections in county elections. Under the 
Education Act they would have school- 
houses at a distance not exceeding three 
miles, and he hoped that it would be 
made compulsory that they should be 
used as polling-places. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the rea- 
son why the Government proposed four 
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miles was that it being in the power of 
the county magistrates to make the dis- 
tance much less they thought no harm 
could be done and that this was a fair 
figure. The probability, moreover, was 
that supposing the four mile standard 
was adopted a large majority would only 
have about a mile to walk. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he thought 
the electioneering agents would have the 
best of it under the proposed conditions. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he thought the 
question was solely one affecting the 
convenience of voters. His object was 
that the House should be a fair repre- 
sentation of the constituencies, and this 
could not be the case unless the utmost 
facility for voting existed. 

Mr. PELL pointed out that under 
the law as it now stood the county magis- 
trates might make as many polling- 
places as they liked, and the Bill only 
said that the distance must in no case 
exceed four miles. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he hoped the Committee would accept the 
Amendment, as in many counties with- 
out it voters would, to a large extent, be 
disfranchised. In the county he repre- 
sented (Middlesex) there were at the last 
Election 18 polling-places to 25,000 elec- 
tors, and he could state that there was 
no point on which the electors were so 
sore as that in regard to the paucity of 
polling-places, though the county was 
really a small one. He trusted the Com- 
mittee would accept the Amendment. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he had not heard one conclusive 
argument for the preference of the figure 
four to three. In spite of existing Acts, 
for causes into which he did not care to 
go, magistrates had not provided suffi- 
cient polling-places. If the Amendment 
was not carried magistrates would divide 
the counties into districts, with the poll- 
ing-places separated from each other by 
eight miles. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘four’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 159; 
Noes 83: Majority 76. 


Str MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
pointed out that in many districts with 
which he was acquainted the union of as 
many as 10 or 12 parishes would be 
necessary to furnish the stipulated quota 
of 100 electors. He proposed, accord- 
ingly, to substitute 50. 
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Amendment proposed, in line 7, to 
leave out the words ‘‘ one hundred,” and 
insert the word “‘fifty.”—(Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach.) 


CotoneL BARTTELOT believed the 
reduction to be absolutely necessary. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the 
same argument applied as in the former 
case. The magistrates already had a 
discretionary power, and he did not 
think it wise to go further in the direc- 
tion of compulsion than the Bill already 
went. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS pointed out 
that the magistrates already possessed 
many discretionary powers which were 
not exercised—such, for instance, as the 
power to form highway districts and to 
appoint Roman Catholic chaplains. 

Mr. COLLINS said, the magistrates 
generally declined to interfere unless 
applications were made from individual 
parishes, which were not very probable 
if the effect were in any way to increase 
expense. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, the 
Bill contained so many new matters that 
one must assume that the magistrates 


would regard any figures contained in 
the Bill as indicative of the wishes of 


the Legislature. Accordingly, it was 
very desirable to adopt the reduced limit 
of 50. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
hon. Members taking part in the discus- 
sion upon this clause were themselves 
active magistrates, and no doubt would 
exercise much influence in their respec- 
tive districts in having the discretionary 
powers of the former Act exercised. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
thanking the right hon. Gentleman for 
his compliment, said, it was because 
hon. Members had already tried and 
failed that they were anxious to have 
these Amendments introduced into the 
Bill. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ one 
hundred’ stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 158; 
Noes 89: Majority 69. 


Clause agreed to. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER then moved the 
ollowing clause :— 

“ For the purposes ofa Parliamentary Election, 
the borough authority (as hereinafter defined) of 
every Parliamentary borough in England, shall 
take into consideration the division of such bo- 
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rough into polling districts, and, if they think it 
desirable, by order, divide such borough into 
polling districts, in such manner as they may 
think most convenient for taking the votes of the 
electors at a poll.” ° 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
how far the polling-places were to be 
distant from each other ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it was 
almost impossible to define what the 
distance was to be. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he thought that 
provision should be made for having 
polling-places in every ward. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER considered that 
it would be well to leave the matter to the 
discretion of the several boroughs. 


Clause agreed to. 


New Clause— 

(In England, any room in a public elementary 
school shall be deemed to be a room to which 
section thirty-seven of “The Representation of 
the People Act, 1867,” applies, and may be used 
with such consent as therein mentioned for the 
purpose of taking the poll at a Parliamentary 
Election,)—(Mr. William Edward Forster,) 
—brought up, and read the first and 
second time. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
it was possible that persons having con- 
trol over a school room might raise some 
frivolous objection to its use, or might 
have some reluctance to its being used 
for the purpose of polling. He therefere 
proposed that the power should be made 
compulsory, not only with regard to the 
use of school rooms, but to any room to 
which the Act applied. 


Amendment proposed, in line 3, after 


the word ‘ with,” to insert the words 


‘Cor without.” — (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach.) 


Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID supported 
the Amendment, on the ground that it 
was better to save school managers from 
the odium of political partizanship which 
might be involved in exercising a dis- 
cretion. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
have no objection to compulsion in re- 
spect of schools if it extended to other 
public rooms. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT was opposed to 
compulsory powers being introduced into 
the clause, and pointed out that many of 
the schools were close to churches. 

Mr. KINNAIRD could see no objec- 
tion to using a school room for a national 
purpose. Neither could he see any 
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harm in its being near to a church. The 
hon. Member for Kent ought to be the 
last man to make such an objection, 
seeing that he celebrated his last elec- 
tion by a demonstration or celebration 
in a parish church. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT observed that 
the hon. Gentleman was hardly in Order 
in making such a remark. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, that he had a 
right to allude to the circumstance, as 
he was one of the hon. Gentleman’s 
constituents. In the county of Perth, 
where strong religious feelings pre- 
vailed, churches even were constantly 
used by the people for political purposes 
by general consent, and there was no 
idea that there was any desecration of 
the edifices involved in doing this. On 
some occasions he had often himself 
occupied the pulpit, when engaged in a 
purely political duty. 

Mr. J.G. TALBOT said, he did not 
know what they did in Perthshire; but 
he could assure the hon. Member that 
nothing of the kind took place in Kent, 
and he denied that his return had been 
celebrated in any parish church. 

Coronet WILSON-PATTEN thought 
it would be a great improvement to make 
the clause compulsory. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER feared that 
the possession of a discretionary power 
might occasionally lead to a bitterness of 
feeling. 

Mr. COLLINS suggested that some 
provision should be made for compen- 
sating the managers for any damage 
done to the school room. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, of course 
if the clause was compulsory such a pro- 
vision must be added. If the managers 
had power to refuse their consent, they 
could make their own bargain. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he hoped the 
Committee would agree to the Amend- 
ment, as he intended to extend its ap- 
plication to corresponding schools in 
Scotland. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he would 
not press the Amendment which he had 
on the Paper ; but he considered it rather 
an extreme measure to give a compulsory 
power to use schools which were not the 
property of the State. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE re- 
commended that some allowance should 
be made for the loss of time of the 
school caused by the use of the building 
for election purposes. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not think any hardship would arise, be- 
cause elections only occurred once in 
three or four years. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT observed that in 
country districts it was difficult to get 
the requisite number of attendances of 
scholars, and if school rooms were taken 
without the consent of the managers 
the Parliamentary grant would be di- 
minished. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the pre- 
sent arrangements for pay were based 
upon the assumption that there would 
be a considerable number of holidays in 
the year, and the manager would in- 
clude the days during which the school 
was closed at an election amongst the 
holidays. 

Sm GEORGE JENKINSON con- 
sidered it a small matter that in rural 
districts school rooms should be given 
up once in three, four, or seven years, 
for a great public service. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he thought the suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman would be imprac- 
ticable, as the holidays occurred at fixed 
times. 

Mr. BIRLEY was of opinion that if 
no choice was left to the manager some 
compensation should be given to him. 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 190; 
Noes 43: Majority 147. 


Mr. COLLINS moved to limit the 
operation of the clause to elementary 
schools in receipt of public grants. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the word- 
ing of the clause would require some 
little alteration on the Report, as it was 
rather brusque to say the schools should 
be used with or without the consent of 
the manager, although that was the 
result to be attained in effect. He under- 
took, at the same time, to make the 
clause apply to those schools which were 
in receipt of public money. He was 
ready likewise to extend the same prin- 
ciple to the schools in Scotland. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he would leave it 
in the hands of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
moved the addition at the end of Clause 
D of the following proviso :— 

“ Provided always, That the returning officer of 
any county or borough shall be liable to make 
good any damage done to such room, or any ex- 
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pense incurred by the person or corporation 
having control over the same, on account of its 
being used for the purpose of taking the poll as 
aforesaid.” 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. BONHAM-CARTER moved to 
add at the end of the clause— 


“That the occupation of any room in an un- 
occupied house for taking the poll shall not 
render such house liable to be rated.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to be 
added to the Bill. 


Mr. PELL then moved that the Chair- 
man report Progress, as there were 
many Orders on the Business Paper, and 
he thought their consideration should 
not be delayed. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the ob- 
ject of the Government was to finish the 
Bill, so as to make way for the Motion 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles 
Adderley) on Friday. He added that if 
the Bill were passed through Committee 
he would consent that no other Order 
should be taken. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Tut SOLICITOR-GENERAL ror 


IRELAND (Mr. Dowse) proposed cer- 
tain provisions for the purpose of in- 
creasing the number of polling-places in 
Ireland. 


New Clause— 


(In every county in Ireland when in relation to 
such county any order made under the provisions 
of this Act is in force, every place in which petty 
sessions are at the time of the passing of this Act 
held shall be a place for taking the poll at con- 
tested elections of Members to serve in Parliament 
for such county, and every such place is in this 
Act referred to as “a polling place.” 

The chairman of quarter sessions and the jus- 
tices of the peace having jurisdiction in any county 
or riding in Ireland, assembled at any general or 
quarter sessions which may be held before the 
first day of February next after the passing of 
this Act, shall make an order in relation to every 
polling place within such county or riding, uniting 
such and so many townlands, parts of townlands, 
places, and areas, as they may think fit to consti- 
tute the polling district for such polling place. 

A copy of every such order shall forthwith be 
sent by the clerk of the peace for such county or 
riding to the clerk of the Privy Council in Ire- 
land, who thereupon shall take such steps as may 
be necessary for submitting the same for confir- 
mation by the Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council 
in Ireland, in the manner by this Act provided, 
and such order shall not be of any validity until 
the same has been so confirmed. 

Notice of the intended submission of any such 
order shall be given at least one month before the 
day fixed for such confirmation by the clerk of the 
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said Privy Council by the publication of such 
notice and order in some newspaper circulating 
within such county or riding to which such order 
has reference. 

It shall be lawful for the Lord Lieutenant and 
Privy Council, on the day fixed for the intended 
confirmation of any such order, to confirm the 
same as it stands, or with such variation, altera- 
tion, or modification as may seem fit: Provided 
always, That where any person is dissatisfied with 
any such order it shall be lawful for such person, 
within ten days after the publication of the notice 
of the intended submission for confirmation of 
such order, to appeal against the same, and such 
appeal shall be in writing, stating the grounds 
thereof, and shall be signed by such person, and 
shall within such time be lodged with the clerk of 
the Privy Council ; and it shall be lawful for the 
Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council, previous to 
the confirmation of any such order, to hear and 
determine such appeal against the same, and to 
make such order as to the costs of such appeal 
as may seem meet. 

When any such order has been confirmed as 
aforesaid, the clerk of the said Privy Council 
shall transmit a copy of the same to the clerk of 
the peace of the county or riding to which the 
same relates, and shall cause the same to be pub- 
lished once in the Dublin Gazette, and once in the 
newspaper in which the notice of intended con- 
firmation was published. 

Every such order shall; so far as is required for 
the purpose of framing the lists of voters, take 
effect on the first day of June next after the order 
is confirmed, and so far as it relates to the register 
of voters and to taking the poll, shall take effect 
on the first day of January next following such 
first day of June: Provided always, That at any 
Election of a Member or Members to serve in 
Parliament for any county to which any such 
order relates held after the making of any such 
order, and before the register of voters to be 
formed subsequently to the date of the making 
of such order shall be in force, the poll shall be 
taken as if no such order had been made. 

The provisions of the Act passed in the Session 
of Parliament held in the twenty-seventh and 
twenty-eighth years of the reign of Her present 
Majesty, chapter twenty-two, in relation to the 
registration of voters and the revision of the list 
of voters, when any declaration or order such as 
is mentioned in the said Act has been made, 
shall extend and apply to every case in which 
any order has been made under the authority of 
this section in like manner as if such sections 
were herein re-enacted, and the orders to which 
the same refer or apply were orders made under 
the authority of this section. 

All precepts, notices, and forms relating to the 
registration of voters shall be framed and expressed 
in such manner and form as may be necessary for 
the carrying the provisions of this Act into effect. 

When the chairman of quarter sessions and jus- 
tices of the peace having jurisdiction in any county 
or riding in Ireland, assembled at any such general 
or quarter sessions as aforesaid, or at any subse- 
quent quarter sessions, are of opinion that for the 
purpose of affording further facilities for polling at 
contested Elections, there should be polling places 
in addition to the places where petty sessions are 
held at the time of the passing of this Act, they 
may, by an order to be made at the same quarter 
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sessions or at any subsequent quarter sessions, in 
like manner and subject to the same provisions as 
are in this section contained in relation to orders 
to be made under the authority of the same, ap- 
point such other places to be polling places as 
they shall think fit, and shall constitute polling 
districts for such polling places. 

No Election shall be questioned by reason of 
any polling district not having been constituted in 
conformity with the provisions of this Act, or by 
reason of any informality relative to any polling 
district, 

When any day fixed for taking the poll at any 
Election is the day fixed for the holding of the 
petty sessions court at any polling place, the court 
shall stand ipso facto adjourned till the next day, 
which shall in that case be the legal day for hold- 
ing said court, and, if that day be a Sunday or 
legal holiday, till the next day,)—(Mr. Solicitor 
General for freland,) 

—brought up, and read the first and 


second time. 


Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON approved 
these provisions upon the whole, and 
suggested that no power to select school 
houses for the purpose of taking the poll 
should be given, for the question of 
allowing school rooms to be used for 
that purpose was a much more difficult 
one in Ireland than in England. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowse) said, that it 
was provided that every petty sessional 
court-house should be a polling place, 
and that the justices at the Court of 
Quarter Sessions might order other 
polling-places. On the Report, if the 
Committee so wished, he would add words 
to prevent schools from being used as 
polling-places. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
he hoped that the power of ordering 
additional polling-places would be left to 
the chairman of Quarter Sessions, and 
that the words ‘‘ and that justices of the 
peace’ would be omitted. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In line 13, after the words “ polling place,” to 
insert the words “and arranged in such manner 
that, so far as is reasonably practicable, an elector 
resident in the county shall have a polling place 
within a distance not exceeding four miles from 
his residence (so, nevertheless, that a polling dis- 
trict need not in any case be constituted contain- 
ing less than one hundred registered electors).”— 
(Mr. Bruen.) 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowsr) opposed the 
Amendment as unnecessary. 


Question put, ‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 69; 
Noes 109: Majority 40. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER proposed, after 
sub-section 2, to add— 

“Tn Ireland any room in a school aided by 
Government grants may be used by the returning 
officer for the purpose of taking the poll at Par- 
liamentary elections.” 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowsz) said, convent 
schools in Ireland received Government 
grants, and the Amendment would in- 
clude them ; but he could not consent to 
such schools being used for the purpose 
of polling places. He had no objection 
to insert a power to justices of the peace 
to select such school-houses as they 
should think proper for the purposes of 
polling. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowse) proposed to 
insert the words “ Provided that any 
suitable school receiving the Government 
grant may be adopted,” at the end of 
sub-section 9. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER was willing to 
accept the proposal of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman in lieu of his own. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, added to the Bill. 


Mason WALKER (for Mr. Gorpon) 
moved -the insertion of the following 
new clauses :— 


(Polling places in Scotland.) 

“With respect to the division of counties in 
Scotland into polling districts, the following pro- 
visions shall have effect :—~— 

“1. Each sheriff shall, with the consent of 
Her Majesty’s Advocate for Scotland for the time 
being, from time to time, hereafter increase or 
otherwise alter the number, situation, or arrange- 
ment of the existing places or districts in his 
county, in such manner that, so far as is reason- 
ably practicable, an elector resident in the county 
shall have a polling place within a distance not 
exceeding three miles from his residence (so, 
nevertheless, that a polling district need not in 
any case be constituted containing less than fifty 
registered electors.) 

“2. Subject to the provisions of sub-section one 
hereof, the provisions of the second and third 
sections of the Act of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth years of the reign of Her present Majesty, 
chapter twenty-eight, shall remain in full force 
and effect.” 


In many counties in Scotland the elec- 
tors had to travel 10, 15, and sometimes 
even 20 miles, to get to the polling- 
places, and therefore it was absolutely 
necessary that some such provision as 
that which he moved should be embodied 
in the Bill. 
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Tut LORD ADVOCATE opposed the 
clause. Under the existing law, the 
sheriff was émpowered to multiply the 
number of polling-places and make 
other necessary arrangements; but the 
electors had the power of dissenting 
from his arrangements, or he might be 
compelled to act on a petition being 
presented by not fewer than ten of their 
number. He believed that the working 
of the law had been satisfactory. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, that in the 
county with which he was connected 
there were only two polling-places, which 
were 32 miles apart. One of them was 
seven miles from the railway. He was at 
a loss to un erstand why the electors had 
not petitioned the sheriff for better ar- 
rangements. But there was at present no 
law compelling the sheriff to provide 
adequate polling-places, and he was un- 
able to see why the Lord Advocate did 
not enforce the same arrangements for 
Scotland as had proved satisfactory in 
the other parts of the United Kingdom. 

Lorp GARLIES expressed astonish- 
ment at the statement of the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate. The Lord 
Advocate had stated that it was open to 


the electors to make application to the 
sheriff to provide a greater number of 


polling-places. He knew that before 
the last election there was a special 
application made to the sheriff for Wig- 
tonshire for more polling-places, and 
that application was treated with con- 
tempt. In his county the voters had to 
come as far as 25 miles to the poll, and 
as in England the electors were to have 
polling-places within four miles, he 
thought the claims of his countrymen to 
be placed in a similar position should be 
allowed. 

Mr. MILLER stated that his expe- 
rience was quite the reverse of that 
stated by the noble Lord. At the last 
election in one of the counties with 
which he was connected, an application 
was made to the sheriff for additional 
polling-places, and there was no diffi- 
culty in the matter at all. But suppos- 
ing that this clause were inserted in the 
Bill, the voters might still have to go as 
many miles to the poll, and in such 
counties as Aberdeenshire or Argyleshire 
they might have to go 30 or 35 miles. 
He thought that as far as polling-places 
were concerned, the electors of Scotland 
were in a very good position. 
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Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, it ap- 
peared that in Scotland there were 
sheriffs and sheriffs, and that some would 
give facilities which the others withheld. 
He wished to get rid of the anomaly, 
and that it would be a monstrous thing 
if the country should refuse to give to 
Scotland what they had already insisted 
upon for England. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he was 
not aware of the occasion of the surprise 
of his noble Friend the Member for 
Wigtonshire (Lord Garlies), because the 
whole of his (the Lord Advocate’s) state- 
ment referred to the statute law of the 
land, and he would undertake to say 
that what he said was strictly correct. 
As to the noble Lord’s statement that 
the electors of the county of Wigton- 
shire had petitioned the sheriff, and that 
the sheriff had treated that petition with 
silent contempt, he ventured to say, 
without knowing anything of the par- 
ticular circumstances, but knowing the 
sheriffs of Scotland, that the statement 
must be inaccurate. There was certainly 
no sheriff in Scotland who would dare to 
treat a petition presented to him under 
the Act of Parliament with silent con- 
tempt. If he were to do so he would 
violate the statute, and would in all pro- 
bability be removed from his office. 
There were not sheriffs and sheriffs in 
this matter. Every sheriff had a statu- 
tory form to guide him, and if such a 
petition was presented to him, he must 
proceed in the manner prescribed in the 
Act. 

Mr. CAMPBELL said, he thought the 
Scotch county voters at present were in 
a much better position than the county 
voters in England, because every ten 
electors could petition the sheriff and 
get polling-places arranged to their satis- 
faction, subject to appeal to the Lord 
Advocate. 

Mason WALKER said, that it had 
been overlooked by all his hon. Friends 
that while it was true that any ten elec- 
tors could present a petition calling on 
the sheriff to appoint additional polling- 
places, it was equally true that any other 
ten electors could present a petition 
against their being given; and the re- 
sult was that the decision was left to the 
judgment or caprice of the sheriff. The 
sheriffs were no doubt very estimable 
and excellent men ; but probably English 
Members were not aware of the exact 
position which the sheriff occupied in 


[ Committee—New Clause. 
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Scotland, for it was very different from 
the position of a sheriff in England. A 
sheriff in Scotland was a stipendiary 
magistrate appointed by the Lord Advo- 
cate. Therefore, the appeal from the 
sheriff to the Lord Advocate was an ap- 
peal from the Lord Advocate’s nominee 
to himself. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH. said, as the 
opposition to the clause seemed to have 
taken everybody by surprise, and could 
only have a political motive, it would 
be better to report Progress until to- 
morrow. 


Camp of Instruction— 


After some further discussion, Motion 
to report Progress withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


The Clerk at the Table informed the 
House, That Mr. Speaker was unable to 
return to the Chair during the present 
sitting of the House. 

Whereupon Mr. Dodson, the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, took the 
Chair as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to 
the Standing Order. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 4th August, 1871. 


MINUTES.j—Pusuic Bitts—Second Reading— 
Lodgers Goods Protection (283). 

Report—Dean Forest and Hundred of St. Briavels* 
(287). 

Third Reading — Norwich Voters Disfranchise- 
ment* (164); Army Regulation (296), and 
passed. 


PARLIAMENT—BILLS—NEW STANDING 
ORDER. 


Lorp REDESDALE, in proposing as 
an addition to the Standing Orders— 

“ That when a Bill brought from the House of 
Commons shall have remained on the Table of 
this House for twelve sitting days without any 
Lord giving notice of the Second Reading thereof, 
such Bill shall not any longer appear in the Mi- 
nutes, and shall not be further proceeded with in 
the same Session,”’ 


Major Watker 


{LORDS} 
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said, his object was to remedy the un- 
fortunate habit of letting Bills remain 
on the Paper for weeks and taking them 
up late in the Session, when nobody was 
prepared to discuss them. An instance 
of this occurred yesterday, for it would 
have been much more satisfying had the 
House of Commons (Witnesses) Bill 
been proceeded with earlier. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he had no 
objection to the Motion, and believed 
that it would make the Departments of 
the Government more attentive to the 
progress of their Bills. 


Motion agreed to. 


Military Maneuvres. 


CAMP OF INSTRUCTION—MILITARY 
MANCEUVRES. 
ADDRESS FOR A PAPER. 
Lorp OVERSTONE, in moving— 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, to request that Her Majesty will be gra- 
ciously pleased to order that there be laid before 
this House Copy of the Minute of the Under Se- 
eretary of State for War of the 8th July last, di- 
recting an examination of the country in the 
neighbourhood of Wantage and Lockinge,” 
said, that as he understood there would 
be no opposition to the production of 
the Paper, he should not repeat his ob- 
servations on the subject, further than 
to say he should like, if possible, to have, 
as an addition, the full documents upon 
which the Minute of the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Surveyor General 
of Ordnance of the 28th July last rela- 
tive to the proposed camp of manceuvres 
was founded. 


Moved that an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty for, Copy of the Minute of the 
Under Secretary of State for War of the 8th 
July last, £1,939, direeting an examination of the 
country in the neighbourhood of Wantage and 
Lockinge.—( The Lord Overstone.) 


Lorp NORTHBROOK said, that there 
was no objection to the Minute being 
produced. 

Lorp VIVIAN said, he thought that 
to confine the movements to marching 
and outpost duties as proposed was pre- 
posterous. General officers should be 
instructed to attack each other, and as 
umpire should judge of their merits, as 
in Prussia. The operations now contem- 
plated might be carried out under the 
command of a civilian, and they could 
be effected at Aldershot without the 
expense of forming camps. He hoped 
there would be real camps of instruction 
and manceuvre. 
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Lorpv NORTHBROOK said, that the 
proposal alluded to by the noble Lord 
(Lord Vivian) had not been approved, 
and would not be carried out. The noble 
Lord had misapprehended the nature of 
the operations which were intended, for 
the movements of the troops would by 
no means be confined within the limits 
the noble Lord anticipated. Ithad been 
strongly recommended that the memo- 
randum as to the operations should be 
treated as a confidential document, it 
being very important that the details of 
the proposed operations should not be 
disclosed beforehand. The paragraph 
on the omission of which the noble Lord 
(Lord Overstone) commented last night 
simply referred to that confidential me- 
morandum, which merely contained a 
sketch of the mancuvres. It had no 
bearing on the other questions under 
discussion. 

THe Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
that the noble Lord (Lord Northbrook) 
had made no allusion to some matters 
which were referred to by the noble 
Lord (Lord Overstone) on the previous 
evening, neither had he given any ex- 
planation as to the want of courtesy 
shown to the farmers of the district where 
the review was to have taken place, who 
had shown so much interest and public 
spirit in the matter. The public had 
rarely felt more disappointment and mor- 
tification than in the present case. The 
Estimates for the Army during the pre- 
sent Session were very large ; but public 
attention having been strongly drawn to 
the subject by the occurrence of one of 
the greatest wars ever known on the 
Continent, a general desire was expressed 
that the Army should be placed on an 
improved footing and rendered as effi- 
cient, in proportion to its numbers, as 
the armies of foreign Powers. When 
such liberal supplies had been voted for 
military purposes without any grudging, 
it was hoped that the country would 
have seen some satisfactory result of the 
re-organization of the Army, so that it 
might be manifest that the money had 
not been thrown away. In fact, a pro- 
mise had been given that the results of 
the proposed improvements should be 
manifested, and that the public would 
be satisfied with the attention given to 
the matter by the War Office. Instead 
of that, however, they were now told 
suddenly that the expected manceuvres 
were not to take place, though those 
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intimately concerned with the matter 
had not even received notice that there 
had been a change in the intentions of 
the Government. It was a fault the 
way in which the Government had con- 
veyed to the public the reasons for giving 
up these manoeuvres, and as a conse- 
quence of that fault, great dissatisfaction 
had arisen. They should have been 
cautious in promising so early in the year 
things which they had no idea whether 
they would be able to perform. He was 
not acquainted with the gallant officers 
who were sent to inspect the ground, 
and whilst he had no doubt that they 
were men who thoroughly knew their 
duty, he must say that, at all events, 
they did not appear to be sanguine, and 
their Report did not indicate an anxiety 
that the manceuvres should be held. In- 
deed, he thought its tone was decidedly 
discouraging. He thought that it was 
a mistake to appoint the 9th of Septem- 
ber, because even in the southern coun- 
ties the harvest was seldom housed be- 
fore that day, and generally there was a 
great deal of barley out beyond that time. 
The tone of the righthon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Surveyor General of Ordnance 
was equally discouraging, because he 
said that the equinoctial gales might 
be expected about that period. Why 
could not the manceuvres have been post- 
poned until after the equinoctial gales 
were over — that was until the Ist of 
October — that month being the finest 
one in the English year? ‘Those really 
were not good excuses for putting off a 
review which, for very important rea- 
sons, should have been carried out. Be- 
sides, the reasons given were not at all fair 
or complimentary to the British soldier. 
They had all heard of ‘‘ paper soldiers;”’ 
but surely their soldiers were not made 
of sugar, nor afraid of a shower of rain, 
or of the heat of the sun. The right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman also said that the 
owners of horses expressed the greatest 
disinclination to hire them out; but that 
was a difficulty that would always be 
felt, and the Government should bear in 
mind, on any future occasion, that they 
would have to meet that difficulty. He 
heartily wished, for the sake of the re- 
putation of the Army, and the confidence 
we should feel that they were effective ; 
that the Government had, at an earlier 
period, considered whether they could 
carry out their plans, 


Military Maneuvres. 
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Viscount MELVILLE asked whe- 
ther the commanding officers would be 
changed in the course of the manoeuvres, 
so as to give various persons an oppor- 
tunity of exercising their talents; whe- 
ther it would be decided what troops 
were to retire and what were to advance; 
and, whether umpires would be appointed 
to decide whether the manoeuvres had 
been successfully and properly carried 
out ? 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that the Government were apparently 
exercising that policy of silence which 
they had recommended in their proceed- 
ings ‘‘elsewhere,”’ and that that policy 
seemed especially necessary with regard 
to War Office matters. He would, how- 
ever, again ask why no consultation was 
had with the farmers in Berkshire, who 
would have known better than anybody 
else as to the prospects of the harvest, 
and the inclination as to the supply of 
transport. Anything that threw light 
upon the Control department was inte- 
resting at that moment, and therefore it 
was as well to see how they set to work 
to ascertain whether the harvest would 
be late or not. One would have sup- 
posed that they would have applied to 


the farmers ; but that was not their idea. 
Their idea was to send down two gene- 
ral officers to make what they called in- 
quiries upon the spot—what particular 
spot was not known—and having done 
this, they came back and said—‘‘ The 


harvest will be very late.”” He should 
like some information as to the views of 
the Control Office in reference to meteo- 
rology. They appeared to think a fort- 
night’s military manoeuvres impossible 
unless held after harvest and before the 
equinoctial gales. Now, in the latitude 
of Berkshire the harvest was very seldom 
entirely carried before the end of August, 
and the equinoctial gales often came at 
the beginning of September. [‘‘ Oh!’’] 
They occurred three weeks on either side 
of the equinox, and as frequently before 
as after. The English people were in 
a melancholy position if, with the wettest 
climate in the world, their Army could 
not face wet weather. He hoped their 
soldiers would henceforth be so fortified 
as not to be afraid of rain, and it might be 
as well for the noble Lord (Lord North- 
brook) to ascertain General Moltke’s 
views of wet weather, and whether the 
Prussian Armies ever served at such 
times. The Government, at any rate, 


{LORDS} 
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before making plans of this kind, should 
take means to carry them out, and should 
not affect to be frightened by such trivial 
incidents as a late harvest, and the wet 
weather generally accompanying the 
equinoctial gales. The Papers published 
by the Government, and the peculiar 
way in which they had defended their 
conduct, could only strengthen the sus- 
picion that the real cause for the aban- 
donment of these manceuvres had not 
been disclosed, and that there was some 
breakdown somewhere, and must tend 
to increase that distrust of the Control 
department which was becoming more 
and more general. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, it would be 
a great relief if the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) would, in one 
single speech, at least, during the Ses- 
sion, abstain from imputing disgraceful 
motives to his opponents. 

THe Marquess of SALISBURY said, 
he must ask the noble Earl (Earl Gran- 
ville) to explain what disgraceful motive 
he (the Marquess of Salisbury) had 
mentioned. He had only referred to 
the fear of wet weather, and he did not 
know that that was disgraceful. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, in con- 
tinuation, that the noble Marquess had 
rather shirked the question by going 
back to what he said about the weather, 
for he certainly finished his speech by 
hinting that some secret motive had in- 
duced this change of plan. As to silence 
on the part of the Government, he gene- 
rally thought it the best tactics not to 
speak on things with which he was not 
well acquainted. His noble Friend 
(Lord Northbrook) had acted quite pro- 
perly in waiting till the questions put to 
the Government on very small details, 
with which nobody but himself was ac- 
quainted, were exhausted before he rose 
to reply. As to discourtesy towards the 
farmers, he was not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the facts to explain the 
matter ; but it was certainly strange to 
represent that the War Office could not 
form an opinion whether the harvest 
would be late or not without applying to 
the farmers in one particular county. 

Lorp OVERSTONE said, that the 
question he had asked turned on the 
absence of any explanation why, instead 
of communicating with an intelligent 
and zealous committee of agriculturists, 
the War Office sent down two military 
men, who were not even informed of the 
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committee’s existence. The committee 
had for two or three months been in con- 
tinuous communication with the Govern- 
ment, and their views had been tri- 
umphantly quoted by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for War 
in the House of Commons, yet when a 
difficulty supposed to arise from a late 
harvest and a wet season had to be con- 
sidered the officers sent down were pro- 
hibited—for that was what it amounted 
to—from communicating with the com- 
mittee. A simple-minded man could not 
but infer from what had passed that 
there was something more than appeared 
on the surface. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, it 
was evident there was neither any local 
nor any military objection to the carry- 
ing out of the original plan. The Secre- 
tary of State might have announced such 
ascheme, and altered or abandoned it 
without giving any reasons; but the 
reasons he had given were such that 
Parliament and the public naturally ex- 
pected some further explanation. He 


was not prejudiced against the Control 
system, for he was one of its godfathers, 
though he should have some difficulty in 


recognizing it in its present shape. 
The office of Surveyor General of Ord- 
nance was created for the purpose of 
consolidating four or five departments 
supposed to work cumbrously, yet he 
was sure those cumbrous departments 
would have easily accomplished what the 
improved administration could not effect 
—namely, effectively transport and sup- 
ply these 30,000 men. It was the busi- 
ness of the Surveyor General to facilitate 
measures resolved upon by the War 
Office; but he apparently realized the 
apprehension which had been expressed 
by the illustrious Duke at the head of 
the Army when the formation of the 
Control department was under discus- 
sion, that an officer might be created 
with power in his hands to raise diffi- 
culties, and to control not only those 
below but those above him. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he thought 
the real reason of the change was that 
the original scheme had proved more 
costly than was expected, and that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would not 
sanction the expenditure. 

Lorpv NORTHBROOK said, the rea- 
son why he had not risen earlier in the 
debate was, as his noble Friend (Earl 
Granville) had stated, because he wished 
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to give an opportunity for any further 
questions that might he asked in con- 
nection with the subject. It was hardly 
fair for the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) to accuse him of 
reticence, for he went into the whole 
question on Tuesday night at such length 
that he was afraid of being tedious. The 
insinuations of the noble and gallant 
Earl (the Earl of Longford) respecting 
Sir Henry Storks were quite unjustifiable, 
for Sir Henry, instead of thwarting the 
project, had from the first engaged that 
his department should facilitate it in 
every possible manner. It was obviously 
his duty, however, to point out any cir- 
cumstances which appeared to affect the 
plans; and, as had been already ex- 
plained, contingencies arose affecting the 
facilities of obtaining transport. The 
noble Earls (the Earls of Longford and 
Malmesbury) had stated that the origi- 
nal plan was not to be carried out; but 
that was not the fact, and he begged 
most distinctly to say that the original 
plan would be carried out. The original 
plan was that in the course of the 
autumn 30,000 men, composed partly of 
Regulars, and partly of Militia, Yeo- 
manry, and Volunteers, should meet for 
maneuvres. The first place intended 
for the assembly was in Hampshire, 
but it was afterwards arranged that it 
should take place in Berkshire. This 
latter intention had been abandoned in 
consequence of the lateness of the har- 
vest. The manoeuvres would now be 
carried out in Surrey and Hampshire ; 
and he would ask whether, on account 
of the mere transfer of operations from 
one county to another, the Govern- 
ment could fairly be charged with aban- 
doning the mancwuvres? The change 
of place was no reason whatever for 
asserting that the manoeuvres had been 
abandoned, and, provided the manceuvres 
were of the same class and on the same 
scale, it was immaterial, except to the 
residents of the districts in the counties 
concerned, where they were held. That 
the area now chosen was unsuitable 
was not the opinion of men of the great- 
est military knowledge, for he met the 
other day with the report of a paper 
read by Lieutenant Colonel Bray, of the 
4th King’s Own, at the United Service 
Royal Artillery Institution, on the Prus- 
sian manoeuvres, and he observed that 
in the discussion which followed a dis- 
tinguished officer—Sir Linthorn Sim- 
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mons—referred to this area as well 
adapted to extended manceuvres on the 
Prussian system. This was before the 
locality was selected. It was also ob- 
vious, whether the fact was- reported 
by the Inspector General of Fortifica- 
tions or by the Control department, 
that the harvest would probably be 
later than it had been for a considerable 
number of years. He very much re- 
gretted that there was any feeling 
among the gentlemen in Berkshire who 
had co-operated with the Government 
in reference to these manceuvres, that 
they had not been consulted before the 
last decision was come to. He had com- 
municated with the Secretary of State 
for War, and he was able to say that this 
impression had arisen in consequence 
of a misapprehension. The Secretary 
of State for War and Sir Henry Storks, 
after the meeting on the 24th July, at 
which the Reports of the Inspector Gene- 
ral and the Quartermaster General were 
received, saw Colonel Loyd Lindsay in 
the House of Commons, and told him 
that they anticipated difficulty in conse- 
quence of the lateness of the harvest. 
From that gentleman, as the repre- 
sentative of the Berkshire Committee, 
the Secretary of State for War under- 
stood that a meeting would be held in 
Berkshire on the following Wednesday 
on the subject. It was necessary that 
the Government should decide on Satur- 
day, the 3lst July, and the Secretary 
of State for War expected to have heard 
from Colonel Loyd Lindsay the result 
of the Berkshire meeting on the Wed- 
nesday, before the meeting on the Satur- 
day was held at the War Office. He 
received, however, no communication 
from Colonel Loyd Lindsay, and imme- 
diately after the meeting on Saturday 
he communicated to him the decision to 
postpone the manoeuvres. The want of 
further communication arose, therefore, 
from some misapprehension in reference 
to the date of the meeting to be held in 
Berkshire. His right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for War was the very 
last person to do anything discourteous, 
especially to gentlemen whom he had 
on many occasions thanked for the as- 
sistance which he had received from 
them. The noble Earl (the Earl of 
Malmesbury) said they promised what 
they had not intended to perform. But 
as it was intended that these manoeuvres 
would yet take place, that remark was, 


Lord Northbrook © 
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to say the least, premature. The mancu- 
vres were still to be held, and he should 
shortly submit to their Lordships a Bill 
giving powers for the purpose over the 
proposed area. It was a misapprehen- 
sion to suppose that the manceuvres 
were designed only to test the powers of 
the Control department, for there were 
other objects of equal or greater import- 
ance. Since this time last year every 
branch of Army organization involving 
the constitution of a corps @armée had 
been revised, with a view of placing them 
on a footing more in accordance with 
the practice of modern days. This had 
been done by a Committee composed 
of officers belonging to the different 
branches of the service. and their re- 
commendations required practical test- 
ing, in order to see whether any modi- 
fications were requisite. Instruction in 
tactics and strategy, moreover, the value 
of which had been urged by the noble and 
gallant Lord (Lord Strathnairn), could 
in many respects, according to the best 
authorities, be conveyed by manoeuvres 
of the Prussian class, such as were now 
intended. In these and other respects 
the manoeuvres were very important, 
and they were not intended for a mere 


military promenade, in order to test the 


transport and supply department only. 
As to the noble Viscount’s (Viscount Mel- 
ville’s) question, the officers to command 
had not yet been selected, and he could 
not say whether they would or would 
not be changed during the course of the 
operations. The provisions of an umpire 
staff for the purpose of deciding when 
troops were to retire or advance was 
under consideration, and the arrange- 
ments would be notified previously te 
the commencement of the manoeuvres. 
The Government, he assured the House, 
were keeping nothing behind, and had no 
reasons which they had not plainly stated. 
The two distinguished officers whose Re- 
port had been challenged had reported 
honestly and conscientiously, and had 
they said the harvest would be early when 
it was likely to be late, they would not 
have performed their duty. Their Report 
was sensible, straightforward, short, 
and to the point. They had pointed out 
the probable lateness of the harvest, and 
the difficulty of encamping on arable 
land in bad weather, and had suggested 
an alternative scheme. As to the remarks 
of the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Salisbury), uttered in his usual caustic 
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manner, although the Government had 
not considered it advisable to postpone 
the manoeuvres till a later date, when 
the nights would be longer, and the 
chances of bad weather greater, it was 
not to be inferred that the British Army 
was unfit to go out in damp or cold 
weather. No Minister was justified, for 
the purpose of manceuvres, in exposing 
troops to hardships which in actual ser- 
vice they would undergo with the great- 
est alacrity. When called upon they 
would be ready to act in any wea- 
ther; but some consideration should be 
shown to them and to the Reserve forces 
when they were simply sent out for 
the purpose of practice. The amended 
plan would give as much instruction to 
the officers concerned as the original 
scheme, while heathy uninclosed land— 
such as they had now decided on—was 
better fitted for manoeuvres when the 
harvest was likely to be late. 

Lorp OVERSTONE said, that with 
regard to what had been stated by the 
noble Lord who had last spoken (Lord 
Northbrook) as to the knowledge of 
Colonel Loyd Lindsay with respect to 
the intentions of the Government to 
change the arena for the contemplated 
manceuvres, he (Lord Overstone) was 
with that hon. and gallant Gentleman 
on Saturday last, when a letter was re- 
ceived by him from a Member of that 
House, saying that the writer thought it 
well to let him know that the campaign 
in Berkshire was to be put off in conse- 
quence of the state of the harvest. 
Colonel Loyd Lindsay was utterly sur- 
prised, and we both agreed that the 
person who would be sure to know all 
about it would be the chairman of the 
committee of farmers in Berkshire, to 
whom they repaired, only, however, to 
learn that he knew nothing about it. On 
the following morning came a letter from 
the Secretary of State for War, informing 
Colonel Loyd Lindsay of the fact, and 
giving quite a different account of the 
alternative from that which had been 
submitted to the House that evening. 
In that note there was no reference to 
any anticipated difficulty on the part of 
the farmers, or to any anticipated meet- 
ing of the committee. 

Earn GRANVILLE said, he was 
sorry to interrupt the noble Lord, but 
he had spoken three times on this sub- 
ject. 
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Lorp OVERSTONE explained that 
he had again risen in consequence of 
allusions to facts of which he was per- 
sonally cognizant. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he must disclaim having imputed to the 
British Army any fear of wet weather. 
He had only commented on that as one 
of the reasons assigned by the War 
Office. 

Lorp TRURO said, he trusted the 
character of the manosuvres would not 
be changed, and that the troops would 
not be broken up into two or three 
camps. 


Motion agreed to. 


ARMY REGULATION BILL—(No. 296). 
( The Lord Northbrook.) 
THIRD READING, 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3°.” 
—(The Lord Northbrook.) 


Viscount MELVILLE said, though 
it would be useless for him to attempt to 
stop the further progress of that Bill, 
he could not help expressing the appre- 
hensions he entertained of the ill-conse- 
quences which the measure would have 
in the future upon that Army with 
which he had been from early youth 
connected, and in which he had served 
40 years. He felt that that Army was 
now about to lose its monarchical and 
national character, and to become the 
instrument of the Minister of the day 
for good or for evil. Under a system of 
selection the Army would be lowered to 
the standard of a Parliamentary and 
political force. 

THe Marquess or EXETER said, he 
could not allow the third reading to pass 
without protesting against the measure. 
The Bill came up late to their Lordships’ 
House, and he regretted that their Lord- 
ships did not stand by their first decision 
not to read the Bill a second time until 
the Government laid all their plans for 
organizing the Army before Parliament. 
With regard to the Militia, he suggested 
to the noble Lord the Under Secretary 
of State for War that there should be 
more sergeants to the companies, and 
that the adjutants, when they had served 
a long time, should have decent retiring 
allowances. He also hoped the noble 
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Lord would take into consideration the 
keeping of sergeants in such a position 
for at least a fortnight after disbanding 
a regiment, as would prevent the men 
‘‘paying out,” as they called it, ser- 
geants who had done their duty. 

Lorp ROMILLY said, he wished to 
explain why he had taken the course he 
had done in regard to that Bill. He 
knew something about the principle of 
selection, and that led him to think that 
it was very desirable that they should 
have clearly defined what they were 
going to put in the place of purchase. 
Twenty years ago he was placed at the 
head of the records of this country. He 
had under him 37 officers in five dif- 
ferent departments, and whenever a 
vacancy occurred it was his duty to ap- 
point a person to the post. Some time 
after this duty had devolved on him, on 
an occasion when a vacancy arose, he 
requested the gentlemen to submit to a 
voluntary examination, which would, of 
course, be anonymous. They all con- 
sented with one exception. When it 
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was found he took this course he re- 
ceived a severe rebuke from the Trea- 
sury. Since then he had made two 


selections not according to seniority. 
The first was not followed by the Trea- 
sury. In the second case he received a 
long letter from the Treasury, requesting 
him to explain why he had not ap- 
pointed the senior. He wrote a long 
letter, pointing out the evil of this 
system, as it allowed in every case the 
dissatisfied officer to report to the Trea- 
sury, and he explained his reason for 
the selection he had made; in that 
case those reasons appeared satisfactory. 
Now, in the course of the discussion on 
that Bill, he heard some remarks which, 
with that experience, led him to believe 
that selection could not be practically 
followed, and that the Bill would resolve 
itself into appointments by seniority, 
which he thought a very objectionable 
course. The English Army had been a 
most distinguished Army, and he thought 
a good deal of care should be given to 
whatever was put in the place of that 
which supplied us with such good offi- 
cers. Election might do, but not selec- 
tion. Early in life he knew some 
French soldiers who had been through 
the Russian campaign, and they said 
that after the French the English troops 
were the best in the world, but that the 
English officers were better than any 
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officers, better even than the French; 
which they accounted for by the fact 
that this country, they said, had a 
system by which rich men were allowed 
to pay so much money for the privilege 
of serving the country as an officer. 
He admitted his ignorance of the sub- 
ject, but he did as it was his duty to 
do—pay the best attention he could to 
the subject when before Parliament; 
and he was brought to the conclusion 
that that was a measure for the benefit 
of the rich, in which the poor man who 
rose from the ranks was wholly ne- 
glected, and that the effect of the Bill 
was to throw on the public a burden 
now cheerfully borne by the rich. These 
considerations led him to take the course 
he had done on this subject. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he would ask the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Romilly) whether he would 
introduce purchase into the Rolls Office, 
for that was the inference to be deduced 
from his train of reasoning. Their 
Lordships were told that selection had 
its evils, and that was perfectly true, 
because it was possible for the person 
selecting to make a bad selection; but 
it did not, therefore, follow that the evils 
of another system, such as purchase, 
were not greater; for although he knew 
little or nothing of the Army, he was 
acquainted with the Civil Service, and 
could state that it was the practice of 
the Government to select persons for 
very important occupations, and upon 
the whole those selections were not badly 
made. As for the supposition that pur- 
chase was the cause of the British officer 
being what he was, nothing could be 
more derogatory to the character of 
Englishmen than to say that before they 
could become good officers, they must 
pay large sums of money for their com- 
missions. The advantage, and the only 
one, of purchase was, that it enabled 
officers to obtain higher rank at an earlier 
period than they could do so under a 
system of seniority; but the conten- 
tion that purchase ensured the merits of 
the British officer refuted itself. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he wished to say a few words in 
explanation of the votes he had given 
on that subject, because he might appear 
to have been inconsistent in first oppos- 
ing the second reading of the Bill, and 
afterwards dividing against the Resolu- 
tion proposed by the noble Duke (the 
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Duke of Richmond). His intention in 
yoting against the second reading was 
to stop the Bill; and he was perfectly 
prepared, if it were possible, to vote 
against the Bill again, because he be- 
lieved it would do a great injury to the 
British Army, and that the people of 
this country would be of opinion before 
many years were over that the nation 
had been subjected to unnecessary taxa- 
tion. But when Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, by using the weapon in their hands, 
had made that change, the Resolution of 
the noble Duke was brought forward. 
Its object, however, was not to oppose 
their action, nor did it seek to turn them 
out; though he for one—while on other 
grounds he did not wish to displace the 
Government from office— would have 
gone that length, if by so doing he could 
have stopped the Bill. Considering that 
the Resolution was a barren censure 
upon men who had done what they be- 
lieved to be their duty, he did not sup- 
port it, inasmuch as it would have had 
no beneficial effect. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that the noble Marquess who had just 
spoken (the Marquess of Clanricarde), 
and his noble Friend behind him (the 
Marquess of Exeter) had put a construc- 
tion on the Bill, which he should be 
sorry to allow it to bear; and in the 
absence of the noble Duke who had led 
the opposition to it (the Duke of Rich- 
mond), he wished to make a remark 
on the real character of the Bill. The 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Clan- 
ricarde) spoke of the Bill as though it 
was a measure for the abolition of pur- 
chase; but it was nothing of the kind. 
If it did abolish purchase, those who 
thought sufficient preparation had not 
been made for such a change would be 
bound to vote against it. The Bill, how- 
ever, had, except some minor alterations, 
been reduced to this point: it eompen- 
sated the officers and indemnified them 
from prosecution. 
was a matter of some doubt whether it 
would not have been better to have 
thrown out the Bill, and left the Go- 
vernment to introduce a new Bill for the 
compensation of the officers ; but it was 
felt by many friends of the officers that 
probably the result of such a course 
would be to hang up the whole subject 
for a year, to the injury of the pecuni- 
ary interests of the officers. He did 
not think they had been at all incon- 
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sistent in allowing the Bill to go forward 
in its present form. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he thought 
the position taken up by the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
was a perfectly correct and sensible one ; 
and it agreed very much with the view 
of the Government. 


On Question ? Resolved in the Afirma- 
tive. 

Bill read 3* accordingly, with the 
Amendments. 


On Motion, That the Bill do pass, 


Lorp STRATHNAIRN said, he must 
oppose Clause 6, which transferred the 
powers of the Lords Lieutenant of coun- 
ties, with regard to the auxiliary forces, 
to the Secretary of State; and would move 
in page 4, line 32, to leave out (‘ her 
Secretary of State’”’) and insert (‘the 
Commander-in-Chief.””) He would ask 
their Lordships to continue to the Lords 
Lieutenant those powers which they had 
hitherto usefully employed ; he also de- 
sired that they should be authorized to 
grant first commissions, and that all re- 
commendations, whether for promotion 
or exchange, should pass through their 
hands, the Lords Lieutenant having 
power to endorse those recommenda- 
tions. 

Lorp VIVIAN said, if the Govern- 
ment, as he had been given to under- 
stand, intended to send regiments to 
different districts, and make Militia regi- 
ments a sort of reserve for the Line, and 
appoint the officers of the Line to com- 
mand the Militia, it would be advisable 
to give the Commander-in-Chief the 
power of appointing those officers, be- 
cause he would obviously be far more 
competent to judge of an officer’s capa- 
bilities than the Secretary for War. For 
that reason it appeared to him evidently 
necessary that the Amendment of the 
noble Lord should at once be adopted, 
and he had great pleasure in second- 


it. 
Lorp NORTHBROOK said, he trusted 
the noble and gallant Lord (Lord Strath- 
nairn) would not press the Amendment, 
for it was contrary to the whole prin- 
ciple of the Bill. An Order in Council 
had already been laid on the Table 
appointing the Commander-in-Chief the 
officer who would select officers; and 
the appointments would be made by him 
subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of State. He took this opportunity of 
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thanking the noble and gallant Lord for 
the suggestions he had made, and as- 
sured him that they would receive 
careful consideration. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, that if 
the Amendment were adopted the whole 
clause would require re-construction, 
which would be then impossible, as the 
Bill had been read a third time. 

Ture Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he thought that the Government ought 
to take steps to prevent local Parlia- 
mentary influence being brought to bear 
in respect to the appointments of Militia 
officers. 

THe Marquess oF RIPON said, he 
was quite sure that if the whole of these 
powers in question were transferred 
without control of any kind to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, it would produce un- 
mitigated confusion. 

THe Marquess or EXETER said, he 
thought that the military authorities 
would be obliged to resort to an objec- 
tionable mode of raising the men that 
would be required. 

Lorp STRATHNAIRN, understand- 
ing that the selection would be in the 
hands of the Commander-in-Chief, said 
he would withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment (by Leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Amendment moved, in page 5, line 9, 
after (‘‘ issued’’) to insert— 

( Commissions or first appointments to the 
rank of cornet, ensign, or lieutenant in any regi- 
ment or corps of militia, yeomanry, or volunteers 
shall be given to persons recommended by the 
lieutenants of the county to which such regiment 
or corps belongs, if a person approved by Her 
Majesty is recommended for any such commission 
or appointment within thirty days after notice of 
a vacancy for such commission or appointment 
has been given to such lieutenant by the said 
Secretary of State, by letter addressed to him by 
post.” )—( The Duke of Buckingham.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Other Amendments agreed to. 
Motion agreed to; Bill passed. 


LODGERS’ GOODS PROTECTION BILL. 
(The Lord Chelmsford.) 
(No. 283.) SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, its object was to amend the law 
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which gave a landlord power to seize, 
under a distress for rent, all the goods 
and chattels of under tenants found on the 
premises of hisimmediate tenant. Inthe 
case of such a seizure the Bill gave the 
aggrieved parties a remedy by making a 
declaration before a magistrate that the 
goods seized were not the property of 
the tenant who owed the rent for the 
recovery of which the distress was made, 
but theirs, and that they were not in- 
debted to him for rent. They would be 
further required to furnish an inventory 
of all the goods and chattels so seized. 
If the superior landlord persevered in 
retaining these goods, he would be 
liable to an action for an illegal distress. 
The Bill provided not only that protec- 
tion which the under tenant or lodger 
ought to have, but guarded also the in- 
terests of the other parties concerned, 
because it would enable a person on 
whom a distress was levied to have the 
rent due to him available in part satis- 
faction of the rent due to the superior 
landlord, and the superior landlord to 
have that advantage with respect to the 
goods of the tenant to which he was 
justly entitled. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Chelmsford.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
should not oppose the Bill, while he at 
the same time must observe that it pro- 
posed to effect a very considerable alter- 
ation in the law. He was prepared to 
admit that he did not regard it as just 
that a landlord should be enabled to 
pay himself out of the goods of another 
person. 

Tue Marquess or BATH said, he was 
not sure that, while the Bill would re- 
medy one hardship, it might not create 
another which was greater. Ifso great 
an alteration was introduced into the 
existing law it ought, in his opinion, to 
be done on the responsibility of the 
Government. 

Ture Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he was afraid that one of the effects of 
the operation of the Bill would be to 
increase rents, inasmuch as it would 
diminish the security for the payment of 
his rent now available to the landlord. 

Lorp COLONSAY submitted that the 
Bill would be wholly inapplicable to 
Scotland. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, the Bill 
would not apply to Scotland, 
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Tue Duxe or BUCKINGHAM anp 
CHANDOS said, that whether the law 
on the subject was or was not in a 
satisfactory state, the Bill was one of 
great importance, and demanded much 
consideration. The subject, however, 
was one which could not be dealt with 
in the summary way proposed. It 
seemed to him that the provisions of 
the measure opened the way to much 
fraud and collusion, and, as a remedy, 
he thought it ought to contain pro- 
visions rendering it necessary that a 
landlord should be warned that certain 
persons were lodgers or under-tenants. 
He would therefore move, as an Amend- 
ment, that the Bill be read a second 
time that day three months. 


Amendment moved to leave out 
(‘‘now”’) and insert (‘‘this day three 
months.”’)—( The Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos.) 


On Question, Whether the word 
(“now”) shall stand part of the Mo- 
tion ? Resolved in the Affirmative. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Monday next. 


House adjourned at half past Seven 
o’clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
. before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 4th August, 1871. 


MINUTES.] — Sgtect Commitrez — Report — 
Pawnbrokers [No. 419]; Slave Trade (East 
Coast of Africa) [No. 420]; Law of Rating 
(Ireland) [No. 423]. 

Pusuc Bits — Ordered — First Reading— Ele- 
mentary Education Act (1870) Amendment 
(No. 3) * [286]. 

First Reading—Bishops Resignation Act (1869) 
Perpetuation * [283]; Burial Grounds * [284]; 
Church Building Acts Amendment * [285}. 

Committee—Report—Prince Arthur’s Annuity * 
[280]; Elections (Parliamentary and Muni- 
cipal) (ve-comm.) [103-282] ; Customs and In- 
land Revenue [238]; County Boundaries 
(Ireland) * [268]; Pedlars Certificates * [271]. 

Considered as amended—Summary Jurisdiction, 
&e. (Ireland) * [253]. 

Third Reading — Clerk of the Peace (County 
Palatine of Lancaster) * [265]; Judgments 
(Ireland) * [167], and passed. 

Withdrawn—University Tests (Dublin)* [226] ; 
Burials * [7]; Burials Acts Amendment * [66] ; 
Public Lands and Commons * [252]. 
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The House met at Two of the clock. 


NAVY—LOSS OF THE “ MEGAERA.” 
NOTICE. 


Sm JOHN HAY gave Notice that on 
Monday next he would ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, If he will 
state the circumstances under which the 
‘“‘ Megera” storeship, which was being 
used as a troopship for economical rea- 
sons, was run on the Island of St. Paul’s 
to save the lives of the officers and men, 
and to ask him if he still thinks she 
left England in a seaworthy condition ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I wish to submit to 
you, Sir, whether it is right that in the No- 
tice just given by the hon. Baronet that 
should be stated as a fact of which he 
knows nothing whatever. It is stated 
in the Question of which he has given 
Notice, that the Megera was sent out 
‘‘for economical reasons.’ I shall be 
prepared to state fully what the facts 
are on every point ; but I want to know 
whether, in the form of Question he has 
handed to the Clerk, he can assert as a 
fact that of which I must candidly say 
that I deny the truth ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The statement is a 
matter of opinion which may be estab- 
lished. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I understand 
from you, Sir, that contested matter and 
disputable matter ought not to be as- 
serted categorically in a Question to be 
put in the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: When a Question 
is brought up to the Table of the House 
it is subject to revision. 

Sir JOHN HAY: If the Question is 
informal, I am quite ready to have it 
altered in any way you, Sir, think proper. 
Iam ready to make a statement and a 
Motion; but I do not wish to interrupt 
the Business of the House, although I 
think I have a right to complain of two 
right hon. Gentlemen who have alluded 
to my statement in terms which I think 
are hardly courteous. 


PENSIONS PAYABLE BY GREECE. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the sums due by the 
Greek Government for pensions and 
compensations for British subjects on the 
cession of the Ionian Islands to the 
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to Her Majesty’s Minister in Athens in 
terms of the Treaty of 29th March 
1864? - 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, by the 
Convention between Her Majesty and 
the King of the Hellenes of March 29, 
1864, for the cession of the Ionian 
Islands, it was agreed that the several 
pensions and allowances payable by the 
Government of Greece should be paid 
ten days before the expiration of each 
half-year. It appears that the pensions 
under Schedule B for the half-year end- 
ing June 30 were accordingly paid to 
Mr. Stuart on the 15th of June. A com- 
plaint having been made by a gentleman 
in this country of the non-receipt of his 
pension, Mr. Stuart has been directed to 
inquire into the cause. 


COMMUNICATION BETWEEN RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS AND GUARDS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whether his 
attention has been called to a recent 
occurrence on the Lancaster and Carlisle 
Railway, when the communication be- 
tween the passengers and guard re- 
quired by Act of Parliament was tried, 
and proved unworkable; and, whether 
he has considered whether it would not 
conduce to the public safety that some 
simple and easy mode of communication, 
such as is now in use on the South 
Eastern Railway, should be made com- 
pulsory on all Railways ? 

Mr. A. PEEL said, in reply, the 
attention of his right hon. Friend had 
been called to the occurrence alluded to 
by the hon. Member, and an Inspector 
had received instructions to inquire into 
the case, and also generally into the 
whole system of communication between 
railway passengers and guards. He 
might add that his right hon. Friend 
was of opinion that it would be advan- 
tageous for the purposes of the inquiry if 
gentlemen in the possession of any 
authentic fact as to the use or disuse of 
any particular system of communication 
would bring it to his notice. 


RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY. 
QUESTION, 

Captain BEAUMONT asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether, now 
that purchase has been abolished, it is 
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his intention to bring in a Bill next 
Session for the re-organization of the 
Army ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: The Bill, Sir, of 
the present year contains the legislative 
provisions which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment considered cardinal. Those which 
have been omitted are—1, the power to 
place men in the Reserve after less than 
three years’ service in the ranks; 2, the 
amendment of the law of 1860 in re- 
spect of compulsory service; and 3, 
power to local authorities to borrow 
money to build barracks. I am not 
prepared to say that it will be necessary 
to introduce another Bill next year. 


NAVY—ACCIDENTSAT SEA.—QUESTION, 


Mr. WINGFIELD BAKER asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, If any 
annual or other character of Return is 
made to the Admiralty of the number of . 
deaths on board Her Majesty’s vessels, 
and whether such a Return shows from 
what causes such deaths arise; and, 
whether such is the case or not, he will 
cause a Return to be placed upon the 
Table of the House showing the loss of 
lives, of limbs, and other injuries to 
sailors, arising from serving the anchor 
in unfouling, cutting, and fishing it, in 
ships of Her Majesty’s Service, as also, 
if possible, in the Merchant Service 
during the year 1870? 

Mr. GOSCHEN, in reply, said, he 
could not at present say whether he 
should be able to give the Returns. So 
far as the Merchant Service was con- 
cerned it would be impossible. As to 
the Navy, he could not say absolutely 
whether the information desired could 
be procured. While on his legs he must 
express his regret that the hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir John Hay) should have 
thought that his remarks with reference 
to the Question of which he had given 
Notice were discourteous; but the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman would understand 
that he naturally felt very strongly in 
consequence of the assertions made in 
his Question. 


THE MILITARY AND THE MEETING 
IN HYDE PARK.—QUESTION. 


Corone, LEARMONTH (for Colonel 
Witmor) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether an 
Order confining the Troops to Bar- 
racks was issued prior to the meet- 
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ing in Hyde Park on Sunday last 
to the regiments quartered in that 
neighbourhood ; whether the Order re- 
lative to the confinement of Troops to 
Barracks on the evening of the Trafalgar 
Square Meeting, extended not to only 
those in that neighbourhood, but to 
those quartered at Chelsea, Knights- 
bridge, Regent’s Park, and the Tower; 
whether the Soldiers of the Household 
Regiments have previously taken part 
in meetings of a poivion! character, so 
as to render an order necessary so as to 
prevent their attendance on that occa- 
sion; and, whether any Communication 
passed between the Home Office and the 
Military Authorities at the Horse Guards 
relative to that meeting; and, if so, 
whether they referred to the attendance 
of soldiers, and if not, will he be so good 
as to state to the House the nature of 
those communications ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman asks whether an Order 
confining the troops to barracks was 
issued prior to the meeting in Hyde 
Park on Sunday last to the regiments 
quartered in that neighbourhood. I 
have to say that no such Order was 
issued, nor, in fact, could any such Order 
have been justified. If my hon. and 
gallant Friend who gave Notice of these 
Questions was in Parliament in 1866, he 
will recollect the discussions which oc- 
curred on the subject and the doubts 
that were raised as to the legality or 
illegality of public or political meetings 
in the Parks. A Bill was introduced to 
settle the doubts by the then Govern- 
ment of Lord Derby, but that Bill was 
not proceeded with; and at present I 
must presume that a meeting even of a 
political character, if held in a quiet and 
orderly manner, is not illegal. What 
constituted the illegality of the meeting 
in Trafalgar Square, as originally called, 
on Monday evening, was that it was held 
ona day when Parliament was sitting, 
to petition Parliament, and within one 
mile of the Houses of Parliament. The 
meeting in Hyde Park was held more 
than a mile from the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and on a day when Parliament 
was not sitting; therefore, it was un- 
necessary to take any steps to prevent it. 
With regard to the next Question, I am 
unable to answer it. It was considered 
inexpedient, for reasons that may well be 
imagined, that at the meeting in Trafal- 
gar Square soldiers should be present. 
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These meetings are generally called by 
persons who have no intention whatever 
of behaving in a disorderly manner. I 
am informed by a person well qualified 
to judge, and who remained during the 
whole time the meeting lasted, that the 
number of persons constituting the meet- 
ing did not exceed 400, although several 
thousands were present. Such assemblies 
are very apt to bring together disorderly 
persons, and it is impossible to say what 
may occur at them, even if perfectly legal. 
Therefore, it was thought expedient or 
judicious to prevent the attendance of 
soldiers, who might otherwise have been 
there not from political reasons, but 
from ordinary curiosity ; and the Under 
Secretary communicated with the War 
Office as to the issue of such an Order as 
they might think proper under the ¢ir- 
cumstances. The dna was left entirely 
to their discretion. I have no reason to 
believe that any of the Household troops, 
or indeed any other soldiers, take part in 
political meetings. With regard to the 
latter portion of the Question, I can only 
repeat that no written authority was 
given by the Home Office, but that a 
verbal communication was made by the 
Under Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment. 


IRELAND—UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether there is any 
prospect of the Government adopting, 
during the Recess, any measures relating 
to Public Education in Ireland, in fur- 
therance of the views of the deputation 
lately received by him on the subject of 
a Roman Catholic University ; and, whe- 
ther he is prepared to state that no resort 
shall be had for such purposes to the 
prerogative of Her Majesty ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I have to 
thank my hon. Friend for giving me 
Notice of his intention to put this Ques- 
tion, and also for putting it, because I 
see from the terms in which it is couched 
that some misapprehension dwells in his 
mind, and may dwell also in the minds 
of others. The deputation which I lately 
received from Ireland did not come to 
me on the subject of a Roman Catholic 
University. They placed in my hands 
documents stating in general terms 
their view on the subject of education 
generally; but I am doubtful whether 
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they did so much as to read that docu- 
ment at the time when it was presented. 
It was understood by them to be merely 
an opportunity for placing in the hands 
of the Government a statement of their 
views, and they did not ask from the 
Government any statement whatever, 
nor, as far as my memory goes, did I 
convey to them anything very material, 
further than an assurance that our con- 
duct in the future would be governed by 
the same principles as those which had 
guided it in the past, and that it would 
be conformable to our previous declara- 
tions. The hon. Gentleman says he puts 
the latter portion of his Question partly 
with reference to what happened in the 
“year 1866. In that year the Prerogative 
of Her Majesty was made use of with 
reference to the higher education in Ire- 
land ; but that was not done without do- 
cuments having been previously laid 
upon the Table of this House, nor with- 
out what the Government believed to be 
a full declaration of their intention, al- 
though I am aware that, with respect 
to that declaration, a misunderstanding 
which was very deeply to be regretted 
occurred at the time. But the question 
at that period before the Government re- 
lated only to the Queen’s University in 
Ireland and to the Queen’s Colleges in 
Ireland. Since the disestablishment of 
the Church the question of the position of 
Dublin University and College has not 
only been brought within the scope of 
the general subject, but has even come 
to constitute the principal and leading 
portion of it. Now, that could not be 
dealt with under any circumstances ex- 
cept by Act of Parliament. Conse- 
quently, it has become a matter for the 
consideration of Parliament, and I can- 
not anticipate any circumstances under 
which it would be becoming or expedient 
that the question of University Educa- 
tion in Ireland should be dealt with by 
Prerogative apart from a resort to Par- 
liament ; and most unquestionably it will 
never be done without a clear indication 
of Parliament in the first instance with 
a view of expressing its opinion. I hope 
Ihave answered the hon. Gentleman’s 
Question explicitly. I willalso take this 
opportunity of offering an explanation 
with regard to the speech delivered by 
me on Wednesday last. I learn that after 
I had been obliged to leave the House 
aportion of that speech wasunderstood— 
I know not by what mental process—to 
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convey to the House an intention on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government not 
to endow a Roman Catholic University 
in Ireland, but to propose the endow- 
ment of a Roman Catholic College in 
Ireland. My speech contained no re- 
ference whatever to a Roman Catholic 
College, and the reason why it contained 
no such reference was that the subject 
of the endowment of a Roman Catholic 
College in Ireland has never, as far as I 
am aware, been brought before the Go- 
vernment in any shape. If it has been 
brought under their notice, the circum- 
stance has entirely escaped my recollec- 
tion. No such intention, I believe, has 
ever been entertained. 


PRISON MINISTERS BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, they had 
now arrived at the 4th of August, and 
a large number of Orders of the Day 
were still remaining upon the Paper, 
many of them being Government Bills. 
It would greatly conduce to the conveni- 
ence of the House if the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment would state what Government 
Orders it was really intended to proceed 
with. There was one measure especially 
—namely, the Prison Ministers Bill—in 
regard to which a great difference of 
opinion prevailed. There were still 
many Votes in Supply to be granted, 
and the House had also to pass many 
important measures, such as the Factory 
and Workshops Acts Amendment Bill and 
the Prevention of Crime Bill. Perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman would state 
whether these Bills would be proceeded 
with ? 


Mr. GLADSTONE: In answer, Sir, 
to my hon. Friend I have to state that I 
cannot give a general survey of the Bills 
which are now upon the Paper. With 
regard to the Prison Ministers Bill, how- 
ever, I may make this remark. It is a 
measure which has no other aim than to 
give effect to what are confidently be- 
lieved by us, and also, I think, by the 
generality of the House, to have been 
the decided intentions of Parliament at 
the time when the previous Act on the 
subject was passed. Under the circum- 
stances, we canhot but hope that any 
discussion which may be raised on the Bill 
will be confined within very narrow 
limits indeed, and it is certainly the in- 
tention of the Government to proceed 
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with the Bill. As, however, the Bill 
comes from the Lords, it will not be taken 
until more progress has been made with 
the measures which have to be sent from 
this House to the House of Lords. 


PARLIAMENT—ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise, Sir, to 
move that, during the remainder of the 
Session, Government Orders of the day 
have precedence of the other Orders upon 
Wednesdays. I take this opportunity of 
saying that it will be for the convenience 
of the House, with reference particularly 
to {lodging Amendments to the Ballot 
Bill with a view to the Report, that the 
House should meet to-morrow at 12 
o'clock. I shall state in the course of 
this evening what business we propose 
to take when the House meets to-morrow. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he was not sur- 
prised, considering the present state of 
the Order Book, at the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government 
asking the House to agree to the Motion 
he had just proposed. He could not, 
however, allow it to pass without ex- 
pressing, as an independent Member, 
his belief that hon. Gentlemen had good 
grounds of complaint in relation to one 
of the most important matters which 
claimed the attention of Parliament— 
namely, the voting of Supplies to Her 
Majesty. He did not venture to cast the 
blame on anybody; but he wished to 
point out that during the remainder of 
the Session the House had to pass 17 
Votes of the Army Estimates, amount- 
ing altogether to at least £8,000,000, 
and that those Votes, including as they 
did such items as transports, stores, 
clothing, and materials of war, all re- 
quired the most careful consideration. 
The Government had not yet suffi- 
ciently justified themselves in regard to 
the proposed increase of Army expen- 
diture, and therefore, in his opinion, 
those Votes ought not to be hurried 
through the House. Then in the Navy 
Estimates, no fewer than 14 Votes re- 
mained, amounting in the aggregate to 
£6,000,000; while there were 10 Votes 
to be considered in the Civil Service 
Estimates, amounting to £500,000. No- 
body knew better than the right hon. 
Gentleman that the spending servants 
of the Crown were continually stretching 
‘forth their hands in order to get possession 
of the public money, and unless that ten- 
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dency was checked by the vigilance of the 
Members of the House of Commons, no 
one need be surprised at the Estimates 
increasing every year. The Govern- 
ment asked this year for no less than 
£72,000,000, which could not be drawn 
from the taxpayers of the country with- 
out imposing a serious burden on them, 
and it was an unfortunate circumstance 
that the House should be asked at the 
close of the Session, in a perfect scramble 
to vote sums amounting in the aggregate 
to £15,000,000. No doubt it was very 
difficult for hon. Members to remain at 
their posts at this period of the year, 
and it seemed to him a perfect farce to 
ask the House in the second or third 
week of August to vote all these sums 
of money. The practical object he had 
in view was to express a hope that next 
year, at all events, the House would not 
be placed in a similar position. This Ses- 
sion one of the most important parts of 
the Business of Parliament had been 
thrust aside till a season when it could 
not be properly dealt with. Ifa similar 
course were adopted next year, he trusted 
that independent Members on both sides 
of the House would resist any such at- 
tempt on the part of the Government, 
and refuse to sacrifice the interests of 
the country to party exigencies. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That, during the remainder of the 
Session, Government Orders of the Day have pre- 
cedence of the other Orders upon Wednesdays.— 
(Mr. Gladstone. ) 4 


ELECTIONS (PARLIAMENTARY AND 
MUNICIPAL) (re-committed) BILL—[Bitt 103.] 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Secretary 

Bruce, The Marquess of Hartington.) 
coMMITTEE. [Progress 3rd August. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Mr. BRUEN moved to insert after 
Clause 2 a new clause, with 16 regula- 
tions, to enable non-resident electors to 
make their claims in writing, without 
personal attendance, and to vote by 
means of ballot papers to be sent 
through the post enclosed in registered 
letters. He argued that candidates 
would*be less willing than hitherto to 
provide for the conveyance of non-resi- 
dent voters when it could not be known 
afterwards how they voted; and that 
non-resident voters were entitled to some 
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facilities when the number of polling- 
places was to be increased for the benefit 
of resident voters. 


Clause (Claims of non-resident voters, ) 
—(Mr. Bruen,)—brought up, and read 
the first time. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not assent to the proposal of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Carlow (Mr. 
Bruen.) The clause of the hon. Member 
recognized the principle of non-personal 
tender and the claims of non-resident 
voters to vote by means of voting papers. 
It was impossible that the Government 
could accede to the proposal, for the 
reason that it was utterly contrary to the 
principle upon which they had hitherto 
acted. The fact was this—if the clause 
were to be embodied in the Bill, it would 
have the effect of re-placing personal 
voting in counties by non-personal voting; 
and not only that but if an exception 
was to be made on account of non-resi- 
dence, an equally good case might be 
made out for voting without attendance 
on the ground of sickness and occupation. 
His impression of the Reform Bill of 
1832 was this—that the exemption made 
in favour of non-resident voters would 
not have been continued if it had not 
been attended with the provision for 
personal voting. The present proposal 
would also have the effect of increasing 
considerably faggot votes, which he was 
sure hon. Members generally would dis- 
approve of, as there were too many votes 
of that class already. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he thought a great deal might be said 
in favour of his hon. Friend’s (Mr. 
Bruen’s) proposal, which, however, was 
not likely to be considered with much 
earnestness in a Committee reduced so 
much in number as that now assembled 
—hon. Members being no doubt in- 
fluenced by the feeling that nothing 
more could come of the Bill this Session. 
But as the county franchise was the only 
direct way in which property was repre- 
sented in that House, he thought there 
was good reason for considering the case 
of non-resident voters. The least the 
Legislature could do for them was to 
afford them every proper facility for the 
exercise of the franchise. His hon. 
Friend proposed a scheme by which it 
could be exercised by means of voting 
papers, which would still preserve the 
principle of secrecy—namely, that those 
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papers should be sent through a magis- 
trate in a registered letter to the return- 
ing officer. Primd facie, the proposal 
appeared to him (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) a most valuable one, and he re- 
gretted to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council say he 
would meet it with a direct negative. It 
should be recollected that the voters for 
the Universities were allowed to exercise 
the franchise by means of voting papers. 
The result of that system was that 
almost the whole of the constituency 
voted when a contested election took 
ree. That was a desirable object to 

ring about, and therefore furnished 
the proposal of his hon. Friend with an 
additional argument in its favour. With 
regard to faggot votes, the way to pre- 
vent their increase was by a careful in- 
quiry before the revising barrister, and 
he thought the clause would not in any 
way tend to increase them. The matter 
however, was worthy of much more full 
discussion than it was likely to receive 
at present, when there was a sort of un- 
reality in debating a matter which was 
to come to nothing that year at least. 

Mr. BRUEN, in reply, maintained 
that if it was right that men should pos- 
sess votes for constituencies in which 
they did not reside, it must be right that 
they should be enabled to record those 
votes. 

Mr. ASSHETON said, he possessed 
votes for several counties, and no study 
of Bradshaw would enable him to. give 
them all, while there was no valid reason 
why he should not give them with as 
little inconvenience as he gave his vote 
for Cambridge University. 


Question put, ‘That the Clause be 
read a second time.” 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 35; 
Noes 95: Majority 60. 


Mr. COLLINS expressed a hope that 
the polling-places for Ireland would be 
settled upon the same principle as those 
for England and Scotland. 

Mr. JAMES moved a new clause for 
making the register conclusive, by de- 
claring that, unless legally incapacitated, 
or name not appearing on the register, 
any person whose name appeared on the 
register should be entitled to vote, any 
want of qualification notwithstanding, 
and imposing a penalty of £25 on any 
person infringing on the clause. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not object to the proposal of the hon. 
and learned Member for Taunton, and 
he would take care it was inserted on 
the Report. 


On the Motion of Mr. Gotpnry, new 
clause, to follow Clause 3 (Copies of 
ballot papers to be placarded outside 
polling station), brought up, read a first 
and second time, agreed to, and added to 
the Bill. 


Mr. JAMES, who had several new 
clauses on the Paper relative to persona- 
tion and treating, said, that as the part 
of the Bill dealing with corrupt practices 
had been given up, he would not per- 
severe with them on this occasion. 

Sir HENRY HOARE moved a new 
clause to prohibit the payment of can- 
vassers, to inflict a fine upon all persons 
acting as paid canvassers, and to unseat 
Members who might have employed 
them. He hoped the Government in 
the contemplated Act for the Amend- 
ment of the Corrupt Practices Act would 
prohibit canvassing of every kind. Can- 
vassing was an endeavour, by appealing 
to the fears, or interest, or self-value or 
vanity of a voter, to induce him to vote 
for a particular candidate, and it partook 
of every species—corruption, undue in- 
fluence, and intimidation. It was a 
frightful specimen of coercion exercised 
by the solicitor, the rate and tax col- 
lector, the medical man, and in many 
cases by the minister of religion. He 
looked upon a paid canvasser as a man 
who was bound to deceive his employer, 
and one who was paid- to lie as to the 
colour of hisemployer’s political opinions. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not accept the Amendment, because it 
was one of those clauses that would 
be better considered next year in the 
Amended Corrupt Practices Bill, which 
the Government intended to introduce at 
the earliest possible moment of next 
Session. There were strong arguments 
in favour of getting rid of paid canvas- 
sers—in fact, he doubted if they were 
any advantage to a candidate. But there 
would be great difficulty in working the 
clause as worded, and not only that, but 
he thought the question with which it 
dealt ought not to be embodied in a 
Ballot Bill. If they allowed a candidate 
to have any paid agent, although he 
might not be what was generally under- 
stood as a canvasser, yet he defied his 
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hon. Friend (Sir Henry Hoare) so to 
draw up his clause as not to render the 
agent liable to punishment. His hon. 
Friend might reply—‘‘Get rid of paid 
agency.” That was a question which 
could not now be decided. He was 
sorry, therefore, that he could not allow 
the clause to be read a second time. He 
opposed the clause on the ground that 
the principle of abolishing paid agents 
altogether must be fully considered next 
Session, and must be understood as in 
no way pledging the Government against 
the principle contained in the proposal 
of the hon. Baronet. 


Clause (Payment to canvassers pro- 
hibited, )—(Sir Henry Hoare,)\—brought 
up, and read the first time. 


Mr. CHARLEY considered that there 
were objections to the wording of the 
clause; but if the hon. Baronet should 
press it to a division, he would vote with 
him. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
the expense of paid canvassers in coun- 
ties was enormous. In Ireland, where 
the property was left to the management 
of agents, the bailiffs made bargains 
with the agents that they should receive 
£40 for polling the tenants on the estate 
for a particular candidate. He had been 
fleeced very much in having to pay £20 
and £30 for paid canvassers, against his 
express directions, to his agent. He 
referred to the fact that the sheriff’s 
charge for 10 polling-places in the county 
of Cork was £750. The Ballot would 
be useless unless canvassing was pro- 
hibited. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
had no great liking for paid canvassers. 
He believed that a great deal of the 
bad character which was given to those 
gentlemen was only their due; but he 
considered that the clause was proposed 
at an inopportune time, and he could 
not, therefore, support it. In many 
cases agency was actually necessary to 
put a candidate fairly before the con- 
stituency, so as to enable men of great 
intellect and ability, but not acquainted 
with the arts of dealing with a popular 
constituency, to enter Parliament. He 
could not agree that they could get rid 
of paid agency altogether, unless, in- 
deed, they wished to make the seats in 
that House the exclusive property of 
unscrupulous, bustling, and demagogic 
candidates. 
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Sm CHARLES DILKE said, the 
argument against abolishing paid agents 
had no application to this clause, which 
simply proposed to prohibit payment to 
canvassers. It would be for the Judge, 
in any case where this practice was 
alleged, to decide whether payments by 
a paid agent were colourable payments 
for canvassing or not. This clause was, 
in his opinion, peculiarly appropriate to 
a Ballot Bill. Paid canvassers were 
often selected for the power which they 
were supposed to possess over certain 
voters. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, the clause was 
badly drawn for the object it had in 
view. The clause was much too wide 
and sweeping in its character, and should 
have defined what was canvassing. Un- 
der itif a man sent out a circular he 
would be liable to the £5 penalty for 
canvassing. It would also be necessary 
to define what was a paid agent before 
the Committee could pass such a clause. 
He strongly condemned the system of 
paid canvassing; but he thought that at 
the present period of the Session it was 
impossible to give the question the con- 
sideration it deserved. 

Mr. MELLY said, he should support 
the clause. While he thought that, 
especially in counties, a certain amount 
of paid agency was necessary to be used, 
he disapproved in the strongest possible 
manner of the employment of paid can- 
vassers. He agreed, however, with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council that it was not desirable 
to insert the clause in this Bill. 

Mr. COLLINS hoped the clause would 
not now be pressed, as its principle, 
with which he agreed, could not pro- 
perly be discussed at that late period of 
the Session, more especially when the 
numerous Amendments proposed to be 
made on the second reading were taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. CLAY said, he believed the 
Ballot was likely to strike a heavy blow 
at paid canvassing. If it did not effect 
that, it would not be of much service. 
He thought there would be no difficulty 
in distinguishing between the respect- 
able agent and the paid canvasser. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he had voted 
for the second reading of the Bill under 
the impression that it was a measure of 
general electoral reform. Since then all 
electoral reform had been dropped out, 
and only secret voting retained, and 
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therefore he complained of a breach of 
faith on the part of the Government. 
He held that the clause ought to have a 
second reading, because there was a fun- 
damental distinction between a paid 
agent and a paid canvasser. Nothing 
had tended so much to exclude from the 
House men of high culture as the sys- 
tem of paid agency and canvassing, the 
effects of which had been to increase 
the expense of elections and to increase 
corrupt practices. Cultured politicians 
were all the more likely to be returned 
without such aid as the system afforded, 
because of their possession of superior 
attainments. Elections were becoming 
more and more costly, and a Ballot Bill 
would do more harm than good if it did 
not diminish electoral expenses. The 
only argument against the clause ap- 
peared to be that its second reading was 
proposed on the 4th of August; and that 
argument was equally forcible if applied 
to the Bill itself, and if the object of 
legislators was merely to save time, the 
best thing they could do would be to 
suspend further proceedings with the 
Bill. He thought that Bill should be 
entitled ‘‘ A Bill for Increasing Electoral 
Expenses,’”’ unless the Government in- 
serted a provision which might have the 
opposite effect. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER demurred 
from the statement of the hon. Member 
for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) that the 
Bill must necessarily increase expenses. 
He was bound to admit that the increase 
in the number of polling-places might 
have that effect, at any rate to some 
extent ; but in other respects the mea- 
sure would tend to lesson expenses at 
elections. He was surprised at the re- 
mark of the hon. Member for Cork 
county (Mr. Downing) that the Ballot 
necessitated the abolition of paid can- 
vassing, for there was every probability, 
as stated by the hon. Member for Hull 
(Mr. Clay), that the Ballot would strike 
a heavy blow at that system. Without 
committing themselves to the principle 
of the clause, the Government felt that 
it could not be adopted without their 
first considering the whole question of 
agency. He hoped the hon. Member 
for Chelsea (Sir Henry Hoare) would 
withdraw the Motion. 

Str JOHN GRAY agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council that the whole question 





\ of agency should first be considered. 
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As favourable to the clause, he (Sir 
John Gray) deprecated a division as un- 
necessarily running the risk of an adverse 
vote. 

Strr HENRY HOARE regretted that 
he could not accede to the request of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council that the clause should be 
deferred. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause be 
read a second time. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 67 ; 
Noes 94: Majority 27. 

Mr. JAMES moved the insertion of 
a new clause, after clause 35, giving a 
voter immunity from being asked or 
required to state on oath, in any pro- 
ceeding in which his evidence might be 
taken, the name of the person for whom 
or the manner in which he had voted, 
and providing that no evidence under 
any circumstances as to a man’s vote 
was to be received. The only objection 
he could see to such a proposal was that 
such evidence might be required in a 
criminal trial. He could not, however, 
conceive such a necessity arising, while 
the Bill, without some such clause as 
this would, in his opinion, be liable to 
fail in the object for which it was in- 
tended. 

Clause (No evidence to be received as 
to votes, )—(MMr. James, )\—brought up, and 
read the first time. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
not so sure that the necessity for such 
evidence might not arise, and thought 
there might be circumstances, both in 
civil and criminal trials, where the 
statement of a voter would have some 
effect upon the question at issue; but 
he hesitated to place his own opinion as 
a layman against that of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Taunton 
(Mr. James). It was rather a new 
principle to lay down that a man should 
be protected from answers except such 
as criminated himself. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, he thought it 
a most desirable clause. If it were not 
put in the Bill cases might be set up 
simply to find out how certain people 
voted. 

Coronet BARTTELOT remarked that 
the hon. and learned Member for Taun- 
ton (Mr. James) had said this clause 
was absolutely necessary to make the 
Ballot of any use; he therefore intended 
to vote against it. 
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Mr. BERESFORD HOPE also ob- 
jected to the clause. Merely to carry 
out an abstract theory they would be 
damming up the whole course of justice, 
and introducing a judicial Reform Bill 
of a most dangerous character. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
cases might arise in which it was neces- 
sary to prosecute a returning officer, or 
other official person, for tampering with 
the ballot-box or the ballot papers, and it 
might be of great importance to show 
how votes had been given, in order to 
prove how they had been tampered with ; 
but that clause, he thought, would shut 
out such evidence. Consideration for 
the nerves of voters should not prevent 
the truth being ascertained in such a 
case, 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he thought the clause went too far, be- 
cause prosecution for conspiracy might 
arise, or for tampering with the ballot- 
box. He could not agree to the clause 
unless it were limited, and with that 
view he would suggest the insertion, 
after the word “ proceeding,” of the 
words ‘‘ relating to the validity of such 
election,’’ and to strike out all the rest 
of the clause after the word ‘‘ voted.” 

Mr. JAMES said, he would accept 
the limitation suggested by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he thought some further Amend- 
ment was necessary to comply with the 
hon. und learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General’s objection. 

Mr. JAMES said, the Committee 
should remember the distinction be- 
tween petitioning against a return and 
petitioning against an election. 

Sir ROUNDELL PALMER said, he 
could see no such distinction. 

Mr. JAMES said, there were nume- 
rous cases of Petitions against the re- 
turn, in which the returning officer had 
done something wrong; and that was 
quite different from a Petition against a 
Member. 

Srrk ROUNDELL PALMER said, he 
could understand how, in an open elec- 
tion, a Petition might be presented 
against a return in which the only object 
was to correct the return; but under a 
secret system, if the returning officer 
acted improperly, the election would be 
invalid, and no petitioning could set it 
right. 


[ Committee—New Clause. 
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Question put, ‘‘That the Clause be 
read a second time.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 132; 
Noes 54: Majority 78. 


On the Motion of the Arrornzy GE- 
NERAL, Clause amended by striking out 
the words after ‘‘ proceeding,” and in- 
sering the words ‘‘relating to the vali- 
dity of such election ;’’ and omitting the 
remainder of clause, after the word 
‘‘voted,”’ agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Mr. DIGBY proposed a clause, to the 
effect that, in Ireland, conveyance of 
voters should be deemed illegal, and 
should render void the election of the 
candidate in whose behalf the charge 
was ‘paid. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the ques- 
tion would have to be fully considered 
upon the Corrupt Practices Bill next 
year. 


Clause negatived. 
Mr. J. B. SMITH moved a clause, 


imposing restrictions as to opening any 
inn or publichouse on the polling day. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked that the 
consideration of that point might also be 
deferred till next year. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


CotoneL BARTTELOT, (for Mr. G: 
B. Grecory), moved the addition of a 
clause providing that a candidate might 
withdraw between the day on which the 
nomination took place and the day ap- 
pointed for the poll, by service on the 
returning officer of a written notice 
signed by the candidate himself or his 
proposer and seconder. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the point 
raised by that clause had been fully con- 
sidered and decided by the Committee, 
and it would be better to wait and see 
how the new system worked. 

Sirk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he must strenuously oppose the 
clause, for it would be an additional 
puzzle to the voters if a candidate were 
allowed to withdraw after the ballot 
papers had been printed. 

CotonEL BARTTELOT said, that as 
the Bill itself would have to be discussed 
at a future time, he would not press the 
clause. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


First Schedule agreed to. 


{COMMONS} 
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Second Schedule. — Form of Ballot 
Paper. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER moved an 
Amendment to simplify the Schedule, 
substituting an entirely new form for 
the one proposed in the Bill. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he apprehended the principal object of 
that Amendment was to change the form 
of the ballot paper — a subject which 
had caused much discussion; and on 
comparing the new form of the ballot 
paper with the old one, he did not think 
the difficulties that attended the latter 
had by any means been removed. The 
right hon. Gentleman who had charge 
of the Bill (Mr. W. E. Forster), on a 
previous occasion refused to answer a 
question he had put to him, because the 
tone in which he spoke was displeasing 
to the Government. Now, he had always 
thought that his tone towards the right 
hon. Gentleman was duleet and persua- 
sive. At least, it had proved persuasive, 
because he had induced the right hon. 
Gentleman to alter the Bill in many 
material particulars. He objected to 
retaining in the Schedule both the cross 
and the mark, and wished to have a 
mark alone. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that there 
was a legal distinction between the Bill 
and the Rchedule, and if both terms had 
not been used in the 8rd clause, he was 
informed it might invalidate the vote. 
He retained the cross alone in the Sche- 
dule. 

Mr. ASSHETON said, he would sug- 
gest that the rules for voting should be 
posted outside the polling-place as well 
as inside. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
would bear the suggestion in mind. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Second Schedule agreed to, and added 
to the Bill. 

Third, Fourth, and Fifth Schedules 
agreed to. 

Preamble. 

On Question, That the Preamble be 
agreed to, 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that Clause 21, which was omitted 
rather in a hurry, contained a valuable 
provision limiting the fees of the return- 
ing officers. Although those fees were still 
to be paid by the candidates, it would be 
a wise thing to retain that limit on their 
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amount, and he hoped that might be 
done on the Report. Before the Bill left 
the hands of the Committee he (Sir 
Michael Hicks- Beach) wished to say 
that, having taken considerable part in 
these discussions, he desired to bear his 
testimony to the kind and courteous 
manner in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. W. E. Forster) had met many 
of the suggestions made to him during 
the progress of the Committee. He 
would further express what he believed 
was the opinion of many other hon. 
Members, as well as his own, that hardly 
any other hon. or right hon. Gentleman 
could have carried that Bill through but 
the Vice President of the Council. 

Mr. CANDLISH asked whether they 
would have a re-print of the Bill in their 
hands before the Report, and when 
would the Report be taken ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he must 
express his sense of the kindness of the 
hon. Baronet opposite the Member for 
East Gloucestershire, and also his grati- 
tude to the Committee for the forbear- 
ance they had shown to him in those 
long discussions. He understood there 
was to be a Sitting of the House to-mor- 
row (Saturday), and he felt almost cer- 
tain that the Bill would be re-printed in 
time for hon. Members to obtain copies 
of it at 12 o’clock to-morrow. It was 
proposed to take the Report as the first 
Order on Monday. The point mentioned 
by the hon. Baronet in regard to the fees 
of returning officers had not escaped his 
attention, and the omission of the ex- 
penses clause would require some altera- 
tion to be made with regard to the 
three guinea limit ; otherwise, that clause 
would operate rather hard against the 
candidate. 


Preamble agreed to. 
House resumed. 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 


sidered upon Monday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 282.] 


UNITED STATES—TREATY OF 
WASHINGTON. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY, in 
rising to call the attention of the House 
to the Treaty of Washington, 1871, and 
to move for ‘‘ Address for Copy of Cor- 
respondence between Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the High Commissioners 
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during the late negotiations at Wash- 
ington,” said, he was sorry that so im- 
portant a discussion as he now wished 
to introduce should come on at such an 
hour (nearly half-past 5). He also greatly 
regretted the delay which had occurred 
in that House having an opportunity of 
expressing its opinion on the Washing- 
ton Treaty. It was, however, better 
that the House should express an opi- 
nion on that Treaty even now, than that 
it should express no opinion upon it at 
all. If the House were to take no notice 
whatever of the late Washington Treaty, 
what would be the opinion of the world 
as to the view taken by this country of 
that negotiation? All that would ap- 
pear to the world, and all that would 
appear to those who were about to 
arbitrate on the subject, as indicating 
the feeling of this country in regard to 
the Treaty would be these three facts— 
First, that Her Majesty had conferred 
almost the highest honour on one of the 
Commissioners who negotiated it; se- 
cond, that the other House of Parlia- 
ment had refused to endorse a Resolu- 
tion condemnatory of the Treaty; and, 
third, that the House of Commons had 
apparently given its perfect satisfaction 
by total silence. It would evidently be 
deemed, from those three facts, by the 
arbitrators, and by the world at large, 
that this country thought it had gained 
a signal triumph and made an extraordi- 
narily good bargain for itself and for its 
colonies, whereas, the fact was that this 
country had made an enormous conces- 
sion in the interests of peace. Now, it 
could not be too late to consider that sub- 
ject in that House, or, if it were, it was 
equally too late when it was discussed 
‘‘elsewhere ;”’ for it was then remarked 
by one of the highest authorities who 
took part in the debate, that the Treaty 
was already in honour binding, as ac- 
cepted by Her Majesty’s Plenipotenti- 
aries. It was, important, therefore, that 
the House of Commons should also ex- 
press some opinion upon that Treaty, 
seeing that the arbitration was still be- 
fore them, and would soon commence— 
the possible burdens thrown on the tax- 
payers of this country were still before 
them ; and, what was still more impor- 
tant, novel rules of International and 
Maritime Law were proposed to be es- 
tablished, and it would be strange if the 
representatives of a commercial people 
like ours did not think it was worth 
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while even to give any opinion upon 
the imposition of new liabilities on neu- 
tral Powers. In opening the subject, 
he would state, as briefly as he could, 
the view he took of the conduct of the 
Government in prosecuting the Treaty ; 
and the reflections he wished to make, 
impugned the Instructions of the Go- 
vernment, and did not at all impeach 
the Commissioners for the mode in which 
they carried out those Instructions, nor 
did he wish to find fault with all the 
terms of the Treaty itself. The circum- 
stances which first led to the negotiations 
were simply these—At the end of last 
year, apparently, Lord Granville thought 
it necessary to instruct Sir Edward 
Thornton to urge on Mr. Fish, as abso- 
lutely necessary for the maintenance of 
good relations between the two countries, 
that there should be a Conference on the 
subject of the Fisheries. It was pro- 
posed that the Conference should be held 
at Washington, by Commissioners to be 
appointed by both Governments. In 


January the subject was opened by Sir 
Edward Thornton to Mr. Fish, who, on 
the part of the President, accepted the 
proposal, on condition that the Alabama 
claims should be added to the subjects 


of the Conference. Within 48 hours Sir 
Edward Thornton cordially thanked Mr. 
Fish for so accepting the proposal, and 
acquiesced in his condition, further add- 
ing to the subjects of Conference the 
claims of British subjects on the United 
States, and of American citizens against 
the British Government for damages re- 
ceived in the war. That was agreed to; 
and the Commissioners were immediately 
appointed. Now, on these preliminaries, 
he ventured to make this remark—he 
thought it unfortunate that this country 
was made a petitioner for a Conference 
the subjects of which were of far more 
importance to America than to us. The 
dispute about the Fisheries, for instance 
—which country was most interested in 
its settlement? The country in possession, 
and whose rights were undoubted to ex- 
clude others from the waters, or the 
country which wished to be admitted to 
a share of those rights? He did not 
mean to say that it was desirable the 
then state of the Fishery question should 
continue. Far from it. After the cessa- 
tion of the Reciprocity Treaty in 1864, 
on the motion of America herself, the 
United States fishermen were admitted 
to Canadian waters upon licences; but 
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these were so difficult to enforce that 
the exclusion of unlicensed fishermen re- 
quired'an armed Canadian flotilla. Of 
course, a better settlement was desirable 
than then existed, but not primarily on 
our side. We were the grantors, and 
ought not to have been made the peti- 
tioners. If that was the case with re- 
ference to the Fishery question, how 
much more so was it the case with the 
Alabama claims, in the settlement of 
which, as he considered, America alone 
was interested, for England had con- 
fessedly cleared herself of all interest 
in the settlement of that question ? 
The claims had been utterly discredi- 
ted by the exaggeration of the Ame- 
ricans themselves in the person of Mr. 
Sumner. The sober, thinking men of 
America had tacitly admitted that we 
stood well in the matter, and the Ame- 
rican Government had virtually confessed 
it by their refusing arbitration when it 
was first offered, on the simple question 
agreed to by: Mr. Reverdy Johnson whe- 
ther we had fulfilled our obligations at 
the time. He must say, without any 
reflection on the statesmen of that great 
country, it was an unfortunate result of 
their democratic institutions that they 
must always have some election cry, and 
no cry was so effective as a cry against 
England. Could there be a better Ame- 
rican election cry against England than 
this—raising claims with reference to 
which we stood so clear in the eyes of the 
world? He had only one other remark 
on the mere incidental features of the 
negotiation to make in passing. It ap- 
peared, as he complained, that from the 
moment when the negotiations began 
the subject which was added to the terms 
of the Conference—the Alabama claims— 
became the principal one; while the 
Fishery claims, for which the Confer- 
ence was originally proposed, became 
subsidiary, and assumed a very minor 
part in the progress of the negotiations. 
As to the Treaty itself, he would remark, 
as to the personages chosen to nominate 
the arbitrators, the Americans had cer- 
tainly no reason to complain of them. 
The Emperor of Brazil, both by recent 
events and his position of neighbourhood, 
was not likely to be unfavourable to the 
Americans; and the President of the 
Swiss Republic, by the nature of the 
institutions of his country, was not likely 
to be unsympathizing with the Ameri- 
cans; while the place where the arbi- 
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trators were to meet — Geneva — was 
about as favourable to the Americans 
as the City where the negotiations were 
begun—Washington. We had boldly 
surrounded our altar as it were with 
trenches of water, so that no one could 
say fire from Heaven came down upon 
it by any unfair advantage. Now, 
with reference to the Instructions to the 
Commissioners, they referred to nine 
heads of subjects, which he had for 
economy of time collected under two 
groups, as follows :—1. War claims be- 
tween England and America, comprising 
those made on account of the Alabama ; 
those on account of British subjects 
against America arising out of the Civil 
War, and vice versd ; and connected with 
these war claims were the new Inter- 
national rules, or revision of the law of 
maritime neutrality. 2. Canadian claims, 
comprising claims on America on account 
of the Fenian raids ; those on account of 
the Fisheries ; those on account of Trade ; 
and, finally, those on account of bounda- 
ries. In that division, or reduction of 
subjects under the two heads named, he 
did not by any means intend to separate 
British from Canadian interests as dis- 
tinct things, but only proposed a con- 
venient local classification. A common 
Sovereign made the Treaty in the 
names and by representatives of both 
divisions of her subjects united in com- 
mon Imperial interests and speaking 
to America as one nation. Canada 
was most of all the British Empire in- 
terested in a settlement of the Ala- 
bama dispute; and England was, in 
common with Canada, deeply interested 
in her Fisheries, boundaries, and trade. 
The understanding throughout the nego- 
tiations was that one and all points of 
settlement were to stand or fall together. 
England was not to settle her interests 
without Canada ; in short, the two were 
considered one, as they ought to be. He 
now proceeded to discuss the Treaty 
itself. To begin with the Alabama 
claims their reference to arbitration was 
not new. They had been proposed for 
arbitration in the Convention signed by 
Lord Clarendon and Mr. Reverdy John- 
son. What were the terms of that re- 
ference ?—‘‘ Whether England had ful- 
filled her obligations at the time the 
Alabama sailed.”” The American Se- 
nate refused to consent to that arbi- 
tration. Why? Because it was too 
certain that impartial arbitrators must 
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have said we had fulfilled all such obli- 
gations, even according to the strict in- 
terpretation of our own municipal law. 
But now America accepted arbitration. 
Why? Because of a very significant 
change made in the terms of reference 
to which Her Majesty, as a concession 
to friendship, had agreed. The reference 
now proposed for arbitration was, whe- 
ther England, in 1861, had fulfilled in- 
ternational obligations according to new 
and stricter terms drawn up in 1871. The 
proposition, put abstractedly, was, that 
in a judgment of mutual obligation rules 
of interpretation should be adopted dif- 
ferent from those on which the obliga- 
tion rested. When the Americans re- 
jected the first arbitration they put 
themselves in the wrong; and they 
eagerly accepted new terms, hoping to 
put us in the wrong. It was on these 
terms that we had consented to refer the 
claims. It had been said that no rules 
had been laid down of International 
Law at the time, and therefore it was 
necessary to put in terms some rules by 
which the arbitration should be guided. 
But the language of the Commissioners in 
conference struck that ground of excuse 
from under them ; because they admitted 
distinctly that the rules on which the 
arbitration was now proposed did not 
exist, and were not in force at the time 
—that the principles on which the new 
arbitration was agreed on were not in 
force at the time the Alabama sailed, and 
therefore that the new terms were not 
an interpretation, but an innovation. He 
would not attempt to discuss himself the 
proposed revision of International Law ; 
he should be glad rather to have the opi- 
nion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer) on 
that subject. Different views were taken 
of these new rules. Some argued they 
would be good for England for the fu- 
ture; but the reason they gave was be- 
cause England was likely always to be 
a belligerent. He hoped that was not 
true, and it would be a bad reason if it 
was true; for law should not be shaped 
to meet accidental interests, but based 
on sound general principles. Others, 
on the contrary, said they were retro- 
grade rules on principle, as increasing 
the liabilities of neutrals, and to such an 
extent as to be often impracticable, espe- 
cially for a scattered colonial Empire 
like that of England. Those persons 
thought with Lord Palmerston, that if 
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two nations were such fools as to knock 
their heads together, it was no reason 
that all the wiser nations should em- 
barrass their commerce, and turn spies 
upon their merchants, merely for the 
protection of fair play between the belli- 
gerents. Great concessions,’in mitiga- 
tion of the risks of war, to the conveni- 
ence of neutral commerce, were made by 
the Declaration issued from the Congress 
of Paris, 1856, saving enemies’ goods 
under neutral flags. If that indicated 
the tendency of recent revision, the new 
rules in the Treaty were certainly retro- 
grade. But it mattered very little to 
the present argument what the merits 
of the new rules might be; what he 
asked was whether it was wise or an act 
of self-stultification to offer ourselves to 
be tried as to the fulfilment of a legal 
obligation by rules different from those 
on which the obligation itself rested ? 
By the new rules it was stipulated that 
‘‘due diligence” should be given by 
neutrals to stop privateering from their 
own ports. Did not that new version 


imply that what satisfied the old prin- 
ciples was something that the new would 
make ‘‘ due diligence ’’—that the ‘‘ dili- 
gence ’’ demanded by the old principles 


of maritime neutrality was below the 
new standard? The change was a re- 
striction of the rules by which we had 
been virtually acquitted, and a chance was 
sought of a verdict against us. He be- 
lieved that even on these stricter rules 
we should stand clear, and it would be 
distinctly proved that we fulfilled all the 
obligations which even they would im- 
pose. But that did not at all justify 
the proceedings by which they had sacri- 
ficed themselves for the avowed object 
of friendly relations with those whose 
avowed object was our sacrifice. The 
friendly relations of simplicity with 
shrewdness might be more intimate 
than sound. He knew it was said by 
some that whether it was an act of self- 
stultification or not, it was liberal, and 
that it was the highest of national duties 
to promote the interests of peace—that 
the barbarism of readiness to take offence 
and to stand on points of honour was alike 
in public and private life giving way to 
the more generous and wiser sentiments 
of civilization, and the wider influence of 
cosmopolitan intercourse ; that magnani- 
mity became great nations, and that if 
England could not afford to be magnani- 
mous, who could; and that England 
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might even teach a nation she had her- 
self so lately brought into the world 
how to conduct herself worthily of so 
great an origin, and not with the restless 
sensitiveness of a parvenu. But there 
were limits beyond which magnanimity 
became folly, subjecting those who passed 
them to suspicion of want of proper 
spirit and self-respect. Extremes met; 
and when they stood pretty clearly in 
the right, to agree to change the stan- 
dard of right in order to give opponents 
a better chance of putting them in the 
wrong, expressly to please those who 
wished to do so, the extreme point of 
magnanimity was passed, and the sublime 
had become ridiculous. With respect 
to the ‘other war claims—namely, those 
of British merchants on the United 
States, and the claims of the United 
States on England for damages during 
the war—there was only one question 
he had to put, and that was put by Lord 
Cairns in ‘another place,” but had 
received no answer. That question was 
why there was a limit of time for claims 
both of American citizens on Great Bri- 
tain and for claims of British subjects 
on America for damages to person or 
property during the war—observe the 
significance of even the little circum- 
stance of the order in which these claims 
are mentioned, first American, then Bri- 
tish—while there was no limit of time put 
on the Alabama claims. The claims of 
British merchants for damages in war 
must, according to the XIIth Article of 
the Treaty, be solely in reference to 
damages received between the 13th of 
April, 1861, and the 9th of April, 1865, 
which latter date was at least six months 
before the end of the war. But there 
was no such restriction on the Alabama 
claims. The only answer made by the 
noble Earl (Earl Granville) was that, no 
doubt, the American Government would 
fairly acknowledge any further claims 
for damages after that date, and that 
American merchants claims were more 
strictly defined than British by a defini- 
tion of them as “claims arising out of 
the war.” Earl De Grey said that he 
thought British claims would be held all 
the stronger for damages after the ter- 
mination of war, owing to the limit 
fixed, beyond which war ceased to be 
any excuse. But that was no satisfactory 
answer; the question remained to be 
answered, why a limit was placed against 
us and none against the other side, and 
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the hopes of the two noble Lords would 
avail little to modify a Treaty. He 
now proceeded to the second and last 
group of subjects—namely, the Ca- 
nadian claims. First of all there were 
the Fenian claims. It seemed to him 
there was no possibility of defending 
the course which Government had in- 
structed the Commissioners to take on 
the subject of the Fenian claims. What- 
ever gave weight to the Alabama claims 
gave tenfold weight to the Fenian claims. 
With regard to the Alabama, the ques- 
tion was whether the British Govern- 
ment had watched with due diligence her 
warlike intentions, and her escape for 
such purposes. He (Sir Charles Adder- 
ley) said they had, but if there had been 
the slightest failure of due diligence, he 
asked them to compare their loyal conduct 
with the fact that 50 regiments of Fenians 
drilled publicly for months on the Ame- 
rican borders, avowedly for the purpose 
of invading Canada, their meetings, de- 
signs, and preparations known and 
winked at by the American Government, 
which excused itself from interfering by 
reasons plainly evincing a fear of elec- 
tioneering loss to themselves. Consider 
the claims, identical in nature with what 
the Alabama claims would be if they could 
be substantiated, which were at once con- 
ceded to America and paid by Canada, 
when even Confederate Americans made 
a raid out of Canada on the Bank at St. 
Alban’s,in Vermont. The only reason 
assigned for not insisting on compensa- 
tion exactly of the same kind as had 
been conceded the other way, and en- 
forcing a claim compared with the clear- 
ness of which the Alabama claims were 
as a shadow, was that America would 
not listen to it. Stet pro ratione voluntas. 
The only excuse on our side offered for 
not pressing such a claim was as futile 
as the reason of the Americans for re- 
sisting it—namely, that the amount 
of compensation claimable would have 
been very small. The mischief, how- 
ever, of such weak concession was not 
the immediate loss, but the invitation 
to unlimited assumption in future. The 
second Canadian claim related to the 
Fisheries. On that subject, which was 
the sole topic on which they asked for 
conference, it was wrongly imagined that 
the Canadians had a special veto left to 
them. Such was by no means the case, 
for all three Powers had equal power of 
veto on all the Treaty, and Canada no 
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more than themselves; all three would 
have to legislate on some points essential 
to the carrying out of the Treaty, and 
therefore might cause its rejection. He 
must say he did not wonder at the sen- 
sitiveness exhibited by Canada on the 
subject of the Fisheries. The Fisheries 
were of enormous value to Canada. 
Their value had been greatly increased 
by improvements she had herself carried 
out. They were the best nurseries of sea- 
men in the world, destined, he hoped, to 
furnish one day a great Canadian Navy. 
The greatest interest of the Dominion 
was its marine and Fisheries. They 
did well to consider them the primary 
subject of this negotiation, as they had 
done; but the right line of negotiation 
was not so clear, for one thing only was 
certain—they could not remain as they 
were. American fishermen once admit- 
ted could scarcely be made to pay 
licences, still less kept out by an armed 
Canadian flotilla; the question was, 
therefore, on what terms they should 
freely fish in all Canadian waters. 
Licences clearly were impossible, and 
exclusion still more clearly so, and the 
terms mentioned in the Treaty seemed 
to be the ouly ones upon which an ar- 
rangement could be made — namely, 
that all the seas being open equally to 
both countries, the difference of value 
should be estimated between them, and 
the possessors of the least valuable Fish- 
eries should compensate by paying the 
difference. The Canadians would al- 
ways have an advantage from fishing in 
their own waters, their trade being al- 
ready established, and closer to home. 
They had superior waters, and that they 
would not lose their advantage by a 
common right of fishery. Canada seemed 
to have become mystified by long-con- 
tinued controversy until she had identi- 
fied in her own mind the Reciprocity 
Treaty and the Fisheries as if they were 
inseparable subjects. Good, however, 
might be done by lookers on, who, not 
being prejudiced by the long contro- 
versy, could take a clearer view of the 
matter, and see that there was no inse- 
parable connection between those sub- 
jects. The Fisheries were valuable in 
themselves, and should not be shared 
without adequate payment; but to sell 
them for free trade would be to sell them 
for nothing, because free trade could be, 
would be, and was certainly being other- 
wise secured. Already it was working 
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its way steadily forwards and irresistibly. 
The Treaty, moreover, secured free ad- 
mission of Canadian fish into America, 
the largest boon that reciprocity could 
attain. Coal and salt were on the eve 
of following, and lumber must follow 
in their wake; and even if that were not 
so, in many articles America was so de- 
pendent upon Canada for necessary im- 
ports, of which Canada had a practical 
monopoly, that whatever the tariffs might 
be, the American importers necessarily 
paid the whole duty they put on such 
imports. Those who put an end to the 
Reciprocity Treaty in the middle of 
the American Civil War, when there 
were no Members for the Southern States 
in Congress, did so not from Protection- 
ist views but rather from an idea in the 
minds of the Northern States that the 
termination of that Treaty would so em- 
barrass Canada as to lead to annexation. 
In that they had been entirely disap- 
pointed, for the cessation of that Treaty 
had done infinite good to Canada, hav- 
ing stimulated her to find a large foreign 
trade for herself, independent of the 
Americans. The trade with America 


also had rapidly increased since the ces- 


sation of that Treaty, from increasing 
wealth and population, and, as he had 
before observed, America in imposing 
duties on many articles was injuring 
Canada much less than herself. The 
Canadians were mistaken in connecting 
the revival of the Reciprocity Treaty 
with the opening of their Fisheries, 
which should stand entirely on its own 
merits. He thought, however, it re- 
quired explanation, why the Commis- 
sioners were instructed to refuse such 
instalments of free trade as America had 
offered, although on the whole he was 
not without hope that Canada would 
find the terms of the Treaty were much 
more favourable to her than she at first 
imagined. The money compensation 
ought to balance the different value of 
the Fisheries, in addition to which the 
free admission cf their fish to the Ame- 
rican markets was of such paramount 
value that it had already reconciled the 
maritime Provinces to the Treaty. In 
fact, objection seemed now to come only 
from the Upper Provinces, and New- 
foundland has formally voted its ap- 
proval. There were also to be con- 
sidered the trade arrangements, such as 
the opening of the St. Lawrence below 
the 45th parallel of latitude, but that 
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was nothing new, beyond its being made 
a matter of Treaty. The river was al- 
ready open, on sufferance, throughout. 
Again, on the Canadian canals Ame- 
ricans paid only the same dues as the 
Canadians. Of course, if war broke 
out, it would be in the power of Her 
Majesty to close the passage of the St. 
Lawrence and of the canals to the Ame- 
ricans. On the other hand, the open- 
ing of Lake Michigan to the Canadian 
merchants was of very great import- 
ance, because on the south of that 
lake was that great emporium of Middle 
America—Chicago—and no greater ad- 
vantage could be secured to the Cana- 
dians than the free navigation of that 
lake, in addition to which there was the 
concession of the coasting trade with the 
ports on those lakes. With respect to the 
boundaries he had nothing to say, be- 
cause any such dispute was only to be 
settled by arbitration, and to the arbi- 
trators he could offer no objection. With 
regard to the San Juan, he heard that 
documents had recently been discovered 
which would tend to the maintenance 
of the British claim on that boundary. 
On the whole, he was of opinion that the 
Government ought to offer some defence 
of their conduct with regard to the nego- 
tiations on all the following points— 
first, the mode in which they initiated 
this Conference ; secondly, their per- 
mitting the substitution of the Alabama 
claims for the Fishery question as a 
primary topic of conference ; thirdly, 
their consent to the setting up of new 
rules for the arbitration as to our fulfil- 
ment of obligations different from those 
on which the obligations rested; fourthly, 
the obvious inequality of foregoing on 
our part similar and much stronger 
claims for Fenian outrages; and lastly, 
the unfair limit given to closing the 
claims of British merchants, whereas no 
limit was given to claims against our- 
selves. On all these points the House 
should receive information from the Go- 
vernment, who ought to defend the In- 
structions they had given to the Com- 
missioners whom they had sent to Wash- 
ington. At the same time the House 
would, he believed, express a feeling 
which prevailed throughout the country 
by saying that, apart from any mistakes 
in the process of negotiation, it was the 
cordial and unanimous wish of this 
country that those negotiations might 
end in cementing permanent peace and 
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goodwill between the two countries, and 
in removing any irritation or causes of 
future dispute between two kindred na- 
tions that ought to go hand in hand in 
promoting the prosperity of the world. 
However wanting in equity might have 
been the negotiations on some points, 
he hoped the mistakes of administration 
would not hinder kindly relations be- 
tween these two countries, but such rela- 
tions would best rest on mutual self- 
respect. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving the Resolution of 
which he had given Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid before 
this House, a Copy of Correspondence between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the High Com- 
missioners during the late negotiations at Wash- 
ington.” —(Sir Charles Adderley.) 


Str ROUNDELL PALMER : * Sir, it 
must be satisfactory to the House to find 
that on the colonial branch of this subject, 
on which the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Charles Adderley) is entitled to speak 
with the greatest authority, the Treaty 
of Washington in entirely approved by 
him. I feel indebted to the right hon. 
Gentleman for having—with the assist- 
ance of Government—brought the sub- 
ject forward, because I cannot think that 
it would have become the House to se- 
parate without devoting some time to a 
review of this matter. Personally, I take 
the deepest interest in it ; because I was 
a Member, though a subordinate one, of 
the Government during whose tenure of 
office there arose many of the transac- 
tions out of which this Treaty sprung ; 
and also because I, in common with every 
British citizen, desire that the honour of 
this country in all public matters may be 
maintained; that in all arrangements 
growing out of disagreements between 
this and other countries there should be 
taken due measures to obtain security 
for the future; and, of course, if it be 
possible, that cordial goodwill should 
subsist between ourselves and that great 
country on the other side of the Atlantic 
which has sprung from us. On our side 
that goodwill has subsisted without in- 
terruption, and the difficulty to many of 
us in forming a sober estimate of those 
transactions is increased by the wonder 
how it should be possible that our feeling 
towards the United States should be mis- 
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understood by them. There has never 
been a time at which we should not have 
been willing to make great sacrifices in 
order to maintain cordial relations with 
the United States; but no sacrifices are 
worthy of a great nation, or can really 
tend to the maintenance of cordial rela- 
tions, which involve in any degree a com- 
promise of public honour. Nor would it 
have been consistent with wisdom to enter 
into any arrangements for the removal 
of present differences, unless regard were 
had to the future, or unless there were 
a likelihood of their containing securities 
against future disagreement. Regard- 
ing, in the first place, the considerations 
connected with our national honour, I 
cannot look upon that honour as com- 
promised by what has been done. Even 
taking the lower ground of the honour 
of the Government, of which I was a 
Member during the American War, I 
am unable to see that its honour or credit 
has beenat all compromised. If I thought 
that it had been, I could not have ex- 
pressed any acquiescence in the arrange- 
ments which have been made. I believe 
that Lord Palmerston’s Government did 
nothing during that critical period, but 
what was thoroughly honourable and 
upright. That which has been made one 
of the main subjects of criticism is, to my 
thinking, one of the most satisfactory 
points of the Treaty —namely, that, while 
consenting to certain rules for the future, 
and allowing them to be applied as rules 
of judgment with respect to the past, we 
have guarded ourselves against being 
supposed to admit that we can be charged 
with any actual failure in the perform- 
ance of our public duty, even if it should 
appear to any arbitrator that, being tried 
by those rules, our conduct at that time 
was in any respect wanting. We have 
distinctly declined to admit that those 
rules had any existence as rules of inter- 
national obligation between ourselves 
and the United States at the time of 
these transactions; so that if an award 
on those principles, considered as estab- 
lished on the footing of international 
compact, could be made against us, it 
stands on record that we have not 
admitted anything derogatory to our 
honour, as to our having been at that 
time under such obligation as between 
nation and nation. I desire to place be- 
fore the House—and I will endeavour to 
do it quite fairly and temperately—my 
view of the transactions during the Ame- 
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rican Civil War, which, so far as the 
differences on that subject are concerned, 
have led on the part of this country to 
the arrangement in question. If the 
present moment is not favourable to a 
complete appreciation of our conduct, I 
do not doubt that history will do justice 
to it ; for there never was, in my opinion, 
a more honest, fair, true, or consistent 
neutrality professed or observed by any 
nation, than that which we observed 
during the American Civil War. It 
should be remembered that nations are 
represented by their Governments; and 
in a free country there must of necessity 
be various feelings and interests, and 
great freedom in the expression of opi- 
nion, Englishmen do not impute ill- 
will or wrong to the United States be- 
cause there may appear in their news- 
papers or circulate in their society lan- 
guage which seems to be inconsistent 
with a kindly feeling; because we know 
well how to distinguish between the pub- 
lic attitude and conduct of a nation and 
the freedom of individuals composing it, 
and we have a right to hope and expect 
that the same judgment will be applied 
to ourselves. Tried by this test, the 
course taken by the Government was, 
from first to last, one of strict, honour- 
able, and loyal neutrality. The first 
thing they did was to issue a Proclama- 
tion of Neutrality, for the purpose of 
making it understood, that we meant to 
submit to the exercise of belligerent 
rights on the part of the United States 
against those of our citizens who might 
be found guilty of running blockades or 
of introducing contraband of war, and, 
at the same time, of warning our citizens 
that they would be subject to those penal- 
ties. So far from that being an un- 
friendly act, the moment the war actually 
broke out it was a duty that we owed, 
both to the Americans and to ourselves, 
toissue such a Proclamation. To say that 
we were not to recognize the Civil War 
as a fact, and to make it known that we 
acknowledged the rights of war when 
they were asserted against us, was diffi- 
cult for us to understand. Yet for a long 
time that was made the head and front 
of our offending; but it has now dis- 
appeared from the category of imputa- 
tions. The next step of the Government 
was to issue rules against the use of our 
ports and waters as places of hostile 
operations. We would not allow any 


ships of war, belonging to either belli- 
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gerent, toremain for more than a limited 
time in our ports, nor would we allow 
any pursuit or attack to be initiated in 
our waters, or prizes to be brought in, 
or supplies of coal or other articles to be 
obtained, except within certain narrow 
limits which international hospitality 
prescribed. The Government thus pre- 
vented our ports or waters from being 
used as a base of hostile operations. The 
next question was, whether we should 
recognize the blockade of the whole sea- 
board of the Union, there being a great 
difficulty in maintaining it, especially at 
the commencement, and numerous ques- 
tions have been raised as to its vilidity. 
Other neutral Powers on the Continent 
had been angry when we had established 
blockades in former years, and they were 
much dissatisfied with the decisions of 
Prize Courts in enforcing them. Great 
urgency was used with our Government 
to refuse to recognise the blockade of the 
American ports, with its unavoidable in- 
firmities, especially in the early part of 
the war; but England declined to adopt 
that course, and stated that she would, 
when a neutral, abide by those rules 
which she had laid down for others when 
she was a belligerent. The war con- 
tinued for a long time ; during which the 
pressure of the blockade upon our com- 
merce and manufactures was very severe; 
and many of our ships were captured 
and condemned, either for breach of 
blockade, or for carriage of contraband 
to the Confederates. Several of these 
captures, and the decisions maintaining 
them, were of a questionable character ; 
but our Government adhered strictly to 
the principle on which they acted at the 
outset, and did not, in any instance, in- 
terfere with the free action of the Ame- 
rican Prize Courts. During the progress 
of the war, the Confederates organized 
the forms of a regular Government, and 
maintained, for a long time, so vigorous 
and effective an opposition to the North, 
that many persons on this side of the 
Atlantic thought they must ultimately 
succeed in establishing their independ- 
ence. Under these circumstances, both 
in this House and out of it, and on the 
Continent of Europe as well as in this 
country, overtures and suggestions were 
made for the recognition by us of the 
South, which had, so far, established its 
own Government. It is not for me to 
say whether there were, or were not, 
good grouds for assertions which were 
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confidently made, and for a belief which 
was very commonly entertained, that the 
adoption of that policy was urged upon 
us by at least one very great Power upon 
the Continent. But all those suggestions 
were steadily resisted by our Govern- 
ment; and in every public act that Go- 
vernment not only maintained an attitude 
of neutrality honourably and with in- 
tegrity, but they did so in as friendly 
a spirit as was consistent with the nature 
of that neutrality towards both the 
branches of that great country, which 
we were sorry to see at variance with 
each other, and whose reconciliation was 
the thing we most desired. 

I now come to the subject, still, I am 
sorry to say, in controversy between the 
two countries, of the ships, in respect of 
which claims are made against us by the 
United States. And first I will speak of 
the state of the laws of both countries 
bearing on that subject. Our own Foreign 
Enlistment Act, which was then in force, 
was originally founded upon the prece- 
dent of the corresponding law of the 
United States, upon which it was, un- 
questionably, an improvement. One of 
the ablest of the American writers on 
this subject, Mr. Bemis, although not 
friendly towards us in this controversy, 
admitted the great defects of their law, 
even in comparison with ours. It should 
be remembered, that during the progress 
of the war, in 1862-3, our Government 
made overtures to the Government of 
the United States for a revision of the 
neutrality laws of both countries; and 
those overtures were received with cour- 
tesy, and even with an expression of sa- 
tisfaction; but still with the distinct 
statement on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, (as the con- 
versation was recorded at the time by 
Lord Russell,) that they ‘‘ Did not see 
how their own law on that subject could 
be improved.” Mr. Adams himself re- 
ported his words as being, that his Go- 
vernment thought their own law “ of 
very sufficient vigour.” Clearly, there- 
fore, they did not call upon us to make 
an alteration of our law; because they 
thought their own law, which was of in- 
ferior stringency, sufficient; and when 
formerly pressed by Spain, in 1818, to 
make that law more stringent, they had 
expressly declined to do so. The law of 
the United States was inferior to ours in 
this cardinal point—that it coupled the 
arming of ships within the jurisdiction 
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with the fitting them out, in such a 
manner that it would be hardly possible 
for them to stop an unarmed ship. This 
was done in the prohibitory clause in 
three places : it was done twice (without 
any. qualifying context), in the clause 
under which power was given to the 
Executive to take possession of offend- 
ing vessels ; and the bonding and detain- 
ing clauses spoke only of 

“armed ships or vessels sailing out of the ports of 
the United States, belonging wholly, or in part, to 
citizens thereof,” 

and of vessels 

“manifestly built for warlike purposes, and about 
to depart to the United States, of which the cargo 
should principally consist of arms or munitions of 
war,” 

The Alabama would not have been an 
offender against the United States’ law, 
according to any ordinary principles of 
construction ; and certainly she could not 
have been stopped under the detaining 
clauses of that statute, because she went 
out unarmed and received her armament 
elsewhere. The United States, there- 
fore, must have thought our law suffi- 
ciently stringent ; and they did not press 
us to alter it, although our Government, 
if they had thought both it and their own 
insufficient, would have been anxious to 
improve and strengthen it, as has since 
been done. But this was not a task 
which the Government, under the cir- 
cumstances of that time, could prudently 
undertake, without a concurrence of opi- 
nion on both sides of the water as to its 
necessity; especially as the opinion, 
which our own Lord Chancellor had ex- 
pressed as to the efficiency of the English 
law, happened to agree with that which 
Mr. Adams was instructed to declare, on 
the part of his Government, as to the 
law of the United States. If any pro- 
posal of that kind had been made in Par- 
liament without being carried, it cer- 
tainly would not have improved the 
situation of affairs. Such a state of the 
neutrality laws of both countries must at 
least be accepted as negative evidence of 
what they then understood to be the 
measure and limit of their obligations. 
It was not to be supposed that the United 
States, having made their original law 
in 1794, and their present law in 1817, 
when the wars between Spain and Portu- 
gal and their revolted colonies were 
going on, could have considered that 
any obligation rested upon them to go 
beyond what they were enabled to do by 
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that form of law. Our own view was 
this—We did not conceive that any- 
thing in our Foreign Enlistment Act 
rested upon any previously known inter- 
national obligation; we conceived that 
it rested upon our own legislation, which 
was designed to enable ourselves the 
better to vindicate and enforce within 
our own jurisdiction our own neutrality ; 
and there can be no doubt that the great 
writers and politicians of the United 
States always took substantially the same 
view of the matter. We did not fora 
moment say that the United States had 
nota right to call upon us bond fide to put 
in force our own law for the preservation 
of our neutrality ; we distinctly admitted 
they had that right; but we said they 
had it upon the footing of a friendly 
State, asking us to enforce our own laws, 
and not upon any footing prior, para- 
mount, or superior to our own laws; that 
they must seek to have that law enforced, 
asall other British lawswere enforced, ac- 
cording to our own system of jurispru- 
dence; and that it must be applied in 
cases where evidence was forthcoming, 
where juries and judges would say, or 
where at least there was a fair pro- 


bability that they might say, it had been 
infringed. We could not suppose they 
would imagine it was their right to ask 
us to act arbitrarily, as if we were not 
a people governed, like themselves, upon 
the principles of freedom, by Parliaments 


and by laws. In this state of things we 
recognized their right to call upon us 
bond fide to the best of our power, by the 
use of all the means which the law gave 
us, to stop proceedings of this kind, the 
fitting out of these ships. We under- 
took to do this, in all the diplomatic com- 
munications upon the subject which 
passed between. our Government and 
that of the United States: we at all 
times professed our determination to en- 
force our own law, according to the con- 
struction put upon it by our own Law 
Officers; and the construction put upon 
it at that time, though undoubtedly 
questionable, was that most favourable 
to the United States, which made the 
arming of ships within this jurisdiction 
not essential here, as it seemed to be 
under the United States Act, but which 
considered the fitting out of a ship for 
warlike purposes, with a view to her 
being afterwards employed as a cruiser 
or ship of war in the service of one of 
the belligerents, as sufficient to warrant 
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interference. The position, now em- 
bodied in the first rule of the Treaty, 
that a vessel ought to be treated as an 
offender, if she was ‘specially adapted, 
wholly or in part, for warlike uses within 
the jurisdiction,’ was very much in con- 
troversy before the Court of Exchequer 
in the Alexandra case; in which two 
Judges declared that the large and bene- 
ficial construction of the law on which 
we always acted was right, two that it 
was wrong, and the judgment of the 
Court, in point of form, was with those 
who thought it wrong. Nevertheless, 
the Government, being advised that the 
larger and more favourable view was 
the right view, continued always to act 
upon it. I mention this, because the 
first of the three rules now adopted, 
even though it may not coincide with the 
view which some lawyers took, does co- 
incide with the view which the Govern- 
ment itself took of the measure of our 
own self-imposed obligations. 

I come now to what we did, and what 
we are accused of having left undone, in 
this respect. We stopped altogether five 
ships; the Oreto, afterwards called the 
Florida, at Nassau, which was acquitted 
there, and which was never armed till 
she had been in the Confederate port, I 
think of Mobile or Wilmington ; the 
Alexandra, which was stopped twice, 
once here, where she was acquitted, and 
afterwards again at Nassau, where she 
remained under detention at the end of 
the war; the Pampero, which was seized 
in the Clyde, and condemned, and the 
two rams, which the Government, even- 
tually purchased for a large sum, though 
not more than their value, rather than 
run any risk of failure at the trial which 
would otherwise have taken place. It 
is however, a total mistake to suppose, 
that in the case of the two rams there 
was any assumption of power beyond the 
law ; because the Government acted on 
evidence which they thought to be suffi- 
cient. The ships which we did not stop, 
and which were afterwards employed by 
the Confederates against the United 
States, were three only; the Georgia, the 
Shenandoah, and the Alabama. In the 
cases of the Georgia and the Shenandoah, 
nothing was done within British juris- 
diction ; or, if anything was done which 
could have been treated as an offence 
against the law, no information of it was 
ever given to the Government. The 
Shenandoah had been the Sea King, a 
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trading-steamer, and was not even sus- 
pected by anyone in this country; it 
was not until she had got into or beyond 
Portuguese waters that she received any 
armament. The Alabama was officered 
by Americans, and armed at the Azores. 
She was built here to order, as an article 
of merchandise, under a contract with 
agents of the Confederates, and was not 
so equipped as to be capable of hostili- 
ties when she sailed from this country. 
A month elapsed between Mr. Adams’s 
first communication with Lord Russell on 
the subject of that ship, on the 23rd of 
June, 1862, and the transmission by him 
to the Foreign Office of any evidence in 
support of it, which was not done till the 
22nd of July; the Board of Customs 
being in the meantime unable to obtain 
any information on the cardinal point of 
the destination of the ship. Only one of 
the depositions sent by Mr. Adams on 
the 22nd of July contained really ma- 
terial evidence on that point. Two more 
depositions were sent (with Mr. Collier’s 
opinion of the 23rd July) in another 
letter from Mr. Adams, dated the 24th 
of July, which was not received at the 
Foreign Office till Saturday, the 26th. 
On Monday, the 28th, these Papers were 
considered by the Law Officers of the 
Crown; on the same evening their Re- 
port was agreed upon, and it was in 
Lord Russell’s hands early on the 29th. 
Orders were then immediately sent to 
Liverpool to stop the vessel, but on the 
same day she escaped. I was supposed, 
on a former occasion, to have stated that 
this was not business to which the Law 
Officers could attend on Sunday ; which 
Inever did state. Of course the Law 
Officers of the Crown would attend to 
urgent public business on Sundays ; but 
in this case the Papers received on the 
26th could hardly have been sent to their 
offices until Saturday evening, and, in 
the ordinary course, Sunday would in- 
tervene before they practically received 
them. There was as much diligence as 
could reasonably be expected to be exer- 
cised in any important legal matters, 
either for the Government or for private 
persons, and there was, at least, sufficient 
to show that the Government acted with 
good faith. As to what followed, when 
any of these ships were in the hands of 
the belligerents, we did exactly what the 
United States had done under similar 
circumstances. When anyship had once 
been commissioned as a public ship of 
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war, by a belligerent Power over whom 
we had no jurisdiction, no proceedings 
or inquiry having previously been held 
within our jurisdiction as to that ship, we 
did not consider ourselves bound or en- 
titled to refuse to allow her, like other 
ships bearing a similar commission, and 
under the same restrictions, to enter any 
of our ports. While the arbitration is 
pending, it would not become me to enter 
into detail, so much asI otherwise might 
have done, as to the concurrence of the 
authorities of the United States them- 
selves in the principles upon which we 
acted. It cannot be wondered at, if we 
thought it a matter of national honour 
to act when we were neutrals on the 
principles we professed as belligerents, 
that we should expect the United States 
when they were belligerents to act on the 
principles they avowed as neutrals; and 
had they done so, this controversy would 
not have been so long kept alive. All 
their authorities on jurisprudence, an- 
terior to the late Civil War, notably 
Wheaton, held that commercial dealings 
in ships of war, as in other contraband, 
were not prohibited by International 
as distinguished from municipal law. 
There is one passage, particularly, in 
Wheaton’s History of International Law, 
in which he treats it as a perfectly 
clear proposition, that the sale and 
delivery of armed vessels by neutral 
citizens, within neutral territory, to a 
belligerent Power, is lawful, jure gentium} 
During the French Revolutionary War, 
no one thought of holding the United 


States responsible for captures of British . 


vessels on the high seas, not brought into 
their own ports, by privateers which the 
French had fitted out in the most re- 
markable manner in the ports of the 
United States, openly, and in defiance of 
the legal sovereignty of the United 
States themselves. The idea of holding 
them responsible for prizes not brought 
into the ports of the United States was 
never so much as contended for; and 
even as to those which were brought into 
their ports, they declined to be respon- 
sible for their restitution, when they had 
been brought in before a particular day 
in 1793, on which notice was given to the 
French Minister that he would not be 
permitted so touse the ports of the United 
States any longer. As to all brought in 
before that date, they declined respon- 
sibility; and our Government did not 
press it; as to all after, they undertook 
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to restore them ; and in cases within the 
latter category, and within that category 
only, in which it was admitted that 
proper deligence had, intentionally, not 
been used, it was afterwards agreed by 
treaty to make compensation. Between 
1815 and 1818, there was a controversy 
between Spain and the United States, with 
respect to ships fitted out in the ports of 
the United States which had committed 
depredations on the ships of Spain during 
her war with her colonies; and uni- 
formly the United States maintained that 
they were not responsible for the captures 
made by those ships; that their only ob- 
ligation was to enforce their own law 
upon sufficient evidence, and that failing 
the production of such evidence they 
were not responsible. This controversy 
closed in 1819, with a treaty which in- 
volved the cession of Florida, by which 
all claims on both sides were waived 
without prejudice to the attitude the 
United States had assumed. A similar 
controversy between the United States 
and Portugal was carried on from 1816 
to 1850; during which, over and over 
again, the United States refused to refer 
any such claims to Commissioners; say- 
ing that there was no responsibility for 
captures made beyond their jurisdiction, 
even by their own citizens, and although 
the ships which made those captures had 
been fitted out and armed in their own 
ports. Surely this country cannot be con- 
sidered as having acted otherwise than 
in a spirit of bond fide neutrality, when 
it uniformly professed to adhere to that 
. measure of obligation, which the United 
States had, on these solemn and repeated 
occasions, laid down for themselves. I 
maintain that Lords Russell and Claren- 
don were perfectly justified, in the first 
instance in declining to go into any ar- 
bitration ; they were only doing the very 
thing which had been done by the 
United States in the controversy with 
Portugal as recently as i850. But the 
real truth of the matter is, that this 
country does not like to be at variance 
with the United States. Whatever might 
be the measure of our obligation—what- 
ever the legal view of it, this country 
most deeply regretted that any ships 
should have escaped from our shores, and 
committed depredations on the commerce 
of the United States: and the people of 
Great Britain, generally, preferred to 
waive a strict examination of the ques- 
tion on legal and international grounds, 
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in order to get any settlement of it which 
which might bring peace and goodwill 
for the present, and security for the 
future. Those were the circumstances 
under which Lord Stanley negotiated 
the former Treaty with Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson; and when that step had once 
been taken, it became manifestly impos- 
sible to go back. While I do not wish 
to say a word against the part taken by 
Lord Stanley in negotiating a Treaty, 
which fairly expressed at that time the 
sentiments and wishes of the country, I 
have nohesitation in saying that I greatly 
prefer the present proceeding. 


It being now ten minutes to Seven of 
the clock, 


Cotone, WILSON-PATTEN rose to 
suggest that, considering the import- 
ance of the subject and of the speech, 
and that it was so desirable to preserve 
the continuity of both, the Orders of the 
House might be a little strained, and the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Richmond permitted to resume his 
observations at 9 o’clock. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
had no objection to postpone the Motion 
which stood first in his name on the 
Paper, if the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government would pledge 
himself to give him an hour of the Tues- 
day Morning Sitting. ‘ 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that with the 
present requirements of Public Business, 
he could not give the desired pledge. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he would make 
the Order for resuming the debate the 
first after Supply. 


Debate adjourned till this day. 


Mr. GLADSTONE moved, That the 
House, at its rising, should adjourn to 
12 o’clock on Saturday, and said that no 
Supply would be taken, but that the 
Bill relating to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council would be con- 
sidered. 


Motion agreed to. 


House at rising to adjourn till To- 
morrow. 


And it being now Seven of the clock, 
the House suspended its sitting. 


—_—— 


The House resumed its sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 
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SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. CARDWELL (in the absence of 
Mr. GuapsTonE) said, he must appeal 
to the hon. Member for Penrhyn (Mr. 
Eastwick) to postpone his Motion relative 
to British subjects being permitted to 
wear foreign decorations given as re- 
wards for services rendered to the sick 
and wounded in the field during war, 
under the Convention of Geneva, to en- 
able the hon. and learned Member for 
Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer) to pro- 
ceed with his remarks relative to the 
Treaty of Washington. 

Mr. EASTWICK said, he was afraid 
if he gave way he should not have an- 
other opportunity this Session for bring- 
ing the subject forward. It was too 
much to expect independent Members, 
who had great difficulty in getting their 
Motions in a favourable position to give 
way, when the opportunity arrived of 
their being able to proceed with them ; 
but at the same time he was willing to 
accede to the request of the right hon. 
Gentleman, if assured of a favourable 
opportunity being granted to him before 
the close of the Session. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the hon. 
Member would have several opportuni- 
ties of doing so on Supply during the 
present Session, for it would stand on 
the Paper for the next few days. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
had a Motion of great importance to the 
Australian colonies relative to the post- 
age question which he wished to bring 
forward. The Washington Treaty ought 
not to have been brought on that after- 
noon at an hour which it must have been 
known would not admit of the discussion 
being closed before the House would sus- 
pend its sitting, and he thought it was 
insulting, to say the least, to ask inde- 
pendent Members to postpone their Mo- 
tions on that account. He hoped, if he 
gave way, an opportunity would be given 
tohim of bringing the subject forward 
this Session. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the hon. 
Gentlemen would have an opportunity 
every day next week of bringing on his 
Motion. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON said, that 
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tion on the subject of Treaties binding 
this country to intervene by Force of 
Arms in Continental disputes, he would 
withdraw it for the Session. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


UNITED STATES—TREATY OF WASH- 
INGTON.—MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [4th August], 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid before 
this House, a Copy of Correspondence between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the High Com- 
missioners during the late negotiations at Wash- 
ington.” —(Sir Charles Adderley.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Strr ROUNDELL PALMER: I re- 
peat that Lord Russell, the illustrious 
man under whom I had the honour to 
serve, and on whom fell a great part of 
the responsibility for the affairs to which 
reference has been made, was, in my 
opinion, perfectly justified in declining to 
go to arbitration at all. That was a 
course exactly similar to that which had 
been taken by the United States when 
a similar question arose between the 
United States and Portugal. I did not, 
therefore, myself share in the prevalent 
feeling of satisfaction at the arrangement 
made by Lord Stanley and Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson. It appeared to me to be at- 
tended with such considerable risk of 
unsatisfactory results, that, as far as I 
was concerned, I would have preferred 
that matters should remain in the posi- 
tion in which they stood under the pre- 
vious Administration of Lord Russell and 
Lord Palmerston. My reasons are these 
—In the first place, I could never have 
been a willing party to any arbitration 
whatever of any point which seemed to 
me to involve the honour of this country 
or the good faith of the Government. 
There are matters fit for arbitration, but 
this is not one. Every country is answer- 
able for its own honour, and no referee 
whatever ought to be called in to deter- 
mine questions of that kind. That is 
equally true with regard to questions of 
good faith. Of course it was not the in- 
tention of Lord Stanley to refer any 
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in such a reference as that to which he 
and Mr. Reverdy Johnson agreed, it is 
manifest, that, if there had been an un- 
favourable award against this country, 
it would have been capable of being re- 
presented as affecting our honour and 
good faith. All matters were left en- 
tirely at large; there was no question, 
from the Proclamation of Neutrality 
downwards, which had been in differ- 
ence between the two countries, which 
was not involved in that reference; and, 
whatever award might have been made, 
either party would have been at liberty 
to place its own construction upon it. 
Arbitration between nations may be a 
very good thing; and certainly we, as a 
nation, are bound to take that view, 
seeing that at the time of the Declara- 
tion of Paris we concurred in the pro- 
position, that it is desirable to refer to 
arbitration all international disputes 
which will admit of that kind of solu- 
tion. But such international references 
have their disadvantages as well as their 
advantages. It is extremely difficult 
to find an arbitrator or arbitrators, of 
whose absolute, rigid, judicial impar- 
tiality there can be no reasonable degree 
of doubt. Ido not at all desire to follow 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
Charles Adderley) in some observations 
he has made as to the particular Powers 
chosen as arbitrators in the present case. 
I am perfectly ready to admit that they 
are as trustworthy, honourable, and 
capable as any arbitrators that could be 
chosen in the whole civilized world. I 
think myself bound to assume this, con- 
sidering that this country has agreed to 
abide by their award. But of all such 
high arbitrators this must be said—that 
they cannot enter without a certain de- 
gree of bias upon the consideration of 
great public questions. We .and the 
United States are the two great mari- 
time Powers of the world; we cannot 
possibly find as arbitrators any Powers 
like ourselves. In one respect, that may 
tend to impartiality of decision: but in 
other respects there may be a risk of 
encountering a current of opinion dif- 
ferent from that which has prevailed 
between the two countries parties to the 
arbitration, and possibly there may be 
an unconscious bias of political interest 
arising from the point of view from 
which the Powers called in to arbitrate 
may naturally regard similar questions. 
Bearing that in mind, I would, as I have 
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said, never have been a willing party to 
making any reference whatever to any 
form of international arbitration, which 
could possibly result in an award which 
might be regarded by the world at large, 
or by the other party, as affecting the 
honour and the good faith of this country. 
That appeared to me a great objection 
to an arbitration simply at large, such as 
that agreed upon by Lord Stanley and 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson. There is another 
consideration, perhaps of hardly less im- 
portance, which also deserves to be men- 
tioned. The elements of the question 
then proposed to be referred to arbitra- 
tion were not at all limited or defined. 
It would have been competent for the 
arbitrators to have awarded against us 
upon any of the numerous grounds 
vaguely involved in the whole matters 
in dispute. For instance, if they thought 
that we ought not to have issued any 
Neutrality Proclamation; and they were 
not bound to give any reasons for their 
award. I did not fear on that point, 
because my impression has always been 
that, while we were really clear on the 
main point, we were a thousand times 
more clear on that. But the matter 
would have been attended with this in- 
convenience—that whichever way the 
award was given, whether for us or 
against us, nobody would have known 
the principles upon whichit was founded. 
Suppose the award were in our favour, 
what might have followed ? How would 
that party in the United States, which 
had been irritated themselves and had 
constantly fomented irritation against 
Great Britain, have regarded an award 
unfavourable to them? They might 
have said—‘‘ The arbitrators have de- 
termined that what was done in Great 
Britain was right in International Law. 
Very well; then it is not necessary to 
use any diligence to prevent ships of war 
from being fitted out and armed to oper- 
ate against the commerce of a belli- 
gerent Power, for we assert that Great 
Britain did not use proper diligence.” 
The result, therefore, might have been 
to exonerate us from responsibility and 
pecuniary liabiality, but at the same 
time to leave the United States at liberty 
to represent the award as establishing it 
as a rule among nations that, whether 
they had neutrality laws, such as the 
United States and we ourselves had, or 
not, neutral Governments were not under 
any sort of obligation to use any dili- 
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gence to prevent the fitting out and ar- 
mament of ships of that description. 
Such a view as that would not have 
tended to satisfactory relations between 
the two countries; for if, in the case of 
a war in which Great Britain was in- 
volved, those who had participated in 
the irritation against us wished to con- 
nive at ships like the Alabama being 
fitted out against our commerce, the 
award would not in the least have stood 
in the way of such a disposition—nay 
it might rather have led to its more open 
indulgence. Ido not at all mean to say, 
that, in my view, the interest of Great 
Britain in this question is because she is, 
in general, more likely to be belligerent 
than neutral. I think that this country, 
if it were to have its own will and its 
own way, would never go to war at all, 
feeling that war, if voluntary, is a great 
crime and wickedness. That being so, I 
do not look forward to frequent wars on 
the part of this country. But that very 
feeling might be likely, under certain 
circumstances, to involve us in the dis- 
agreeable alternative either of having to 
go to war, or of submitting to such 
affronts and insults that our most 
honourable men and wisest statesmen 
would consider that war was the less 
evil. Suppose that in the background, 
that great country the United States, 
which ought to be our friend, was un- 
derstood to be in such a frame of mind 
as to be inclined to ally itself with our 
opponents, or at least not to be active in 
enforcing its neutrality laws against its 
own citizens, war, whether we intended 
it or not, might be the result. There- 
fore, a decision favourable to us might 
have left us in no respect better off, with 
regard to security, than we were before. 
By that mode of arbitration, no rule as 
to the future would have been agreed 
upon between the two countries. "What- 
ever was vague and disputable in In- 
ternational Law before, would have re- 
mained so still. On the other hand, if 
the award had been against us, it would 
still have laid down no rule whatever ; 
and the United States would have been 
quite entitled, if it suited their con- 
venience, to say, that they had succeeded 
in proving us wrong on the mere special 
circumstances of the particular case; and, 
for the future, to stand on the letter of 
their own laws, and say tous, as they did 
to Spain and Portugal before—‘‘ We 
shall put our laws in force whenever we 
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have sufficient information and proof of 
the facts, but we are not obliged to make 
a better or stronger law than’ we have 
already.” But whatever may be thought 
of the abstract merits or dangers of that 
arrangement, one thing at all events is 
certain—that Lord Clarendon, when he 
succeeded Lord Stanley in office, could 
not well do otherwise than ratify what 
Lord Stanley had done; and, from that 
time forward, this country became irre- 
vocably committed to the principle of 
arbitration on this subject, both by the 
action of Lord Stanley and by the sub- 
sequent concurrence of Lord Clarendon— 
Members of two successive Governments 
representing both the great parties in 
the State. Whether the course which 
had been adopted was wise or unwise, it 
was totally impossible for the present 
Government, in 1871, to avoid abiding 
by the offer of arbitration which they 
had made on the subject before. Mr. 
Fish said that a removal of the dif- 
ferences which arose during the Rebel- 
lion in America, with reference to these 
so-called Alabama claims, was essential 
to the restoration of cordial and amic- 
able relations between the two nations. 
It would have been a mere mockery to 
deal with the Fishery question, and other 
things, and to refuse to include this, 
when we were told that we never could 
have a restoration of amicable relations 
unless this was included. What, under 
this state of circumstances, ought to have 
been done? The first question is, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government should 
have simply insisted on the renewal of 
the Reverdy-Johnson Treaty. Was it 
reasonably possible for them to do so? 
Could it be supposed that the United 
States would, without modification, agree 
to the very thing which they had re- 
jected, so exposing themselves to the im- 
putation of having acted, only two years 
before, from mere passion and caprice? 
But, even if it might have been possible, 
my own opinion is, for the reasons which 
I have already given, that it would not 
have been desirable. The House will, I 
feel confident, agree with me, that it was 
desirable that arrangements should be 
made to obtain the greatest possible 
amountof security for a good understand- 
ing for thefuture, to insure us against acts 
of hostility in case we should be at war, 
and thereby prevent other countries from 
supposing that in case of war between us 
and them the United States would com- 
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mit acts of retaliation on our commerce. 
If we have obtained that for the future, 
we have get a very excellent thing, which 
we should not have got under the ar- 
rangement made by Lord Stanley with 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson. And, upon the 
whole, I am disposed to believe that we 
have obtained this benefit by the present 
Treaty. The manner in which the rules 
established by the Treaty are expressed, 
may be, and I think is, open to criticism. 
When it is said that ‘‘a neutral nation is 
bound”’ to observe these rules, it bears 
the appearance of an attempt todo athing 
which in point of fact is impossible— 
namely, to create for the future, by an 
agreement between two nations, new 
rules of International Law. We may 
make rules binding between the two 
nations, which in case all the civilized 
world adopted them, would no doubt be- 
come established rules of International 
Law ; but so long as they rest on a con- 
tract only between two nations, they are 
binding only on those two nations. I 
should certainly myself have liked the 
phraseology of these rules to be, in some 
respects, different from what itis. But 


it ought to be remembered that to nego- 
tiate a Treaty at Washington is a dif- 


ferent thing from negotiating a Treaty 
in London. With regard to forms of 
expression, the American Commissioners 
had an advantage, because they were at 
home and could at once communicate 
with their Government; whereas the 
British Commissioners, owingto the delay 
which would occur in communicating by 
letter with Her Majesty’s Government, 
and to the inconvenience, and difficulty 
also, of discussing the bearings of every 
turn of expression by telegraph, may 
have considered it better to waive verbal 
questions, when they thought they were 
agreed about matters of substance, than 
to run the risk of disturbing a good un- 
derstanding, once established, by two 
great punctiliousness about words. It is 
only fair to the Commissioners, to whom 
I think we owe a generous acknowledg- 
ment for their services, to remember this. 
We ought not to be too critical about the 
mere form of these rules, if the substance 
is, on the whole, satisfactory. I come, 
then, to the rules themselves. The 
first is, that 


“a neutral Government is bound to use due dili- 
gence to prevent the fitting out, arming, or equip- 
ping within its jurisdiction of any vessel, which it 
has reasonable ground to believe is intended to 
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cruise or to carry on war against a Power with 
which it is at peace, and also to use like due dili- 
gence to prevent the departure from its jurisdic. 
tion of any vessel intended to cruise or carry on 
war as above, such vessel having been specially 
adapted, in whole or in part, within such juris- 
diction to warlike use.” 

That appears to me to be a very good 
tule. What is meant by “due dili- 
gence?’’ I suppose it is meant that a 
neutral should use, within a reasonable 
sense, all the means legitimately in its 
power. It has been objected that the 
latter part of the rule departs from the 
former, because it does not repeat the 
words ‘‘ has reasonable ground to be- 
lieve;”’ but that, I think, is an ill- 
grounded criticism. ‘‘Like due dili- 
gence,”’ necessarily implies the reason- 
able ground for belief required by the 
former part of the rule; and if so, there 
was no necessity to repeat those words. 
We, by our present Foreign Enlistment 
Act, now possess ample powers to pre- 
vent the acts intended to be prohibited 
by this rule, and I cannot doubt that 
the United States will also pass an Act 
of Congress as stringent as the law 
which we passed last Session. The first 
rule, therefore, provides securities for 
the future, equally beneficial to the 
United States and to ourselves; it does 
so in terms with which our Government 
has, by our existing law, sufficient powers 
faithfully to comply ; and we are entitled 
to assume, that the good faith of the 
United States will lead them, without 
delay, to arm their Government with 
powers no less effectual for the same 
purpose. With regard to the second 
rule, I confess that when I first read it I 
was somewhat alarmed. I thought it 
was expressed with a degree of vague- 
ness which might be dangerous, and 
which might be extended to things which 
I did not think it possible the Commis- 
sioners could have meant. It is, that 
“a neutral Government is bound not to permit 
or suffer either belligerent to make use of its ports 
or waters as the base of naval operations against 
the other, or for the purpose of the renewal or 
augmentation of military supplies or arms, or the 
recruitment of men.” 


On this point, I was fortunate enough 
to elicit from the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government, in reply 
to a Question which I put to him on the 
13th of June last, the satisfactory answer 
that this second rule is understood by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and by the British 
and American Commissioners, as ap- 
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plying solely to vessels cruising or carry- 
ing on war, or intended to cruise or 
carry on war, against a belligerent, and 
not to the case of military supplies or 
arms exported for the use of a belli- 
gerent from neutral ports or waters in 
the ordinary course of commerce. The 
right hon. Gentleman proceeded further 
to state, upon the direct authority of 
General Schenck, the distinguished Mi- 
nister of the United States at this Court, 
that the President of the United States 
himself understood the rule in the same 
sense, and would be the first not only to 
admit and allow, but to contend for that 
construction of it. In the face of such 
an assurance, on the part of both of the 
great Powers who are parties to this 
Treaty, it would be unbecoming in me 
to criticize any longer the vagueness 
of the language in which this rule is 
couched; and without doubt this con- 
struction of it will be clearly laid before 
those other foreign Powers who are to 
be asked to accede to it. The third rule, 
being a mere corollary from the other 
two, requires no separate comment. So 


far, therefore, as these rules, interpreted 
and qualified in the manner explained 


by my right hon. Friend at the Head of 
the Government, apply to the future, we 
have gained the assurance of a good and 
useful understanding between the two 
nations, which would go far towards re- 
paying us for any pecuniary loss which 
we might possibly sustain in consequence 
of an award being founded upon these 
rules, instead of upon the principles of 
International Law which were actually 
in force at the time of the escape of the 
Alabama. The future observance of these 
rules, to which foreign nations are to be 
asked to accede, will, I think, tend to pro- 
mote a good understanding between all 
the Powers, and to preserve the peace of 
the world. In dealing with the question 
of the retrospective application of these 
rules to the matters in dispute, which we 
have agreed to refer to arbitration, the 
first observation which it occurs to me to 
make is, that it was not to be expected 
thatthe United States would have agreed 
to be bound by them in future, unless we 
had assented to their operation being 
made retrospective ; and therefore, if the 
rules were good in themselves, it was 
worth our while to run the risk of giv- 
ing the United States some advantage 
in the coming arbitration, which they 


would not otherwise have possessed, in 
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order to insure their adhesion to these 
rules. The choice was between two 
methods of procedure: the one, laying 
down the rules themselves, in terms, 
which might have been interpreted as 
expressing the view taken by the Com- 
missioners of the just measure and defi- 
nition of certain duties, incumbent on 
neutral nations as to these matters; so 
that their adoption for the future would 
carry with it, of necessity, a tacit admis- 
sion that they ought also to be applied 
as rules of judgment to the past; the 
other (which was that actually followed), 
reconciling the application of these rules 
of judgment to the past with the views 
and principles on which our Government 
have hitherto acted, and distinctly set- 
ting forth that, for the sake of securing 
a good understanding between the two 
countries, we agreed to be bound by con- 
ditions which, in our view, were not in 
force, as rules of International Law, or 
by international compact, at the time 
when the cause of dispute arose. Tome 
this course seems in every way prefer- 
able to the other. Itis,on our part, the 
most consistent andthe most honourable : 
it is also that which alone is in accord- 
ance with the plain and simple truth. 
Tell the truth, and shame the evil one, 
is a good maxim in public as well as 
private affairs. And, after all, by con- 
senting to the retrospective application 
of these rules, we have made a conceés- 
sion, which is greater in appearance 
than in substance. I do not mean to say 
that we have made no concession, or that 
it is not possible — though I think it 
ought not to be so, and I hope it will 
not be so—that this concession may in- 
volve the risk of our having damages 
awarded against us, from which we 
might otherwise have been free. There 
is, no doubt, a difference of some real 
importance between a compact or under- 
taking on the part of one nation with 
another—which, it may be argued, we 
have authorized the arbitrators to as- 
sume in this case—and the mere right 
of one nation to claim from another the 
bond fide enforcement, by the means in 
its power, of a municipal or national 
law, to the same effect. Of the latter 
right, the municipal’ or national law is 
necessarily the sole measure; but not of 
the former. Still, it is important to 
point out that, so far as the substance of 
the obligation as distinct from its foun- 
dation and origin is concerned, the un- 
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dertaking on our part, which the arbi- 
tratorsare to assume, does not materially, 
if at all, differ from the right which, at 
the time of these transactions, the United 
States confessedly had to call upon us to 
execute in good faith our own municipal 
law, as it was interpreted and under- 
stood by our Government; and which 
our Government actually, and in good 
faith, at the time undertook to do. The 
language of the first rule only differs 
from the substance of the 7th section of 
our own Foreign Enlistment Act, which 
was in force at that time, by introducing 
words to the effect that all vessels are to 
come within the ban, which, being in- 
tended for use by one of the belligerents, 
have been specially adapted in neutral 

orts, wholly or in part to warlike use. 

t' is perfectly true that Lord Chief 
Baron Pollock and Baron Bramwell, as 
well as other great legal authorities, 
thought that such words as these did not 
convey the true meaning of our then 
Foreign Enlistment Act ; which, in their 
opinion, was intended to imply only to 
those vessels which might be armed 
within our jurisdiction, eithercompletely, 
or at least so far as to leave our waters 
in a condition immediately to commence 
hostilities. But this was never the opi- 
nion of our Government; who, following 
the view taken by Barons Channell and 
Pigott, thought that the Act would also 
apply to cases in which vessels, though 
not so armed and equipped, were never- 
theless intended for the use of a belli- 
gerent as cruisers or ships of war, and, 
so far as their actual equipments might 
have been provided within British juris- 
diction, had been equipped—whether in 
a manner distinctively warlike, or not— 
with a view to that use. Therefore, the 
application of this rule retrospectively is 
not the introduction of so new and arbi- 
trary a hypothesis as to our obligations, 
as might have been supposed at first 
sight. The other rule, as interpreted by 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and by the 
Minister of the United States, corre- 
sponds in like manner with the 8th sec- 
tion of our Foreign Enlistment Act. It 
deals with the renewal or augmentation 
of warlike equipments of belligerent 
vessels. That clause indeed, in our old 
Foreign Enlistment Act, applied only to 
ships actually in the war service of a 
belligerent Power at the time when their 
equipment was augmented; whereas 
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this rule extends also to ships intended 
to be used for similar purposes of war 
service. But this difference does not go 
beyond matter to be found in the 7th 
section ; so that the two rules taken to- 
gether, with the authoritative interpre- 
tation which the second rule has received, 
do not exceed the obligation which we 
had imposed on ourselves by our formal 
municipal law. To conclude—Looking 
at all the circumstances, I, for my part, 
am well content to acquiesce in and ac- 
cept the recent arrangement, whatever 
may be its imperfections. I do not pro- 
pose to go into all those matters which 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles 
Adderley) has touched upon with much 
more authority, with reference to the 
colonial aspect of the question; but I 
may remark that I agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman that itis a blemish upon 
the Treaty, that the demands of Canada 
against the United States for the damage 
done by Fenian raiders should not have 
been included in its provisions. I am 
the more bound to say this, because the 
demahds of the United States against 
Canada with reference to the inroads of 
certain Confederates upon St. Alban’s 
were not only complied with, but antici- 
pated by the spontaneous action of the 
Canadian Legislature, which at once 
voted the money necessary to make good 
those losses. The United States might, 
I think, have been expected to feel, on 
calm consideration, that the principle of 
the reference which we have agreed to, 
applies at least as forcibly to those Fenian 
raids. Nevertheless, if by the arrange- 
ment which has been entered into, per- 
manent peace and goodwill should, as I 
trust, be secured between these two great 
countries, I, for one, am willing to pay a 
greater price for such a result than any 
which I can imagine the possibility of 
our having to pay under this Treaty. 
Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he felt it was impossible for him to add 
anything to the arguments advanced by 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer) in 
favour of the general principle and pro- 
visions of the Treaty, and with regard to 
the other questions raised by his right 
hon. Friend (Sir Charles Adderley), it 
might appear more proper that he should 
leave it to Her Majesty’s Government to 
answer questions and dispose of objec- 
tions which camo rather within their 
cognizance, than within the cognizance 
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of an individual Member of the late High 
Commission. Still, there were two con- 
siderations which induced him to trespass 
for a short time on the attention of the 
House. First of all, he desired to express 
a hope that his right hon. Friend would 
not press the Motion, because he could 
say, from his own experience in the con- 
duct of the negotiations, that although 
there existed a not inconsiderable amount 
of Correspondence between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Commissioners, it 
would not in his opinion be advantageous 
to anyone that that Correspondenceshould 
be given to the world. It was thought 
desirable, on all accounts, that the nego- 
tiations should be conducted with that 
freedom which was only possible among 
those who knew that their communica- 
tions with one another would be private, 
and more especially for these reasons— 
the questions the Commissioners had to 
deal with were of the most delicate cha- 
racter; they affected the good relations 
between two great Powers, and had given 
rise to much misunderstanding in times 
past, and lastly, inorder to settle them 
permgnently, and to bring about the 
establishment for a long time to come of 
thoroughly amicable relations between 
the two countries, it was desirable that 
the Commissioners should communicate 
among themselves in the freest and most 
unreserved manner, and that they should 
embody their conclusions in the form of 
documents which really represented the 
substance of all that passed, but which 
abstained from raising questions of an 
irritating character. In order to main- 
tain a thorough good feeling between the 
two countries, it was better, he felt con- 
vinced, that the matter should remain as 
at present, and that the public of Eng- 
land and America should see the result 
at which the Commissioners had arrived 
without going into allthe questions raised 
and discussed in the course of the nego- 
tiations. It had been remarked in dis- 
cussions out-of-doors, and in ‘‘ another 
place,” that, according to the Correspond- 
ence and Protocols laid on the Table, the 
British Commissioners appeared to have 
done nothing but assent to whatever was 
proposed by the American Commission- 
ers. That, however, was not at all the 
case. Long and animated discussions 
occurred on every point that was raised. 
Indeed, it often happened that days 
elapsed before an understanding was 
arrived at, and it would surely be most 
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unwise and unnecessary to renew the 
battles which had been fought in the 
State Department at Washington. All 
that was necessary to be known was the 
general course of the negotiations and 
thearguments which were finally adopted. 
The Government, he believed were pre- 
pared to give explanations on any point 
which might be raised; but he thought 
it undesirable to lay upon the Table of 
the House Correspondence of a confi- 
dential character. He seized that oppor- 
tunity of saying, on his own part and on 
the part of the other Commissioners who 
were not officially connected with the 
Government, that there was substantially 
no difference of opinion between them on 
any of the important points of the nego- 
tiations, and, therefore, it was not to pre- 
vent its being known that they were over- 
ruled in any manner by Her Majesty’s 
Government, that he thought the pro- 
duction of the Correspondence inexpe- 
dient. Undoubtedly the position of a 
Commissioner like himself, who was not 
officially connected with Her Majesty’s 
Government, was one of some delicacy ; 
but having undertaken the office, it 
would have been exceedingly difficult 
and improper for him to set up private 
and individual opinions—except in mat- 
ters of extreme importance and urgency 
—in the way of thwarting the arrange- 
ments that had to be made; but, how- 
ever, it might be assumed, and reason- 
ably too as he thought, that, the respon- 
sibility lying on the Government, the 
Commissioners were not all in accord as 
to the arrangements that were effected. 
Speaking, however, for himself, although 
he did not mean to say there might not 
have been points on which there was a 
slight difference of opinion, he must state 
that he never found himself in a position 
of that kind. He cordially acquiesced in 
all; and he most heartily rejoiced in the 
arrangements that had been made. If 
he might venture to refer to a saying that 
he had heard used out-of-doors, that that 
was a Treaty of which everyone was glad 
and nobody proud, he spoke for himself 
as the exception which proved the rule— 
and he believed he could speak for the 
rest—that they were all proud of having 
had a share in that Treaty. He however 
would go further, and say that he could 
hardly understand the frame of mind of 
those who used that expression ; for if it 
meant that the Treaty was one of which 
the Commission had reason to beashamed 
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and it would not be a Treaty of which 
anyone had reason to be glad. But it 
was important thatthey should be jealous 
of national honour ; and if there was any- 
thing in that Treaty that in any way de- 
rogated from the national honour, it 
must be a Treaty for which they ought 
not to be glad, but for which they ought 
to be sorry. But the Treaty did not 
derogate from national honour; on the 
contrary, national honour both justified 
and demanded it. In making those re- 
marks, he wished to guard himself from 
being supposed to give to the Commis- 
sioners any of the credit which more pro- 
perly belonged to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in that matter. It was, in fact, the 
Government who decided on the basis of 
the negotiations, and who were respon- 
sible for the arrangements which had 
been made. His right hon. Friend had 
remarked on five points. He complained 
of the manner in which the negotiations 
were commenced ; he complained of their 
having given precedence to the Alabama 
claims in preference to the Fisheries; he 
complained of the introduction of the 
new rules; he complained of the omis- 
sion of any stipulations with regard to 
the claims in respect of the Fenian raids ; 
and he complained of their having intro- 
duced into the Treaty, a limit of time 
with regard to the claims of British sub- 
jects, whereas there was no limit of time 
with respect to the Alabama claims. 
With regard to one or two of those 
points, and especially the last, hethought 
his right hon. Friend had hardly read 
sufficiently the course of the negotiations. 
It was perfectly true that the claims of 
British subjects were limited to certain 
dates, which dates were intended to cor- 
respond with the period of the American 
Civil War. That was thought the most 
convenient way of describing those 
claims. But with regard to the claims 
arising out of the acts of the Alabama 
and other vessels of the same class, there 
was no necessity whatever for stating 
any limit of time, because what they had 
to deal with was the action of the dif- 
ferent vessels, and that sufficiently indi- 
cated the claims in question. If the 
Commissioners had spoken of British 
claims generally there might have been 
cases sent in of a miscellaneous cha- 
racter, not included in the arbitration, 
and that might have prolonged the 
period of settlement. But with regard 
to the claims arising out of the action of 
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those vessels, they considered that in- 
stead of being to blame for the division 
that was one of the most successful 
features in the whole Treaty. The hon. 
and learned Member for Richmond (Sir 
Roundell Palmer) in his observations as 
to the advantage which the Treaty pos- 
sessed over the Conventions which had 
been previously negotiated, remarked 
that the Convention which had been 
negotiated, but not adopted, had allowed 
the introduction of a number of claims 
which could never have been admitted. 
In fact they were so vague that it would 
have been possible for the Americans to 
have raised a number of questions which 
the Commissioners were unwilling to 
submit to arbitration. They might have 
raised the question with regard to the 
recognition of belligerency ; with regard 
to constructive damages arising out of 
this recognition of belligerency ; and a 
number of other matters which this 
country could not admit. But if hon. 
Gentlemen would look to the terms of 
the Treaty actually contracted they would 
see that the Commissioners followed the 
subjects very closely by making a re- 
ference only to a list growing out of the 
acts of particular vessels, and in so doing 
shut out a large class of claims which 
the Americans had previously insisted 
upon, but which the Commissioners had 
prevented from being raised before the 
arbitrators. He contended, therefore, 
that the Joint High Commission had 
upon that point worked substantial ad- 
vantage rather than injury to that coun- 
try. His right hon. Friend (Sir Charles 
Adderley) had made it a ground of com- 
plaint that the Commission gave prece- 
dence to the Alabama claims over the 
question of the Canadian Fisheries ; but 
that complaint was based upon a mis- 
conception of the facts of the case. 
Undoubtedly, the Commission grew out 
of a proposal to refer to a Commission 
the questions arising upon the Canadian 
Fisheries. The American Government, 
when the proposal was made to them, 
made it a condition that the same Com- 
mission should take cognizance of other 
questions, amongst them being the sub- 
ject of the Alabama claims; and that 
was agreed to, and rightly so. But 
when they came to consider the question 
they did not give precedence to the 
Alabama claims or the Fisheries. On the 
contrary, they considered in what order 
the questions should be taken up, and 
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the very first was the question of the 
Fisheries. At the first meeting for busi- 
ness of the Commissioners, the first 
question considered was the question of 
the Fisheries ; and they arrived at acon- 
clusion on the basis upon which that 
question should be discussed. After 
that had been settled they went into the 
Alabama question. It was necessary to 
communicate with the Canadian autho- 
rities, and to get estimates of the value 
of the Fisheries. It was necessary to 
carry on a great many communications, 
and from time to time those questions 
were taken up. Therefore it was not 
true that the Commissioners gave pre- 
ference to the Alabama claims. ‘The 
question of the manner and time in and 
at which the negotiations were com- 
menced was one on which it was more 
proper that the Government should 
speak than himself; but he might say 
he was perfectly satisfied, from what he 
heard whilein America that Her Majesty’s 
Government did wisely in taking the op- 
portunity that offered of commencing 
the negotiations which had resulted in 
the Treaty now under discussion, and 
they would have acted unjustifiably if 
they had neglected the opportunity. 
What was the position of affairs? That 
country had departed from the course 
which they at first pursued, of saying 
that they declined to look into questions 
in dispute, and they said they were 
willing to submit the question of the 
English liability to arbitration. It was 
then scarcely possible for that country to 
withdraw from that position. It was 
true that having offered to submit to 
arbitration, and the offer having been 
refused, England could have refused 
arbitration. But other matters had 
come under the consideration of the 
Government, and it being desirable to 
come to a settlement, the Americans said 
they could not settle those things without 
settling also the Alabama question, and 
they were willing to go into all those 
matters. It would not have been right 
for the Government to have declined 
that. They proposed that the whole of 
those questions should be referred to a 
Commission, not to settle the question, 
but to consider what should be the mode 
of settlement. The American Govern- 
ment felt very strongly that an arbitra- 
tion of a loose and general character 
would have settled no principle whatever; 
but that a settlement of differences 
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between the two countries in the inte- 
rests of peace generally was most de- 
sirable. He thought those had been the 
views of the American Government, and 
that they were sound at the bottom, 
although they might from time to time 
have been stated in a somewhat unplea- 
sant tone, and been accompanied by lan- 
guage calculated to irritate and offend 
certain classes in this country. He was 
satisfied that the result which had come 
of the negotiation, and which had even- 
tuated in the Treaty and the clauses 
embodied in it, was a result for which 
all parties concerned ought to feel satis- 
fied, for it would not have been satis- 
factory to have patched up that parti- 
cular quarrel on a basis unlikely to 
afford a permanent settlement of the 
question. The arrangement not only 
opened the door for the settlement of a 
detrimental, difficult, and disagreeable 
dispute between the two countries, but 
would lay the foundation of important 
rules and important principles of Inter- 
national Law, which would be for the 
benefit of peace, and the general inter- 
ests of the whole world. He could 
hardly believe that anyone, looking at 
the position of England, and considering 
what the commerce and navigation of 
England was, and what were her rela- 
tions with the whole world, could doubt 
that it was of great importance that 
they should establish certain rules for 
the protection of their commerce in time 
of war. [Mr. Barture Cocnrane: No, 
no!] There could be no doubt that if 
England were to go to war her commerce 
might be seriously injured by predatory 
incursions on the part of other States, 
and especially of America, and that it 
would weaken their position in the eyes 
of the world, and enable them to speak 
with less authority than they would 
otherwise do in its councils. [Mr. 
CavenpisH Bentinck: No, no!] He 
would venture to ask the hon. and 
learned Member for Whitehaven who 
cried ‘‘No, no!” whether he did not 
consider that in any case in which Eng- 
land was concerned it was a matter of 
importance to consider whether Eng- 
land might see America friendly or hos- 
tile? If the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said it was a matter of no import- 
ance he could understand that argu- 
ment; but it appeared to him to be a 
matter so simple as to require no demon- 
stration. It might be that they would 
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be perfectly able to protect their com- 
merce, and that it would be unwise for 
any nation to interfere; but the ques- 
tion was, whether they were in the posi- 
tion in which they would like to be if 
they were attacked? Was it not of im- 
portance in any complication between 
them and another Power for that Power 
to say—‘‘If England goes to war we 
can find plenty of Alabamas;” or— 
‘‘ We can see no use in making such an 
attempt, because America will not con- 
sent to anything of the sort.’’ He should 
say that was a very moderate proposi- 
tion. But he would go further, and say 
that it was of great importance to estab- 
lish peace not only with respect to 
their position in the councils of Europe 
and of the world, but also in that which 
assisted them in the development of 
their great colonial Empire. Did that 
not affect the position of their colonies? 
Did it not affect the prosperity of the 
Dominion of Canada? He should like to 
know what part of the British Empire was 
so interested in having a good understand- 
ing between England and America as 
that Dominion? It had been said that in 
some matters connected with the Treaty 
theinterests of Canada had been sacrificed. 


[Mr. Bartire Cocurane: Hear, hear !] 
Now, he wanted to know in what way. 
He ventured to say that if there was one 
portion of the British Empire for the 
benefit of which the Treaty had been 
concluded it was the Dominion of Ca- 


nada. And if it could be shown that in 
any minor details Canada had not got 
as good a bargain as she might have 
done, still he contended that the result 
was so great as to outweigh any small 
interest. [An hon. Member: New 
Brunswick. | He denied that New Bruns- 
wick was a loser in any respect by the 
Treaty. What did that great Dominion 
want ? She was now organizing her- 
self, and spreading herself over an enor- 
mous area, possessing enormous unde- 
veloped resources, which required confi- 
dence, peace, and time for their develop- 
ment. She was situated on the frontier 
of another country, which, however well 
disposed to England, was of a restless 
and energetic character, and between 
that country and Canada causes of jea- 
lousy and misunderstanding might from 
time to time easily occur, for, he thought, 
there always would be small questions 
arising along the border line of the 
United States and Canada. But it was 
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for the interests of the United States as 
well as for the interests of Canada, that 
Canada should prosper and be able to 
develop her resources. He believed that 
the idea of annexation, although popular 
with a small section of politicians, did 
not find much favour in the United 
States. But if jealousy and bad feeling 
between that country and the United 
States should arise, what portion of the 
Empire would be the first to suffer? 
They might safely defy the power of the 
United States in so far as their interests 
were concerned; but Canadian commerce 
and credit would be the first to suffer. 
Therefore it was of the highest import- 
ance that a state of feeling which was 
uncomfortable between that country and 
the United States should for the sake of 
this country, and of the peace of the 
world, be put an end to. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the Isle of Wight (Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane) had cheered when he said it 
was alleged that the interests of Canada 
had been sacrificed. He would ask what 
interests of Canada had been sacrificed ? 
There was the question of the Fish- 
eries. Everyone admitted that Canada 
was rightly in possession of her own 
Fisheries. That right had been confirmed 
by the fact that she was capable of 
making an arrangement for the admis- 
sion of the United States fishermen for 
a term of years. Did she admit them 
for nothing? Not at all. She claimed 
for her fishermen a market for their fish, 
and when it was said that Canada com- 
plained, he wished to know whether the 
fishermen of Canada complained or other 
parties? He believed that the fishermen 
of Canada, although they would have 
been glad to get a little more, did not 
complain in the way which had been 
spoken of, and that they considered they 
had got a quid pro quo in the admission 
of their fish to the principal markets. 
The markets in which their fish was dis- 
posed of were the markets of the United 
States. And how was the matter looked 
upon in the United States? A Petition 
had been presented from Gloucester, in 
Massachusetts, complaining that the bar- 
gain was in favour of the Canadian 
Fishery and injurious to the American 
Fishery, and General Butler, in rather 
strong language, had denounced the bar- 
gain as a bad one for the fishermen of 
the United States. Therefore, what had 
happened was simply what happened in 
most bargains—both sides wanted more 
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than they could get, and consequently 
declared that they had the worst of it. 
But even if they had got the worst of 
the bargain the matter might be re- 
ferred to arbitration. If a fair view was 
taken of the question, he believed it 
would be found that a considerable sum 
would be payable to the Canadians for 
the advantages which the American 
fishermen had obtained. The bargain 
was a gain to both parties, but it was a 
greater gain to the Americans. But it 
was said—‘‘ What you have really failed 
to do is this—you have given away our 
Fisheries, and have failed to get for us 
what we value far more than money— 
the Reciprocity Treaty ?’”’ But free trade 
was a point in which both Canada and 
America were far behind ourselves. He 
admitted that it was of great importance 
to Canada to get free admission for her 
produce into the United States. It would 
have been desirable, if Canada could, to 
have obtained a renewal of the Recipro- 
city Treaty; but that was a matter to 
which the Americans entertained con- 
siderable objection, and it was clear that 
the renewal of the Treaty would not have 
been conceded. Would it, then, have 
been right to sacrifice an arrangement 
which was clearly for the benefit of 
Canada because the Reciprocity Treaty 
could not be obtained? It was a ques- 
tion of some delicacy; but it was clear 
that they were more likely to get a re- 
duction of duties in America on the pro- 
ductions of Canada by leaving the matter 
to work itself out than by insisting on 
the Reciprocity Treaty as a condition. 
The Americans said—‘‘ If England and 
Canada are so anxious tohave that Treaty, 
and are ready to make so valuable a 
concession, there must be something very 
good for them in the bargain, and if it 
is good for them it must be bad for us.” 
This feeling led them to think that a 
reduction of duties would have a preju- 
dicial effect on themselves. He believed 
that progress of the doctrines of free 
trade in America, although slow, was 
perfectly certain—that as Western States 
developed themselves, and gained more 
and more the power in the councils of 
the Union, they would carry out the 
doctrines of free trade with Canada for 
their own benefit. The present arrange- 
ment was one of a temporary character, 
and Canada 10 or 12 years hence would 
be in a better position for negotiating 
than she was at the present moment. 
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She would have completed her commu- 
nication from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
—her system of canal navigation, her 
works on the St. Lawrence—and would 
become the high road for the great West- 
ern States. Hetherefore felt perfectly con- 
vinced that they were acting directly in 
the interests of Canada herself in not 
pressing this question prematurely, and 
in directing the attention of Canada to 
that which was really of primary im- 
portance to her—namely, the consolida- 
tion of her Dominion, the maintenance 
of peace with her neighbour, and the 
completion of her great lines of commu- 
nication by river, by canal, and by rail- 
way. He was speaking upon matters 
that had better have been left to others ; 
but perhaps he should take notice of 
one observation that had been made by 
his hon. and learned Friend opposite 
the Member for Richmond. He referred 
to a certain amount of ambiguity as 
existing in the second of the rules, and 
which it was possible might be held to 
impede the ordinary operation of com- 
merce, the importation of munitions of 
war. It certainly was not very easy to 
be very precise in the arrangement of 
every article. Very often there was 
difficulty and some little confusion as to 
the particular choice of language in con- 
sequence of the difficulty of telegraphic 
communication, and perhaps some better 
phraseology might have been used to 
make the matter clear to the whole world. 
But the question whether that particular 
rule was open to the objection that had 
been urged was raised before they had 
left America, and before the Treaty was 
confirmed by the Senate, and the matter 
was very carefully considered by the 
Commissioners, aided by Mr. Barnard 
and by the best authorities in America, 
and it was also discussed by some lead- 
ing Senators of authority in that matter, 
and there was a universal agreement 
that the intention of the clause was to 
limit the rule to cases of naval opera- 
tions. It was obvious that the opposite 
rule had always been acted on by the 
American Government, and had been pro- 
minently put forward by Lord Clarendon 
in his communication with the German 
Powers, and any other meaning would 
involve this absurdity—that what was 
prohibited by sea was allowed by land. 
Although, however, it was perfectly clear 
what was the intention of the United 
States and England—that it was to limit 
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the rule to naval operations only, it 
would still be a matter of importance, 
if we came to invite other nations to 
accede to that clause, that we should 
leave no room for doubt as to the mean- 
ing of the rule. He believed he was 
correct in saying that communications 
had passed between Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the Government of the 
United States that if any other country 
were invited to accede to this clause 
that point should be cleared up. He 
would only, in conclusion, say that for 
his part he was perfectly convinced that 
the spirit in which that Treaty was ne- 
gotiated by England, and accepted and 
negotiated by America, was a spirit of 
the utmost friendliness and cordiality ; 
that the spirit in which the negotiation 
between the Commissioners was con- 
ducted — although they certainly tried 
on both sides to get the best terms for 
their own country, and occasionally 
argued pretty closely— the spirit dis- 
played throughout was one of entire 
friendliness and confidence ; and he was 
fully persuaded that throughout the 
United States there was but one feel- 
ing upon the general questions involved 
in that Report, and that was a feeling 
of satisfaction that questions of differ- 
ence, that might have grown under dif- 
ferent circumstances to something un- 
pleasant and even threatening, had been 
put an end to. They heard from time 
to time incautious language used here 
in reference to that great country, and 
undoubtedly there was extraordinary 
language used in public journals and 
elsewhere in America in reference to 
our own country ; but he entirely denied 
that if it was wanted to get up a popu- 
lar cry there was none that would be so 
popular as one against England. He 
did not deny that if they thought that 
England was not treating them with 
justice, or was treating them with con- 
tumely, a cry against England might 
find great support among many Ameri- 
cans; but what they desired above all 
things was the prosperity of England 
coupled with friendship between that 
country and the United States ; and that 
they should be treated with the same 
friendliness with which they treated 
other nations. They did not desire that 
they should treat them as spoilt children, 
but in the same way as they treated 
France or Germany. They were quite 
prepared to their having differences with 
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them occasionally, and they would dis- 
pute with them upon such questions in 
the same spirit as was displayed by other 
nations. He ventured to say that the 
peculiar susceptibility of America, as to 
what they thought contumacious or un- 
friendly on the part of this country, was 
no proof that their feeling was against 
England, but that there was an excep- 
tional desire to stand well with England ; 
and there never was a time when it was 
more desirable for the maintenance of 
the foremost position of England in the 
councils of Europe and of the world with 
respect to the maintenance of peace, and 
for the development of the great colonial 
Empire of England — the interests of 
which he thought we were hardly suffi- 
ciently alive to — and for maintaining, 
supporting, and consolidating a good 
understanding between all branches of 
the great Anglo-Saxon race—there never 
was a time when they had a greater op- 
portunity, and at which a greater re- 
sponsibility rested upon them than at 
that moment, and he firmly believed that 
the Treaty of Washington, although it 
might be open to captious observations, 
and might possibly contain some real 
defects, was, as a whole, a great step 
in the promotion and towards the attain- 
ment of that desirable end. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am very 
desirous, as I may not have another op- 
portunity during the present Session, of 
making some few remarks before this 
discussion closes, and especially so as 
upon my part these remarks need only 
be of an agreeable character. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Stafford- 
shire (Sir Charles Adderley) has been 
the critic of the Treaty of Washington 
upon this occasion; but subject to some 
few exceptions, I do not think that even 
his judgment on it has been very unfa- 
vourable, for he closed his speech with a 
fervent aspiration, and an anticipation 
that the general result would be fa- 
vourable to goodwill, peace, and inter- 
national cordiality ; and as to the points 
on which he bestowed most of his time 
as to that assemblage, the points that 
touch the interests of Canada, he gave a 
very weighty opinion that Canada had 
reason to congratulate herself on the re- 
sult of that negotiation. It is not ne- 
cessary, and, indeed, it would be almost 
impertinent in me, after the masterly 
argument of my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Richmond (Sir Roundell 
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Palmer), to attempt to enter into these 
questions at large; but I wish to say, 
with respect to the American War, how 


entirely just were the remarks of my. 


hon. and learned Friend. The truth is, 
we live in a time when the duties of 
neutrals are becoming more and more 
delicate and difficult ; and of all neutrals 
there are none whose position is attended 
with anything like the amount of diffi- 
culty which attaches to those of Eng- 
land, when war occurs among other 
countries of the world ; for in truth, the 
difficulties of those duties vary with the 
amount of complication of the foreign 
relations of this country. I know no 
country that has so large a proportion of 
its energy in foreign commerce that has 
so extensive foreign relations; and we 
have recently had anxious and not pain- 
ful experience that, make what efforts 
we will, it will not be possible for us 
wholly to avoid suspicion and offence 
when these great occasions of conflict 
occur. Since the American War we have 
had to deal with the war between France 
and Germany. Upon this last occasion 
nobody could suppose that there was 
any predisposition of any sort in the 
mind of this country, or of the Govern- 
ment, unduly and improperly to favour 
one party or prejudice the other; yet it 
is fresh in the memory of all on how 
many points we failed to give satisfac- 
tion, and our honest endeavours were 
frustrated. I do not wish to imply that 
in any case we ought to object to these 
complaints, or wonder that they are 
made. They are the natural results of 
the excited minds of men engaged in 
desperate conflict, and of the difficult 
and delicate nature of the questions 
themselves with which neutrals, as neu- 
trals, have to deal; but I believe that 
uprightness of intention and due and 
reasonable care, with due diligence, will 
be sufficient to secure, in the first in- 
stance, an avoidance of quarrel, and 
ultimately, in moments of calm and 
tranquillity, a general acknowledgment 
that our conduct has been honest, and 
that we have not knowingly passed from 
the path of justice either to the right 
hand or to the left. With regard to the 
case of America, while there were many 
circumstances to account for the peculiar 
sensitiveness it had exhibited on that 
question, there were circumstances in 
the conduct of the British Government— 
plain, palpable and undeniable—which 
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in the mind of every impartial man must 
show that there was not only a desire 
on the part of this country and of its 
Government to maintain its neutrality, 
but a desire to make extraordinary 
efforts for the purpose of indicating that 
design. Some of those circumstances 
have been referred to by my hon. and 
learned Friend to-night; others of them 
are such as from their nature it would 
be hardly generous or fair, particularly 
at the present time, to refer to; but 
there are one or two which I do not 
think have ever been fully under the 
notice even of the public of this country. 
And yet it is only fair to the noble Earl 
(Earl Russell), fair to the Government 
of the day, and fair to Great Britain as 
a nation, that those who care for the 
subject should bear in mind one of them, 
which really is a subject that has been 
fully considered in the negotiation in 
which my right hon. Friend opposite 
the Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) has borne a distinguished 
part, and with respect to him and to the 
part which he has borne in it, if I do not 
further dwell upon it now, it is because 
I have had previous occasions of offering 
him, on the part of the Government, my 
cordial acknowledgments. That subject 
is the Straits of San Juan. The negoti- 
ation between the two Governments on 
that subject was in full activity during 
the year 1860; and I think it was at the 
close of that year that the Government 
of Great Britain, which felt the diffi- 
culties of the question, tendered to the 
Government of the United States a set- 
tlement by way of arbitration. They had 
received no answer to that proposal at 
the time when the troubles in America 
occurred. Had there been the least un- 
generous disposition on the part of the 
Government of England, how favourable 
an opportunity —I would almost say 
how fair an opportunity, because it 
would only have been the exercise of an 
undoubted right—for England to have 
pressed for an answer to the proposal, 
and how difficult would have been the 
position of the American Government if 
it had been disposed to refuse the pro- 
posal of the British Government for an 
arbitration in the case of the Straits 
of San Juan! But although we saw no 
other mode in which the question could 
be settled, it was allowed to stand over 
without reply or notice of any kind from 
the |Government of America, from the 
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autumn of 1860, if I remember rightly, 
until long after the troubles of America 
had reached their conclusion; and it 
is impossible to conceive a more emphatic 
instance of fair, liberal—I think that is 
a moderate description—and considerate 
treatment on the part of the Govern- 
ment of this country. There is another 
instance worth mentioning, and it is the 
instance of the flotilla which was built in 
this country for the Government of China. 
That flotilla was built and intended to 
be manned by British officers and crews. 
It was so manned; but it was found 
difficult to arrange the relations between 
the British naval force so organized and 
the official persons of the Government of 
China. The Government of China de- 
termined—as they were perfectly entitled 
to determine—that they would break up 
the flotilla, and I fearlessly affirm that 
with respect to responsibility for that 
flotilla we had absolutely none whatever, 
and I believe I am also entitled to say 
that the vessels of which it was com- 
posed were vessels of exceedingly small 
value according to British ideas for the 
purposes of the British Navy. And yet, 
Sir, for fear the slightest whisper should 
go forth, and the slightest plausible sus- 
picion arise that these vessels when cast 
upon the market of the world had been 
so cast with a view to their purchase by 
the Confederates, in order to be used 
against the Government of the United 
States, the Government of this country 
at once determined to become the pur- 
chasers of those vessels; and I affirm 
that you cannot quote from the history 
of nations a more remarkable instance 
of the disposition to give the largest in- 
terpretation to the obligations of neu- 
trality. As respects the Government of 
the United States I will even venture to 
go one step further, and with reference 
particularly to the last instance which I 
have mentioned, I will not hesitate to 
express the opinion that if the fortunes of 
that war had been different—if the Con- 
federates had succeeded in establishing 
their independence, and if they had in 
such an instance as that called us to ac- 
count for the manner in which, towards 
them, we had fulfilled the duties of neu- 
trality, I hope we should have had a 
complete and good case to make out; but 
I am by no means sure that we could 
have confronted them with the same 
confidence of having done that which 
was fair, which we now feel with regard 
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to the Government of the United States, 
Well, Sir, the war passed by, and the 
present Government, when they came 
into Office, found themselves happy in 
being able to commit the foreign rela- 
tions of this country to the charge of 
Lord Clarendon. Lord Clarendon was 
a man who brought to the dealing with 
that great subject every advantage that 
a statesman could possess—great ability, 
long experience, and singular cordiality 
with all the Colleagues with whom he 
ever was in contact, extended celebrity, 
much influence on the Continent of 
Europe, and that union of every charm 
of manner, with a kindly heart. which 
had the effect of making his presence 
the centre of light and warmth wherever 
he appeared. This, Sir, was the first 
question to which Lord Clarendon had 
to address himself, and I think that, 
notwithstanding the liberal arguments 
with which my hon. and learned Friend 
has shown the positive disadvantages 
of the unlimited and undefined arbitra- 
tion that was then before him—in con- 
trast, I mean, with the nature of the 
arbitration now proposed—the House will 
feel that Lord Clarendon judged wisely in 
the interest of this country in taking up 
the labours of the present Lord Derby, 
not merely from regard to the spirit and 
manner in which those labours had been 
conducted, and which were deserving of 
every praise, but likewise from regard 
to the nature and wise consideration of 
the political exigencies that were be- 
fore him. Well, Sir, the wish of Lord 
Clarendon and of the Government was 
frustrated by the refusal of the American 
Senate—a refusal which we all lamented 
at the time, and on which, perhaps, 
comments might be made. And yet at 
the point at which we have now arrived, 
so great is the advantage of having 
arrived at an arrangement that proceeds 
upon a basis more definite and clear, 
and that contains within itself so much 
of guarantee for the future, that if ever 
one was disposed to feel displeased and 
critical with respect either to the refusal 
of the American Senate or with respect 
to the nature of some of the arguments 
and representations that were laid be- 
fore it, all these feelings we may now 
safely dismiss from our minds, and 
look tranquilly in the face the nature of 
the Treaty that we have to consider. 
Sir, my right hon. Friend the Member 
for North Staffordshire complains mildly 
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—as he always does, but still he does 
complain—that we became petitioners to 
the United States for the re-opening of 
negotiations. He says the United States 
had placed themselves in the wrong, and 
that there we ought to have left them 
until they should show some signs of 
repentance, and themselves request us to 
re-open the negotiations. My right hon. 
Friend also stands in particular upon 
this—that with respect to the Fishery 
question in Canada, although it was for 
the interests of Canada a settlement 
should be arrived at, it was still more 
important for the interests of the United 
States. I am not careful to follow my 
right hon. Friend into that controversy. 
I would not undertake to determine 
whether it was more important for 
Canada and for the British Empire or 
for America to settle that question. It 
appears to me that when two individuals 
have a difference, or two nations have a 
difference, whichever has the greater 
interest and whichever has the smaller, 
that nation deserves praise which is 
most ready to promote a proposal for the 
settlement of that difference. With re- 


spect to the Alabama claims, it was im- 


possible for us, after what had happened, 
to undertake the initiative ; but my right 
hon. Friend will see that, having as we 
had these other matters open, and re- 
quiring settlement, it was a great advan- 
tage that by proposing a negotiation 
upon the Fisheries and the colonial 
questions, we were able to relieve the 
American Government from what I be- 
lieve they themselves felt to be a false 
position. My right hon. Friend has 
so characterized it— but his generous 
mind would be the last to take ad- 
vantage of the fact that it was diffi- 
cult for the Americans, and impos- 
sible for us to propose a negotiation 
upon the Alabama claims. Now, the 
proposal which it was open to us to 
make with respect to the colonial ques- 
tions at once removed the difficulty from 
the path of the American Government, 
and enabled them to take upon them- 
selves the responsibility which they 
would otherwise have been unwilling to 
assume, and put the whole of these 
questions in the position in which they 
were then placed. My right hon. Friend 
also complained that the Alabama ques- 
tion, having been thus in a certain sense 
treated, as to time at least, as secon- 
dary and collateral by the Govern- 
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ment, has primarily occupied the time 
and attention of the negotiators. Cer- 
tainly, Sir, and why not? First of all, 
it was the greatest question; and se- 
condly, it was the question which formed 
the sine gud non in the minds of Ameri- 
cans to the settlement of any other 
question ; and that desire on the part of 
Americans to settle the question of the 
Alabama claims became an effective in- 
strument in the hands of the British ne- 
gotiators for obtaining better terms than 
it would be otherwise possible for them 
to obtain. My right hon. Friend is 
perfectly just in what he says about the 
advantages connected with this settle- 
ment. But I doubt if even these 
advantages could have been obtained 
were it not that, the case of the 
Alabama being before the negotiators, 
the Americans were desirous of going 
further than they would otherwise have 
done, with the view of settling those 
claims. There is another point raised 
by my right hon. Friend, one which re- 
lates to the different dates fixed for the 
claims of the British Government on the 
American, and of the American Govern- 
ment on that of Great Britain. I trust 
he has been satisfactorily answered by 
my right hon. Friend (Sir Stafford 
Northcote); but there is another ques- 
tion, with regard to which I fully admit 
Iam not able to make him so satisfac- 
tory an answer, and that is with respect to 
the Fenian claims. It would have been 
just and fair that those Fenian claims 
should have been included; but, of 
course, it is not to be supposed that be- 
cause they are not included in this set- 
tlement they have therefore ceased to ex- 
ist. They remain in all their fulness. We 
are charged withthem. It is our duty to 
see that the just claims of Canada grow- 
ing out of these transactions in their 
relation with America are not in any way 
disparaged. But if he asks us why these 
claims were not included in the present 
settlement, we say because we were un- 
able to include them, and because we 
did not think it right to abandon and 
sacrifice the whole of these extensive 
arrangements on account of not being 
able to bring within the scope of them 
that single and comparatively limited 
point. I make the statement frankly. 
I regret the fact ; but I know that Par- 
liament and the country will not do 
otherwise than approve the course we 
took. Sir, I think I have now noticed 
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the principal points raised by my right 
hon. Friend, with the exception of the 
main one, with regard to which he al- 
most adopted a declamatory tone. He 
said the reference to be made to an ar- 
bitrator amounted simply to this—whe- 
ther, in 1861, England had fulfilled rules 
which only came into existence in 1871. 
He said magnanimity was a very good 
thing, but that they were changing the 
standard of right, and passing almost 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. I 
refer for answer to my hon. and learned 
Friend behind me the Member for Rich- 
mond. I agree that it would be wholly 
unworthy for us to abandon the ground 
in principle which had been taken up 
by the Government of Lord Palmerston, 
not only because many of us are respon- 
sible for the proceedings of that Govern- 
ment, but because there ought to be a 
continuity in the Government of a great 
country. But my hon. and learned 
Friend has pointed out to us, with the 
utmost clearness and force, that there are 
two kinds of obligations binding on a 
neutral—one arising out of International 
law, and another arising out of muni- 
cipal law. I will not adda single word, 
but for my own part and that of the Go- 
vernment adopt that view of the case in 
which he has shown that the principle 
embodied in the rules in the Treaty of 
Washington are the very principles for 
which the Executive Government of this 
country contended in the Courts of this 
country, and which, therefore, it was 
not too much for the American Govern- 
ment to expect we should be prepared to 
act on in coming to an ultimate settle- 
ment. There is no doubt that a great 
concession has been made to America ; 
but that great concession lies in this— 
that we have consented to go to arbitra- 
tion as to whether there was any defect 
in the administration of our own muni- 
cipal law. That is undoubtedly what 
may be called stretching somewhat the 
measure of a strict necessity with re- 
gard to the fulfilment of international 
duties. Is there anything unreasonable 
in that principle? I do not think it 
shows any disparagement to honour. 
But be that as it may, this concession 
which has been made to the United 
States, so far as regards the specifica- 
tions contained in the rules, my right 
hon. Friend has shown us we have had 
nothing to add to claims which America 
was already able to establish against us 
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out of our own mouths, while we have 
obtained the basis of that understanding 
between the two countries which I hope 
will harden and widen into an Inter. 
national Law for the benefit of the 
world. There has been in some minds 
a supposition, which I take to be quite 
idle, that this arbitration is a phan- 
tasm conjured up by us to cover, under 
decent forms, a foregone conclusion of 
defeat. Sir, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and on my own part, I beg most 
emphatically to disclaim the slightest 
approach to any such view or intention. 
This arbitration will be real, honest, and 
energetic, though no doubt a friendly 
contention. All the resources of argu- 
ments and knowledge and legal skill 
will be used for the purpose of establish- 
ing the right conduct of England and her 
fulfilment of her international duties, 
and the same, no doubt, will be done on 
the part of America, for the two coun- 
tries will enter into it as a perfectly real, 
though amicable contest, subject only to 
this consideration — that as they are 
bound by honour, they will either of 
them accept the result, whatever that 
may be. Such is a statement of the case, 
so far as it is necessary for me to touch 
it, after the speech of my hon. and 
learned Friend, and after the speech of 
my right hon. Friend who has just sat 
down (Sir Stafford Northcote) ; and I 
have only further to say that I observe 
with the utmost satisfaction the spirit of 
dispassionate calm with which the whole 
matter has been considered in this coun- 
try. There has been, on the one hand, 
a free development of those friendly and 
fraternal feelings which I trust the 
English race in England will always 
entertain towards the English race in 
America. We are extending and im- 
proving communications, and with each 
addition of knowledge the vulgar errors 
as to the feelings and sentiments of the 
people of the United States in regard 
to ourselves are being dispelled. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for North 
Devonshire has given us a most inter- 
esting and just description of the feel- 
ings entertained on the other side of the 
water ; and coming, as it does, from him, 
I hope it will assist that beneficial pro- 
cess which is going forward in this 
country, which is rapidly becoming un- 
deceived with regard to the existence of 
prejudices and antipathies, which on 
many occasions have, perhaps, been by 
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us too lightly assumed to prevail among 
the great body of the American people, 
through our having before our eyes pe- 
culiar phenomena in regard to certain 
portions of that people — phenomena 
painful to ourselves, but not less painful, 
I believe, to the bulk of intelligent 
Americans than to us—those intelligent 
Americans having some reason to feel, 
too, that the true root of the hostile feel- 
ings cherished in America, but not by 
America, towards England do not lie on 
their side of the water, but originate in 
the unhappy condition of a portion of 
the United Kingdom itself. I congratu- 
late my right hon. Friend again upon 
the share he has had in bringing about 
what I believe to be a most beneficial 
arrangement; and, the more that bene- 
ficial settlement is examined, the more 
I believe the people of this country will 
arrive at the conclusion that without the 
slightest disparagement of honour, with- 
out any risk other than that which every 
man who engages in a controversy ought 
to be disposed to face—namely, the risk 
of having it decided against him, if so 
it should be—that Treaty has laid the 
foundation of future advantage in the 
administration and action of Inter- 
national Law; and has likewise, by re- 
moving the last of all serious causes of 
dispute between those two great coun- 
tries, done much towards the accom- 
plishment of the great work of uniting 
them in the ties of affection where they 
are already bound by the ties of interest, 
of kindred, of race, and of language, 
thereby promoting that strong and last- 
ing union between them which is in it- 
self one of the main guarantees for the 
peace of the civilized world. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, 
that after the eloquent peroration which 
had just been addressed to the House 
anyone who rose to differ from the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment must incur the odium of not 
sufficiently estimating the value of the 
blessings of peace. He therefore felt 
himself in a position of difficulty in re- 
plying to the right hon. Gentleman, and 
still more so, in consequence of the right 
hon. Baronet, who sat on the front Op- 
position bench (Sir Stafford Northcote), 
having been a party to the negotiation 
of the Treaty. But, although no one 
set a higher value upon them than he, 
he also valued the honour of the coun- 
try, and thought that even such a Treaty 
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as that might be purchased too dearly. 
He did not blame the Joint High Com- 
missioners, for they stated they acted en- 
tirely under instructions by telegraph, 
so much so, that he understood several 
thousand pounds had been spent on 
telegrams alone—he had heard it put as 
high as £25,000; but from the Papers 
which had been furnished to the House, 
he thought he could make out a strong 
case against the Government, under 
whose instructions the Commissioners 
had acted, and after reading those Papers 
he was astonished, either that Commis- 
sioners should have been found to sign 
such a Treaty, or that the House of 
Commons should approve it. Only three 
short Papers had been presented to the 
House, and he regretted that the whole 
of the Correspondence was not published, 
for it might have thrown some light on 
the extraordinary proceedings at Wash- 
ington. He desired to know in what 
position this country stood with respect 
to the American Government; what we 
had gained and what we had sacrificed ; 
and whether this country stood higher 
in the opinion of Europe in consequence 
of the negotiation of that Treaty. It 
should be remembered that the demand 
for this High Commission emanated from 
England; for, in the first place, Sir 
Edward Thornton communicated with 
Mr. Fish, proposing simply to bring be- 
fore a Commission the question of the 
Fisheries. To that Mr. Fish replied 
that the President desired the re-adjust- 
ment of other claims, without which the 
proposed High Commission would fail 
to re-establish a lasting friendship be- 
tween the two Governments. The answer 
of the Government was that all other 
claims, both of British subjects and 
citizens of the United States, arising 
out of acts committed during the Civil 
War should be referred to the Commis- 
sion. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the Alabama claims were more im- 
portant than the Fisheries ; but how did 
he reconcile that with the fact that the 
Fishery claims were the only onesbrought 
before the American Government in the 
first instance? With reference to the 
Protocols of the Conference, the right 
hon. Gentleman had said that the first 
question submitted to the Conference 
was that of the Fishery claims ; but there 
was not a single word about that in the 
Protocols. The first claim made by the 
Americans was for $14,000,000 for the 
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injury done to their commerce by the 
Alabama, Shenandoah, and other cruisers. 
Then the American Commissioners de- 
sired that the British Commissioners 
should place on record an expression of 
regret by Her Majesty’s Government 
for the depredations which had been com- 
mitted by those vessels, and it was next 
stated— 


“ Although Great Britain had from the begin- 
“ning disavowed any responsibility for the acts of 
the Alabama and the other vessels, she had already 
shown her willingness, for the sake of the main- 
tenance of friendly relations with the United 
States, to adopt the principle of arbitration, pro- 
viding that a fitting arbitrator could be found.” 


The right hon. Gentleman had said there 
was no reference to arbitration; but 
here was the offer. It was added— 


“ The American Commissioners expressed their 
regret at the decision of the British Commis- 
sioners, and said further that they could not con- 
sent to submit the question of the liability of 
Iler Majesty’s Government to arbitration, unless 
the principles which should govern the arbitrator 
in the consideration of the facts could be first 
agreed upon. The British Commissioners replied 
that they had no authority to agree to a submis- 
sion of these claims to an arbitrator, with instruc- 
tions as to the principles which should govern him 
in the consideration of them. They said that 
they should be willing to consider what principles 
should be adopted for observance in future.” 


That showed that the principles laid 
down were not to be retrospective. 
Then— 


“The American Commissioners replied that 
they were willing to consider what principles 
should be laid down for observance in similar cases 
in future, with the understanding that any prin- 
ciples that should be agreed upon should be held 
to be applicable to the facts in respect to the 
Alabama claims.” 


This was on the 8th of March, and the 
Commissioners telegraphed for instruc- 
tions; but it did not appear that any- 
thing more was done until the 8rd of 
April. On that date— 


“The British Commissioners stated that they 
were instructed by Her Majesty’s Government to 
declare that Iler Majesty’s Government could not 
assent to the proposed rules as a statement of 
principles of International Law which were in 
force at the time when the Alabama claims arose ; 
but that Her Majesty’s Government, in order to 
evince its desire of strengthening the friendly 
relations between the two countries, and of making 
satisfactory provision for the future, ageeed that, 
in deciding the questions between the two coun- 
tries arising out of those claims, the arbitrator 
should assume that Her Majesty’s Government 
had undertaken to act upon the principles set 
forth in the rules which the American Commis- 
sioners had proposed.” 


Mr. Baillie Cochrane 
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On the 5th of April the American Com- 
missioners, referring to the hope which 
they had expressed on the 8th of 
March, inquired whether the British 
Commissioners were prepared to place 
upon record an expression of regret by 
Her Majesty’s Government for the de- 
predations committed by the vessels 
whose acts were now under discussion; 
and the British Commissioners replied 
that they were authorized to express, in 
a friendly spirit, the regret felt by Her 
Majesty’s Government for the escape, 
under whatever circumstances, of the 
Alabama and other vessels from British 
ports, and for the depredations com- 
mitted by those vessels. And yet the 
right hon. Gentleman said that the coun- 
try had done nothing derogatory to its 
honour ; but he (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) 
considered that proceeding exceedingly 
humiliating to this country. Then the 
claims of British subjects arising out of 
the Civil War were brought forward. 
The nature of those claims was perfectly 
clear; but, with something like an 
ironical insult to the British Commis- 
sioners, the American Commissioners 
said that they supposed that they were 
right in their opinion that British laws 
prohibit British subjects from owning 
slaves ; they therefore inquired whether 
any claim for slaves, or for alleged pro- 
perty or interest in slaves, could or would 
be presented by the British Government, 
or on behalf of any British subject, 
under the Treaty now being negotiated, 
if there was in the Treaty no express 
words excluding such claims. Was it 
possible that they could suppose that the 
English proprietors in Canada were 
slaveowners? The British Commis- 
sioners replied that by the law of Eng- 
land British subjects had long been pro- 
hibited from purchasing or dealing in 
slaves not only within the dominions of 
the British Crown, but in any foreign 
country, and that they had no hesitation 
in saying that no claim on behalf of any 
British subject for slaves, or for any pro- 
perty or interest in slaves, would be pre- 
sented by the British Government. It 
was plain that the American Commis- 
sioners were only laughing at the,British 
Commissioners. At the Conference of 
the 26th of April the British Commis- 
sioners again brought before the Joint 
High Commission ‘the claims of the 
pe of Canada for injuries suffered 
rom the Fenian raids. They said that 
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they were instructed to present these 
claims, and to state that they were re- 
garded by Her Majesty’s Government as 
coming within the class of subjects indi- 
cated by Sir Edward Thornton in his 
letter of January 26, as subjects for the 
consideration of the Joint High Com- 
mission.’’ The American Commissioners 
replied that they could see no reason to 
vary the reply formerly given to this 
proposal, and the British High Commis- 
sioners said that, under these circum- 
stances, they would not urge further that 
the settlement of these claims should be 
included in the present Treaty, and that 
they had the less difficulty in doing so 
as a portion of the claims were of a con- 
structive and inferential character. But 
now the right hon. Gentleman said that 
it was intended to bring forward these 
claims at a future period, though the 
British Commissioners gave them up. 
He did not believe that anybody reading 
the papers could say that anything had 
been obtained from the American Com- 
missioners, and it appeared that every- 
thing was sacrificed on the part of the 
English. It appeared that the Govern- 
ment had telegraphed to the Commis- 
sioners to give up everything. In the 
first place they apologised, then they 
gave up the Canadian claims, and they 
were prepared to pay £4,000,000. 
When all this was done it was repre- 
sented that peaceful relations had been 
established with America; but peace 
might always be obtained with any 
country by accepting humiliating terms. 
In the case of the Reciprocity Treaty 
the British Commissioners asked most 
humbly that it might be restored in 
principle ; but the American Commis- 
sioners declined altogether to negotiate 
on the basis of that Treaty. He might 
in the same way canvass every clause in 
the Treaty; but it was too late in the 
evening to do so, and he hoped some one 
would rise and point out any matter in 
which the Americans had given way. 
He contended that in these negotiations 
England had been subject to insult, an 
humble apology had been made to 
America, and Canada had been deeply 
injured. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that Canada approved the Washington 
Treaty ; but he could see nothing in the 
Papers to that effect, though it might be 
that, in consequence of the formation of 
the Dominion, the interests of the 
smaller States were sacrificed to those 
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of the greater. In conclusion, he could 
not help feeling that the proceedings of 
the Commission had only resulted in 
another step having been taken towards 
the ultimate degradation to this country. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he would not 
at that late hour attempt to discuss the 
general question; but, if time had per- 
mitted, he would have wished to have 
done what the hon. and learned Member 
for Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer) in 
his admirable speech had failed to do— 
namely, to begin at the origin of the 
dissatisfaction which was felt so strongly 
in America against this country, and 
which had really led to and fostered the 
spirit of hostility evinced in these Alabama 
claims; and that origin was the allega- 
tion that we had unfairly backed the 
Confederacy by acknowledging them as 
belligerents. He maintained that our 
course of action had been eminently 
fair, and that it was the Americans 
themselves who first gave belligerent 
rights by blockading the Southern ports 
as those of a belligerent enemy. They 
had done it also in a mode most unfair 
to this country, for vessels sailing from 
our ports with clearances from American 
Consuls were debarred from entering ; 
no time was allowed for the blockade to 
become known, and the clearances of 
their own Consuls were utterly ignored. 
He thought our country had acted fairly 
all through; but he would confine his 
remarks to one point in the Treaty, one 
which had been only alluded to by the 
right hon. Member for North Stafford- 
shire (Sir Charles Adderley); but which, 
notwithstanding its importance to British 
interests, had been passed over in silence 
by the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote). 
And on that matter he felt bound to say 
that the right hon. Baronet had taken a 
most unusual course in speaking so early 
in the debate, for it was his place to de- 
fend the Treaty, and how could he do 
that before he knew what was to be said 
against it? Only two hon. Members had 
spoken before the right hon. Baronet, 
and by speaking so early he had shut 
himself out from his defence, for he (Mr. 
Anderson was about to charge Her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners with prejudicing 
British interests by allowing the 9th of 
April to be fixed as the end of the war, 
when it really was in no sense whatever 
the end of the war, as he would show 
the House by the simple statement of 
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certain dates of events. No date had 
been fixed as a limit to the Alabama 
claims; but as those were pretty well 
limited by the sinking of that vessel, it 
‘was no object to the Americans to fix a 
date; but British claims became greater 
towards the end of the war, and there- 
fore it was of great consequence to Ame- 
rica to fix an early date as the limit, 
while it was our interest to keep to the 
actual end of the war. The Alabama 
was sank on the 9th of June, 1864; 
General Lee surrendered his Army on 
the 9th'of April, 1865; President Lincoln 
was assassinated on the 14th of April, 
1865; General J. E. Johnstone surren- 
dered his Army to Sherman on the 26th 
of April, 1865; General Taylor surren- 
dered his Army on the 4th of May, 1865 ; 
Jefferson Davis was captured on the 
10th of May, 1865; General Kirby E. 
Smith surrendered his Army on the 26th 
of May, 1865; and, finally, the President 
of the United States, by Proclamation, 
fixed the end of the rebellion as the 20th 
of August, 1866, which date had been 
ratified by the Supreme Court, on the 
ground that it was for the Executive by 
Proclamation to announce the close. With 
these dates of events of the war before 
them, he asked how our Commissioners 
could, with any show of reason, assent 
to the proposition that the 9th of April, 
1865, should be fixed on as the end of 
the war? Of course, the surrender of 
Lee and the fall of Richmond were great 
events; but there remained no less than 
three other Confederate Armies in the 
field which were not included in Lee’s 
capitulation. The last of these armies 
did not surrender for six weeks after, 
and there was a good deal of fighting 
and much destruction of property in the 
interval; but he maintained that even if 
Lee’s surrender was taken as the date, a 
reasonable time should have been allowed 
for the event to become known over so 
large a country, where the railways and 
telegraphs were disorganized. He had 
no doubt many important British claims 
had thus been most unfairly shut out. 
He had heard of a case where about 
£12,000 worth of British property, regis- 
tered as such in our Consulate, had been 
burned on the 11th of April, just two 
days after the date fixed by the Com- 
missioners. That was at Montgomery, 
the capital of Alabama State, where it 
was almost impossible that Lee’s sur- 
render could be known, as well as un- 
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likely that even if known, it would be 
considered to end the war. It appeared 
to him that the American Commissioners, 
with that astuteness which seemed to 
enable them always to get the better of 
us in diplomacy, had in this case also 
succeeded in getting the advantage of 
us; that our Commissioners had allowed 
themselves to be misled into agreeing to 
a date of a most one-sided character, in 
every way advantageous to the Ame- 
ricans and disadvantageous to us, and 
had thereby compromised those British 
mercantile interests which it was their 
duty to protect. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, he differed 
altogether from the opinions expressed 
by the hon. Member for the Isle of 
Wight (Mr. Baillie Cochrane). He knew 
what the feelings of British merchants 
were on this matter, especially those of 
Liverpool. That feeling was one of 
gratitude to the Government and the 
Commissioners for what they had done 
in effecting this Treaty. The first 
public remonstrance against sending the 
Alabama out came from the leading 
shipowners of Liverpool. He believed 
that it would have been utterly impos- 
sible to maintain the commerce of this 
country after the Treaty of Paris, if such 
vessels as the Alabama could be fitted 
out in neutral ports, and it was therefore 
of the greatest importance that the pre- 
cedent set by the Alabama should be 
cancelled as soon as possible. From per- 
sonal experience he could state that the 
Americans valued the friendship of Eng- 
land more than any other country. We 
owe a great debt of gratitude to the 
Government and to the Commissioners, 
because, putting aside the mere techni- 
calities of law, they have looked only to 
the great principles of justice and na- 
tional moralityin the consideration of that 
question, and they had thereby laid the 
foundation of areal, permanent, and cor- 
dial alliance between the two countries. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he must make 
one observation on the fact that while 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government stated that the claims 
on account of the Fenian raids were still 
open, and that it was competent for the 
Canadian Government or our own to 
press them, it appeared from the Paper 
which the hon. Member for the Isle of 
Wight (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) had read 
that those claims had been given up 
by the Commissioners. The Canadians 
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fully understood that the Fenian raids 
were merely part of a system acted on 
by a power which had exercised and 
still continued to exercise great influence 
over States. That influence was at the 
root of the Alabama question. The 
whole object of the organization to which 
he referred was to foment and create 
war. The deliberate action of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy was directed to pro- 
duce dissension between America and 
this country, and one advantage from 
enforcing the claims on account of the 
Fenian raids would be that it would 
enable the Americans to emancipate 
themselves from the influence to which 
he had referred. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 
(Mr. Baxter, Mr. William Henry Gladstone.) 
[BILL 238.] COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 to 23, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 24 (Repeal of provision (11) 
of sect. 19 of the 32 and 33 Vict. c. 14). 

Mr. M‘LAREN, in the absence of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Gordon), proposed the insertion of a 
proviso at the end of the clause, ex- 
tending the exemption already enjoyed 
in respect of agricultural horses and 
carts to their use on Sunday in the con- 
veyance of a farmer and his family to a 
place of Divine worship. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 11, line 10, after the word “ seventy- 
two,” to add the words “It shall not be neces- 
sary to take out a licence for any cart or horse 
used for the conveyance of any goods or burden 
in the case of trade or husbandry, although such 
cart or horse shall be used on Sunday for carrying 
the owner thereof or his family to or from any 
place of worship.”—(Mr. M Laren.) 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, doubtless the employment 
of these agricultural horses and carts for 
the purpose referred to was a good work, 
but it had no connection with the ground 
of the original exemption, and there- 
fore he must object to the insertion of 
the proviso. 

Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 39; 
Noes 43: Majority 4. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 
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moved a new clause, to exempt every 
dwellinghouse let out in separate lodg- 
ings or tenements, at a rent below 7s. 8d. 
per week, or under £20 per annum for 
each separate tenement, from the inha- 
bited house duties. The result of the 
exemption would be to relieve the owner 
of a house who employed it in the most 
profitable manner by letting it out in 
tenements. 


A Clause (Exemption of certain houses 
from Inhabited House Duty,) — (dr. 
Alderman Lawrence,\—brought up, and 
read the first time. 


Question put, ‘‘That the Clause be 
read a second time.” 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 9; 
Noes 70: Majority 61. 


New Clause. 


(Reduction of Inhabited House Duties on certain 
houses. ) 

“From and after the fifth day of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy one, every 
inhabited dwelling house which, with the house- 
hold and other offices, yards, and gardens therewith 
occupied and charged, is or shall be worth the 
rent of twenty pounds or upwards by the year, 
which shall be occupied by any person who shall 
carry on in the said dwelling house the business 
of an hotel keeper or an inn keeper or coffee 
house keeper, although not licensed to sell therein 
by retail beer, ale, wine, or other liquors, there 
shall be charged for every twenty shillings of such 
annual value of any such dwelling house the sum 
of sixpence,’—(Mr. Alderman Lawrence,)— 


brought up, and read the first time. 


On Question, That the clause be read 
the second time, 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he must op- 
pose the clause on the ground of the 
extra taxation paid by licensed vic- 
tuallers. [Several hon. Mempers: What 
is it?] Heavy licence duties. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he did not 
see why coffeehouse keepers should not 
be placed in the same position as other 
traders who paid 6d. instead of 9d. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, the coffee- 
house was an occupied house. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, so was the 
trader’s. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tHz EXCHE- 
QUER said, other traders kept shops; 
but a coffeehouse was not a shop. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he thought some 
better answer ought to be given as to 
the special taxation paid by licensed 
victuallers. It must be remembered 
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that their trade was a monopoly, and 
coffeehouse keeping was not. 

After further short discussion, Clause 
read a second time, agreed to, and added 
to the Bill. 

Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE 
moved a new clause, to exempt offices 
and places of business from the inha- 
bited house duty, although servants 
might dwell in them for the protection 
of the premises. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he must acknowledge the 
anomalous state of the law regarding 
the rating of inhabited houses; but as 
he learned that the clause would involve 
a loss of £200,000, which he could not 
afford to give up at the present period 
of the Session, which period, moreover, 
precluded present legislation, he asked 
the hon. Member for the City of London 
(Mr. Alderman Lawrence) not to press 
his Motion, and the Government would 
consider the subject at an early period of 
next Session. 

Mr. AtpERMAN W. LAWRENCE said, 
the question had been a long time before 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose 
explanation was unsatisfactory. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was dis- 
appointed at the way the hon. Member 
for the City of London met the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who had not an 
opportunity of proposing a remedy this 
Session. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that as the most 
satisfactory remedy, he would suggest 
the ultimate abolition of all exemptions. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, although the 
clause would not do perfect justice, it 
would remove a great injustice. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he must 
support the suggestion of general legis- 
lation, with a view to the abolition of all 
exemptions. 

Clause negatived. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT (1870) 
AMENDMENT (NO. 3) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Witx1am Epwarp Forster, 
Bill to amend Paragraph Three of the Second 
Schedule of “ The Elementary Education Act, 
1870,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. Witu1am 
Epwarp Forster and Mr. WinTERBoTHAM,. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 286.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Three o’clock in 
the morning. 


Mr. Faweett 


{COMMONS} 
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the ‘“‘ Megera.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, 5th August, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Poustic Brts— Second Reading— 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council [250]. 

Considered as amended — County Boundaries 
(Ireland) * [268]; Tancred’s Charities * [239], 

Third Reading—Prince Arthur’s Annuity* [280]; 
Summary Jurisdiction, &c. (Ireland)* [253], 
and passed, 


The House met at Twelve of the clock. 


NAVY—LOSS OF THE “MEGRA.” 
QUESTION, 


Sm THOMAS BAZLEY begged, in 
consequence of the declarations he had 
seen in the morning papers, to ask a 
Question of his right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
it is true that, after he had been warned 
by a Question put to him by the hon. 
Member for North Norfolk (Mr. F. 
Walpole), with regard to a Report al- 
leged to have been made by Mr. Reed 
on the state of the ‘‘ Megeera,”’ he had 
allowed that vessel to sail, without taking 
steps to obtain information from Mr. 
Reed himself as to the survey ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : No, Sir, the state- 
ment is not true that the Question was 
put to me by the hon. Member for North 
Norfolk (Mr. F. Walpole) before the 
Megera sailed. It was put a week after 
the ship had sailed, and then it was im- 
possible for me to have prevented the 
sailing of the vessel by personal refer- 
ence to Mr. Reed. I donot wish to add 
anything to forestall the statement it 
will be my duty to make in answer to 
the Question of which Notice has been 
given for Monday. But, meanwhile, I 
leave the House and the public to judge 
of the candour of the criticism that is 
made in advance, without the circum- 
stances being known, from the fact that 
already it has been insinuated that, by 
personal reference to Mr. Reed, I might 
have prevented the sailing of the ship, 
when, in point of fact, my attention was 
not called to there having been any Re- 
port by Mr. Reed till the week after the 
sailing of the ship. : 
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JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF THE PRIVY 
COUNCIL BILL (Lords)—[Brz 250.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, it was a Bill of great 
and pressing importance, which had just 
passed the House of Lords, and that it 
proposed to enable Her Majesty to add 
four paid Members to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. The House 
was aware that the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, as at present con- 
stituted, took its origin in the year 1838 ; 
and he believed there was a general 
concurrence of opinion, at home and 
abroad, that that tribunal had per- 
formed its very high and important 
functions—a great if not the principal 
portion of which was the exercise of ap- 
pellate jurisdiction in cases brought 
from their Indian and Colonial Empire 
—to the satisfaction both of this country 
and of the colonies. Up to a very recent 
period they had been fortunate enough 
to be able to avail themselves of suffi- 
cient judicial ability of the higher order 
to deal with the business coming before 
this great tribunal. It might be called 
a fortunate accident—it could hardly be 
called anything else, that for a number 
of years the country had been able to 
avail itself of the great public services 
of such a man as Lord Kingsdown, who 
united extensive legal knowledge with 
the most eminent judicial qualities and 
untiring zeal for the public service. But, 
unfortunately, they had lost Lord Kings- 
down, and they also lost five other emi- 
nent Judges who, for a long time, de- 
voted themselves gratuitously to the 
public service in the Judicial Committee. 
It happened, too, concurrently with that 
loss of judicial power the business of the 
Privy Council had very greatly increased. 
The result was—there was no disguising 
it—that that tribunal had broken down 
under the weight of the business which 
had been cast upon it. He would give 
the House one or two figures which 
would show the state of things at the 
present moment. At the beginning of 
the late sittings there were 86 appeals 
ready for hearing—that was, appeals 
which had reached the stage of having 
been deposited, on both sides, and actu- 
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ally ready for hearing. By great ex- 
ertions 41 of these cases had been dis- 
sed of; 13 had been set down for 
earing since, making altogether 58 = 
peals now standing over and actually 
set down for hearing. But that state- 
ment by no means represented the full 
amount of the business which was pend- 
ing before the Committee, for a Return 
for 1870 showed that at the end of last 
year 336 appeals had been received at 
the Privy Council Office in which the 
records were lodged; since which time 
80 more had been received, making al- 
together the number of 416. There had 
been 62 appeals disposed of this year, so 
that in round numbers there were in the 
background about 350 appeals, of which 
the records had been received, but which 
were not ripe for hearing. It was, of 
course, probable that many of these 
might be compromised, fand not come 
on for hearing; but the statement he 
had made was sufficient to show that the 
arrears were entirely beyond the strength 
of the Committee, as at present consti- 
tuted, to dispose of. The Lords Justices 
of Appeal had sometimes, to their own 
inconvenience, sat at the Privy Council 
that year; every effort had been made 
to bring together all the members avail- 
able; and with great exertions the num- 
ber of appeals determined this year had 
been 62, whereas those now standing 
over and set down amounted to 400; 
and if those came on for trial it would 
take, according to the present constitu- 
tion of the Committee, several years to 
dispose ofthem. He thought he had said 
enough to show that the Judicial Com- 
mittee, as at present constituted, was not 
able to cope with the amount of business 
before the Court, and no one could deny 
the magnitude of that evil. Among the 
numerous causes of the attachment of 
their colonies and of the loyalty of the 
Queen’s subjects in their Indian Empire, 
by no means the least had been the 
belief that if injustice had been done 
them in any of the Colonial Courts, or 
if they believed that injustice had been 
done to them, they had an effectual and 
prompt remedy before the Queen herself 
in Council. But if a different feelin 
were to prevail—and it could not be said 
that the amount of satisfaction formerly 
felt did exist—if a feeling were gene- 
rally entertained in their colonies and 
among their Indian fellow-subjects that 
justice was denied or delayed in the 
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Supreme Court of Appeal—and he need 
not say that delay uP justice frequently 
amounted to a denial of it—the conse- 
quences might be very serious. That was 
a strain on the loyalty of the Queen’s sub- 
jects which they were not entitled to 
place on them. Under those circum- 
stances, he thought there was a general 
concurrence of opinion, certainly in the 
House of Lords among the noble and 
learned Lords who had paid attention 
to the subject, there was a concurrence 
of opinion among the Members of the 
Judicial Committee, and he believed also 
at the Bar—and he should be surprised 
if that House did not entertain the same 
opinion — that it was absolutely neces- 
sary, without delay, to increase the 
strength of that Court. It was for this 
purpose that he proposed the second 
reading of that short and simple Bill, 
which had been well considered in the 
House of Lords, and now came down to 
them. The provisions of the Bill were 
very plain and simple, and very much 
what had been indicated by some hon. 
Members of that House last Session as 
the description of a measure which would 
satisfy the exigencies of the case. Power 
was given to the Queen to appoint four 
paid Members additional to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council — the 
appointment being limited to persons 
who might be assumed to be of high 
judicial authority. Of these four Mem- 
bers two were to be Judges or ex-Judges 
of the Superior Courts of Common Law, 
and two Judges or ex-Judges of the 
Great Court of Bengal. The Judges 
removed from the Common Law Bench 
would have the same salary they had 
at present — £5,000 a-year; but, inas- 
much as they would be relieved of the 
most onerous duty of the Common Law 
Judges, going circuit, which would 
scarcely be calculated as entailing a less 
expense than £600 a-year, their salaries 
would, in fact, be higher than at pre- 
sent. The ex-Judges, whether taken 
from the English or Indian Bench, would 
have an addition of £1,500 a-year to 
their retiring pensions. These provi- 
sions, it was thought, would be sufficient 
to secure the additions desired to the 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council. 
But he should not be dealing fairly by 
the House if he represented that Bill as 
one which purported finally and com- 
pletely to settle the great and important 
question of their appellate jurisdiction. 


The Attorney General 


{COMMONS} 
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Undoubtedly, it would have to be con- 
sidered, and considered before long, how 
far the appellate jurisdiction of the 
House of Lords, as at present exercised, 
was satisfactory. It would further have 
to be considered whether or not it might 
be desirable to form one great Court of 
Appeal from all the decisions of the 
Queen’s Courts both in this country and 
the colonies, and it would also have to 
be considered whether such a Court could 
not be constituted possibly by the amal- 
gamation or fusion of the jurisdiction of 
the House of Lords and the Privy Coun- 
cil. But, he thought, everyone must see 
these were questions which there had 
been no time to discuss in the present 
Session, and unquestionably there was 
no time to discuss them adequately 
now. He was quite certain the Govern- 
ment would have been greatly to blame 
if, in addition to the numerous and im- 
portant measures they had laid before 
Parliament, they had attempted to deal 
with questions of such magnitude and 
importance that Session. That Bill was 
brought forward in such a form as not 
to interfere with any larger and more 
comprehensive scheme. Care had been 
taken that the Judges selected under 
that Bill should be men presumed to be 
qualified to form members of any su- 
preme tribunal, however constituted; 
and he might state that the Judges who 
would be offered seats under the Bill in 
the Judicial Committee would be given 
clearly to understand that their services 
should be considered available for any 
Appellate Court which Parliament may 
hereafter constitute. He quite admitted 
that some of his hon. and learned Friends 
might say with perfect truth that was 
not a complete measure, and did not 
settle the whole question. There was 
no denying that. It was a measure of 
a temporary character, introduced to 
meet a pressing evil, seriously eens 
their Colonial and Indian Empire ; an 
until they had determined the difficult 
problem, which would have to be dealt 
with next Session, he thought the House 
would say that that was probably as 
good a measure as could be devised for 
meeting a temporary urgency without 
interfering with any subsequent complete 
arrangement. Under the circumstances, 
he hoped the House would give a second 
reading to the Bill, which he accordingly 
begged leave to move, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Hr. Attorney General.) 


Mr. COLLINS said, he thought such 
a Bill should not be considered that 
Session. He had given Notice of a num- 
ber of Amendments, some of which would 
commend themselves not so much to 
lawyers and Members of Governments 
as to persons of sound common sense; 
but it would be idle to suppose that they 
could materially alter the measure in 
Committee. In fact, at that period of 
the Session a Committee would be not 
so much a Committee of the House as 
of the Government. It was now the 
5th of August, and he contended that 
the Committee could not be taken till 
after the 12th of August, and that at 
that time of the year a decision arrived 
at in Committee upon a Bill like that 
was a decision of the Government, and 
did not fairly express the opinion of the 
House as it would at an earlier period 
of the Session ; and as it was impossible 
for an independent Member like him to 
obtain a majority against the Govern- 
ment upon the merits of a question, he 
should not move the clauses he had put 
on the Paper; indeed, he should pro- 
bably be far away from the House by 
the time the Bill got into Committee. 
Under other circumstances, he should 
have proposed to make ex-Lord Chan- 
cellors serve on the Judicial Committee 
until they had earned a pension by the 
ordinary course of service, and so get 
rid of the scandal attached to legal sine- 
cures. It was monstrous that persons 
who might have been for 20 weeks or 
20 months Lord Chancellor, should for 
12, 15, or 20 years in the prime of their 
life, receive a pension of £5,000 a-year, 
and perform no work for it, while they 
were left to supplement their income by 
accepting arbitrations and other private 
work. He would further relieve Arch- 
bishops and Bishops from attendance, 
because they were no more fitted to de- 
cide legal questions than the presidents 
of Dissenting Bodies ; it was an anomaly 
to give even Archbishops or Bishops a 
power in a Court of Appeal which they 
did not possess in a Court below, and 
it was an anomaly which did not work 
satisfactorily, as close boroughs did, for 
stance. He would further require the 
Judges to give separate judgments, be- 
cause the decision of a majority might 
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prevent a matter being pushed further, 
and because they would be of use in 
uiding Parliament in modifying the 
Ee. As it was of no use making these 
proposals now, he would move that it 
was not expedient at that period of the 
Session to proceed further with the Bill. 
Mr. BERESFORD HOPE seconded 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is not expedient, at this period of the Ses- 
sion, to proceed further with the Bill,’—(Mr. 
Collins,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, 
he would congratulate the. hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral on having that year charge of a 
Bill which he was able personally to 
support. He (Mr. Vernon Harcourt) 
regarded that Bill as a very little Bill 
upon a very great subject, and he 
viewed it with mitigated satisfaction, for 
it was avowedly a stop-gap to deal with 
a system which had entirely broken 
down. It was conceived very much in 
the same spirit as the Life Peers Bill— 
which, when it was proposed by Earl 
Russell, had been described by the right 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Bright) as childish tinkering—with the 
object of propping up a system—the 
appellate jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords—which was entirely indefensible, 
and ought to be abolished. With re- 
gard to the House of Lords, it might 
happen that when a case came before 
that body in its judicial capacity, that 
the Members of the Appellate Court 
would be influenced by political motives. 
It might, perhaps, be urged that the 
Common Law Judges were promoted on 
account of their political services. That 
was true; but it should be remembered 
that the moment a Judge ascended the 
bench of one of the Courts in Westmin- 
ster Hall he ceased to be a politician ; 
whereas if a lawyer were promoted to a 
seat in the House of Lords he continued 
to be a politician, and in the case of any 
great political trial would be sure to act 
in the spirit of his party. In the cele- 
brated O’Connell case the Law Lords 
naturally decided according to their 
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political views, and in a well-known 
civil case—that of Lord Bridport—their 
decision was entirely guided by political 
considerations. Supposing the legality 
or illegality of the Royal Warrant abo- 
lishing purchase in the Army came be- 
fore the House of Lords, could anyone 
doubt for a moment what would be its 
decision? He therefore entirely denied 
that the House of Lords was a proper 
basis on which to found a general Court 
of Appellate Jurisdiction. This objec- 
tion would continue as long as the Lord 
Chancellor, who was a leading political 
officer and a Member of the Cabinet, 
presided over that tribunal. It was de- 
sirable to substitute for him a Minister 
of Justice, who would not only deal 
with all cases of this kind, but also with 
those applications for the exercise of the 
clemency of the Crown which were at 
present entertained by the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. What 
the country wanted was an Appellate 
Court like the Supreme Court of the 
United States and the Court of Cassa- 
tion in France. Such a Court would not 
be of a political character. It would be 
permanent in its constitution, and the 


Judges would not be appointed on the 
condition of their being well enough off 
to take a Peerage, and of their having 


a party bias. He should like to know 
what opinion the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer) 
entertained of the Bill, and whether 
either the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General or the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Recorder 
of the City of London (Mr. Russell 
Gurney) had been consulted in re- 
ference to it. What was the condi- 
tion of the House of Lords as a Court of 
Appeal from the Courts of Common 
Law? Lord Penzance was, no doubt, 
an excellent Common Law Judge; but 
he was so fully occupied with the busi- 
ness of his own Court that it was impos- 
sible for him to sit in the House of Lords 
to hear appeals. Therefore, the only 
Common Law Judge left in the House 
of Lords to deal with these questions 
was Lord Chelmsford, and thus the de- 
cision of a Court in Banco, confirmed, it 
might be, by the Exchequer Chamber, 
was liable to be overruled by a single 
individual. In other words, one Com- 
mon Law Judge might reverse the deci- 
sion of 12 others, and it should be re- 
membered that to make a man a Peer 


Mr. Vernon Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 
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did not make him a great lawyer. Again, 
the appeals from the Scotch Bench were 
numerous, and yet there was not in the 
House of Lords a single Peer who was 
acquainted with Scotch law. [ ‘No, 
no!”’] Well, even admitting that there 
was a Scotch Judge, he would ask the 
House to look at the amount of time at 
the disposal of the House of Lords for 
the hearing of appeals. It could not 
sit in the absence of the Lord Chancel- 
lor, and as he had to attend to his own 
Court the sittings of the House of Lords 
as a Court of Appeal could be only occa- 
sional; and even those sittings were in- 
terrupted by the sittings of the Commit- 
tee of Privileges. Such a system was a 
most monstrous one. Having thus shown 
that the House of Lords was not a pro- 
per basis on which to erect the new 
Court of Appellate Jurisdiction, he would 
remark that the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council was, in his judgment, 
equally unfitted to form the basis of the 
new Court, and for this reason—the Privy 
Council was a body appointed by the 
Crown, and removable at its pleasure, 
and was, in fact, an accidental remnant 
of the old Star Chamber. The present 
Bill, it was said, was only intended to 
serve as a stop-gap; but he deeply re- 
gretted that the Government had not 
brought forward a much more compre- 
hensive measure. He knew the excuses 
they urged for not having done so, but he 
would remind the House that the present 
Parliament and Government had done 
less for the cause of law reform than 
any Government or Parliament since the 
passing of the first Reform Act. The 
Court of Appeal proposed to be esta- 
blished would probably, in its constitu- 
tion, be inferior to any of the Courts in 
Westminster Hall. What the country 
wanted was a well-constituted Supreme 
Court, composed of great lawyers, who 
were competent to decide not only points 
of Common Law and Equity, but also 
points of Scotch and Indian law and pa- 
tent cases. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General had stated 
that the present Bill would only be tem- 
porary in its operation, and he was very 
glad to hear this, as the measure was 
wholly inadequate to the necessities and 
demands of the occasion. His hon. and 
learned Friend had spoken of the strain 
upon the loyalty of the colonists in de- 
laying this measure; but, to his mind, 
the strain on their loyalty was the offer- 
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ing of it to them. He knew it would 
be said that the cost of creating such a 
Court of Appeal as he had sketched 
would be enormous; but he undertook 
to find the requisite funds by simply 
clearing away all the excrescences of 
their existing legal system—excrescences 
which had grown around and upon it 
like limpets on a rock. The Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates for the administration of 
justice amounted to £4,000,000, and of 
that sum £176,000 went to the officials 
of the Court of Chancery — tipstaffs, 
purse-bearers, Court ushers, train-bear- 
ers, purse-embroiderers, with their £200 
or £300 per annum each, in some cases. 
Under the Constitution of this country, 
it was a cardinal proposition that the 
Judges of the land should hold their 
offices not at the pleasure of the Crown, 
but during good conduct. This Bill provi- 
ded, however, that the four paid Judges 
should hold office only as long as they 
were Privy Councillors. Now, everybody 
was aware that the Crown could strike 
off any person from the list of the Privy 
Council, and it was obvious, therefore, 
that under this Bill the Prime Minister 
might dismiss any of these Judges by 
invoking the Prerogative of the Crown, 
and removing them from the Privy 
Council. It was true that one clause 
said that those Judges who had been 
Judges of Common Law should only be 
removable on an Address from both 
Houses of Parliament ; but that proviso 
was clearly inconsistent with the pre- 
vious one. The Bill had all the disad- 
vantages attendant on being a patch 
upon a bad system, and if he thought it 
would encourage the Government to 
continue that bad system in operation 
he should certainly oppose the second 
reading; but after the pledge which 
had been given by the Government that 
the question of the appellate jurisdiction 
should occupy their early attention, he 
thought it would be wrong to refuse as- 
sent to such practical conveniences as 
might be afforded under this Bill. The 
House, however, ought not to allow the 
Bill to pass, even at that late period, 
Without inserting a clause providing that 
the Judges to be appointed under its 
provisions should hold their offices sub- 
ject to any future arrangements which 
might be made by Parliament for con- 
stituting a proper Court of Appellate 
Jurisdiction. Thereby the House would 
put upon record its deliberate opinion 
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that a great blot and scandal of their 
legal system ought no longer to exist. 
Mr. WEST said, he thought his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Oxford (Mr. V. Harcourt) had, as usual, 
dealt with that subject in much too lofty 
a tone. His observations would have 
been suited more to a Social Science 
meeting, over which he was going to 
preside, than to a morning debate upon 
a small Bill in the House of Commons. 
The Bill was not put forward in any 
sense asa great and magnificent innova- 
tion—it was a small measure of practical 
reform; and if every such proposal were 
to be put aside till a grand scheme of 
appellate jurisdiction had been matured, 
it would be a very long time before any- 
thing was really done. He congratu- 
lated the House and the country upon 
the new-born zeal for economy of his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Oxford, and should be glad to co-operate 
with him in his endeavours to effect 
every reduction that was possible in 
the legal expenditure of the country. 
Hitherto he himself had been almost 
the only lawyer in the House who made 
feeble efforts from time to time in favour 
of economy in the administration of 
legal affairs ; but these efforts had never 
received any support from his hon. and 
learned Friend. [Mr. Vernon Har- 
court: I was not conscious of them. 
If his hon. and learned Friend woul 
sometimes look down from those lofty 
heights to which he was so constantly 
pointing his regards he would find among 
the Orders of the Day the occasions 
upon which such things were discussed. 
The Estimates which his hon. and 
learned Friend had complained of had 
been passed, not in August, but at 
Morning Sittings in the month of May. 
Economies, he believed, were to be 
effected, not upon petty items such as 
those to which attention had been 
pointed, but by refusing to fill up useless 
offices. He (Mr. West) supported the 
Bill on the ground that it provided a 
practical remedy for a real grievance. 
He thought, however, that the measure 
would have been received with more 
satisfaction if the Government had ac- 
companied it by efforts tending towards 
a reduction of the expenses of the legal 
establishments of the country. There 
were now 59 County Court Judges, who 
cost between £400,000 and £500,000 
a-year. The Judicature Commission had 
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recommended that there should be a 
large reduction in their number; but, 
notwithstanding, the present Lord Chan- 
cellor had filled up no less than six 
vacancies among the body. These 
Judges had very little to do, and upon 
the average they only sat two days and 
a fraction a-week during the year. If 
the recommendation of the Commission 
had been attended to, the saving effected 
would have recouped the Government 
for the additional expense which that 
Bill would entail. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, he 
hardly thought the House would be 
aided in its consideration of the present 
Bill’ by discussing whether the County 
Court Judges were too many or too few. 
For his own part, he thought the obser- 
vations of the hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford (Mr. V. Harcourt) very useful. 
This Bill clearly ought not to pass with- 
out attention being called to the very de- 
fective state of the Appellate Courts of 
this country, and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General himself 
probably felt as strongly upon this sub- 
ject as anybody. His only fear was that 
this measure, if passed, might prevent a 
real reform ; and, accordingly, he thought 
that the House ought to mark its inten- 
tions clearly by providing that the Act 
should only have a temporary existence 
to meet a temporary evil. He was most 
anxious .to secure the consideration of 
the larger question if possible early in 
the next Session of Parliament. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, that 
though agreeing with much of what had 
been stated by the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford (Mr. V. Harcourt), 
he thought that the House was bound in 
justice to India and the colonies to pass 
the Bill. In addition to the number 
of appeals mentioned, it should be 
borne in mind that the pecuniary in- 
terests involved represented hundreds 
of thousands of pounds at least. The 
present number of appeals under the 
present constitution of the Courts of 
Appeal could not be disposed of in less 
than two years. In mercy to the unfor- 
tunate suitors therefore it was the duty 
of Parliament to hasten their causes to 
a decision. He felt convinced of the ne- 
cessity for a more complete reform in 
the appellate jurisdiction, and gave his 
support to this Bill only on the under- 
‘standing that it was a temporary measure 
designed to meet a pressing grievance. 


Mr. West ’ 
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Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS said, he 
did not view the Bill with entire satis- 
faction, but he congratulated the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney Ge- 
neral on its improvement over that of 
last Session. He hoped the Bill would 
be passed that Session, though one of a 
far better and more satisfactory character 
might have been brought forward. The 
right of the colonists to appeal to the 
Courts of this country was undisputed, 
and they should be quick and expedi- 
tious instead of, as now, the very oppo- 
site. If the appellate jurisdiction was 
dispatched with greater expedition ap- 
peals would be reduced one-half in num- 
ber. Appeals accumulated when the 
block of business took place, because it 
was well known that in Indian cases it 
often answered a suitor’s purpose to ap- 
peal against an adverse decision in order 
to obtain a year or two’s delay. He 
should persist in the Notice he had given 
—that the new Judges should hold their 
appointments precisely on the same con- 
ditions as the other Judges of the Com- 
mon Law Courts, during good behaviour, 
and removable only on Address of the 
two Houses of Parliament. The prin- 
ciple that paid Judges should be remov- 
able at the will of the Crown was radi- 
cally wrong, and utterly incapable of 
justification ; and the fact of that being 
a temporary measure would not reconcile 
him to its adoption for even a short 
period. It might be objected that that 
would be introducing a permanent prin- 
ciple into a temporary measure; but the 
responsibility rested with the Govern- 
ment in having brought forward a mea- 
sure involving that important question 
at a time when it was impossible other- 
wise fairly to deal with it. There could 
be no doubt the sense of the legal pro- 
fession was favourable to his proposition. 
One of the greatest securities and safe- 
guards they possessed for their rights 
and liberties was the independence and 
permanence of the Judges. But for that 
it was impossible to foresee what lengths 
a Government might go wielding great 
power with the despotism of an autocrat. 
Even in the present Session they were 
not without premonitions upon thatpoint. 
There had been propositions for abolish- 
ing the House of Lords, simply because 
they were not prepared at once to en- 
dorse the will of the House of Commons. 
That, then, was certainly not a time to 
give up any security they had for the 
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national rights and liberties by allowing 
the Judges to be placed in a position in 
which they would be removable at the 
will of the Crown. There was another al- 
teration he wished made in the Bill which 
was necessary to make it workable—that 
no Judge should sit on any appeal from 
a decision in which he had himself taken 
part. Unless a provision of that kind 
were introduced, the measure would fail 
to give satisfaction to the people of India. 
He thought also the Judges should be 

laced on an equality in regard to salary. 
If the blots which existed in this Bill, 
particularly with regard to the perma- 
nence of the Judges, were allowed to re- 
main, the Lord Chief Justice of England 
had authorized him to say there was not 
a single Judge on the Common Law 
Bench who would accept an appointment 
under it. He might add that, gossip 
having designated certain Judges as 
likely to be offered appointments under 
the Bill, he had taken steps to ascertain 
their opinions, and he had their autho- 
rity for saying not one of them would 
accept them if the Judges appointed 
were to be removable at the will of the 
Crown. He therefore hoped the Amend- 
ments of which he had given Notice 
would be adopted. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, that if 
they were now about to form“a new Ap- 
pellate Court, he should be prepared 
heartily to support the Bill; but he 
looked upon it as a small measure of re- 
form, as compared with what was re- 
quired, and thought it tended rather to 
retard than accelerate the progress of 
law reform. He complained that useful 
measures of that class had been shelved, 
and with respect to the present Bill, he 
would suggest that it should be made to 
bear the aspect of a temporary measure, 
by inserting words to the effect that the 
acceptance by any of the Judges of offices 
under the Bill should be considered to be 
subject to any alteration which the Go- 
vernment might think it proper to make 
in the appellate jurisdiction of the 
country. He hoped the Government 
would not further postpone the question 
of law reform for any measures of less 
paramount importance; and he com- 
plained that the Government had taken 
some legal measures out of the hands of 
private Members by mentioning them in 
the Queen’s Speech, and never laying 
them before Parliament, such as the Bill 
for altering the succession to Real Estates, 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he would admit that larger measures of 
reform were necessary, and it had been 
suggested that the Lord Chancellor 
should be made Minister of Justice, or 
that the HomeSecretary should be placed 
in that position; but they could not 
afford to wait until such measures were 
maturing, and while they were waiting 
for them, arrears were accumulating at a 
frightful rate in the present Court. He 
denied that he had stated that that was 
a small measure introduced because they 
could not carry a larger. He supported 
the Bill because he considered it a good 
one; and with reference to the statement 
made by the hon. and learned Member 
for Denbigh (Mr. W. Williams) that the 
Lord Chief Justice had said that the 
Common Law Judges would not accept 
the office of Judge of the new Court under 
the proposed terms, he must say it was 
unusual, in the first place, for the Lord 
Chief Justice to send a message to the 
House; and in the second, that if the 
hon. and learned Member assumed to 
speak in the name of the Common Law 
Judges, he could only say that the state- 
ments made to him by the Judges were 
wholly different. On the preceding even- 
ing his hon. and learned Friend (Sir 
Roundell Palmer) had stated that he ap- 
proved the Bill and had intended to speak 
in its support; the Solicitor General had 
expressed his approval of it, and some of 
the Common Law Judges had done so, 
and had not indicated any objection to take 
office under it. He maintained that the 
colonies had the fullest confidence in the 
appellate jurisdiction of this country, and 
that it was necessary to provide con- 
tinuously for their requirements, what- 
ever we might do in the way of perma- 
nent reform. All that the Bill-did was 
to add four paid Judges to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. With 
respect to the general question of the 
reform of our appellate jurisdiction, it 
was his intention to introduce a Bill 
dealing with the whole appellate juris- 
diction of the country next Session be- 
fore Easter, and that the Bill in ques- 
tion was already prepared, and in his 
hand. 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE sug- 
gested that words should be inserted in 
the Preamble of the present Bill show- 
ing that it was a temporary measure, and 
that the Judges of the new Committee 
of Privy Council would not be precluded 
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from accepting appointments in any new 
Oourt of Appellate Jurisdiction. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he was much obliged to the right hon. 
Member (Mr. 8. Walpole) for the sug- 
gestion, which should be considered. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he would not, 
under the circumstances, press his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday. 


House adjourned at half after Two 
o’clock till Monday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 7th August, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Buis—First Reading— 
Prince Arthur’s Annuity* (300); Summary 
Jurisdiction, &c. (Ireland) * (301). 

Second Reading—Industrial and Provident Socie- 
ties Amendment * (279); Local Government 
Board * (291) ; Limited Owners Residence Act 
(1870) Amendment * (280) ; Sunday Observance 
Prosecutions (290); Public Libraries Act 
(1855) Amendment * (269). 

Committee—Intoxicating Liquors Licences Sus- 
pension (282); Friendly Societies Commis- 
sion* (284); Sasines Register (Scotland) 
(200), discharged ; Lodgers Goods Protection 
(283-302). 

Third Reading — Tramways Provisional Orders 
Confirmation * (268); Metropolitan Tramways 
Provisional Orders Suspension * (274); Muni- 
cipal Corporation Act Amendment* (273); 
Dean Forest and Hundred of St. Briavels* 
(287), and passed. 


ST. KATHERINE’S HOSPITAL. 
HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 


Her Majesty’s Answer to the Address 
of the 28th of July last, reported, as 
follows :— 


My Lorps, 


I have received your Address thanking me for 
having presented to Parliament the Report of the 
Commission appointed to inquire into several 
matters relative to the Royal Hospital of Saint 
Katherine near the Tower, and now situate in the 
Regent’s Park ; and praying, that in any scheme 
founded on this Report, due attention may be paid 
to the spiritual and educational necessities of the 
parishes adjacent to the old precincts of the 
Hospital. 

I will take your Address into consideration, to- 
gether with the Report of the Commissioners, 


Mr. Spencer Walpole 


{LORDS} 
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Trafalgar Square. 


METROPOLIS—MEETING IN TRAFAL- 
GAR SQUARE — LAW OF PUBLIC 
MEETINGS.—QUESTION. 


Lorp COLCHESTER rose to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government, Whether a no- 
tice dated from the Metropolitan Police 
Office, prohibiting a meeting in Trafal- 
gar Square for the purpose of petition- 
ing Parliament, was genuine, and why, 
if such be the case, the meeting in ques- 
tion was allowed to take place without 
interruption, and to call attention to the 
state of the law with reference to public 
meetings? The noble Lord said, that 
when he first gave Notice of his inten- 
tion to bring this subject under the 
attention of the House, the circumstances 
appeared to him really to be of so in- 
explicable a character, and the position 
in which the Executive authority had 
found itself so remarkable and without 
parallel, that he had framed his Ques- 
tion with the view of ascertaining whe- 
ther the notice prohibiting the meeting 
was a genuine document. Since that 
time the explanations which had been 
given “‘ elsewhere ” had so far modified 
the situation that the meeting seemed to 
have been first prohibited under one 
impression, and then allowed under an- 
other, more accurate, and that after a 
public and avowed prohibition it was 
permitted on a private understanding, 
by which, technically at least, the law 
was to be respected. But for the in- 
quiries made ‘‘elsewhere,” the later 
communications between the promoters 
of the meeting and the authorities would 


‘have remained unknown to the public, 


and the country would have inferred that 
a meeting of a somewhat extreme poli- 
tical character had, after being publicly 
prohibited, been triumphantly held in 
defiance of the Home Office. Those ex- 
planations, however, in whatever degree 
they exculpated the action of the Home 
Office, furnished evidence of a serious 
defect in the law, and of a loophole by 
which the whole object of legislation on 
the subject might be defeated. While 
the right of public meeting was, in due 
limits, an essential security of civil free+ 
dom, it might easily degenerate into one 
of the greatest dangers to order and 
liberty, and there was no question on 
which greater care, both legislative and 
Executive, seemed to be called for, while 
at no time, perhaps, had the subject 
pressed itself on our attention in a more 
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startling manner than this year. The 
ordinary quiet of the day of rest had 
been disturbed by a procession of so- 
cieties almost openly seditious and dis- 
loyal, who had marched through the 
streets and assembled in a public park 
to express their sympathy with a san- 
guinary movement against social order 
in another country, mingled with ill- 
concealed aspirations for the overthrow 
of monarchy in this country. This, it 
appeared, could not be legally dealt with. 
On the other hand, another assemblage, 
of no political character, of persons who 
feared lest their humble industry might 
be seriously crippled by one of the pro- 
posals of the Ghancellor of the Exche- 
quer, appeared to have fallen within the 
wording of the Act of Parliament, which 
was summarily put in force against it. 
What had happened in the recent case ? 
The meeting was for an object which, 
however objectionable in its tone and 
language, was perfectly constitutional in 
itsel{—namely, the discussion of a pro- 
jected public grant. It was summoned 
by the Land and Labour League, a 
body of very extreme and startling views 
on agrarian questions, but which, to do 
it justice, did not, like the various 
Republican societies which had lately 
sprung up and thrust themselves into 
notice, carry disloyalty and treasonable 
purposes on the face of it. Now, after 
the meetings that had been tolerated, 
and the speeches which had been made 
in public places, it was almost surprising 
that the Home Office thought it worth 
while to attempt interference at all. It 
was still more strange that they should 
have rushed into the field with a public 
proclamation before ascertaining whe- 
ther the meeting came within the law 
or not. That law, as laid down by the 
Home Office upon the Act of George III., 
made it unlawful to meet within a cer- 
tain distance of the Houses of Parliament 
to prepare any remonstrance, petition, 
or declaration to Parliament concerning 
any matter in Church or State; while a 
meeting of any kind, however large, 
clamorous, or threatening, ceased to be 
illegal if only it declined to show so 
much respect to Parliament as to lay its 
desires before it at all. Under these 
circumstances, surely the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department must 
have foreseen what would happen — 
namely, that the meeting would assemble 
and talk, but would abandon any idea of 
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petitioning, and would triumphantly defy 
all attempt to arrest their proceedings ? 
It appeared that communications passed 
between Mr. Bruce and the promoters, 
after the issue of the prohibitory notice, 
as to their intention of petitioning or 
not. Now, if the law was in this posi- 
tion, surely some such understanding 
should have been arrived at before 
the Secretary of State committed him- 
self by a public notice ? Whether, how- 
ever, blame attached to anybody or not, 
he trusted that the Government intended 
at the very earliest opportunity to rectify 
the deficiency of the law. The object of 
the Act clearly was to avoid the incon- 
veniences—he might say the dangers— 
to which legislative assemblies might be 
liable in great capitals from large popu- 
lar gatherings endeavouring to influ- 
ence their proceedings by menace. Such 
dangers had been experienced both in 
America and in France. In short, the 
object of the Act was to prevent popular 
gatherings in the neighbourhood of the 
Houses of Parliament. It was not con- 
templated by its framers that such as- 
semblies would meet without the pro- 
fessed object of presenting a statement 
of grievances to Parliament. If, how- 
ever, they did meet without such object, 
the case became still more serious. The 
recent meeting, indeed, was unimpor- 
tant ; but such might not always be the 
case. An organ of pure philosophic 
Liberalism, which combined with that 
character the credit of being neatly epi- 
grammatic on occasions, Zhe Spectator, 
had remarked— 

“ According to Mr. Bruce’s reading of the law, 
100,000 men might assemble in front of West- 
minster Palace Gate and discuss angrily the con- 
duct of the House of Commons, and he would 
have no power to make them move on. The Ame- 
ricans and Canadians are right, and we shall have 
to move Parliament into the wilderness yet. 
Burton-on-Trent would be about the central point, 
but then the draymen might overawe it.” 


Now, he had no desire to adjourn to 
Burton or elsewhere, and unless there 
was an extraordinary change in English 
habits, Parliament would always meet 
in the British capital. This made it the 
more necessary that public meetings in 
the capital, during the Session of Par- 
liament, should be subject to a law that 
was clear, consistent, and rational. It 
ought not to affect those who met for a 
definite and a constitutional object, those 
who looked to Parliament for relief, and 
wished to approach it with deference, 
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while it gave absolute and triumphant 
impunity to those who assembled only 
to give play to seditious declamation, to 
threaten unconstitutional force, or to im- 
pose on Parliament the sense of a frac- 
tion of the population of the Metropolis 
as the voice of the English nation. He 
wished to know whether the Govern- 
ment intended to amend the existing 
law ? 

Viscount MELVILLE said, he would 
like to know what the state of the law 
was, and whether it permitted the people 
to assemble in vast numbers within a 
few yards of Parliament? The meeting 
in question had been prohibited three or 
four days beforehand. The Guards were 
kept under arms, and at 7 o’clock in the 
evening out came a notice that the meet- 
ing was to go on. The Secretary of State 
had hoisted the white feather. This was 
a disgraceful policy, which brought law 
and order into contempt. Either the Se- 
cretary of State should not have issued 
the notice, or he should have acted upon 
it. Something like rigour had been ex- 
ercised by the Irish Government on the 
other side of the Channel. They had 
issued a notice prohibiting the meeting 
and had acted upon it, and whether they 


Intoxicating Liquors 


were right or wrong, he respected them 


for it. He hoped the noble Lord would 
be able to give some explanation of the 
extraordinary conduct of Government 
in reference to the Trafalgar Square 
meeting. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY, in reply, 
said, he thought he should be able to 
show that the Home Secretary had acted 
not only with perfect consistency, but 
in entire conformity with the law. The 
facts of the case were very simple. A 
meeting was held in Hyde Park on Sun- 
day week to consider a Petition to Par- 
liament. It was adjourned to the fol- 
lowing day in Trafalgar Square, notice 
being given that the object was to con- 
sider a Petition to Parliament respecting 
Prince Arthur’s annuity. This clearly 
contravened the Act of George IIL, 
which prohibited meetings during the 
Session within a mile of the Houses of 
Parliament for the purpose of petition- 
ing, and the Home Secretary had no 
alternative but to prohibit it. In the 
course of Monday it became clear to the 
promoters of the meeting that their 
position was an illegal one, and they 
accordingly announced that the meeting 
would be held at a later hour, and that 


Lord Colchester 
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its object would be not to present a Peti- 
tion, but to consider the subject to be 
brought before Parliament that evening. 
That being the case, it was plain that, 
although the Home Secretary was justi- 
fied in prohibiting the meeting in the 
first instance, he was not entitled to for- 
bid it when the intention to petition Par- 
liament was abandoned, so long, at all 
events, asthere was no breach of the peace. 
He would not enter into the question 
whether the law was sufficiently stringent 
or not. It was evident that at present a 
meeting could be prohibited if it caused 
terror to the people, or if it led to a 
breach of the peace; and that those 
taking part in it could be punished if 
they obstructed a public thoroughfare. 
The Statute of Geo. III., moreover, pro- 
hibited meetings with a view to petition- 
ing Parliament held within a certain 
area; though, curiously enough, such 
part of the parish of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, as was within that area was ex- 
cepted from the operation of the Act. 
Their Lordships would, he thought, be 
satisfied that the Home Office, so far 
from vacillating, had acted according to 
the law in prohibiting the meeting in its 
original form, and in permitting it under 
altered circumstances; and that, if any 
defect had been shown, it was in the law 
itself, and not in its administration. 


Licenses Suspension Bill. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS LICENCES 
SUSPENSION BILL—(No. 282.) 
( The Earl of Morley.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Clause 1 (Restriction on grant of new 
licences). 


Eart BEAUCHAMP proposed the 
introduction of words, the effect of which 
would be to place the licensed victuallers 
and the grocers who retailed spirits on 
an equal footing. The noble Earl said, 
as he understood the policy of Parlia- 
ment during the present Session, it was 
that no new licences of any kind should 
be granted. Great injustice would be 
inflicted on the large and respectable 
trade of licensed victuallers if the Bill 
was passed in its present form. 


Amendment moved, in page 1, line 18, 
after (‘‘1869”’) insert (‘‘or under the 
24 and 25 Vict. c. 21.””)—( Zhe Earl Beau- 


champ.) 
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Tne Eart or MORLEY objected to 
the Amendment as an infringement of 
the privileges of the other House, and 
also as irrelevant, licences granted by 
the Excise not being touched by the 
Bill. 

Tue Maraqvess oF RIPON said, that 
this was really a Money Bill. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY ad- 
mitted that, as far as the granting of 
licences was a money question, the House 
could not deal with it, but urged that in its 
moral aspect their Lordships were able to 
do so. Two years ago they made Amend- 
ments in a similar Bill, of which he was 
in charge, and the House of Commons 
offered no objection on the ground of 
privilege. If there were to be competi- 
tion between the licensed victuallers and 
the grocers, privileges ought not to be 
granted to one which the other did not 
enjoy. 

Viscount HALIFAX said, that the 
licences to which the noble Earl (Earl 
Beauchamp) alluded were granted by 
the Excise, and not by the magistrates. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
it would be possible by inserting the 
words ‘‘nor shall any licence be granted 


to dealers in spirits under the Act,’’ to 


attain” the object desired. Otherwise 
injustice would be done to licensed vic- 
tuallers, and he trusted the Government 
would take the matter into considera- 
tion. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP observed, that 
it was important that no vested interests 
should be acquired under the existing 
system by retail dealers and grocers; 
but as he trusted the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Morley) would be able to deal 
with the subject, he would not press his 
Amendment. 


Amendment (by Leave of the Com- 
mittee), withrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 2 (Removal of licenses). 


Lorp HYLTON objected to the clause, 
on the ground that by sanctioning the 
removal of licences from one part of the 
country to another it introduced an en- 
tirely new law. The provision was not 
in the Bill as originally introduced, and 
would, he feared, have the effect of in- 
creasing the evils at present existing in 
pee districts in consequence of the 
arge number of publichouses. 

Moved, to leave out Clause 2.—( The 
Lord Hylton.) 


{Avevsr 7, 1871} 
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Viscount MELVILLE objected to 
the clause, as calculated to produce in- 
convenience. 

THe Eart or MORLEY said, he 
thought that the clause would be of con- 
siderable use in limiting the number of 

ublichouses by means of better distri- 

ution. In cases where there were too 
many publichouses in one district it 
would be an advantage if the magis- 
trates could transfer licences to a neigh- 
bouring district requiring greater ac- 
commodation, for in this way the neces- 
sity for new licences would be avoided. 

THe Duke or RICHMOND said, he 
believed the clause would cause great 
confusion in carrying on magisterial 
business. If the magistrates in the 
petty sessional division A thought they 
had too many publichouses they would 
be able to transfer licences to division B 
without consulting the magistrates of 
the latter division. Thus they would 
have jurisdiction over a division with 
which they were not connected. 

Viscount HALIFAX explained that 
under the clause magistrates might trans- 
fer licences from one part to another 
part of their own division; and they 
could take licences from a neighbouring 
division. But words might be inserted 
requiring that the consent of the magis- 
trates of the other division should be 
obtained. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, if 
the clause was retained, it would require 
a further amendment to meet the cases 
of those counties where the licensing 
meetings were held in the autumn, or 
otherwise due notice could not be given 
by the parties concerned. 

Tue Maravess or SALISBURY said, 
that if the justices of one division held 
their licensing session some days before 
the justices of the neighbouring division, 
the latter would have to wait a whole 
year before they could obtain the con- 
sent of the former to a transfer. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, the 
persons intending to apply for licences 
would take care to obtain the consent of 
the first-named magistrates beforehand. 
As this Bill would prevent the granting 
of new licences, the clause was necessary 
in order to supply licences to districts 
where, from increase of population or 
other causes, they might be required, 
and to diminish publichouses in places 
where there was an excessive number. 


Licenses Suspension Bill. 
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Lorpv CHELMSFORD appealed to his 
noble Friend (Lord Hylton) to postpone 
his objection until he saw whether it was 
amended in the Report. 


On Question, That the said Clause 
stand part of the Bill? their Lordships 
divided :—Contents 26; Not-Contents 13: 
Majority 13. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Thursday next. 


Sasines Register 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE PROSECUTIONS 
BILL—(No. 290.)—( The Earl of Morley.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue Eart or MORLEY, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, observed that the law upon the 
subject was certainly not in a very satis- 
factory state. The object of the Bill was 
to prevent vexatious prosecutions of indi- 
viduals who really did not come within 
the spirit of the Act of Charles II. Prose- 
cutions under this Bill were not to be 
instituted except by or with the consent 
in writing of the chief officer of police of 
the police district in which the offence 
is committed, or with the consent in 
“= two justices of the peace or a 
stipendiary magistrate having jurisdic- 
tion in the place where such offence is 
committed. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—( The Earl of Morley.) 


Lorp CHELMSFORD said, the object 
of the Bill was to disable the Statute of 
Charles II., which was in itself almost a 
dead letter, by preventing persons being 
prosecuted for Sunday trading without 
the sanction of the chief police officer of 
the district, or two justices of the peace, 
or a stipendiary magistrate. He hoped 
the whole subject would be taken into 
consideration by the Government during 
the Recess, with the view of introducing 
some measure next Session. If that was 
so, it would be necessary to bear in mind 
that the Act of Charles II. was literally 
almost a dead letter. It contained two 
classes of prohibitions. The first was 
against any person carrying on his lawful 
calling on Sunday, which made him 
liable to a penalty of 5s. The other was 
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against exposing for sale any goods on 
Sunday, which rendered the goods liable 
to forfeiture ; but in both cases the diffi- 
culty of prosecuting or bringing evidence 
to support the prosecution was so great 
as almost to prevent any person being 
brought to account for infringement of 
the statute. The pecuniary penalty was 
in itself so small that any Sunday 
trader would be willing to give 5s. for 
the privilege of trading on Sunday; and 
the penalty was only incurred by one 
transaction, so that a man might carry 
on trading for the whole Sunday and be 
liable to only one penalty. The penalty 
did not attach to exposing goods for sale 
and inviting customers; some article must 
be sold before the penalty was incurred. 
Then, with regard to the forfeiture of 
the goods, there was no power to seize 
them. The only way in which they 
could be seized was by an application on 
the following day to the magistrate, and 
then a constable could only seize the 
goods which had been exposed for sale 
on the Sunday, which nobody could 
identify. Under these circumstances, 
he hoped Government would introduce a 
measure to prevent Sunday trading. He 
had no feeling on the religious view of 
the question; but he really was most 
anxious that the thousands and tens of 
thousands of traders should have the 
blessing of the day of rest secured to 
them by the Legislature, but who were 
now deprived of it. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


SASINES REGISTER (SCOTLAND) 
BILL—(No, 200.)—COMMITTEE. 
(The Earl of Morley.) 


Order for the House to be put into 
a Committee on the said Bill, read. 

Lorp COLONSAY moved that the 
Order be discharged. From 1617 to 
1866 various enactments had been passed 
in regard to the registers of land rights 
which had worked well, and now it was 
proposed by this small Act to disturb a 
system of legislation which had existed 
for 250 years, and to give to a merely 
ministerial functionary discretionary 
powers which have always been sys- 
tematically withheld from him. This 
Bill would confer on the registrar powers 
whereby the rights which parties had 
acquired for es a would be imperiled 








and might be destroyed by the mere 
fastidiousness or caprice of himself or 
his eo art Meetings had been held 
in Scotland objecting to its passing, and 
hoping it would be put off until a mea- 
sure might be framed which, while 
effecting the only reasonable object in 
view, would do no serious injury. The 
Lord Register Clerk, his immediate 
deputy Mr. Dundas, and other officials, 
were opposed to the Bill; and so were 
most if not all of the professional bodies 
engaged in the preparation of title deeds. 
Indeed, the working would be most 
difficult, for the registrar would be em- 
powered to require, where land was in 
two or more counties, a correct descrip- 
tion of the portions in each, and could 
object to register a deed if he thought 
the description was not satisfactory. 
But clearly this was a matter in regard 
to which compliance by the party de- 
manding registration might be difficult 
or even impossible, and great inconve- 
nience, considerable expense, and delay, 
perhaps fatal, would arise. It would be 
far better not to proceed with the Bill, 
especially as all the authorities of Scot- 
land were against it, and as it had re- 
ceived no discussion in the House of 
Commons. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, the ob- 
ject of the Bill was to render more uni- 
form the way in which registers were 
taken under the Act of 1866, and he had 
hoped the Amendments of which he had 
given notice would have satisfied the 
noble and learned Lord to some extent, 
and induced him to allow the Bill to be 
considered in Committee. If the noble 
and learned Lord would consent to the 
Motion for going into Committee upon 
the Bill, he (the Earl of Morley) would 
accept those Amendments of which the 
noble and learned Lord had already 
given notice. 

Lorp COLONSAY said, he could not 
accept the proposal, as all the authorities 
of Scotland were so strongly opposed to 
the Bill. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND suggested 
that legislation on the subject should be 
deferred to another Session, as there was 
no reason for any haste, and as it would 
be very undesirable to run the risk of 
committing a great injustice in order to 
remedy a small and minor grievance. 

Tue Duxze or ARGYLL advised his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Morley) to 
withdraw the Bill, seeing that the autho- 
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rities of the Register House and the 
Committee of the Writers to the Signet 
were opposed to it. 


Order for Committee discharged. 


INDIA—GENERAL WHITELOCK’S 
PRIZE MONEY. 
ADDRESS FOR A PAPER. 


Tur Eart or HARROWBY moved— 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for, Copy of any communication in 
May last from the Secretary of State for India to 
the Government of India, relative to a claim for 
arrears of interest on prize property lodged in 
1858 by General Whitelock’s prize agents in the 
State Treasury at Allahabad.” 


The noble Earl said, that next year he 
should bring the whole subject under 
the notice of the House, and urge that 
in this, as in other similar cases, claims 
for prize money should be adjudicated 
upon by a competent tribunal and not 
be left to the arbitrary decision of the 
Treasury. . 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, a Blue 
Book had been published which con- 
tained every document connected with 
those claims except one, which was with- 
held in accordance with the rule that a 
despatch from the Secretary of State to 
the Government of India was not pro- 
duced till the answer to itarrived. That 
was a reasonable rule, and he thought 
they ought to adhere to it. He hoped 
that long before next year the whole Cor- 
respondence would be concluded. 

THe Eart or LONGFORD said, he 
thought the noble Duke had given a 
proper reason for withholding the de- 
spatch for the present. He (the Earl of 
Longford) was one of the claimants, the 
majority of whom were private soldiers, 
and, speaking for them rather than for 
himself, he would say that they did not 
acquiesce in the course pursued with re- 
gard to the examination of their claims. 
As the case was to be brought forward 
more fully hereafter, he would not now 
enter into the subject at length, but 
hoped to have the assistance of Par- 
liament in referring the matter to a 
tribunal which would dispose of it in a 
satisfactory manner. 


Motion (by Leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 
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LODGERS’ GOODS PROTECTION BILL. 
(The Lord Chelmsford.) 

(Nos. 283-302.) COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put in Committee read. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, he was 
willing to assent to an Amendment which 
would, he hoped, disarm some opposition 
which had arisen to the Bill from an un- 
expected quarter. It was meant that 
the Bill should apply strictly to the case 
of lodgers, but unfortunately the word 


‘¢ ynder-tenant ’’ was introduced into the | P 


Bill. Now, if a lessee were to grant the 
whole of his lease except one day to 
another person, the latter would be an 
under-tenant. It would be highly im- 
proper to exempt such a person from a 
distress levied by the superior landlord. 
He proposed, therefore, to strike out the 
word ‘‘under-tenant’’ wherever it oc- 
curred, and also to provide that the Bill 
should not apply to Scotland. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
the system of what he might term small 
hour legislation in the House of Com- 
mons had the result of sending Bills up 
to this House, especially.the Bills of 
private Members, in a condition so im- 


perfect that the duty of additional vigi- 
lance in respect of them was imposed 
upon this House. 


House in Committee. 


Amendments made; The Report there- 
of to be received Zo-morrow; and Bill 
to be printed, as amended. (No. 302.) 


House adjourned at half-past Seven 
o’clock ’till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 7th August, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Surrpty—considered in Committee 
—Navy Estimates. 

Pusuic Birts— Ordered—First Reading—Street 
Accidents * [288]; Expiring Laws Continu- 
ance * [289]. 

Second Reading— Union of Benefices Acts Amend- 
ment * [264]; Charitable Donations and Be- 
quests (Ireland) * [277]. 

Committee—Metropolis Water (No. 2) (re-comm.)* 
(257]—r.P. 

Committee — Report — Merchant Shipping Acts 
Amendment (re-comm.) * [276]. 
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Considered as amended—Elections (Parliament- 
ary and Municipal) [282]. 

Third Reading—Beerhouses (Ireland)* [259]; 
County Boundaries (Ireland) * [268], and 


passed, 


GREECE—THE LOAN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE (for 
Mr. Crawrorp) asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether provision has 
been made for assuring to the holders of 
the Bonds of the Guaranteed Greek Loan 
of 1832, the interest due to them for the 
eriod intervening between the Ist of 
March 1871, when the Bonds would have 
become payable under ordinary circum- 
stances, and the date on which they could 
have been presented for payment under 
the notification advertised inthe ‘‘ Times” 
on the 13th July 1871? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes, Sir, provision was made 
by the Government for the payment of 
this loan, which is a loan, as the House 
is aware, guaranteed by Russia, France, 
and England. Asit has never been paid 
by Greece, we have always had to make 
provision for it, which we did with the 
agents for the loan, Messrs. Rothschild. 
I must refer the hon. Gentleman and 
those interested to Messrs. Rothschild 
for the reasons why the money has not 
been paid; but I do not think there will 
be any difficulty in discovering them 
when we consider the events that have 
passed in France during the last 12 
months. 


EDUCATION—LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
QUESTION. 


Caprain GROSVENOR asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether he is 
aware that Captain Armstrong, a well 
known politicalagentin Westminster, has 
been appointed to take the Census within 
that city for the London School Board ; 
and, whether, having regard to the faci- 
lity with which such an office may be 
connected with the registration of voters 
at Parliamentary Elections, he is of opi- 
nion that a political agent is a proper 
person to hold it ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, in reply, 
that he imagined that this Question ap- 
plied to the appointment of an officer by 
the School Board under Section 35 of the 
Act. That section did not give the Edu- 
cation Department any power to control 
the School Board, or even to give any 
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opinion to the School Board in regard to 
any such appointment. The Department 
was brought so much into contact with 
the School Board that they thought that 
they should not interfere except when 
they were empowered by the Act to do 
so. Under these circumstances he could 
express no opinion upon such appoint- 
ment. His own opinion was that no ap- 


pointment by the School Board should be 
of a political nature, and his knowledge 
of the Board led him to suppose that no 
appointment could have been made with 
any political object. 


INDIA—COMPENSATION TO MILITARY 
OFFICERS—THE ABOLITION OF PUR- 
CHASE.—QUESTION. 


Coronet JERVIS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether it 
is the intention of the Secretary of State 
for India to take into consideration the 
sanction given in Parliament to a Bill to 
refund to the Officers of the British Army, 
over-regulation as well as regulation 
prices on the abolition of the purchase 
system, although the illegality of the 
former had always been duly notified in 
Her Majesty’s Regulations; and to pro- 
pose to revise the rules which have been 
in force hitherto with reference to the 
compensation of Officersof the late Indian 
Army in respect to the abolition of the 
bonus system, so far that each Officer 
may be recouped in full such amount as 
he has actually paid towards the bonus 
fund, such bonus system having been 
officially approved of by the Board of 
Directors of the late East India Com- 
pany, and such approval having been 
duly notified to the late Indian Army 
by order of the Governor General in 
Council ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, without ex- 
pressing any opinion as to the views im- 
plied in the hon. and gallant Member’s 
Question, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the Secretary of State in Council 
will, if this Bill becomes law, most care- 
fully consider whether its provisions 
have any, and, if so, what, bearing upon 
the decision come to by his predecessors, 
in respect to the claims of Indian officers. 


THE NEW TABLE OF LESSONS. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. LOCKE KING asked the First 


Lord of the Treasury, Whether he is 
aware that some of the Clergy have 
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already commenced using the new Table 
of Lessons, and that a Bishop has writ- 
ten to the Rural Deans to advise the 
Clergy to begin using the new Table of 
Lessons on Advent Sunday; and, whe- 
ther, under these circumstances, he will 
not feel it his duty to recommend their 
waiting until the Act of Parliament 
will permit them to make the change ? 
Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
he thought that he was somewhat be- 
hind his hon. Friend in information 
upon the subject, for he did not know 
that a Bishop had written to the Rural 
Deans, as his hon. Friend described. 
He (Mr. Gladstone) was aware that in 
certain cases the clergy had used the 
new Table of Lessons. Any recommen- 
dation of his, he was afraid, would avail 
very little indeed, but if it would avail 
he would recommend them in the sense 
anticipated by his hon. Friend; for he 
did not know why the date should be 
anticipated. He was entirely of his 
hon. Friend’s opinion, and he hoped 
that their joint opinions might prevail. 


SPAIN—IMPRISONMENT OF WILLIAM 
PIPER.—QUESTION, 


Mr. CANDLISH (for Mr. Stevenson) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether it is the case 
that an English sailor named Piper, 
having been concerned in a publichouse 
quarrel at Alicante, has been sentenced 
to three years’ imprisonment in Spain, 
without having been charged, and with- 
out trial; and, what efforts Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have made for his 
release, and what prospect there is of 
their efforts proving successful ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, a British 
seaman, named William Piper, was 
tried at Alicante on the 13th of May 
last, on a charge of having, four months 
previously—namely, on January 12— 
assaulted a watchman who had been 
directed by the Alcalde to arrest him for 
creating a disturbance while intoxicated 
in the streets of Alicante. He was con- 
victed and sentenced to three years’ im- 
prisonment and a small fine; this sen- 
tence was confirmed by a higher Court 
on July 15. Our Minister, Mr. Layard, 
having received a report of the proceed- 
ings from Consul Barrie, and thinking 
the severity of the sentence was dispro- 
portionate to the nature of the offence, 
applied, on May 15 and June 16, to 
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Piper, who had received several sabre 
cuts on the head, and had been lying in 
prison four months before being brought 
to trial. These representations were 
not, however, attended with success, 
and the sentence having been confirmed, 
Mr. F french (in the absence on leave of 
Mr. Layard) renewed the application for 
a free pardon on the 15th of July, the 
result of which application has not yet 
been notified to the Foreign Office. 


IMPRISONMENT OF A BRITISH CREW. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. AtpEerMAN LUSK asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther it is true that the crew of a British 
ship, imprisoned in Sandwich Gaol, 
Kent, for refusing to proceed to sea in 
their ship, have been unconditionally 
released ; and, if so, under what circum- 
stances their release has been advised; 
and, whether he will lay the Papers 
referring to this matter upon the Table? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, in reply, that the circumstances 
stated in the Question were substantially 
true, the case being shortly this—the 
Balaclava anchored in the Downs in a 
leaky state, and several of the seamen 
refused to go to sea in her, alleging 
that she was in an unseaworthy state. 
They were taken before a magistrate 
and sentenced to one month’s imprison- 
ment with hard labour, and subsequently 
the vessel proceeded to sea, but had to 
put into Portsmouth, where she was 
found to be leaky and unseaworthy, 
and her cargo was now being dis- 
charged. Upon these facts coming to 
the knowledge of the Board of Trade, 
he communicated with the Home Office, 
and the men were very properly dis- 
charged. 


ARMY—INFANTRY EQUIPMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN GRAY asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether the re- 
commendation of His Royal Highness 
the Field Marshal Commanding-in- 
Chief, for the adoption of the valise 
equipment in the Infantry, was not made 
prior to the application of the officer 
commanding the Ist Battalion of Grena- 
dier Guards to His Royal Highness for a 
renewed trial of Lieutenant Colonel 
Carter’s plan of equipment, consequent 
upon the discovery that the trial of that 
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equipment, his own regiment had been 
improperly conducted; and, whether he 

ill lay upon the Table of the House a 
Copy of the application referred to? 

Sir HENRY STORKS: Sir, the re- 
commendation of His Royal Highness 
the Field Marshal Commanding-in- 
Chief that the trials of Lieutenant 
Colonel Carter’s plan of equipment 
should cease and the question be closed 
by the adoption of the valise equipment 
was dated February 18, 1870. This 
recommendation, together with the re- 
port of the officer commanding the 
Grenadier Guards on which it was 
founded, has been already laid on the 
Table of the House. On the 13th of 
March, 1870, the officer in command of 
the Grenadier Guards wrote to say that 
Lieutenant Colonel Carter had called on 
him, and had pointed out that many of 
the objections to his mode of equipment 
would be removed by certain alterations 
he wished made, and that he (Colonel 
Ponsonby) was ready to give the equip- 
ment another trial. A day or two later 
Colonel Ponsonby called on the Adjutant 
General, and stated that he was himself 
convinced of the superiority of the valise 
equipment ; but that, to satisfy Colonel 
Carter, he had no objection to make 
further trial, if considered advisable. 
As, however, the reports had been so 
uniformly in favour of the valise equip- 
ment, and condemnatory of Colonel 
Carter’s plan, His Royal Highness felt 
that he would not be justified in re- 
opening the question, and causing the 
equipment of the Army to be delayed 
because Colonel Carter was not satisfied 
with the trials, and was anxious to make 
further alterations. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I do not see the advantage 
of producing a copy of the application 
referred to. 


SCOTLAND—CHARTERS TO COLLEGES, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MACFIE asked the Lord Advo- 
cate, Whether, under the Act 34 and 35 
Vic. c. 68, or, if not, whether inde- 
pendently of that Act any existing Col- 
lege in Scotland not now having a char- 
ter, would be entitled to expect that a 
charter would be granted to it as freely 
as to any new college; and, whether 
charters to be granted under the above 
Act are intended to permit the granting 
of degrees in divinity, law, and medicine, 
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and when and how the conditions and 
requirements to which institutions de- 
siring to be chartered must conform may 
be ascertained ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE, in reply, 
said, his hon. Friend the Member for 
Leith had kindly communicated to him 
a copy of the Question in the course of 
the forenoon. He had done his best to 
understand it; but he must confess he 
had failed. The Act referred to did not 
affect the granting of charters to col- 
leges, beyond imposing this restriction 
—that no new charter should be granted 
until the application for it and a copy of 
the charter asked for had been laid be- 
fore Parliament for a certain number of 
days. In no other respect did it affect 
the granting of charters at all. By ‘‘ any 
existing colleges in Scotland not having 
a charter,”’ he supposed his hon. Friend 
meant private institutions which had 
taken the name of colleges. ([Mr. 
Macriz said, he meant the colleges con- 
nected with the Free Ohurch.] They 


were not public, but private institutions, 
which had very properly assumed the 
name of colleges, and such colleges were 


entitled to expect that charters would be 
granted or refused to them as freely as 
to any other new colleges. In answer 
to the latter part of the Question, he 
had already stated that no charters could 
be granted under this Act otherwise 
than in the way they were previously 
granted. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS. 
QUESTION. 


Smrk WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he intends to introduce 
the promised Government measure for 
dealing with the sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors at an early date next Session ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, he was 
sorry not to be able to give an answer to 
his hon. Friend. The Government had 
not yet had an opportunity for consider- 
ing what measures they would introduce 
next year, still less the order in which 
they would introduce them. 


NAVY—LOSS OF THE “ MEGZRA,” 
QUESTION. 


Sir JOHN HAY: Sir, since I have 
had the honour of a seat in this House, 
now ten years, I have never asked its 
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kind indulgence in the manner in which 
I am now going to do; but in order to 
enable the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Admiralty to give a 
full explanation, so that the House may 
learn how 380 of our seamen are now 
upon a desert island, how they got there, 
and how it is proposed to release them 
from their perilous position, I hope the 
House will allow me to make a short 
statement in explanation of the Question 
which stands in my name on the Paper, 
and I am the more anxious to make it, 
because at the time when I gave Notice 
of that Question, the right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to imagine I was making 
a personal attack on himself. I can as- 
sure him, however, that I had no such 
desire ; but I may remark that, seeing 
by the papers that in replying to the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Manches- 
ter (Sir Thomas Bazley), although the 
right hon. Gentleman exculpated him- 
self with regard to the Question put by 
my hon. Friend the Member for North 
Norfolk (Mr. F. Walpole), he said no- 
thing respecting his predecessor at the 
Admiralty. Now, that I consider he 
ought to have done for this is a de- 
partmental question and has nothing of 
a personal nature. [Mr. Goscuzn: I 
said I would reserve that for my state- 
ment to-day.] Observing that the right 
hon. Gentleman had thought I intended 
some personal attack on himself, I 
deemed it proper to make these re- 
marks, but I will not now pursue that 
subject further. For the two years and 
upwards that I had the honour of oc- 
cupying a seat at the late Board of 
Admiralty, I had charge of this spe- 
cial Department, and the Megera was 
one of the fleet of transport and store- 
ships, of which there were 11, under 
my charge. Besides the vessels em- 
ployed to convey men to distant places, 
among them there were certain store- 
ships used for other purposes. The 
Megera belonged to the latter class, 
and I conceive it would have been un- 
just to have sent to Australia a ship of 
that character, which was so unable to 
sail, and with imperfect steam-power, 
on any such voyage, not with reference 
to safety if she were a sound ship, but 
with reference to the great amount of 
time that would be occupied in perform- 
ing the voyage. The Megera went to 
Ascension and to other places with stores, 
a duty for which she was well qualified 
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atthattime. Early this Session the noble 
Lord the Member for Chichester (Lord 
Henry Lennox) and my hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Kavanagh) 
called attention—the latter twice—to 
this matter, as did the hon. Member for 
Kent (Mr. J. G. Talbot), while the hon. 
Member for North Norfolk, who had a 
son on board, asked a Question at a later 
period which has been replied to by the 
right hon. Gentleman. The facts of the 
case are as follows:—I have had the 
advantage of seeing Mr. Reed, the late 
Chief Constructor of the Navy, who has 
personally assured me of the correctness 
of these facts, and I need hardly say 
that his word is above suspicion, and 
that he is one of the best officers ever 
employed by the Admiralty of this coun- 
try. His attention was called, not by the 
right hon. Gentleman the present First 
Lord of the Admiralty, but by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ponte- 
fract (Mr. Childers), to the necessity of 
investigating the state of certain ships, 
and Mr. Reed reported that the Megera 
was in such a condition that she could 
only continue her service for a certain 
period of time, though what that period 
of time was I do notknow. [ Mr. GoscHEn: 
In what year was that?] I understand 
that Report was presented in the year 
1869; but Mr. Reed himself is unable 
to state the precise date, as he has not 
access to the documents which are pre- 
served at the Admiralty. At all events, 
he expressed his opinion that the Megera 
was only fit for service during a certain 
period of time, and that this period had 
elapsed at the time when she was ordered 
to proceéd to Australia. Early in the 
present Session the attention of the House 
was called to the condition of this ship, 
which had been recently surveyed at 
Sheerness. That information I did not 
obtain from Mr. Reed, but through an- 
other source. The ship was ordered to 
-be surveyed at Sheerness; but the cost 
of a thorough survey being greater than 
the Department thought it right to in- 
eur, the expenditure was checked, al- 
though it was reported that the plates 
at the bottom of the vessel were consi- 
derably worn. The ship was sent round to 
Devonport, and the officers on board her 
reported that she was overcrowded, and 
not in a fit condition to proceed to sea. 
The Admiralty ordered her to proceed 
to Cork, and the Admiral there, having 
been instructed to inspect her, I believe 
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that 100 tons of cargo were taken out 
of her, under his personal supervision, 
in order to make her safe. It is obvious, 
however, that neither he nor any other 
officer could have inspected the plates at 
the bottom of the vessel ; but they took 
it for granted she was a sound ship, and 
it was considered a mere question of 
stowage. Well, the ship left this coun- 
try, and afterwards my hon. Friend the 
Member for North Norfolk asked his 
Question. I should have thought and 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
then have made inquiries, or took mea- 
sures to stop her voyage round the Cape; 
but what steps he took I really do not 
know, though, of course, they will be 
mentioned in the course of his state- 
ment; but I know that the representa- 
tives of the Admiralty in this House—I 
mean the hon. Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Baxter), whom I do not now see in 
his place—on very many occasions when 
he was questioned on the subject treated 
it with the greatest possible scorn. The 
hon. Member went so far as to tell my 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlow (Mr. 
Kavanagh) that there was not a word 
of truth of what he was stating. During 
the time I have sat in this House I have 
heard many curious things said ; but if 
it is not un-Parliamentary the term 
‘insolent’ is the term which I should 
naturally apply to such an answer. A 
report had been made that she could 
only run for a certain time, and the 
eargo having been improperly stowed, 
had to be re-stowed and re-adjusted, 
and certain stores had to be taken out 
of her before she was sent on. Notwith- 
standing all that, a Question in regard 
to her condition was treated in the most 
flippant manner by the representative 
of the Admiralty in this House. It is 
quite evident from the telegram received 
to-day why she went down. The plates 
were worn out, and there was a hole in 
her bottom; and, consequently, it was 
necessary to run her ashore in order to 
save the lives of those on board. What 
quantity of stores and provisions was 
saved I do not know; but it is clear 
that the crew cannot be relieved, except 
by some passing ship, until the 38rd or 
4th of September. I have myself passed 
St. Paul’s Island amid hail and snowin 
mid-winter — that is, in the month of 
June, and I am sure the climate is by 
no means an agreeable one for persons 
to live in for so long a period. The 
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officers and crew will, at all events, have 
to remain there until some time in the 
month of September. I think it is a 
misfortune that no man-of-war was avail- 
able for taking them away, instead of 
sending a hired steamer from Hong 
Kong, and that it was wrong to trust to 
one ship to rescue all those people. The 
right hon. Gentleman has ships at Gib- 
raltar, only 40 days off St. Paul’s, and 
I think he ought to have sent a vessel 
at once from Gibraltar, in addition to 
the steamer chartered at Hong Kong, 
so that he might have had two strings 
to his bow, and have been certain of 
preventing these men from starving after 
they had run the risk of being drowned. 
Iwill now put the Question of which I 
have given Notice, and ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, If he will state 
to the House the circumstances under 
which the ‘‘ Megeera”’ storeship was run 
on the island of Saint Paul’s to save the 
lives of her crew and passengers ; whe- 
ther he has any information which leads 
him to think that she left England in 
an unseaworthy condition ; and, if he will 
lay the Report of Mr. Reed, late Chief 
Constructor of the Navy, on the condi- 
tion of the ‘‘ Megeera’”’ upon the Table? 
To ensure my being in Order, I further 
beg leave to move the adjournment of 
the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Sir John Hay.) 


Mr. GOSCHEN : Sir, I can assure the 
hon. and gallant Baronet the Member for 
Stamford (Sir John Hay) I do not think 
he wished to treat this question as a 
personal one. I can also assure him 
that I look upon the loss of this ship as 
so serious a matter as not for a moment 
to allow of any personal considerations 
being mixed up with it. Anyone who 
has read the letter of Mr. Reed, pub- 
lished in Zhe Times newspaper, must 
have gathered, from the mode in which 
allusion is made to his Report, that the 
Report was made before the Megera was 
despatched. Itis not, indeed, absolutely 
so stated, but it is inferred, and I think 
Mr. Reed believed in his own mind when 
he wrote that letter that such must have 
been the case, or he would not have 
made use of the expressions which oc- 
cur in it. According to his own state- 
ment, Mr. Reed, when the Megera sailed, 
had a knowledge of a certain fact, and 
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the Admiralty and myself had not that 
knowledge. It was not brought to our 
notice tili a week after the departure of 
the ship. I will deal, in the first place, 
with what is, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant part of the Question asked by the 
hon. and gallant Baronet—namely, that 
relating to the ship, and the circum- 
stances under which she went on shore; 
and at the outset I may remark that I 
have no knowledge of those circum- 
stances beyond what was stated in the 
telegram which was communicated to the 
Press, and which the hon. and gallant 
Baronet, in common with all of us, has 
seen. I think the hon. and gallant 
Baronet is a little quick at jumping to'a 
conclusion as to the cause of the acci- 
dent. He may be right, but I trust the 
House and the country will suspend 
their judgment until full particulars have 
been received as to the actual cause of 
the accident. And now I will say a few 
words with regard to the provisions and 
the means which have been taken to re- 
lieve the crew. The first Admiralty 
telegram was silent as_to the provisions 
being landed or not, but the hon. and 
gallant Baronet must have seen in the 
telegram received this morning a state- 
ment that the provisions were landed 
safely. It appears from these particu- 
lars sent to the Admiralty that there was 
no hurry at the time, and that, therefore, 
there was ample opportunity for landing 
the provisions ; and it was a fortunace 
circumstance in this very unfortunate 
affair that there were 40 tons of pro- 
visions intended for Sydney on board the 
Megera besides the provisions which she 
earried for herself. Consequently it is 
not anticipated, though provisions may 
be somewhat short, that any suffering 
will arise. As to the means which are 
being taken to relieve them, I concur 
with the hon. and gallant Baronet that, 

in an emergency, it is not sufficient to 
have one string to one’s bow, and accord- 
ingly the Admiralty, besides ordering a 
steamer to be chartered at Hong Kong, 

caused inquiries to be made at Bombay 
and Batavia, and, in consequence of 
the latter inquiries, Her Majesty’s ship 
Rinaldo has been ordered to proceed to 
St. Paul’s with all haste possible from 

Singapore, that being the closest point 

to St. Paul’s from which it is possible to 

communicate easily with that island. 

At this moment, no doubt, the Rinaldo 

is on her way there with provisions, 
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besides the steamer being chartered at 
Hong Kong. The hon. and gallant 
Baronet must, I think, have no doubt 
that a steamer will proceed much quicker 
to St. Paul’s from Singapore than from 
Gibraltar. We are informed, moreover, 
that the steamer from Hong Kong is 
expected to arrive at St. Paul’s on the 
29th of this month—some days earlier 
than the date mentioned by the hon. and 
gallant Baronet. Indeed, the Rinaldo 
may perhaps arrive before that date. I 
have now communicated to the House 
that which I know of the circumstances 
connected with the loss of the Jlegera 
and the steps taken for the relief of the 
passengers and crew. I believe that we 
have done all we could to relieve the 
crew, and that no step has been left 
untried to secure their speedy release. 
I now come to the second part of the 
Question, and I trust the House will not 
think me tedious if I describe in some 
detail what occurred when the ship was 
at Queenstown, as great interest is felt 
on the subject, and as such very serious 
charges have not unnaturally been made. 
I must, in the first instance, ask hon. 
Members to dismiss from their minds for 
the moment the first and second letters 
of Mr. Reed, and all that has arisen 
from them, because the facts therein 
mentioned were not before us between 
the 1st and the 14th of March, when the 
ship was at Queenstown, and although 
hon. Members may now look at the 
matter in the light of those letters, I and 
my colleagues at the Admiralty had not 
an opportunity of regarding it in that 
light, as the Report was not before them. 
I do not ask the House to pronounce any 
judgment on the present occasion, but I 
entreat them for the moment to dismiss 
from their minds the statement about 
the thin plates, as to which not a single 
word was said in any of the Questions 
put in the House, and to listen to the 
evidence which I shall adduce; and here 
I may distinctly remark that if I quote 
the evidence and statements of sub- 
ordinates, I do not do so in order to re- 
lieve the Board of Admiralty or the First 
Lord from any responsibility whatever 
in connection with this matter. I must 
quote their Reports, however, in order 
that the House may form a judgment, 
although the responsibility of sending the 
ship to sea rests on the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. It is true I had not been 
long in office, but I sifted the evidence 
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to the best of my ability and I must be 
responsible. The Megara, having fitted 
up at Sheerness, went to Plymouth, 
whence, after some events to which I 
shall call attention presently, she pro- 
ceeded to Queenstown. The first serious 
remonstrance which reached the Admi- 
ralty was in the shape of a letter from 
the captain of the Megera, dated the 28th 
of February. This was after the journey 
from Plymouth to Queenstown, during 
which it had been found that the ports 
on the main-deck leaked, and that the 
officers and men suffered some discom- 
fort. The captain wrote— 


“T have the honour to inform you that, owing 
to the leaky condition of the main-deck ports and 
the connecting piece of the outer bobstay having 
broken off in the stem, I have thought it advisable 
to bring Her Majesty’s ship under my command 
into this harbour that these and a few more de- 
fects may be made good. 2. We left Plymouth 
Sound on Saturday, the 25th inst.,and used steam 
to insure a good offing, banking the fires on Sun- 
day at noon. Since then the wind has been con- 
trary and the weather bad, during the whole of 
which time the main-deck has had water washing 
from side to side, wetting the men’s bags, clothes, 
&c. The officers’ cabins have been literally afloat 
the whole time, although the watch have been 
constantly employed to bale the water up. The 
main-deck ports were lined with fearnought and 
well greased; but, from being warped and old, 
would not keep the water out, some of the bolts 
drawing out when screwing them up. 3. On 
Monday, the 27th inst., the outer bobstay carried 
away, and, having secured the foremast, we bore 
up for this anchorage.” 


When that letter arrived I think I was 
not in office; but when I saw it I made 
inquiries respecting the serious defects 
to which allusion is therein made, and 
the measures taken for remedying them. 
In what I am stating now not a single 
word shall be omitted which goes, if I may 
use the expression, against the Board of 
Admiralty, and I will accordingly read 
the further evidence we had against the 
ship. On the 2nd of March the captain 
wrote a letter to Admiral Forbes, the 
Commander-in-Chief at Queenstown. It 
was in the following terms :— 

“T have to inform you that the officers and 
ships’ companies on board this ship have repre- 
sented to me the extreme discomfort of the ship 
in consequence of every available space below 
being taken up for cargo, bringing the ship con- 
siderably deeper in the water than she ever was 
before, and rendering her very wet. ‘That the 
whole of the troop-deck and part of the main-deck 
are stowed with cargo, thus curtailing consider- 
ably their sleeping and living place. That the 
troop-deck being filled up there is no place for the 
men’s bags except on the deck under the mess 
tables, and that they have been continually wet 
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from the ports leaking. To remedy these defects 
I have to request that you may permit me to land 
100 tons of the cargo. I beg to enclose a list of 
articles proposed for landing, and a letter from 
the officers and one from the medical officer of the 
ship, trusting that this application may meet with 
your approval.” 

The Commander-in-Chief sent the letter 
to the Admiralty, accompanied by this 
memorandum— 

“ Submitted for the information of their Lord- 

ships with reference to my telegram of this date. 
I have been on board the Megera and exa- 
mined into the causes of complaint ; both officers 
and men appear to be in great discomfort owing 
tothe crowded state of the decks and to the quan- 
tity of water which has found its way to the main- 
deck. The ship is very deep in the water, and as 
it will be difficult to keep the ports tight in a sea- 
way, I think it would be a great advantage, if 
space could be obtained on the orlop-deck for the 
stowage of the men’s bags, and also for such por- 
tions of the officers’ property as they may not be 
able to find a place for in their store-rooms and 
cabins.” 
I will now read to the House the re- 
monstrances of the officers themselves ; 
but I ask the House to suspend their 
judgment on the facts till they have the 
reply to these letters. In a letter dated 
“Her Majesty’s ship Megara, March 2, 
1871,” they say— 

“We consider the Megera is too heavily laden 
and too crowded to successfully encounter such 
weather as reasonably may be expected in making 
the long voyage to Australia. The cabin accom- 
modation for officers entitled to them is inade- 

uate. In consequence of the ship’s deep 
draught (17 feet), the ports at sea are generally 
barred in the mess-place, which has but one small 
ventilator. The water-closets are insufficient for 
the number of officers using them. ‘There is in- 
sufficient stowage for officers’ wines and pro- 
visions,” 

There was also a letter from the surgeon 
pointing out, with regard to the sanitary 
view of the question, the inconvenience 
of themain-deck ports having been closed. 
It should be borne constantly in mind 
that the remonstrances from the captain 
and the officers arose principally from 
two causes—namely, the overloading of 
the ship and the leakage of the main- 
deck ports. [Sir Joun Paxryeron in- 
quired whether there were any military 
officers on board?] No; the Megera 
took out the crews and stores for the 
Blanche and the Rosario stationed in Aus- 
tralia, but they were all naval officers 
on board. Having read the remon- 
 Strances of the officers, I come next to 
the Report of the Flag Captain at Queens- 
town, in the absence at the moment 
of the Admiral upon the station. He 
says— . 
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“ Mersey, at Queenstown, March 2, 1871. 
“1. Submitted for the information of their 
Lordships, observing that the repair of the bob- 
stay plate appears absolutely necessary, and is 
now being made good; it would be desirable to 
caulk the waterways if a few days fine weather 
could be obtained. 2. The chief carpenter for 
Haulbowline, Mr. James Burnett, could find no 
defect in foremast.” 


But I will further show the House that 
it is not true, as has been reported, that 
we took no pains at the Admiralty to in- 
quire into the truth of those allegations. 
We took three steps. First of all, we 
telegraphed to Admiral Forbes, at Queens- 
town, and directed him to— 

“ Proceed on board Her Majesty's ship Megera, 
inquire strictly and carefully into her state and 
condition, and report by telegram and letter his 
opinion as to the fitness of that ship to undertake 
the service upon which she had been ordered.” 


In thus applying to the responsible offi- 
cer and asking him to report, we thought 
we were taking the step which was proper 
under the circumstances ; and the follow- 
ing is the answer which we received 
from the Commander-in-Chief at Queens- 
town— 

“T find the Megera much crowded with stores, 
and I have ordered a part to be landed to give 
more comfort to the officers and men. I am of 


opinion that she is fit to undertake the service she 
has been ordered upon.” 


That reply came by telegram from the 
Admiral after he had enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of examining the ship and speak- 


ing to the officers. He afterwards sent 
a long letter upon the state of the vessel. 
I will read to the House the summing 
up of that letter, but if any hon. Gentle- 
man wishes to have the whole of it there 
will be no objection on our part, as we 
do not wish for one moment to withhold 
a single particle of evidence which we 
possess. The Admiral reports that hav- 
ing closely and carefully inspected the 
Meg ra, and having already telegraphed 
his opinion that the ship was fit for the 
service on which she was employed, he 
now forwards in detail fuller particulars 
of her state. He states that her draught 
of water forward is 17 feet, and aft 17 
feet 3 inches; that her full supply of 
coal is on board; and 

“ All the decks are much lumbered, but she is 
very ill stowed, and much clearance may be made 
when this is better done.” 
He then goes on to the accommodation 
of the ward-room officers, says that the 
troop-deck is much choked with cargo; 
that the men’s bags are 
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‘Most inconveniently stowed under the mess- 
laths, where they have got wet from water 
shipped through leaky ports, to the great discom- 
fort of the men,” but that “the ports are now 
mended and re-lined, and new ones placed where 
necessary ;” he says that “the main-deck is also 
inconveniently crowded for sleeping,” but “by 
clearing out the troop-deck below, as suggested, 
many men now berthed above may be berthed 
there ;” 
he then enlarges upon the question of 
how further accommodation might be 
given in the sick-bay; and the Admiral 
sums up as follows :— 

“The result of my inspection is that the 
Megera has been inconveniently crowded with 
cargo, considering the quantity of stores and 
effects accompanying the number of officers and 
men she takes out; that landing about 100 tons 
weight would rid her of this evil; that the offi- 
cers taking passage have also been crowded, con- 
sidering the length of the voyage. If the num- 
ber of them was reduced by four the remainder 
would also be relieved.” 


And the Admiral concludes thus— 

“The ship is of old pattern, and wanting in 
many of the conveniences of later days, but I see 
no reason whatever of unfitness for performing 
the service she is employed in.” 

The hon. and gallant Baronet opposite 
made use of one expression—either I 
caught it across the House, or it fell 
from him in his opening remarks—to 
the effect that the Admiral, in the in- 
spection which he made, could not get at 
the thinness of the plates. [Sir Joun 
Hay: Hear, hear!] Precisely so; but 
the hon. and gallant Baronet will see 
that the remonstrances which brought 
about this inspection had nothing to do 
with the thinness of the plates; we were 
dealing with the ship as it had been 
despatched from Sheerness, and with 
circumstances that had happened from 
that time. One of the charges brought 
against the Admiralty, as I understand, 
is that, in spite of what happened be- 
tween Plymouth and Queenstown, and 
in spite of the Question asked in this 
House, we sent, as I understand it, a 
leaky ship to sea. The fact, however, 
is that we took the greatest pains to in- 
quire into every detail of what had oc- 
curred between Plymouth and Queens- 
town, with a view of having those mat- 
ters remedied. I will not say at this 
moment that they were actually reme- 
died; but I will say this, that I have 
seen extracts from a letter written by 
the captain of the Megera from Madeira, 
in which he states that the ship had been 
going on satisfactorily; and that I have 
also heard of a letter received from the 
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engineer on board the ship, written from 
the Cape, in which he states that every. 
thing had been working satisfactorily, 
I do not wish to make out a case for the 
Admiralty upon this occasion at all; I 
wish to answer every allegation made 
against us, and not to go an inch beyond 
that point. So far we have been dealing 
with these considerations ; certain defects 
were discovered, and those defects were 
dealt with upon the responsibility of the 
Admiralty; and I say most distinctly 
that I do not hold Admiral Forbes re- 
sponsible for one moment for what oc- 
curred afterwards. The matters brought 
to his attention by the letters before him 
he dealt with; and I believe they were 
effectually dealt with, and none of the 
questions which were asked pointed to 
any of the defects which led to the 
loss of the Megara. The fault, if fault 
existed, must be sought for elsewhere. 
Meanwhile, in the next place, we asked 
Admiral Codrington also to report as to 
the truth of the statements which had 
been made. Sir Henry Codrington, in 
replying, with regard to the occurrences, 
wrote a long letter, the general drift of 
which was that Captain Thrupp never 
remonstrated with him for one moment 
as to the seaworthiness of the ship, but 
brought some trifling defects to his no- 
tice ; and that the point upon which he 
expressed reluctance to leave was with 
regard to the stowage of the cargo. Of 
course, I cannot say what may have 
passed verbally ; but as far as the Ad- 
miralty are aware, no question was 
raised as to the unseaworthiness of the 
ship. The captain wished to delay longer 
in order to stow the cargo better and to 
arrange the officers’ and seamen’s bag- 
gage; but no questions as to more serious 
matters, or the unseaworthiness of the 
ship, appear to have been raised at all. 
A statement was published to the effect 
that Admiral Codrington, by direction 
of the Admiralty, had ordered Captain 
Thrupp peremptorily to proceed to sea, 
in spite of the captain saying he was 
not ready. On reading that statement, 
we applied to Admiral Codrington for 
his account of the transaction, and I am 
perfectly willing to lay that letter on the 
Table of the House should there be any 
wish to see it; but I can assure the 
House there is nothing whatever in it as 
regards the seaworthiness of the ship. 
In the third and last place, we tele- 
graphed to Sheerness, and asked the 
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authorities there to state their views as 
to the seaworthiness of the ship. The 
reply was as follows :— 

“With reference to your Minute on Chief Con- 

structor’s letter of the 3rd inst., s. 1733-1767, re- 
specting defects in Her Majesty’s ship Megera, 
we have the honour to report that a list of defects 
sent in on the 29th of July, 1870, and reported 
on by us on the 2nd of August last, showed no 
complaints of the main-deck ports or the shackle 
for the bobstay. The defects were made good, 
and had the ship not been paid off she would 
have again proceeded to sea without any further 
repair. While in the Ist Division of Reserve the 
ship was refitted by the Reserve, when the ports 
in question were thoroughly overhauled and left 
efficient for temporary service. Before being 
commissioned she was docked for repairing the 
bottom, and had any defects been then apparent in 
the ship they would have been made good.” 
I have now dealt with all the complaints 
which have been made, and I have 
shown the House all the evidence which 
the Admiralty had before them, brought 
about by those circumstances which it is 
stated ought to have warned the Ad- 
miralty as to the condition of the vessel. 
So far from treating the matter lightly, 
or, as the hon. and gallant Baronet 
seemed to suppose, cross-questioning 
nobody, and knowing nothing about the 
ship, we questioned, among others, the 
Director of ‘Transports, the Chief Con- 
structor and the Controller of the Navy, 
and we communicated with the authori- 
ties of Sheerness Dockyard, where the 
local knowledge was to be obtained. I 
venture, therefore, to say that we did 
all that was possible under the circum- 
stances to ascertain the truth. Then I 
come to the question as to what informa- 
tion we had before us to warrant us in 
sending this ship to sea at all. I have 
just stated that she was docked in Janu- 
ary, and that she had been docked in 
August and was then carefully examined. 
But before she was actually employed 
a telegram was sent to the Captain 
Superintendent of Sheerness Dockyard, 
as follows— 

“Ifthe Megera were wanted for a nize months’ 
service at sea, is she in a fit state to undertake 
it, and what time would be required before she 
could receive her crew and a large body of 
supernumeraries ?” 

The reply received was in the following 
terms :— 

“ Megerais ready, with the exception of com- 
pleting the stores and coal, but she has been five 
months out of dock and would require to have 
her bottom cleaned. ‘he tides will not admit of 
docking her until Friday, the 20th. She might 


int) her crew the following Monday (23rd 
inst),” 
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Upon receipt of this telegram the au- 
thorities at the Admiralty, the then 
Controller of the Navy, the First Naval 
Lord, and all the responsible officers, 
assented to the Megera being sent out. 
However, to make still more certain, the 
Junior Naval Lord at that time put this 
distinct question to the Assistant Con- 
structor, Mr. Barnaby— 


“ Please tell me in what condition is Megera 
as to seaworthiness, as we talk of her for a trip 
to Australia.” 


The answer was as follows :— 


“T beg leave to state that the Megera, having 
undergone repair at Sheerness, is reported to be 
complete. She is a good seaboat, and, although 
more than 20 years old, is sound and strong. Her 
boilers are, however, only good for one year’s 
service,” 


That term, however, was sufficient, for 
the voyage contemplated was only one 
of nine months; no question moreover 
arises as to the state of the boilers. 
Thereupon, the Captain Superintendent 
at Sheerness was told that he might dock 
the ship. But what had been the cha- 
racter of the ship before, for the question 
has been put before the House, as if we 
ought never to have entertained the no- 
tion of sending such a vessel to sea at 
all? Hon. Members might, indeed, at 
first sight, think that the character of 
the Megera was such that she ought not 
and could not have been employed with 
safety; but, from an Admiralty document 
relative to the sailing and other qualities 
of Her Majesty’s ships, she showed no 
signs of weakness. We keep a book at 
the Admiralty in which the opinions of 
the captains themselves with regard to 
their ships are recorded, and I will tell 
the House the answers which were made 
by successive commanders of the Megara 
to the queries which were put to them. 
In the report of sailing qualities, the 
question put is as follows:—‘‘Is she, 
generally speaking, a well-built and 
strong ship, or does she show any sym- 
toms of weakness?” Captain M. B. 
Dunn, who commanded her in 1865, 
writes—‘‘ Appears to be a well-built 
ship and shows no signs of weakness; 
a good seaboat in heavy weather.” In 
1866 Captain Dunn again writes— 
‘* Appears to be a well-built iron ship.” 
In 1867 Captain J. Simpson, a fresh 
captain, writes—‘“‘ Appears to be a well- 
built iron ship; a good seaboat in a 
gale.” In 1868 Staff Commander J. 
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Loane, a fresh captain, reports—‘‘ Ap- 
pears quite strong and well-built, and 
shows no signs of weakness, and appears 
an excellent seaboat in heavy weather.” 
In 1869 Staff Commander H. D. Sarratt, 
a different captain, writes—‘‘ Appears 
quite strong and well-built, and shows 
no signs of weakness; an excellent sea- 
boat in heavy weather ;”’ and again, in 
1870, Staff Commander Sarratt wrote in 
precisely similar terms. Now, as regards 
her draught of water, that is said to 
have been so excessive as to endanger 
the ship. But even before the 100 tons 
of cargo were taken out the draught 
was not in excess of what it had been in 
former years. Her draught of water in 
1870 was 17 feet forward and 17 feet 
3 inches aft; in 1871 her draught was 
17 feet 3 inches forward and 16 feet 
93 inches aft; and on the day prior 
to her sailing from Queenstown it had 
been reduced to 16 feet 6 inches forward 
and 17 feet 1 inch aft. I have shown to 
the House that we really did take pains 
to ascertain whether the Megera was a 
good and a seaworthy ship, and that we 
did not take this matter lightly, but in- 
vestigated it thoroughly. My surprise 
was great when I heard for the first 


time, on Saturday, on seeing Mr. Reed’s 
letter in the newspapers, that the plates 
had been so thin as to endanger the 


vessel. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’] That was 
the first time I heard of it. Now, let 
me say a word about Mr. Reed’s Report. 
I was asked on the 21st of March whe- 
ther there was not a Report from Mr. 
Reed upon this subject. I made inquiry, 
and search was instituted, but no such 
Report could be found. The hon. and 
gallant Baronet opposite states that, 
after a conversation with Mr. Reed, he 
believes that the Report was made in 
1869. [Sir Joun Hay: Yes, about 1869, 
I think; but the date was not given. ] 
I do not know why the hon. and gallant 
Baronet should say it was 1869. Mr. 
Reed states that my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) 
“was in office at the time. The date, 
however, is not 1869, but 1866, when 
the hon. and gallant Baronet himself 
was in office. When I saw that state- 
ment I asked for a copy of the Report— 
I know the House will feel that I desire 
always to state not merely what is true 
in fact, but what is true in spirit—and I 
was told that no such Report could be 
found, and there is no such Report now 
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to be found. But it is true that Mr. 
Reed surveyed the ship in 1866. 

Mr. DISRAELI: What month in 
1866? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Late in the month 
of July or August. I do not know ex- 
actly whether the right hon. Gentleman 
was in or out of office. 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX: We came 
into office on the 14th of July. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I think it was at 
the end of July. At all events, it was 
the hon. and gallant Baronet who would 
have to deal with the Report. I do not 
make any charge against him with re- 
spect to it. I merely state that Mr. 
Reed now says, inaccurately, he made a 
Report, five years ago, as to the thin- 
ness of the plates to Mr. Childers, of 
which Report not a trace can be found 
at the Admiralty ; and, unless the matter 
were brought to the notice of Mr. 
Childers, I do not see how it was pos- 
sible for him to have acted on it. The 
information seems to have remained in 
the mind of one man above all others 
—Mr. Reed, and he communicated that 
knowledge to an hon. Member of this 
House, whether before or after the ship 
sailed I know not. A week after the 
ship sailed, however, a Question was put 
to me in the House, and I will only say 
that I would rather be myself, with my 
ignorance of that Report, than I would 
be anyone else who knew that the plates 
were thin and did not state it. Mr. Reed 
states that Mr. Childers insisted upon 
his not making any communication to 
his successors. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] I see 
that there are two hon. Members in the 
House who accept that statement as true 
to the full extent. Does the House 
really believe that in the full sense of 
the term? But, if true, there are many 
ways in which that may be explained. I 
have had access to Mr. Childers’s private 
papers, though, of course, I cannot be 
sure that I have seen them all. ButI 
think it may be said in Mr. Childers’s 
absence, that this is a very serious charge 
to bring against an absent man, who has 
no opportunity of immediately replying. 
Mr. Reed, at all events, worked in his 
Department with able subordinates, one 
of whom has himself certified to the fit- 
ness of the ship for going to sea, and is 
a near connection of Mr. Reed himself. 
I have asked this officer—indeed, I have 
asked them all—‘‘Have you had any 
hint or warning whatever upon this 
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matter by a single line from Mr. Reed, 
either before he went out or since?’ 
And he and all of them have assured me 
that no such warning whatever has been 
given. But Mr. Reed says Mr. Childers 
insisted upon the condition that he 
should not communicate with his suc- 
cessors. Mr. Reed has been good enough 
to offer assistance to me—and I fully 
appreciate his kindness—and to state 
. that he would give me information as to 
any matters which I might require. 
These offers, however, were made after 
the sailing of the Megara. Why, then, 
should Mr. Reed have felt himself pre- 
cluded from doing a few weeks earlier 
what afew weeks later he voluntarily did 
—namely, to offer me courteously the in- 
formation he possessed ? I do not, more- 
over, understand what intimation from 
Mr. Childers prevented Mr. Reed from 
communicating upon a matter of such 
great importance with his friend and 
relative of whom I have spoken. By 
a single line he could have warned any 
one of his friends in the Department— 
“Look up the records of four or five 
years ago, and you will find this ship 
badly spoken of by me, in which the 
lives of 380 seamen are now about to be 
That was not done, and 


endangered.” 
yet a week after she had sailed I was 
asked whether I had known of that Re- 


port of Mr. Reed’s. I do not wish to 
make any charge against Mr. Reed ; 
but I do say, when these letters are 
written to the newspapers charging us 
with want of knowledge, and charging 
us with every conceivable negligence in 
connection with this ship, I certainly do 
regret that no public or private hints 
were given, and that no official letter 
even was written by Mr. Reed—for I 
believe there was nothing whatever to 
preclude Mr. Reed from writing an offi- 
cial letter upon the subject. I am aware 
that Mr. Reed wanted to make some 
private communications to Mr. Childers, 
and that Mr. Childers replied by asking 
him to put them into an official form, 
which Mr. Reed refused to do, having 
written them as a private letter. I be- 
lieve it will turn out that this view of 
Mr. Reed about Mr. Childers not wish- 
ing him to communicate arose from the 
reluctance of Mr. Childers to receive any 
communications not capable of being 
used as public letters. In a letter this 
morning Mr. Reed alleges that he spoke 
to Mr. Lushington, the Secretary to the 
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Admiralty, and got him “to point out to 
Mr. Childers the perils which might and 
would ensue” if he was not listened to. 
But is the Navy of this country in such 
a position that if Mr. Reed suddenly dies 
there is no means of obtaining informa- 
tion as to the perils with which any of 
our ships may be threatened? I refuse 
to believe that matters are in such a state 
that the whole safety of our Navy de- 
pends upon the knowledge that is en- 
shrined in the breast of one man. I 
have received from Mr. Lushington a 
memorandum which does not correspond 
with the recollection of Mr. Reed. Mr. 
Lushington says— 

“With reference to Mr. Reed’s statement in 
to-day’s Times—‘I got Mr. Lushington to point 
out to Mr. Childers the perils which might and 
would ensue’—I beg to state my recollection of 
what took place. A short while after Mr. Reed 
had resigned and had quitted the office, and after, 
I believe, Mr. Childers had declined to enter into 
any private correspondence with him, he (Mr. 
Reed) called at the office and asked to see me. I 
am not sure whether he was shown up to me in 
the first instance. If so, 1 had no conversation 
with him, but said at once that I could receive no 
verbal communication from him without instruc- 
tions from Mr. Childers, and went at once to the 
First Lord’s room. I recollect seeing Mr. Chil- 
ders, and being instructed by him to inform Mr. 
Reed that I could not receive any oral statement 
from him, but that any official letter would receive 
due attention. 1 remember seeing Mr. Reed, and 
stating this to him in as civil and friendly terms 
as I could (for I had always been on friendly terms 
with him). He was somewhat angry, and went 
away. Mr. Reed at no time entered into any 
statement to me about the Megera, or any other 
ship, and I cannot accept his statement that he 
got me ‘to point out to Mr. Childers the perils 
which might and would ensue.’ ‘Perils’ were 
never named or suggested to me byhim. I never 
was at any time aware of any perils likely to 
ensue to any of Her Majesty’s ships.” 


I heard an hon. Member say that Mr. 
Reed would not write an official letter 
because he was no longer in office. But 
Mr. Reed had marked his letter ‘‘ Pri- 
vate,” with two dashes under the word 
‘« Private.” Mr. Childers asked him to 
remove that word, and he refused to do 
so. The only objection on the part of 
Mr. Childers was to receive communica- 
tions which could not be produced by 
him ; but he said that if Mr. Reed would 
make his communication public it would 
receive full consideration. I do not 
know what further evidence I have to 
communicate. All I can say is, that 
upon the evidence I do not believe we 
could have acted in any other way. If 
Mr. Reed had made any communication 
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about the Megera he would have done 
great service. I do not think that it 
can be justly alleged against Mr. Chil- 
ders that he has refused to receive such 
hints. I know that so far from my 
refusing to receive them, I should have 
been very glad if they had been offered 
me. Mr. Reed says, in the letter which 
he addressed to The Times of Saturday— 
“I reported her fit only for a very brief period 
of further service, in consequence of the extreme 
thinness to which her plates had become worn by 
many years of almost continual use at sea. That 
period has long been exceeded.” 
Now, I say I can find no Report what- 
ever from Mr. Reed; but I do find that 
he surveyed the ship, and I find Reports 
upon the subject alluding to that survey. 
The word ‘only’ is, however, interpo- 
lated by Mr. Reed, for the actual docu- 
ments state that £250 would be required 
to repair her, and that then she would 
be fit for eighteen months’ or two years’ 
service. They do not say that at the end 
of that period she would not be fit for ser- 
vice. {Mr. Disrart1: What is the date 
of those documents?] Yes, I ought to 
have given the date. The first is dated 


Woolwich Dockyard, July 30, 1866, and 
the next the 3lst of July, 1866. 
latter says— 


The 


“ With reference to the enclosed supplementary 
estimate for the repair of the hull and fittings of 
the Megera, amounting to £250, to be performed 
by the Factory at Woolwich, I beg leave to report 
that the Chief Constructor has made a careful 
examination of the ship, and is of opinion that 
this supplementary estimate should be allowed, as 
the ship may remain fit for service for eighteen 
months or two years longer when repaired. I 
therefore submit that the estimate be approved, 
and directions for the work to be proceeded with 
be given.” 

Here is a remarkable little rough paper 
on which this submission appears to be 
based, and it is to this effect—‘‘To allow 
vessels running for eighteen months ortwo 
years longer, £250.” In the Reports it 
is stated how long the ship will last with 
the repairs then recommended, but it is 
never stated what is to be done at the 
end of that time. But does the hon. 
-and gallant Baronet contend that the 
ship should never have been employed 
at the end of the two years? If that be 
the case, I may remind the hon. and 
gallant Baronet that Mr. Reed remained 
Chief Constructor of the Navy long after 
that time, and that year after year he 
passed estimates for the repair of that 
ship without any remark. In no scrap 
of paper that I have read—and I have 
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read all I can find—is there any allusion 
to this investigation made in 1866. There 
may be some parties to blame for not 
having carried these circumstances in 
their minds, and that requires the strictest 
inquiry, but the position of the Admi- 
ralty at this moment with respect to the 
ship is this—that when these repairs 
were made in 1866, the Report on which 
they were made was accompanied by 
one received from Woolwich, in which 
it was said that, owing to the thinness of 
the vessel’s plates round the water-line, 
if the ship were used beyond the time 
stated she would require to be more 
thoroughly repaired. Now, I do not 
wish the House to absolve the Admi- 
ralty if they have done wrong in this 
matter. I admit that we did not go 
back to 1866, but we went back to 1870, 
when the ship was last docked. The 
hon. and gallant Baronet says that when 
the ship was docked, the estimate fur- 
nished for her repairs was reduced. That 
is perfectly true, and it is equally true 
that that estimate was certified by Mr. 
Reed as Chief Constructor of the Navy. 
Mr. Reed did not then say that the 
ship’s plates were so thin that she was 
not fit for sea, and, what was more, the 
authorities at Sheerness certified that 
her bottom was better than had been 
expected, and that it was not necessary 
to incur further expense. With the 
matter at the time, too, the political de- 
partment of the Admiralty had nothing 
to do—it belonged to the Chief Con- 
structor’s Department, the Department 
which possessed this information, and 
with them it remained. Nor did the 
colleagues of Mr. Reed either in 1870 or 
1871 have their attention called to what 
had occurred in 1866. The ship has 
been docked several times since 1866, 
and on each occasion it has been re- 
ported that after the repairs recom- 
mended she would be ready for the ser- 
vice on which she was ordered. Mis- 
takes may have been made, and I do 
not wish the House to think that because 
I quote the whole of the facts I or my 
colleagues wish to be relieved of any 
responsibility with regard to the vessel. 
Possibly we ought to have surveyed the 
whole of these records from year to 
year, in order to ascertain what repairs 
had been done to her; but we took the 
Reports made with respect to the Megara 
when docked, the Reports of her cap- 
tains, and the Report which was made 
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about her at Queenstown, and we gave 
the whole subject our most anxious con- 
sideration, in order that we might an- 
swer any Question that might be asked 
as fully and as satisfactorily as we pos- 
sibly could. Do hon. Members think 
there is not a great responsibility in 
ordering any ship to be sent to sea? 
The responsibility is a great one. We 
may be accused of not having gone back 
years enough; but we did make every 
effort to ascertain if she was fit for ser- 
vice. I do not wish judgment to be 
pronounced upon myself, or upon others 
at present; but I say, of course, the 
most rigid inquiry must be made into 
the whole of the. circumstances of this 
case. I feel the disaster as much as the 
hon. and gallant Baronet. I naturally 
feel the loss of this ship infinitely more 
than the hon. and gallant Baronet pos- 
sibly can feel it, because I know that we 
have lost more than the ship by this 
loss, in the lessening of public confidence 
that may arise, and therefore I do not 
regard it as any personal or light matter, 
but as a very serious one. It is one 
calling for rigid inquiry, and if we have 
done wrong we must bear the respon- 
sibility and blame. I have now laid 
before the House, as far I can, all the 
circumstances as I know them, and in the 
order in which they have reached me, 
and I ask the House and the public to 
suspend their judgment until they know 
more, and until proper inquiries can be 
instituted. And I do ask all those who 
have influence over public opinion in 
this House, or out of it, to do nothing 
by way of exaggeration which can tend 
to increase this disaster by spreading 
panic and alarm. I trust that every 
man will recognize that there is a great 
responsibility incurred by anyone who 
exaggerates that which I and everyone 
feel to have been a very miserable 
calamity. 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX: I have no 
intention, Sir, I beg to assure the House, 
of making any personal attack upon the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, in reference to 
this unfortunate disaster; but as some 
remarks have been made with reference 
to the Board of Admiralty of which I 
was a Member, I cannot allow that the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
is in any respect satisfactory. The right 
hon. Gentleman tells us that the Report 
which he cannot find was made by Mr. 
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Reed between July and August, 1866. 
That was at the very moment when a 
change of Government took place, and 
when my hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Stamford (Sir John Hay) 
assumed the command of the ships be- 
longing to the Transport Department. 
After, however, having seen and studied 
the Report of Mr. Reed, and the Report 
from Woolwich, in which it was stated 
that the ship might be made seaworthy 
for eighteen months or two years, thethen 
Board of Admiralty placed the ship at 
the bottom of the store-ships to be em- 
ployed, and though during our tenure of 
office a great pressure came upon us to 
provide ships for carrying stores in con- 
nection with the Abyssinian War, we 
did not employ the Megera, and did not 
deem her sufficiently seaworthy for such 
a voyage as would then have been ne- 
cessary. It is not, however, only because 
I was then at the Admiralty that I feel 
I have a right to address a few words to 
the House upon this question ; for I was 
one of the two hon. Members who in 
March last received such a snubbing at 
the hands of the hon. Member for Mont- 
rose (Mr. Baxter). I then asked if it 
was true that the ship was in such a 
state that the baggage was floating about 
and the decks were under water, and we 
were told by the hon. Member for Mont- 
rose that there was not one word of truth 
in the statement so made. I must here 
also regret very much that the Admiralty 
did not adopt the rule laid down in the 
Controller’s Department — a rule sanc- 
tioned by the Board presided over by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. Childers)—namely, 
that when a store-ship is fitted out at a 
port, if on her voyage to the next port 
she is found to be unseaworthy from 
damage not notorious to her commander, 
her stores and troops shall be transferred 
to the port where they were embarked, 
and the officers at that port held respon- 
sible for the insufficient examination 
which must have been made. All through 
the right hon. Gentleman’s statement 
he takes that for granted which it is my 
privilege to deny, and he says that the 
leakage which was apparent in the 
Megera came from the main-deck ports. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman said that 
no examination of the ship’s plates took 
place at Queenstown ; but I am not sur- 

rised that Admiral Forbes should not 

ave examined the plates at the bottom 
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of the vessel, because it could never have 
entered his head that the Admiralty at 
London would have sanctioned a vessel 
being sent on a voyage round the world 
without a thorough and satisfactory ex- 
amination on this point. What I object 
to in the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman is the idea of there being any 
question raised in England or elsewhere 
as to the seaworthiness of any vessel, 
after she has been ordered to go round 
the world. We have abundance of ves- 
sels seaworthy, and fit to do the pas- 
sage, which could have been employed 
for the purpose on which the Megera 
was sent. If I am not mistaken, there 
are documents at the Admiralty upon 
this subject; and on another occasion 
I will ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether there is any Paper from the late 
Controller of the Navy, in which he re- 
commended that the old line-of-battle 
ships which had already been prepared 
should be used for this service, as the 
Donegal had been on a previous occasion. 
[Mr. Goscuen : Instead of the Megera?] 
No: a Paper in general terms; and whe- 
ther he did not recommend that the 
Revenge should be prepared for this ser- 
vice. Now, the right hon. Gentleman 
has quoted a great many opinions of the 


captains who commanded the Megara, as 
to her being a good seaboat; but I fail 
to see what they have to do with the 


question. No one disputes that the 
Megera was a good vessel in her day; 
what we say is, that her plates had been 
worn so thin as to admit the water, and 
consequently she was not in a fit con- 
dition to go to sea. The right hon. 
Gentleman has attacked a gentleman 
of great eminence in the shipbuilding 
world, and has partly charged him 
with knowing that the Megera was in 
an unseaworthy condition, and with not 
communicating the fact either to him- 
self or to the Department. I believe 
that at the time this occurred Mr. Reed 
was in the heart of Russia, where owing 
to the fact that our Government had 
turned him out of office—[Mr. Goscuen : 
No; they did not turn him out of office. ] 
Well, they made office impossible for 
him, and by a series of manoeuvres or 
evolutions, as I will call them, on the 
part of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Pontefract, they made it 
impossible for him to remain with 
honour to himself in the office which he 
held with advantage to the country, just 
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in the same way as on a later occasion 
the same Board of Admiralty managed 
to dispense with the services of his able 
and gallant chief. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] 
Sir Spencer Robinson did not resign; 
he was ignominiously expelled. Mr. 
Reed did not wait to be expelled; he 
found the place too hot to hold him, and 
preferred to resign. Mr. Reed was at 
the time in Russia, and was designing, 
as I believe he now is for Germany, a 
powerful fleet of iron-clad vessels. [ Mr. 
GoscHEN dissented.] I am by this time 
perfectly accustomed to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s silent contradictions; but 
if between this time and three months’ 
hence, the right hon. Gentleman is able 
to tell me that my statement is erro- 
neous, and that Mr. Reed is not design- 
ing vessels for the Emperor of Russia 
and for the Emperor of Germany, I will 
retract what I have now said. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I beg the noble 
Lord’s pardon. I did not wish to con- 
tradict that portion of the noble Lord’s 
statement; my contradiction related to 
the part in which noble Lord said that 
Mr. Reed was in Russia on the Ist of 
March last. I believe Mr. Reed was 
not in Russia in the early part of 
March. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX: I did not 
say that Mr. Reed was in Russia on the 
lstof March; but he has been in Russia 
all the summer, and has returned only 
within the last few days. I should not 
have referred to the general question of 
Mr. Reed’s treatment by the Admiralty 
at all, had not the right hon. Gentleman 
quoted Mr. Reed’s letter. I had in- 
tended to mention the subject of the 
treatment of iron ships when the Navy 
Estimates came on; but the First Lord 
of the Treasury has taken good care 
to prevent me from having that oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The noble Lord 
forgets that he had the offer on Monday 
week of the next Tuesday evening and 
declined it. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX: Iam much 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government for his cor- 
rection, and am equally indebted to him 
for the offer of an evening which be- 
longs by right to private Members, when 
the House resumes its sitting at 9 o’clock, 
and on which, moreover, for the last four 
or five previous weeks every subject has 
been well nigh counted out. Now, a 
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very grave question arises with regard 
to the letter which appeared in the 
papers this morning, and I say that the 
conduct of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Pontefract, in refusing all 
further communication with Mr. Reed 
after what the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty calls his resignation, was in the 
highest degree unwise and unpatriotic. 
Mr. Reed had been designing ships of 
the most novel kind—of a kind not 
hitherto designed by naval architects. 
When Mr. Reed went out of office the 
internal fittings of these ships were ap- 
pointed to be carried out, and are being 
carried out by men with whom the de- 
signs never originated, and who were 
deprived of the opportunity of commu- 
nicating with Mr. Reed. The right hon. 
Gentleman has laid great stress upon 
the fact that a great many of Mr. Reed’s 
letters were regarded as ‘ private” 
documents by that gentleman; but will 
he consent to lay on the Table of the 
House a Paper which was not marked 
‘‘private,’’ but which entreated the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Pon- 
tefract to call Mr. Reed back, in 
order that his designs might be looked 


over by himself, and the Admiralty 
might have the benefit of transferring 
to his successors the original ideas on 
which he had based those designs ? 
It is my intention to ask the right 


hon. Gentleman to name a day on 
which he will lay on the Table that 
Paper from the late Controller of the 
Navy to the late First Lord—a Paper 
which cannot be described as a private 
document. Having been in office with 
my hon. and gallant Friend near me 
(Sir John Hay), I feel bound to say that 
the idea never even occurred to me, or 
to my colleagues, that the Megera should 
do anything but temporary service—in- 
deed, she was at the very bottom of our 
list at that time—and we certainly never 
contemplated sending her on a voyage 
such as that she had last attempted 
under the direction of the present Board 
of Admiralty. 

Mr. LIDDELL, claiming the right of 
any hon. Member to address the House 
on a question involving the credit of the 
Admiralty administration, as well as the 
lives of 380 men, said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Admiralty had that evening made a very 
candid statement, and his position was 
one in which the House, no doubt, tho- 
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roughly sympathized. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said he did not wish to 
make out any case for the Admiralty, 
but he was afraid that the judgment of 
the House would be, after the speech to 
which they had that evening listened, 
that the right hon. Gentleman had made 
out a very strong case against the Admi- 
ralty. To ascertain the responsibility 
they must go back to the first starting 
of the ship, and he should be glad to 
learn why she was sent over a stormy 
ocean to Australia, on a voyage that 
would last nine months, when it had 
been declared in August, 1870, that her 
boilers were good for one year only. He 
(Mr. Liddell) believed that the thinness 
of her plates was not the only point of 
unseaworthiness in the Megera, for it was 
found that she was deep in the water, her 
ports leaked, her bolts drew, and she was 
ill stowed before she was examined by 
an officer of the Navy on her arrival at 
Queenstown. It was, however, impos- 
sible for that officer to examine the ship’s 
bottom. He desired to know who was 
responsible for sending the ship to sea 
in the condition in which she arrived at 
Queenstown. That was a question which 
the country had a right to ask, and the 
answer must be given by a searching 
inquiry being made into all the circum- 
stances of the case, and he ventured to 
suggest that such an inquiry should be 
held in England. [Mr. Goscuen as- 
sented.] He was glad to see that the 
right hon. Gentleman assented, for be- 
sides the unseaworthy condition of the 
Megera, there was the fact that she had 
been at the bottom of the list of store- 
ships and was not on the list of troop- 
ships, which justified any hon. Member 
in challenging the administration at the 
Admiralty for having ventured upon 
such a risk as to send this ship to sea in 
her known condition. With respect to 
Mr. Reed, his complaint was that with 
regard, not to the Megera alone, but also 
to a number of other ships, he had not 
had the opportunity of communicating 
with those who succeeded him at the 
Admiralty. He knew but little of official 
life, yet it appeared to him to be unjust 
to a man who had held such a responsible 
position that he should not, after leaving 
his office, be allowed to communicate 
with those who were responsible for the 
condition of Her Majesty’s ships. He 
wished to remind the House of another 
circumstance. A Bill had been before 
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the House for the Regulation of the 
Merchant Navy, by the provisions of 
which to send to sea an unseaworthy 
ship was made a misdemeanour, and the 
opportunity was afforded to a seaman to 
leave his ship if it was unseaworthy, and 
go before a Justice of the Peace, who 
might order a survey of the ship to be 
made. If that was the spirit in which 
the Government regarded the saving of 
life and the prevention of accidents at sea 
with respect to merchant shipping, they 
ought not to be less careful as regarded 
the Royal Navy. The country would 
not be content without a searching in- 
quiry being made, and he was glad that 
the First Lord had said he would insist 
upon it. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he did 
not intend to prolong the discussion, as 
his right hon. Friend the First Lord of 
the Admiralty in his candid statement 
had laid before the House every fact in 
the possession of the Admiralty connected 
with the loss of this ship. There were, 
however, one or two points in the ob- 
servations which the noble Lord (Lord 
Henry Lennox) and the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Liddell) had offered of 
which he felt bound to take notice. The 
noble Lord stated that it was the duty of 
the Government to have made further 
inquiries as to the leakage of the vessel 
on her way from Sheerness to Queens- 
town, and assumed that the Admiralty 
ought to have known that it was due to 
the defective state of her plates. But 
the captain in his letter to the Admiralty 
stated that the leakage was due to de- 
fects in the ports; and in the letters 
from the Cape nothing was said about a 
leak at all. The noble Lord regretted 
that that course had not been followed 
which was prescribed in the Admiralty 
instructions, according to which when 
she was found at Queenstown to be im- 
properly loaded, she should have been 
sent back to the port from which she 
started. Now there was a General In- 
struction, to the effect that when a vessel 
was unseaworthy she should return to 
the port of starting; but in that case, 
the cause of complaint was defective 
ports and overloading, and in conse- 
quence 100 tons of cargo were taken out 
of her, and the defects in the ports 
were remedied. It had been said that 
Mr. Reed had not been consulted by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty; but 
all Mr. Childers had objected to was, 
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the receipt of information by “private” 
letters which could not be afterwards 
produced, and both the present First 
Lord and himself had had more than 
one interview with Mr. Reed, from whom 
they were always ready to receive infor- 
mation with respect to this or any other 
vessel of the Royal Navy. It was not the 
case that the Department was in igno- 
rance of the designs of Mr. Reed, for 
there were three very able men doing 
duty as a Council of Instruction, one of 
whom was the brother-in-law of Mr. 
Reed, and all of whom were brought up 
in the same school as Mr. Reed, and 
were equally able and experienced; and 
certainly with all the knowledge they 
acquired while Mr. Reed was at the 
Admiralty they must be assumed to 
have all the information necessary for 
carrying out his designs. It was the 
wish of the Admiralty that every inquiry 
should take place in this case, and they 
had already directed that the Court 
Martial should take place in this country. 

Mr. CORRY said, he should be sorry 
to prejudge that question, and agreed 
with the First Lord that it would be pre- 
mature to jump at aconclusion. But it 
appeared to him that there was a very 
strong primd facie case in favour of the 
belief that the loss of the ship was to be 
attributed to the unsound condition in 
which she left England. He knew some- 
thing of the Megara, as he happened to 
be a Member of the Board of Admiralty 
in 1844, when she was ordered to be 
built. She was a very good seaboat ; 
but iron shipbuilding was then much 
less understood than at present ; she had 
since done much service, and had been 
put at the bottom of the list of those 
ships which were employed on the store 
service. Knowing what he did of the 
ship, he never should have thought of 
sending her to Australia with 380 officers 
and seamen, and to do so was a great 
risk on the part of the Admiralty, there 
being a strong presumption that she was 
in an unsound state. He was informed 
that it was a very unusual occurrence 
for iron ships to spring a leak, and the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Samuda) had told him that he 
never heard of such a case. It was, 
moreover, = clear that the Megera 
did not sail in a sound state, for her 


ports were old and leaky, and after the 
Report which the Board of Admiralty 
had received from Queenstown, they 
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should have taken greater precautions 
before ordering her to sea. The First 
Lord had remarked that the captain of 
the Megara had said nothing as to her 
unseaworthiness; but that officer doubt- 
less presumed that the Admiralty would 
not send a ship abroad in a dangerous 
state. He had no means of forming an 
opinion as to the condition of her bottom, 
for all he could see was water pouring 
into the ports, nor could the Admiral at 
Queenstown have seen more or made 
any further report. With respect to the 
fitness of the vessel to go on such a 
voyage, it was clear that, besides being 
defective, she wasoverloaded and crowded 
to an inconvenient extent. For that 
there was a grave responsibility some- 
where, and it was as reprehensible to 
send a ship to sea overloaded as in an 
unsound condition. He did not think 
that sufficient precautions had been taken 
by the Admiralty, for as far as could be 
seen above water the ship was unsound. 
It was absolutely necessary that a search- 
ing inquiry should be made into the 
matter, for he was afraid there was in 
existence a feeling that the way to please 
the Admiralty was to do things as cheaply 
as possible. In former days, however, 
they thought of efficiency as well as of 
economy, and they would not have risked 
sending such a ship on a long voyage 
rather than incur the expense of send- 
ing another one to Queenstown to take 
her place. 

Mr. SAMUDA said, he entirely agreed 
with previous speakers in thinking that 
all the circumstances of this matter 
should be known before a judgment was 
formed upon it; but there were some 
points which he wished to bring before 
the House, and he rose for the purpose 
of doing so. He had that moment as- 
certained by telegram that the ship had 
been lost in consequence of a leak in the 
bottom, which leak had been continu- 
ously increasing, till it was impossible to 
keep it under with the pumps. This 
was a vessel 22 years old; and that 
question of age had a great deal to 
do with the circumstances of the case, 
for the action of the sea, and especially 
of the sea water inside the ship, the 
bilge water, in the early days of iron 
shipbuilding, was very detrimental. Fif- 
teen or sixteen years ago, he had ships 
placed in his hands of which not only 
the plates were considerably reduced by 
the action of the bilge water, but the 
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ribs were entirely washed away. About 
that time the plan was introduced of 
coating the inside of ships so as to pre- 
vent the plates and the ribs being washed 
away by the bilge water. A cement, 
sometimes composed of Roman cement, 
and sometimes of asphalte, was applied, 
and that formed an enamel upon the 
inside of the ship, which enamel was 
found 16 years afterwards as perfect 
as when first put on. If, therefore, a 
careful course of examination had been 
adopted during this long period, and 
such application had been made, the 
enamel would have prevented the reduc- 
tion of the plates by the action of the 
bilge water. Either that course, or the 
opposite one should have been adopted, 
of seeing whether any worn plates had 
been taken out and replaced with new 
strong ones. He did not attach blame 
to the present First Lord, since his term 
of office precluded the idea of making 
him responsible in this matter; but as 
regarded the Admiralty the country had 
a right to expect that everything should 
be done that was necessary to maintain 
the efficiency of the Royal Navy, and 
that a ship should be in a condition to 
perform a voyage safely unless some 
untoward accident occurred. It was im- 
portant to get at the facts of this case ; 
but it was equally important for the 
credit of the Admiralty that the First 
Lord should make those facts public. It 
might be that the ship had given out 
from inherent weakness, or it might be 
that sufficient money had not been spent 
in restoring her; but whatever was the 
cause of the catastrophe, the country 
had reason to be dissatisfied at the state 
in which this vessel was sent to sea. It 
was absolutely necessary that the First 
Lord should place before the country a 
clear statement of the causes that had 
led to this calamitous end. 

Mr. W. H. GREGORY said, he had 
never been a member of the Admiralty, 
nor was he at all acquainted with Mr. 
Reed; but he wished to express a view 
which he thought would be shared by 
the country at large, and that was that 
if blame were fixed on any persons, 
there was one above allon whom it must 
rest, and that was Mr. Reed himself. 
Here was a letter from Mr. Reed, speak- 
ing in a kind of Cassandra tone of 
the shortcomings of the English Navy, 
saying that the Glatton was unfit to go to 
sea, and the Devastation was in such a 
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state that she would probably go to the 
bottom unless some important informa- 
tion was received from him. He ad- 
mitted being aware of the condition of 
the Megera before she sailed ; but did he 
go down and tell his friends at the Ad- 
miralty, or give any intimation of an 
official character that such was his opi- 
nion? If Mr. Reed had done that he 
would have stood in a far different 
position in the estimation of the public 
than he would now in reference to this 
unfortunate affair. But it appeared that 
Mr. Reed was one of those persons who, 
when they had a private quarrel to fight 
out, were perfectly unscrupulous as to 
the means they employed. [‘‘ No, no!” 
and ‘‘ Hear, hear!”?] He must repeat 
those strong observations, for he believed 
it was his duty to do so. By withhold- 
ing his information till a week after the 
vessel sailed, Mr. Reed showed that he 
preferred to take an amount of discredit 
upon himself in the eyes of the public, 
in order that he might injure a person 
with whom he had had a quarrel. 

Str GEORGE JENKINSON said, he 
also thought the House ought to look at 
the matter with respect to what the 
country would say, and from that point 
of view it seemed that there was much 
yet to be ascertained. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty had admitted that 
some of the bolts had been drawn out 
of the ship, and that Mr. Reed had re- 
ported in July, 1866, that she was then 
fit for eighteen months’ or two years’ ser- 
vice. This led one to presume that some 
later investigation had been made. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the ship was 
actually docked in August last, examined 
and reported upon. 

Str GEORGE JENKINSON said, the 
fact remained that five years after the 
ship had been reported fit for only two 
years’ service she had been sent on a 
voyage to Australia. The public could 
not be blamed if under the circumstances 
information was demanded. It was 

‘clear the state of the Megera was no 
secret, for in Zhe Globe of March 2 the 
following passage appeared :— 

“ We are asked to intercede with the Admiralty 
on behalf of 400 British sailors whose lives are 
in peril. Her Majesty’s ship Megera has just 
been commissioned at Sheerness to take out crews 
for the Blanche and Rosario at Sydney. An 
officer on board the Megera communicates to us 
from Queenstown the astounding fact that the 
vessel is absolutely unseaworthy ; that she ‘leaks 
from the bow to the stern ;’ that upwards of 50 
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tons of water were found in the bilges on the first 
watch after leaving Plymouth, the men’s mess. 
deck being from 15in. to 18in. deep in water, 
with their boats floating about ; and that the men 
on board the Megera had been up twice on the 
quarter-deck about the ship leaking, and on Wed. 
nesday last were about to enter a third protest, 
this time against the vessel rounding the Cape in 
the middle of winter. Under these alarming con- 
ditions it is hardly surprising to hear that all on 
board the Megera ‘shudder at the prospect of 
sharing the fate of the Captain.’ But another 
statement excites amazement, and shows at least 
the necessity for public investigation. ‘ Captain 
Thrupp distinctly told Admiral Codrington on 
Saturday night last,’ writes our informant, ‘ that 
we were not ready for sea,’ but he said ‘go we 
must,’ as he had orders to send us off,’ ” 


Clearly, due diligence had not been 
exercised by some one in allowing the 
vessel to be sent to sea with a number of 
valuable lives on board. The telegram 
in this morning’s papers showed how 
precisely the fears expressed by the 
paragraph he had quoted had been 
realized. The Consul at Batavia tele- 
graphed under date August 5, as fol- 
lows :— 

“Leak reported about June 8. Kept under for 
several days by hand pumps. Leak increased ; 


steam then used ; water kept under. Insufficient 
coal to reach Australia.” 


Why was the coal insufficient ? 


“ Steered for St. Paul’s. Junel7 anchored. Sur- 

vey held; diver employed; reported unsafe to 
proceed ; hole through bottom ; landed provisions; 
weather stormy; lost three anchors. June 19 
ship was run on the bar full speed and filled. 
Lieutenant Jones left July 16, all well ; men under 
canvas ; 80 tons cargo saved. Steamship Rinaldo 
left Singapore yesterday for St. Paul’s, vid 
Batavia.” 
As one of the taxpaying public he de- 
manded a bond fide inquiry. Her Ma- 
jesty’s ship had been lost according to 
red tape and routine; there was blame 
somewhere, and the public had a right 
to know where. Ship after ship seemed 
to be going to the bottom, through no- 
body’s fault, and this was not a kind of 
thing the public would allow. A full 
and searching inquiry must be made, 
and there must be no garbled reports or 
equivocal statements made in the course 
of it. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, I 
take no exception whatever to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Goschen), and I think no one can 
have heard it without feeling that he 
admits the greatness of the calamity 
and the necessity for inquiry. I frankly 
admit that as the right hon. Gentleman 
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had only recently acceded to office at the 
time when the Megara sailed, he was 
under the necessity of accepting the 
statements of others as to the condition 
of the vessel. But, on the other hand, 
I think the feeling of the whole country 
is that the transaction is discreditable to 
the Admiralty. My name has been 
alluded to as having been at the Admi- 
ralty in 1866, and I can fully confirm 
the statement that the Meg@ra has had 
a bad name for a long time to this ex- 
tent, that she was known to be a worn- 
out ship—an old ship; and although it 
is quite right that we should suspend 
our judgment, to a certain extent, until 
we have further details, I think no one 
can doubt what was the real cause of the 
disaster. I therefore wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman in what manner 
he proposes to conduct the investigation, 
which he admits to be absolutely neces- 
sary. We know, of course, that there 


will be a Court Martial into the circum- 
stances of the loss of the vessel; but I 
doubt if that Court will go into an in- 
quiry as to the state of the ship, as it 
ought to have been ascertained by the 
authorities at the Admiralty. I should 


therefore like to know what sort of in- 
quiry the right hon. Gentleman proposes 
to conduct, because I am sure he will 
admit what everyone feels, that a most 
searching investigation ought to be in- 
stituted, and that there would be some 
inquiry in addition to that of the Court 
Martial. Another circumstance that calls 
for inquiry is the one that has been re- 
ferred to by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Tyrone( Mr. Corry)—namely, 
the discreditable and shameful state in 
which this ship left Plymouth and went 
to Queenstown. It is very discreditable 
to some one—whoever he may be— 
that one of Her Majesty’s vessels should 
be allowed to leave Plymouth in such a 
condition as that in which the Megera 
made the passage to Cork. It must be 
remembered that when she left Plymouth 
itwas in the state in which those who thus 
despatched her intended that she should 
make the voyage to Australia; but it is 
clear that, in order to make her decently 
safe, 100 tons of her cargo had to be 
taken out at Cork. But I want to know 
why they were ever put in? Who is 
responsible for having thus overloaded 
the ship and endangered the lives of all 
on board? I wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether that will be 
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inquired into, as well as the immediate 
cause of the loss of the vessel ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The questions 
which the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Droitwich (Sir John Pakington) 
has asked of my right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Admiralty are not of 
such a strictly departmental character 
that I am precluded from answering 
them in his stead. He asks what sort 
of investigation my right hon. Friend 
intends to institute. 1 reply that the 
Government—and my right hon. Friend 
in particular—have not yet had time to 
decide upon any positive measures on 
the subject. The immediate duties con- 
nected with the exigency, and the col- 
lection of information on the subject, 
have sufficiently accounted for the hours 
that have elapsed since the news of this 
sad occurrence reached us. But this 
much I may say, we agree cordially 
with the right hon. Baronet that the in- 
vestigation by the Court Martial will not 
be sufficient. It will, doubtless, bring 
out some points of the case ; but it will 
not bring out the whole of the case as 
regards the Admiralty. On that impor- 
tant part of the subject the inquiry be- 
fore the Court Martial will only throw an 
incidental and partial light. But I think 
that the inquiry by Court Martial should 
precede any other investigation; it 
would be better that it should precede 
any other investigation, and that when 
it is finished, or has proceeded towards 
its completion, arrangements should be 
made for the other inquiry. I am quite 
convinced that it is my right hon. Friend’s 
intention to make the inquiry as search- 
ing as he can make it. And even if he 
was disposed otherwise, I am sure that 
it is the determination of the House of 
Commons, if any Executive Government 
should fail to discharge its duty in that 
respect, that nothing should be left un- 
done in order to get thoroughly to the 
bottom of all the circumstances con- 
nected with the occurrence, because we 
must always bear in mind that it is by 
these crucial cases, when a calamity has 
occurred, that you get a valuable light 
upon the working of your system and 
are enabled to correct such errors as may 
exist in it. In regard to the second 
question of the right hon. Baronet, as 
to who is responsible for the over- 
loaded state of the vessel when she left 
Plymouth, that, of course, will be the 
point for investigation; but I cannot 
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agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Tyrone (Mr. Corry) that 
it is so serious a matter as that of the 
seaworthiness of the vessel. Still it is 
a question that requires investigation ; 
but I must add that no one supposes or 
professes that there was any idea of 
danger connected with that overloading. 
It was a question of inconvenience and 
suffering to the persons on board; but it 
was not connected with the safety of the 
ship. In the same way, I'may explain 
that another point that has been referred 
to—the drawing of the bolts—really 
stands thus—that they were the bolts of 
the ports on the main deck and had no 
bearing on the structure of the vessel. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON : Overload- 
ing makes a vessel low in the water, and 
therefore overloading may be said to be 
an element of danger. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not under- 
stand that that is admitted by anyone 
connected with the matter. In the offi- 
cial Reports the question of overloading 
is stated as a question of inconvenience 
and suffering rather than one of danger. 
The Megera has been lower in the water 
before than she was on this occasion, 
and the right hon. Gentleman has as- 


sumed that she was intended to perform 
the voyage to Australia in the same 
condition as she left Plymouth. That 
is not quite so, because, according to the 
shipments she received, a considerable 
portion of her stores were to be left at 


the Cape. [Sir Jonny Paxineton: But 
she was to go on to Australia.] Well, 
there is this point of difference between 
the statement made by the right hon. 
Gentleman and the fact. The hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir George Jenkinson) 
complained that she did not carry coal 
enough to perform the whole journey 
from the Cape to Australia; but that 
complaint is really one against the gene- 
ral regulations of the Admiralty. She 
had enough coal for the voyage accord- 
ing to the regulations of the Admi- 
ralty, and it would be very costly and 
inconvenient in many cases, and would 
entirely exceed the carrying capacity of 
many ships, if we were to attempt to put 
on board them the coal necessary for a 
voyage of that length. The computa- 
tion of the Admiralty is, that the voyage 
will be performed partly by steam and 
partly under sail. Well, the hon. Baro- 
net went on to say that it had been 
made out that nobody is to blame. Now, 
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I must say that that complaint is wholly 
inconsistent with the language of my 
right hon. Friend. If ever I heard a 
statement in which a person was anxious 
not to evade the responsibility, but was 
quite willing to accept the blame, it was 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. It seemed to me almost to court, 
instead of to shrink from, inquiry; and 
Iam perfectly sure that, as far as the 
Government is concerned, when the 
right time comes, the hon. Baronet will 
not have to make any complaint under 
that head. I now wish to read to the 
House a material statement in reference 
to the Megara. It is the Report of the 
master shipwright and chief engineer 
of Woolwich, who made a survey of 
her, and it is dated the 30th July, 1866. 
I may mention that we have not got any 
Report from Mr. Reed in reference to 
the survey of the ship; and we think it 
very likely that Mr. Reed has—not unin- 
tentionally—made an error of memory, 
and that he did not write any Report on 
her, but saw and adopted the Report I 
now hold in my hand, and that it repre- 
sents the results of Mr. Reed’s investiga- 
tions. I am anxious to refer to this 
point, because the impression prevails 
that there had been a Report sent in as 
to the thinness of the plates at the bottom 
of the ship, and that impression has been 
coupled with the statement that has come 
to us by telegraph that a hole had been 
discovered in the bottom of the vessel. 
Well, the fact is, that the thinness of the 
plates observed in 1866 had reference to 
the plates, not in the bottom, but near 
the water-line, and that the bottom was 
in good condition. The Report begins— 

“We beg to forward herewith a supplementary 
estimate for the repair of the hull and fittings 
chargeable to hull of the Megera, observing that 
we have examined the hull and find the bottom to 
be in good condition, the thinnest plates being Sin: 
thick ; but the plates between wind and water all 
round the vessel to about 20ft. from the stern, 
from the wall down to the first lap, about ft. in 
breadth in midships and about 5ft. in breadth for- 
ward and aft are very thin.” 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON : Very thin. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: But there’s a dif- 
ference. 

Sr JOHN PAKINGTON: 
just as dangerous. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Well, that is an- 
other matter, and entirely a matter of 
opinion. The point is, that you have 
got a statement that there is a leak at 
the bottom of the ship, and that has been 
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connected with the thinness of the plates. 
Itisimportant, under these circumstances, 
to understand where this thinness was ob- 
served, and we find it was noticed near the 
water-line. For myself, though I do not 
pretend to any of the knowledge of a 
shipwright, I think that a leak between 
wind and water-line is not so dangerous 
as one near the bottom of a vessel. The 
Report goes on— 

“Though we consider that the vessel, if re- 
quired, may be used for temporary services, we 
are of opinion that she will shortly require to be 
doubled in the parts above-named.” 


This Report, I may, add, has only been 
discovered to-day among the archives of 
the Admiralty. I have nothing more to 
say, and I cheerfully admit the fairness 
of the demands that have been made in 
the course of this debate—and especially 
by the hon. Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets (Mr. Samuda). It is impossible to 
state too pointedly the necessity for in- 
quiry, and I quite admit that it is a per- 
fectly fair subject for inquiry whether an 
undue regard for economy had anything 
to do with the disaster. Butthis I must 
say—that the people of this country are 
in a very hard case indeed if when they 
pay £9,000,000 or £10,000,000 a-year 


for their Navy they cannot have their 
ships sent to sea in a seaworthy condi- 
tion, and if they cannot have any re- 
trenchment made whatever, or any limit 
put to the expense of the Navy, without 
its being purchased at the cost of risk to 


the lives of their seamen. I am obliged 
before I sit down to say a word on the 
serious charge that has been made by 
thenoble Lord the Member forChichester 
(Lord Henry Lennox). I should have 
thought on a question of this kind that 
it would have been felt on all hands to 
be desirable not to drag in a matter of a 
controversial, and I may even say of an 
offensive, character ; but the noble Lord 
coolly told me that I had taken very good 
care that the Navy Estimates should not 
come on. I decline to stoop to discuss 
with the noble Lord whether I am ca- 
pable of such a breach of duty.; but I will 
point out to the noble Lord that on Tues- 
day week last he had the opportunity— 
and I am only sorry that he did not have 
it much earlier—of raising a question 
connected with the naval Estimates; but 
the noble Lord said that the House was 
always counted out on Tuesdays, and he 
also said that it was a night given to 
private Members. As to the first plea, 
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it is true that it has happened on two 
Tuesdays this Session, on neitherof which 
occasions did I see the noble Lord in his 
place to assist in carrying on Public 
Business; but it is also true that for the 
last six Tuesdays the House has resumed 
at 9 o’clock, and has sat either till 
2 o’clock in the morning or later. And 
on the Tuesday night in question the 
House sat till 2 o’clock without, how- 
ever, the presence of the noble Lord him- 
self. With respect to the plea that Tues- 
day nights were given to private Mem- 
bers, I told the noble Lord distinctly 
that we had made arrangements with the 
private Members, and that through their 
kindness we were able to offer him the 
evening. I therefore leave it to the House 
to consider the fairness and the good 
taste of the charge which the noble Lord 
has brought, and the sufficiency of the 
answer he has made as to the Tuesday 
evening that we offered him. I regret 
extremely the postponement of the naval 
Estimates. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] I really doubt 
whether any good can be done by that 
method of expression which, under the 
circumstances, is not a usual one among 
the Members of this House. I repeat 
that I regret extremely the postponement 
of the Estimates, and I do not believe 
that anyone who hears me believes that 
it has been owing to any such reason 
as the noble Lord imputed, or to any 
cowardly indisposition to meet discus- 
sion on the matter in question; and in 
regard to the offer of last Tuesday week 
I leave it to the noble Lord to consider 
whether he can justify the charge that 
he has made against me. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I hope the 
House will not be led into any discus- 
sion of detail on this subject. A great 
calamity has occurred, and a full in- 
quiry has been promised, and there, 
for the present, the matter should rest. 
I, myself, should not have risen but for 
the last remark of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government 
respecting the noble Lord’s (Lord Henry 
Lennox’s) conduct. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman seems perfectly astonished that 
suspicion should have arisen at the end 
of the Session that some difficulties have 
been offered to the House in the con- 
sideration of the Navy Estimates. I was 
of opinion that for a considerable time 
past hon. Members generally, on both 
sides of the House, had been labouring 
under the impression that there was 
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some influence at work—what influence 
I do not stop now to inquire—which 
prevented our going into Committee 
of Supply and considering the Navy 
Estimates. It appears to me that on 
that point no doubt exists as to there 
being a unanimity of opinion. I think 
we have heard every day deploring 
accents uttered respecting the mode in 
which Public Business has been con- 
ducted, the result of which has been 
that the House of Commons has lost its 
chief privilege of controlling the public 
expenditure in Committee of Supply ; 
and the matter of all others in which 
hon. Gentlemen on both sides were 
most interested was the consideration of 
the Navy Estimates. Therefore, Sir, I 
am astonished at the innocent surprise 
and indignation just expressed by the 
right hon. Gentleman, as if my noble 
Friend was the only individual who had 
ventured to intimate a suspicion that 
some influence was used which pre- 
vented the House from giving in Com- 
mittee its attention to the public expendi- 
ture. As to the opportunity so generously 
and considerately offered by the right 
hon. Gentleman to my noble Friend for 


bringing forward a subject certainly not 
inferior in importance to that which has 
engrossed our attention this evening, I 
am ready to bear all the responsibility of 
my noble Friend’s refusal of that occa- 


sion. I did not think that at a few 
hours’ notice, if my noble Friend had 
accepted that very doubtful opportunity, 
under every possible disadvantage, the 
attention of the House could have been 
properly directed to such a question as 
the loss of the Captain, and I maintain 
that the right hon. Gentleman ought to 
have offered my noble Friend an op- 
portunity for bringing forward that 
subject as would have ensured a discus- 
sion worthy of the occasion, and one 
that would have been satisfactory to the 
country. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


PENSIONS COMMUTATION ACT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether the Treasury 
have made arrangements for carrying 
into immediate effect the provisions of 
‘The Pensions Commutation Act, 1871,” 
and, if not, when the necessary Rules 
and Regulations will be issued ? 
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, Tar CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that the necessary ar- 
rangements had been made, and the 
rules would shortly be issued. 


Commissioners. 


RAILWAYS—SOUTH KENSINGTON 
STATION.—QUESTION, 


Mr. STAPLETON asked the Presi- 
dent of the,Board of Trade, Whether the 
new sidings at South Kensington Sta- 
tion have been examined and approved 
of on behalf of the Board of Trade ; whe- 
ther on entering or on leaving them on 
their return journey the trains have to 
cross a different line from that on which 
they have travelled or are going to 
travel; and, whether such an arrange- 
ment is considered compatible with the 
public safety on a line where there are 
so many trains ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, in reply, that no examination had 
been made, and no Report had yet been 
received from the Railway Company. 
He was not prepared to say whether the 
construction of the sidings was a breach 
of the law; but in future, under the 
Bill which had been passed during the 
present Session, such sidings would have 
to be approved of by the Board of Trade. 
With regard to the second Question, he 
believed that trains had to cross the line 
in the manner described. With respect 
to the last Question, he was not able to 
give any decided answer; but it was 
obvious that the danger of such cross- 
ings would be reduced to a minimum by 
the introduction of the block system, 
which was in use on the Metropolitan 
lines, and which was being generally 
introduced. 


INCOME TAX COMMISSIONERS. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, If he will 
reconsider the Memorial of the Special 
Commissioners of Income Tax (Repay- 
ment Branch) asking for an inquiry 
into the working of their office, and for 
an increase of salary corresponding to 
that made in the other branches of the 
office ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that in 1866 the salaries 
were inquired into and increased, and as 
no extra work had been thrown on the 
office no further increase in the salaries 
would be made, 
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SCOTLAND—POLLING PLACES IN 
WIGTONSHIRE.—QUESTIONS. 


Lorp GARLIES asked the Lord Advo- 
cate, Whether he will object to lay upon 
the Table of the House the Correspond- 
ence which passed between the Sheriff’s 
Office in Wigtonshire and that of the 
Lord Advocate in regard to the want of 
sufficient polling places for the Election 
of 1865; and further, the application 
made to the Sheriff of Wigtonshire to 
supply the same want immediately prior 
to the Election of 1868; and, whether 
he can state the reason for this applica- 
tion not having been granted ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE, in reply, 
said, the office which he now had the 
honour to hold was, at the first period 
mentioned by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Wigtonshire (Lord Garlies), held 
by his right hon. Friend (Sir James 
Moncreiff), and at the later period it was 
held by his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Glasgow (Mr. Gordon). He was not 
aware, however, of any correspondence 
having taken place with either of those 
right hon. Gentlemen. There was no 
such correspondence in his office, nor 
was he aware of any evidence that would 
show that any such correspondence as 
that alluded to had passed. Further, 
he was not aware of any application 
having been made to the Sheriff of 
Wigtonshire to increase the number of 
polling places in that county. If he 
was to assume from the Question of the 
noble Lord that such application was 
made immediately prior to the Election 
of 1868, and that the request contained 
in that application was refused, then he 
had to inform the noble Lord that the 
refusal might have proceeded from the 
Lord Advocate of the day—that was to 
say, from his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Glasgow, who then held office under 
the Government of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite the Memberfor Bucking- 
hamshire (Mr. Disraeli), to whom he 
referred the noble Lord for the informa- 
tion he wished to obtain. 

Lorp GARLIES said, he never asked 
that question at all; what he wanted to 
know was, whether an application was 
made to the Sheriff’s Office at Wigton- 
shire about polling in 1865, and if such 
correspondence would be produced ? 
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Tue LORD ADVOCATE, in reply, 
said, the noble Lord was at perfect 
liberty to apply to the Sheriff of Wigton- 
shire; he should not. There was no 
correspondence with the Lord Advocate 
respecting the subject referred to by the 
noble Lord in 1865 or 1868—at least, 
there was no evidence of such having 
taken place in the office over which he 
presided. 


LICENCE DUTY ON AGRICULTURAL 
HORSES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. C. 8. READ asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If agricultural horses 
are used for the purposes of the Berk- 
shire or other camps, and the owners 
are paid, they will be liable to the 
Licence Duty for such horses, from which 
they are now exempt ? 

‘Tne CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that the case had been 
already provided for by the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue giving in- 
structions that no advantage should be 
taken of such employment. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAINES asked the Postmaster 
General, If, for the convenience of Mem- 
bers who wish to read the Parliamen- 
tary Papers issued during the Recess, he 
could send those Papers, as soonas issued, 
free through the Post to their country or 
town addresses on receiving a written 
request from each Member at the close 
of each Session for this accommodation ? 

Mr. MONSELL, in reply, said, he 
had no legal power to do that at pre- 
sent. Parliament could, of course, give 
him such a power if it pleased. He was 
informed that during the last Recess the 
weight of the Papers which would have 
been sent according to the suggestion of 
his hon. Friend was about 70 pounds 
for each Member. If hon. Gentlemen 
fixed on what Papers they desired to 
have during the Recess, and gave notice 
at the office that they should be sent to 
them, they would have to pay a very 
small charge. 


ARMY—TRAINING IN THE CHANNEL 
ISLANDS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, with reference to the 
National Defences, If his attention has 
been called to the system of general 
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military training long in use in the 
Channel Islands; and if such system 
might not be extended to other parts of 
the kingdom ; and, whether it would not 
in any case be expedient during the pro- 
cess of re-organizing the Standing Army, 
and with a view to economy in that ser- 
vice, to afford further facilities and en- 
couragement to those who may be willing 
to give their time to the acquisition of 
military qualifications, and especially to 
promote military training in the public 
schools as in Switzerland and else- 
where ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: I am not of 
opinion, Sir, that the system of general 
military training in the Channel Islands 
could with advantage be extended to 
these islands; but I think it is very use- 
ful to promote military training in the 
public schools, and the following pas- 
sage has this year been included in the 
Revised Code :— 

“ Attendance at drill, under a competent in- 
structor, for not more than two hours a week, 
and twenty weeks in the year, may be counted 
as school attendance.”’ 


ARMY—YEOMANRY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M. T. BASS asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If he will direct that the 
letters P. 8S. should be placed in the 
Monthly Army List against the name of 
such Officers of the Yeomanry who have 
and been attached to the regular Cavalry, 
who have obtained a Certificate under the 
Regulations of the Reserve Forces Cir- 
cular of the 1st of April 1871, such dis- 
tinctive mark being now placed against 
those Officers of the Militia who have 
passed a School of Instruction ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the addition 
of P. and P. 8. to the names in the Army 
List was given as an encouragement at 
first ; but I expect the day is not distant 
when every officer will be qualified, and 
no such distinction will have place. In 
the meantime P. 8. signifies having 
_ passed a school, and, if the Yeomanry 
wish it, there will be no objection to 
adding P. to those who have passed for 
a certificate. 


ARMY—3rp WEST INDIA REGIMENT. 
QUESTIONS. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
ntends to realize the hope he held out 
ast year to the officers of the 8rd West 


Mr. Whalley 
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India Regiment, that they should ag 
speedily as possible be restored to full 
pay, or in any other way to mitigate the 
hardship which has befallen the officers 
of that Regiment, in consequence of its 
having been so suddenly disbanded ? 

CotonEL BARTTELOT asked a simi- 
lar question respecting the Cape Mounted 
Rifles and of the Canadian Rifles ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, my right 
hon. Friend knows how little patronage 
is at the disposal of the Secretary of 
State. I have employed that little ex- 
clusively in providing for claims of this 
nature, and I have every reason to be- 
lieve that in the disposal of his patronage 
His Royal Highness the Field Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief has not been un- 
mindful of their claims. Although pro- 
vision had to be made for all the officers 
of four regiments, including the Cape 
Mounted Rifles, and Canadian Rifles, 
and ten Depét Battalions, I am informed 
that in the particular regiment referred 
to two field officers, two captains, eight 
lieutenants, and all the ensigns have 
already been provided for. 


IRELAND—DISTURBANCES IN DUBLIN, 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. PIM asked Mr. Solicitor General 
for Ireland (in the absence of the Chief 
Secretary), Whether he could give the 
House any information respecting the 
riots which occurred yesterday in Dublin, 
in consequence of the dispersal of a 
meeting intended to be held in Phoenix 
Park for the release of the Fenian 
prisoners still in confinement? He further 
asked whether the meeting was illegal, 
and, if not, by what authority it was 
dispersed ? Also, how it happened that 
such a meeting was forcibly dispersed by 
the police in Ireland when meetings in- 
tended to influence the action of that 
House were allowed to be held in Hyde 
Park and Trafalgar Square ? 

Mr. CALLAN wished to know, Whe- 
ther there was any difference between 
the meeting held in Phoenix Park and 
the meetings which had been held in 
London? Whether the Commissioners 
of Public Works in Ireland had the 
right of suppressing the meeting by 
force, and whether they had issued any 
Proclamation on the subject ? 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING asked, 
Whether it is true, as reported in the 
papers, that the police, by the authority 
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of Mr. Hornsby, Secretary to the Board 
of Public Works in Ireland, had pre- 
vented the meeting being held in Phoenix 
Park; whether it is not the fact that, up 
to that deplorable occurrence, the Royal 
Princes had met with a respectful and 
even cordial reception in Dublin; and 
what steps the Irish Executive mean to 
take in the matter ? 

Sm JOHN GRAY inquired, Whether 
any sworn informations had been laid 
before the authorities in Dublin stating 
that a breach of the peace was appre- 
hended ; whether the proclamation pro- 
hibiting the meeting was issued by Mr. 
Hornsby, Secretary to the Board of 
Works; whether there was any Act of 
Parliament conferring on the Board the 
power of putting down such meetings, 
and calling on the police to enforce such 
Proclamation ; and by what authority 
the police were authorized to disperse a 
meeting convened for a legal purpose ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowse) said, that as 
that unfortunate occurrence only hap- 
pened yesterday between 4 and 5 o’clock, 
the House would easily understand that 
he could not now give very much in- 
On receiving 


formation in regard to it. 
his first intimation of it that morning, 
from the morning papers, he at once 
caused a telegram to be sent to Ireland 
to obtain such information as it was 
in the power of the authorities to fur- 


nish on the matter. After that, he re- 
ceived notice of the hon. Member for 
Dublin’s Question; but when he came 
down to the House that afternoon all the 
knowledge that he possessed of those 
unhappy disturbances was derived from 
the public journals. Since then a tele- 
gram from Ireland had reached him, 
from which it appeared that the reports 
in the public journals were very much 
exaggerated. It appeared from the tele- 
gram that when the Superintendent pro- 
ceeded up the steps of the monument to 
remonstrate he -was thrust back, and 
would have seriously suffered but for 
the intervention of some gentleman who 
was near. The gentleman who was 
about to address the meeting intimated 
that he should persist in so doing, where- 
upon the Superintendent ordered the 
police constables to clear the place. 
Some stones were then thrown by the 
mob and some of the constables were 
assaulted, that thereupon a riot en- 


sued. That was all the information 
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he possessed at the present moment, 
and under these circumstances it would 
be unreasonable to ask him to go into 
any detail respecting the riot. The 
question of law in such a case must de- 
pend very much upon the facts, and he 
was not now in possession of those 
facts. Mr. Hornsby, who was said to 
have signed the notice forbidding the 
meeting, was not, he believed, a Com- 
missioner of Police or a magistrate of 
the city or county of Dublin, but was 
the Secretary of the Irish Board of 
Works; and the notice, as he under- 
stood, went to the extent of stating that 
the meeting would not be allowed to be 
held in the Park. He believed that 
Phoenix Park in Dublin was under the 
management and superintendence of the 
Irish Board of Public Works, and that 
the Board acted as private parties would 
do on their own property in forbidding 
the holding of the meeting there. Whe- 
ther there had been any sworn informa- 
tion or what connection the Irish Go- 
vernment had with the matter he could 
not tell. If the Questions which had 
just been put to him were postponed till 
Thursday, he hoped he should then be 
able to answer them. In answer, how- 
ever, to the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Downing), he might now say that the 
Royal Princes had met not only with a 
respectful, but with a most cordial wel- 
come in Dublin, and it was a very de- 
plorable circumstance that anything 
should have occurred to disturb the har- 
mony that prevailed in that city. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE asked, Whether 
the Government intend to proceed that 
evening with the Maynooth College Bill, 
the Glebe Loan (Ireland) Act Amend- 
ment Bill, and the Prison Ministers’ 
Bill? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that they 
proposed to proceed with the first four 
Orders, and not to take any other Order 
that was opposed. 

Lorp GALWAY asked, Whether it 
was intended that any special provision 
for having polling-places would be made 
in reference to East Retford and similar 
boroughs ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that there 
was no special provision in reference to 
such boroughs; but the local authority 
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in the borough would have power to 
divide it into such districts as would be 
convenient. 


ELECTIONS (PARLIAMENTARY AND 
MUNICIPAL) (re-committed) BILL—[Brut 282.] 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce, The Marquess of Hartington.) 
CONSIDERATION, 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


New clause, to follow Clause 32— 


(Abolition of assessors.) 

“ After the passing of this Act, assessors shall 
not be elected in any ward of any Municipal bo- 
rough, and no Municipal Election need not be held 
before the assessors or their deputies, but may be 
held before the mayor, alderman, or returning 
officer only.” —( Mr. William Edward Forster,) 
—brought up, and read the first and second 
time, agreed to, and added. 


Mr. JAMES moved the addition of a 
new clause after Clause 4, making the 
register conclusive as to the right to 
vote; but providing that any person 
whose name was not on the register, or 
who was forbidden to vote, or who was 
legally incapacitated from voting, but 
who nevertheless voted, should be liable 
to a penalty not exceeding £20. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
no objection to the principle of the 
clause, provided the words inflicting a 
penalty were struck out. That could be 
effected by omitting all the words of the 
clause after ‘‘force.”’ 

Mr. JAMES expressed his willingness 
to see it expunged from the clause, but 
warned the House that some such pro- 
vision would be found necessary. 


Clause (Qualification of voter) brought 
up, and read the first and second time; 
amended, and added. 


Mr. DIXON moved a new clause 
authorizing ballot-boxes used at muni- 
cipal elections to be lent for Parlia- 
mentary Elections. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he will- 
ingly acceded to the Amendment, for he 
thought the proposed clause was valu- 
able, as tending to economy in the ex- 
penses of elections. 


Clause (Ballot boxes used at Muni- 
cipal Elections to be lent for Parliament- 
ary Election) brought up, and read the 
_ and second time; amended, and 
added. 


Mr. W. E. Forster 


{COMMONS} 
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Sm JOHN GRAY moved, in Clause 2, 
page 1, line 21, to leave out “noon,” 
and insert ‘‘ten in the forenoon;” and 
leave out ‘‘five,’? and insert ‘three,’ 
He proposed the Amendment for the 
purpose of changing the hours within 
which an election might be held from 
noon until 5 in the afternoon to from 10 
until 3 in the afternoon. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. STAPLETON moved, in Clause 2, 


page 2, line 8, after ‘‘seconder,”’ to leave 
out ‘‘and by eight other qualified electors 
in aParliamentary Election.”’ There were 
ample safeguards in the Bill against the 
nomination of show candidates, and the 
provision in question would give rise to 
the utmost confusion and annoyance in 
small boroughs. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
8, after the word ‘‘seconder,’’ to leave 
out the words ‘‘and by eight other 
qualified electors in a Parliamentary 
election.” —-(Mr. Stapleton. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he must 
object to the Amendment, on the ground 
that it was desirable that a certain num- 
ber of electors should show their confi- 
dence in the person nominated. He 
hoped the words would be retained. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was also 
in favour of the retention of the words, 
because those eight persons were the 
only ones who could vote openly. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
if a man could not get ten persons to 
nominate him he was scarcely likely to 
obtain ten votes, and any candidate who 
could not get that number of individuals 
to vote for him would place himself in a 
very ridiculous position, and would im- 
pose much unnecessary trouble upon 
others. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING moved 
to omit the words that required that 
there should be squares upon the ballot 
papers in which the electors should make 
their marks. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that Go- 
vernment, having made inquiries, thought 
that it would be better to omit the words. 
He therefore proposed to amend sub- 
section 12 of Cites 3,-by striking out 
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the words which required a voter to 
place his mark in the figure of a square 
printed on the right hand side of the 
paper, and to substitute others, merely 
requiring the voter to place his mark on 
the right hand side of the name of the 
candidate printed on the ballot paper for 
whom he intended to vote. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he was present 
on an occasion when the form of ballot 

aper having been presented to seven 

el Members of that House to fill in, 
six, of whom he was one, out of the 
seven, had placed their marks in the 
wrong place. Under those circumstances, 
it had become absolutely necessary that 
the form of ballot paper should be al- 
tered. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he regarded that failure of the ballot 
paper, which had been agreed to by the 
House after considerable discussion, as a 
proof of the soundness of the objections 
which had been raised to that innovation 
on their old form of election. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES moved, in Clause 9, 
page 9, after line 22, to insert as a new 
sub-section— 


“In a Parliamentary Election the returning 


officer shall cause that portion of the register of 


the electors which contains the names of the 
electors to whom any polling station is allotted, 
to be examined during the days next preceding 
the day fixed for the poll by the presiding officer 
at such polling station (including the returning 
officer where he is the presiding officer), with the 
assistance of the overseers, assistant overseer, or 
collector of the rates in each parish (which assist- 
ance he and they shall give as required by the 
returning officer) and such presiding officer on 
examining the list shall mark the words ‘dead,’ 
or ‘out of the United Kingdom,’ or ‘duplicate,’ 
against every elector whom he knows or is in- 
formed by such overseer, assistant overseer, or 
collector to be dead or out of the United Kingdom, 
or to be entered elsewhere on the register as the 
case may be, and every presiding officer before 
delivering a ballot paper to any person claiming to 
be an elector whose name has been so marked, 
shall put to him the questions and administer the 
oath specified in Part One of the first Schedule to 
this Act.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
no objection to offer to the prdposed 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Chester (Mr. Raikes), with the exception 
of the word ‘duplicate,’ and other 
words depending on it, which he must 
ask the hon. Member to allow to be 
struck out of the sub-section. 
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Mr. RATKES said, he would assent to 
the omission of the words as proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman. 


Clause 9, new sub-section, to follow 
sub-section 3—(Mr. Raikes)—brought up, 
and read the first time. 


On Question, That the sub-section be 
read the second time, 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER proposed, as 
an Amendment, in line 10, after the 
word ‘‘or,” to omit the word “duplicate; ”’ 
and in line 12, after the word “King- 
dom,” the words ‘‘or to be entered else- 
where on the register.” 


Amendment agreed to; words struck out 
accordingly : sub-section read the second 
time, agreed to, and added. 


Mr. GOLDSMID (for Mr. Manon), 
moved, in Clause 9, sub-sectidn 8, after 
‘for,’”’ to leave out ‘‘otherwise,”’ and in- 
sert ‘‘by other physical cause.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had no 
objection to the proposed Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice ap- 
plied to Clause 16 of the Bill, as re- 
printed ; and it was that the words ‘“‘a 
Secretary of State” be struck out in 
line 19, for the purpose of inserting’ the 
words— 

‘“‘ The judge appointed under the Statute thirty- 
first and thirty-second of Victoria, Chapter one 
hundred and twenty-five, for the trial of Election 
Petitions.” 

That Amendment, and his subsequent 
Notices, indicated his objections not only 
to that clause, but also to Clauses 18 
and 21. He had ventured on a former oc- 
casion, when the House was in Committee 
on the Bill, to draw the attention of the 
few hon. Members who were then pre- 
sent, to the very serious effect which 
would be produced by investing the 
Secretary of State, or rather ‘‘ a Secre- 
tary of State,” with the extensive power 
to make rules with reference to the con- 
duct of elections which the Bill pro- 
posed. That would be a complete depar- 
ture from the system of elections in the 
country. Hitherto, the House had been 
especially careful that no political offi- 
cer, and especially no political officer of 
the Government, should be in any way 
concerned in the direction or regulation 
of elections of Members to sit in that 
House; and the House went so far as in 
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the year 1866 to divest itself altogether 
of its jurisdiction over Election Petitions, 
and to commit the trial of Election Peti- 
tions to the Judges of the land, who 
were invited to select from their own 
number three Judges, who should try 
the questions arising out of contested 
elections. The House was jealous of 
its own feelings. It was afraid that 
partizan feelings had interfered with the 
justice of its decisions; and it regarded 
the matter as so vitally affecting the con- 
stitution of the House, so vitally affect- 
ing the character of the laws of the coun- 
try, and so essentially affecting also the 
respect which had hitherto been enter- 
tained for the law in the country— 
which respect for the law had been one 
of main securities for the peace and 
order of society—that it determined that 
henceforth all such questions as to elec- 
tions should be tried by the Judges. 
But previously to that, the Legislature 
had committed to the Judges of the 
land, by the statutes which regulated 
the registration of voters, the appoint- 
ment of revising barristers, for the pur- 
pose of securing the due franchise of 
the electors of the country, and the 
Judges were in the habit of making the 
rules which directed the conduct of the 
revising barristers. They knew that 
among the Judges there were many who 
had been ornaments of that House, 
having filled the office of Solicitor or 
Attorney General. There was, there- 
fore, an abundant supply of legal know- 
ledge, and of practical knowledge also, 
upon all those questions if they could 
assume that there was any practical 
knowledge whatever with respect to the 
institution of a totally novel mode of 
voting, a mode of secret voting which 
would subvert the ancient system of elec- 
tion, and which was intended to change 
the whole of the habits of the people. 
He was therefore confident of this, that 
among the Judges there were eminent 
persons who were as well qualified as 
any persons could be, to deal with ques- 
tions that might arise out of that novel 
institution of secret voting. But his 
object was this—He was told that offi- 
cials, ex-officials as well as the present 
Government, would not interfere to de- 
prive Secretaries of State of the powers 
which would be conferred upon them 
by the Bill. It had become very much 
the habit of the House to transfer power 
after power to the Executive. They had 
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just passed an Act for creating a new 
Secretary of State. Whether it was 
from indolence on the part of the House, 
or whether it was that the majority of 
the House thought that the people of 
this country were tired of the freedom 
which they had so long enjoyed, he 
knew not, but every Session lately had 
shown him that the constitutional privi- 
leges of the subject, and now the con- 
stitutional privileges and independence 
of the House, were less and less valued 
in the House itself. He believed, more- 
over, that out out-of-doors there was a 
growing spirit of discontent at that ap- 
parent laxity on the part of the House, 
and that the people of this country did 
not view with indifference the transfer 
of their time-honoured local indepen- 
dence and self-government to officers of 
the State; and he was convinced of this, 
that if there was not, at present, an 
impression abroad that the Bill was not 
destined to become law during the pre- 
sent Session, the subject to which he 
now called the attention of the House 
would have occupied a far more pro- 
minent position in the consideration of 
the public than it did at present. They 
had no reason to congratulate France 
upon the success of her electoral system 
under the late Empire. [‘‘ Question !’’] 
It was strictly to the question, and he 
alluded to it, because in France the 
Government of the day, sitting as they 
did in a permitted Parliament, were 
authorized to interfere in the elections 
throughout the country—authorized very 
much in the manner which that clause 
proposed to authorize the Secretary of 
State; and it was perfectly notorious, 
for it was published in all the news- 
papers, that the Prefects were the agents 
of the Government—officials who occu- 
pied the position which corresponded 
to that in which the Bill would place 
their Secretary of State—received secret 
instructions as to how they should regu- 
late the elections, in order to favour the 
return of the Government candidates. 
Let them for one moment examine the 

owers which the Bill contained. In 

lause 15 there was a remnant of the 
old system. It provided that in every 
Parliamentary Election the return of the 
Member should be made to the Clerk of 


the Crown in Chancery. Now, the Clerk 
of the Crown in Chancery was not & 
political officer. He was a judicial offi- 
cer, and his character gave a security 
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that the return should be duly recorded; 
but let the House mark this—that func- 
tion was the only function retained to 
the ancient jurisdiction, and it was a 
function which never came into play 
until the election had been consummated. 
Now, look at Clause 16. By Clause 16 
the Secretary of State was to prescribe 
to whom, when, and in what manner 
copies of the marked register should be 
given—that was, of the register marked 
so as to indicate who of the electors had 
voted. Now that must be the basis of 
any Election Petition, or of any scrutiny; 
and the whole jurisdiction over that 
which was to form the basis of an in- 
quiry, if any inquiry was to be made, 
was to be transferred wholesale to the 
political officer of the Government, an 
officer, who must be, according to the 
present system of that House, a poli- 
tical partizan, and might be a Peer; 
who would, except for the provisions of 
the Bill, if it passed, by reason of his posi- 
tion as a Member of the other House of 
Parliament, be disqualified from taking 
part in any of their elections. He re- 
called that, in order to show the wide 
departure in that particular from the 
ancient system by which the freedom of 
the country was secured, through se- 
curing the purity of elections to the 
House, and the freedom of those elec- 
tions from control on the part of the 
Crown, and by the Crown he now meant 
the Administration of the day, which 
must consist of partizans representing 
the majority of the House of Commons 
for the time being. Let him also call 
attention to another point, to Clause 18, 
under which that political officer was 
from time to time to make, alter, repeal, 
or add to any rules respecting the mat- 
ters following :—The erection of polling 
stations, the construction of ballot-boxes, 
the shape, size, colour, texture, and 
mode of printing the ballot papers; the 
nature of the instruments to be used in 
stamping or marking the ballot papers— 
and now let the House observe—and he 
may make rules, he has a legislative 
authority to make rules, touching any 
matter authorized by the Act to be pre- 
scribed by him; and, in the last sub- 
section, touching any other matter or 
thing required to be provided for the 
purpose of carrying the Act into execu- 
tion; and, further, it is proposed that 
any rules which the Secretary of State 
might think fit to make in pursuance of 
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that section, shall be deemed to be 
within the powers conferred by the Act, 
and shall be of the same force as if 
enacted in that Act, and shall be judi- 
cially noted. Therefore, with respect 
to all these undefined subjects, the Se- 
cretary of State was appointed to legis- 
late, and the Courts of Law were com- 
manded to recognize his legislation as 
valid; his legislation being embodied in 
those rules which, if the Bill passed into 
law, must intimately affect the whole 
system under which candidates should 
become Members of that House. But 
it did not stop there. By Clause 21 all 
questions arising as to the division of 
the country into polling districts, which, 
by the present law, were committed to 
the independent jurisdiction of the local 
authorities, were by that clause to be 
reported to the Secretary of State; and 
if reported to the Secretary of State, it 
must be held that the rules for regu- 
lating the division of the country into 
polling districts were to be made under 
his authority; and although there was 
a provision that the Secretary of State 
should report his conduct to the House, 
and the rules which he had made, al- 
tered, repealed, or sanctioned, he would 
never report that which he might have 
done to the House, until it had taken 
effect on the elections, and very probably 
returned him a majority, which, owing 
their seats in great measure to those 
regulations, would be sure to sanction 
whatever the Secretary of State had done. 
He was anxious that the House should 
calmly consider that approximation to a 
vicious system, and he wished the House 
to test the effects of that system by an 
extreme case. He might be told that 
they had not here an Empire in the 
sense of the French Empire; but he 
would give the House an illustration of 
that to which he alluded—of the influence 
of committing to political officers the 
power of regulating elections during the 
second Republic in France. He had 
with him a copy of the Circular which 
was issued by M. Ledru Rollin, as the 
representative of the Provisional Go- 
vernment in France in 1848. It wasa 
Circular addressed to the local commis- 
sioners on the 13th of March in that 
year, and in it M. Rollin said— 


“Cause, in all points of your department, the 
meeting of electoral committees, examine closely 
the qualification of the candidates, and stop only 
at those who appear to present the strongest gua- 
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rantee of Republican opinion, and the greatest 
chance of success. No compromises; no com- 
plaisance. Let the day of election be the triumph 
of the Revolution.” 


Now, that was not a novel system of 
interference invented by M. Ledru Rollin, 
though he (Mr. Newdegate) admitted 
that it was an exaggeration of the sys- 
tem of interference which was habitual 
in France on the part of the political 
officers of the Government, acting, as 
that very clause proposed, in many re- 
spects, upon and through the local 
authorities. He admitted that that Cir- 
cular of M. Ledru Rollin was condemned; 
but it was condemned only as an exag- 
geration of the French system. He 
knew he might be told that the provi- 
sions in the Bill were not such as vitally 
to affect the election; but against that 
he set the conduct of the Legislature 
when it would not commit even regis- 
tration matters to political officers, but 
reserved them to the Judges who were 
non-political, in order to secure fairness 
and freedom of election. He had now 
stated his objections to those clauses ; 
he should not, however, move his Amend- 
ment, and for this reason—In the pre- 
sent state of the House it would only 
lead to a division unworthy of the sub- 
ject. But he took that opportunity of 
drawing the attention of the House and 
of the country to the introduction of that 
novel principle—in contradistinction to 
the principle according to which the 
jurisdiction of that House itself in the 
matter of Election Petitions had been 
set aside by the Legislature, and the 
trial of all Election Petitions committed 
to the Judges. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had induced the majority of the 
House to reverse that arrangement, 
which was the latest exemplification of 
the ancient principle, by which the in- 
dependence of the House of Commons 
had ever been secured, or rather secured 
during the last 200 years, which was 
surely not the darkest period in their 
Parliamentary history; the Government 
sought to induce the majority of the 
House to arm the Secretary of State, 
who must be a political officer, and who 
might be a Peer, with the power of 
framing regulations which must deeply 
affect the conduct of election to seats in 
the House, if the Bill should ever become 
law. He thanked the House for having 
allowed him to express to them the deep 
conviction he felt that, by adopting those 


Mr. Newdegate 
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clauses, they were entering upon a dan- 
gerous course, and that it would be far 
better they should even now, if the 
House were in ‘‘a condition really to 
consider’’ the subject, reflect upon the 
danger of the course upon which they 
were invited to embark. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Newdegate) was hardly 
acting in accordance with the Rules of 
the House in making a rather long state- 
ment which he did not follow up by a 
Motion. By adopting that course, he 
was precluding hon. Members from the 
opportunity of replying to the arguments 
he had used. 

Mr. GILPIN appealed to the Speaker 
to know if the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire was in Order ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member had trangressed the Rules of 
the House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that in that 
case, and not wishing to prevent hon. 
Members from replying to his observa- 
tions, he begged to move the Amend- 
ment which stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 12, lines 28 and 29, to leave out the 
words ‘‘a Secretary of State,’’ in order to insert 
the words ‘‘ the judge appointed under the Statute 
thirty-first and thirty-second of Victoria, chapter 
one hundred and twenty-five, for the trial of Elec- 
tion Petitions,’—(Mr. Newdegate,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
~ 2 to be left out stand part of the 
ill.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the clause 
would not give the power to the Secre- 
tary of State to affect the return of 
Members as the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Warwickshire seemed 
to apprehend. It was found impossible 
to insert some provisions of detail in the 
Bill, and as some authority must be 
established for making those provisions, 
the responsible Government of the day 
appeared to be the proper authority; a 
security against abuse being found in 
this—that the regulations should be laid 
on the Table of the House for three 
weeks. The Secretary of State had no 
power whatever under Clause 20 to con- 
trol the local authority. The hon. Mem- 
ber wished to give the Judges the power 
to make the regulations instead of the 
Secretary of State;. but he was not 
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aware of any case in which an adminis- 
trative power was given to the Judges. 

Mr. GILPIN said, he agreed, to a 
great extent, in what had been stated 
by the hon, Gentleman the Member for 
North Warwickshire. To make the 
Bill acceptable to the public it should 
have, at least, the appearance of un- 
questionable fairness. Appeals on poli- 
tical points should be to parties who 
were assumed to be free from political 
bias; but no one could say that a Secre- 
tary of State was likely to be free from 
party bias, because, if he was, in all 
probability he would not be Secretary of 
State. Much less harm would result in 
extending the duties of the Judges than 
that an impression should go abroad 
that the decision of political disputes 
should be left to a party man. 

Mr. JAMES said, he thought there 
was sufficient protection in the Secretary 
of State rendering himself liable to the 
censure of that House for the slightest 
abuse of his authority. It would be im- 
possible to find persons less capable of 
performing these duties than the Judges. 
The majority of the Judges had no ex- 
— of election matters, and pro- 

ably it would be better if none of 
them had; and the last thing they should 
do was to ask men who knew nothing 
about elections to make laws for their 
regulation. By the terms of the Amend- 
ment, if carried, it would be in the 
power of the then Election Judges to 
make within three years, if no election 
took place, nine different regulations for 
as many different ballot-boxes and the 
number of the elections. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he agreed that it was not desirable to 
place this power either in the Secretary 
of State or the Judges. The Secretary 
of State must be a party man, and his 
decision would, of course, be supported 
by his party. In former days it was the 
practice for the Speaker to name the 
Election Committee, and he would sug- 
gest that the Speaker should be substi- 
tuted for the Home Secretary. 

Mr. M. CHAMBERS said, he also 
objected to the decision being left to the 
Home Secretary or the Election Judges. 
He suggested that the Judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas should have 
the power. It was common knowledge 
among lawyers that when an Act of Par- 
liament was passed, the duty of framing 
the rules was imposed on the particular 
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Courts which had jurisdiction over the 
subject-matter; and no one could deny 
that the Court of Common Pleas had 
jurisdiction over this subject-matter ; 
and he could not but think, if it could 
be accomplished, that it would be ex- 
ceedingly desirable that his right hon. 
Friend who had the conduct of the Bill 
should, not in the terms in which the 
Amendment was moved, accept the 
Amendment ; and that he should see 
whether he could not make the Judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas do that 
duty which was endeavoured to be im- 
posed upon the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department for the time 
being, who was assuredly always a party 
man. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 26 (Prohibition against hiring 
rooms at publichouse). 

Mr. DIXON moved the insertion in 
the clause of words, the effect of which 
was to free candidates from the penalty 
imposed by the clause, where they might 
happen to come from a distance, and 
might not be able to find a lodging in a 
town, in which case they would have to 
go to an hotel. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
accept the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. GOLDSMID moved the omission 
of the clause, which appeared to him to 
be quite unwarrantable. He had been 
in many places where there was no room 
whatever to be had except the public 
room of the local hotel. At the last 
election he had had to address the elec- 
tors in two or three different places, and 
in such a case it was utterly impossible 
to carry about a tent, which, moreover, 
in wet weather would afford very inade- 
quate shelter to the constituents. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 26.—(Mr. Goldsmid.) 


Mr.C.S8. READ hoped theclause would 
be omitted, which would operate very 
inconveniently in counties. 

Mr. EASTWICK said, it would cause 
extreme inconvenience also with respect 
to boroughs, and he hoped the clause 
would be omitted. 

Mr. CANDLISH believed there was 
no more valuable and subsidiary clause 
in the Bill, and he was very unwilling 
to believe that any candidate who was 
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extremely desirous of addressing his con- 
stituents would not find out the means 
of doing so, without going to a public- 
house. 

Mr. M. CHAMBERS said, he repre- 
sented the borough of Devonport, which 
had reformed itself, and had resolved 
not to permit its candidates to have 
meetings or committee-rooms in public- 
houses. He had, therefore, had to ad- 
dress his constituents frequently at open- 
air meetings, and he could not understand 
why his bucolic Friends, who lived in 
the country when they came among the 
rustics whom they wished to be admired 
by, could not address them in the open 
air, either in the summer evenings or 
spring mornings. If they could not meet 
in the open air, why could they not 
use a threshing barn or some larger 
building? To meet at a publichouse 
meant simply that there should be plenty 
of drinking. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, as 
the clause originally stood, meetings in 
publichouses were prohibited, but there 
was a reasonable provision that certain 
meetings should be allowed at which 
candidates could address their constitu- 
ents. The clause was now absolute non- 
sense, endeavouring as it did to enforce 
what common sense showed to be utterly 
impossible—namely, the absolute pro- 
hibition of meetings in publichouses, 
although in many boroughs the public 
room at an inn was the only public room 
in the place. He would, however, pro- 
hibit the holding of any political meet- 
ings in beershops. 


Question put, ‘That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 71; Noes 
30: Majority 41. 

Bill to be read the third time 7Zb- 
morrow, at Two of the clock. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
- Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


NAVY—CONSTITUTION OF THE BOARD 
OF ADMIRALTY.—RESOLOUTION. 


Mr. CORRY, in rising to call atten- 
tion to the Evidence taken before the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords 
on the Board of Admiralty, and to move— 


Mr. Candlish 
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“ That it is expedient that the changes in the 
Constitution of the Board of Admiralty, under the 
Order in Council of 14th January, 1869, be re. 
considered by Her Majesty’s Government,” 


said: I cannot conceal from myself that 
the subject of my Notice must be so 
little attractive, except to those who de- 
vote especial attention to naval affairs, 
that I can hardly hope to be able to 
invest it with any degree of interést to 
the great majority of the House; but I 
trust, nevertheless, that I shall experi- 
ence its indulgence while I perform a 
task which I should gladly have avoided 
in the absence of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers), 
but which a profound sense of duty com- 
pels me to undertake, convinced as I am 
of the incalculable importance to the 
Navy of the proper solution of the ques- 
tions involved in the evidence to which 
I shall refer. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Admiralty, in 
introducing the Navy Estimates, said 
that the services of his predecessor would 
prove of great value hereafter, and 
render the administration of the Navy 
an easier task to his successors. I do 
not know whether the right Gentleman 
at that time had read the evidence of 
the Committee, or whether having read 
it, he is of the same opinion still; but 
this I do know, speaking after an expe- 
rience of Naval administration, which 
commenced just 30 years ago, in the 
course of which I have served in every 
political office at the Admiralty from 
the lowest to the highest, that if it 
should ever be my lot to be at the 
Admiralty again, I should absolutely 
despair of conducting the business of the 
Department either with credit to myself 
or without the risk of disaster—and, in 
truth, there has been disaster enough 
already—under the system whose prac- 
tical. working is revealed by this evi- 
dence. I might, indeed, have wished to 
have had it in my power to quote a 
Report of the Committee in favour of 
my views; but the constitution of the 
Committee will readily explain the ab- 
sence of that advantage. It consisted 
of 11 Members, exclusive of the Chair- 
man. Of these, three were noble Lords, 
whose political opinions coincide with 
my own; one was a noble Lord who 
sits on the cross-benches, and the re- 
maining seven were habitual supporters, 
and two of them actual Members of the 


Government. That a Committee so con- 
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stituted should have voted six one way 
and six the other can leave very little 
room for doubt that its real opinion was 
in favour of the admirable draft Report 
proposed by the Duke of Somerset. The 
Amendment moved by the Lord Privy 
Seal is by no means inconsistent with 
that view of the case, because it does 
not attack the Duke of Somerset in any 
_one of his positions, but merely asserts 
that, as the late First Lord could not be 
examined on account of his absence from 
England, a Report, founded on imper- 
fect evidence, would not be satisfactory 
to Parliament or to the country. But I 
will not further speculate on this point, 
for it appears to me to be absolutely im- 
possible thatany 12 gentlemen of ordinary 
intelligence could have heard the evi- 
dence contained in that Blue Book with- 
out concluding, whatever might have 
been their opinion respecting some of 
the changes in matters of detail intro- 
duced by the late First Lord, that the 
Order in Council of the 14th of January, 
1869, had proved a failure, and, in the 
words of the Motion with which I shall 
conclude, ‘‘ ought to be re-considered by 
Her Majesty’s Government.” On the 
night of the introduction of the Navy 
Estimates the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Samuda) said— 


“Tt appeared to him most wonderful that a 
right hon. Gentleman, who, to say the least, was 
a very young Minister, should have been allowed 
by the House to usurp a position so different 
from that which all previous First Lords of the 
Admiralty had occupied, i He was 
astonished that a matter of so grave and serious 
a character should have been permitted to pass 
through the House without a protest on the part 
of those who usually take a part in the discussion 
of naval affairs; and, indeed, he had expressed 
his surprise in private to some of the leading 
Members on the other side, and among them the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Tyrone, 
that they had not pointed out to the House the 
great leap in the dark they were taking in con- 
firming this arrangement.”—[3 Hansard, cev. 
726-7. | 


I feel greatly flattered at the position 
my hon. Friend has assigned me as the 
mentor, whose duty it is to warn the 
House against the indiscretions of inex- 
perienced First Lords of the Admiralty. 
The task is not a light one, but I have 
nevertheless sometimes endeavoured to 
perform it, and I can assure my hon. 
Friend that I did notneglect it onthe occa- 
sion to which he adverted. Ifhe will refer 
to Hansard, he will find that I addressed 
the House at some length on the subject 
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on the 2nd of April, 1869, and that I 
left untouched hardly a blot which has 
been hit by the Duke of Somerset’s 
Committee. I objected to the Controller 
of the Navy being made a Lord of the 
Admiralty, which, I said, placed him in 
a most anomalous position, and was in 
direct violation of the principle adopted 
by Sir James Graham when he sup- 
pressed the Navy Board in 1832. I 
objected to the discontinuance of Con- 
sultative Boards, because in a special 
Department like the Admiralty, where 
so much professional knowledge is re- 
quired, it was necessary that the First 
Lord, usually a civilian, should have the 
assistance of a Council of Naval Ad- 
visers, and I objected to the reduction 
of the number of Naval Lords as throw- 
ing on the First Sea Lord an excessive 
amount of responsibility and labour; 
while, with respect to the whole scheme, 
I declared it to be entirely inconsistent 
with that simplicity and unity of action 
which Sir James Graham held to be the 
essence and life of public business. The 
late First Lord answered me in a some- 
what contemptuous manner. With re- 
spect to making the Controller a mem- 
ber of the Board of Admiralty, he said 
it secured unity of action, and brought 
all the business into one hand. The 
House would presently see what kind of 
‘unity of action” it had produced. This 
change was excessively popular at the 
time it was made; yet now, with the 
exception of Sir Spencer Robinson, who 
had suggested it, the witnesses examined 
are unanimous against it. The late First 
Lord declared it, in 1869, to be the car- 
dinal point of his reforms; but it ap- 
pears from the evidence that he had 
seen the mistake he had made, and that 
if he had continued at the Admiralty 
the new Patent, on Sir Spencer Robin- 
son’s removal from office, would not have 
included the Controller among the Lords. 
Seven witnesses were examined on this 
subject, four actually, and three lately 
holding office at the Admiralty, and all 
except the late Controller condemn the 
present arrangement. Even the late 
Financial Secretary, Mr. Baxter, thinks it 

** Questionable whether the Controller of the 
Navy ought to be a- Lord of the Admiralty, and 
that it is objectionable that the same man should 
be the head of a subordinate department, and, at 


the same time, a member of the Board which has 
to decide upon submissions made by him.” 


Sir Sydney Dacres, the First Naval 
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Adviser, but whose advice appears to 
have been seldom followed, thinks 
that ‘‘the Controller should not be a 
member of the Board,”’ and, in reply to 
a question as to whether he was aware 
that Mr. Childers came pretty nearly to 
the same conclusion, he says— 

‘*When Sir Spencer Robinson left the Admi- 
ralty I wrote to Mr. Childers, and I begged that 
he would not put in a Controller and a Lord in 
one person, and he wrote to me, and I have his 
answer, in which he says he will certainly attend 
to the matter and not do so.” 

After that evidence, I am surprised that 
the present First Lord should have 
issued a Patent in which the offices are 
combined. Sir Frederick Grey thinks— 


“The system should be what Sir James Graham 

established—namely, that the permanent officers 
at the head of the departments should be the 
servants of the Board, and not parts of the 
Board.” 
Sir John Briggs, the late Chief Clerk, 
and who had served upwards of 25 years 
as reader at the Board, where he had, 
of necessity, a thorough knowledge of 
the whole business of the Department, 
says, in his answer to Question 677— 

‘‘ My opinion was asked confidentially as to the 

Controller becoming a member of the Board. I[ 
replied that I did not think such an appointment 
would add either to the efficiency of the service 
or the harmony of the Board. Then you think 
that it was a mistake to put the Controller into 
the Board ?—Decidedly.” 
Lord John Hay approves of almost every 
other change, but disapproves of the 
Controller being a member of the Board. 
He says— 

“T think that the office of Controller is an un- 
necessary one altogether. I very much agree 
with what I believe was Mr. Childer’s view upon 
the matter—namely, that there should be a Third 
Lord at the Board as there is now, for the pur- 
pose of looking after that department, and that 
there should be no Controller at all.” 

Captain Willes, the Chief of the Staff, 
in his answer to a question on another 
subject, says— 

‘‘ Another difficulty has been the Controller 
being a member of the Board. I believe that 
Mr. Childers intended, if he had remained, to do 
away with the Controller and make him a Naval 
Lord as recommended by Sir Frederick Grey, 
sc a Chief Constructor as principal officer under 
him. 

Admiral Eden was not questioned on 
this subject ; but it is well known that 
his opinion is strongly against the Con- 
troller being a Lord of the Admiralty. 
The only other witness besides those I 
have quoted whose evidence refers to 
this question is the late Controller him- 
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self, Sir Spencer Robinson. Of course 
his opinion is strongly in favour of the 
change, as it was at his instance it was 
adopted. His reasons for having recom- 
mended it are stated at length in a Paper 
which he laid before the Committee, and 
I should not deny their soundness if the 
question could be treated in reference 
merely to economical considerations. 
Considered commercially, they are per- 
haps right. He says, page 43— 

“Tt is in vain that the Controller will have 
carefully prepared a programme, distributed the 
labour to the best advantage, estimated accurately 
the cost to be incurred on the several services he 
has to direct, regulated and apportioned the work 
to be done during the month or the year. The 
First Sea Lord wants some work not provided for, 
and if he chooses to have it done, all else gives 
way for this desire. His very duties as to the 
management and distribution of the Fleet are in 
antagonism to economy in the dockyards,” 


But that is precisely the reason why the 
Controller should not be independent of 
the Senior Naval Lord, who always has 
been, and from his position ought to be, 
responsible for the movement and con- 
dition of the Fleet, of course under the 
sanction of the First Lord. If the Ad- 
miralty is, in its relation to the dock- 
yards, a great ship-building and ship- 
repairing establishment, it is in another 
and still higher sense a great political 
Department, required to be ready at all 
times to adapt its resources to the de- 
mands rising out of the state of our re- 
lations with foreign countries, which itis 
impossible to foresee when the pro- 
gramme is prepared. The policy to be 
adopted in this respect—the number and 
the character of the ships to be brought 
forward for service as eventualities arise 
—is entirely outside of the sphere of the 
Controller’s functions ; and it appears to 
me that the member of the Board within 
whose sphere of duties it does lie must 
of necessity have a control over the 
work of the dockyards, which is incom- 
patible with the independent exercise of 
authority by the Controller as a member 
of the Board of Admiralty. No doubt 
the exercise of this control is, as Sir 
Spencer Robinson states, in antagonism 
to economy; but it is essential to the 
fulfilment of the objects for which we 
maintain a Navy, and that ought to be 
the first consideration with the Admi- 
ralty. But the late First Lord, in 
answering my objections in 1869, said 
that his reasons for making the Con- 
troller a member of the Board was that 
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it secured unity of action, and brought 
business into onehand. Unity of action, 
indeed! And what a graphic picture 
we have of it by Sir John Briggs, who, 
from his position as Chief Clerk for a 
whole year under the new system, must 
have been thoroughly conversant with 
the mode in which the business of 
the Department was conducted! In his 
answer to Question 677, speaking of the 
new arrangement in relation to the Con- 
troller’s department, he says— 

“The result of this has been that there are now 
virtually two offices at Whitehall—the one the 
Admiralty proper, under Sir Sydney Dacres, 
and the Controllers’s Office, under Sir Spencer 
Robinson—not acting in harmony, but in oppo- 
sition to each other. I do not think that any- 
thing could have been much more complete than 
the former system. If I was called upon to find 
a paper it was brought in a minute, because all 
papers had then passed thorough my hands; but 
during the last few months that I was in office I 
considered that the First Sea Lord, the Secretary, 
and myself, only saw half the papers. This un- 
fortunately, as I predicted, caused a collision be- 
tween the First and Second Sea Lords.” 

Here is a picture of unity of action and 
of a united happy family. Two inde- 
pendent offices at Whitehall, only half 
the papers coming to the notice of the 
First Sea Lord, the Secretary, and Chief 
Clerk—no wonder the service should 
complain, as it does, of receiving con- 
tradictory orders—two offices at White- 
hall, only two naval advisers—for the 
Junior Naval Lord is by the Order in 
Council reduced to the rank of an assis- 
tant—and these two in collision the one 
with the other, which we must only 
hope was not of a material character. 
The evidence teems with instances of 
want of harmony, and in what did it 
culminate? Why, in the scandal pre- 
sented to the world of a First Lord of 
the Admiralty inculpating his Colleague 
and Controller in a printed Minute, 
which was drawn up and published be- 
hind his back, and of the Controller, in 
self-defence, replying in a Memorandum, 
which was also printed and published, 
against his Chief, and his subsequent 
ejectment from office. So much for the 
unity of action which was to be secured 
by placing the Controller at the Board. 
I now come to the next great change— 
the disuse of Consultative Boards. Here, 
again, the present system has no friends. 
The late Financial Secretary says, in 
answer to Question 286, that he attaches 
very little importance to the question of 
a Board, and he thinks that the present 
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formal Boards are a mere waste of time. 
But he says, in answer to the question— 

“Do you think that the present system works 
well?—I think that it works admirably. I find 
that I have now very little todo. I believe that 
I am the best paid, and the least hard-worked 
officer in the Government.” 

That answer, however, is hardly consis- 
tent with another, where he says— 

“T dare say that I have broken through many 

rules since I have been there. I know that I have 
done many things which were considered highly 
irregular by officers of the Admiralty.” 
It is difficult to understand why, if the 
system worked so admirably, he should 
have thought it necessary to act in viola- 
tion of its rules. It is true that the 
Permanent Secretary, Mr. Lushington, 
favours the present system, for he is 
opposed on principle to Boards as Go- 
verning Bodies. But the former Boards 
were not Governing Bodies, and he and 
Lord John Hay were the only witnesses 
who disapproved of Consultative Boards. 
The other witnesses examined were Sir 
Sydney Dacres, Sir Spencer Robinson, 
Sir Frederick Grey, Admiral Eden, Sir 
John Briggs, and Captain Willes, and 
they are unanimously in favour of the 
old Consulting Boards. Sir Sydney 
Dacres says— 

“A Board is of great value, and it gives an 
opportunity to all members of the Board to know 
every subject under discussion. Lord Lyveden: 
Then do you think that the disuse of the Board 
has facilitated public business?—No. Do you 
think that the business was more rapidly done 
under the old system ?—Yes. Do you think that 
it was done less efficiently ?—I think not.” 


And he added that there were less arrears 
before the change. He is then asked— 
“Tt was stated in evidence by Sir James 
Graham that when a civilian First Lord came to 
the Admiralty it was of very great importance 
that he should herr day by day the things dis- 
oussed at the Board, and the opinions of naval offi- 
cers, and, hearing different opinions, should be 
able to make up his mind. Do you think that 
that is of great value ?—Certainly.” 
These are the conclusions of Sir Sydney 
Dacres after five years’ experience— 
one-half under the old system, and the 
other under the new. But the most re- 
markable evidence in favour of the old 
system of Boards is that of Sir Spencer 
Robinson. The changes had in a great 
measure been carried out by his advice. 
He had advised that the Controller should 
be made a member of the Board, and 
expected great results as the conse- 
quence, but all these have in his opinion 
been more than neutralized by the dis- 
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continuance of the practice of holding 
Boards. He is asked— 


“You contemplated the continuance of the Board 
of Admiralty as you had formerly known it ?—As 
far as counsel and advice went, I could not have 
conceived that the abolition of a system whereby 
all the Lords could, with facility, consult each 
other, and in the presence of the First Lord (for 
T lay the greatest possible stress upon that), would 
have been initiated, or could have gone on with 
any satisfaction to the service, It appears to me 
to be absolutely essential, call it a Board or call 
it a Council, or arrange it how you will, that there 
should be upon every subject of importance, com- 
munication between all the members of that Coun- 
cil, or of that Board, in the presence of the First 
Lord, and not, as I have repeatedly seen, one mem- 
ber called in, and giving his opinion and advice, 
and as soon as he leaves the room another mem- 
ber called in and giving his opinion and advice, 
and a decision come to in the absence of both 
parties. The inconveniences which arose from 
the want of the Controller being a Lord of the 
Admiralty have been exceedingly increased, ‘al- 
though the Controller has been made a Lord of 
the Admiralty, from the want of consultation be- 
tween the various members of the Board and the 
First Lord, in each other’s presence—not so much 
with reference to the departmental business of the 
Controller, but with reference to the general busi- 
ness of the Admiralty.” 


Sir Frederick Grey, who had five years’ 
experience as First Naval Lord under 
the Duke of Somerset, entirely concurs 
with the late Controller in this respect. 
He says— 

“T have a most decided opinion that the former 
system is by far preferable to that which I have 
heard described by the witnesses as now existing, 
and that the daily communication between the 
different officers sitting at the Board is absolutely 
necessary for the transaction of the business.” 


Sir John Briggs’ evidence is equally 
decided. He says— 


“TI attach very great importance to a Board. 
It affords general information, enables each mem- 
ber to hear what the other thinks; and much 
benefit to the Department accrues from a free 
interchange of opinions.” 


Sir John Briggs also states that the work 
is not done so rapidly as it used to be. 
Admiral Eden is of the same opinion as 
to the value of Boards— 


“Do you not think it better that the First Lord 
should obtain his professional advice from respon- 
sible members of the Board of Admiralty, meeting 
at the Board, than from advisers even though pro- 
fessional, to discuss a particular subject ?—Most 
certainly. Do you think that officers generally 
would deliver their opinion with quite as much 
freedom and confidence before a Board of that 
kind, where they were exposed to the criticism of 
their colleagues, as they would in the confidence 
of private communication ?—I should say so, cer- 
tainly, Many of the questions which were brought 
before the Board were questions seriously affect- 
ing the character of a naval officer ; for instance 
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the loss of a ship. Is it not very desirable that 
such questions as those should not be merely de- 
cided by the First Naval Lord in his own room, 
and then communicated to the First Lord, but 
that they should be discussed where two or three 
other officers might have an opportunity of giving 
an opinion ?—Yes; and if they differed, their 
reasons for differing be heard. They might very 
often mitigate a censure or alter the view which 
had been first taken of it ?—I have often seen that 
done.” 

I can confirm this statement in the fullest 
manner, and it is undoubtedly for the 
interest both of officers and men that 
when charges are brought against them 
their case should be fully discussed at a 
Board. Captain Willes also adverts to 
the inconvenience resulting from the 
discontinuance of Boards, and speaks of 
the advantage which would result if the 
First Lord would make his arrangements 
afresh, and would discuss important sub- 
jects in the Board room, instead of in 
his own room. Lord John Hay is the 
only witness who objects directly to the 
old system of holding Boards. He gives 
two reasons, and it is difficult to say 
which is the worst. He says— 

“T think that the number of people who can 
listen to a paper of great importance when it is 
read out before them, and can settle offhand 
what is to be done about it, is very limited, and 
while I think that my own profession are ex- 
tremely intelligent, and just as intelligent as most 
people, yet I do not think that our habits or our 
education are of that nature which assists us very 
much in doing that.” 


I must do my naval colleagues the jus- 
tice of saying that I never found any 
deficiency in them in this respect; but, 
of course, when any difficult question 
leading to difference of opinion was 
brought forward, the practice was to re- 
serve it for further consideration. His 
second reason is as bad— 

“T think that discussions in a formal manner 
are very useful, where all the persons who are 
discussing the matter are in some measure upon 
an equality ; now that never is the case when a 
discussion of that sort is going on among naval 
officers in the presence of the First Sea Lord; 
there is not that freedom of discussion which 
makes discussion useful when you are ranged 
round a table formally with the First Sea Lord.” 


I, on the contrary, have always found 
the discussion of the most free character, 
as free as in this House, and Sir John 
Barrow, who held the office of Permanent 
Secretary for so many years, used to say 
the Second Sea Lord was always the 
leader of the opposition. It will thus 
be seen that the evidence in favour of 
Consultative Boards is overwhelming. 
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But the great argument against what 
was called government by a Board was, 
‘ in the words of the late First Lord, that 
it frittered away responsibility; but this 
yery general mistake was the result of 
entire ignorance of the former system, 
under which the complete supremacy, 
and consequently the complete respon- 
sibility, of the First Lord was never 
uestioned. Sir John Briggs, who, as 
Reader to the Board, had been constantly 
present at the Board for more than 25 
years, is asked— 

“In fact, as far as the First Lord goes, the 
change which was made in 1869 could not add to 
the responsibility which before that time was com- 
plete ?—I have always considered the authority 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty supreme ; he 
takes the opinion of the members of the Board ; 
but it is for him to decide whéther he will act 
upon their advice or otherwise. In your long 
experience of the Admiralty, do you ever remem- 
ber divisions at the Board which were carried by 
a majority, as it were ?—No, I cannot suppose 
that any First Lord holding that high office would 
allow anything of the sort. The use of a Board 
was to collect the opinions of naval men, and then 
for the First Lord to decide. Do you think that 
it in the slightest degree alters the responsibility 
either of the First Lord or of any other member 
of the Board ?—In my opinion it does not.” 


Even Mr. Baxter doubts very much 
whether the new system has thrown 
greater responsibility upon the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. He says itis a 
mere question of consulting the gentle- 
men in one way rather than in another ; 
he consulted them in his own room in- 
stead of in the Board room. He does 
not see what practical difference the 
Order in Council has made as to respon- 
sibility, although it has made some dif- 
ference as to the distribution of business. 
Mr. Lushington, indeed, in answer to 
the question— 

“So that by the new system a much greater 
responsibility is thrown upon the First Lord of 
the Admiralty ?”’ says, “ I should say so, certainly.” 


But, then, he was in complete ignorance 
of what the old system was, for he says 
in his answer to Question 77—“ In short, 
the Board was the Governing Body, it 
was the deciding and determining body,”’ 
which is distinctly at variance with the 
evidence I have already quoted, and with 


the fact. Mr. Lushington had no expe- 
rience whatever of the old system, and 
entirely misconceives what it was. But 
it is unnecessary to multiply evidence on 
this point, because the late First Lord 
has himself given us conclusive proof 
that, in his opinion, when anything goes 
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wrong, the responsibility rests not with 
the First Lord, but with his subordi- 
nates ; for on the occurrence of a great 
catastrophe—the loss of the Captain— 
he drew up a Minute entirely exone- 
rating himself, and throwing the whole 
blame on the constructive department. 
Under the old system this would have 
been impossible ; because everything re- 
lating to the Captain after her delivery 
to the Admiralty would, of necessity, 
have been known and discussed at the 
Board in the First Lord’s presence, and 
if anything which ought to have been 
done by way of precaution had been 
neglected, he could not have escaped the 
responsibility. But Boards, it was said, 
weakened the sense of individual respon- 
sibility on the part of the Junior Lords. 
On this point what does Sir Sydney 
Dacres say? Why, that he did not think 
he had a bit more responsibility than 
Sir Frederick Grey had, or any First 
Naval Lord who was ever at the Admi- 
ralty. As to the sense of individual re- 
sponsibility being weakened by the prac- 
tical working of a Board, he did not 
think it was in the slightest degree in 
a strong mind; the single Lord could 
only do exactly what he thought was 
best and right—the sense of responsi- 
bility was not weakened a bit. If he 
had any question of importance he took 
it to the Board, and had the advantage 
of other opinions besides his own. So 
much for the greater sense of responsi- 
bility which the Order in Council was to 
establish. It is attempted to be shown 
in the evidence that, notwithstanding 
the discontinuance of Boards, the most 
ample consultation takes place between 
the First Lord and his colleagues on all 
important subjects in the First Lord’s 
room. Mr. Lushington says there is the 
most free communication. The only 
thing to be said is that the day is too 
short ; the First Lord is seeing them all 
day long, and I am not surprised at this 
under the cumbrous system of separate 
conversations which has been substituted 
for discussions at which all the Lords 
were present at the Board. Mr. Baxter 
also says— 

“T think that if Mr. Childers had any fault at 
all, it was in too much and not too little con- 
sultation.” 

But this is hardly borne out by other 
evidence. A few facts are worth a 
thousand statements. Perhaps I know 
as much of nautical subjects as most 
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First Lords as I have occupied much of 
my time ‘in great waters.” But I should 
no more have thought of writing a Minute 
upon matters involving questions of sea- 
manship without consulting my naval 
advisers than I should have thought of 
climbing up to the moon. But on what 
naval advice was the Minute on the loss 
of the Captain founded ? There was only 
one naval adviser—Sir Sydney Dacres. 
And Sir Sydney was asked respecting 
the Minute of the First Lord relating 
to the Captain—‘‘ Was that Minute seen 
by you before it was published?” His 
answer was—‘‘ Never; I never saw a 
line of it, nor was I consulted upon a 
line of it.’ Again, as to the scheme of 
naval retirement, the late Controller of 
the Navy says, at the end of his answer 
to Question 453— 


‘‘ There has been serious detriment to the public 

service, I think, from the want of the members 
who are called the Board of Admiralty meeting 
the First Lord, either in the Board room or in his 
. own room, I do not care where it is, provided they 
meet together in his presence, and discuss their 
ideas before him.” 
It also appears that the Memorial to the 
Queen for the Order in Council of Janu- 
ary 14, 1869, altering the entire consti- 
tution of the Board, was never discussed 
at the Board, although it is designated 
in the Order in Council as a Memorial 
from the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. There are various other in- 
stances; but these are sufficient to show 
the want of consultation on important 
subjects, which would have been fully 
discussed, and thereby much mischief 
obviated, under the old system of Boards. 
But one of the greatest evils resulting 
from the abolition of Boards, where every 
important question of naval policy was 
freely discussed, is that no one has any- 
thing beyond the most superficial know- 
ledge of the business outside his own 
department; and, consequently, in the 
absence of one Lord, from whatever 
cause, no other Lord is fully qualified to 
undertake his duties. This is shown by 
Sir Sydney Dacres, who is asked— 

“ Supposing that you yourself were able to at- 
tend when Sir Alexander Milne was unable to 
attend, you could take his business, having heard 
from day to day what was going on; but if you 
were now temporarily unable to attend, how would 
your business be managed ?” 


His reply is—- 


“That is the great disadvantage of the pre- 
— Board, and the great advantage of the 
other.” 
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Sir Frederick Grey also describes what 
passed under the old system— 


‘* Although you had special business, all the 
important part of your business was bronght be- 
fore the Board of Admiralty, was it not ?—In. 
variably.” 

Again, he is asked— 

“The second Sea Lord, for instance— Admiral 
Eden—who had his own special business, also 
was so far aware of your business, that if from 
any accident you had been obliged to be absent 
for a short time, he was in a position to under. 
take it ?” 

And he replies— 


“* Yes ; and the practice was that either Admiral 
Eden or myself was always present in the office; 
we were never away together ; it may have hap- 
pened for a day; but, as a rule, when I was away 
he took my work, and if he was away I took his,” 
Sir John Briggs also points out the ad- 
vantage of the old system in this re- 
spect. He says— 

“Tt is very desirable that matters of general 
interest should be discussed, and that the First 
Lord should take the sense of the Board upon 
such matters; it facilitates business, and insures 
unity of action,” 

He is asked— 

“Under that arrangement, of course, if one 
Naval Lord was occasionally absent, the other 
Naval Lords were conversant with the business, 
and were able to carry it on ?—Certainly.” 


This is also shown by Admiral Eden. 
He is asked— 

‘‘When the First Naval Lord was absent at 
any time, either for his vacation, or from any ac- 
cidental cause of absence, you, I think, undertook 
his duty?” He replies, “I did.” 

He is again asked— 

“And from being at the Board, and hearing 
day by day what business he had to perform, you 
were perfectly conversant with it so as to be able 
to take his duty when he went away ?—Quite 
so, without the slightest difficulty.” 


And the great inconvenience resulting 
from the want of general knowledge is 
not confined to the Lords, but extends 
to the Secretaries as well, and it would 
be impossible to continue the present 
system if the office of First Lord were 
held by a Peer. Sir John Briggs thus de- 
scribes the position of the Secretary to 
the Admiralty as it used to be— 

“Was not the Political Secretary in former 
times constantly present at every Board ?—Cer- 
tainly ; he was the Secretary to the Admiralty. 
And he had perfect cognizance of everything 
which passed ?—Yes. The Minutes which passed 
at the Board were initialled by him ?—Yes; in 
fact the greater part of them were made by him. 
flow much of the duties which the Secretary 
in olden times used to perform, did Mr. Baxter 
perform as long as you remained at the Admi- 
ralty ?—None,” ; 
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His functions are now merely depart- 
mental. The late Financial Secretary, 
indeed, said— 

“Lam pretty well acquainted with the general 
business of the who.» Department. I think that 
I know as much about it as some gentlemen who 
have been Secretaries to the Admiralty ; and, of 
course, in the absence of the First Lord, it is my 
business to make myself acquainted with all de- 
tails, and especially upon the matters which are 
likely to come before the House of Commons.” 
But he was asked only two questions, 
I think, out of his own department, and 
he could answer neither— 

“ As yousay that you havea general knowledge 
of what is going on, can you tell us how the 
Coastguard is inspected, since the Controller and 
the Deputy Controller of the Coastguard have 
both been abolished ?” 

His answer is— 

“ By an officer acting under the First Sea Lord. 
Does he go round to all the different stations ?— 
That is a question which I cannot answer. Has 
any alteration been made in the inspection of the 
force of marines ?—That is a question which I 
cannot answer.” 

Both those questions related to impor- 
tant subjects connected with the national 
defence, with which formerly Secretaries 
would have been thoroughly conversant; 
they would have known these points as 
well as their ABC. We all know that 
any ignorance in these respects cannot 
be owing to any want of ability or of 
diligence on the part of the late Finan- 
cial Secretary. But the system makes 
it impossible for him to have that gene- 
ral knowledge which the Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Admiralty ought to pos- 
sess. But perhaps the evil resulting from 
this want of general information is even 
greater in the case of the Permanent 
Secretary. He used to be the connect- 
ing link between an outgoing and an 
incoming Board, and the means of secur- 
ing the continuity of administration, 
which is of the greatest importance in 
a Department like the Admiralty. AndI 
must here bear testimony—and I am glad 
of the opportunity of doing so—to the in- 
valuable servicesof Mr. Romaine, the late 
Permanent Secretary of the Admiralty. 
By the intimate knowledge which Mr. 
Romaine possessed of the various sub- 
jects which from time to time had been 
under discussion, and likewise by his 
good sense and judgment, I have myself 
oh many occasion been prevented from 
making mistakes; and the advantages 
to the Department of a gentleman so 
thoroughly conversant with the business 
which it was called on to transact could 





hardly be exaggerated. But this in- 
estimable advantage is now lost. How 
little the present Permanent Secretary, 
not from any fault of his own, is ac- 
quainted with the general affairs of the 
Navy and the policy of the Admiralty, 
pm following questions and answers will 
show :— 


“What does the person do who represents the 
storekeeper general—namely, the superintendent 
of stores ; what is his duty ?—I am not very well 
qualified to answer that question, because I have 
no daily supervision of his work. Does he merely 
take charge of the material stores, or does he 
keep any account of the value thereof ?—I should 
not like to answer that question. I understand 
you to have said that you are not acquainted with 
these things because they are not brought before 
the Board of Admiralty ?—I said that I was not 
acquainted with them because they were not 
brought under my daily view; but it is also cor- 
rect to say that they are not brought before the 
Board. With regard to the superintendent of 
stores, I do not see from this paper that he has 
any power of objecting to the stores ?—I am sorry 
to say that I cannot answer that question; I[ 
think that Ican inform your grace who can an- 
swer it best; either the late Third Lord, Sir 
Spencer Robinson, or the present superintendent 
of stores, Mr. M‘Hardy, or Mr. Baxter. The 
functions of the director general of the medical 
department have also been considerably altered ; 
does he buy the medicines himself, or is that also 
part of the functions of the purchase department ? 
—There has been some discussion about that 
matter. I am not sure how it was decided. ‘The 
general officer who inspected the marines has also, 
I understand, been abolished ; is not that so ?— 
I believe so, but that was before my time. But, 
besides that, there wasa naval officer and a master 
attendant, I think, in every victualling yard ; and 
that is also abolished, is it not ?—There have been 
considerable changes, but 1 could not speak upon 
that matter.” 


Judging from these answers, I should 
much doubt whether a new Board or a 
new First Lord would be likely to obtain 
much valuable information so as to secure 
continuity of administration from the 
Permanent Secretary under the existing 
system. Captain Willes points out the 
great disadvantage of this. He says— 


“ The chief difficulty of not having a Board is 
that, supposing there to be a change of Govern- 
ment next month, we have no person like a Per- 
manent Under Secretary of State. I mean no 
disrespect to Mr. Lushington, but I do not think 
that by the present system the Secretary does 
know or can know everything that is going on.” 


This is also shown by Sir John Briggs, 
who says— 


“There is nobody now in the office who has 
his hand upon the whole business of the office in 
the same manner as the l’ermanent Secretary and 
the Chief Clerk used to have before the alteration 
in the meeting of the Board.” 
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This is one of the innumerable evils re- 
sulting from the disuse of the Board. 
And what a picture does the evidence 
present of the disorder which ensues, en- 
tirely in consequence of the abolition of 
the old system of Boards, when the First 
Lord is absent. The Admiralty at once 
becomes like ‘‘all Israel, scattered on 
the hill side, as sheep without a shep- 
herd.” Let us imagine such a state of 
things in war as was described by Sir 
Spencer Robinson, when he said— 

“Tt has so happened that when the First Lord 
has been away, nobody has known to whom to 
apply ; there is no person really in charge at the 
Admiralty. We have always done the best we 
could ; we have consulted each other, and made 
the work go on, but if there had been a serious 
difference of opinion between us, there was nobody 
to go to. How would it have been under the former 
system ?—There would have assembled two Lords 
and a Secretary as a Board, and the whole thing 
would have been done without the slightest 
difficulty.” 

This state of affairs is again described 
by the Financial Secretary— 

“Who was responsible for the conduct of the 
Department after Mr. Childers’s absence from 


illness ?— Each several principal officer took 
charge of his own department. The questions to 


be answered in the House, of course, I took charge 
I took charge of the Parliamentary business, 


of. 
and had daily consultations with all my colleagues 
upon such matters.” 

It would be laughable, if it were not 
deplorable, to read how the duty is car- 
ried on under this system of every man 
for himself, and God for us all. We 
have a striking illustration of it in the 
evidence, showing how the Navy Esti- 
mates for the current financial year were 
prepared in the absence of the late First 
Lord, but it is too long to quote on the 
present occasion. When the First Lord 
is away there is no captain of the ship, 
and this state of things, most dangerous 
in time of peace, would be fatal to 
the public interests in time of war; and 
it is really intolerable that if the First 
Lord were absent for a week or ten days 
the business of a great Department 
should come to a standstill. The next 
‘great mistake made by the Order in 
Council is the reduction of the naval 
element, as it iscalled. Formerly, there 
were four Lords, and each had a 
right to advise on matters of general 
policy ; now there is only one, for the 
Controller is still merely the head of a 
department, and the third, or Junior 
Lord, is reduced by the Order in Coun- 
cil to the position of a mere assistant to 
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the First Lord. This position is ac. 
cepted by Lord John Hay. He was 
asked—‘‘ When the Senior Naval Lord 
is absent, who takes his business ?’’ Tho 
reply was— 

“T take his business—that is to say, I take all 
that I feel myself thoroughly competent to carry 
out, which would not include the most important 
portion, and those matters would be either de- 
ferred or sent to him to deal with himself.” 
Therefore, there was only one Lord to 
deal with and advise the First Lord on 
all important questions of naval policy. 
The result is, that an excessive amount 
of labour and responsibility is thrown 
upon the First Naval Lord, and that 
there is no one to undertake his duties 
if he is ill or absent. In 1869 I enume- 
rated the duties of the First Naval Lord, 
and said the work was excessive, and 
the then First Lord replied that my 
statement was an example— 

“How by setting out figures in a particular 
way almost any conclusion might seem to be 
justified.” 

But what does the unfortunate Sir Sydney 
Dacres say ?— 

“Under the present plan the duty falls very 
hard upon the First Naval Lord? Le has a great 
number of branches to attend to, and he can 
hardly attendto them. You think the naval part 
of the Administration somewhat undermanned ?— 
Certainly, I have not a doubt about it; and in 
case of sickness it would be thoroughly impossible 
to perform the duty. Working so hard con- 
tinually is likely to produce sickness, is it not ?— 
Yes, it does not strengthen me.” 


Sir Sydney then read a list of his 
various duties, and was asked— 

“ Does the list which you have read exhaust all 
the subjects which are assigned to you ?—No. 
There are many other matters besides ?—A great 
number. And it would be your duty to make 
yourself familiar with the papers relating to these 
matters ?—Yes, it is more than one can possibly 
do. You consider that the work is more than 
can fairly be discharged by one Naval Lord ?—It 
is impossible ; one has no time to give attention 
to very important things which belong to the 
Fleet.” 

Not only, therefore, is the First Naval 
Lord overworked, but in consequence of 
the quantity of details with which he has 
to deal, important matters relating to 
the Fleet are of necessity neglected. 
Even in the opinion of the Permanent Se- 
cretary, who is naturally disposed to view 
the present system in the most favourable 
light, the First Naval Lord has too much 
business put upon him, for he says, im 
answer to Question 68—‘‘In my opinion 
the Senior Naval Lord is an overworke 

man.’ There is other evidence con- 
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firmatory of this objection to the reduc- 
tion of the naval element, but it has 
been followed by greater evils in other 
respects. Sir Sydney Dacres, with nearly 
five years’ experience at the Admiralty, 
one-half under the old and the other 
under the new system, is asked— 


“Tf you had one or two eminent naval officers 
by your side, it would, you think, be more satis- 
factory to the Navy generally ?—Certainly. And 
it would also be more satisfactory to yourself ?— 
To myself most particularly. I wish to ask you 
first as regards the feeling of the Navy. Do you 
think the general feeling of officers of the Navy 
is that the naval element is sufficiently repre- 
sented at the Board of Admiralty under the pre- 
sent system ?—It is not only the feeling of the 
Navy that it is not, but it is my feeling also.” 

He adds— 

“T think that is too much responsibility for any 
naval manin the world, whoever he is, to rule the 
whole Navy ; and that his opinion will never be 
considered to carry so much weight as the opinion 
of a larger number would.” 


Sir Spencer Robinson confirms this opi- 
nion, for he says— 

“T think the naval element is not strong 
enough to give the first-rate advice which would 
insure that everything connected with the admi- 
nistration of the Navy should be thoroughly con- 
sidered by professional people. One naval man 
advising the First Lord upon all promotions, all 
movements of ships, all appointments, and all 
rules and regulations which affect the future well- 
being of naval officers, in my opinion is not 
enough. I think that the country at large hesi- 
tates to accept that as a proper solution of naval 
administration.” 


Sir Frederick Grey expresses a strong 
opinion to the same effect. He says— 
“T should be very sorry, indeed, as the Senior 
Naval Lord, to be the sole adviser of the First 
Lord upon those matters; I think it absolutely. 
essential that those important questions, very often 
involving the character of officers, should be dis- 
cussed by the naval members of the Board.” 


Sir John Briggs says that in case of 
illness it is impossible for two Naval 
Lords to do all that is required; and 
Admiral Eden, who served five or six 
years as Second Naval Lord under the 
Duke of Somerset, shows the great ad- 
vantage of the old arrangements, under 
which, in the absence of the First Naval 
Lord, he (the Second Naval Lord) was 
always available to undertake the duties 
of the First Naval Lord, and vice versd. 
These advantages obtained under the old 
system are now quite lost; whenever 
the First Naval Lord is absent from ill- 
ness the work comes toa standstill: The 
attempts made, in some of the questions 
put to the witnesses, to show that the 
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naval element has not really been dimi- 
nished, as the appointment of Captain 
Willes as Chief of the Staff is tantamount 
to that of another Lord available to be 
consulted on general questions, entirely 
break down and are effectually disposed of 
by Captain Willes himself. After having 
expressed the opinion that under the 
present system the naval advice is not 
sufficient, he was asked— 

“Then you never communicated personally 

with Mr. Childers upon any matters ?—No, except 
on the business of my own department. Ile has 
sometimes called for me with regard to the Coast- 
guard, but nearly always in the presence of the 
First Naval Lord. He has never consulted me 
on any matters connected with the duties of the 
office generally.” 
There is no point in which the evidence 
is more conclusive than in respect of the 
insufficiency of the naval element, as re- 
duced by the Order in Council of 1869. 
The only witness who disputes it is Lord 
John Hay, who is universally stated to 
have carried on his own business in a 
most satisfactory manner—working in a 
Paradise of his own, and unconscious of 
the disorganization which surrounded 
him. Not only does he differ from the 
other witnesses on material points, but 
his evidence is inconsistent with itself in 
many particulars. He thinks the naval 
element sufficiently strong, and would 
even introduce the War Office system 
(which Heaven foreferd!) and have a 
Commander-in-Chief and only one Naval 
Lord. Yet he says— 

“If there was a small war I would add one; 

if there was a very great war I might add half- 
a-dozen Lords.” 
Sir Sydney Dacres stated his work was 
more than one man could possibly do; but 
Lord John Hay thinks its entirely his own 
fault if it is, as there is a great deal of 
his business he might delegate to others. 
He thinks it more agreeable to the ser- 
vice that the First Lord should have 
only one naval adviser. But this is en- 
tirely contrary to the opinion of the other 
naval witnesses examined, and contrary, 
as I can positively state, to the fact. He 
does not think the First Lord an over- 
worked man under the system of sepa- 
rate consultations which have been sub- 
stituted for discussions at the Board. 
Yet he says— 

“ That he was a long time at business, and that 
he saw the Naval Lords more constantly than 
would have been possible with any other man.” 
And when told that it was in evidence 
that the business was done more slowly 
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under the new system, he said—‘‘I 
should like to know whose evidence that 
was ;’”’ and on being informed that it 
was the opinion of Sir Sydney Dacres 
and Sir John Briggs, he said it certainly 
was not the case as respects his own 
business; which is not surprising, as it 
appears he had very little to do. He 
added, ‘‘of course Sir Sydney Dacres is 
the best judge of how his own business 
is done.” And he disposes of Sir John 
Briggs by saying that his experience of 
the new system was comparatively 
slight ; forgetting that while Sir John 
Briggs had had a year’s experience of 
the new system, he himself had had, as 
he states in answer to a question, only 
three or four months’ experience of the 
old. These are some specimens of Lord 
John Hay’s evidence which, except on 
the subject of the Controller being a Lord 
of the Admiralty, approves of the new 
system in almost every particular. But, 


although he is a very able officer, and was 
a most efficient Lord of the Admiralty, I 
think his opinions will hardly weigh 
against those of the numerous other wit- 
nesses of equal ability and much greater 
experience, who differ from him in almost 
every particular. 


Having now adverted 
to the evidence, so far as it relates to 
the changes effected by the Order in 
Council, it only remains for me to glance 
at a few of the collateral subjects on 
which witnesses were examined by the 
Committee. And, first, as to the reduc- 
tion of the clerical establishment at 
Whitehall. Mr. Lushington thinks the 
present staff sufficient; but it would 
have been more satisfactory if some of 
the heads of branches acquainted with 
the old system had been examined, as 
they could have explained how far the 
reduction in the establishment had occa- 
sioned the greater slowness of the work, 
and the greater accumulation of arrears, 
which is complained of in the evidence. 
But the possibility of reducing the num- 
ber of clerks was in a great measure due 
to the amalgamation of the Controller’s 
with the Secretary’s department, which, 
as Sir Spencer Robinson states (482)— 
“ Caused the entire cessation of the voluminous 
correspondence which the Controller had to carry 
on with the different branches of the Admiralty 
proper.” 
I do not, however, see how this amalga- 
mation can continue in force if the Con- 
troller ceases, as I must take it for 
granted he will cease, to be a member 
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of the Board, for in that case he must 
make written submissions, as they are 
called, and receive written instructions 
from the Board in the same way as the 
other principal officers, and for that pur- 
pose it will be necessary to increase the 
establishment of clerks as well in the 
Secretary’s as in the Controller’s de- 
partment. No doubt, the present ar- 
rangement is an economical one; but 
like many other of the economies, it may 
have been purchased at too dear a price. 
Very little evidence was taken in respect 
of the abolition of the office of Store- 
keeper General and Oontroller of Victu- 
alling. The opinions differ; mine remains 
the same, more especially as regards the 
Storekeeper General—namely, that it was 
a great mistake. Certain I am of this— 
that the amalgamation of the offices of 
master shipwright and of storekeeper 
in the dockyards is absolutely incom- 
patible with good management, and I 
think the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
when he visits the dockyards and com- 
pares how the service is carried on at 
Devonport, where there is a storekeeper, 
and at Portsmouth, for instance, where 
there is not, will arrive at the same con- 
clusion. But it is impossible for a local 
storekeeper to perform his duties with 
sufficient independence unless he has a 
Chief at the Admiralty to whom he can 
appeal for support in case of difference 
with the master shipwright, or in other 
words, unless there is an officer at the 
Admiralty having some such authority 
as was exercised by the Storekeeper 
General. I believe it is quite contrary 
to commercial practice that the expendi- 
ture and the custody of stores should be 
in the hands of the same person, and I 
trust the First Lord of the Admiralty 
will see the advisability of giving greater 
independence to the store department at 
Whitehall as well as in the dockyards. 
The only other question on which I shall 
trespass on the time of the House is the 
abolition of the offices of captain super- 
intendent and master attendant of the 
victualling yards. The late Financial 
Secretary admits that this was a measure 
of pure economy, and this paltry economy 
was carried out against the strongly- 
expressed opinion of Sir Sydney Dacres, 
who had himself held the office of captain 
superintendent at Gosport, and of Sir 
William Martin and Sir James Hope, 
the Commanders-in-Chief at Devonport 
and Portsmouth, who were consulted on 
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the matter, and, in conformity with 
the recommendation of a noble Lord 
of no naval experience, but who has 
since been appointed Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty. The only witness who 
speaks in favour of these abolitions is 
the late Financial Secretary, who, when 
asked whether he knew that Admiral 
Hope, at Portsmouth, made a strong 
remonstrance against that abolition, and 
that Admiral Martin, at Plymouth, made 
a very strong remonstrance against it, 
gave the very characteristic answer— 

“T suppose that nine people out of ten remon- 

strated against it, as they did against all changes 
involving reductions; I have no doubt that that 
is so.” 
This is hardly a satisfactory reason for 
the abolition, which is objected to in the 
strongest manner by every naval witness 
examined on the subject. Neither do I 
think it so respectful an answer as the 
three distinguished officers he had named 
were entitled to. Sir Sydney Dacres was 
asked— 

“Did you differ from Admiral [lope and Ad- 


nmiral Martin upon that subject ?—Not in the 
slightest. Youagreed with them ?—I agreed most 


perfectly with them; I had been captain super- 
intendent of one of those places myself, and I most 
perfectly opposed the change all through. Then 


you thought that it was a mistake to take away 
the naval element ?—Yes, and I think so still. 
In time of pressure, for naval operations the victu- 
alling of a Fleet rapidly is of very great importance ? 
—Certainly, of vital importance. For that pur- 
pose you require some naval man to attend to the 
arrangements, do you not ?—I think so; I think 
that nobody else can do it. Do you think it a 
satisfactory arrangement to leave these victualling 
establishments without professional superintend- 
ence during peace, in the belief that on the sudden 
breaking out of a war the deficiency could be sup- 
plied ?—It is exactly in the same way as putting 
another Naval Lord into the Admiralty ; if he is 
on the spot in peace he is better able to do the 
work when a pressure comes.” 


These are the opinions on this subject o 
the first naval adviser of the Crown. 
They are entirely confirmed by Sir 
Frederick Grey, who occupied the same 
position during six years. He says 
in answer to a question— 


“I think that it would be absolutely impossible 
to work the victualling yards properly without a 
captain superintendent and a master attendant 
in time of war; and I doubt very much whether 
it could be done without them in peace time. You 
think that for the proper victualling of the ships 
some such person is necessary ?—Yes; and I think 
that a captain superintendent is as necessary in 
the hospitals. I think that the maintenance of 
discipline is not one of the special duties of medi- 
cal officers, as it is of the executive officers of the 
Navy ; and I know no place where it is more ne- 
cessary to maintain discipline than in a hospital. 
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Thad a great deal of experience in that matter 
during the Crimean War, at Constantinople, where 
we had a large hospital at Therapia ; and I found 
it absolutely necessary to have a large ship lying 
off the hospital, with a captain who was resfon- 
sible to me for discipline in the hospital, although 
we had one of the best medical men, and one fully 
equal to anything which could be required from 
him at the time.” 

Before the abolition the naval hospitals 
at Portsmouth and Devonport were under 
the captains superintendent of the vic- 
tualling yards; and I thoroughly agree 
with Sir Frederick Grey that in the in- 
terests of discipline that arrangement 
ought to have been maintained. Again, 
we have the opinion of Admiral Eden on 
the subject— 

“From your experience of victuallings ships of 

war, and the business which must go on in the 
victualling yard with regard to the Fleet, do you 
think that a naval officer is of importance in that 
position ?—I think most decidedly that he is. 
You have seen a good deal of the working of the 
victualling yard in victualling ships of war ?—I 
have ; I do not see how it can go on satisfactorily 
without him. Some naval man, I suppose, must 
overlook the lighters ?—Yes. And if there is no 
naval man to overlook them you think that in the 
course of the preparing of a naval expedition very 
great inconvenience might arise ?—I should think 
very great confusion.” 
Such are the opinions of these distin- 
guished and experienced officers, as well 
as of Sir William Martin and Sir James 
Hope, and none of them can have the 
slightest personal interest in the matter. 
In connection with this subject the evi- 
dence throws some light on a matter 
which was made the subject of great 
glorification of his department by the 
late Financial Secretary at the beginning 
of the Session, as proving that the stocks 
of the various articles in store were ade- 
quate to the demands of an emergency. 
On the first night of the Session my 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Buckinghamshire drew an imaginary 
picture of the answer we might have 
received from the Emperor of the French, 
in Augustlast, if we had announced the in- 
tention of resorting to an armed neutrality, 
at a time when our artificers were dis- 
charged and our dockyards empty of 
stores. A friendly Question was put to 
the Financial Secretary on the subject 
on the following day, and, in his reply, 
he stated that— 

‘Our stock of provisions at present in the vic- 
tualling yards is so large that 2,500 tons, amount- 
ing in value to nearly £50,000, can be spared for 
Paris without the slightest inconvenience to the 
naval service. It will be a consolation to the right 
hon, Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire, and to those who believe with him that our 
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stores are in such a lamentable condition, to know 
that, if necessary, we could afford at least 1,000 
tons more.”—[3 Hansard, cciv. 125.] 

But another story of this business is to be 
found in the evidence. Mr. Rowsell, the 
superintendent of contracts, the gentle- 
man who makes the purchases, was asked 
by the Chairman— 

“In the case of a large naval expedition being 
ordered, and a sudden peace coming, or a cessation 
of that naval force, there would be a much larger 
quantity in store, I suppose, than would be likely 
to be wanted for some time, would there not ?— 
That is so; such a case has not, of course, arisen, 
but an analogous case has just arisen in connec- 
tion with the re-victualling of Paris ; I have at the 
present moment a quantity of soup and bouilli at 
Deptford which I shall be very glad to get rid of, 
as it is in excess of our wants. It was bought 
with the intention of sending it over to France ? 
—Yes. And it is now not wanted for that pur- 
pose, and must be therefore got rid of ?—Yes ; it 
will be sold for the benefit of the Treasury.” 


So. far, therefore, from this transaction 
proving that the stores in Her Majesty’s 
victualling yards were in that plethoric 
condition which the hon. Member’sanswer 
led us to believe, it turns out that so 
small a quantity as 2,500 tons could not 
be spared without going into the market 
to purchase it; and I have the best rea- 
son for believing that a similar course 
would have been necessary in respect of 
naval stores, if the Navy had been in- 
creased as it ought to have been last 
summer; but, unfortunately, masts, yards, 
sails, rigging, and anchors for heavy 
ships of war, are not procurable in the 
market. And we heard a great deal of 
the wonderful expedition with which the 
victuals were sent to Paris under civilian 
management. But what does Sir Sydney 
Dacres—himself a quondam superin- 
tendent of a victualling yard—say on 
this subject. He was asked by Lord 
Camperdown, the Civil Lord— 

“ What was the special use of a master attend- 
ant in a victualling yard ?—I do not wish to go 
into personalities, but very lately I saw that if a 
master attendant had been there the things would 
have gone faster to France. Was there any com- 
plaint as to the delay ?—Yes. When there was a 
pressure they found out that there was not a ves- 
sel. I have never had any other opinion upon the 
matter.” 


So that not only was there delay—and 
expedition in victualling a Fleet in time 
of war, in the words of Sir Sydney Dacres 
which I have already quoted, would 
be of vital importance; but it appears 
to have escaped the civilian authorities 
that when victuals are to be conveyed 
over sea a vessel is an article which it is 
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necessary should be provided. So much 
for the good management of the victu- 
alling department, of which we heard so 
much at the beginning of the Session. 

I must now thank the House for the 
indulgence with which it has listened to 
me, and my appreciation of the import- 
ance of the subject must be my excuse 
for the length at which I have called 
attention to the evidence to which I have 
referred. It shows conclusively, not only 
as a matter of opinion, but as demon- 
strated by unfortunate results, that it 


‘was a mistake to make the Controller a 


Lord of the Admiralty ; that it was a mis- 
take to discontinue Consultative Boards ; 
that it was a mistake to reduce the num- 
ber of Naval Lords. I will not run the 
risk of weakening the force of the evi- 
dence by dilating further on these topics. 
This is no party question. On the con- 
trary, nearly the whole—I am not sure 
that I might not say the whole—of the 
witnesses whom I have quoted in support 
of my views, profess the same political 
opinions as Her Majesty’s present ad- 
visers, and many of them have held, or 
actually hold, office under what is called 
a Liberal Government. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty has announced the in- 
tention of modifying the existing system 
of naval government, and I trust that in 
considering the question he will remem- 
ber that he has a solemn duty to perform 
to the great service over which he has 
been appointed to preside, to which any 
feeling of delicacy towards his prede- 
cessor ought to be made entirely sub- 
ordinate. IfI receive from him a satis- 
factory assurance in this respect I shall 
not think it necessary to put the House 
to the trouble of dividing ; but otherwise 
I must press to a division the Motion of 
which I have given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is expedient that the changes in the constitu- 
tion of the Board of Admiralty, under the Order 
in Council of 14th January 1869, be reconsidered 
by Her Majesty’s Government,”—( Mr. Corry,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, he did not com- 
plain of the tone adopted by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite the Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. Corry), in treating of the 
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subject he had introduced to the House, 
in reference to whose concluding remarks 
he might say that he desired to approach 
the subject in the same spirit. Indeed, 
he was anxious to receive as many sug- 
gestions as possible respecting the best 
mode of conducting the Admiralty busi- 
ness, and although he would have done 
wrong had he hastily effected changes 
on his accession to office, he now ad- 
mitted there were many points which 
were open to re-consideration. In jus- 
tice to his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Ponetefract (Mr. Childers) it 
should be borne in mind that he had not 
the advantage of being called before the 
Committee to explain his view of his own 
plan. Again, his right hon. Friend did 
not have the advantage of working his 
system with the aid of entirely converted 
or attentive colleagues, and unhappily 
personal differences also sprung up, so 
that there was not that amount of har- 
mony which might have been desired 
among the members of the Board. That 
must of necessity have caused a great 
difficulty in working the new system, 
unless he had taken a step which no one 
would desire—namely, to change the 
whole personnel. It was natural that 
the system should not work smoothly at 
first, for many would think that the new 
system was inferior to the old. The same 
want of harmony would, however, have 
arisen under the old system. That diffi- 
culty was aggravated by personal dif- 
ferences which under the old system 
would have been attended with serious 
consequences, for he could not conceive 
that gentlemen were different meeting in 
a board room from what they were when 
assembled in the First Lord’s room. Too 
great importance ought not to be at- 
tached to the difference in form between 
the two systems as regards consultation. 
No one could be at the head of a pro- 
fessional Department without being de- 
sirous to have a great deal of profes- 
sional advice, and he cordially agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
that it was most important to check the 
professional advice of one man by the 
professional skill and knowledge of 
another. Having now been for some 
months at the Board of Admiralty, he 
must demur to the general view of the 
right hon. Gentleman that there was no 
consultation. In many ways the evi- 
dence before the Committee had not been 
fair to Lord John Hay, the Junior Naval 
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Lord. It was generally supposed that 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Pontefract had but a single naval adviser, 
but the truth was that Lord John Hay 
daily gave him valuable advice on naval 
questions. Then, the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite spoke of the Controller as 
a mere departmental officer, but it should 
not be forgotten that he was also a 
captain in the Navy, and that the ques- 
tions termed departmental by the right 
hon. Gentleman were, in fact, naval 
questions of the highest importance, on 
which the Controller’s advice was asked 
and taken. He had now the advantage 
of the distinguished services of Lord 
John Hay and of Admiral Tarleton, the 
latter being consulted constantly with 
the heartiest concurrence on the part of 
Sir Sydney Dacres, and on all important 
subjects he had the advice of three or 
four officers of the highest experience. 
He had no objection to a Board, provided 
it was not Executive. But what the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite wanted 
was something more than a Consultative 
Board. [Mr. Corry: No!] He would 
show him that he did. [Mr. Corry: I 
can assure you I do not.] The House 
must judge between them on that point. 
The Board was not only to be consulta- 
tive, but was to be a means by which 
the Financial Secretary and the Perma- 
nent Secretary were to learn the whole of 
the business ; and therefore all the busi- 
ness of the Department would pass 
through it. [Mr. Corry: All important 
business.] All the important business 
would pass through that Board instead 
of through the several departments. It 
was very desirable that the First Lord 
should meet his professional advisers and 
consult with them ; but they had changed 
the system in some important particulars, 
and he believed it was working satis- 
factorily, and he was prepared to contend 
that to make the whole of the business 
of a great Department pass through a 
Board was to adopt a mode which must 
lead to delay. In regard to the absence 
of the First Lord, the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite would make the Board 
other than consultative, for the proposal 
was that if the First Lord was absent 
his place was to be taken by two other 
Lords and the Secretary. They would 
thus at once become an Executive Board. 
But that was not the plan of his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Childers.) In the 
absence of the First Lord the First Naval 
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Lord assumed his position, and in the’ 


absence of the latter the responsibility 
of his position devolved on the Junior 
Naval Lord. When Sir Sydney Dacres 
had been away, and Lord John Hay had 
taken his position, he thought it right 
in the absence of the First Lord that 
there should be some distinct person to 
do his work, and that it ought not to fall 
back on the Board. With respect to 
financial matters, there were very few 
subjects unconnected with finance, and 
he thought the Financial Secretary, in 
the absence of the First Lord, might re- 
present him efficiently, for those who 
held the purse-strings naturally became 
acquainted with all the business of the 
Department. But he did not think it 
desirable that the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary should be confined to the subject of 
finance, and he was not sure whether it 
would not be better, instead of having 
a Civil Lord and a Financial Secretary, 
to have a Financial Lord and a General 
Secretary. There was another point for 
consideration, and that was the mapping 
out of the duties between the different 
Lords. The right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite had stated that under the present 
system the First Naval Lord was in 
danger of being overworked, and he 
had instanced the case of Sir Sydney 
Dacres in proof. That matter, however, 
had already been dealt with; a portion 
of the work done by Sir Sydney Dacres, 
involving matters of detail, such as the 
appointments in the lower grades, had 
been transferred to Admiral Tarleton. 
It would be very desirable if no rigid 
rule were laid down as regards the distri- 
bution of duties, so that if the First 
Naval Lord were very strong, and were 
associated with a weak Second Lord, the 
work could be distributed accordingly ; 
or if both Lords were equally able the 
work could be equally distributed. Per- 
haps a modification of the Order in 
Council in this respect would be de- 
sirable. The next point was the reduc- 
tion in the naval element on the Board, 
and with reference to the Committee of 
the House of Lords the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had stated that the witnesses had 
been mainly Liberals in politics. The 
witnesses might be more accurately de- 
scribed by saying that they belonged to 
the naval element in Admiralty politics ; 
and the chief point to which their evi- 
dence had been directed was that the 
civil element had been unduly fostered 
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above the naval element. This was the 
complaint in respect of the post of Con- 
troller of the victualling yard. The evi- 
dence read by the right hon. Gentleman, 
it would be noticed, was directed against 
every reduction that had been made, and 
this could be easily explained. Those 
representing the naval Department were 
responsible neither to Parliament nor 
the taxpayer, and they desired to see 
things done on the grandest possible 
scale. Some, supposed to represent the 
naval element, however, had favoured re- 
duction. Sir Spencer Robinson had done 
so, but evidence had in consequence been 
given against retaining him on the 
Board. The naval element, in fact, 
objected to anything depreciating its in- 
fluence at the Board. He now came to 
the question of the presence of the Con- 
troller at the Board. With respect to 
that matter, and another subject on 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
expressed an opinion in favour of— 
namely, the appointment of some offi- 
cial equivalent to the permanent Under 
Secretary of other departments, in order 
to preserve continuity in the manage- 
ment of the department. That was 
a point which presented the greatest 
difficulty. If the officers were working 
Lords of the Admiralty and superin- 
tended departments, they did them- 
selves so much of the business that 
the permanent officers had not got the 
opportunity of performing those func- 
tions. Mr. Romaine knew the business 
by being present at the Board and read- 
ing all the papers, but his position was 
not analogous to that of an Under Secre- 
tary in one of the other departments, 
because he never executed anything 
himself. He was a Secretary, but he 
did not, as in other departments, take 
the place of the Chief during his ab- 
sence—as Mr. Hammond, for instance, 
would do in the Foreign Office, or as 
other Permanent UnderSecretaries would 
do in other departments. He (Mr. 
Goschen) attached great importance to 
continuity, and thought there ought to 
be some connection between all the 
Boards with the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, in the shape of officers who were 
perfectly conversant with all the work. 
It might be said they had such officers 
everywhere except in the naval branch. 
They had a storekeeper, a superin- 
tendent of stores, and a superintendent 
of contracts. In those outlying depart- 
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ments they had now acertain amount of 
continuity ; but in regard to the ques- 
tions of manning, of the Reserves — 
matters purely naval—he did not see 
that they had the necessary continuity or 
that the permanent element was suffi- 
ciently strong. That seemed to him a 
defect. It might be remedied in more 
than one way; possibly by dealing with 
the secretarial arrangements, or by other 
arrangements that were under the con- 
sideration of the Government. The right 
hon. Gentleman had alluded to the crea- 
tion of the Chief of the Staff, who was 
able to do the duties he performed as 
well in ‘his present position as if he were 
a Lord of the Admiralty. The whole 
of the manning of the Fleet was under 
Sir Sydney Dacres, and managed by 
Captain Willes, for when Captain Willes 
said that he was only consulted by his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Pon- 
tefract (Mr. Childers) upon his own 
business, it should be remembered that 
that was very important business, in- 
volving the manning of the whole Fleet. 
But the weak point about the appoint- 
ment of the Chief of the Staff was that 
that new office was not continuous, so 
that when the new office had ben created 
it did not add to that to which he con- 
fessed he thought great importance ought 
to be attached—namely, the permanent 
strength of the Department. He was, 
therefore, prepared to re-consider the 
appointment of the Chief of the Staff, 
and he thought he should be able to 
arrange for the performance of the 
duties of the office so as in a great mea- 
sure to remedy the evils complained of. 
With regard to the question of Boards, 
he was in favour of Consultative Boards, 
but was not in favour of Executive 
Boards, and he thought that some more 
definite arrangements should be made 
for carrying on the duties of the First 
Lord during his absence than were in 
existence at present. He was prepared 
to consider that point, and he also 
thought that the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary ought to be conversant with most 
of the business. He would like to see 
Consultative Boards established for mat- 
ters of policy, and for the consideration 
of large questions, but not for consider- 
ing the details of the office. On profes- 
sional questions the First Lord must 
have professional advice, and the advice 
of one ought to be checked by the ad- 
vice of another, but the personal re- 
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sponsibility of the First Lord was a 
matter to which great importance ought 
to be attached. As to increasing the 
naval element of the Board, he did not 
see his way to accept the proposal, as 
he understood it, of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, which was simply that another 
Naval Lord should be added to the 
Board of Admiralty. If anything could 
be done in the direction of increasing its 
naval strength, he should like it to be 
done in some manner by which they 
could secure continuity and permanence. 
If, for instance, another Naval Lord 
were added, he would prefer that he 
should be a captain, and should not go 
out of office with the other members of 
the Board, but should remain for five 
years, so as to afford some security that 
they would have a naval man at the 
Board who should be acquainted with 
all the details of the Department, and 
be able to carry out the same policy 
when any change of office took place. 
He did not say that that would be the 
best arrangement, but he was disposed 
to consider any means by which that de- 
fect might be remedied. He now turned 
to another point—the presence of the 
Controller at the Board. It was the 
Controller’s presence at the Board which 
led him parenthetically to consider the 
permanent element, because it was very 
important that the officer mainly respon- 
sible for the construction of the ships 
should have more or less of continuity 
or permanence about him. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite was in favour 
of the removal of the Controller from 
the Board for several reasons which he 
indicated ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
did not give what might be called the 
most powerful reason of all—namely, 
that the presence of the Controller on 
the Board might involve his always 
leaving office with the Ministry. That 
was an argument which might possibly 
be strongly urged. He did not think 
the arguments used by the right hon. 
Gentleman were very strong. The right 
hon. Gentleman quoted a great deal of 
evidence, and he attached great weight 
to the evidence of Sir John Briggs, be- 
cause he had been 25 years amember of 
the Board under the old régime; but 
that was the very reason why he (Mr. 
Goschen) did not attach so much import- 
ance to that evidence, because when 
men had spent a great part of their 
lives under one system, it was but natu- 
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ral they should have a prejudice in its 
favour. The other witnesses called were 
mainly naval men, old Lords who had 
conducted business under the old system. 
He did not think the Committee had 
done full justice to his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Pontefract by the selec- 
tion of witnesses. They mainly exa- 
mined ex-First Naval Lords, who, be- 
cause they had conducted the business of 
the Department on the opposite prin- 
ciple, condemned the scheme of his right 
hon. Friend; and one Naval Lord, a 
colleague of his right hon. Friend, be- 
cause he gave evidence in favour of that 
scheme, was called eccentric in that he 
differed from the others, and naturally 
differed from them, being a naval re- 
former. The evidence of Sir Sydney 
Dacres had been alluded to over and 
over again, but chiefly to show that the 
naval element ought to be supreme. 
Now, he admitted that the position of 
the Controller must be seriously con- 
sidered with reference to this point; 
whether it was wise that he should be so 
placed that he would have to depart from 
the Board with the Government. That 
was a matter open to question. But his 
right hon. Friend attached great im- 
portance to there being no one between 
the First Lord of the Admiralty and 
the Controller, whereas the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite(Mr. Corry) proposed 
that the Controller should be under 
the First Naval Lord. Now, to that he 
demurred entirely. He understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to quote his right 
hon. Friend as having told Sir Sydney 
Dacres that he was converted to his 
opinion. All he could say was that within 
the last month he had received a letter 
from his right hon. Friend stating that 
he attached the greatest importance to 
no one intervening between the Con- 
troller and the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. His right hon. Friend held that 
the Controller should stand in direct re- 
lation to the First Lord, and that there 
should not be that intervention of the 
naval element between them which used 
to prevail under the old system. Upon 
that point his right hon. Friend was 
strong in his opinion, and he thought 
he was right in it. The position of the 
Controller was, however, under consi- 
deration, and he believed it was possible 
to make some arrangement to secure 
that the Controller should be an officer 
of some permanence, so as to obviate 
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any great inconvenience on a change of 
Ministry occurring, but that he should 
still stand in direct relation to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had concluded by 
referring to the position of the master 
superintendent in the victualling yards, 
of the abolition of the office of captain 
superintendent there, of the general 
arrangements with regard to stores, and 
he spoke of Mr. Rowsell, who, although 
merely a superintendent, was as compe- 
tent as the old storekeepers and other 
superior officers who received much 
higher salaries. The present arrange- 
ment with regard to stores appeared to 
have given considerable satisfaction, 
and had obtained the approval of the 
Duke of Somerset, who, in his draft Re- 
port, had stated that the greatest advan- 
tage to the country had resulted from 
the power of purchase being concen- 
trated in one hand. As regarded the 
point of the disadvantage resulting from 
the absence of the naval element from 
the victualling yards he did not think 
the right hon. Gentlemen had made out 
acase. The right hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared to forget that there was such a 
person as the Commander-in-Chief, who 
was responsible for the discipline of the 
dockyard, and, if he were not mistaken, 
of the victualling yard also. He could 
not hold out any hope, unless evidence 
was produced of the necessity of chang- 
ing the present system, that naval offi- 
cers would again be placed in their old 
position either in the victualling yards 
or in the hospitals. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman should remember the speech of 
the hon. Member for Lincoln (Mr. 
Seely), who had expressed a wish that 
the superintendence of such depart- 
ments should be placed in the hands of 
civilians, and not in those of naval men. 
For his own part he wished to keep a 
due mean, and not to rush to extremes 
by excluding entirely either the civilian 
or the naval element. His right hon. 
Friend the Member for Pontefract had, 
in his opinion, done great service in 
regulating the superintendence of the 
dockyards, and there was not that de- 
ficiency of stores which the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had suggested. But 
the sufficiency of stores would not de- 
pend upon the naval storekeeper, but 
upon what was decided upon at White- 
hall. The right hon. Gentleman sug- 
gested that there should be first a naval 
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storekeeper in the dockyards, and then 
that he should be protected against the 
Contractor’s department by a Store- 
keeper General at Whitehall to look 
after the whole business. Such an ar- 
rangement would undoubtedly lead to 
circumlocution and great confusion. 
Having dealt with all the points which 
had been raised by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, in conclusion he would say that 
he entirely reciprocated the spirit in 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
addressed himself to his task. He must 
further say that he was fully conscious of 
the interests of the Navy and the deli- 
cate character of the naval service, and 
of all the specialities that surrounded it. 
He had, he hoped, acted, and he would 
continue to act, in that policy, but as to 
the changes that had been made by his 
predecessor in strengthening the civilian 
element, that part of his policy it would, 
he thought, be wrong to reverse. He 
trusted that what he had said would be 
so far satisfactory as to induce the right 
hon. Gentleman not to press his Motion 
to a division. 

Sr JOHN HAY said, he thought 
that some of the points that had been 


made by his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Tyrone (Mr. Corry) required 


further discussion. It must be at least 
satisfactory to his right hon. Friend to 
hear that considerable changes were to 
be made at the Board of Admiralty. 
He sincerely trusted that the very serious 
losses that had recently occurred to the 
Navy, and that the great discontent 
which had prevailed for some time would 
be removed by the arrival in power of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Goschen), and by the changes which he 
was about to institute. The right hon. 
Gentleman alluded in his speech to the 
condition of the Board of Admiralty be- 
fore the changes of his predecessor, and 
that the House would see what the 
character of those changes were. The 
Board, as it was constituted by Sir James 
Graham, and as it remained until his 
right hon. Friend left office, had a con- 
siderable portion of the naval element 
embodied in it; but it was a mistake to 
think that that naval element could re- 
verse the decision of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. There was no control 
over him, except in this way, that the 
First Lord had the advantage of hearing 
the four Naval Lords, who debated be- 
fore him any question that might be 
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brought forward forconsideration. There 
was no question of minority or majority, 
for after the First Lord had heard every- 
thing that could be said he decided as 
to the proper course to be adopted for 
the benefit of the country. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that he liked 
a Consultative Board; but he would not 
get that, unless he assembled all the 
officers of his Board at once and heard 
each individual. It was avery different 
thing to send for them one by one, and 
hear what they had to say without any 
conflictof argument between them. What 
was necessary for the First Lord to hear 
was their free and undisguised opinions 
expressed in the conflict of argument. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that 
minor matters of detail should not occupy 
his attention at the Board, and that he 
(Sir John Hay) entirely agreed with. 
In his experience, no matter which in- 
volved a less expenditure than £500 was 
ever brought to the attention of the 
Board, whilst all matters which involved 
a larger expenditure was brought before 
the Board. Most matters were sanc- 
tioned without delay; but if it was con- 
sidered of sufficient importance a state- 
ment was made about it, and mostly in 
writing. In that way all the informa- 
tion connected with the various depart- 
ments which were under the control of 
the five Junior Lords of the Admiralty 
was so brought forward that each Lord 
was conscious of what was going on in 
the other departments. The Permanent 
Secretary also was present, heard the 
discussions, and made records, and the 
whole archives of that office were avail- 
able for reference. He had reason to 
think that certain papers relating to the 
Captain had been ordered to be burnt 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Pontefract (Mr. Childers); but 
down to the time that he (Sir John Hay) 
left office every paper was duly kept in the 
record office, and the most minute par- 
ticulars in reference to any past trans- 
action could be produced within an hour. 
He had heard from various persons who 
had held high office that there was no 
other Department in the State in which 
information in reference to decisions 
which had been arrived at could be so 
quickly obtained as at the Admiralty. 
But the whole of the record department, 
the mode of copying, and reference had 
now been changed, and there were many 
papers now circulated of which no copies 
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were kept at the Admiralty. He re- 
membered the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Droitwich (Sir John Paking- 
ton) observing, in reference to a propo- 
sition of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Pontefract, to obtain a press 
for the copying of letters, which would 
enable him to abolish several clerks, 
that his experience was unfavourable to 
such a plan, and that in his opinion the 
mode of record was entirely insufficient. 
He (Sir John Hay) thought that there 
ought to be kept a more perfect record, 
and continuity. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite said that he did not mean to 
increase the naval element on the Board. 
It was not for him (Sir John Hay) to 
say what might be most conducive to the 
interests of the service in that particular, 
but he could not see how the Board of 
Admiralty could be properly carried on 
with less than four Naval Lords. When 
he was in office he found that his three 
colleagues and himself had quite enough 
to do in the Department. With regard 
to the position those naval officers held, 
the right hon. Gentleman said he had no 
desire to give them that executive autho- 
rity which must occasionally devolve 
upon them, under the circumstances 


pointed out by his right hon. Friend the 


Member for Tyrone. But he must con- 
sult in some degree the sentiments of 
the profession, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would not get competent naval 
officers of rank and position sufficient to 
command the respect of the profession 
if he gave them merely the position of 
Under Secretaries. He might get second- 
class, but not first-class men; he would 
not get Admirals who had commanded 
Fleets to be entirely subordinate in naval 
affairs. The First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty was a civilian—an able and expe- 
rienced statesman—who had the ear of 
the Government and of the House, and 
who, no doubt, was respected in the 
country; but he had no special know- 
ledge of naval affairs, and he could not 
get a man of high standing commanding 
the confidence of the profession to com- 
bat his opinion unless he gave him some 
executive authority in the Department 
in which he was called upon to do duty. 
The right hon. Gentleman said no dis- 
asters had occurred in consequence of 
the changes made at the Admiralty. 
Now, during the short time the present 
Government had been in office five ships 
had been lost—two entirely lost owing 
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to Admiralty mismanagement. These 
accidents would, most likely, not have 
occurred if the naval element had been 
strong at the Board, giving their un- 
biassed opinion to the First Lord. With 
reference to the store department, the 
right hon. Gentleman quoted the Duke 
of Somerset’s Committee as favourable; 
but the Duke of Somerset’s draft Report 
was not so, although it was quite true 
there were reasons why that Report 
was not carried. He might also remark 
that Sir Spencer Robinson, whose eyi- 
dence had been quoted by the right hon. 
Gentleman, stated that though he wasa 
Naval Lord and Controller, he never was 
consulted outside his own department. 
The store department, the victualling de- 
partment, the medical department, and 
the department of works should have 
over them independent and permanent 
officers; but there was great difficulty in 
appointing any permanent Member ofa 
political Board. It was utterly impos- 
sible that a naval officer could fairly 
give good advice to his political Chief, 
and when a change occurred continue to 
give good and fair advice to the political 
Chief on the other side. He therefore 
thought that the old system, by which a 
second Permanent Secretary, like Mr. 
Romaine, gave continuity of informa- 
tion without advice, was preferable, and 
the right hon. Gentleman was wrong in 
not reverting to it. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would take these views 
into consideration when making the 
changes he was about to make in the 
Board of Admiralty. 

Mr. SEELY (Lincoln) said, he felt 
himself in the unfortunate position of 
disagreeing with both sides on the pre- 
sent occasion, for he must complain of 
the general mismanagement of the Board 
of Admiralty. He thought the losses they 
had sustained, and the lossof prestige that 
would follow, must be exceedingly damag- 
ing, and any fair business-like arrange- 
ments would have prevented them. The 
Megara had been condemned five years 
ago; but the Admiralty did not appear 
to know anything about it. If any man 
had a number of ships under his control, 
would he not have had a ledger in which 
he would have entered them, and taken 
note of any reports or remarks bearing 
on them? In such acase, it would have 
been impossible for the Admiralty to have 
lost the Report of Mr. Reed, which was 
tantamount to the condemnation of the 
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Megera. He would go further, and say 
that the Admiralty ought to know how 
the captains had conducted their business 
in managing their ships, the number of 
desertions that had occurred, what ser- 
yices each ship had performed, and so 
on. He could not say that the present 
arrangements were satisfactory. But 
they were asked to alter those arrange- 
ments in the wrong direction. Had the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. Corry) simply proposed that 
the Order in Council should be re-con- 
sidered he should have voted with him. 
But the right hon. Gentleman wanted 
to retrograde; he, on the other hand, 
wanted to go forward. The right hon. 
Gentleman wanted to return to the old 
system; he wanted to abolish it alto- 
gether. Was there one single thing in 
the conduct of the old Board of Admi- 
ralty which the House could approve? 
Did it sueceed in manning the Navy? 
There had been Commissions and Com- 
nittees to inquire how best it could be 
effected, but the men who sat on them 
were nearly all of one class, and still 
worse, the witnesses who were called 
and who gave evidence were of one 
class. There would have been no diffi- 


culty in ascertaining how the Navy 
should be manned if they had sum- 
moned before them as witnesses seamen 


as well as officers. They would then 
have known why it was that seamen 
deserted, and why it was that the Penin- 
sular and Oriental and the Cunard men 
did not enter the Royal Navy. It was 
impossible to ignore the discontent that 
existed in the service, and it was all 
moonshine to say that the past or pre- 
sent system was satisfactory. Then, 
again, the old Board had not attended 
to the interests of the taxpayers, and 
there was not a single thing which it 
did from 1832 to 1869 that any hon. 
Member could get up and defend. The 
old {Board spent recklessly the money 
intrusted to them to spend thriftfully. 
They bought anchors at double the price 
they ought to have given, and paid for 
them in 25 years £170,000 more than 
the market price ; and spent in nine years 
£73,000 more than was right for chain 
cables. They repaired and converted 
ships at a greater cost than they could 
have built new ones for, and they paid 
for building ships 50 per cent more than 
contract ships could be obtained for. 
They kept in harbour old obsolete vessels 
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at a cost of at least £280,000 a-year- 
They spent £1,500,000 recklessly and 
wastofully, and they were, moreover, 
behindhand in everything that ought 
to be done, and when sailing-ships and 
paddle-ships were going out of fashion 
the Board of Admiralty still clung to 
them. Therefore, it was impossible to 
return to the old, obsolete, and, he was 
going to say, good-for-nothing Board of 
Admiralty. Hon. Members on both sides 
of the House had admitted that some- 
thing must now be done with the present 
Board of Admiralty ; but, in his opinion, 
there was something ridiculous in trying 
to manage a large business—for the 
Admiralty was really nothing further, 
being only a business relatively so much 
larger than that of the Peninsular and 
Oriental or of Messrs. Cunard—by means 
of men who were constantly changing. 
The Board had been strongly condemned, 
and yet the Opposition wished to revive 
it for consultative and executive manage- 
ment, whilst the Government supported 
it for consultation only. The Members 
of the Board depended on political ex- 
pediency, by being able to make good 
speeches, or by making themselves very 
unpleasant. He was aware that that 
House paid great respect to the weight 
of authority. There were arrayed on 
the one side the right hon. Member for 
Tyrone and the hon. and gallant Baronet 
opposite (Sir John Hay); and on the 
other the right hon. Member for Ponte- 
fract and the half-and-half sort of right 
hon. Gentleman the present First Lord 
of the Admiralty; but he had in his 
possession the Report of the Royal Com- 
missioners of 1861, and he found that 
they condemned the Board of Admiralty, 
and he might further quote the evidence 
tendered before the Select Committee on 
the Board of Admiralty in the same 
year. Before that Committee only four 
witnesses unconnected with the Admi- 
ralty were summoned, but all of them 
condemned the Board. The Committee 
which sat on Military Organization in 
1860, composed of eminent men on both 
sides of the House, expressed in refer- 
ence to Earl Grey’s recommendation that 
the War Office should be managed by a 
Board, that they had great doubts of 
the propriety of what they considered a 
retrograde measure, and they therefore 
condemned the notion. Therefore the 
weight of authority, as well as common 
sense, told them that they ought not to 
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go back to a Board. Something had 
been said about naval superintendence, 
and from the information he had re- 
ceived, he distinctly stated that the cap- 
tain superintendent and the master at- 
tendant in Her Majesty’s dockyards had 
very little or next to nothing to do with 
the masting, arming, and fitting of Her 
Majesty’sships. [Lord Henry Lennox: 
Name!] He was supported in that view 
by the opinion of a person well ac- 
quainted with the subject, whom he 
consulted last Friday, but whose name 
he declined to give. That person in- 
formed him that the rigging of ships 
was settled in warrants or orders. from 
the Admiralty, the master attendant 
directing the fixing of it; and the Admi- 
ralty also settled what guns a ship should 
carry, the master shipwright consulting 
a gunner attached to the Steam Reserve 
as to the placing of them when neces- 
sary. It was said that the master at- 
tendant ought to be a naval man, as he 
had to direct the moving of ships in the 
basins and harbours; and on that point 
he (Mr. Seely) might mention that in 
accordance with official routine no ship 
could be taken from one side of a basin 
to the other without 24 hours’ notice 
being given to the master attendant. 
He would say no more on that subject, 
for he thought he had sufficiently indi- 
cated his dissatisfaction with the present 
system, and his disinclination to return 
to the old system. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he could 
not allow the statement of the right hon. 
Member for Tyrone (Mr. Corry), that 
Mr. Childers wished to avoid the respon- 
sibilty of the loss of the Captain, to pass 
uncontradicted. Probably the matter 
could be better discussed at another time; 
but meanwhile, he demurred to that as- 
sertion, and also to the statement that 
under a Board constituted like the old 
Board of Admiralty neither the loss of 
the Captain nor the Megera would have 
taken place. Those hon. Members who 
‘had listened to the statement of his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Goschen) earlier 
in the evening, would remember that 
he had stated that, with reference 
to the Megrea, eminent naval men, in- 
cluding Sir Sydney Dacres and Lord 
John Hay, had been consulted. [Sir 
Joun Hay asked, whether it was a 
fact that the First Lord consulted Lord 
John Hay?} Lord John Hay was 
Superintending Lord of the Transport 
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department, and he had no doubt he was 
consulted. He was surprised to hear it 
stated that the old Board of Admiralty 
was consultative only, because all the 
information he had been able to obtain, 
and some of the evidence which had been 
quoted, showed that the Board had been 
executive. When considering whether 
such a Board could give satisfaction they 
must remember the frequent debates on 
the question which had taken place in 
that House, and also speeches delivered 
outside the House. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Droitwich (Sir John Pakington), 
when First Lord, had said in this House— 

“From the constitution of the Board there is an 
absence of that direct responsibility which ought 
to exist in a great Department, and I cannot say 
I think the constitution and working of that 
machine are satisfactory or well adapted to the dis, 
charge of the important duties devolving upon it.” 
The right hon. Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers), while establishing direct 
responsibility announced his intention to 
consult the Members of the Board freely ; 
and he believed those consultations had 
been as frequent under Mr. Childer’s 
Administration as before. But formerly 
important matters were discussed asmuch 
in the First Lord’s room as at the Board, 
even if they were not absolutely decided 
before they came before the Board. It 
was the intention of his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Goschen) to make the Board a con- 
sultative one, but not to restore its old 
function as an executive body. 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX said, that 
if he were to judge either by the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Lincoln (Mr. 
Seely) or the opinions of the public 
Press, he failed to see that the system 
initiated by the right hon. Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. Childers) had given more 
satisfaction than the old Board. He was 
very glad to hear that the present First 
Lord was about to make some change in 
the existing state of things. The hon. 
Member for Lincoln had attacked the 
old Board with some warmth for the 
large prices which they gave for anchors, 
chains, and cables; but last year, when 
it came to the knowledge of the House 
that some of those first-class anchors, 
which had cost £35 or £40, had been 
sold during the economical craze of the 
right hon. Member for Pontefract for 
something like £6, he looked in vain to 
the hon. Member for Lincoln or those 
sitting on the same bench for a word in 
condemnation. As to whether the right 
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hon. Member for Pontefract did or did 
not try to shift from his own shoulders 
the responsibility of sending the Captain 
to sea, it was too late to discuss it at 
1 o’clock in the morning, and in a desul- 
tory conversation like the present. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 


do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 


Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


(1.) £68,334 Victualling Yards at 
Home and Abroad. 

Mr. GRAVES said, he objected to 
proceeding with Supply at that hour 
(1 o’clock), as he understood it was in- 
tended to proceed with the Merchant 
Shipping Bill, which would take at least 
two hours. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he only meant 
to take such Votes as would not be 
opposed. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £57,906 Medical Establishments 
at Home and Abroad. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock; 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT (re-committed) BILL—[Bruu 276.] 
(Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. Arthur Peel.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

Clauses 1 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 5 (Ship’s draught of water to 
be recorded). 

Amendment proposed, 
_ In page 2, line 29, after the word “ record,” to 
Insert the words “provided that at the time of 
such record being made a copy thereof had been 
handed to the master or chief officer of such ship.” 
—(Mr. Graves.) 

Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 52; 
Noes 54: Majority 2. 

Clause agreed to. 

Olause 6 agreed to, 
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Clause 7 (Survey of ships alleged by 
seamen to be unseaworthy). 

Mr. NORWOOD said, he objected to 
a deserting seaman or apprentice being 
able to raise the issue whether a vessel 
was unseaworthy, and accordingly would 
move in page 3, line 37, to leave out “in 
justification,” and insert ‘“‘ by a majo- 
rity of the seamen and apprentices be- 
longing to such ship,” in order that the 
majority, at least, should have the power 
of deciding. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he thought the precautions against 
abuse sufficient, particularly as the de- 
serter must make his complaint before 
leaving the ship, and would refer to the 
case of the Balaclava, mentioned earlier 
in the evening, some of whose seamen, 
sentenced to a month’s imprisonment for 
desertion, had been liberated by the 
Government, as a justification for the 
insertion of the clause. 

Str JOHN PAKINGTON said, they 
had dealt with a stronger case that even- 
ing, that of the Megera, which was im- 
properly sent to sea, although in her 
case there was an absence of economical 
motive. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he would consider, before the Re- 
port was brought, how many men should 
be required to support the evidence of 
the deserter. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, he was willing 
to accept a substantial proportion of the 
crew, such as one-third, or so. His de- 
sign was, that the objection to the vessel 
should not be factious in its character. 

Srr JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
must continue to urge the adoption of 
the clause in the interests of the seamen. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir John Paking- 
ton) had unduly reflected upon the class 
of shipowners, and he begged to say 
that he represented more men before 
the mast in his constituency than the 
total number of electors in Droitwich. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
must disclaim any intention of attacking 
a class of traders; but he could not for- 
get the case of the Sea Queen, and an- 
other vessel laden with iron, which 
foundered before they were out of sight 
of land. 

Mr. GRAVES said, he had an objec- 
tion to the whole framework of the 
clause, which he feared would be a 
fruitful cause of desertion in the mer- 


2M 2 
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chant service, and would suggest that it 
should be re-considered by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he would sug- 
gest that it should be the complaint of 
three or four sailors, at least, or of a 
fourth part of the crew, in certain cases. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he would accept the Amendment if 
the proportion were limited to one-fourth 
of the seamen belonging to the ship, or 
if the number of such seamen exceeded 
20, then by not fewer than five of such 
seamen. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause amended accordingly, 
agreed to. 


and 


Clauses 8 to 10 inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Sending unseaworthy ship 
to sea, a misdemeanour). 

Mr. GRAVES moved in page 6, line 
16, to leave out ‘‘a ship,” and insert 
‘‘any ship, including ships belonging to 
Her Majesty.” He thought it was a 
great mistake to call this a Merchant 
Shipping Bill; it was a Life Protection 
Bill; and within the last 12 months 
merely there having been four striking 
eases of mischief to Her Majesty’s ves- 
sels—namely, the Psyche, the Captain, 
the Agincourt, and the Megera. He 


thought the crews of Her Majesty’s 


Navy were quite as much entitled to 
protection as the merchant navy. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
16, to leave out the words ‘‘a ship,” 
and insert the words ‘any ship, includ- 
ing ships belonging to Her Majesty.”— 
(Ir. Graves.) 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, there was a wide distinction be- 
tween the mercantile and the naval ser- 
vices. In one case there was need of a 
safeguard ; but in the case of the Navy, 
the vigilant attention of Parliament, 
which had been well illustrated that 
evening, was the true safeguard. 

Mr. LIDDELL observed that the vigi- 
lance of Parliament had not prevented 
the Megara from being sent to sea. 


Question put, ‘That the words ‘a 
ship’ stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 57; 
Noes 27: Majority 30. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Mr. Graves 


{LORDS} 
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The Clerk at the Table informed the 
House, That Mr. Speaker was unable to 
resume the Chair during the present 
sitting of the House. 


Whereupon Mr. Dodson, the Chair. 
man of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, took the Chair as Deputy 
Speaker, pursuant to the Standing 
Order. 


STREET ACCIDENTS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. H. B. Sueripay, Bill for 
the better prevention of Street Accidents in the 
Metropolis, ordered to be brought in by Mr. H. 
B. Sneripan and Mr. Rywanps. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 288.] 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Wirr1am Henry Guapsronz, 
Bill to continue various Expiring Laws, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Witt1am Henry Grap- 
stone and Mr. Baxrer. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 289.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Three o’clock in 
the morning, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 8th August, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Pusurc Bitts—First Reading— 
Beerhouses (Ireland) * (306); County Bounda- 
ries (Ireland) * (307) ; Elections (Parliamentary 
and Municipal) (308). 

Second Reading—Prince Arthur’s Annuity (300); 
House of Commons (Witnesses) (198); Re- 
ductions ex capite lecti Abolition (292) ; Bills 
of Exchange and Promissory Notes * (102); 
Telegraph (Money)* (293); Summary Juris- 
diction, &c. (Ireland) * (301). 

Committee — Limited Owners Residence Act 
(1870) Amendment * (280) ; Sunday Observance 
Prosecutions * (290-305). : 

Committee — Report — Industrial and Provident 
Societies Amendment * (279); Local Govern- 
ment Board * (291); Public Libraries Act 
(1855) Amendment * (269). 

Report—Friendly Societies Commission * (284- 
304); Lodgers Goods Protection * (302). 


PRINCE ARTHUR’S ANNUITY BILL. 
(The Earl Granville.) 
(no. 800.) SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Eart GRANVILLE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, he thought it unnecessary, after 
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the Address unanimously adopted by 
their Lordships last week, to make any 
observations upon it. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl Granville.) 


Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
said, he had felt it his duty at the be- 
ginning of the present Session to address 
a few remarks to their Lordships with 
regard to the Message from Her Most 
Gracious Majesty touching the proposed 
allowance to Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Louise. He had then asked 
their Lordships to contradict or correct 
him if he had not conveyed himself with 
that respect and attachment to the per- 
son of Her Majesty, as well as to the 
high position she filled, or if he had not 
expressed what was the public opinion 
in regard to Her Majesty’s retirement. 
None of their Lordships had then called 
in question what he had stated, and he 
thought himself perfectly entitled to infer 
from their silence that they gave their 
assent to his remarks. Having arrived 
at that point, their Lordships might think 
that he would show better discretion in 
not going further ; but the question was 
now very difficult and serious, and was 
ventilated in every public paper, as well 
as in the other House of Parliament ; 
and as public opinion was becoming 
stronger every day in regard to it, he 
thought that if their Lordships ignored 
the matter altogether the public would 
say that they had no sympathy with 
what people were saying, and that they 
thought more of convenience and eti- 
quette than the real interests of the coun- 
try. But the matter was worthy of 
very serious consideration, and he re- 
gretted that it was not brought before 
their Lordships by some one whose ex- 
pression of opinion would give more 
weight to it. As the restrictions of party 
prevented others from doing so, he 
deemed it his duty, to the best of his 
power, to call their Lordships’ attention 
to this all-important subject. There 
was one reason why the public would 
think their Lordships were less able than 
the younger generation to appreciate the 
public feeling in connection with this 
subject. Most of their Lordships, like 
himself, had attained a middle age, and 
would remember the time when Her 
Majesty came to the Throne, and by her 
presence amongst them, and by the exer- 
cise of her public virtues, how she at- 


{Avausr 8, 1871} 
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tached all classes of the community to 
her person. This was not 2 mere matter 
of form, but a matter of deep feeling. 
Her Majesty was accustomed then to be 
seen constantly in public, and no one re- 
turned more gracefully or more graciously 
the salutations of the people who came 
to greet her. He knew—as all their 
Lordships must know—that everyone 
of a large crowd went home to their 
families and said they had seen the 
Queen, and that she had bowed to them ; 
each took the compliment to himself, 
and henceforth there was a personal in- 
terest which connected them with their 
most gracious Sovereign. Unfortunately, 
circumstances occurred which obliged 
Her Majesty to retire from public for a 
certain time; but the public had long 
been most anxious that she should re- 
turn amongst them and be known of 
them, for the rising generation had no 
personal knowledge of Her Majesty, and 
knew her only through the reports of 
the public papers. There was another 
matter which arose in connection with 
this subject, and they saw it daily touched 
on in the public papers. They saw Im- 
perial and Royal personages in this 
country lodged in hotels about the town, 
and going about in hired carriages, while 
the public were asking whether we had 
become so parsimonious that the Royal 
visitors coming to this country could not 
be properly entertained? Now, the ques- 
tion here arose with whom did the blame 
lie? Did it lie with the Sovereign, or 
with the constitutional advisers of the 
Sovereign? There was no doubt in the 
world that the blame lay with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, with Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, because Her Majesty had no 
responsibility except through her con- 
stitutional advisers. But, while acknow- 
ledging this constitutional doctrine, the 
public desired that the personal opinions, 
and the personal wisdom of the Sove- 
reign, should have some bearing, as one 
of the great powers of the State, on 
public matters; and the result of Her 
Majesty’s total retirement was that she 
was now so shut up in one political 
atmosphere that none other approached 
her, and she was totally unaware and 
uninformed of what was the public opi- 
nion on this and other important mat- 
ters. If Her Majesty were mixing, as 
she had formerly done, in the world, 
she would meet statesmen and men of 


all parties, and know what the public 
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opinion was, and not merely the opinion 
of one political party. Nor were these 
times when this question could slumber; 
it was a question which must be met; 
and when they considered what was the 
character of that great statesman who 
was at the head of Her Majesty’s affairs, 
they must be more careful in doing 
their utmost to make Her Majesty ac- 
quainted with public opinion. The Prime 
Minister was a man of undoubted and, 
perhaps, unbounded ability; but he(Lord 
Oranmore and Browne) had heard that 
his (Mr. Gladstone’s) best friends had 
often said of him—and he spoke of the 
Prime Minster specially and not of 
Her Majesty’s Government, because he 
was held to deal with his Colleagues 
with not much more consideration than 
he dealt with this House—that his mind 
was so enlarged by the quantity of in- 
formation he had acquired on every 
matter that he had the greatest possible 
difficulty in making up his mind as to 
what was right or wrong. At any rate 
one thing was certain; the Prime Mi- 
nister had shown that he had not great 
respect for any of our institutions, for 
there was not one institution of the coun- 


try which had not been shaken since Her 
Majesty’s present Government came into 


power. Through an Act of the Session 
before last a shake was given to the Pro- 
testant institutions under which Her Ma- 
jesty satonthe Throne. By an Act of the 
last Session a shake was given to the 
security of property ; and the other day, 
by the manner in which the Prerogative 
was exercised, another shake was given 
to the privileges of this House and to 
the Crown itself, for the statement 
in the other night’s debate that the 
Royal Warrant abolishing purchase, 
however unintentionally on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government, was brought 
about, by misrepresentation to the Sove- 
reign, had not been denied. It was 
brought about by representing to the 
Sovereign that she acted under statute, 
' whereas she acted solely on her Pre- 
rogative. There was a slur inflicted 
by the exercise of this Prerogative on 
the decision which had been arrived at 
by this House, so thus another shake 
had been given to another institution 
of the country. They knew that the 
Army was in a disordered state; they 
knew the Navy was in the same state; 
they knew the disorder which pre- 
vailed in the other House of Parlia- 


Lord Oranmore and Browne 


{LORDS} 
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ment, which was wanting the exercise 
of a mind that could govern men, 
When they considered that all our in- 
stitutions had been more or less dis- 
turbed or shaken, it was most impor- 
tant that they should endeavour to secure 
that public opinion should reach the 
Throne. If Her Majesty’s Ministers had 
conveyed public opinion to the Throne, 
there was not the least reason to doubt 
that Her Most Gracious Majesty, with 
that conscientiousness which she had 
always shown, would sacrifice her own 
pleasure for the public good, and that 
she would before that have acceded to 
the strong and earnest desire on the 
part of the people that she should be 
more among us, and that she should 
thereby secure the continuance of that 
cordial goodwill which had so long 
existed between her and the people of 
this country, and which was the solidest 
foundation of the Throne itself. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I venture to 
protost against the doctrine laid down 
by the noble Lord at the beginning of 
his remarks, that whenever he makes 
observations, however relevant or irre- 
levant they may be to the subject before 
the House, if other Peers do not imme- 
diately challenge the view which he 
takes your Lordships unanimously ac- 
quiesce in it. With regard to the rele- 
vancy of his speech on the second read- 
ing of a Bill introduced in pursuance of 
an Address unanimously and cordially 
agreed to by your Lordships on both 
sides of the House, the noble Lord appa- 
rently thought it his duty—being, as he 
told us, almost the only organ of public 
opinion that could reach Her Majesty 
—to read a lecture to the Sovereign, 
to discuss in terms which I might 
almost say were offensive and imperti- 
nent the personal character of Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE: 
I rise to Order, and to ask whether that 
is a word which can be used consistently 
with the Rules of the House? 

Eart GRANVILLE: If there is any 
word more Parliamentary meaning the 
same thing, I will use it. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
think the noble Earl, who so constantly 
appeals to the Standing Orders, should 
withdraw the word ‘ impertinent.” 

Eart GRANVILLE: I am quite 
ready to withdraw the term impertinent; 
but I certainly cannot substitute perti- 
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nent for it. The noble Lord chooses to 
discuss Mr. Gladstone’s personal cha- 
racter, and to announce to these benches 
that he treats his own Colleagues with 
a want of consideration. He then, in 
the playful manner which has become 
so natural and easy to him, describes 
Mr. Gladstone as absolutely without the 
power of making up his mind, in conse- 
quence of the vast amount of informa- 
tion stored in his head. I can only say 
that, on nearly every point on which he 
has touched, the noble Lord has shown 
that it is not that vast amount of infor- 
tion which prevents his taking a line 
which is quite his own. With regard to 
the Sovereign, the noble Lord has him- 
self acknowledged that it is a very deli- 
cate question to discuss the personal 
character of the Queen, and what Her 
Majesty ought or ought not todo. He 
talks of Her Majesty only getting infor- 
mation from one political party. Now, 
one of the characteristics of the Sove- 
reign, to which I am sure all who have 
ever been called to her councils will tes- 
tify, is that, whatever party may be in 
in power, she ever holds the most open 
and confidential communications with 
them; and, more than this, without in 
any degree acting in a manner liable to 
misconstruction, she does see the Leaders 
of the party in opposition to the Govern- 
ment. I do not know anytime of her 
life when Her Majesty has given more 
attention than she does at present to the 
current business of the State, or when 
the interest she takes in all Parlia- 
mentary and administrative measures, 
the knowledge she takes care to possess 
on all important measures, whether home 
or foreign, and the supervision she exer- 
cises ever all appointments to be made 
and honours to be distributed, have been 
more strikingly shown. I quite admit— 
and we as much as anyone regret it— 
that she does not show herself as much 
among us as we should wish; but I think 
it is a great thing to say of any Monarch 
that that is the only reproach which her 
people have ever addressed to her. That, 
moreover, is a thing which depends very 
much on Her Majesty’s own estimate, 
and that of her medical advisers, of her 
bodily strength and power, and of how 
far she can do it. ‘To introduce the 
subject, however, I think your Lord- 
ships will agree with me, would have 
been unbecoming, particularly this year, 
when Her Majesty made an effort which 


House of Commons 
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even in the happiest times, and under 
the guidance of her late Consort, was 
always an immense effort, and one made 
with great difficulty—I mean the open- 
ing of Parliament in person, and when 
Her Majesty has on other public occa- 
sions shown herself to her people. I 
can only say that I trust as time goes on 
Her Majesty will have increased oppor- 
tunities of showing herself to the public ; 
but I am quite sure that without pre- 
vious inquiry, and with only the very 
superficial information which the noble 
Lord possesses, it is not for this House 
to lay down precise rules for the per- 
sonal conduct of Her Majesty. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND: I have 
no intention of going into the merits or 
demerits of the Prime Minister, the con- 
dition of the Army and Navy, or the 
general topics to which the noble Lord 
(Lord Oranmore and Browne) has re- 
ferred; but I am bound to corroborate 
most distinctly the noble Earl’s (Earl 
Granville’s) statement by testifying to 
the great cordiality with which we on 
this side of the House are always re- 
ceived by Her Majesty. I was not a 
very long time in office, but I can say 
this—and I think I am speaking the 
opinion of all with whom I had the 
honour of acting—that on all occasions, 
from the time we took office to the time 
we left it, Her Majesty treated us in- 
variably in the most frank and open 
manner possible. 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS (WITNESSES) BILL. 
(No. 198.) (The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 

ADJOURNED DEBATE RESUMED. 


Order of the Day for resuming the ad- 
journed debate [August 3] on the Mo- 
tion for the Second Reading, read; 
debate resumed accordingly. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that the withdrawal of the threatened 
opposition to the measure, made it un- 
necessary for him to explain it at great 
length. This House had always pos- 
sessed the power of administering an 
oath to persons examined, whether by 
the Whole House or by Committees, 
though in the latter case it was long 
necessary to administer it at the Bar of 
the House. The House of Commons, 
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feeling the want of this power very in- 
convenient, claimed it on more than one 
occasion ; but after much controversy it 
was abandoned, if it had ever existed, 
and was not exercised for a considerable 
time, till, on Controverted Elections 
being referred by the Grenville Act to 
Committees of the House, power was 
given to them to administer an oath. 
Now on local Bills, discrepancies were 
found to arise between the evidence of 
witnesses given before the House of 
Commons’ Committees without an oath, 
and that given before Committees of this 
House on oath. A Bill was accordingly 
passed not long since, enabling House 
of Commons’ Committees to administer 
an oath in such cases, as also to enable 
witnesses before the Lords’ Committees 
to swear witnesses themselves, instead of 
at the Bar of the House. In 1869 an 
Act of Pains and Penalties, introduced 
into the other House, raised the question 
whether it was right to take unsworn 
evidence in support of it. It was conse- 
quently referred to a Committee, includ- 
ing Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Henley, Mr. Wal- 
pole, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Bouverie, the 
Lord Advocate, the Attorney General for 
Ireland, Colonel Wilson - Patten, Mr. 
Kinglake, and others. Persons better ac- 
quainted with constitutional usages could 
hardly have been selected. Sir Erskine 
May,Colonel Wilson-Patten, the Speaker, 
and Viscount Eversley were examined, 
and the Committee unanimously recom- 
mended the introduction of a Bill of 
this kind, pointing out in their Report 
that, in cases of personal liberty or pri- 
vilege, and of charges against Corpora- 
tions, Judges, and Members of Parlia- 
ment it was not expedient that the 
House of Commons should receive evi- 
dence not on oath. The opposition to 
the Bill in this House was founded on 
an apprehension that the jurisdiction of 
the other House might thereby be ex- 
tended to other subjects, and to meet 
any such misgivings he proposed to add 
' in Committee a clause in these words— 

‘* Nothing in this Act contained shall be held 
to confer any additional power or privilege on the 
Commons -House of Parliament with reference to 
impeachment or other criminal jurisdiction or 


otherwise howsoever than is herein expressly 
enacted.” 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY jus- 
tified his original opposition to the Bill 
on the ground that had it been urgent it 
would not have been delayed two years 


The Lord Chancellor 


House of Commons 
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or laid six weeks on the Table without 
any intimation that the Government in- 
tended to adopt it, and that the usual 
course of communicating to their Lord- 
ships the evidence on which it was 
founded not having been taken, he had 
not been aware of the existence of any 
grievance. He should have been satis- 
fied with moving an Amendment in 
Committee, but for the fact that Amend- 
ments in this House, not made at the in- 
stance of the Government, were gene- 
rally rejected by the other House, and 
not insisted upon by the few Peers who 
attended at the close of the Session. The 
House of Commons had for many years 
carefully kept within the limits of con- 
stitutional usage; but he had feared 
that the wide phraseology of the Bill 
might, under different circumstances and 
in different times, be made the basis of 
a new power or Prerogative, anda claim 
to criminal jurisdiction. There could be 
no objection to removing any impedi- 
ment in the way of the numerous and 
onerous duties of that House; but he 
complained of the Bill having been 
pressed at this period of the Session, and 
without information. The clause pro- 
posed by the Government would not be 
of much value as an operative one, nor, 
indeed, would any enactment if ever the 
House of Commons were inclined to ex- 
ceed its jurisdiction; but it would be a 
protest against any misuser of this new 
privilege, and he should therefore not 
persevere in his opposition to the mea- 
sure. - 

Eart GRANVILLE remarked that 
the noble Marquess’s Motion for the re- 
jection of a Bill founded on the unani- 
mous recommendation of leading men 
of both sides of the House of Commons, 
and designed to give that House a 
power already possessed by their Lord- 
ships, was a somewhat unlucky sequence 
to the eloquent, and, doubtless, sincere 
eulogium passed on that House by the 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Cairns) 
who, perhaps, with a view of remedying 
some observations of a different charac- 
ter recently made in this House, took 
great care to explain that their Lord- 
ships’ opposition was directed against 
the Government and not against the 
Commons. Whether or not an oath 
was the best way of eliciting the truth, 
it was obviously unjust for their Lord- 
ships to continue to exercise the privi- 
lege and to deny it to the Commons, 
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who had 20 times as many Committees, 
on the Reports of which legislation con- 
stantly proceeded. Such a course would 
have shown extraordinary jealousy, and 
he was therefore glad that the Bill was 
to pass with an Amendment which ap- 
peared to him to be worth very little one 
way or the other, but meant, if any- 
thing, that the noble Marquess could 
not let it pass without some super- 
ficial show of jealousy lest the power 
should be misused. The delay, of 
which the noble Marquess complained, 
arose from one of the most occupied 
men in the House of Commons for- 
getting to send a message to the most 
occupied man in this House, the noble 
Earl expressed surprise at the noble 
Marquess considering their Lordships 
unable to carry any Amendment they 
thought necessary in Committee. Ona 
recent occasion, 162 Members of the 
Conservative majority presented them- 
selves, a considerable portion of whom 
had not voted in the House twice, while 
a still larger proportion had not done a 
stitch of Parliamentary work. Consider- 
ing what power their Lordships had to 
defeat the Government or obstruct legis- 


lation, it was strange that the noble 
Marquess should think them so impotent. 

THe Duke or RICHMOND said, 
that the noble Earl had remarked that a 
large majority of the Peers who voted 
against the Government the other night 


never came to the House. He hoped 
the noble Earl would allow him to say 
that the majority was composed to a 
considerable extent of noble Lords who 
sat on the Liberal side, and who usually 
supported the Government, and that its 
largeness was owing not so much to the 
number of the Conservative Peers as to 
the number of Liberal Peers who de- 
clined to vote. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, this was 
not a small matter, and if the proposition 
had been made 20 years ago it would 
have been rejected. The Constitution 
had gone on hitherto without the Com- 
mons possessing the powers proposed to 
be granted, and they did not seem to 
have suffered much. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he thought it could not have 
been expected that the Bill should pass 
without comment. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR observed 
that there had been mutual cohcessions 
in regard to this power. He had ab- 
stained from saying anything about the 
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value of oaths in obtaining testimony, 
for that was a subject on which there 
might be differences of opinion ; but he 
thought the House of Commons would 
do well to exercise this power rarely in 
the examination of witnesses before 
Committees on Local Bills, and that this 
House should also pursue a like policy. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, it should 
be remembered in justification of the 
course taken by the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) that at the 
time he gave Notice of his Motion their 
Lordships had received no evidence of 
the necessity of this power being given 
at this particular time to the House of 
Commons. That House had endeavoured 
to obtain such a power in an indirect 
way for a considerable time. They used 
to get the oath administered by any 
Member of the House who was a Jus- 
tice of the Peace, but that was an irre- 
gular proceeding. Then they tried to 
get the oath administered by one of the 
Judges; and next they wished to have 
their witnesses sworn before their Lord- 
ships’ House. That proposal was not 
consented to, and from 1757 down to 
the present time there had been no at- 
tempt made to obtain the power of ex- 
amining witnesses on oath. He was 
very much disposed, until he saw the 
Report of the Committee on the evidence 
on which it was founded, to follow the 
noble Marquess in the course he pro- 
ceeded to adopt; but he was now per- 
fectly satisfied that this was a proper 
power for the House of Commons to pos- 
sess, and he was glad to consent to the 
second reading. 

Lorp LYVEDEN regarded the noble 
Marquess’s (the Marquess of Salisbury’s) 
notice to throw out the Bill as an inter- 
ference with the House of Commons in 
the management of its own concerns, 
and was glad the question had been 
amicably settled. As to what had passed 
between the Leaders of both sides of 
the House, he presumed it was a pre- 
liminary skirmish to the engagement of 
Thursday next, when it would be seen 
whether the Conservative Peers again 
mustered. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, he 
thought nobleLords on the back benches, 
as well as those on the front benches, 
should protest against the observations 
of the noble Earl (Earl Granville), who 
seemed to think their Lordships ought 
not to vote against him. He knew it 
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was assumed in some quarters that all 
public virtue and political sagacity rested 
with the Government side of the House ; 
he could not hold out hopes that those 
who differed would withdraw their op- 
position ; in fact, he rather thought that 
the noble Earl would have an early op- 
portunity of seeing that the Conservative 
Peers were prepared to support their 
opinions. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


REDUCTIONS EX CAPITE LECTI 
ABOLITION BILL—(No. 292.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read the second 
time, stated that its object was to alter 
the law of Scotland, under which a per- 
son who being ill executed an instru- 
ment affecting any heritable property, 
could only hope to have it carried into 
effect in the event of his surviving its 
execution by 60 days. This law had 
doubtless been intended to prevent un- 
due influence being brought to bear 
upon persons weakened by illness in 
regard to the disposition of their pro- 
perty; but he apprehended that those 
other provisions of the law existing in 
Scotland as well as in England, by 
which, on proof of undue influence of 
that kind, deeds might be set aside, was 
much more satisfactory than this crude 
arrangement. This Bill, which would 
place the law on a surer basis by leaving 
it to others to prove the exercise of im- 
proper influence, had, as he was in- 
formed, the sanction of the present Lord 
Advocate and the Lord Advocate of the 
last Government. 

Lorp COLONSAY pointed out that 
this law, which had long existed in Scot- 
land, was intended not only to protect 
.the heir-at-law against the influence 
which might be exercised upon his dying 
ancestor to induce him to make unfair 
dispositions of his property in favour 
of religious communities, charitable in- 
stitutions, or other relatives, but also to 
protect the dying man from being dis- 
quieted by the importunities of selfish 
or designing parties. He quoted the 
opinions of Lord Hardwicke and Lord 
Eldon in favour of the law, and stated 
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that, while he thought there were par. 
ticulars in which the law should undergo 
alteration, he desired to see the principle 
of it retained, and hoped that the Bill 
would be so amended as to afford some 
protection to absent heirs and dying 
persons. In Scotland there was no other 
law of mortmain. 

Tue Kart or HARROWBY said, he 
thought this a very serious question. 
The feeling in Scotland was very strong 
on the subject. The present law pro- 
tected death-beds from importunities 
which might otherwise be used, greatly 
to the injury of relatives, for augment- 
ing the resources of an unendowed 
church. 

Viscount MELVILLE considered the 
law a most beneficial one, and the coun- 
try was well satisfied with it. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR observed 
that under the present law a person ap- 
parently in articulo mortis, and really 
desirous of providing for younger chil- 
dren, had no means of doing so unless 
he recovered from the disease with which 
he had been stricken, for if he died of 
that disease within 60 days his testa- 
mentary disposition was utterly void; 
but, as if to show the anomaly of the 
law, if he recovered from that disease 
and died of any other disease or by acci- 
dent the will was good. What uncer- 
tainty and litigation must not such a 
state of the law produce; and was it 
reasonable or desirable that it should 
be maintained? He should be happy 
to consider any clause which the noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Colonsay) might 
propose. 

Lorp ROMILLY suggested that in 
Committee his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Colonsay) should introduce a 
clause similar to that adjusted in the law 
relating to successions in India, when 
the noble Viscount (Viscount Halifax) 
was Secretary of State, to this effect— 
that if any person who had relatives, as 
near as a nephew or niece, made a will 
in favour of any charity or public insti- 
tution, and did not enrol it 12 months 
before his death, the will should be void. 
He was informed that provision had 
been attended with considerable success 
in India, and was very much approved. 


On Question ? ‘‘ That the Bill be now 
read 2*”’ agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday next. 
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THE IRISH CHURCH ACT.—QUESTION. 


Toe Eart or LIMERICK asked, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have considered the propriety of any 
alterations in the terms for the sale of 
tithe rent-charges laid down in the Irish 
Church Act, and whether commutations 
of tithe rent-charges under the provi- 
sions of the Irish Church Act will all be 
calculated from one day, provided that 
there has been no unnecessary delay on 
the part of the persons commuting, and, 
if so, from what day ? 

Lorp DUFFERIN, in reply to the 
first Question of the noble Earl, said, 
that the subject referred to was under 
the consideration of the Government; 
but he thought that they would not be 
able to deal with it in the present Ses- 
sion. Two Bills relating to the subject 
had been introduced into the other House 
that Session; but he was instructed to 
say that neither of them proposed to 
solve the difficulty in a satisfactory man- 
ner. In regard to the second Question 
of the noble Earl he had to say that 
arrangements for the payment of the 
borrowed money by instalments would 
take effect on the 1st May preceding the 
day on which the application should 
have been made at the office of the 
Tithe Rent-charge Commissioners. 


NAVY—LOSS OF THE “MEGZRA.” 
QUESTION. 


Viscount MELVILLE rose to put a 
Question to Her Majesty’s Government 
on the subject of the loss of Her Ma- 
jesty’s troop-ship Megera. The noble 
Viscount said, it might be recollected that 
at an early part of the Session a discus- 
sion arose in the House of Commons as 
to the capacity of the Megara to under- 
take a sea voyage, it being then alleged 
that she leaked from stem to stern, and 
was altogether unfit to make the voyage 
for which she was destined. That state- 
ment was contradicted, and the Megara 
proceeded to Plymouth, making such a 
dreadful passage that her decks were 
completely covered with water. From 
Plymouth the Megera went to Queens- 
town, and the officer commanding the 
ship reported the state of the vessel to 
the Admiral there, representing that the 
water was passing over the main-deck, 
that the ports leaked, and that the dis- 
comfort on board was very great. The 
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Admiral, under these circumstances, in- 
spected the vessel, and ordered 100 tons 
of her stores to be discharged from her, 
with a view to lightening her. It ap- 
peared that in 1866 Mr. Reed inspected 
the Megera, and it was reported from 
Woolwich that she might be seaworthy 
for eighteen months or two years, and 
for only short service, and not for a dis- 
tant voyage. At the time when the com- 
plaints to which he had referred were 
made, Mr. Baxter—who, it had been 
stated, was responsible, and not the First 
Naval Lord, for the administration of 
the Navy in the absence of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty—declared that 
the statement of the unseaworthiness of 
the Megera was totally untrue. How- 
ever, the result was now known, and it 
appeared that the vessel was excessively 
worn out, and had on board some- 
where about 300 seamen and officers be- 
yond her regular crew at the time of the 
disaster. The number of men was alto- 
gether beyond what she was calculated 
to carry, and it now appeared that a 
report was made to the effect that her 
boilers were only fit for service for one 
year. Notwithstanding that report, she 
was sent out on a long voyage, in the 
course of which she somehow or other 
sprang a leak, and the crew and passen- 
gers were cast upon a volcanic island, 
with what means of subsistence he did 
not know. He had seen a letter in the 
newspaper stating that there was plenty 
of fish there and hot water to cook them 
in, and he hoped to hear that that state- 
ment was accurate. He should like to 
know who signed the order, and who was 
responsible for this vessel being sent to 
sea. On the occasion of a Court Martial 
being held on account of the loss of the 
vessel, their Lordships were aware that it 
was not the persons who sent the vessel to 
sea who were tried, but it was the unfor- 
tunate officer commanding the ship who 
was made to suffer all the obloquy, an- 
noyance, and expense, attached to a trial 
by Court Martial. He should be glad 
to know what was the condition of the 
unfortunate crew and passengers, and 
what steps had been taken to relieve 
them ? 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN ad- 
mitted the extreme gravity of the matter 
brought under their Lordships’ notice, 
and if he did not discuss it at great 
—. it was because their Lordships 
had an opportunity of seeing all the 
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documents connected with it in the news- 
papers of that morning. But the Admi- 
ralty were not in a position to form a 
proper opinion as to the causes of the dis- 
aster which befell the vessel. On the 13th 
of January the Admiralty telegraphed 
to Sheerness to ascertain whether, if the 
Megara were wanted for nine months’ 
service, she was in a fit state to under- 
take it, and what time would be required 
before she could receive her crew and a 
large body of supernumeraries. She 
had on board 342 men, and more than 
once she had carried about 400 men, and 
one occasion 424, and therefore could not 
be said to be excessively overloaded. On 
the 17th of January the Megera was re- 
ported to be a good seaboat, and, al- 
though more than 20 years old, sound 
and strong, her boilers, however, being 
described as only fit for one year’s ser- 
vice. On the 23rd of January the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Sheerness was asked 
whether she could take 300 men, and he 
replied that she could, and 350 tons of 
stores. The Commander-in-Chief at 
Queenstown telegraphed stating that the 
Megera had put into that port in conse- 
quence of leaking from her main-deck 
He was afterwards directed to 


ports. 
use his discretion in lightening the ves- 
sel, and, having taken out 127 tons from 
the 850 on board, and landed four of 
the officers who were proceeding in her, 
he reported that she was fit to undertake 
the service on which she had been or- 


dered. Admiral Codrington was also 
requested to report upon certain state- 
ments which had appeared in the news- 
papers, and said he had heard nothing 
about the alleged leaking or unsea- 
worthiness of the vessel. When the 
cargo had been removed, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Queenstown tele- 
graphed—‘‘ Shall she proceed?” and 
the Admiralty replied—“ Certainly, if 
you approve.” It was not correct to 
suppose that the draught of water of 
the Megera on this occasion—16°6 for- 
. ward and 17-1 aft—was greater than it 
had been on many previous occasions ; 
and as to the two defects which had been 
then brought to the notice of the Admi- 
ralty—leakage at the main-deck ports 
and the presence of too much cargo— 
both were dealt with, and it was with 
the approval of the officer commanding 
at Queenstown that the Megera finally 
went to sea. Of course, such a matter 
as the sufficiency of the iron plates of 
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the vessel could not be examined by the 
Commander-in-Chief there, who would 
naturally look to the Construction de- 
partment of the Admiralty at the port 
from which the ship sailed. 127 tons 
were taken out of the ship at Queens- 
town, three more at Ascension, and 55 
at the Cape. The vessel could not, 
therefore, have been too deep in the 
water when she left the Cape. As to 
the general character of the ship before 
her employment upon this service, the 
Admiralty had reports since 1865 from 
three captains and two staff commanders, 
who all agreed that she seemed to be 
strong and well-built, and that she was 
a good seaboat in heavy weather. The 
last of these reports was given in 1870. 
Admiral Forbes and the captain super- 
intendent at Sheerness both said they 
had not the slightest doubt as to her 
seaworthiness, and should have no objec- 
tion to take a voyage in her themselves, 
Of her seaworthiness no doubt appeared 
to have ever been entertained. The noble 
Viscount had asked what amount of pro- 
visions the Megera was likely to have on 
board when she left the Cape. The 
vessel was well provisioned when she 
left Queenstown ; she would replenish at 
the Cape, and would probably then have 
as much as when she left Queenstown. 
She had also on leaving Queenstown her 
full complement of coals, and would 
take in more at Ascension and the Cape, 
so that she would probably have her full 
complement on leaving the Cape. The 
noble Viscount had asked who signed 
the order sending her to sea. He could 
not undertake to say with precision, and 
thought he had better defer an answer 
to this Question. The Admiralty caleu- 
lated that assistance would reach the 
crew on the 24th of this month, at which 
time it was expected the Rinaldo would 
reach the island from Singapore with 
provisions; but in any case the Penin- 
sular and Oriental steamer Malacca would 
arrive at St. Paul’s from Hong Kong on 
the 29th, so that help would certainly 
arrive at about the end of the month. 
Fortunately, in addition to her own sails, 
there were on board other sails for ves- 
sels on the Australian station, so that 
the belief at the Admiralty was that the 
officers and seamen would find no want 
of canvas under which to encamp. The 
important point in connection with the 
unseaworthiness of the vessel was the 
thinness of the plates, and Mr. Reed 
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had written a letter in which he stated 
that in 1866 he inspected the Megera, 
and reported her fit for 18 months’ ser- 
vice, after certain repairs were executed, 
arguing that the Admiralty ought, there- 
fore, to have understood that, at the 
end of the period thus mentioned, the 
Meera was not fit to be retained any 
longer in the service. Now, it frequently 
happened that estimates were made for 
the repairs of vessels, and it was said 
that they would be serviceable for a 
certain time; but when that time had 
expired the ship was not condemned, she 
was put into dock and again reported 
on; and it was not till then that the 
question was discussed whether she was 
or was not worn out. On this particular 
occasion the officers at Woolwich sent in 
a supplementary estimate amounting to 
£250, reporting the bottom to be in good 
condition, and the plates there three- 
eighths of an inch thick, but adding 
that the plates between wind and water 
all round the vessel were very thin, and 
that although the officers considered she 
would, with the repairs recommended, 
be fit for temporary service, she would 
require to be doubled in the parts above 
named. That was the report to the 
Constructor’s department from Wool- 
wich, and upon it the Chief Constructor 
reported that he had made a careful ex- 
amination of the ship, and was of opinion 
that this supplementary estimate should 
be allowed, as the ship might remain 
fit for service for eighteen months or two 
years longer when repaired. Mr. Reed 
did not say that at the end of that period 
she would be unfit for further service, 
and at the end of that term, in the 
natural course of things, the vessel would 
be reported on again. What happened ? 
Did Mr. Reed, at the end of 1868, call 
the attention of the Admiralty to the 
fact that she was not fit for service any 
longer, and ought to be condemned ? 
Not at all. In 1868 the Megera went 
from Devonport to Rio, from Rio to 
Ascension ; again from Plymouth to Rio, 
and from Rio to Ascension. In 1869 
she went from England to Rio, from Rio 
to the Falkland Islands and Ascension, 
and also went to Sierra Leone. In 1870 
an estimate was sent from Sheerness for 
her repair, and £954 was asked for, the 
officers at Sheerness reporting that the 
vessel required to be docked, and that 
her bottom was said to be very thin in 
many places. They were asked to revise 
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their estimate, which was thought alarge- \' 
one. They did so, and then repo 
that the bottom was in a better condition 
than was expected, so that they wonld 
be able to reduce the estimate to £787, 
and that reduced estimate was approved 
by Mr. Reed. In 1870 the Megera came 
into collision with another vessel. Again 
Mr. Reed directed repairs, and from 
Sheerness the report came that there 
were no defects in her machinery, and 
that she was ready for another year’s 
service ; and, in fact, in the course of 
1870 she made several voyages to and 
from Malta. It was much to be regretted 
that the attention of the Admiralty was 
not specifically called to the report of 
the Sheerness officers upon which Mr. 
Reed said that, if certain repairs were 
executed, the Megara would be fit for 
18 months’ service. It was also to be 
regretted that this report was never 
mentioned between 1866 and 1870, 
during all which years the attention of 
the Admiralty was called on no one oc- 
casion to the fact that her plates were 
thin. No doubt a Court Martial would 
be held upon Captain Thrupp; but it 
had been already stated in ‘another 
place” that a most strict inquiry would 
be made into this most unusual and ex- 
traordinary calamity. Of course, at pre- 
sent nothing could be known with cer- 
tainty as to the cause; but assuming 
that a hole had come in the centre of 
one of the plates of the vessel, that was 
a most unprecedented circumstance, and 
would form the subject of a most careful 
and considerate investigation. Until, 
however, they knew with certainty what 
had caused the leak and the loss of the 
vessel, it would not be right to indulge 
in conjectures. He had now stated the 
facts of the case exactly as they were in 
the possession of the Admiralty, and in 
due time he would be prepared to defend 
the course which they had pursued. In 
conclusion, he had simply to ask their 
Lordships to suspend their judgment, 
for they were as yet unacquainted with 
the actual circumstances which had led 
to the loss of the ship. It must be 
borne in mind that the report of 1866 
related to the plates which were near 
the water-line, and he thought it might 
be assumed that the defect had occurred 
somewhere near the bottom of the vessel. 
If it had occurred near the water-line 
it would in all probability have been 
remedied in some such way as to enable 
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her to proceed on her voyage, unless, 
indeed, it happened to be of a very se- 
rious character. 
Tue Durst or RICHMOND thanked 
the noble Earl for the candid and 
straightforward manner in which he had 
answered the Questions which had been 
ut to him by his noble Friend (Viscount 
elville.) He did not, he might add, 
propose on the present occasion to enter 
into a discussion on the supposed or pro- 
bable cause of the very lamentable ac- 
cident which had befallen the Megera. 
He must, however, observe that he 
thought the conduct of the Admiralty— 
he would not say what part of it—was 
most unsatisfactury as regarded that 
ship. He had not read anything which 
had been published in the newspapers 
on the subject, so that he could comment 
with the utmost impartiality on the 
statement which their Lordships had just 
heard. According to the noble Earl’s own 
showing, the Megera had been examined 
in 1866, and was then reported to be 
capable of eighteen months’ or two years’ 
service with repairs. That would bring 


her down to the middle of 1868, and she 
afterwards performed voyages in various 
parts of the globe, and the noble Earl 


had read several reports to show that up 
to 1870 she was considered to be sea- 
worthy. In 1870, however, so far as he 
could see, was to be found the origin of 
the whole mischief. In that year a 
report was sent to the Admiralty de- 
scribing certain defects in her, it being 
stated, among other things, that she was 
thin in various places. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN: It 
was said that her bottom was stated to 
be very thin in various places; but that 
when she was put into dock it was 
found to be better than had been ex- 
pected. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND observed 
that the impression which had been con- 
veyed to him by the statement of the 
noble Earl was that a report had been 
sent into the Admiralty to the effect that 
‘the vessel was believed to be thin in 
various places. That being so, an esti- 
mate was made for her repair, but that 
estimate was pronounced to be excessive. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN: It 
was simply ordered to be re-considered. 

Toe Duxe or RICHMOND: But 
with a view, he apprehended to its being 
reduced, not increased. The estimate 
was reduced and the repairs were ef- 
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fected, and then she was looked upon ag 
being capable of doing only one year’s 
service. Now, that he regarded as an 
unfortunate circumstance, and as one 
which might perhaps have led to the 
disaster which their Lordships and the 
country now so much deplored. 
Viscount HALIFAX pointed out 
that the estimate was reduced in 1870 
because it was found that the whole of 
the repairs for which it had been made 
were not necessary. When the vessel 
was taken into dock it was discovered 
that her bottom was in a much better 
condition than had been expected, and 
she was, after the repairs had been ex- 
ecuted, reported to be fit for special 
service and quite seaworthy. It was, of 
course, impossible at the present to say 
what the precise cause of the accident 
was, and he hoped their Lordships 
would therefore suspend their judgment. 
Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
it was quite clear the Megera was a sus- 
pected vessel in 1870, and that when it 
was reported that her bottom was thin, 
and an estimate was sent in for the pur- 
pose of repairing it, the officers of the 
department were instructed to re-con- 
sider that estimate. He must also re- 
mark that throughout the course of the 
discussions on the subject the duty of the 
Government, or the responsible officers 
of the Crown, appeared to be thrown on 
the irresponsible or permanent officers. 
The Government tried to defend them- 
selves by referring to the reports of 
competent men, on whose advice they 
contended they were bound to rely. The 
weakness of that defence would, how- 
ever, be at once perceived when it was 
remembered how matters really stood. 
The permanent officers were made dis- 
tinctly to understand that they must re- 
consider their original estimate; it was 
re-considered, and a year after a hole 
was found in the bottom of the ship. 
Of course the work might be done ata 
cheaper rate and yet done well; but it 
was not at all improbable that the re- 
ports of the officers were biassed by the 
knowledge that they would best please 
their superiors by reducing the estimate. 
The case, indeed, afforded another in- 
stance of that false economy which, at 
an early period of their existence, the 
Government deemed it necessary to pur- 
sue. He could not help thinking that 
the course of retrenchment on which 
they had entered in consequence of the 
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pledges which had been given when 
they were last before the country had 
liad a very injurious effect on the two 
services, the Megera being one of the 
subjects on which they operated. It 
was but too probable that the political 
necessities of noble Lords opposite in 
1868, and the unfortunate policy which 
resulted from them, were the causes 
which led to the present disaster. 

Tue Kart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
the original estimate for repairing of 
the Megara was £954, and the revised 
estimate £787, and the noble Marquess 
assumed that the small difference be- 
tween these two sums led to the loss of 
the Megera. 


ELECTIONS (PARLIAMENARY AND 
MUNICIPAL) BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 
FIRST READING. NOTICE. 


Bill brought from the Commons; 
read 1°. 

Tae Kart or SHAFTESBURY: I 
beg to give Notice that on the Motion 
for the second reading of this Bill I 
shall move that it be read a second time 
that day six months. I shall do so, not 
on the merits of the question, but be- 
cause the Bill comes up to us at a time 
of the year when it is impossible we can 
give it fair consideration. 


Bill to be read 2* on Thursday next. 
(No. 308.) 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
till Thursday next, a quarter 
before Five o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 8th August, 1871. 


MINUTES.]}—Surrry—considered in Committee 

—Army Estimates—Navy Estimates, 
Resolutions [August 7] reported. 

Pustic Birts— Second Reading—Bishops Resig- 
nation Act (1869) Perpetuation * [283]; Ele- 
mentary Education Act (1870) Amendment 
(No. 8)* [286]; Church Building Acts Amend- 
ment * [285]. 

Committee — Report — Union of Benefices Acts 
Amendment * [264]; Metropolis Water (No. 2) 
(re-comm.) * Ladle 

Considered as amended—Merchant Shipping Acts 
Amendment * [276]. 
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Third Reading—Elections (Parliamentary and 
Municipal) [282]; Epping Forest * [224], and 


sed. 
ithdrawn — Registration of Voters (No. 2) 
(re-comm.) * [266]. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


IRELAND—TELEGRAPH EXTENSION IN 
CORK COUNTY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether he has 
seen a report of the proceedings of the 
Grand Jury of the county of Cork, which 
statesthatthat body required thatthe Sur- 
veyors of the county should be paid by 
the Post Office department for inspecting 
the poles on which Telegraph Wires had 
been erected, in consequence of which 
Mr. Yates, who represented the Post 
Office authorities, stated ‘‘ that the gen- 
tlemen who came to that decision may 
look on the extension of Telegraphy in 
the county of Cork as closed;’’ and if 
such report is correct ; and, if it is, had 
the Grand Jury the right to pass such a 
resolution; and, whether they had or 
not, what action does he intend to take 
in the matter ? 

Mr. MONSELL: Sir, the Grand Jury 
of Cork have decided, apparently in op- 
position to the opinion of their foreman 
and of a considerable minority of the 
Grand Jury, that their surveyors should 
inspect our telegraphs on the common 
roads in the county of Cork. We hold 
that this inspection by their surveyors is 
altogether unnecessary either for the 
public service or for the protection of the 
public. The Grand Jury have also de- 
cided that we shall pay for the inspection 
which we do not want, and which we 
hold to be unnecessary. As a matter of 
course, and as their foreman stated after 
they had passed the resolution, their 
resolution must be regarded merely as 
an expression of opinion on their part, 
and is not in any way binding on the 
Department. We shall not recognize 
the necessity for an inspection of our 
lines by their surveyors, and we shall 
not agree to pay their surveyors any- 
thing for the work which we do not re- 

uire to be done. The consent of the 

rand Jury to the erection of telegraph 
lines on the common roads in Cork is re- 
quired ; and if in future we require to 
obtain this consent, we shall apply to the 
Grand Jury for it. If they do not give 
us the consent, on them, and not on us, 
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will rest any blame that may accrue 
from the non-erection of the telegraph 
lines which we desire to erect. Up to 
the present time we have their consent 
for the erection of all the lines that we 
at this moment contemplate erecting. It 
rests with the Grand Jury of Cork to 
say whether the extension of the tele- 
graphs in the county of Cork beyond the 
limits at present contemplated by the 
Department shall or shall not be made ; 
and, as it is for the benefit of the county 
of Cork and not for the benefit of the 
Government that these extensions are 
projected, we cannot doubt for one 
moment that the consent of the Grand 
Jury will be given when it is asked for. 


MARRIAGE LAW.—QUESTION. 


Sm DAVID WEDDERBURN asked 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether his at- 
tention has been directed to the report of 
a case recently decided in the Court for 
Divorce and Matrimonial Causes, that of 
‘Smith v. Reeves falsely called Smith,” 
in which decree of nullity of marriage 
was pronounced because the bans had 
been published in the name of John 
Smith, the plaintiff’s real name being 
John James Smith; whether such a 
state of the Law does not appear to him 
to demand reform; and, whether the in- 
tervention of the Law Officers of the 
Crown as public prosecutors is not called 
for in such cases, when the misrepresen- 
tation of the name has been made wil- 
fully, and for the purpose of conceal- 
ment ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL, in 
reply, said, he fancied there must be 
some inaccuracy in the recital given in 
the Question; but he admitted that our 
Marriage Law required re-consideration, 
and for his views on the subject he would 
refer the hon. Member to a speech two 
Sessions ago by the hon. and learned 
Member for Richmond (Sir Roundell 
Palmer), in the greater part of which he 
_ entirely concurred. As to the interven- 
tion of the Law Officers of the Crown 
in such a case as that named, the Law 
Officers were not public prosecutors; a 
Bill had been introduced to make the 
Attorney General one, but it had not 
passed. All Government prosecutions 
were instituted by the Home Office, and 
not by the Law Officers of the Crown. 


Mr. Nonsell 
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PRISON MINISTERS BILL.—QUESTION, 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
he intends to proceed with the Prison 
Ministers Bill at this late period of the 
Session; and, if so, if he would state to 
the House the considerations which in- 
duce him to consider the measure as 
urgent? 

Mr. BRUCE said, the second reading 
of the Bill was down for Monday, when 
he hoped to have an opportunity of 
bringing it on. The urgency of the 
case depended upon those general con- 


siderations ‘of justice, mercy, and hu- © 


manity which induced the House some 
years ago to pass a measure on this sub- 
ject that was undoubtedly imperfect. A 
Committee of the House had recom- 
mended an extension of the Act; the 
other House had approved such exten- 
sion by passing this Bill; and he hoped 
this House would pass it too. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, I wish for 
one moment to allude to a matter con- 
nected with the passage of this Bill 
through the House which has been 
touched upon by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire, 
and commented upon by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister. The 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury admitted that he had 
threatened this House with a change of 
its forms in consequence of the conduct 
of hon. Members who sit principally on 
this side of the House, and I desire to 
eall the attention of the House to the 
particular occasion on which the menace 
was used. How the right hon. Gentle- 
man is to change the forms of the House 
without its consent, I know not; unless 
it is through the absolute command 
which he supposed he could exercise 
over the majority, but that menace was 
made, Sir, before the Bill went into Com- 
mittee. And what was the occasion on 
which it was made? By some arrange- 
ment there was no debate on the second 
reading of this Bill. There were some 
hon. Members, however, including the 
Member for the Eastern Division of the 
West Riding (Mr. Fielden) and myself, 
with other hon. Members of this side of 
the House, who desired to take part in 
the debate, and we adopted a perfectly 
legitimate means of procuring a debate 
upon the principle of the Bill, but then 
the First Lord of the Treasury rose and 
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threatened to change the forms of the 
House, unless we consented to yield our 
privileges. Seeing, then, that our dis- 
cussions were commenced in Committee 
with a threat like this hanging over us, 
Task whether it is not almost inevitable 
that certain feelings should enter into 
the discussion of every clause, and that 
Members should insist upon discussing 
the clauses, and endeavour not only to 
amend the form of the Bill, and thus to 
save the credit of the House, but also 
strive to vindicate the independence of 
the great body of Members of this 
House against an attempt at coercion I 
really think without parallel, far more 
audacious than the examples of coercion 
which have been adduced by the hon. 
Member ‘for Merthyr Tydvil (Mr. H. 
Richard), on the part of the Court of 
Chancery over the tenants and farmers 
in Wales. I wish to call the attention 
of the House to this. I am weary of 
hearing hon. Members opposite pro- 
claiming that the establishment of secret 
voting is to be the foundation of free- 
dom. Why, this Bill has been canvassed 
and commented upon in the United 
States, and the Americans say that its 
stringent provisions, its attempts to en- 
foree secrecy, are of such a character 
that they would not be submitted to by 
the people of the United States, who 
would consider such provisions a gross 
infraction of their freedom. I would 
advert to another circumstance, I ad- 
verted to this yesterday, but it was in a 
very thin House. It is well known that 
in the United States a system of coercion 
is practised under the Ballot, and more 
effectually practised when the Ballot has 
been most secret than when it has been 
most open. Under that system whole 
sections of voters are coerced into voting 
not only for an individual candidate, but 
for an entire list of candidates, which 
often include amongst them persons to 
whom they have the greatest objection. 
That is a known fact. It is admitted in 
the document which I read to the House; 
and to tell me that we are to promote 
the real freedom of the subject by adopt- 
ing a system fraught with this covert 
coercion, which compels men to vote for 
candidates by the ticket or in the lump, 
is nothing else than to insult the under- 
standing of those who know that this 
House has, by the measures it has 
adopted to secure purity of election, 
secured freedom, as far as it is possible 
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to do so, in the election of Members of 
this House. With the view I suppose, 
however, of counteracting this American 
system of coercion what do we find in 
this Bill? We find that the regulations 
which are rendered necessary by its im- 
perfect form and want of adequate de- 
tails, are all to be made by a political 
officer of the Crown, a distinguished 
Member of this House, who must be a 
artisan. Nay, it may be that the 
ecretary of State, in'whom this vast dis- 
cretionary power of making rules which 
are to have the force of law, will be a 
Peer; and I ask whether a greater in- 
fraction of the whole system by which 
the freedom of election to this House 
has been secured, can be contemplated 
than is contemplated by the clause which 
enables a Secretary of State, it may be 
a Peer, and certainly a partisan, to frame 
rules which are to have the force of law 
in regulating the returns of Members to 
this House. I am sorry that what I 
said yesterday on this subject does not 
appear to have reached the public ; but 
I will take care that it shall reach the 
public. The House of Lords has re- 
cently had experience of a rough exer- 
cise of the Prerogative, and when we 
hear ambiguous threats held out against 
that branch of the Legislature, if it exer- 
cises an independent judgment, follow- 
ing upon menaces to this House, I call 
upon the Peers, as I call upon every 
Member of this House, and every citizen, 
to repudiate this Bill, and thus secure 
the independence of both branches of 
the Legislature, which I hold to be 
deeply imperilled by the character of 
this Bill, which, in examination in the 
United States, has been condemned as 
containing provisions which the Repub- 
licans of that country would never sub- 
mit to. I entertain a strong objection 
to the whole system of secrecy, because it 
tends only to promote the action of faction 
underground ; secrecy is everywhere and 
always the forerunner of despotism, the 
recursor of a loss of freedom. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the Bill stood 
for consideration on Monday next, and 
therefore it could not be discussed now. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was 
speaking of the manner in which the 
Order of the House had been used. The 
Bill was brought from the Lords on the 
27th of March, it was printed on the 
30th, and that morning at 3 o’clock the 
second reading was deferred for the 14th 
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time: He was sure, from observations 
which had fallen from the Secretary of 
State, that he had postponed the Bill 
intentionally until a great number of 
Members had left town. He moved the 
adjournment of the House. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he rose to offer 
further justification of the Question he 
had addressed to the Home Secretary. 
The considerations of humanity and jus- 
tice pleaded by the right hon. Gentleman 
would be appreciated when it was re- 
membered that a Return presented to 
that House showed that only 4 per cent 
of the Roman Catholic prisoners wished 
to have the ministrations, or, in other 
words, the control, of their priests. The 
Bill, therefore, was brought forward not 
on behalf of the prisoners, but solely on 
behalf of the priesthood. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was expecting too much indulgence. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, his observa- 
tions bore directly upon the very words 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 


tary of State’s reply. The conduct of] 


the Government with regard to this Bill 
was calculated to lower the character of 
the House and to deprive them of that 
moral influence and authority which were 
so beneficial in their legislation. 

Mr. COLLINS said, as one who sup- 
ported the first Prison Ministers Bill, 
and in the West Riding had voted for 
the appointment of a Roman Catholic 
chaplain, he thought the House had 
some reason to complain of the post- 
ponement of a Bill of this magnitude, 
which involved the important principle 
of substituting compulsion for permis- 
sion. 

Mr. HEYGATE said, that he, too, 
supported the original Prison Ministers 
Bill. He thought the Bill was one 
which could not be properly considered 
at the fag end of the Session. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


- DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH PERSIA. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. EASTWICK asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, in accordance with the Recom- 
mendation of the Select Committee on 
the Diplomatic Service, it is intended to 
transfer the superintendence of our rela- 
tions with Persia to the India Office, or 
if not, to reduce the amount paid by 
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India towards the expenses of the Mis. 
sion at Teheran ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: No decision, Sir, 
has as yet been arrived at with respect 
to the important subject mentioned by 
the hon. Member; but I can repeat the 
assurance I gave a few weeks ago, that 
the various recommendations made by the 
Select Committee on the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice will receive during the Recess the 
careful consideration of the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 


PARLIAMENT—PROROGATION, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BOWRING asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he is prepared 
to advise Her Majesty not to prorogue 
Parliament until ample time has been 
given to the House of Lords for the 
fullest consideration of the provisions of 
the Ballot Bill, which, after Seventy Divi- 
sions in its favour in this House, is about 
to be submitted to their Lordships ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: I rise, Sir, on a 
point of Order with reference to this 
Question. It is not the custom of the 
House of Commons to describe the House 
of Peers as ‘‘their Lordships,” and I very 
much object to the language in which 
the Question is put... 

Mr. BOWRING said, that the words 
‘“‘in another place” were originally in- 
serted in the Question. No objection to 
those words was raised when he handed 
it in to the Clerk at the Table. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am un- 
willing to interfere with the discussion 
of the grave point of Order raised by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, par- 
ticularly as I do not perfectly well under- 
stand it. But with regard to the Ques- 
tion itself what I have to say is this. 
We are about to proceed to the third 
reading of the Elections (Parliamentary 
and Municipal) Bill, and it is supposed 
that that will be disposed of to-day, and 
the Bill sent to the House of Lords. The 
state of business in Parliament is now such 
astoenableustoform approximately some 
ideaof, though not to state with certainty, 
the time at which the Prorogation will take 
place. At any rate, it is such as to en- 
able the Government to form an idea of 
the minimum period which must elapse 
before we can advise Her Majesty to 
prorogue Parliament, quite without re- 
ference to the reception of the Elections 
Bill in the House of Lords. I may say 
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in answer to my hon. Friend that I see 
no likelihood whatever that we can ad- 
vise Her Majesty in the present state of 
business to prorogue Parliament until 
ample time, so far as we are able to 
judge, has been given to the House of 
Lords for the fullest consideration of the 
provisions of the Ballot Bill. When I 
use the expression ‘“‘ample time,” of 
course I have no means of judging what 
time is likely to be required, except that 
which the public have; but it seems to 
me quite sufficient after observing from 
the records of the House of Lords the 
time which they have generally thought 
it necessary to spend on Bills which in 
importance and difficulty may fairly be 
compared to this. 


NAVY—TURRET SHIPS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SAMUELSON asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether the 
experiments in 1865 with 250 1b shot 
against the turrets of the Royal Sove- 
reign were deemed to be conclusive as 
to the efficiency of revolving turrets under 
fire; whether there is not information to 
show that the turrets of several of the 
American monitors were so injured by 
the fire of the Confederate batteries as to 
become unworkable; whether it is not 
true that both Mr. Reed and Sir Spencer 
Robinson adopted the system of revolv- 
ing turrets with reluctance ; and, whether 
any further experiments are in contem- 
plation against revolving turrets, in situ 
with the heavy ordnance introduced into 
the Navy since 1865, before the nume- 
rous turret ships now building are al- 
lowed to be completed ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN replied that the effi- 
ciency of a turret depended on two con- 
siderations—first, that it should not be 
penetrated by projectiles ; and, secondly, 
that it should be able to revolve under 
all circumstances. As regards the pene- 
trability of the turrets, he believed the 
experiments had been satisfactory. These 
experiments had been continued, and at 
Shoeburyness lately further experiments 
were made to test the penetrability of 
turrets with the newest and the heaviest 
guns. With regard, however, to the pos- 
sibility of a turret being in the course 
of an action jammed by projectiles, it 
could not be said with certainty that the 
experiments of 1865 had been conclusive. 
There was doubtless a possibility that if a 
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projectile struck a turret in action under 
certain circumstances the turret might 
be jammed, and this was one of the 
points which ought to be considered 
when comparing turret ships with broad- 
side ships. It was true that the turrets 
of several of the American monitors were 
so injured by the fire of the Confederate 
batteries as to become unworkable ; but 
at the present time our turrets were 
constructed on a different principle. In 
American ships the turret was placed 
upon a single spindle, the result being 
that the strain was very great, and that 
a comparatively slight shock might cause 
the turret to be jammed; but in the 
vessels now being constructed the turrets 
rested on a broad base and cone rollers, 
so that the weight was distributed over 
a great space. It would, therefore, re- 
quire a concurrence of extraordinary 
circumstances to jam the turret. The 
armour-plates, also, had been lowered 
another foot. If experiments were made 
it might perhaps be shown that a turret 
might, under some circumstances, be 
jammed. That difficulty had been faced, 
he believed, bythe Committee on Designs, 
and by all who had anything to do with 
turret ships; but they considered the 
chance of such a thing occurring to be 
very slight. There were 99 chances out 
of 100 that the danger would not arise ; 
while, on the other hand, the advantages 
possessed by turret ships were very great. 
It was not intended to make any new 
experiments, because none could be con- 
clusive without risking the destruction 
of one of the new turrets. As to the 
opinions of Mr. Reed and Sir Spencer 
Robinson, he would rather refer to the 
published views of those gentlemen than 
state what they were in answer to a 
Question. 


IRELAND— RIOTS IN PHENIX PARK, 
DUBLIN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether he sanctioned 
the issuing of the proclamation or no- 
tice signed Edward Hornsby, secretary 
of the Commissioners of Public Works, 
Ireland; and, if so, whether, being the 
only responsible Minister of the Crown 
in Ireland on Saturday last, the date of 
the issuing of the said proclamation or 
notice, he, as Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, is prepared to defend the conduct 
of the authorities and accept the respon- 
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sibility of the action taken thereon ; and, 
whether he is prepared to state in what 
capacity and under the provisions of 
what statute Edward Hornsby was au- 
thorized to issue instructions to the police 
to prevent the holding a public meeting 
convened for a legal purpose ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, the notice referred to by the hon. 
Member, as signed by the Secretary to 
the Board of Works in Ireland, was 
issued by direction of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and with my knowledge and con- 
currence. With reference to the other 
Questions put by the hon. Member, I 
may remark that the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny (Sir John Gray) has given 
Notice of his intention to call the atten- 
tion of the House on Friday next to the 
occurrences in Dublin on Sunday last; 
and it seems to me it would be desirable 
that I should postpone until then any 
further explanation, which, indeed, could 
hardly be given within the limits of a 
reply to a Question. I observe that the 


hon. Members for Dublin and Dundalk 
have also given Notice of their intention 
to ask Questions on the subject next 
Thursday, and I trust they will consider 


whether they will consent to postpone 
those Questions until the subject is dis- 
cussed on Friday. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HEYGATE asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether, before proceeding with the 
Committee on the Factories and Work- 
shops Amendment Bill, he will lay upon 
the Table of the House any Return in 
possession of the Government showing 
the number of Workshops which will 
come under the provisions of the Bill? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, a Return 
on the subject would be laid on the Table 
in the course of the day. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS BILL, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. COLLINS begged to ask the 
senior Member for Chelsea, Whether, 
looking to the period of the Session, it 
would not be advisable to withdraw the 
Registration of Voters Bill, with a view 
to introducing it early next Session ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, in re- 
ply, that when a few days back a similar 
Question was put to him, he had an- 


Mr, Callan 
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swered that the opposition to the Bill 
now being confined to points of detail, 
and the Bill already having passed 
through Committee, he hoped to be able 
to go on with it ; but, inasmuch as since 
that time he had not been able to find 
a day upon which to proceed with the 
Bill, he was compelled to withdraw it 
with a view to introducing it early next 
Session. 


ELECTIONS (PARLIAMENTARY AND 
MUNICIPAL) BILL—[Bru1 282.] 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Seeretary 
Bruce, The Marquess of Hartington.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Mr. DISRAELI: This, Mr. Speaker, 
is a Motion for the Third Reading of a 
Bill which has exercised a remarkable 
influence on the present Session of Par- 
liament. It is owing to this Bill that 
the course of procedure in this House 
has been, on the whole, one which every- 
body deplores, and which some persons 
look upon as disastrous. It is owing to 
this Bill that the House of Commons 
has been deprived of its highest political 
privilege and noblest function— that of 
controlling the expenditure of the public 
money. It is owing to this Bill that the 
Committee of Supply has been virtually 
closed during the whole Session of Par- 
liament to the representatives of the 
people. It is owing to this Bill that 
many measures of great importance and 
of probable advantage to the country 
have been stopped, and especially that 
course of legislation, in my opinion, much 
the most important, which concerns 
the health of the population, a subject 
which year after year has increased in 
significance, and which, I think, every 
reasonable man will, upon reflection, 
agree must be placed in the highest 
class of national interests, because, after 
all, if it be true, as some men of high 
scientific reputation have declared, that 
there is a physical degeneracy in the 
race of this country, immense responsi- 
bility rests upon Government and Par- 
liament, under these circumstances, if 
they omit to apply those remedies which 
wise and well-considered legislation would 
enable them to offer. All these objects 
have been lost in consequence of this 
Bill. 

I will enter into this question fairly, 
and I do not mean to say there may 
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not be reasons for introducing and pro- 
ceeding with this Bill, which reasons 
might have outweighed all those consi- 
derations to which I have referred. The 
Government have very frequently in- 
formed us what was the reason, the 
foremost and paramount reason, which 
induced them to introduce this Bill, and 
to persist in passing it through the House 
of Commons. The Minister in charge 
of the Bill (Mr. W. E. Forster) fre- 
quently—though not so frequently of 
late as in the earlier part of the pro- 
ceedings—took opportunities of inform- 
ing the House that the Government de- 
precated as much as we did the post- 

nement of important measures, many 
of which had been brought in by his 
own Colleagues, but that the unanimous 
voice of the constituencies must be 
listened to. That voice of the constitu- 
encies was alleged to be irresistible, and, 
consequently, it was necessary to bring in 
this Bill, which I will popularly describe, 
in accordance with the last definition of it 
by the Prime Minister himself, as a Bill 
for the introduction of secret voting. I 
confess I have always been sceptical in 
regard to the plea of the Government 
and that prime reason for introducing 
this measure. I had as much interest 
in the last General Election, probably, 
as any Gentleman in this House, and I 
aoe know as much of previous 

eneral Elections as most Members. I 
watched with vigilant anxiety the pro- 
ceedings at the last General Election, 
and certainly, although my information 
was obtained, as I thought, from the 
best quarters, and my own observations 
were unceasing, I had no idea till it was 
authoritatively announced by the Minis- 
ter in charge of the Bill that vote by 
ballot, or secret voting, or whatever 
other name may be popularly adopted, 
was the great issue upon which the voice 
of the country was asked, and upon 
which it decided. I was under the very 
contrary impression, and I took occasion 
to say so recently to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, although my statement was re- 
ceived with some scepticism. Upon sub- 
jects of this kind we ought to arrive at 
an accurate opinion respecting the feel- 
ing of the country, and when, therefore, 
we are told that this Bill has been in- 
troduced, and, as I think, prematurely 
pressed, because there was an irresistible 
demand for it on the part of the consti- 
tuencies, and because that desire could 
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not be gratified in the first two Sessions 
of this Parliament, as the House had to 
deal with still more imminent and im- 
portant subjects, it is just as well that 
we should arrive at as sound an opinion 
on the matter as the facts will permit. 
Now, Sir, my position is this—that there 
was no irresistible demand on the part 
of the country, as exhibited by the con- 
duct of the constituencies during the last 
General Election, on the subject of the 
Ballot. I will place before the House 
the result of my inquiries, which have 
been made in a manner whichI think both 
sides of the House will admit to be fair, 
and which I can assure them I intended 
to be fair. In the first place, I have 
had placed before me a complete collec- 
tion of the addresses of Members at that 
time. That collection has been made, 
and has been read by me recently with- 
out passion. I give credit for every Gen- 
tleman who in his address announced 
that he solicited the suffrages of the con- 
stituency he addressed on the ground of 
his being a supporter of the Ballot. It 
was, however, suggested to me that this 
would be a fallacious test, as many Gen- 
tlemen pledged themselves to their in- 
tended constituents in favour of the 
Ballot who did not express that opi- 
nion in their addresses. I have en- 
deavoured, with the help of those who 
have assisted me in this undertaking, 
to meet that suggestion, and accordingly 
we have examined, so far as we could, 
the speeches delivered by hon. Gentle- 
men to their constituents during the 
Elections. Itis true that there were can- 
didates who did not pledge themselves in 
their addresses in favour of the Ballot; 
but whether it was second thoughts, or 
whether it was considered wise and pru- 
dential to have a reserve, they did pledge 
themselves to the Ballot in their speeches 
to their constituents. I therefore give 
credit for those Members who, in their 
speeches to their constituents, declared 
themselves to be in favour of the Ballot. 
I have also put down as pledged to the 
Ballot every Member of the late Parlia- 
ment who was returned to the present 
Parliament and who had at anytime voted 
for the Ballot. I think the House will 
agree with me that these are elements 
for arriving at a conclusion that may be 
fairly accepted by the House. That they 
may be incomplete and even inaccurate 
in some instances I do not deny; but 
that inaccuracy and incompleteness are, 
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as compared with the general result, 
altogether trivial. And I think, there- 
fore, we may fairly conclude that the 
general result is one that we may confide 
in as emblematic of that irresistible de- 
mand of the constituencies which ren- 
dered it necessary that the Government 
should introduce this measure at the 
commencement of the Session, and ulti- 
mately persist in carrying it on to the 
great disturbance of Public Business and 
the great disadvantage of the State, ina 
manner also which, asI think, is not to 
the credit of the Government, and which, 
as they would have us believe—though 
I shall endeavour in the course of my 
observations to show that there is little 
foundation for the charge—is not for the 
credit of the House of Commons. Now 
what is the result of this analysis? We 
find that in England and Wales there 
were pledged to the Ballot under these 
three tests 1283 Members; in Scotland 
there were 16, and in Ireland 12, making 
in all 151, or not one-fourth of the 
House of Commons. And yet we have 
been assured, night after night—first of 
all, perhaps, with some bravado, but 
afterwards with an air of conviction— 
that it was on account of the irresistible 
demonstration of feeling at the last 
General Election, in consequence of an 
irresistible demand and an unmistakable 
tone in the voice of the constituencies, 
that this measure has been introduced, 
the introduction of which has proved so 
disadvantageous, as I think, to the 
public interests. 

On the ground, therefore, that there 
was no public exigency to justify its 
introduction, I regret that the Go- 
vernment took this course. But I re- 
gret it also on another ground; and 
that ground is that, in my mind, the 
public opinion of this country, and espe- 
cially the opinion of Parliament, was not 
sufficiently matured on this subject to 
allow us to deal with it with success and 
satisfaction. [‘‘Oh!”] Now, I know, 
for I have experienced it before, the 
‘ common-place outcry with which an ob- 
servation of that kindismet. ‘‘ What,” 
it is said, ‘“‘the opinion of Parliament 
not matured upon the question of the 
Ballot, which for 40 years has been 
before us? When should opinion be 
matured, if, under such circumstances, 
after such a period, and after such a 
trial, we have not arrived at the neces- 
sary ripeness for a practical solution ?” 


Mr. Disraeli 
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It is very true that for a considerable 
time— we will say some 35 or 40 
years — what is called the Ballot hag 
been a portion of the Parliamentary 
programme of many Sessions. But it 
has been a mere abstract and general 
question, a discussion of the comparative 
merits of open and secret voting—a 
question discussed like a school boy’s 
theme—ut declamatio fiat. But there 
never was any business underlying these 
discussions; nobody gave them any 
practical application. This is the first 
Parliament in which the question has 
been looked on practically, and it is the 
first Parliament in which the difficulties 
of the subject, when looked at closely, 
have become apparent. The moment 
you begin to examine the subject with a 
view to taking action upon it, you find 
how little experience you possess of the 
matter with which you are dealing, and 
that the matter itself is one of immense 
intricacy. Ido not know that I could 
present to the House a more satisfactory 
proof of that assertion than the fact that 
when we had read the Bill a second 
time —or rather upon a subsequent 
stage of the Bill, which both sides had 
agreed should be treated as equivalent 
to the second reading—a vast number 
of Amendments were immediately put 
upon the Notice Paper, by Members on 
both sides of the House, even before 
the House went into Committee. I 
had occasion this morning to look over 
the Parliamentary Paper which was 
delivered before we went into Com- 
mittee; in fact, the first Paper of Amend- 
ments that was circulated upon this 
Bill, and I observed that there were 110 
Amendments of which Notice was given 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite. Of course, 
from this side there was not a less num- 
ber, so that at the very beginning there 
were not less than 220 or 230 Amend- 
ments, fairly divided between Gentle- 
men on both sides of the House, and 
that number was afterwards considerably 
increased. With many of those Amend- 
ments I could not agree. Of several 
suggested on my own side of the House 
I could not approve, and from probably 
a much greater number of those pro- 
posed on the other side of the House I 
was a dissentient. But this I will say, 
speaking generally of all those Amend- 
ments, that they were essentially prac- 
tical Amendments; that they were criti- 


cisms which had fairly grown out of the 
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study of the Bill, and in the conscien- 
tious opinion of those who proposed 
them were suggestions which would 
benefit the Bill, and render it a more 
satisfactory and a more working scheme. 
For instance, I take the Amendments 
moved by the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
the Member for Bedford (Mr. Whit- 
bread.) He was a Member of the Select 
Committee, and not the least valuable 
Member of that Committee, upon the 
results of whose labours and researches 
this Bill was ultimately framed. The 
Member for Bedford gave notice of a 
considerable series of Amendments on 
many important points; amendments 
which, no doubt, from their peculiar 
character, must have led to consider- 
able discussion and remark. It can- 
not for a moment be supposed that a 
man like the Member for Bedford would 
propose Amendments on a subject of 
thig nature, which had so greatly en- 
gaged his attention, without a deep con- 
viction of the value of the suggestions 
which he had to make. If an hon. 
Member feels a conviction that his views 
on particular points of ‘projected legisla- 
tion are of such value as to justify him 
in giving notice of his intention to sub- 
mit them for our consideration, I am at 
a loss to understand by what casuistry a 
man thus circumstanced can feel justi- 
fied in withdrawing those Amendments 
from the consideration of the Committee, 
and so far permitting a measure that has 
been introduced to be carried through 
this House with all those crudities which 
he has discovered and criticised, and for 
which he himself has pointed out a 
remedy before it becomes the law of the 
land. Well, it was under these cir- 
cumstances, with a Bill before us upon 
which Amendments in great numbers 
had been proposed, equally by Gentle- 
men on both sides of the House, with 
the prospect, certainly, of great labours, 
but also with the consolatory and compen- 
satory prranes that we should, at least, 
have the advantage of a well-criticised 
and matured Bill, that we should have 
the benefit of the acumen and experience 
of Members of this House—it was under 
these circumstances that one of the most 
remarkable incidents that I can well re- 
collect in publie life occurred. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite the First 
Minister called together suddenly a 
meeting of his party. Now, when a 
Minister calls a meeting of his party, 
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something serious, of course, is intended ; 
and sometimes something serious has 
happened. They are expedients which 
no Leader of a party would lightly have 
recourse to; they are instruments only 
to be used in an exigency, and no doubt 
their effects are generally considerable. 
They are occasions when a Leader ap- 
peals to his party to support him with- 
out too severe a criticism on his public 
conduct. He acknowledges that in the 
difficult task of leading a party in the 
House of Commons he may have com- 
mitted errors, but the occasion has 
arrived when he must appeal to the 
sympathy of his supporters. And, ge- 
nerally speaking, a Leader who deserves 
to be a Leader would not under those cir- 
cumstances appealin vain. Nothing of 
this kind, so far as the circumstances 
have reached us, occurred on the present 
occasion. The hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were not incited to make speeches in 
favour of their Leader, but, on the con- 
trary, the right hon. Gentleman seems 
to have adopted as the foundation of the 
discipline of his party the principle of 
Pythagoras, that the basis of success 
was silence. I thought at the time that 
the prototype adopted by the right hon. 
Gentleman was not a happy one; be- 
cause, as far as we can have accurate in- 
formation of what occurred at so remote 
a period as that in which Pythagoras 
lived, it is understood that he was not a 
disciple of the Ballot. I believe the 
most learned commentators on his career 
are of opinion that he would not have 
supported this Bill— at least if his 
great apothegm be rightly interpreted 
—‘‘ Beware of beans.” It was quite 
clear that the opposition to the Bill, 
after this meeting of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s, would arise from two main 
causes. One was from the defects of the 
Bill itself, upon which the sense of the 
House had been expressed in the num- 
ber of Amendments equally proposed 
from both sides of the House; and, 
secondly, as a consequence of this Pytha- 

orean initiation, there would naturally 

e on this side of the House some feel- 
ing of resentment and some determina- 
tion to vindicate the constitutional privi- 
leges of the House of Commons. There- 
fore, it was quite clear that the right 
hon. Gentleman, in taking the course 
which he unfortunately adopted, took a 
course which rather tended to aggravate 
the Opposition which the defects of 
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the Bill would insure him from both 
sides of the House. 

In looking to the causes of that 
opposition which has led to such serious 
charges against the House of Com- 
mons by persons of authority I would 
call attention to this fact— that the 
Bill to the third reading of which we 
are now called on to agree had two 
principles or features which were en- 
tirely new. They were not included 
in the Bill of last year, and, as far 
as we know, those principles have al- 
ways been inexorably opposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government. The first was 
the guarantee of absolute secrecy. Now, 
that was a very grave matter. It 
could only be obtained by giving up 
all attempts at checking personation, 
and by announcing that absolute secrecy 
was of such importance in the opinion 
of the Minister that personation, as the 
lesser evil, must in future be allowed to 
pass with impunity. Well, that was a 
startling principle, and not being in- 
cluded in the late Bill, it was one which 
the right hon. Gentleman might suppose 
would occasion opposition. He might 


also have supposed—indeed he might 
have conceded—that this opposition was 


not in itself unreasonable, inasmuch as 
the Bill of the preceding year, brought 
in by his own Government, did not sanc- 
tion this principle of absolute secrecy, 
but did take measures, if possible, to 
baffle personation. Now, the second 
great and new feature in this Bill, which 
the right hon. Gentleman, I think, might 
have supposed was one which justified 
opposition and criticism, was that of 
charging the expense of elections upon 
the rates. He might have known that 
a large party in this House, if not the 
majority of the House, were opposed to 
a proposal which they believed to be 
equivalent to the introduction of the 
principle of the payment of Members. 
And he can hardly, I think, have failed 
to be aware that a considerable number 
of Members, even on his own side of 
‘the House, objected to this proposal on 
financial grounds, at a time especially 
when the burden on the rates of this 
country had become a grievance which 
it is impossible can be borne much longer 
without alleviation. Certainly, no wise 
Minister, I should think, would attempt 
to increase those burdens. Yet I be- 
lieve we have had three attempts to do 
so in the course of the present Session. 


Mr. Disraeli 
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I say, then, when you come to consider 
the opposition to this Bill, the Bill itself 
was so drawn that from its leading fea- 
tures it was impossible that many Amend- 
ments should not be made; and it is to 
me remarkable that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, under these circumstances, 
should have taken such an early oppor- 
tunity in the labours of the Committee 
to impute charges of faction to the only 
portion of the House which, in this 
early portion of the labours of the Com- 
mittee, could open their mouths upon 
the subject. 

If the House will permit me, and 
with what, taking into account the na- 
ture of the subject, I trust will prove 
to be considerable brevity, I propose 
upon the occasion. of the third read- 
ing of this Bill to try the justness of 
the charges—for they are very grave 
charges—which have been made. While 
the House was busied upon a measure 
which, whatever may be our opinion of 
its merits, all will agree to be one of 
primary importance, the Advisers of Her 
Majesty, night after night, have taken 
every opportunity of inveighing against 
the House of Commons because they 
were performing their duties as repre- 
sentatives of the people in criticising— 
not with any opposition to its principle, 
for we had got far {beyond that, and 
were in Committee upon the Bill, but in 
criticising the details of a measure in- 
volving matters of infinite intricacy, and 
of incalculable moment te the inte- 
rests of all classes of the people. It 
was in this state of affairs, to which we 
are not yet used—[ Mr. Guapstone here 
made some gesture.] The right hon. 
Gentleman smiles at my description; 
but before I end he will probably find 
that I shall touch upon some grave 
subjects which he will have to notice in 
a different vein. I will endeavour, if 
the House will allow me, to meet this 
accusation of the Government without 
equivocation. There were some Amend- 
ments of an important nature to this 
Bill, which were moved from the bench 
upon which I sit. The principal ones 
were those by which we proposed that 
there should be an increase of polling- 
places, and which provided for all the 
consequences of that principle being ac- 
cepted. The proposition was received 
coldly by the Government, but warmly 
by the House upon both sides, and 
was ultimately adopted by the Go- 
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yernment. Under these circumstances, 
I think the right hon. Gentleman, or 
the Minister in charge of the Bill, 
could not be justified for a moment 
in describing these suggestions as fac- 
tious. Then there were also the labours 
of a Gentleman who took a very active 
and most useful part in the criticisms on 
this Bill, and who, I believe, proposed 
more Amendments than any Member in 
the House—my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Chippenham (Mr. Goldney). 
Many of his Amendments were accepted 
by the Government, and all the Amend- 
ments which he proposed, though the 
justness of them might not be fully 
acknowledged by the Government, were 
admitted to be suggestions which de- 
served the utmost consideration. There 
were, however, other hon. Members, the 
justice of whose opposition was not as 
unequivocally acknowledged, and in con- 
sequence of whose conduct in this re- 
spect the House of Commons has been 
held up to public scorn. I refer— 
I will say it without the slightest re- 
serve—to the conduct of some hon. 
Friends of mine, and others who sit 
below the gangway on this side of the 
House. There is the hon. Member for 
York (Mr. J. Lowther), the hon. Mem- 
ber for Whitehaven (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck), and the hon. Gentleman 
who represents the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Beresford Hope). Seed 
That is exactly what I wanted ; I wante 

that cheer to show that I am justified 
in the observations that I am going to 
make of a vindicatory character. Ihave 
examined with impartiality—and it is 
possible to be impartial, even though 
one may be sitting on this bench—I 
have examined the conduct of these 
Gentlemen with reference to their Amend- 
ments, and to what occurred in this 
House upon them, and I will put briefly 
before the House what happened on the 
two most important questions that came 
before the Committee—that is to say, 
Clause 2, as to Nominations, and Clause 
3, as to Secret Voting. We were la- 
bouring upon Clause 2 for three Sit- 
tings—I will not say nights, because 
that is a well-understood Parliamentary 
phrase that in these days we ought to 
divest ourselves of—there were three 
Sittings in which my hon. Friends to 
whom I have referred took a leading 
part. And what occurred? For it is 
“Only after the event that we can take 
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general views. In the heat of details it 
is quite impossible to come to a just 
conclusion. There were, as I have said, 
three Sittings, in which we were em- 
ployed upon the clause as to nomina- 
tions. The clause completely broke down 
the first day. That was the first result 
of the critical examination of my hon. 
Friends. At the end of the first day, 
upon Sub-section 5, the Minister who 
had charge of the Bill acknowledged 
that difficulties had been started which 
he could not meet, and which required 
time for consideration. Accordingly, he 
himself moved to report Progress. Now, 
that is the first day of faction. I put it 
to the House—speaking with equal con- 
fidence to those who are opposite as to 
those who are behind me, whatever may 
be their opinion as to the merits of the 
measure itself, for it is the conduct of 
the House of Commons, and that alone, 
that I am now concerned to vindicate— 
I put it to the House of Commons whe- 
ther, so far as the first day of the three 
Sittings is concerned, what I have stated 
is not a complete vindication of the con- 
duct of my hon. Friends. Now, what 
of the other days? At the next Sitting 
the Minister who had charge of the Bill, 
which had broken down the first day, 
and who himself had been obliged to ask 
his own Committee to report Progress, 
brought forward a new proposal. What 
can be more natural than that the House 
should submit to severe analysis a clause 
suddenly substituted by a Minister for 
one that had been abandoned, when 
the substituted clause could have had 
only 24 hours’ consideration, or, indeed, 
only half that time; for we probably 
separated at 2 o’clock in the morning, 
and met again at 2 o’clock next day? 
This clause was submitted to most severe 
analysis. And what was the result? 
Amendments were brought forward by 
my hon. Friends to whom I have par- 
ticularly referred, and the clause was 
modified in deference to their Amend- 
ments. Now, is that faction? Of that 
second clause, Sub-section 7, as it now 
stands in the Bill, is entirely their Amend- 
ment ; and Sub-section 9 was struck out 
on the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Salford (Mr. Charley). This 
Clause 2 was substantially altered in 
Committee. Of 13 sub-sections, six 
were amended and two were struck out ; 
that occupied three days. And this is 
conduct which has been menaced by the 
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First Minster of the Crown. I.say that 
the whole House has been menaced. 
The right hon. Gentleman told us it 
would be necessary to deprive Parlia- 
ment of its privileges. [Mr. GuapsTonE: 
On what occasion?] I am quoting your 
own words. You said it would be ne- 
cessary to re-consider the privileges of 
Parliament. [Mr. Guapsrone: Not in 
reference to this Bill.] The right hon. 
Gentleman says he menaced us upon 
another Bill. The whole Session has 
been a Session of menace. I took a more 
charitable view of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s conduct than he does himself. 
Notwithstanding the interruptions of the 
First Minister, I must continue that vin- 
dication which is necessary, not merely of 
my political Friends, but of the House 
of Commons; and I would offer it as 
readily for hon. Gentlemen opposite if 
they were attacked, and if they would 
permit me to do so, as I do for those 
with whom I act. The reputation of 
the House of Commons is as dear to me 
as it is to them; I believe there is only 
one individual to whom it is not dear. 
I now come to the 3rd clause, which pro- 
vides for secret voting. It was dis- 
cussed during eight Sittings, from the 
11th to the 24th of July. No doubt the 
time of eight Sittings is much to give to 
a clause; but when you consider that 
this clause was the essence of the Bill, 
that it gave rise to considerations of the 
utmost importance, that on a right under- 
standing upon these points depended the 
success of the measure as regards its pas- 
sage through this House, and that the 
passing of the measure must be followed 
by very considerable consequences to the 
country, I think the House will agree 
with me that in the fact that the discus- 
sion of the clause occupied eight Sittings 
there is nothing in itself essentially ob- 
structive. Let us see what was done in 
those eight Sittings. I again refer par- 
ticularly to those Gentlemen who sit be- 
low the gangway on this side, and whose 
conduct with regard to the 2nd clause I 
think I have entirely vindicated. The 
hon. Member for York (Mr. J. Lowther) 
and others principally urged four objec- 
tions against this clause. They said, 
first, that if secret voting were to be 
adopted the form of the ballot used in 
Melbourne was preferable to that of 
South Australia; second, that the Go- 
vernment plan was so clumsy and in- 
tricate, that votes, even if electors were 
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not physically incapacitated, would be 
thrown away; third, that no proper 
provision was made to enable illiterate 
persons to vote; and, fourth, that per- 
sonation was, in fact, legalized. All the 
Amendments which were moved below 
the gangway on this side of the House 
were based upon these four principles. 
What was the result? A comparison of 
the amended with the original Bill will 
show that, of the 23 original sub-sec- 
tions, eight were amended and one was 
thrown out. And, what is not less im- 
portant, these admissions were made by 
the Government :—First, the Minister 
who had charge of the Bill acknowledged 
that his form of ballot paper would not 
do, and therefore he had to substitute a 
new form; second, that the votes of 
personators could not be removed from 
the poll; third, that illiterate persons 
could not vote with any certainty. If 
the Amendments founded upon the four 
objections I have stated had been carried 
the Bill was lost, and therefore the 
House, in forming an opinion as to the 
fruitfulness of the labours of the Com- 
mittee, must not dwell on the number of 
the Amendments that were defeated or 
were successful, because the existence 
of the Bill depended upon the questions 
involved. I say, considering that that 
clause was the vital clause of the Bill, 
when we find that the result of this 
criticism was that eight of the sub- 
sections were amended and one was 
thrown out, and that there were elicited 
these three important admissions, which 
were never acknowledged when we were 
discussing the Bill upon its principle— 
namely, that personation must be sub- 
mitted to with impunity, thet illiterate 
persons must take the chance of being 
disfranchised, and that the ballot paper, 
so carefully drafted by the Govern- 
ment, must be withdrawn, re-modelled, 
and re-constituted—all the labours of 
those eight Sittings were not fruitless, 
and the exertions that were made were 
not only justifiable, but were most 
laudable. 

Now, Sir, I have tested the conduct 
of the House of Commons upon this 
Bill, as far as wé have proceeded, 
I hope in an impartial manner. I 
have shown that the Amendments that 
were proposed on this bench were 
Amendments that the Government ac- 
cepted, and therefore, of course, there 
is no charge against us. I have par- 
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ticularly distinguished the Amendments 
of the hon. Member for Chippenham 
(Mr. Goldney) because it might have 
been said if I had mixed all the Amend- 
ments up together I was attempting to 
yeil the labours of my hon. Friend the 
Member for York (Mr. J. Lowther), and 
others below the gangway. I have 
tested, examined candidly and com- 
pletely, by an appeal to facts, by an 
analysis the accuracy of which cannot 
be questioned, and the fairness of which 
every candid and honourable mind can 
judge of, the conduct of these hon. Gen- 
tlemen with respect to the nomination 
and the secret voting clauses, and I ask 
the House whether I have not shown, 
not only that their conduct was justi- 
fiable, that they did their duty in a 
laudable manner, and that the result of 
their labours has been most beneficial 
and advantageous, but that they would 
have forfeited all claim to their character 
as independent Members of this House 
if they oe been frightened by the me- 
naces of the Minister, and had forborne 
to do their duty. These eight days spent 
upon the cardinal clause to introduce 
secret voting brought us up to the 27th 
of July; and on that day the Minister 
in charge of the Bill gave up several 
important clauses—[ Mr. W. E. Forster: 
Only two |—which I do not dwell upon 
in detail, because I have already tres- 
passed upon the House longer than I 
intended. On the 31st of July the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Minister—I 
forget whether in the morning or in the 
evening, one gets so.confused with these 
long and extra Sittings—threatened us 
with an autumnal Session. Now, Sir, I 
never took any part with respect to the 
intimations and insinuations upon that 
subject. I listened to them with much 
amazement ; and, in the midst of our arid 
and anxious labours, I confess there was 
a relief in watching the countenances of 
ingenuous Members on that side of the 
House. I never believed in an October 
Session; I believe very few Members 
did; I have no doubt the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Minister did, be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman, with 
his impetuous disposition, is the slave of 
passionate convictions. I have no doubt 
that at the moment he was perfectly 
sincere, and intended that we should 
have an autumnal Session ; but I looked 
upon that as only one of those nervous 
eccentricities which sometimes mar the 
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transcendent abilities of the right hon. 
Gentleman. I never thought it would 
come to anything serious. I thought 
that to adjourn Parliament towards the 
end of August, which it must have been 
under any circumstances, to meet again 
in October, when a jaded Ministry would 
meet a discontented House of Commons, 
involved a prospect which nc wise Mi- 
nister would precipitate. Well, on the 
31st of July, in the morning, we were— 
I will not say ‘‘ threatened,” because I 
understand there is an objection to the 
use of the word, but it was mentioned in 
a manner which might have frightened 
anyone who had not’ had some expe- 
rience of the House of Commons, that 
we were to have an October meeting ; 
and that was followed in the evening by 
a defeat of Ministers by an overwhelm- 
ing majority upon one of the most im- 
portant sections of the Bill. On the 
Ministry having been defeated in the 
evening, by this overwhelming majority, 
led by some of their own supporters, and 
after this terrible announcement in the 
morning of an autumnal Session, the 
right hon. Gentleman rose; and almost 
for the first time in my life, sitting op- 
posite to him, I felt frightened out of 
my senses, and almost thought we were 
going to have an autumnal Session ; but, 
on the contrary, the right hon. Gentle- 
man, meek as a lamb, and in a commend- 
able tone, complimented the Committee 
upon their labours, and also—the lan- 
guage was scarcely Parliamentary—on 
their politeness ; and from that moment 
everything seemed to go on swimmingly, 
and we had no more threats and no more 
allusions to a possible “autumn Session. 
On the following day, the 1st of August, 
the Minister in charge of the Bill gave 
up another covey of clauses—22, 23, and 
24—[ Mr. W. E. Forster : I passed them 
all.] We struck out Clause 25. [Mr. 
W. E. Forsrzr: That I had given No- 
tice of.| That only shows that if the 
Pythagorean system had really been 
persisted in, and if we had had no criti- 
cism whatever in Committee, all these 
clauses that were struck out would have 
been part of the Bill at the present mo- 
ment. The evening of the day was en- 
tirely occupied by the publichouse clause ; 
that, unfortunately, was not struck out ; 
the unfortunate licensed victuallers of 
England seem to me to be the class se- 
lected this Session to be baited by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. They had escaped, 
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as they supposed, a great danger; and 
they could hardly imagine that there 
was lurking in the provisions of a Bill 
for secret voting this assault upon the 
interests of their time-honoured craft. 
During the discussion upon that cele- 
brated publichouse clause, I think the 
Minister in charge of the Bill changed 
his opinion not less than six times ; from 
that fact the House and the country can 
judge of the value of his —— but 
I say that the Minister who changes his 
opinion six times upon one clause is a 
Minister who ought to encourage and 
not discourage criticism in Committee. 
On the 3rd of August one penal clause 
was rejected, and another was modified, 
both I believe on the Motion of hon. 
Members below the gangway. 

I have now brought the House to the 
end of the labours of the Committee on 
the 3rd of August; and I think I mayven- 
ture to say that not so much time after all 
was occupied in the consideration of this 
Bill as was spent upon the Education 
Bill of last year. I think less time might 
have been occupied if the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill had 
enjoyed the assistance of the Law Offi- 
cers of the Crown. I think that, upon 
a measure of this kind, they should be 
at hand to assist the Minister. Unques- 
tionably we had the advantage of the 
help of two legal Gentleman, the hon. 
and learned Members for Oxford and 
Taunton (Mr. Vernon Harcourt and Mr. 
James), and I am very glad to acknow- 
ledge my sense of the value of the as- 
sistance rendered to the House by both 
those hon. Members ; they are both dis- 
tinguished in different branches of the 
law ; but I am sure they will not be 
offended if I say that neither of them 
has obtained fame in the mere draft- 
ing of Bills; and, therefore, whatever 
the value of the assistance they gave, 
I do not think it ought to have al- 
lowed the Government to dispense with 
the habitual presence and assistance 
of the Law Advisers of the Crown. 
‘I have placed before the House my 
general views of the labours of the Com- 
mittee; and, unless I may have made 
some little /apsus about the clauses at the 
end of my observations, I am not aware I 
have made any statement which is not per- 
fectly accurate. As regards the conduct 
of hon. Members, I am glad to say that, 
during the last fortnight of our labours, 
that silence, that mysterious silence, was 
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suddenly broken. Hon. Members will 
recollect a little story in Munchausen’s 
Travels. Amid much talking there is 
silence under a frost, for the accents 
were frozen; the frost subsides, and it 
is astonishing what entertaining sounds 
are suddenly heard. So it was in 
Committee, when the Pythagorean sys- 
tem was no longer persisted in. The 
labours of the Committee, as I have 
said, on both sides, were laudable 
labours, and were immensely advan- 
tageous, and it is to be recollected that 
one of the most important clauses in the 
Bill was thrown out upon the Motion of 
the hon. and learned Member for Taunton 
(Mr. James), seconded, I believe, by the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
(Mr. V. Harcourt). Now, I ask the 
House calmly to consider whether the 
conduct of themselves as a Committee 
upon this Bill is what they ought 
to look back upon with any feelings 
of reproach. On the contrary, I say 
the labours of Committee have seldom 
been more valuable and useful; and 
those labours have been performed under 
circumstances of sacrifice and annoy- 
ance, because there were hon. Gen- 
tlemen on both sides who themselves 
had important questions to bring for- 
ward, and were prevented doing so 
by the continuance of this Committee, 
besides which great public questions, 
in which hon. Gentlemen on both sides 
of the House are equally interested, 
have not received consideration in the 
present Session. I ask, then, whether 
a Minister is justified in holding up to 
public contempt the conduct of this 
House, and its labours in Committee, 
when those labours have been of that 
discriminating character I have shown 
them to be; and, above all, whether 
the person to hold us up to public dis- 
respect for such a course of conduct is 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, whe- 
ther with respect to this Bill or to the 
other Bill as to which he says he menaced 
Parliament. The right hon. Gentleman 
is not only Prime Minister of England, 
he is also Leader of the House of Com- 
mons—a not less eminent position; 
he is the champion of our rights, and 
ought to be the guardian of our in- 
terests and of our honour. If he 
thinks the conduct of this House, or 
of any part of it, is not such as will 
redound to its reputation for discretion 
and good judgment, he is certainly not 
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to show himself insensible to such a 
lamentable circumstance, but he should 
veil our backsliding and speak of it in 
the accents of mournfulness rather than 
of reproach; but instead of that the 
right hon. Gentleman thinks the way 
to manage the House of Commons if 
we do not do exactly as he wishes, is 
to get up and scold us — to rate and 
revile us. I must protest against this. 
I must protest when, as in the present 
instance, 80 erroneous an impression has 
gone forth to the country of the labours 
of the Committee on the Ballot Bill, and 
when I say, without fear of contradiction 
from any impartial man, that the labour 
of both sides of the House has redounded 
to their own honour and to the public 
advantage. This Bill is probably about 
soon to leave us. I regret its introduc- 
tion, not merely on the grounds I have 
referred to, but because, generally speak- 
ing, I think it a retrograde measure. 
We have been now for nearly 50 years 
trying to get politics out of holes and 
corners. We began by getting them 
out of Old Sarum and Gatton. There 
was real ‘‘secret voting.” I acknow- 
ledge that 35 or 40 years ago there was 
a plausible case to be made out for the 
Ballot; and I think the case for the 
Ballot might be strong, if the principle 
be just that the franchise is a trust 
—a principle in politics which has un- 
fortunately been accepted by this House 
for a long time, and which those 
who have been great leaders of opinion 
have promulgated, but against which 
I have always protested, because, if 
the elector is a trustee, he may fairly 
say—‘‘ If there is a trust there must be 
unlimited confidence ; you have confided 
to me this office, and I ask of you, the 
State, in turn to protect me in its exer- 
cise ; and I cannot be protected unless I 
have the advantage of recording my vote 
without being responsible to anyone; 
you have chosen me to be your trustee, 
I demand that I may be allowed com- 
pletely to fulfil that trust.’’ But, Sir, 
all that is past; it is acknowledged now 
that the franchise is not a trust, but 
that it is a political privilege, and, like 
all political privileges, it must be exer- 
cised for the common good, and can- 
not be exercised for the common good 
unless it is exercised publicly. The 
moment you had a qualified but largely 
expanded constituency, you altered all 
the conditions of the case, If you 
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pass this Bill, you will be taking a re- 
trograde step in divorcing eres life 
from publicity. Without publicity there 
can be no public spirit, and without 
public spirit every nation must decay. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I will not 
pretend on the present occasion to follow 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) 
into what he is pleased, in the richness 
of his reading, to term the Pythagorian 
principle. He has been kind enough to 
make over to me a portion of the wealth 
of his own imagination ; at least I pre- 
sume it is his own; at any rate itis none 
of mine. I introduced no reference or 
allusion whatever to Pythagoras in any 
of the proceedings, to which I have been 
a party, on the Ballot Bill. If I had 
studied to commend the dignity of 
silence, I should not have gone so far 
back, but should have used the works 
of an eloquent and powerful writer of 
the present day—I mean Mr. Carlyle— 
who I think inculcates what he forcibly 
terms the worship of the eternal silence, 
and in various forms of speech of which 
he is so great a master impresses the 
observance that is due to that divinity. 
However, I did nothing of the kind. I 
have confined myself to very few and 
very simple words upon this Bill; and I 
rarely have been more astonished than 
at the charges against not only the Go- 
vernment, but against myself in parti- 
cular—I may say against myself exclu- 
sively—on which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has founded the principal portion 
of his speech, and nearly all the pointed 
witticisms which so much relieved its 
delivery and entertained his audience. 
The right hon. Gentleman began by de- 
scribing the mischief which has been 
caused by this Bill, and with formidable 
iteration he has told us—‘‘ It is owing 
to this Bill that legislation has been 
neglected. It is owing to this Bill that 
the House of Commons has been pre- 
vented from having any control over the 
expenditure of the country. It is owing 
to this Bill that numerous other de- 
plorable evils have been incurred.” 
With respect to the recital of these evils 
I have to complain, but only in a mild 
form, of the strain of exaggeration which 
has become, I fear, in a great degree 
habitual with the right hon. Gentleman 
when he seeks for rhetorical effect. The 
right hon. Gentleman says we ought to 
betake ourselves to sanitary legislation 
—as undoubtedly we ought—because it 
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is held that the people are in course of 
physical degeneracy. That is what I 
call exaggeration. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman is probably not aware that the 
tables of mortality show a progressive 
lengthening of life; and I know not by 
what system of philosophy, Pythagorean 
or any other, the right hon. Gentleman re- 
conciles this progressive elongation of the 
term of life, which I trust will be further 
continued, with the physical degeneracy 
that he thought it necessary to quote in 
order to recommend what in itself is a 
perfectly rational proposition, but too 
simple for the taste of the right hon. 
Gentleman—namely, that sanitary legis- 
lation has great claims upon our atten- 
tion. Inthe same way the right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of the total loss and 
abandonment of control by the House of 
Commons over the expenditure of the 
country, knowing as he did that by far 
the greater part of the expenditure of 
the country had been long ago disposed 
of. At the same time I fully admit that 
after we strip his phrases of their ex- 
aggeration, there is left behind a sub- 
stratum of truth in the fact which we 
join with him in regretting, that the 
final dealing with important portions of 
the Estimates has been postponed until 
a period inconveniently late. All this, 
says the right hon. Gentleman, is owing 
to this Bill. Now, let us consider for a 
little how far this isthe case. This Bill, 
as he says, has been the immediate 
cause and occasion of those mischiefs. 
So, if you are driven by a crowd to the 
edge of a precipice, and have the mis- 
fortune to tumble over and break your 
neck, it is owing to the pressure of the 
man who is next to you in the crowd 
that the calamity befalls you. But let 
us look back a little further than to the 
man next in the crowd, and let us ask, 
as I shall presently, whether it was really 
the contents and substance of this Bill 
that have placed the House in its recent 
difficulties, or whether that has been 
owing to other causes. I will refer to 
that subject further when I come to deal 
with an astonishing error made by the 
right hon. Gentleman with respect to 
myself. But to proceed. Well, Sir, 
having shown the amount of public mis- 
chief that had been incurred for the sake 
of this Bill, the right hon. Gentleman 
went on to say that this Bill was pressed 
forward by us on the pretence that there 
is an irresistible demand for it on the 
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part of the constituencies. It is one of 
the arts of a rhetorician, when he under- 
takes to give a fair representation of his 
adversary’s argument, to avoid giving 
the whole of that argument, and in a 
selection of its parts to choose those with 
which it is easy to deal. Therefore, the 
right hon. Gentleman seized on an ex- 
pression—and I am ready to defend the 
expression—which on a single occasion 
fell from my right hon. Friend near me 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) with respect to an 
irresistible or general demand of the con- 
stituencies, or some phrase in that sense, 
and overlooked altogether all the other 
vindications which have been given of 
this Bill. There is one vindication of 
this Bill especially of which he has taken 
no notice, and that is the vast admis- 
sion of persons of the more helpless 
classes of the community into the con- 
stituencies. That is a point which I 
own has operated much more upon me 
than what may be called the general or 
irresistible demand of the constituencies, 
And has the right hon. Gentleman no 
indication of the feeling of the constitu- 
encies better than the somewhat frigid 
figures that he elaborately tricked toge- 
ther from addresses and speeches at the 
General Election? Has he no more 
living and forcible and natural indica- 
tions by which to guide his judgment 
upon this subject than he could derive 
from the portentous labour he has under- 
gone? And I beg to offer him my 
most sincere commiseration on reading 
through, as he says he has done, not 
only all the addresses issued by Liberal 
candidates to their constituents, but like- 
wise all the speeches in which those 
addresses were unfolded and explained. 
The right hon. Gentleman might have 
learnt a great deal more at a much 
smaller expenditure of time from one of 
the Members for Stockport (Mr. Tip- 
ping) who sits on his own side of the 
House. Let him ask that hon. Member 
for the feeling of his constituency, and 
he will, I have no doubt, tell him, as he 
told the Committee on the Ballot Bill, 
that the late Reform Bill enfranchised, 
I think, 2,000 new electors of Stockport, 
and that although they differed on all 
other subjects, whether they were Libe- 
ral or Oonservative, Whig, Tory, Radi- 
cal, or Democrat, they all agreed that 
they ought to be protected by the Ballot 
in the exercise of the franchise. I re- 
commend ‘that speech to the recollection 
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of the right hon. Gentleman, I cannot 
suppose he overlooked it. In the very 

ispassionate review he made of the feel- 
ings of the constituencies he cannot have 
overlooked such a speech coming from 
one of his own political adherents. I 
trust the summary I have given of it 
will assist the right hon. Gentleman to 
sound political conclusions. But is there 
no other mode of judging of the opi- 
nions of the constituencies but by ad- 
dresses och ge re three years old, in 
which, I think, the right hon. Gentleman 
has, to use an expression which was a 
very great favourite among his Friends, 
been “‘ meddling and muddling ”’ on the 
present occasion ? No one has contended 
that the Ballot Bill was the question on 
which the last Election turned, nor is it 
a question which has been taken up in 
preference to all others by the Govern- 
ment. Itis, to say the least, but the 


fifth in point of time among questions of 
the highest order and of the greatest 
difficulty with which the Government 
has attempted to deal. And what indi- 
cations have we had of the feelings of 
the constituencies on the subject ? Why, 
Sir, we have had the best of all indica- 


tions in the conduct of Members of the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman has 
made no allusion to that conduct, not 
because he is not given to observe such 
signs; on the Army Bill he was suffi- 
ciently quick to notice it, and when 
charges were made of unusual resist- 
ance and obstruction to that Bill the 
. night hon. Gentleman said—‘‘ Yes; I 
admit much resistance has been offered 
to you, but look at your dwindling ma- 
jorities ; you began with a majority com- 
mensurate with that with which you 
came from the hustings, but you have 
gone down to 80, 60, 40, and 16.” I 
think some division furnished the right 
hon. Gentleman with a still lower figure, 
and he fixed his eye on these diminish- 
ing majorities as a sign of weakness on 
the part of the Government with respect 
to that measure, which, however, I do 
not admit. Why does not the right hon. 
Gentlemen observe that we have had, 
as was observed by the hon. Member for 
Exeter (Mr. Bowring) more than seventy 
divisions on the Ballot Bill, and that in 
those divisions from first to last the ma- 
jority of the House of Commons has 
acted with a uniformity and a determi- 
tion never surpassed during any portion 
of the proceedings of this Parliament, 
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not even on divisions on the measure for 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church? 
There, Sir, is evidence of the feeling of 
the country. The right hon. Gentleman 
is great when it suits him upon the high 
character of the House of Commons, and 
the dignity and importance of its func- 
tions; but what becomes of that high 
character and dignity if he is thus to 
overlook this singular union and decision 
with which the — portion of the 
representatives of the people are acting, 
and to go back to addresses and election 
speeches to find the evidence which he 
thinks alone worthy of being embodied 
in the substance of his oration? The 
right hon. Gentleman has taken the op- 
portunity, in many parts of his speech, 
and no one can blame him for it, of re- 
citing the grounds on which he has ob- 
jected to the passing of this Bill. He 
thinks it a retrograde measure, and not 
sustained by the matured opinion of the 
country. He is, of course, justified in 
leaving the recollection of these asser- 
tions upon the minds of his adherents 
as the valedictory address to the mea- 
sure before it passes to the House of 
Lords. But now we come tothe main 
part of the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He says the injunction of silence 
was delivered in some mysterious manner 
to the majority, and was acted upon by 
them; and he tells us that the silence 
which he observed on the part of the 
majority tended to lengthen the speeches 
on the other side of the House. That 
is not the practical lesson I have derived 
from Parliamentary experience ; but this 
isa minor point. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman referred to various passages in 
the Bill, and with strange exaggeration 
asserted that the Government has at 
length admitted that personation is to 
be allowed to go on with impunity, and 
he found this was a proposition so tell- 
ing and so suitable for his purpose that 
he took occasion to reiterate it in the 
course of his speech. The right hon. 
Gentleman has attended a considerable 
part of the sittings of the Commit- 
tee, and I want to know in what por- 
tion of his attendance here or in what 
organ of information does he find the 
statement that the Government have ad- 
mitted that personation is to be allowed 
to goon with impunity? The right hon. 
Gentleman is fond enough of quoting 
when quoting serves his purpose, and 
long observation makes me well aware 
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that when the right hon. Gentleman does 
not quote he has very good reason for 
not doing so. He did not quote on this 
occasion ; he gave no reference of a dis- 
tinct or definite kind for the statement ; 
and I have no hesitation in saying that 
neither my right hon. Friend near me 
(Mr. W. E. Forster), in whose hands we 
have been glad, and, I think, wisely glad, 
to leave the expression of our sentiments 
on the clauses of this Bill, nor any other 
Member of the Government has ever 
made any such admission. We have used 
no such words and entertained no such 
sentiments, nor have we used any words 
which would give the right hon. Gentle- 
man the smallest excuse for imputing 
such a sentiment to us. The declaration 
made by my right hon. Friend near me 
respecting personation was that, so far 
from its being allowed to go on with 
impunity, it would receive a heavier blow 
from the measure now before us than 
it has ever yet received from any legis- 
lative enactment. In the same way the 
right hon. Gentleman says the proposal 
with respect to polling-places was men- 
tioned to the House, received with favour 
on both sides of the House, looked on 
with coldness by the Government, but 
was ultimately accepted. What does 
the right hon. Gentleman mean by ulti- 
mately accepted? Iam not far wrong 
if I say that within one hour from the 
time the proposal respecting polling- 
places was first made it was accepted by 
the Government. The Government never 
doubted the propriety of increasing the 
number of polling-places; it hesitated 
only because it did not want to load the 
Bill; but as soon as it found the pro- 
posal was acceptable to both sides of the 
House, and would not delay the Bill it 
was adopted. I will not follow the right 
hon. Gentleman through what I may call 
the apologetical portions of his speech, 
but I may ask the House to consider why 
the right hon. Gentleman thought it 
necessary to enter upon that apology, 
‘and to show, with a detail that in any 
other hands than his would have been 
wearisome, and in his was ample, what 
had been done upon each clause, how 
many Amendments there were, how 
many were accepted, how many nights 
were taken up with particular clauses, 
how many hours were consumed each 
night, and so forth. The reason advanced 
by the right hon. Gentleman would have 
been perfectly sufficient if it had been 
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true. In the first place he said the Go- 
vernment had made the most serious 
charges founded on the nature of the 
opposition tothe Bill, and had charged the 
opponents of the Billnightafternightwith 
factious proceedings; a statement he re- 
peated again and again in great variety 
of form. At last, having been put for- 
ward without being fastened on anyone 
in particular, it was fastened on me. [I 
challenged the right hon. Gentleman to 
give me a single instance in which I had 
made that charge, and the right hon. 
Gentleman totally failed to doso. Inow 
challenge him again. He has delivered 
me a lecture on the duties of the Leader 
of the House. He says—It is not right 
for you to be always threatening the 
House of Commons; the business of the 
Leader of the House is to palliate even 
its backslidings and to be the guardian 
of its honour. Excellent doctrine, with- 
out doubt; but where is the justifying 
ground of the accusation of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and when have I complained 
of factious opposition to this Bill? Is 
the right hon. Gentleman prepared to 
answer that question or not? [4 pause. ] 
I have a right to an answer. He has 
accused me of having made the com- 

laint, and I have a right to an answer. 
[4 pause.| If the right hon. Gentlemen 

oes not chose to give me an answer the 
cause is that there is not a shadow of 
foundation for the statement. I have 
never accused the opponents to the Bill 
of faction. [‘‘Oh!”] It is easy to make 
that reply, but will the hon. Member 
who makes it rise in his place and say 
when, where, and in what terms the 
accusation was made? That is a per- 
fectly fair question to put, and I should 
be glad to see the smallest indication of 
a disposition to give me an answer. To 
characterize the general opposition to 
this Bill as factious would, in my opinion, 
be unjust. Ido not think it has been 
factious. There have been times when 
particular portions of that opposition 
have begun to wear an aspect as if they 
were likely to grow into that character. 
I remember on one occasion, the House 
having once before gone into Committee, 
the Motion that the Chairman leave the 
Chair was opposed, and by one speech 
in particular of a most extraordinary 
character, wholly irrelevant to the sub- 
ject-matter in hand, and of a nature in 
other respects which I characterized as 
well as I could at the time; and on that 
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occasion I stated that these things were 
becoming serious, that the privileges and 

wers of the House had lem strained 
eng this Session—for I did not even 
tken allude to the particular proceeding. 
[Mr. DisraELi: A general menace.] We 
will come to that by-and-by. I thank 
the right hon. Gentleman for what he 
courteously calls his interruption. I 
added that if the same conduct were 
persevered in in future the House must 
renounce its duties, or it would be com- 
pelled to do that which I regarded as a 
serious evil—re-consider its Rules. I am 
perfectly ready to justify that. It was a 
declaration delivered before the Com- 
mittee commenced its labours on this Bill. 
It therefore could have had no reference 
whatever to those labours, and no such 
declaration has ever proceeded from me 
with respect to those labours, arid there- 
fore the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman that I had applied this de- 
scription to the labours of the Opposition 
in discussing the clauses of this Bill isa 
statement which, until he justifies it, 
must stand as having been made without 
a shadow of evidence to support it. 
With regard to that opposition, after the 


admission I have made, it will, perhaps, 
be invidious to go into detail. I admit 
that there have been times when I 
thought the proceedings of the Opposi- 


tion somewhat remarkable. I have 
seen Tellers come up to this Table hardly 
able to control their laughter, and I have 
seen Members come to this House to 
attempt a count, and, on failing, make 
Motions upon the Bill, hardly able for 
laughter to explain their Amendments. 
I wish neither to overstate nor to under- 
state the case. I think that to proceed- 
ings of that kind objection may be taken ; 
but upon the whole I admit that there 
have been a number of points of diffi- 
culty in the adjustment of a measure of 
this nature. These required full con- 
sideration ; it was quite right that they 
should have it; and neither in my mind 
nor on my lips has there been the absurd 
idea which the right hon. Gentleman 
thought fit to impute to me. Sir, with 
respect to the principal justification of 
the words which I have here quoted, and 
which I myself believe to be the only 
words that have had reference to that 
subject, they refer to the conduct. pur- 
sued with regard to a former measure— 
a single measure, and not with regard to 
the Session in general. I will not enter 
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into details. I do not wish to prejudice 
this case or to exasperate controversy by 
introducing new ones; but this I did and 
do undoubtedly say, that, with reference 
to the discussions on the Army Bill, 
there is a most grave issue in the hands 
of the country to try. The opponents of 
that Bill admitted the nature of the op- 
position they offered to it to be peculiar 
and unusual. Those were the strongest 
epithets which in this House were ever, 
I think, applied to it by Members of 
the Government—the strongest, cer- 
tainly, ever applied to it by me. It was 
peculiar and unusual in a very high 
degree. They defended themselves for 
offering that opposition by throwing 
back the responsibility on the Govern- 
ment. I will not say which is right; 
but of this there is no doubt whatever, 
that whether the responsibility of that 
opposition lay with the Government, as 
they think, or lay with those who made 
it, the result to the country was that 
business was reduced to a condition in 
this House such as was never seen 
before. The clauses and Amendments 
in the Committee of this House were 
discussed in a manner never before 
adopted, within the recollection, I be- 
lieve, of anyone who sits here. The 
character and credit of this House were 
seriously compromised, and those who 
have seen it were justified in saying, as 
I said, in temperate terms, that the fact 
that circumstances of that kind had oc- 
curred, which, if continued, would bring 
into view the question whether this House 
would not be obliged to re-consider some 
of its Rules with reference to the conduct 
of business. Well, I think I have now 
dealt as far as I can with the charge of 
the right hon. Gentleman. But the 
right hon. Gentleman, who was very 
severe upon the Pythagoreanism of this 
side of the House, is himself Pytha- 
gorean enough when I ask him to justify 
the charges he has made; and he has 
good reason for being so, for he knows 
it cannot be done. [ Mr. DisRaELt was 
understood to say: You have done it. ] 
I thank the right hon. Gentleman for his 
second interruption. Let us see. His 
charge was that I had applied those 
threats to the opposition on the clauses 
of the Ballot Bill. The only quotation 
that can be produced refers to a period 
before that opposition began, and when 
it was therefore impossible it could refer 
tothat. But I wish to go further than 
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merely delivering a niggard admission 
that much of that opposition has been 
perfectly warrantable. I think that 
much of the discussion has really been 
valuable, and that the Government are 
under obligations to those who assisted 
them in bringing this Bill to a state of 
maturity. Whatever complaints I may 
be justified in making of the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman, I desire to 
notice one valuable result of that speech. 
He has gone in detail through the clauses 
of the Bill; he has almost fought over 
again the battles that were waged on its 
clauses, its sentences, and its lines; he 
has shown with what patient, with what 
laborious, with what an indefatigable 
consideration all portions of this House 
devoted themselves to the improvement 
of the structure of the measure. He 
would have been justified in saying that 
rarely indeed, if ever, have greater pains 
been taken by the Members of this 
House—by most of them with very little 
simultaneous effusion of eloguence—but 
by the Members of this House at large, 
for the purpose of introducing into a 
measure the Amendments which might 
be necessary to render it efficacious and 
make it faultless. He has shown; and 
he knows perfectly well, that all this has 
been done by the House; and I may 
add that it has been at sacrifices of 
labour and of personal convenience such 
as have, perhaps, never been exceeded. 
Sir, in this way, at least, the House of 
Commons has testified to its own sin- 
cerity, and ought to be above the charges 
of the right hon. Gentleman. In this 
way this House has shown that when 
it sends this measure to the House of 
Lords it will send it possessed of every 
title that a measure can possess to a re- 
spectful and also to a favourable atten- 
tion. It is the old favourite of the mass 
of people, and especially of the weaker 
portion of the constituencies. In some 
cases, as we know from the speech of 
the hon. Member for Stockport (Mr. 
. Tipping), it has united the opinion 
of those who are united in nothing else. 
If the Liberal majority of this House 
has been scattered or disorganized in any 
degree or as to any portion of it on the 
Army Bill, it has had the effect of rally- 
ing and consolidating that majority. It 
has received—not from that Liberal 
majority alone, not from my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. W. E. Forster) alone, but 
from this House at large, a free, an un- 
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sparing, a generous devotion of time 
without stint or measure for the purpose 


of bringing the Bill to a state worthy of 


the object it professes—namely, that of 
increasing the securities fur the freedom 
of the people. If these things are true 
—and that they are true is known—ag 
to a large portion of them that they are 
true is shown and proved by the very 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite—and if we, after six months of 
unwearied labour, sitting for about one- 
third part of each 24 hours during all 
the principal days of the week—if we 
have not grudged that expenditure of 
time for such a purpose, he would, in- 
deed, be an ill friend to the other branch 
of the Legislature, more happy than we 
in the lightness of its labours, who 
would say that it has undergone such a 
process of exhaustion that it will be 
unable to recognize these titles of the 
measure to its candid and its favourable 
attention, but will put in what I must 
call the little paltry plea of time against 
taking into its view, weighing, exa- 
mining, considering, amending if it can, 
and dealing with as the circumstances 
may demand, a Bill with respect to 
which the sentiments of the representa- 
tives of the people have been so emphati- 
cally shown, and with respect to which 
also it never can be doubted that it must 
shortly take its place, and take its place 
for ever, upon the Statute Book of the 
country. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: In one 
respect the speech of my right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment has been very satisfactory to that 
band of independent Members who from 
no personal or interested motive, but 
simply from the desire to do justice 
to a great question, have been toiling 
afternoon after afternoon, and night 
after night, before not only silent, but 
empty benches upon the clauses of the 
Ballot Bill. Like a distinguished cha- 
racter, more ancient than even Pytha- 
goras, the First Minister of the Crown 
has on this occasion not denounced our 
band, but has mounted the height to 
bless it altogether, and has acquitted us 
of factious conduct. The right hon. 
Gentleman indeed modified his praise 
by the grave charge that our Tellers 
had once or twice smiled as they went 
up to the Table. Whether that was s0 
or not I cannot say; but at any rate it 
is a poor heart that, never rejoices; an 
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if after many weeks of anxious criticism 
and discussion we were never to be 
allowed to unbend or to relax our fea- 
tures for a moment, the slavery of this 
House must be even more intolerable 
than I still believe it to be. My right 
hon. Friend has also implied that we 
have gone to the verge of something 
very awful and very wicked in attempt- 
ing ‘‘ counts-out;” but after severely 
lecturing the right hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) upon 
exaggeration, my right hon. Friend 
has strayed somewhat in the same di- 
rection himself. There have, I believe, 
been only two attempts to ‘‘ count” on 
the Bill. One of them was a friendly 
monition to hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that when a great question like this was 
under discussion, the House itself, and 
not the dining room, was the proper 
place for them to be in. The other 
count was tried on a Tuesday evening, 
and was distinguished by this remark- 
able circumstance—that the House was 
so worn out and exhausted by the 
labours of the Morning Sitting that it 
could not get to work again till twenty 
minutes after the proper time; and the 
hon. Member who then moved the 
“count”? probably wanted to test the 
reality of the great zeal and earnest- 
ness and devotion that the Liberal party 
are supposed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to entertain for this subject. My 
right hon. Friend has in the present in- 
stance, and not for the first time, fallen 
into error by measuring other men after 
his own standard—Caput inter nubile 
tolit. He is apt to work himself up and 
become dreadfully earnest about things 
which are frequently not worthy the ear- 
nestness of his great intellect, and then 
he is totally unable to see how half- 
hearted and careless the party is which 
he imagines he has made partaker of 
his own earnestness. The Prime Minis- 
ter has accordingly now spoken in some 
of his grandest and most solemn sen- 
tences of the ‘real unanimity and devo- 
tion that, as he thinks, have been dis- 
played in favour of the Ballot, and has 
pictured an anxious House of Commons 
and an eager people looking for the 
passing of the measure. The truth is, 
that the right hon. Gentleman is under 
the error of attributing all his own new- 
born zeal to the mass of his followers, 
the fact being that the greater part of 
them have been restlessly behind him 
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half enamoured by his vehemence, half-. 
astonished at his philosophic flights, and 
capable of nothing but voting as they 
were bidden. The right hon. Gentleman 
has drawn a glowing picture of a united 
Liberal party, and a breathless country 
waiting for the passing of the Ballot 
Bill. It will be my duty to rub a little 
of the gilt off that gingerbread. The 
right hon. Gentleman denies having 
ever used menaces to the House in 
regard to the Bill; but in making the 
denial he has taken care to recall what 
he did say about the forms of the House 
being stretched, and to point out that 
he uttered the sentence before the Com- 
mittee was fairly afloat; so by his own 
showing, his reference to the forms of 
the House being stretched was not a 
hasty expression struck out in the heat 
of debate, but was deliberately, and 
by premeditation addressed to us as a 
schoolmaster might admonish his pupils 
before they set to work, with a warning 
of the uncertainty of the Saturday’s 
holiday. The right hon. Gentleman 
gave us in fact that kind of intimation 
of possible coming events which men of 
spirit resent, and which is never effi- 
cacious, because it is too transparent, 
and only provokes those whom it is in- 
tended to daunt. Now, the right hon. 
Gentleman has confessed that the Oppo- 
sition was not guilty of factiousness in 
regard to the Bill; but I should like to 
ask him for an explanation of the tattling, 
whispering, underground imputations 
against us which have gone on among 
hon. Gentlemen opposite during the time 
that the Bill was in Committee. Again, 
the right hon. Gentleman has said that 
all had gone well this Session until the 
Army Bill. I would remind him that two 
or three other things had happened be- 
fore it. Has my right hon. Friend for- 
gotten a district in Ireland named West- 
meath? Has he forgotten the tax upon 
matches—the attempt to double the suc- 
cession duty in a direct line—the in- 
crease of the income tax? It was on 
the Budget that the business of the Ses- 
sion first made shipwreck ; it was the 
failure of the Government upon those 
very financial matters on which they 
were fondly believed to be most strong 
that first disarranged the course of legis- 
lation, and first made the world doubt 
the stability of the Administration—in 
fact, the Ministerial Megara had set out 
on its voyage in a crippled state. Those 
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were the storms which it first encoun- 
tered, and from that date the vessel 
shipped heavier and heavier seas, until 
at length it is barely able to land its 
exhausted crew upon the St. Paul’s 
Island of a very late Prorogation. The 
right hon. Gentleman tells us that he has 
to a great extent been converted to the 
Ballot by the speech of the hon. Member 
for Stockport (Mr. Tipping) from the 
Conservative benches; but has he for- 
gotten what has been said by the hon. 
Members for South-west Lancashire, for 
Liverpool, and for other constituencies, 
greater, more powerful, and more pros- 
perous than Stockport? According to the 
late Census, in the North of England 
there are only two or three manufactur- 
ing towns which have shown a decadence 
and a diminished population, and among 
them are Ashton and Stockport, the 
Conservative Members for which have 
stood distinct from their compeers in 
supporting the Ballot. I venture there- 


fore to assert that the confusion of ideas 
favourable to the Ballot which exists 
in such places, is connected with their 
general malaise and discontent at finding 
themselves outstripped in honourable 


competition by the larger and more 
prosperous towns, rather than to the 
formation of any fixed and irrevocable 
opinion. Well, the right hon. Gentle- 
man went on to say that upon the Ballot 
the unanimity of the Liberal party has 
been as striking as it was upon the 
question of the Irish Church. Now, I 
have myself been present at, I believe, 
all the 70 divisions, which, as I learn, 
have taken place over the Bill, and I 
would inquire, relative to ‘‘the boasted 
zeal’ and unanimity of the Liberal party 
in the House on this question, whether 
it is not the fact that three-fourths of 
the divisions which have occurred have 
been taken in Houses of fewer than 200 
Members? And has not that party been 
represented in the House night after 
night by from 100 to 120, of whom 30 
-or 40 have been sitting silent and sulky 
during the discussions, while the rest 
came ang: in like a horde of Janissa- 
ries from the dining room, and the 
newspaper room, and the tea room, 
and the library, and the smoking room 
at the bidding of the hon. Member for 
Shaftesbury (Mr. Glyn) whenever a di- 
vision bell rang, without any care of 
their own as to the subject of the divi- 
sion, or any knowledge of what the 
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debates had been? In one very recent 
division the Government have been 
beaten by a majority of 96; but, with- 
out referring further to that enormous 
breakdown, I may mention that on the 
publichouse clause in one division the 
Ayes were 93 and the Noes 128. In 
that case the Government, which boasted 
a normal majority of 120, had only a 
majority of 35; and in a subsequent 
division it fell to only 22—namely, 114 
for and 92 against. Even yesterday, in 
a flogged House, when a division was 
taken on the Report, on the same 27th 
clause, the Members were 70 on one side 
and 30 on the other. So much for the 
extraordinary zeal and devotion of the 
Liberal party. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has said much as to the great con- 
cessions made by the Government in 
regard to polling-places; but it should 
be remembered that as to Scotland the 
Government resisted the concession which 
it had yielded to England and to Ire- 
land. The Lord Advocate, who had 
continued contending with all the dig- 
nity proper to the mysterious office he 
holds, which seems to unite that of Mi- 
nister, Law Officer, and dispenser general 
of patronage in Scotland, finding that 
insuperable difficulties would attach to 
the proposal, had to beat a precipitate 
retreat, without so much as taking the 
sense of the House. The truth is, that 
my right hon. Friend let the cat out of 
the bag in his eloquent peroration, when 
he told us that the Ballot was necessary 
to unite the Liberal party. That process 
of uniting the Liberal party is one of 
the most mysterious things in nature. 
The Liberal party seems to have a strange 
tendency to split up. I do not think it 
isa good geological formation. There ap- 
pears to be a great many “ faults” in it, 
and few elements of adhesion; in short, 
to use the word in its geological sense— 
there is too much “dirt”? mixed with 
the strata of stone, and the combination 
produces a material that is useful nei- 
ther for building nor mending the roads, 
nor any other purpose. When people 
are getting tired of useless legislation, 
and begin to think that practical busi- 
ness is better than everlasting talk, 
something or other that is not expected 
or wanted by the country is brought 
forward, people are flogged into the 
House, ol eloquent addresses to human 
and all the highest things, not only on 
earth but regions far above the earth, 
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are delivered to us. When we ask why 
is all this done, we are told that the 
Liberal party has to be united by some 
patent cement, and all cement, as we 
know, wears out in time. That process 
of uniting it may be a very good thing 
for the Liberal party itself; but the 
system of bringing in measures not with 
a view to the benefit of the country, but 
for the object of setting up a party, is 
the chief source of the political evils 
under which we are now labouring. 
The discussions on this Bill have lasted 
some six weeks, and the country con- 
tinues profoundly indifferent whether or 
no this shall be one of the four great 
Bills which will receive the Royal Assent. 
My right hon. Friend, when he talked 
of those four Bills, forgot how he bore 
witness against himself as to the super- 
fluity of legislative exertion which the 
very numbers indicate. There have been 
meetings respecting the endowments of 
Royal personages—meetings in favour of 
those who are now suffering from their 
own misconduct—something is known 
about match-boxes, and a great deal has 
been said about the sale of two acres 
and a half of land adjoining the Thames 
Embankment; but for this blessed pa- 
nacea of the Ballot there has been no 
spontaneous display of feeling on the 
part of the people of England, while 
the zeal of hon. Members opposite has 
been notoriously and ostentatiously 
lukewarm in its favour. The measure 
has been pushed forward as a desperate 
attempt to unite the Liberal party. I 
accept the exoneration of that party in 
the House with which I am connected 
on the part of my right hon. Friend; 
but I accept it as the condemnation from 
his own mouth of a Government which 
80 late in the Session has forced on a 
measure which has compelled so many 
hon. Gentlemen to sit on and to criticise 
it day after day, and week after week, 
in the hope of amending its faulty and 
inconsistent clauses. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
was a very warm supporter of this Bill, 
although he had not as yet spoken in its 
favour. Her Majesty’s Government had 
been charged with having thrown over 
all legislation during the present Ses- 
sion, in order to press forward one or 
two favourite measures; but, the fact was 
that they had introduced no less than 
133 Bills since the commencement of the 
Session. For his part, he should have 
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preferred that all those measures should 
have been lost rather than the Ballot Bill 
should not have been carried. What- 
ever mistakes the Government might 
have been guilty of, they deserved the 
thanks of the country for having pressed 
forward this measure with energy. The 
question of the Ballot had occupied the 
attention of the Liberal party during 
the last 40 years, and the great bulk 
of the party had always voted in favour 
of it. Last Session no less than 218 
Members of that House had signed a 
Memorial to the First Minister of the 
Crown in favour of the introduction of 
a measure which would carry out the 
principle of secret voting. No Petitions 
had been got up in favour of this Bill, 
because in all the large constituencies 
the Ballot formed a part of their politi- 
cal creed; and a man no more thought 
of petitioning in its favour than he did 
of petitioning in favour of his religion. 
It would not have done to dally with the 
question any longer. Had not the right 
hon. Gentleman introduced this measure 
during the present Session, he would 
have forfeited the support of all the 
large constituencies which had expressed 
their approval of the Bill introduced by 
the Vice President of the Council, which 
they thought required no improvement. 
Although he (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) re- 
gretted the loss of the clause which 
would have thrown the expenses of the 
election on the community, the great 
thing, after all, was secret voting; and 
the people felt that when once that was 
established, all the other reforms which 
they desired would follow as a matter of 
course. They were now about to part 
from this measure, and both its friends 
and its foes must be glad to see the last 
of it. Some persons, however, had ex- 
pressed an opinion that all the labour of 
the last six weeks upon this Bill would 
be thrown away, on the ground that the 
other House of Parliament intended to 
reject the measure after a trifling discus- 
sion ; but he, for one, trusted that their 
Lordships would have too much con- 
sideration for the desire of the people to 
take such a step. Even if the worst 
should come to the worst, and the Bill 
should suffer shipwreck in ‘another 
place,”’ the people of this country, who 
had watched the conduct of the First 
Minister of the Crown in a period of 
emergency and trial, felt satisfied that 
he would not desert them, but would 
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take such good and wise measures as 
might appear to him to be necessary to 
prevent the labour of their representa- 
tives from being thrown away, and them- 
selves from being deprived of their just 
rights. The greatest honour would at- 
tach to the right hon. Gentleman, if it 
were found that he had established that 
freedom of election which was the best 
security for order and for good Govern- 
ment in this country. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, the hon. 
Member who had just sat down had ex- 
pressed his regret that the election ex- 
penses were not to be thrown on the 
community. Now he (Mr. Scourfield) 
objected to the use of the word ‘‘ com- 
munity’ in that sense. The attempt was 
to throw the expenses on a limited part 
of the community only. There was one 
clause in which he had himself been 
able to effect some improvement, and 
that was the clause imposing such heavy 
penalties. He did not think that secrecy 
ought to be elevated into a great moral 
principle, the violation of which should 
subject parties to the infliction of severe 
penalties. The provisions imposing such 
penalties would have become little more 
than a dead letter, for he believed that 
in such cases juries would never have 
convicted. Although he objected to the 
Bill, he thought it most desirable that 
such measures should be in the hands of 
those who had a conscientious belief in 
what they were doing. Before the Ballot 
was tried in this country he should like 
a preliminary trial of its working to be 
had in that House on some occasion 
when a Vote of Want of Confidence was 
moved. 

Mr. RICHARD: Sir, as I have not 
hitherto taken any part of the discus- 
sion of this Bill I trust the House, with 
its usual kind indulgence, will permit 
me to offer a few observations at the 
_present stage of our proceedings in the 
interest of that particular part of the 
country with which I am more imme- 
miately connected, and where, unhappily, 
recentand painful and abundant evidence 
has been given to prove that some pro- 
tection to the voter of the nature pro- 
vided by this measure is a matter of 
urgent and imperative necessity. Ihave 
been much struck in the course of these 
discussions with the quiet manner in 
which hon. Gentlemen opposite have 
assumed a great deal of what they were 
most bound to prove. One of their as- 
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sumptions has been this—that the evils 
for which the Ballot is intended as a 
remedy have disappeared, or almost dis- 
appeared, from our electoral system. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) has re- 
peatedly told the House, especially as 
regards landlord coercion—the exercise 
of undue influence by landlords over their 
tenants, that the idea was perfectly 
chimerical and groundless—that no such 
thing now existed anywhere. Perhaps 
I could hardly expect that so distin- 
guished a Member of this House as the 
right hon. Gentleman should pay much 
heed to what has been said by so humble 
an individual as myself. But there are 
some hon. Gentlemen here who will pro- 
bably remember that during the first 
Session of the present Parliament I called 
the attention of the House to what had 
taken place in some parts of the Prin- 
cipality of Wales immediately after the 
last General Election. I told the House 
how a large number of notices to quit 
had been served by landlords on their 
tenants, a number far in excess of any- 
thing previously known in that part of 
the country, and served according to the 
implicit and universal belief of the country 
on account of the votes they had recorded 
at the Election. Whether it was owing to 
the discussion that then took place in this 
House, or, as I prefer to believe, owing 
to a return to a wend mind of some of 
the landlords themselves, a considerable 
number of those notices were withdrawn 
or suffered to lapse. Unhappily, however, 
many of them were rigorously and ruth- 
lessly enforced, insomuchthat some scores 
of men were turned out of house and 
home, had to sell their stock and furni- 
ture for what they could bring—respect- 
able farmers in some instances being re- 
duced to the condition of cottagers and 
day labourers, and indebted tothe charity 
of neighbours for the shelter of a roof 
beneath which to hide their own heads 
and those of their children during the 
ensuing winter. And what aggravated 
the injury and injustice was this: that 
for all the industry, labour, and capital 
invested by these men in permanent im- 
provements of the land, and of the houses 
on the land, they received no adequate 
compensation, and in many instances no 
compensation whatever. I wish to guard 
myself, as I have always guarded myself, 
carefully when speaking on this subject 
here or elsewhere, against being sup- 
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dto bring sweeping and indiscrimi- 
nate charges against all Welsh landlords, 
or against all Conservative Welsh land- 
lords. I stated before what it gives me 
pleasure now to repeat, that there were 
some Conservative landlords who acted a 
perfectly fair and honourable part, and 
ave their tenants to understand before- 
hand that they were entirely at liberty 
to follow their own views and feelings in 
the disposal of their votes. And there 
were others, a much larger number, who, 
though they strained their influence to 
the utmost before and during the Elec- 
tion, yet afterwards, though their party 
may have suffered defeat, scorned the 
mean revenge of inflicting material in- 
jury or ruin upon poor men who had been 
uilty of no offence but a courageous 
fidelity to their political convictions. 
But there were others, for whom I feel 
norespect, and to whom I owe no quarter, 
who did unquestionably use their power 
as owners of the soil to punish men who 
had dared to exercise their own judg- 
ment and conscience in the discharge of 
a duty devolved upon them by their 
country. These events produced great 
agitation and excitement in Wales, and 
a fund was started which ultimately 
reached to nearly £4,000, not to com- 
pensate these men for what they had 
suffered—for how can you compensate a 
man whom you take and pull up by the 
roots from the land on which he has 
lived all his life, and turn him and his 
family: homeless and helpless on the 
world ?—but as an expression of sym- 
pathy from their countrymen, and as 
affording some temporary succour to 
them in their distress. And the best 
proof of the genuineness and reality of 
the cases was this—that by far the most 
liberal contributions to the fund were 
made in the immediate neighbourhoods 
where these cases had occurred, and 
where all the facts and circumstances 
were intimately known to the contri- 
butors. Some allusions have been made 
to these events in Wales during the de- 
bates on the present Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New 
Shoreham (Mr. 8. Cave), whom I regret 
not to see in his place, stated that some- 
times changes of tenancy took placeowing 
to bad farming and other cause which 
were attributed to political reasons. ‘‘ It 
is notorious,” continued the right hon. 
Gentleman, ‘‘that such was the cha- 
racter of many cases in Wales of which 
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much political capital was made at the 
last Election.”’ Now, as these evictions 
took place since the Election, it is not 
easy to see how political capital could 
have been made out of them at the Elec- 
tion. But I should like to have asked 
the right hon. Gentleman where was it 
notorious that such as he described was 
the character of the evictions in Wales. 
It may have been notorious in Sussex, 
but I can assure the House that the re- 
verse was notorious in Wales. There, 
hundreds of thousands of people believe 
as firmly as they believe anything, that 
these tenants were expelled to punish 
them, and to warn others to beware of 
rebelling against the authority of their 
landlords in political matters. If I am 
asked what proof I have that the evic- 
tions took place for political reasons, my 
answer in this:—I may not be able to 
produce technical legal evidence such as 
would suffice to convict an offender in a 
Court of Law. The men who do these 
things take care not to bring themselves 
within reach of the law. They do not 
write on the back of the notices to quit— 
‘* You receive this because you voted for 
Mr. Such-an-one, or refused to vote for 
Mr. Such-another.” But when we find 
men evicted who had been, or whose an- 
cestors had been, in occupation of the 
same land for 20, 40, 50, 80, 100, and, 
in one instance that came within my 
knowledge, for 200 years unmolested— 
when we find men evicted who had punc- 
tually paid their rents to the uttermost. 
farthing, against whom no complaintshad 
ever previously been made, either as re- 
spects the quality of their husbandry or 
the fulfilment of their covenants with 
their landlords—when we find among 
them men who were universally ac- 
knowledged to be among the best farm- 
ers in the neighbourhood—and when we 
find this taking place immediately after 
a hotly-contested election, during which 
every species of influence was brought to 
bear upon these men by their landlords 
and their landlords’ wives, and theirland- 
lords’ party, to induce them to vote in 
accordance with their landlords’ wishes 
—including in some cases a very distinct 
menace of what would befall them if 
they refused compliance—when we know 
that all these solicitations were resolutely 
resisted, and that the notices to quit 
followed in due course, I say I have evi- 
dence enough to carry moral conviction 
to every rational and impartial mind that 
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these men were turned out of their farms, 
not because they were bad farmers, but 
because they were honest men who had 
a conscience, and who dared to exercise 
it in the discharge of their political du- 
ties. And the same thing is still going 
on. Last year and this year two fresh 
batches of tenants had been expelled. I 
should like to state these facts to the 
House. [No, no!’’] Hon. Gentlemen 
on the front bench below the gangway 
cry ‘‘No, no;” but they at least have 
had their innings sufficiently often during 
these debates, and have no right to be 
impatient with us on this side. I will 
state these facts in the language of a 
most competent witness, an intelligent 
gentleman who lives in the immediate 
neighbourhood where the events oc- 
curred, and who has taken great pains 
to acquaint himself with all the circum- 
stances. I must, however, premise that 
there is this peculiarity about these cases, 
that the estates to which I refer are in 
Chancery, and the injunctions for dis- 
position are alleged to have been issued 
by that Court. It is impossible to be- 
lieve that the Court of Chancery could 
have used its authority, or suffered it to 
be used, as an instrument of political per- 
secution. I hope that the statement of 
the facts in this House will lead to some 
explanation. Last year there were five 
tenants evicted on an estate. | ‘‘ Name, 
name!’’] The name of the estate is 
Llanfair. These are the circumstances. 
In March, notices were served upon the 
tenants with assurances that it was 
simply the usual step attending re-valua- 
tion. In the course of the summer the 
advance in rent was announced, coupled 
with a wish that the tenants should pro- 
ceed with their farming operations as 
usual, inasmuch that they were to have 
the first offer. Within some six weeks 
of Michaelmas a message was sent round 
that the Court had instructed the receiver 
that these five farms were not on any 
terms to be re-let to the old tenants. 
They were, therefore, compelled to sell 
by auction and leave their farms with- 
out a farthing compensation for labour 
and capital invested in the soil. Of these 
five, four had voted for the Liberal and 
the fifth had refused to vote for the Con- 
servative candidate. Two or three weeks 
ago, on an adjoining estate, when the 
tenants waited upon the receiver under 
the Court of Chancery to take their farms 
after re-valuation and a considerable 
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advance in the rent, eight of them were 
told it was the injunction of the Court 
that they were not to have their holdings 
at all. These eight tenants were all 
noted Liberals, some of them excellent 
farmers, and most had been subject to 
a strenous canvass by the young heir and 
his trustee, besides being visited by the 
sub-agent previous to the election of 
1868. In March they were told the 
notices were merely formal, and that 
they should proceed with the farming 
operations as usual. All the eight were 
well known, and some of them leadin 

Liberals inthe neighbourhood, and vt 
in 1868 for the Liberal candidate for 
Cardiganshire. Two other tenants who 
voted for the Liberal candidate at the 
General Election, but who abstained 
from voting at the late school board con- 
test, when much pressure were used on 
the Conservative side and political ani- 
mosities ran high, had been allowed to 
remain on their farms; while only one, 
who both voted in the Liberal interests 
in 1868, and for the school board in the . 
current year, still continued in possession 
of his farm at a much advanced rent. 
Some explanation of these events may be 
possible that shall be satisfactory. But 
it cannot be denied that at present they 
look eminently suspicious. If anything 
could add to my sense of the cruelty of 
these practices it is the knowledge I have 
of the character of the men against whom 
they are directed. A more peaceable, 
loyal, law-abiding, and religious class of 
men is not to be found in the United 
Kingdom than are these Welsh farmers. 
And such is the general character of my 
countrymen. You send your Judges of 
Assize from England to our country year 
by year, and their testimony is uniformly 
that of delighted astonishment at the 
paucity and almost total absence of 
serious crime in many parts of the Prin- 
cipality. Let me call particular atten- 
tion to the case of Cardiganshire. That 
county was the scene of the worst class 
of the political persecutions of which I 
have spoken. There were between 40 
and 50 cases of evictions or oppression 
of other sort, and some of them under 
circumstances of peculiarly exasperating 
character. We know what would have 
taken place in Ireland under such circum- 
stances. The Irish people would have 
taken the matter into their own hands. 
And I am not at all sure that something 
of the same sort would not have taken 
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place in England, for John Bull is by no 
means so long suffering an animal under 
provocation as he sometimes takes the 
credit of being. But what did take place 
in Cardiganshire? When the Judge 
went down to the Assizes immediately 
after these evictions, there was not a 
single prisoner to be tried. Mr. Justice 
Hannen, in charging the Grand Jury, 
said that a perfecly clear calendar was 
a circumstance he had never before met 
with since he had been on the Bench, 
and he understood from his brother 
Judges ‘‘ that only in the Principality of 
Wales was such a thing known, and that 
there it was frequent.” And yet these 
are the people who are worried and per- 
secuted in the manner I have described. 
But why is it that the Welsh people are 
so patient and forbearing? Not because 
they do not feel intensely these wrongs ; 
but it may be ascribed to two causes. 
First, the moral and religious influence 
exercised over them by the Dissenting 
chapels and Sunday schools, and by 
which their minds have become largely 
imbued with the principles and precepts 
of Christianity. But there was another 
cause in this instance. They believed 
that there were some of us who would 
take care that their case should be fairly 
stated to this House, and that Parlia- 
ment, if it did not grant them redress 
for the past wrongs they had endured, 
would interpose its protection as a shield 
to them against future wrongs. We 
ventured to promise them that the legis- 
lature would pass a Ballot Law, under 
shelter of which they might hereafter 
freely and securely exercise the franchise 
which it had conferred upon them. But 
if you disappoint them, it is impossible 
to say what,may happen. If another 
General Election takes place without the 
Ballot, and is followed by similar scenes 
to those I have described, we cannot tell 
what men, stung to desperation and hope- 
less of redress, may be driven to. One 
thing I believe is certain, that there will 
arise throughout the Principality a cry 
loud, clamorous, importunate for a 
Tenant Right Law for Wales, such as 
you have given to Ireland, and for the 
same reasons. So far as Wales is con- 
cerned, I plead for the Ballot as much in 
the interest of the landlords as of the 
tenants. I am confident that after awhile 
they would feel the system of secret vot- 
jug a great relief to themselves. I be- 
lieve the Welsh landlords, as a class, are 
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as kind-hearted and good-tempered a 
body of men as are to be found any- 
where, disposed in general to be lenient 
and liberal to their tenants, apart from 
this malignant political element infused 
into the relations of the two classes. And 
when once they became convinced that it 
was useless to try to control the votes of 
their tenants they would give up the at- 
tempt, and acquiesce in the view that the 
franchise belongs to the person and not 
to the land. The most intelligent and 
reflecting among them must be convinced 
that the times are passed never to return 
which they may be disposed to call the 
good old times, but which I call times of 
ignorance and darkness, when land- 
lords could expect to summon and lead 
their tenants to the poll in servile sub- 
jection, as the feudal chief could sum- 
mon his armed retainers to the battle- 
field. Anything, therefore, that would 
take out of their way the temptation to 
attempt the impracticable would be an 
advantage to all parties. It would re- 
move the occasion of a good deal of bit- 
terness and bad blood; it would, to usea 
celebrated expression of Dr. Chalmer’s, 
sweeten the breath of society, and estab- 
lish harmony between classes of the 
community, harmony between whom is 
essential to the well-being, the security, 
and the prosperity of the country. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, I will not 
follow the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Richard) 
into a discussion as to the tenure of land 
in Wales, but I may remind him that 
coercion, as he calls it, or influence, is 
not wholly confined to the landlord class. 
In Wales, at any rate, it is to some 
extent ’shared by the class to which, I 
believe, he himself belongs—I mean 
those exercising a sacred calling. But 
I do not take pleasure in thrashing a 
dead horse, and therefore I will not en- 
deavour to drive still further home the 
nails which are already deeply imbedded 
in the coffin’ of this ill-fated Bill. My 
object in rising was to notice the refer- 
ence which has been made by the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment to the feeling which exists 
among the constituencies of the country 
in regard to this Bill. I would point 
out that the right hon. Gentleman never 
mentioned one instance of any spon- 
taneous enthusiasm in favour of the 
Bill, with the solitary exception of the 
borough of Stockport. Now, I have 
been making inquiries and diligently 
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reading the newspapers in order to ob- 
tain such information as I could get on 
this point, and I find that the Bill has 
been the subject of discussion, and that 
resolutions have been passed upon it at 
various meetings of working men. I 
admit that it was a matter of consider- 
able difficulty even to obtain that infor- 
mation, for I turned over page after 
page of the papers, full of what to me 
was irrelevant matter, before I could 
reach those items of intelligence which 
I was in search of. I found, for instance, 
plenty of correspondence relating to the 
succession duty, and filled with fears of 
an increased taxation or of removal of 
exemptions, withindignantremonstrances 
against a tax on matches. I also found 
that the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department was becoming a subject of 
interest. It was asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was in his senses 
especially in regard to the Licensin 

Bill—and now that I have mentione 

the measure, I would suggest to the 
right hon. Gentleman that he should 
take into his serious consideration during 
the Recess the framing of a Bill im- 
posing a statutable penalty onall fu- 
ture reference to the subject, and the 


proceeds of the fines might be fitly 
devoted to the erection of a statue to 
himself on the scene of his latest triumph 


facing Lord Nelson’s monument. Then 
I came upon articles and letters on the 
subject of Army re-organization, but no 
doubt if the Secretary of State for War 
were present he would point triumph- 
antly to the Berkshire medal glittering 
on his breast, and soon dispose of that 
matter. I also found columns of print 
on the subject of naval stores and naval 
administration, but no doubt the First 
Lord of the Admiralty can point to the 
bottom of the deep and say—‘‘If we 
have fewer stores, there are fewer ships 
that require to be filled; and if we are 
only left to ourselves a little longer we 
shall have still less than we have at 
present.”” But at last I came upon one 
meeting on the Ballot Bill. It was a 
meeting of the Patriotic Association of 
Hatton Garden, held last Thursday, and 
was not a meeting of Conservatives, but 
of those who are in accord with the 
general policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and some of the leading members 
of the independent Liberal party were 
cages A resolution was moved by 
r. Odger, and seconded by Mr. Weston 
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—who, by the way, likened the First 
Lord of the Treasury to a statesman 
whose advice, two centuries ago, did not 
add to the political any more than to 
the personal convenience of his Sove- . 
reign—and the resolution, which was 
carried, condemned the Ballot Bill as a 
piece of legislation adapted to the middle 
and upper classes, and calculated to ex- 
clude working men candidates. The 
concluding words of the resolution— 
‘‘ And the Bill is therefore unworthy of 
the support of the people, and is a dis- 
grace to a reformed Parliament,’’ I en- 
tirely endorse. And now I should not 
like to sit down without expressing my 
sense of the uniform consideration and 
courtesy which has been extended by 
the right hon. Gentleman who has had 
charge of the measure to those who, 
sitting on this side of the House, have 
during the progress of the Bill taken 
part in the discussion. 

Mr. HEYGATE said, there was one 
thing which, in his opinion, would amply 
justify the House of Lords in refusing 
to entertain this measure at this late 
period of the Session, and that was the 
solemn silence with which it had been 
received on the opposite side of the 
House, hon. Gentlemen opposite having 
studiously avoided taking any part in the 
important deliberations which the House 
had been engaged in for thelastfew weeks. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, he had taken 
no part in the discussion of that Bill 
because his opinions were so well known 
by his uniform support of the Ballot 
during the 24 years he had had the 
honour of a seat in that House; but he 
thought, in fairness to his hon. Colleague 
(Mr. Tipping), though differing from 
him on other questions, he was bound 
to confirm the opinion which he had ex- 
pressed of the strong feeling among the 
electors of Stockport in favour of the 
Ballot, and perhaps the cause of that 
feeling would be best explained by an 
anecdote. When he (Mr. J. B. Smith) 
first became a candidate for Stockport, 
and was one day canvassing the electors 
in company with his friends, they called 
at a house where he was told the elector 
was a very earnest free trader. They 
knocked at the door for a long time, but 
nobody answered. At length a woman 
opened the door, just sufficiently to show 
her head, when they inquired if the 
master was in. She answered—“‘ Yes; 
but you cannot see him.” ‘ Why?” 
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“JT won't let you see him.” ‘But we 
want to speak to him.” The poor 
woman burst into tears, declaring her 
husband should not see us. It was her 
duty to take care of the children ; that 
he had voted for Mr. Cobden, in conse- 
quence of which his master had turned 
him away, and, work being then very 
scarce, it was 12 months before he got 
another place, and during all that time 
she and the children had tostarve. She 
added that her husband was as big a 
fool as ever he was, and he would go 
and do the same again if she would let 
him; but she must take care of the 
children and she would not let him vote 
at all. The people of Stockport were 
justly proud of having sent to Parlia- 
ment, in spite of that oppressive intimi- 
dation, so distinguished a Representative 
as Mr. Cobden, and they desired to elect 
whom they pleased, without being obliged 
to make such sacrifices of their livelihood 
and independence as in times past. His 


hon. Friend the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
had said that Stockport was one of 
the few towns in the North whose 
population had declined since the last 
Census, and he regretted to say that 


was true. But it was not, as his hon. 
Friend seemed to insinuate, because the 
people were strongly in favour of the 
Ballot, but because there was chiefly 
one trade carried on in the borough. 
The consequence was that they suffered 
more from the cotton famine than any 
other town in the district. He was 
happy to say, however, that prosperity 
was returning, the empty houses were 
being filled; the taxpaying population 
were increasing; and he had been in- 
formed only a few days ago that there 
would probably be 2,000 more electors 
placed on the register than there were 
at the last election. With these observa- 
tions, which he felt it his duty to make, 
he would not further delay the third 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the Prime 
Minister had admitted that he had 
threatened the House with a change in 
its forms in consequence of the conduct 
of hon. Gentlemen, principally on that— 
the Opposition—side of the House. How 
the right hon. Gentleman was to change 
the forms of the House without its own 
consent he did not know; but the occa- 
sion when the menace was uttered was 
just before going into Committee on this 





Bill. There was no debate on the second 
reading of the Bill, and as certain hon. 
Gentlemen desired to debate its principle, 
his hon. Friend the Member for the 
North-east Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. J. 
Fielden) and himself (Mr. Newdegate) 
adopted perfectly legitimate means for 
procuring the debate. When a Minister 
made such a threat it was inevitable 
that certain feelings should enter into 
the discussion of every clause of the Bill, 
and that Members should insist, not only 
on amending its form, but should so act 
as to save the credit of the House gene- 
rally, and to vindicate the independence 
of a large number of hon. Members 
against a coercion more audacious than 
anything adduced by the hon. Member 
for Merthyr Tydvil (Mr. Richard) as 
having been put forward by the Court 
of Chancery in Wales. He was weary 
of hearing hon. Members proclaim that 
the establishment of secret voting would 
be the foundation of electoral freedom ; 
but the criticism which the Bill had 
evoked in the United States did not 
justify that view, and it was declared 
that the stringent provisions for enforcing 
secrecy would not be submitted to there, 
and would be regarded as a gross out- 
rage on liberty. It was indeed well 
known that coercion was practised in 
America under the Ballot—and prac- 
tised all the more effectually where the 
Ballot was most secret—persons being 
forced to vote, not for a single candidate, 
but for a list of candidates—amongst 
whom might be men towards whom they 
entertained a strong dislike. With the 
view, perhaps, of guarding against this, 
and supplying the want of completeness 
and adequate finish of details, regula- 
lations which would shape the proceed- 
ings at elections were to be made by a 
distinguished Member of that House— 
a political officer of the Government— 
who must of necessity be a partisan. 
Could there be a more dangerous inno- 
vation in respect of that system by which 
the freedom of that House had been 
secured? The House of Lords had re- 
cently experienced a harsh exercise of 
the Prerogative, and when threats were 
used against that House he would call 
upon them to throw out the Bill, and 
thus secure. the independence of both 
branches of the Legislature—an inde- 
pendence seriously imperilled by pro- 
visions to which the Republicans of the 
United States would, according to the 
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testimony of their own writers, never 
the whole system of secrecy. It tended 
to promote faction underground. It was 
everywhere and always the forerunner 
of despotism ; the sure precursor of lost 
freedom. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did not 
rise to answer the charge that in the Bill 
they were handing over to a political 
officer the power of controlling elections. 
So extravagant a notion hardly required 
refutation, and he stated last night that 
the provisions referred to could not be 
supposed to bestow any such functions, 
for the action of the Secretary of State 
under the Bill was simply administrative. 
The hon. Member (Mr. Newdegate) was, 
of course, strictly within his right. Yet 
he (Mr. W. E. Forster) would remind 
him that this was the third time he had 
brought the subject before their atten- 
tion, and that on neither of the two pre- 
vious occasions had he chosen to test the 
judgment of the House. He thought 
also the hon. Member was mistaken in 
his allusions to the remarks of the First 
Minister of the Crown, made on an occa- 
sion when both his right hon. Friend 
and, he believed, some Members on both 
sides of the House thought the Rules of 
the House were being disregarded. That 
an adherence to the general Rules of the 
House was desirable was all that had 
been expressed by his right hon. Friend, 
whose remarks had nothing whatever to 
do with this Bill. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was not 
likely to forget the occasion on which 
the First Minister told the House that it 
would probably become necessary to re- 
consider its forms. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, his 
right hon. Friend meant that it was de- 
sirable for the House to consider whe- 
ther its Rules should be broken. In the 
debate that day hon. Members opposite 
seemed to have misconceived the opinion 
of the country in reference to this measure. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli), 
the hon. Member for York (Mr. J. Low- 

_ ther), and the hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (Mr. B. Hope), all 
seemed to think because there had not 
been a large number of public meetings, 
or because a large number of Petitions 
had not been presented to the House, 
hon. Members had been voting in igno- 
rance of the wishes of their constituents ; 
but the real fact was that the constituen- 
cies so relied upon hon. Members carry- 
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ing out their wishes that they felt it to be 
an insult to remind them of their de. ° 
sires. The hon. Member for Cambridge 
University had taken comfort in referring 
to the two last divisions—that on the 
publichouses clause, in which the propor- 
tion was 70 to 380, rather, one would think, 
a good proportion; and that on the clause 
throwing the expenses on the constitu- 
encies, in which the Government was 
defeated. But the diminished majority 
and the defeat were really proofs of how 
completely hon. Members represented 
the wishes of their constituents; for 
though the last case was one in which 
the Government took a deep interest, 
they were yet unable in regard to it to 
control those who generally supported 
them, which showed that the recurring 
majorities on the main principles of the 
measure, were not due to party disci- 
pline. He should be sorry to let this 
Bill go to the other branch of the Legis- 
lature without expressing the opinion 
that the country was determined to have 
it passed. Whatever might be its im- 
mediate fate—and he confessed he was 
more sanguine on that point than many 
of his hon. Friends—there could be no 
doubt that in a few months it would 
become law. With respect to the 
changes which had been made. in the 
Bill since its introduction, the Govern- 
ment had been glad to accept Amend- 
ments from both sides of the House, 
but in its main provisions—namely, the 
abolition of public nominations and the 
establishment of secret voting—the Bill 
had not been substantially altered, for the 
Amendmentto the nominations clause did 
not affect the principle of the measure. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) 
seemed to think that the Government 
had been humiliated by having to accept 
those Amendments, but he would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman of what had 
occurred when his last Reform Bill was 
before the House. Two lessons were 
taught by the progress of that measure 
—one, that suggestions and Amendments 
should be accepted from all parts of the 
House, and the other that there should 
be no departure from the principle of 
the Bill. With respect to this measure, 
he was grateful for the improvements 
that had been made; but as regarded 
the main principles of the Ballot, the 
Bill left the House very much as it 
was introduced. He regretted the de- 
submit. He had a strong opinion against 
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throw the expenses of elections on the 
constituencies, because he thought the 
time had come when there ought to 
be no excuse for any class of persons 
excluding themselves from the heart of 
the political life of the country, and he 
was sanguine that before long Parlia- 
ment and the country would be of the 
same opinion. Another matter, that 
relating to Election Petitions, they had 
postponed until next Session, when it 
would be considered in conjunction with 
another measure. The Bill would leave 
this House with efficient working pro- 
visions, and he did not doubt that in 
“another place ’’ it would be fully dis- 
cussed. That was to be expected from 
the past conduct of Members of the 
other branch of the Legislature, and 
because this Bill, which would be sent 
up to them after a long and careful in- 
vestigation in the House of Commons, 
was one especially affecting that House, 
whose Members were chosen by the 
constituencies for whom this Bill was 
designed. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, 
he regretted the injudicious tone in 


which the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) had referred to the re- 
ception of this measure in the other 


House. With respect to the Ballot 
itself, he could only repeat his belief 
that it would be Conservative in its 
operation, would protect the minorities 
in large constituencies against the 
tyranny of majorities, and would tend 
to weaken the influence of trade unions. 
He regretted that the Government had 
not brought in a pure and simple Ballot 
Bill, which could have been sent up to 
the House of Lords at an earlier period ; 
besides which this Bill was so compli- 
cated that it would be necessary to pro- 
vide teachers to educate the people 
before they could understand it. It had 
been stated that through many of the 
clauses a coach and six could be driven, 
but that others would be upset by a 
donkey cart. The House of Lords 
would be justified in not accepting in 
the middle of August, and passing in 
two or three nights, a Bill which had 
occupied the House of Commons for 
three months; in addition to which 
this Bill was so complicated that it 
would be necessary to bring in another 
to repeal or re-model it. 
Bill read the third time and passed. 
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BISHOPS RESIGNATION AOT (1869) 
PERPETUATION BILL—[Bux 283.] 
[Zords.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Beresford Hope.) 


Mr. DICKINSON said, he must op- 
pose the Motion. He thought the Bill 
should be brought before them when it 
could be discussed. The House ought 
to know how the original Act had 
worked, and he would suggest that this 
Bill ought not to be hurried through 
the House, but that it would be sufii- 
cient to add it to the Annual Continuance 
Bill instead of making it perpetual. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Bill 
consisted of two parts—one dealing with 
the resignation of Bishops, and the 
other relating to the appointment of 
Bishops coadjutors. With regard to 
the latter, no instance had occurred, 
since the House passed the Bill origi- 
nally, of its being brought into operation, 
but nothing had occurred to throw sus- 
picion on its principle. The part having 
reference to the resignation of Bishops 
had worked satisfactorily. Under its 
clauses, two Bishops had resigned be- 
cause of age, and their duties had been — 
fulfilled by more vigorous men—a most 
desirable thing in an age when the 
episcopal office had become one of the 
most active that could be filled. Bishop 
Short, of St. Asaph, and Bishop Sumner, 
of Winchester, had resigned, and a third, 
Bishop Philpotts, had taken the formal 
steps for resigning, when his life was— 
he could not say cut short, for he was 
90 years of age—but brought to a ter- 
mination. If the second reading were 
taken now, there was no objection to let 
the Bill stand for Committee on Friday, 
and probably they would learn in the 
meantime whether it was desirable to 
make any Amendment in it. He (Mr. 
Gladstone) did not think it would be 
advisable to alter the character of the 
Bill, unless such was the general wish 
of the House ; but if any alteration were 
necessary it could be made on going 
into Committee. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday. 
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SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


NAVAL POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. CORRY said, that the subject of 
the Notice which stood in his name 
divided itself into two branches, the first 
relating to the policy of the Government 
with respect to the dockyards, and the 
second to the building and repairing of 
ships of war. One of the evil conse- 
quences of postponing the discussion of 
the Estimates to the end of the Session 
was that it was necessary to bring them 
on at hours which left but little time for 
their consideration, and as it was now 
9 o’clock, these two questions could not 
be adequately discussed before the usual 
hour of adjournment. The more conve- 


nient course for him to take would, there- 
fore, be to deal with but one branch of 
his Notice to-night, and he would at pre- 
sent treat only of the policy of the Go- 


vernment in building our ships of war. 
In moving the Navy Estimates, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty said that we re- 
quired practically three classes of ships. 
That we required large fighting ships to 
maintain our supremacy at sea—that in 
large fighting ships we were very strong, 
and that we ought therefore to con- 
centrate our efforts on building rapid 
corvettes for the protection of our trade, 
and gunboats to protect our shores. 
There was no doubt that the first object 
of the Admiralty ought to be to secure 
our supremacy at sea, but if it had been 
secured, it had been entirely owing to 
the policy of the late Government. When 
Lord Derby came into office in 1866, Eng- 
land, according to Sir Spencer Robinson’s 
Report, had 22 and France 20 first-class 
armoured ships built and building, but 
the Report added that the actual force of 
the French first-class vessels was greater 
than ours because four English were in- 
ferior in strength to any four French 
ships that could be selected. Of second 
and third-class vessels England had only 
12, while France had 23, giving a total 
to England of 34, and to France of 43. 
But that state of things, as regarded 
what the First Lord called “ large 
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fighting ships,” was reversed by the 
policy of the late Government. In our 
two Estimates we a for seven 
powerful broadsided and three turret- 
ships, which gave us a superiority over 


{the French Navy—not so much nu- 


merical as of actual power. When 
the late First Lord of the Admiralty 
came into office he adopted a new classi- 
fication of iron-clad ships according to 
their offensive and defensive power, and 
we had now nine armour-clad ships of 
war of the first and second-class; but of 
these no less than seven were added b 

the late Government. But although these 
vessels had secured our positive supe- 
riority over any other Navy, he utterly 
denied that we were entitled to consider 
that at the present moment we were, re- 
latively, exceedingly strong in ships of 
that description. The theory had been 
brought forward by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and by the Prime Mi- 
nister, that the strength of the Navy was 
to be measured by its capacity to defend 
our shores. In the course of the last 
Session the Prime Minister, alluding to 
the reductions effected by the Govern- 
ment in the squadrons on foreign sta- 
tions, asked of what use for naval de- 
fence was the system of dotting our 
vessels over the whole globe. But it 
was an erroneous notion to suppose that 
an Empire on which, as we were told, 
the sun never set, could be defended by 
ships stationed between the Foreland and 
and Cape Clear. It showed an ig- 
norance of naval history to speak as the 
right hon. Gentleman had done. Other 
nations, with colonies and trade com- 
paratively insignificant, might concen- 
trate, but we must distribute not only 
our frigates and corvettes, but our ships 
of the most powerful classes. What 
had been the distribution of our line-of- 
battle ships in the last four great naval 
wars? In 1760, during the Seven Years’ 
War, we had, as he had ascertained 
from official documents, 101  line-of- 
battle ships in sea-service commission, 
of which only 34 were at home, while 
67 were on foreign service, or, as the 
First Lord of the Treasury would say, 
‘dotted over the whole globe.” In 
the American War, in 1783, we had 
112 in commission, of which only 32 
were at home and 78 were on foreign 
service. In 1799, during the Great 
War, we had 120 in commiesion, of 
which only 85 were at home and 85 were 
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on foreign service; and in 1809 we had 
113 in commission, of which only 39 
were at home, while 74 were on foreign 
service. In short, during the last 100 
years it was found necessary to detach 
two-thirds of our largest, and a far 

eater proportion of our smaller, ships 
or service abroad. The present number 
of our sea-going iron-clads, large and 
small, including the Monarch, but ex- 
cluding the Devastation and the Thunderer, 
for he hoped that no First Lord of the 
Admiralty would ever venture to em- 
ploy such ships at sea, was 34, and if 
we were involved to-morrow in a war, 
especially against a combination of 
naval Powers, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty might find it rather a diffi- 
cult matter to say how he would dis- 
tribue them so as to protect essential 
interests. Could the right hon. Gentle- 
man say how many of the 34 he would 
keep in the Channel, how many he 
would send to the North Sea, the Medi- 
terranean, the Coast of America, India, 
Australia, China? It should be borne 
in mind that our Colonial Empire as well 
as our commerce, had been enormously 
increased during the present century. 
A new Empire almost had sprung into 
existence at the antipodes, and the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal made it more im- 
portant than ever that we should retain 
the command of the Mediterranean. 
There was a fallacy in the argument 
that our Navy was never so strong as 
now. He admitted that the Monarch and 
Sultan might destroy all the line-of- 
battle ships that fought at Trafalgar. 
But it should be remembered that 
other nations had built the same class 
of iron-clads that we had, and, com- 
pared with other Navies, our Navy was 
weaker than before the introduction of 
iron-clads. While positively we were 
stronger, we were relatively weaker than 
before. Formerly it was an axiom—and 
even Mr. Cobden had expressed the opi- 
nion—that our Navy should be nearly 
twice as strong as that of any other 
nation ; but that was far from being the 
case now. It was a great mistake to 
suppose that we had nothing to fear 
from a combination of Powers. He 
could not say what the naval force of 
other nations was at this moment; but 
when he left the Admiralty in 1868, it 
appeared from official Reports, that 

rance, Italy, Austria, Spain, Denmark, 
Russia, and Prussia had 52 iron-clads 
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of the first and second-class built and 
building. That was exclusive of the 
United States, which had not done much 
in that direction. Still the force of our 
Navy was clearly superior to that of any 
other Power. But for this the country 
was indebted to the late Government, 
and if it had not been for our policy, the 
armoured Navy of France would have 
been stronger than ours last August on 
the breaking out of the war. We had 
been told that our naval power had in- 
creased concurrently with reduction of 
expenditure. The First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty had said—‘‘ We shall at the end 
of the year—that is, at the end of last 
March—be infinitely more powerful than 
at the beginning ;”’ and he enumerated 
the ships added during the last financial 
year — Vanguard, Iron Duke, Sultan, 
Glatton, Swiftsure, Triumph, Hotspur, 
armour-clads; Druid, Tenedos, Woodlark, 
and five gunboats. But he did not add 
that nearly the whole of these ships were 
due not to the present Government, but 
to their predecessors in office. He had 
taken out the tonnage and the horse- 
power of each of the above vessels added 
to the Navy in 1870-71. The aggregate 
was 30,244 tons and 6,425 horse-power. 
Of the total tonnage of 30,244 tons, 
29,184 tons were due to the late Go- 
vernment, and 1,060 to the present 
Government. Of the total horse-power 
of 6,425, 6,300 horse-power was due 
to the Conservative, and 125 to the 
present Government. It was quite 
true that the Navy was far more power- 
ful than at the beginning of the last 
financial year. But he knew the rea- 
son why; and it certainly was not due 
to the policy of the present Government. 
His noble Friend the Foreign Secretary 
had mentioned in ‘‘ another place”’ that 
the American Admiral Rogers had told 
him that there was no Navy equal to 
that of England. He hoped the noble 
Earl had the candour to inform Admiral 
Rogers that the present Government did 
not claim any credit for that, but that 
it was entirely due to their prede- 
cessors in office. It was needless to 
say, notwithstanding, that the naval 
policy of the late Government had 
been attacked by ‘the croakers,” and 
he was accused for not paying more 
attention to coast defence. He had, 
however, a limit to his means of ex- 
penditure, and he thought that to restore 


England to the command of the seas was 
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his first duty, and that he endeavoured 
to do by building the powerful sea-going 
ships he had mentioned. But he was 
blamed for not having built cruising 
ships like the Captain. He was always 
in favour of trying the experiment of low 
freeboard turret-ships, but he did not 
wish to rush into the building of such 
ships before the experiment had been 
fairly tried at sea. He did not wish to 
‘‘take a leap in the dark,” and to spend 
millions of money and endanger thou- 
sands of valuable lives before he knew 
what he was about. The croakers 
would not have been more satisfied if he 
had built turret ships like the Monarch, 
which they designated a burlesque of 
the turret principle. Nothing would 
have satisfied them but Captains. He 
thought he had reason to congratulate 
the country and himself that he had not 
yielded to pressure, and that he had re- 
fused to build a class of ships respecting 
which he had the gravest doubts as to 
their safety as cruisers. The vocabulary 
of vituperation, and even insult, had been 
ransacked against him; but he was de- 
termined not to surrender his better judg- 
ment to clamour, and it was a gratifying 


retrospect to him that he had declined 
to adopt a policy which would have left 
England inferior to her old rival in a 


Fleet fit to be trusted at sea. The pre- 
sent First Lord of the Admiralty was 
now able to devote his attention to coast 
defence, and to the building of swift 
cruisers, entirely owing to the policy of 
the late Government. Their ships, 
however, did not escape the common lot. 
They were no sooner in the water than 
the harpies defiled them in every way, 
and when one ship was named the 
Audacious it was sarcastically remarked 
—‘‘You do well to call her the Auda- 
cious, because of the audacity of building 
such a ship,’’ and the vivacious critic 
added that the whole class were the 
derision of naval men. But it would be 
interesting to the public to know that 
these ships were not deserving of the 
character which “the croakers”’ *gave 
them. He had a letter from an officer 
of great experience, one of the best 
seamen in the Navy, who was on board 
the Vanguard, one of the Audacious 
class, during severe trials in the Atlantic 
in November and December, and he had 
borne the very strongest testimony to 
her success, especially as regarded her 
stability, which had been questioned. 


Mr. Corry 
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He would read a short extract from 
this letter— 


“You will be glad to hear that the Vanguard 
in all essential features turned out a most power- 
ful and effective ship of war, and especially as to 
her stability and rolling easily, was entirely satis. 
factory, and I am able to remove the impression 
that the Vanguard class are unsafe, because the 
Iuvincible heeled 17 degrees to starboard, with 
none of her lower weights in, though all the top 
weights were, even to her sails, being bent. The 
morning after we left Devonport there was a high 
sea on the starboard quarter, the sea was washing 
over the main-deck battery ports, but the upper 
deck battery 12-ton guns were cast loose and 
worked, and certainly under circumstances that I 
have never seen heavy guns worked before—in 
fact, I do not know of any other ship that could 
have worked her guns in such weather. We put 
into Vigo to let our friends know there was no 
cause for alarm on account of any deficiency in 
stability, after which we cruised for ten days be- 
fore reaching Lisbon, during which we had some 
of the worst weather I ever witnessed. She was 
very easy in all her motions; but I think she is 
overmasted, from the relief experienced when the 
upper masts were sent down.” 


He quite concurred in that opinion, and 
was glad to hear that that defect was to 
be remedied. The letter then adverted 
to her ‘splendid steaming powers,” 
and added— 


“The main-deck battery guns—in fact, every 
gun in the ship—was worked, and target practice 
took place when a line-of-battle ship would not 
have been able to open her lower-deck ports. The 
upper-deck guns, 300 pounders (which are as 
heavy as the main-deck) can be fired at 90} de- 
grees ahead and astern, the shot crossing about 
600 yards from the ship. No other ships in the 
world possess these powers.” 


Subsequently the Zron Duke, another of 
the same class, was tried, and a Rear 
Admiral who visited her after her re- 
turn, writes that the captain and other 
officers reported of her in the most fa- 
vourable manner. He says— 


“Tt is only bare justice to the abused Audacious 
class to bear the foregoing testimony to facts, re- 
sulting from experience, in opposition to views 
based upon groundless speculation and false hypo- 
thesis.” 


So much for the derision of all naval 
men which these vessels were asserted 
to be. As to the Vanguard the following 
report appeared in Zhe Times— 


“The Vanguard has proved a remarkably stiff 
ship. In a breeze of 24 hours’ duration—force of 
wind from 5 to 8—she carried royals the whole 
time and tacked in 44'minutes in a seaway which 
few wooden frigates would have gone round in. 
She wears easily in six minutes. The greatest 
roll never exceeded 17 degrees, nor the steady 
heel of the ship 11 degrees. The officers speak in 
the highest terms of the comfort and. stability of 
these ships, and express the most perfect confidence 
in their sea-going qualities.” 
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The late Government had given the 
country six of these ships, besides the 
Sultan, of a still more powerful class, 
and two turret-ships—the Hotspur and 
Glatton. The third—the Captain—had 
unhappily been lost. We had been 
anathematized for refusing to multiply 
Captains before the principle on which 
she was built had been tested at sea; 
but he would leave the House and the 
country to decide which was the wisest 
_ policy. Whatever else it may have 
done or left undone, England was still 
mistress of the seas. The Prime Minister 
was in the habit of taunting us with our 
‘profligate Estimates. He (Mr. Corry) 
pointed to the result, and that was the 
answer he gave him. Having placed our 
sea-going Navy in a satisfactory position 
it was his intention to pause until the 
Admiralty had had a trial of the Captain 
and the Monarch, and had ascertained 
whether the turret principle could be 
safely napus to sea-going ships; and, 
if so, whether the freeboard should be 
high or low, and this policy had been 
endorsed by some of the first and most 
able officers of the Navy, whose opinions 
he laid before Parliament in 1868. Un- 


fortunately the late First Lord adopted 
a different course, and the firgt thing 
he did on coming into office was to call 
upon Sir Spencer Robinson and Mr. 


Reed to build impossible ships. 
Spencer Robinson said— _ 

“We were ‘askedsto consent to a novel and 
impracticable jdesign, We remonstrated. We 
pointed out the impossibility that that design 
could give any satisfaction to the Navy or to the 
country, and it was abandoned.” 


Then followed the design for the Zhun- 
derer and the Wevastation. He (Mr. 
Corry) thought those hips were of so 
dangerous a character that he divided 
the House against them. Of course, he 
knew he could have no chance of suc- 
cess against the majority at the com- 
mand of the Government; but he could 
say — Liberavi animam meam, and, if 
they should come to sorrow, no share of 
the responsibility could rest with him. 
The late First Lord met his objections in a 
somewhat disingenuous manner. They 
were as follows :—First, the extreme 
lowness of the freeboard; second, the 
absence of masts and sails, making 
them, as he considered, dangerous as 
sea-going vessels; third, the great 
draught of water, which made them 
unfit for coast defence. Well, on meet- 
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ing my objections, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman quoted high authority. He 
said he ted referred the question to 
the Committee presided over by Lord 
Lauderdale, and of which Sir William 
Fairbairn was a member; that Lord 
Lauderdale, as a Member of a former 
turret-ship Committee, had expressed 
great doubts as to the possibility of 
constructing any sea-going turret ship; 
that, knowing Lord Lauderdale enter- 
tained this opinion, he would not quote 
him, although he had concurred in the 
Memorandum signed by the other gen- 
tlemen. The natural inference was that 
Lord Lauderdale had, at least, no spe- 
cial objection to these ships. But to his 
surprise, on reading Zhe Times of the 
31st of last March, he found a report 
of a speech by Lord Lauderdale in 
‘‘ another place,”’ in which he said— 

“When these plans were drawn out the then 
First Lord asked me with seven or eight brother 
officers to give an opinion upon them. On being 
told the vessels were to be regular sea-going ships, 
T objected that, if forced against a heavy sea, 
they would founder, and I objected not only to 
the low freeboard, but to the absence of masts, 
and to the draught of water, which was 26 feet.” 
These were precisely the objections he 
(Mr. Corry) urged. Lord Lauderdale 
added— 

“My views were endorsed by Sir William 
Fairbairn, who said he was not a sailor, but that 
such vessels if forced against a sea would go 
under as they could not go over it. It would, he 
said, be a sort of submarine navigation.” 

In the Minute of the late First Lord of 
the Admiralty on the loss of the Captain, 
he stated that the Reports of the Chief 
Constructor and Controller on the de- 
sign for these ships were submitted to a 
Committee consisting of Admiral Lord 
Lauderdale, Sir William Fairbairn, and 
others, and the design was approved by 
them. And yet here we had the decla- 
ration of Lord Lauderdale and Sir William 
Fairbairn that they entertained the 
strongest objection to them. The late 
Controller of the Navy, in a Paper ad- 
verting to these ships, seemed to think 
that his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Stamford (Sir John Hay) 
and himself were the only persons who 
entertained a doubt of the admirable 
qualities of this class of vessels. He had 
already quoted the high opinion of Lord 
Lauderdale, and he had the opinion of 
several of the most distinguished men 
in the Navy in support of his views. 
One Admiral, speaking of ships of the 
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Devastation class, told him that, in his 
opinion, they would prove worse coffins 
than the Captain, and that on account 
of the lowness of the freeboard the 
water must smother them, and being so 
low forward they could not be forced 
against a heavy sea, which would ex- 
pose them to great risk in a heavy gale 
on alee shore. Another Admiral who 
had seen a great deal of service, and 
who was one of the best sailors in the 
Navy, had written to him— 

“TI cannot bring myself to believe in the safety 

of the new low freeboard ships. All very well in 
a moderate gale ; but get them into a heavy or a 
cross sea, and I fear they may fail. An iron-clad, 
with its heavy armour, does not rise to the sea 
either so quickly or with the buoyancy of the 
old ships. When going down from a sea they 
séttle in the hollow, and the seas rise up on 
each side to the tops of the gangways, but are 
kept out by the ship’s high sides. But then seas 
would break on board these low freeboard ships, 
and the weight of water thus thrown on the deck 
might smother them unless they have spare dis- 
placement. Again, these ships, so low forward, 
could not be forced against a sea if it became 
necessary to do so.” 
He had also obtained the opinion of 
another flag officer, a first-rate seaman. 
Writing on the Devastation and her class, 
he says— 

“It appears that, as originally designed, neither 
of these vessels can be considered safe as sea- 
boats or as fighting vessels. The Devastation as 
a ram is dangerously weak in structure of fore 
body, and her low freeboard is a feature incom- 
patible with sea-going qualities. Their stability 
is compromised—that is to say, in heavy seas 
there is reason to fear they might turn over, 
especially if the bilge pieces were gone, which 
might happen from the ship passing over a wreck 
or taking the ground. The question of no mast 
at all is, in my opinion, an element of danger 
without sufficient remuneration.” 

In 1869 the argument he had used was 
that the Admiralty should have a little 
patience, until the result of the experi- 
ment of the Captain and Monarch was 
known; but he had been told that ships 
of the Devastation class were so unlike 
the Captain that there was no similarity 
between the two, and that no light could 
be thrown on them by any results of the 
trial of the Captain. But what happened? 
These ships were commenced early in 
1869, and the work went on swimmingly 
till 1870. But what happened in 1870? 
In that year the Captain unfortunately 
went down, and all of a sudden the Ad- 
miralty became inspired with new-born 
zeal for accommodation for the officers, 
and some modifications were required in 
these ships for the purpose of improving 
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it. It was singular that this should 
have been coincident with the loss of the 
Captain. But that was not the real rea- 
son. The loss of the Captain suggested 
doubts as to the safety of low freeboard 
ships at sea. That was the real reason, 
as was, indeed, admitted by Sir Spencer 
Robinson himself, who says, in a Paper 
laid before the Duke of Somerset's 
Committee— 

“The improvement we thought of rather took 

away from the characteristics of the ship asa low 
freeboard ship. It added, however, very much to 
her security in a seaway, and, although deprived 
of Mr. Reed’s valuable assistance, we came to the 
conclusion to recommend it.” 
He (Mr. Corry) looked upon this as an 
illustration of the wisdom of the waiting 
policy on which he had determined. These 
modifications were being carried out in 
the Devastation, and raised the vanish- 
ing stability of that vessel from 43 de- 
grees of inclination to 55 degrees. Now, 
this he maintained was entirely sug- 
gested by the loss of the Captain. But 
the wisdom of his waiting policy was 
proved more conclusively from the case 
of the Fury, which the late First Lord 
had described last year as an improved 
Devastation. The Devastation and Thun- 
derer were too far advanced to be stopped; 
but, fortunately, the Fury had made 
little progress, and she was actually 
suspended. That one word was a com- 
plete justification of his waiting policy, 
and it was clear these vessels would never 
have been ordered if his more prudent 
intentions had been adopted by his suc- 
cessor. The present First Lord of the 
Admiralty had quoted extracts from the 
Report of the Committee of Designs, now 
sitting at the Admiralty, favourable to 
the safety of these vessels; but that 
Report completely damned them with 
faint praise. It stated that— 

“ The fact had necessarily been present to their 
minds that the Devastation, as well as her sister 
ship, was already in a very advanced state.” 

But they studiously abstained from com- 
mitting themselves to the opinion that 
their design was 

‘*a type for future vessels, or fully satisfied 
the principles which should regulate the form and 
type of war ships to be built for the service of the 
country.” 

This was not very encouraging. Only 
three so-called sea-going armoured ships 
had been provided for in the Estimates 
of the present Government. Of these, 
one, after the fate of the Captain, had 
been greatly altered; with a view to give 
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her greater safety ; the second was left to 
take her chance, and the third had been 
altogether suspended. He confessed he 
would not be willing to take his chance 
on board such vessels, and he might 
safely predict that no more of them would 
be added to the Navy. Besides these 
ships the Government had laid down four 
armoured vessels with low freeboard for 
coast defence. They were called the 
Cyclops class, and were ordered under 
pressure of war. In his opinion they 
were of a most unsatisfactory character. 
The great argument in favour of a low 
freeboard always was that the greater 
smallness of the space to be protected 
admitted of the armour-plating being 
thicker in proportion. But these ships 
were of a retrograde character, because 
though they had a low freeboard they 
only received the same thickness of ar- 
mour as the high freeboard ships of the 
latest construction. When the Glatton 
was ordered by the late Board, it was 
known that the French Navy had guns 
which penetrated armour-plates of 10 
inches at reasonable distances, and 
therefore it was not considered safe 
to give her armour-plates of less than 
12 inches in thickness. Two turrets 
would have involved a reduction of the 
armour plates, or an increase of size 
and expense, which was not considered 
advisable for coast defence, and so it 
was resolved to give her one turret 
with two 25-ton guns, so that she was 
to carry the thickest plating, and the 
heaviest guns then contemplated. But 
the ships of the Cyclops class carried 
only 8 inches of armour and guns of 
18 tons, which was exactly the same as 
he (Mr. Corry), had given to the Sultan, 
which was a high freeboard ship. This 
was a sacrifice to obtain a second turret, 
an advantage, as he thought, purchased 
at too great a cost of defensive as well 
as offensive power. He admitted the de- 
sirability of having two turrets, two 
strings as it were to the bow; but he 
thought that was not so necessary in the 
case of a coast defence ship as in the case 
of a cruising ship. He would have pre- 
ferred a single turret and thicker plating 
and heavier guns to two turrets and 
lighter armour and lighter guns. Even 
if necessary he should have increased 
the dimensions of the ships by giving 
them more beam and supplying them 
with heavier armour and haavhs guns. 

des, these vessels were defective in 
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sea-going qualities; the vanishing sta- 
bility of the Cyclops being much less than 
the Glatton. In the case of the Cyclops 
it was 39 degrees, and in the case of the 
Glatton it was 47 degrees. The Cyclops 
was almost identical with the Cerberus, 
but the Cerberus had this advantage, that 
before she left Chatham, where she was 
fitted, she was raised and had a higher 
freeboard given her for the passage 
out. But the lieutenant who took 
charge of her on her voyage to Aus- 
tralia wrote to the effect that she had 
experienced bad weather in the Ba 
of Biscay, and that she rolled 40 de- 
grees each way, and pitched tremen- 
dously. The sailors deserted wholesale 
at Malta in consequence of her bad sea- 
going qualities, and three of them were 
imprisoned for so doing. In introduc- 
ing the Navy Estimates the First Lord 
quoted from the Report of the Commit- 
tee on Designs, who stated that ‘‘the 
Cyclops class might be regarded as safe 
and stable ships,” but he omitted the 
statement which followed, to the effect 
that they might be so regarded 


the Government. 


‘“‘under any condition of wind and sea, as 
intended for coast defence, and only to make 
passages from one port to another in favourable 
weather.” 


Even for coast defence, therefore, those 
ships were mere fine weather ships, and 
he maintained that the country had a 
right to expect something more from 
vessels of 2,000 tons. He now desired 
to say a few words upon the Committee 
of Designs that had been appointed, 
which was a somewhat delicate subject. 
He had the greatest respect individually 
for all the members of it, but it ought to 
befree from all suspicion of influence, and 
it was very significant that in the cor- 
respondence relative to the dismissal of 
Sir Spencer Robinson, the latter stated— 


“On the 2nd of November Mr. Childers asked 
my advice as to the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission, or some Committee not described, to in- 
quire into the want of special ships for the iron- 
clad Navy. I suggested a Royal Commission. He 
objected to a Royal Commission on the ground 
that it would be undoubtedly hostile to the Ad- 
miralty, and said ‘ a Royal Commission is not con- 
sidered advisable by the Government.’ ” 


But in the name of common sense why 
should a Commission, appointed by the 
Government, be hostile to the Admi- 


ralty? If for “hostile” we read 
‘‘impartial” he thought they would 
have the true meaning of the objection, 
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It must be remembered that this Com- 
mittee was to inquire not only into the 
safety of the ships, but that the Govern- 
ment itself was on trial as well. Yet 
how was that Committee constituted ? 
The Chairman held high -office in the 
Government, another member held office 
in the Board of Admiralty, another also 
had an Admiralty appointment, and the 
former secretary of the Committee—who 
had since become a member of it, and 
he was informed took the chair in the 
Chairman’s absence, was also in the em- 
ployment of the Admiralty. And where 
did they meet? There was something 
in the locus in quo, and it was rather sur- 
ioe to learn that they met in the 
oard room of the Admiralty, to which 
their Lordships had constant access at all 
hours. [Mr. Goscnen: We were very 
‘anxious that they should not meet pa 
He was glad to hear it. He contende 


that that inquiry ought to have had the 
dignity and independence of a Royal 
Commission. At the present moment the 
strides of invention in shipbuilding were 
enormous; the difficulties of the subject 
were great; and nothing but an exhaus- 
tive investigation would 


satisfy the 
public mind. But the Committee was 
not unfettered as to its powers of inquiry 
and suggestion. It was only competent 
to it to report upon the designs sub- 
mitted to it, and it had no power of 
initiating suggestions, although one of 
the most important question of the day 
was one on which great difference of 
opinion existed—namely, what types of 
vessels should be adopted for coast and 
harbour defence—on which they had been 
told the efforts of the Admiralty were to 
be concentrated? The importance to the 
First Lord of having the best advice upon 
this matter was much increased by the 
fact of the Admiralty having lost the ser- 
vices of Sir Spencer Robinson and Mr. 
Reed. He respected the ability of the 
Controller and of the gentlemen who 
formed the Council of Construction, but 
he thought they hardly held such a po- 
sition that the country would be satisfied 
to leave to them the whole question of 
our coast defence, on which millions were 
going to be spent, and he therefore 
hoped that the First Lord would consider 
this matter, and obtain the best scientific 
and practical advice that was at his com- 
mand. Before he sat down, there was 
one other point he must referto—namely, 
the armament of our ships of war—in re- 
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spect of which the Admiralty had been 
very remiss. The late Government had 
paid great attention to this subject by 
the adoption of heavy guns and iron gun- 
carriages, and by increasing the power 
of the armament on the upper-deck of 
armoured ships. The Hector, the Valiant, 
and the Resistance had been thus armed. 
He had doubled the power of the North- 
umberland by the substitution of 9-ton 
guns for 6}-ton, and the Lord Warden 
and the Lord Clyde were also provided 
with two 12-ton and 14 9-ton guns in- 
stead of 64 ton. But he regretted to 
learn that since that period the improve- 
ments of the armaments had not been 
progressing satisfactorily, that neither 
the Achilles, nor the Minotaur, nor the 
Agincourt, the two last sister ships to the 
Northumberland, had been re-armed, and 
that no steps had been taken to arm the 
bows of the Pallas or the Bellerophon with 
12-ton guns, although a perfect system 
of working the heaviest guns had been 
introduced by Captain Scott, to whom 
the country owed a great debt of obli- 
gation. He desired especially to di- 
rect the attention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to this point, for the power of a 
Navy was dependent on the armament of 
the ships which composed it, of which we 
had examples in some of the engage- 
ments during our last war with the 
United States of North America. He 
would not now press for the production 
of any Correspondence, but would be con- 
tent with having called attention to the 
important subjects to which he had re- 
ferred in the course of his observations. 
Mr. GOSCHEN said, he had listened 
with considerable satisfaction to that 
portion of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
(Mr. Corry’s) speech in which he had 
described the ships built by his own 
Board of Admiralty; and although he 
had heard a great many criticisms upon 
those ships he did not intend to follow 
the example set by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and praise all the ships built by 
his political friends and condemn all the 
ships built by his political opponents. 
The only result of such an example, 
generally followed, would be to create 
wide-spread dissatisfaction with the en- 
tire Navy. It was, however, a fact that 
those who condemned the ships of the 
present Administration condemned also 
the ships built by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman: when they did the latter they 
were regarded by the right hon. Gentle: 
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man as ‘‘croakers,’? when the former he 
looked upon them as wise and inde- 
endent critics. If any set of vessels 
fad been subjected to a good deal of 
adverse criticism it was those of the 
Audacious type, of which there were six ; 
but, for his own part, he (Mr. Goschen) 
considered them to be a very valuable 
class, and a great addition to our Navy. 
Nor did he share the opinion that they 
were dangerous, though if he had de- 
sired to retaliate on the right hon. Gen- 
tleman there would have been no diffi- 
culty in finding ample authorities for 
the purpose. It was too generally for- 
gotten, in the criticisms passed as to par- 
ticular vessels, that you could not con- 
struct vessels equally good for all ser- 
vices—that if you wanted a fast cruiser 
she must necessarily be defective in 
heavy armament. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman compared the Cerberus with the 
Cyclops, and had argued from the pas- 
sage of the Cerberus to Malta that danger 
would attend the employment of the 
Cyclops as a sea-going vessel. The Cyclops, 
however, was constructed for coast de- 
fence. As far as the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been able, he had tried to make 
British seamen discontented, and to in- 
duce them to refuse to serve on board 


vessels like the Cyclops. i JOHN 


Hay: And a good thing too.| He was 
astonished to hear any Admiral endorse 
such a doctrine, and a British Admiral 
suggest that a British seaman should re- 
fuse, if ordered, to serve in a ship even if 
he believed it to be dangerous. It would 
be an evil day for us when the British 
sailor should refuse to go into any ship 
into which he was ordered on such 
grounds as the hon. and gallant Baronet 
seemed to approve. He was glad to 
know that there were officers of equal 
reputation and ability with the hon. and 
gallant Baronet, and men of great scien- 
tific acquirements, who did not take the 
same view as the hon. and gallant Baro- 
net. The right hon. Gentleman’s opi- 
nions with regard to the excellence of 
all the ships constructed under his ad- 
ministration—with regard to the Auda- 
cious class, for instance—were not shared 
by every scientific authority. 

Mr. CORRY said, there had been no 
experiments. 

Rr. GOSCHEN: Then how was the 

heeling over of 17 degrees discovered ? 

Mr. CORRY said, if the right hon. 
Gentleman had listened to his (Mr. 
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Corry’s) observations he would not have 
been in any difficulty. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he had listened 
most carefully, because it was a subject 
that he had made it his business very par- 
ticularly to study. He believed he was 
right in saying that these ships heeled 
over to a degree hitherto unknown in 
such a kindof ship. 

Mr. CORRY: Yes; 
without ballast. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that that was so, 
and he was now obliged to say what he 
should not otherwise have said. The 
fact was, an error was made in the con- 
struction of these ships, and it was found 
necessary that they should carry 300 
tons of ballast, for without it they had 
heeled over to such adegree that no doubt 
the hon. and gallant Baronet opposite 
would, under other circumstances, have 
argued that it would be dangerous for 
British seamen to go to sea in them. 

Str JOHN HAY begged to say that 
the right hon. Gentleman was putting 
into his mouth words that he never used, 
and never intended to use. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that they had no 
right in criticising ships that were built 
for a particular purpose, to compare them 
with others that were built for another 
purpose. The Cyclops was not built for 
sea service, but for coast defence. The 
Government had been anxious to obtain 
the well-weighed opinions of men of 
high scientific and professional acquire- 
ments upon the subject of this class of 
ships, and he hoped that their opinions 
might be favourable with respect to the 
fitness of the ships for the particular 
purpose for which they were designed. 
The right hon. Gentleman pointed to 
the state of the British Navy, as com- 
pared with that of foreign Powers, and 
claimed great credit for his Admi- 
nistration on account of the valuable 
ships he had added to the Navy. No 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman had 
made great additions, but how had he 
made them? By commencing in one 
year an enormous amount of work and 
spreading it over two, three, and even 
four years, leaving the completion to his 
successors and claiming the credit of the 
whole. [Mr. Corry: It was the pre- 
sent Admiralty that spread them over 
such a length of time.] The right hon. 
Gentleman, at all events, expended on 
these vessels all the money he took on 
their account, and more, too, and yet the 
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present Admiralty were even now com- 
pleting ships which were laid: down by 
the right hon. Gentleman, among others 
the Glatton and the Hotspur. Thus the 
right hon. Gentleman could not com- 
plain that they had not initiated a policy 
of their own. The fact was, that the 
right hon. Gentleman had to a great 
extent tied down the hands of the pre- 
sent Administration, and claimed the 
credit of all he approved in these ships, 
assigning the portion which he disap- 
proved to his successors. The Govern- 
ment were carrying out the views of the 
right hon. Gentleman. [Mr. Corry: 
Very slowly.] The right hon. Gentle- 
man had never complained that there 
was not enough money spent. He (Mr. 
Goschen) did not think that his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers) had ever offered any fac- 
tious opposition during the time that the 
right hon. Gentleman was in office ; but 
rather that the right hon. Gentleman 
met with candid and constant support at 
the hands of his right hon. Friend. There 
were many occasions when his right 
hon. Friend rendered valuable assist- 
ance to the right hon. Gentleman; but 
he doubted whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had rendered any assistance to 
his right hon. Friend in return. ~The 
programme of ships laid down by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite was a 
large one, and many of them had since 
been improved. In spite, however, of 
the condemnation which the vessels had 
received, he believed that the ships of the 
Audacious class would prove valuable 
additions to our Navy when they were 
properly ballasted and masted. [Mr. 
Corry: I never masted them.] But 
they were masted by the gentleman 
who designed them, and whose designs 
the right hon. Gentleman approved. The 
right hon. Gentleman must not first 
claim the credit of laying down ships 
and then impugn their fitness when com- 
pleted. He wished to hear what were 
the opinions of the right hon. Gentle- 
man as to the Glatton and the Hotspur. 
- Were they more sea-going ships than 
the Cyclops? [Mr. Corry said, they had 
more stability.| He had seen criticisms 
of the Glatton and Hotspur as damaging 
as any which could be produced with 
reference to the Cyclops, though in nei- 
ther case were these vessels designed for 
anything but coast defence. He believed 
those vessels also would be valuable ad- 
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ditions to the Navy of the country. He 
was not going to quote opinions against 
those lien and he hoped that the fae 
which had been expressed concerning 
them would not be realized. The mis- 
apprehension which existed arose from 
the misconception to which he had 
already alluded as to the difference be- 
tween sea-going ships and those which 
were intended for home service. It was 
important that the public should know 
this. They should know that vessels de- 
signed for one service were not specially 
fitted for another. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had compared the Cyclops class 
with several vessels that he (Mr. Corry) 
built, and especially with the Sultan. 
But there was really no comparison be- 
tween the two vessels. The Cyclops was 
not intended for a fast sea-going ship. 
She drew less water than the Sultan, and 
was altogether a lighter vessel. The Sul- 
tan drew 27 feet of water, and the Cyclops 
only 15 feet. Why did the right hon. 
Gentleman compare things so dissimilar? 
Why could not the Cyclops carry heavier 
armour? Because she wanted a lighter 
draught of water. The Cyclops was 
intended for a totally different purpose 
from that to which the Sultan would 
be put. In considering the qualities of 
ships too much stress could not be laid 
on the importance of remembering that 
speed, fighting power, light draught, 
and heavy armour could not be com- 
bined in one ship. Ships of light draught 
and high speed were needed for obvious 
purposes; ships of heavy armour, low 
freeboard, and low draught were also 
useful for a definite purpose; their 
qualities could not be combined, and to 
compare such ships as the right hon. 
Gentleman had compared the Cyclops 
and the Sultan was misleading the 
public. And if criticism of that charac- 
ter was to go on—if one were to criticise 
the Glatton, another the Hotspur, and 
another the Cyclops, not on the basis of 
the purpose for which they were de- 
signed, and for which each would be 
found admirably adapted, but because 
they did not possess qualities which 
would altogether unfit them for the pur- 
poses for which they were designed— 
not only would the country be misled, 
but the confidence of seamen would be 
shaken. The Sultan was intended for 
service on the ocean, and though her 
armour might be penetrated by some of 
our extraordinary ordnance she would 
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be a formidable vessel for ordinary pur- 

. The Devastation, on the other 
rg was rather fit for Channel service. 
She was heavily armoured, and though 
* capable of going to sea he would prefer 
to keep her at home. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in criticising the laying down 
of the Devastation by the right hon. 
Member for Pontefract, had said the fate 
of the Captain should have taught a lesson 
with respect to the Devastation ; but did 
the right hon. Gentleman believe that if 
the Captain had been an unmasted ship 
she would have gone down? If the 
Captain was lost by carrying too much 
sail, the lesson of her fate would not 
apply to the Devastation, because the 
Devastation carried no sail; she was an 
unmasted ship. It was not to be sup- 
posed that she was a vessel which would, 
in the ordinary course, be sent to America 
or the Cape. His idea respecting that 
vessel was that she was the most powerful 
ship in the world, upon which this coun- 
try might confidently depend to cope 
with almost any squadron that could & 
brought against her. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said she could not bear 
up against heavy seas; but it was not on 
occasions of heavy seas that an invading 
fleet would approach our shores, and 
certainly the Devastation would be able 
to stand any sea that could be withstood 
by an invading fleet. 

Sm JOHN HAY: The great object 
of building the Devastation was that 
she should be able to go to all parts of 
=, world, carrying a great amount of 
coal. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he believed the 
hon. and gallant Member would find 
she could do so. If he (Mr. Goschen) 
was the First Lord of the Admiralty 
in time of war he should keep the 
Devastation in the Channel—{Sir Jonny 
Hay: And a very good thing too|— 
because he believed that would be her 
proper place, as there was no ship and 
no fleet could meet her. With the De- 
vastation, the Thunderer, and the Fury 
in the Channel, there would be no 
ground to fear any fleet whatever. They 
alone would be a match for anything that 
could be brought against them, while 
our broadside ships would be able to go 
into any seas, and be a match for any- 
thing they would find there. Even sup- 
posing that such ships as the Devasta- 
tion could not cross the Atlantic, was it 
not a great advantage to have them in 
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our own waters? The Devastation was, 
in fact, a splendid offensive ship for de- 
fensive purposes. Critics expected that 
all our ships should be qualified to sail 
in any gale and fight in any seas; but 
what of our opponents? What sea- 
going ships had other nations got to re- 
quire these qualities in our heavy ar- 
mour-plated vessels? The Americans 
had not a single sea-going broadside 
iron-clad; all their armour-clads were 
monitors, which could not leave the coast. 
Russia was similarly situated; but we 
had a whole fleet of broadsides and 
strong iron-clads. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman was as glad as he (Mr. 
Goschen) was that those two great coun- 
tries, with whose combined force they 
were constantly menaced, had not iron- 
celads to reach these shores. Power was 
relative. And not only had we 34 iron- 
clads, but we might rely alike on their 
individual character and aggregate force. 
There were no ships like the Sultan, the 
Hercules, and the Monarch amongst fo- 
reign fleets. There was, perhaps, one 
ship, which he would not name, quite as 
good as the Hercules, but standing alone 
in the country to which it belonged. 

Sir Jonn Hay: And one in Turkey. } 

rue; but he thought those isolated ves- 
sels were not calculated to cause us any 
alarm. It was not only in the fact that 
we had 34 iron-clads that our security 
lay, but because our ships were diverse 
in character. Some were capable of 
sailing in any seas; others, more power- 
ful vessels, would form an outer line of 
coast defence; and our most powerful 
vessels, of which the Devastation was 
chief, would form the inner line of coast 
defence. It was in this that our strength 
lay, and not only in the fact that we had 
more ships than our neighbours. It was 
unwise and dangerous to attempt to force 
the Admiralty or any Administration 
into attempting to combine incompatible 
qualities in the same ship. He gave the 
right hon. Gentleman every credit for what 
he did when in office. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman made a valuable addition to the 
gunboats of the Navy, and also laid down 
some valuable ships for cruising purposes, 
though he fully mortgaged succeeding 
years. He did not wish to attack the 
right hon. Gentleman; but he regretted 
that when the right hon. Gentleman 
came to criticise his predecessor (Mr. 
Childers), he abandoned the temperate 
spirit in which he had previously spoken. 
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His first reference was to the Devastation, 
which he (Mr. Goschen) had answered 
to the best of his ability. And he (Mr. 
Goschen) believed that in the Cyclops 
class of ships valuable additions had been 
made tothe Navy. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had referred to one other point— 
namely, the appointment of the Com- 
mittee on Designs. He (Mr. Goschen) 
had been very anxious that the Com- 
mittee should come to the end of its 
labours so that the Admiralty might 
have the advantage of its investigations 
in respect to ships not yet completed 
and to the work on which the Admi- 
ralty was engaged. But if the advice 
of the right hon. Gentleman had been 
followed, and every possible kind of 
ship had been referred to that Commit- 
tee in detail, its inquiries would never 
have closed and they would not have got 
its Report by the end of the Session, 
as there was now a prospect of their 
doing. He thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had rather unjustly depreciated 
that Committee, for a more independent 
Committee had never sat. He had a 


very different opinion of them from that 
of the right hon. Gentleman, who thought 
that they would be influenced by the 
fact that they were appointed by the 


Government. The official Members of 
it were in a very small minority, and 
the object of the Government had been 
to secure as impartial a Report as pos- 
sible. He was sorry the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had somewhat disparaged the 
Committee, otherwise he should have 
told the House that while criticising the 
ships on some accounts, the Committee 
congratulated the Admiralty on the great 
ability of Mr. Barnaby’s department, 
and thought the country fortunate in 
having such officers. It was of the ut- 
most importance to get as independent 
an opinion as possible; and he would 
entreat the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site not to make a party question of the 
question of shipbuilding. [Mr. Corry 
made a sign of dissent.] The right hon. 
Gentleman shook his head; but he (Mr. 
Goschen) thought that praising every 
ship built during one’s own Adminis- 
tration and condemning every ship 
built during that of another Govern- 
ment was apt to give that impres- 
sion. They should look not only for the 
faults but for the virtues of a ship, and 
one Administration should not make it a 
point to blame what had been done by 
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its predecessors or successors. Advice 
from the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
or from any competent source as to ship- 
building would always be received with 
the greatest readiness by the present Go- 
vernment. They would act on the best 
advice they could get. The matter at 
stake was so great that every sacrifice 
would be made to secure the assistance 
of the greatest talent and scientific ac- 
quirements which could possibly be ob- 
tained. At the same time, among their 
professional advisers the Board of Admi- 
ralty had men of great ability and trust- 
worthiness, and he believed that, as they 
had followed the advice of many of the 
same persons as had advised the right 
hon. Gentleman, the criticisms which the 
right hon. Gentleman had brought for- 
ward against the ships now being con- 
structed were scarcely fair, and ought 
not to be accepted by the country. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, that his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Corry) and others who 
thought it necessary in the interest of 
the country to criticise the ships lately 
laid down threw no blame on the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen), the cri- 
ticism of his right hon. Friend being 
entirely applied to ships laid down, and 
to the mode of investigating these ships 
undertaken, before the right hon. Gen- 
tleman acceded to office. His right hon. 
Friend’s statement with regard to sea- 
going ships was directed to the unsea- 
worthiness of low freeboard ships—he 
made no charge with regard to high 
sea-going ships, and the question at issue 
was wholly as to the new type of ship, 
which had sprung up within a very re- 
cent period, and which, as sea-going 
ships, had been rashly adopted by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. Childers) without suffi- 
cient experience or trial. Now, he (Sir 
John Hay) had some right to speak on 
this subject, having had a great deal to 
do with the first example of a low free- 
board ship built—the A ffondatore—which 
was built several years ago for the Italian 
Navy, and was sent, under the sommand 
of Admiral Persana, into the Adriatic, 
where she was used in the Battle of 
Lissa. It was thought she would work 
great wonders. But he had the advan- 
tage of speaking to a most distinguished 
naval officer, Admiral Tegetthoff, Admi- 
ral of the Austrian Fleet, who told him 
after the battle that at no time during 
that action had he feared that vessel 
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after he had seen her, as there was no 
time in which he could not have run 
her down. The Affondatore went down 
at her anchorage in the harbour of An- 
cona. She was a first experiment and 
a terrible failure, and from that time he 
(Sir John Hay) felt that it would be 
unjust for him to advocate the building 
of low freeboard ships — although he 
had always advocated the class of turret- 
ships — for sea-going purposes. They 
must make their ships safe at sea at 
the sacrifice of low freeboard. He had 
frequently urged at the Admiralty that if 
the turret system were adopted, as he 
thought it should be, it must be not in 
low but in high freeboard ships in which 
the safety of the vessel herself, of her 
crew, and of the gun for which she was 
created should be assured. He had never 
allowed any party prejudices to interfere 
with the advice which he had felt it his 
duty to tender to the House. With re- 
gard to the Devastation class, the hon. 
Member for East Derbyshire (Captain 
F. Egerton) justified the building of 
these ships. The right hon. Member 


for Pontefract had told the House they 
were to carry some 1,200 tons of coal, to 
cross the Atlantic, go through all kinds 
of perilous seas, fight an action, and 


then come back again; and there was 
a communiqué in an influential journal 
that the Fury was the joint creation of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty and 
the right hon. Member for Pontefract. 
Six months afterwards, to their astonish- 
ment, and very much to the advantage 
of the country, it was found that this 
ship, which had some eminent parent- 
age, had come to the birth, and had not 
strength to bring forth. The Devastation 
and the Thunderer were in the process 
of building, and one was to be com- 
pleted according to the original design, 
while the other was to be altered very 
considerably. The alterations from the 
original design which were being made 
in the case of the Devastation, though 
stated to be for the purpose of fitting 
her for a warm climate, were really, he 
believed, for the purpose of safety ; but 
he wished to point out that the building 
of the deck cabins destroyed the great 
advantages of impregnability, and the 
power of depressing the guns. He was 
glad to hear that ships of 27 feet draught 
were to be used in the Channel, and he 
quite agreed that they would be very 
formidable there against a hostile fleet ; 
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but the House must remember that 
though the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Admiralty was about 
to apply them to a purpose for which 
they would bevaluable and useful, though 
expensive, that was not the purpose for 
which they were designed by the right 
hon. Member for Pontefract. These 
ships could be used for the defence of the 
Channel, and he thought they might be 
safely navigated to the Mediterranean, 
and that they would be valuable ad- 
juncts of sea-going ships. They might 
be useful for the defence of Gibraltar 
and Malta, and on parts of the European 
coast where the water was sufficiently 
deep. Ships of the Gatton class would, 
however, be cheaper, and were better 
adapted for coast and home defence, be- 
cause they drew only 19 feet of water, 
whereas the Devastation and the Thun- 
derer drew 27 or 28 feet. The Glatton 
and the Hotspur could not be navigated 
with safety in a heavy sea, but they 
would be most useful in shallow waters 
against any fleet that might attack us; 
and, moreover, seven ships of their class 
might be built for the cost of three of 
the Devastation class, while their plates 
would be much thicker, and they would 
draw less water than the latter. It had 
been stated that the object of giving the 
Devastation such a great draught of water 
was to enable her to carry 1,100 or 1,200 
tons of coal; but what was the use of 
such a large coal-carrying power to a 
vessel that was never intended to be 
employed for purposes other than mere 
coast defence? [Mr. GoscueEn said, the 
vessel might be sent to the Baltic.] No 
seaman would like to take a ship drawing 
27 feet of water into the Baltic. He agreed 
with what had fallen from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool (Mr. Graves), that the 
£290,000 spent on the Devastation would 
have been better employed had it been 
expended in providing gunboats at £8,000 
each. It would be very desirable to have 
a number of these gunboats carrying a 
single gun, for the defence of our har- 
bours. The Devastation could not navi- 
gate the Channel into the harbour at 
Liverpool for the purpose of defence 
at all times of tide. Such a class of 
gunboats might be attached to the dif- 
ferent ports, so that they could not be 
sent away, and could be manned by the 
Naval Reserve, and then they would al- 
ways be at hand in case of emergency. 
If such a course had been adopted, much 
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would have been done to prevent a re- 
currence of the panics which were so 
frequent in this country. With regard 
to the Cyclops class, of which we had 
four building, some members of the Com- 
mittee which sat upon those vessels dif- 
fered as to their fitness ; and Sir William 
Thompson, the distinguished President 
of the British Association, in one of the 
Reports expressed the opinion that there 
would be danger that when exposed 
to the action of certain synchronous 
waves, under certain conditions, they 
would commence swinging like a pen- 
dulum, and would eventually roll over. 
It was for this reason that he (Sir John 
Hay) had ventured to urge that until 
this fault were corrected it would not be 
right to place our officers and men in 
such ships, because the circumstances 
were not unusual in which they would 
become very dangerous vessels. The 
opinion of those members of the Com- 
mittee who were so far favourable to 
these ships was to this effect—‘‘ They 
are good ships, but do not build any 
more of them.” He had called atten- 
tion to these matters without any animus 
whatever against the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Goschen), who seemed 
to be doing his best; but, on the whole, 
knowing something about these matters, 
he must say that the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s predecessor (Mr. Childers) had 
done much to ruin the Navy in very many 
particulars. It could not have been right 
to spend £900,000 on building three 
ships of the Devastation type. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite had now, with 
frankness and candour, admitted that 
these ships were not fit to go to sea, and 
that he considered those ships fit only 
for the defence of the Channel or to per- 
form some duties abroad, having been 
first sent carefully out. [Mr. Goscren: 
The Glatton.| The Glatton was not built 
for the same purpose as the Devastation 
and other shipsof her class, because it was 
never intended that she should proceed 
to sea, or to be used for anything but 
the protection of harbours, such as Malta 
and Gibraltar. The Hotspur also was to 
be used in a somewhat similar way by 
being attached to a fleet in the narrow 
seas, and used as aram. These ships 
were not so liable to roll over so easily 
as those of the Cyelops class—they would 
face waves of a more unusual character 
before they would incur the same danger. 
He agreed with Mr. Reed that the four 
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vessels to which he had referred should 
be tried only in the neighbourhood of our 
own coast in waters for which they were 
intended. If sent to the open sea, they 
would be liable to become coffins for our 
brave seamen. In making this state. 
ment he had merely witecel to facts that 
were contained in Papers laid upon the 
Table of the House, and he trusted that 
he had in no way overstated the case, 
It had been said that the Cyclops class 
were similar to those of the Cerberus, 
which had gone to Melbourne; but it 
must be remembered that she also had 
top-sides deck and bulwarks placed upon 
her, and in that way she was navigated 
in a condition in which she could not 
have been fought. Even with this as- 
sistance the Cerberus had an alarming 
voyage, and the men, alarmed at the - 
fate of the Captain, deserted in great 
numbers at Malta. The ship, however, 
was, in fact, so protected by the altera- 
tions that had been made that their 
alarm was unnecessary, and all they 
would have had to incur was discomfort, 
and not peril. The Abyssinia and the 
Magdala, which had been built for the 
defence of Bombay harbour, had been 
fitted up before they were sent to sea 
with high bulwarks and decks, so as to 
render them seaworthy. No doubt ships 
of the Cyclops class would be very use- 
ful for harbour duty; but the right hon. 
Gentleman should think twice before he 
sent them into the open sea. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, that the country 
would wish to know what return they 
had for the £10,000,000 of money which 
was spent annually upon the Navy, and 
his own impression was that no adequate 
return was obtained for that expendi- 
ture. As to the manning of the Fleet, 
he did not know where the men voted 
for were or what they were doing. The 
total number was 61,000, but that was 
only on paper. It seemed to him that 
many of them would, to use an aphorism, 
be found playing at hide-and-seek, and 
he doubted whether, in the event of war, 
they would be forthcoming. It was 
supposed that in case of emergency we 
should have 390 war vessels ; but a good 
many of them were mere steam-tugs, 
and in the gross number were included 
the Queen’s yachts, the training ships, 
and hulks in our various harbours. Many 
of them were vessels which in time of 
war would themselves require protec- 
tion instead of giving it. He believed 
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there were only 35 or 40 actual fighting 
ships in the Navy altogether. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, there were 34 
iron-clads; but these were in addition to 
the gunboats, corvettes, and vessels of 
other classes. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, the others were 
not vessels which we could use if en- 
gaged in actual warfare with maritime 
countries. What we wanted were ships 
capable of being used in this manner, 
and capable, at the same time, of de- 
fending our colonies, our trade, and of 
being used generally for every maritime 
purpose. The right hon. Gentleman 
must have gained some experience from 
the Franco-German War of the useless- 
ness of great iron-clad vessels. They 
were drawn up in line fronting par- 
ticular parts of the coast which they 
threatened, but they were unable to 
accomplish anything whatever. The 
same thing happened to our own vessels 
in the Baltic and the Black Sea, and 
would happen again if hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen at opposite sides of the 
House confined themselves to criticising 
vessels of each other’s build in place of 
procuring for the nation vessels of the 
class required for home and commercial 
purposes of defence. We required a 


smaller class of swift iron-clad ships, 
which would be capable of acting effi- 
ciently in shallow waters, and which 
could be used, not only for defensive, 


but for offensive purposes. What we 
had a right to expect in case of emer- 
gency was that we should possess a 
naval force able to cope with that of any 
other naval Power in the world. 
Caprain F. EGERTON said, he be- 
lieved that the Devastation and Thunderer 
class of ships were fit for any emergency 
of war. The iron-clad ships were valu- 
able for the various purposes for which 
they were intended. The hon. Member 
who had last spoken treated all unar- 
moured ships with contempt; but they 
were precisely the class of light active 
vessels which were found so generally 
useful for defending our colonies and 
our commerce in distant oceans ; and, for 
his own part, he believed their number 
ought to be increased. Unarmoured 
vessels could carry more guns and make 
longer voyages, and also afford greater 
facilities for training and exercising men 
at sea, than the very best class of iron- 
clads hitherto constructed. As to ves- 
sels with a low freeboard, it was fair 
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to remember that at least two of the 
American monitors had crossed the At- 
lantic, and though the Monadnock and 
the Miantonomah might not be comfort- 
able vessels at sea in a head wind, they 
could not be spoken of as absolutely 
unsafe. He should like to see the 
hydraulic-power vessels tried more by 
the Admiralty. 

Mr. F. STANLEY said, in reference 
to the American monitors, to which the 
hon. and gallant Member (Captain F. 
Egerton) referred as being fit to cross 
the sea, it should be recollected that 
they were nursed across the Atlantic by 
other vessels of a more seaworthy cha- 
racter. He wished to ask the Govern- 
ment for some information as to the 
results of the experiment, first tried, he 
believed, in the Worthumberland, of re- 
ducing the weight of the iron plates at 
the bow and stern of the ship, thereby 
reducing the strain. Questions, he be- 
lieved, had been started in scientific 
circles as to whether accidents to the 
Minotaur and the Agincourt might not 
have arisen from the circumstance that 
this proceeding had been lost sight of. 
The Tate First Lord of the Admiralty, 
he knew, had at one time his attention 
very much directed to the concentration 
of vessels of the same type and class for 
the purpose of mancuvring together, 
according to the practice of foreign na- 
tions. He should be glad if the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite could also give 
the House some information on this point. 

Lorp HENRY SCOTT said, that he 
agreed in the policy laid down by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. Corry). He thought it 
of importance to know whether the 
Devastation and Thunderer class had ful- 
filled the expectations with regard to 
speed. He wished also to support the 
suggestions of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for East Derbyshire (Captain F. 
Egerton), as to experiments with hy- 
draulic vessels. 

Mr. GRAVES said, he could not help 
remembering the distinct assurance given 
last year by the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty that vessels of the Thunderer 
and Devastation class had been built for 
sea-going purposes and distant stations, 
having the capacity of carrying some 
1,500 or 1,600 tons of coal. But now 
the whole scene appeared to be shifted, 
and those vessels were represented as 
intended merely for harbour or coast 
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defensive purposes. He wished to know 
the reason of this change. He believed 
they were designed and laid down to be 
cruising vessels to any part of the world, 
so they had been represented by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty last year, 
and he wanted to know the cause of the 
discrepancy between the statement of 
last year and this. After the immense 
expenditure on these vessels, and as there 
were only three home ports where they 
could be utilized, he thought the House 
and the country were entitled to some 
explanation on this subject. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, in an- 
swer to the question of the hon. Member 
for North Lancashire (Mr. F. Stanley), 
he had to observe that the Agincourt and 
Minotaur had been proved to be very 
strong vessels ; and Reports which had 
recently been made upon them stated 
that even if the strain had been four 
times greater than it was no damage 
would have resulted. The accident to 
the Agincourt had shown the great 
strength of the vessel. With regard to 
mancuvring the Fleets together, arrange- 
ments had been made under which the 
Mediterranean, the Channel, the Flying 
Squadron, and the Reserve Squadron 
would meet and mancuvre together. 
As to the Devastation and Thunderer; it 
was intended that they should reach a 
speed of 12 knots an hour. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. Childers) stated last 
year that these vessels were built to go 
long voyages at sea, and no doubt they 
would be fit for or capable of that ser- 
vice, and going into action in distant 
seas, carrying as they did a large amount 
of coal. But they were never intended 
as sea-going or cruising vessels in the 
old sense of the term. They were re- 
served for Channel purposes, where they 
could compete with any other vessels 
that could be brought to bear against 
them. That was not inconsistent with 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Pontefract, that 
they would be able to sail to any part of 
the world, and after taking part in any 
battle return to this country. 


CASE OF GEORGE MACKEY. 
ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, I have 


several times postponed, in the absence 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
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Secretary, the Notice which stands on the 
Paper in my name; and as I have the 
advantage now of seeing him in his 
place, I cannot reconcile it to my sense 
of duty to defer this subject any longer. 
The question is one which affects the 
jurisdiction that the right hon. Gentle- 
man exercises, as possessing the power 
of remitting sentences—that is, sentences 
passed by the Courts of this country. I 
have not myself hitherto appeared in the 
cause of leniency in my comments upon 
the exercise of this power, for I have 
twice brought before the House cases in 
which a Home Secretary, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford (Mr. G. Hardy) in the 
first instance, and in the second the 
right hon. Gentleman who now fills the 
office, have, in the opinion of many per- 
sons, unduly remitted sentences where 
convictions for murder had been ob- 
tained, and capital sentences had been 
passed in the county, part of which I 
represent. I do not know that there is 
any other Member of this House who 
has had to bring forward cases of this 
description, and I have brought them 
forward for this reason—there is a great 
power vested in the Home Secretary. He 
can supersede the sentence passed by a 
Judge. He can supersede a conviction 
obtained from any jury. He can miti- 
gate or annul the sentence pronounced 
upon any crime; and the question that 
I ask the House and myself is this, 
whether this power is to be exercised 
irresponsibly. I know that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
holds that, after he has consulted the 
Judge who has tried a case, he has a 
right to be governed by the opinion of 
that learned person, and that upon the 
representation of the Judge, after he has 
reviewed the sentence passed by himself, 
the Home Secretary is justified in giving 
effect to the second judgment of that 
Judge. I think, Sir, that this is a very 
questionable course. Nay, even a dan- 
gerous course; dangerous, that is, to the 
administration of justice, dangerous to 
the best interests of society. But the 
case which I now bring before the 
House, in moving for the Papers con- 
nected with it, is a case in which no 
Judge has intervened. It is the case 
of a trial at the Winchester Quarter 
Sessions, and the sentence which has 
been pronounced is the sentence merely 
of a Chairman of Quarter Sessions, who 
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may be a very competent person for 
aught I know, though I think I shall 
be able to show the House that in this 
instance he has proceeded upon very 
uestionable principles. A Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions has power to grant a 
case—if the counsel ue for the 
defence of a prisoner applies for a case 
to be submitted to a superior Court ; the 
Chairman can also refuse a case, and in 
this instance the Chairman, Mr. Melville 
Portal, refused to permit his judgment 
to be reviewed by any superior tribunal. 
This power to refuse a case is an excep- 
tional privilege, and I think a very 
questionable privilege, when exercised 
by Chairmen of Quarter Sessions; for I 
hold that most of them not being profes- 
sionally trained, when their judgment is 
disputed there ought to be some ready 
and not very expensive means by which 
that judgment can of right be brought 
under review, whether with or without 
‘ their consent. Now, the case to which I 
advert is this. There is a person of the 
name of Mackey; and this person has 
been in the habit of giving lectures as 
a Protestant lecturer; and the House 
will remember this, that it has several 
times had before it the case of a person 
of the name of Murphy, who was also 
in the habit of giving lectures in the 
Protestant sense, and that I formerly 
brought the treatment of that person 
before the House when he had been 
attacked by mobs, and had not received 
the protection from the police that he 
ought to have received. At length the 
late Mayor of Birmingham thought fit 
to arrest this person as he was on 
his way to attend a meeting in the 
Town Hall, convened to consider the 
propriety or impropriety of disestablish- 
ing the Irish Church. This Mr. Murphy 
was, at that time, a ratepayer in Bir- 
mingham, and the Mayor had him ar- 
rested as he was entering the Town 
Hall. I brought that case, Sir, before 
the House in the Session of 1869 by in- 
troducing a Motion to the effect that 
the conduct of the right hon. Gentleman 
the present Home Secretary, by sanc- 
tioning unlawful interruptions of Mr. 
Murphy’s lectures, and in supporting 
the Mayor of Birmingham in arresting 
Mr. Murphy, amounted to an undue 
interference with the right of free dis- 
cussion and with liberty of the subject. 
I will read the terms of my Motion to 
the House. They were these— 
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“That the right of free h is one of the 
most important safeguards of good Government, 
and that attacks upon this right are therefore 
dangerous to the welfare of the State: that the 
recent conduct of the Home Secretary in prevent- 
ing free discussion of important topics was, in 
fact, an attack opon this great safeguard of 
freedom, and is therefore deserving reprehension 
by this House ; that this conduct of the Home 
Secretary has proved especially mischievous, 
since it has led to breaches of the law on the part 
of official persons, more particularly by the Mayor 
of Birmingham, who caused the arrest of an in- 
nocent person for the purpose of preventing what 
to him was distasteful discussion.” 

Well, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman 
brought down hismajority—the majority 
who usually support the Government— 
and they negatived the Motion which 
begins with the assertion that the right 
of freedom of speech is one of the most 
important safeguards of good Govern- 
ment, and that attacks upon this right 
are therefore dangerous to the welfare 
of the State. The particular instance 
on which my Motion was founded was 
the arrest of Mr. Murphy ; and what has 
happened? The majority of this House 
were, as I said, brought down to negative 
my Motion; and so they did, but after- 
wards the case of Mr. Murphy was brought 
before the Court of Assize at Warwick, 
and the Mayor of Birmingham had to pay 
£50 for his interference. Therefore, at 
the instance of the present Home Secre- 
tary, this House has passed a Resolu- 
tion in direct opposition to a decision of 
the Courts of Law, which has never been 
questioned ; has negatived a Resolution 
which affirmed this—that the right of 
free speech is not an essential safeguard 
for the freedom of the subject in this 
country. I only advert to this circum- 
stance in order to show the House the 
lengths to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has induced the House to go, with 
the object of putting down the right of 
freedom of speech in these lectures. In 
1869, in answer to a Question put to 
him in this House, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said he was perfectly aware 
that the Mayor of Birmingham had 
acted, in the arrest of Mr. Murphy, upon 
no known statute; but he believed that 
the Mayor was acting upon the great 
principle—Salus populi suprema lex. This 
dictum of the right hon. Gentleman did 
not satisfy the Court of Assize, and the 
conduct of the Mayor was formally con- 
demned. But to revert to the case of 
this person Mackey. He has now been 
for more than six months a prisonerunder 
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the following cireumstances. He gave a 
lecture at the commencement of the year 
1870, in which he referred to a work 
upon the Oonfessional, showing the 
doctrine of the Confessional, and the 
teaching of the Church of Rome with 
respect to the Confessional which this 
work was an expurgated edition of a 
pamphlet known as the Confessional Un- 
masked, exposed and condemned. It was 
not the same work as had been brought 
before the Court of Queen’s Bench. It 
was, I repeat, an expurgated edition; but, 
in consequence of his references to this 
work, and in consequence of his having 
sold this expurgated copy, this person 
was committed for trial at the Win- 
chester Quarter Sessions. Now, I have 
often heard it said in this House that 
Quarter Sessions law is not very good 
law, and I must say, judging from this 
case, that it is certainly very question- 
able law ; but that to which I am about 
to refer is, I believe, a total exception 
to the usual practice of the Courts of 
Quarter Sessions. I will read a short 
statement which will place the House 
in possession of the facts of the case 
more quickly than if I were to narrate 
them myself. The statement contain 
the substance of one of the Papers which 
I desire that the right hon. ntthenlio 
should produce to the House, in order 
to enable the House to exercise its judg- 
ment with reference to the refusal of the 
right hon. Gentleman to grant any re- 
mission of the sentence passed upon this 
prisoner Mackey. I regret to understand 
the right hon. Gentleman intends to 
withhold these Papers from the House, 
from which I now read an extract— 


“I beg most earnestly to direct your attention 
to the case of George Mackey now a prisoner in 
Winchester Gaol ; in connection therewith I for- 
ward three Petitions to Her Majesty, signed by 
12,462 persons, or thereabouts, praying for in- 
quiry into his case, with a view to his release. 
George Mackey was arraigned at the Quarter 
Sessions, Winchester on the 18th of October, 1870. 
The offence charged was the sale at Lymington 
of’a pamphlet entitled and known as The Morality 
of Romish Devotion, or the Confessional Un- 
masked, showing the depravity of the Romish 
priesthood and the iniquity of the Confessional, 
alleged to be an obscene publication, though con- 
sisting of extracts from Romish canonists, casuists, 
and theologians. The said George Mackey is a 
lecturer on Protestantism. The jury, after five 
hours’ consultation, could not agree and were dis- 
charged.” 


Now, this was the first trial for the 
same offence of the prisoner Mackey; I 
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am refe to the cireumstances of 
this trial before the Quarter Sessions 
at Winchester in 1870, when the jury 
could not agree. They were 11 to 1 
for an acquittal, as appeared after the 
trial; so the Chairman of the Quarter 
Sessions, Mr. Melville Portal, felt obliged 
to discharge them, retaining the prisoner 
under bail, however, for a fresh trial at 
the next Sessions, when, under very pe- 
culiar circumstances, as I shall show— 
and I say it advisedly—the Chairman ob- 
tained a conviction. The document con- 
tinues— 

**The said George Mackey was bound over to 
appear and take his trial at the next Quarter 
Sessions—to wit, January 3rd, 1871 ; on the second 
trial the said George Mackey was found guilty, 
and by the Chairman of Quarter Sessions, Melville 
Portal, Esq., was sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment in Winchester Gaol, which punishment 
he is now undergoing. On the second trial there 
was an informality in procedure ; the jury were 
not sworn. There was, in a strictly legal sense, 
no trial. This circumstance is verified by the 
affidavit on oath of Robert Steele, which was duly 
forwarded on January 9th of this year to the Home 
Office, by Samuel Kydd, Esq., barrister-at-law, 
who was counsel for the prisoner on the occasion 
referred to. A copy of the said affidavit is here- 
with inclosed, There is also inclosed a solemn 
declaration of Samuel Hirst, as to the contents 
of the alleged obscene pamphlet, for the sale of 
which the said George Mackey was convicted as 
aforesaid. At the close of the second trial the 
prisoner’s counsel asked the Court for a case for 
the Court of Criminal Appeal on the following 
points :—Ist, that, under the terms of the indict- 
ment, the intention of the defendant was a ques- 
tion for the jury, and had been withdrawn from 
them ; 2nd, that the whole book was for the con- 
sideration of the jury, and the Chairman had di- 
rected their attention to only two passages which 
he had marked.” 


Therefore, this man has now been in 
prison six months for circulating a book 
of which the Chairman of Quarter Ses- 
sions would allow the jury to consider 
but two sentences— 

‘3rd, that the Chairman had improperly told 
the jury that the terms of the indictment had no 
meaning of a kind requiring their attention.” 


Let the House conceive a trial in 
which the Judge declares to the jury, 
that they were not to try the prisoner 
on the indictment which had been lodged 
for the prosecition, but were to try him 
upon a fictitious indictment invented by 
himself! This document continues— 
“The Chairman refused a case for the Court of 
Criminal Appeal. The punishment appears ex- 
cessive compared with the alleged offence. George 
Mackey was avowedly anxious, as a Protestant 
lecturer, to expose what he designated the evils 
of Popery and the Confessional. If in prosecuting 
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this duty he-sold a book the sale of which, under 
the ciroumstances already stated, was found by a 
jury to be a misdemeanour, a punishment sufficient 
to operate as a warning was all that the law, as 
the guardian of the interests of society, could 
reasonably require. It has pleased Her Majesty 
to extend her Royal clemency to prisoners under- 
going imprisonment in various gaols for crimes 
that, in their character and objects, appeared to 
have been heinous. It is hoped that it may be 
made to appear that the Royal clemency might, 
for satisfactory reasons, be extended to George 
Mackey, who, in the pursuit of a legitimate ulte- 
rior object, may have committed an offence, but 
without evil intent or proved injury to the morals 
or rights of any of Her Majesty’s subjects.”’ 
Now, I wish to recall the attention of 
the House to the fact that, in two cases 
of murder, it has been my duty to im- 
ugn the judgment of Home Secretaries, 
in the last instance that of the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Home Secretary. 
Both these crimes were committed in the 
county which I represent, and in the 
second instance the right hon. Gentle- 
man commuted the penalty of death to 
no more than one years’ imprisonment ! 
Yet here is the case of the disputed trial 
of a man for circulating a pamphlet, 
which is called obscene, but which has 
never been pronounced obscene by any 
Court of Law whatever; this man has 


been imprisoned, not for three months, 
but for six, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man refuses any relief, and I under- 
stand means to refuse the production of 
the Paper from which I have read an 


extract to the House. As I doubted 
some of these statements I applied to 
the counsel in the case, because, although 
I was acquainted with the exact cha- 
racter of the first trial when the jury 
could not agree through an attested 
report, the second trial was, unfortu- 
nately, not reported, and I have here a 
letter from the counsel in the case, 
which runs in these terms— 


“July 4th, 1871. 

“Dear Sir,—So far as I know, there is no re- 
port of George Mackey’s second trial, except no- 
. tices in newspapers. You ask me specially about 
the summing up of the evidence to the jury. If 
you have a report of the first trial you can un- 
derstand the case on the second trial. The sum- 
ming up was substantially the same in both 
cases, with two distinctions. It was on the se- 
cond trial more adverse in tone and matter to the 
prisoner, and only two passages in the book were 
pointed out to the jury. On the first trial the 
whole book was submitted to the jury. Possibly 
you are not aware that I wrote to Mr. Bruce and 
the Chairman of Quarter Sessions, Melville 
Portal, Esq., on the second trial.—I am, your 
obedient servant, 


“(Signed) | Samugn Kron.” 
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This letter is addressed to myself. I 
subsequently asked why Mackey did 
not appeal to the superior Courts, and 
the answer I received was that it was 
owing to his poverty, that he had already 
had the expense of two trials. I un- 
derstand that there is a plea, an excuse 
to be put in with reference to the allega- 
tion, that the jury were not sworn on 
the second trial. I will answer that 
plea by anticipation. The offence for 
which Mackey was to be tried was a 
misdemeanour, and I hear it will be al- 
leged that the jury were sworn in the 
morning before the prisoner or his coun- 
sel had reached the Court, and that the 
swearing of the jury once is usually 
held to suffice for the trial of all cases 
of misdemeanour standing for trial dur- 
ing the day. Practically that may, to a 
certain extent, be true; but where the 

risoner has reason to believe that there 
is a malicious bias against him in the 
mind of any of the jury, he has a right 
to demand that the jury shall be sworn 
in his presence, because in case bias is 
proved against any juryman, although 
the trial is for misdemeanour, the pri- 
soner has the right of challenge. I 
cannot positively say that the jury 
were never sworn. There is a rumour 
that they were sworn in the morning, 
before the trial of the misdemeanants 
commenced ; but I know this—that from 
the time that the prisoner appeared in 
Court in answer to his recognizances, 
and that from the time his counsel ap- 
peared, the jury were not sworn, and 
that therefore the prisoner was deprived 
of the right of challenge, after having, 
on the first trial, been deprived of an 
acquittal through the obstinacy of one 
juryman only against the opinion of 
eleven. Now, I think that these facts 
constitute peculiarities in this case, and 
such peculiarities as, I trust, seldom 
characterize trials at Quarter Sessions. 
I am an old magistrate myself, and in 
my experience I do not remember such 
a case as this. The counsel for the 
prisoner tells me that I am to judge by 
the first trial of the conduct of the se- 
cond. I regret extremely that the cir- 
cumstances of the prisoner and his 
poverty did not admit of his having a 
reporter present at the second trial ; 
but I will trouble the House by giving 
them a sample of the manner in which 
the jury were charged by the Chairman 
of Quarter Sessions at the first trial, 
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This is an extract from the report of 
his Charge to the jury— 

“ Then the counsel says, although it (the book) 

is obscene, it is not offered by the prisoner for 
the purpose of doing harm, but of doing good. 
But the law of the case is simple: in the eyes of 
the law the hawking about of an obscene thing is 
illegal—the hawking is illegal.” 
Why, Sir, I put it to the House that if 
you were thus to try the Bible, to judge 
of the whole Bible from two or three 
selected extracts, the Bible itself might 
be held to be an obscene book, and the 
hawking of it a crime. Mr. Melville 
Portal thus proceeded with his charge. 
He continued— 

“We do not care whether the person intended 

to improve the population or to demoralize them. 
We have nothing to do with any particular views 
of his. He must be responsible for his act ; and 
if he does that which is calculated to corrupt them 
he is responsible for these acts; and we care 
nothing about his intentions.” 
In another paragraph the Chairman goes 
on to state that the book was the book 
which had been condemned as obscene 
before the Court of Queen’s Bench. Sir, 
it was nothing of the kind. The counsel 
for the prisoner happened to have been 
counsel in that case also, and he informed 
the Chairman during his charge that it 
was not the same book; but Mr. Melville 
Portal proceeded without reference to 
this information in the same line of ar- 
gument. And what did he say ?— 

“The Chief Justice says that it is no answer 

to the publication of an obscene book, that the 
intention is good.” 
Mr. Portal had been informed that these 
books were not the same; nevertheless, 
he still cites the judgment of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench on a different book, 
not the book then before him. Again, 
he says—‘‘ You have nothing to do with 
the intention of the prisoner at the bar.” 
Sir, this is in contravention of the first 
principles of English jurisprudence. It 
is malice and intention that constitute 
crime, and I will show the House that 
it is so stated in the indictment, which 
. the Chairman wished the jury to put 
aside and not to consider on the trial. 
Again, Mr. Melville Portal said— 

“The one only question is, whether that book 
is ob Consider what these passages are ; 
and if you think these passages to be obscene, 
then you have nothing to do with the intentions 
of the prisoner.” 

Mr. Portal enforced this dictum on the 
jury—that is, the jury on the first trial ; 

ut it happened that the foreman of that 
jury was a sensible man, and after the 
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jury had retired the foreman came back 
into Court, and said—‘‘ The jury would 
like to hear the indictment read again,” 
I have a copy of the indictment here, 
[‘*Oh, oh!’’] The House will excuse 
me. I have to bring a legal question 
under their cognizance, and they must 
excuse me for stating the terms of the 
indictment. The terms of the indictment 
are these— 


“That George Mackey, late of the parish of 
Lymington, in the county of Southampton, being 
a scandalous and evil-disposed person.’ 


[‘‘Hear!’] I say “ hear !”— 


“That George Mackey, late of the parish of 
Lymington, in the said county of Southampton, 
being a scandalous and evil-disposed person, and 
devising, contriving and intending the morals, as 
well of youth as of divers other liege subjects of 
our said lady the Queen, to debauch and corrupt, 
on the 24th day of August, 1870, in a certain 
open and public place, to wit, the Town Hall 
of Lymington, unlawfully, wilfully, maliciously 
and scandalously did sell and utter.” 

Again— 

‘« That the said George Mackey being a scan- 
dalous and evil-disposed person, and devising and 
contriving and intending the morals, as well of 
youth as of divers other liege subjects of our said 
lady the Queen, to debauch and corrupt, on the 
day and year aforesaid, in a certain open and 
public place, to wit, the Town Hall of Lyming- 
ton, unlawfully, wickedly, maliciously and scan- 
dalously did expose and offer for sale,” dc. 
Clearly, then, the offence set out in the 
indictment was the intending to corrupt 
and debauch by the sale of this publica- 
tion. Well, the Chairman was very un- 
willing that the indictment should be 
produced, and what did he say? The 
jury had come back, and the foreman 
said—‘‘ The jury would like to hear the 
indictment read again.’’ The Chairman: 
“The whole of it??? Foreman: ‘‘ Yes, 
the whole of it.’’ The Chairman then 
read the indictment in full, but added 
further, ‘‘That isa mere form.” Yes, 
the indictment upon which this man was 
tried was declared by the Chairman to 
be ‘‘amere form.” 

“The real offence,” he went on, ‘is offering 
for sale an obscene and immoral publication. You 
have but one single point to consider, whether 
the prisoner did offer an obscene book. You have 
nothing to do with his intention.” 

The report of the case proceeds— 

“At the rising of the Court, the jury having 
been locked up more than five hours, the Chair- 
man sent for them a second time, and asked were 
they likely to agree ? The foreman said he thought 
not. The Chairman had previously learnt that 
11 of the jury were for the defendant, and that 
only one was disposed to carry out the wishes of 
the Court. The Chairman said : ‘Suppose they 
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were locked up another five hours, was there any 
prospect of their agreeing in the meantime ?” The 
foreman : ‘It all depends upon our friend here.’ 
Counsel on both sides consenting to their discharge 
they were discharged accordingly.” 


That was the manner in which the jury 
were charged, and the first trial con- 
ducted, and I have read to you the tes- 
timony of the counsel for the prisoner 
that the defects of that charge and of 
the procedure were exaggerated on the 
second trial. I have also shown the 
House that the Chairman distinctly told 
the jury at the first trial that the terms 
of the indictment were not matter for 
their consideration. Well, then, I will 
proceed. [‘‘Oh, oh!”?] Hon. Members 
may dislike to have these defects in the 
administration of the law brought be- 
fore the House; but inasmuch as there 
is a jurisdiction in the Home Secretary 
to mitigate the sentences of the Courts 
of Justice, and the Home Secretary is 
responsible to no tribunal whatever ex- 
cept this House, I feel it to be my duty 
to bring this subject under the conside- 
ration of the House, because there is no 
other tribunal to which this prisoner 
Mackey can now appeal. Not long after 
the man had been in prison it appears 
to have been discovered by the Home 
Secretary that there is a society in London 
called ‘‘The Protestant Evangelical Mis- 
sion and Electoral Union,” who were in 
possession of some copies of the same 
ay eee for circulating which Mackey 

as now undergone six months’ impri- 
sonment. The police were sent to the 
office of that society to seize any copies 
that they could find there, and the secre- 
tary of the society, a Mr. Steele, was 
brought before a police magistrate, Sir 
Thomas Henry, for having committed, 
as alleged, something like the same 
offence as Mackey. Sir Thomas Henry 
heard the case; the same counsel who 
defended Mackey on both trials attended 
at the police Court and applied to Sir 
Thomas Henry to grant a case for the 
superior Courts. Sir Thomas Henry is, 
as is well known, a barrister of eminence, 
accustomed to judicial proceedings, and 
without the slightest hesitation he granted 
a case for the superior Courts. Let the 
House observe this—that Sir Thomas 
Henry granted an appeal in a case ana- 
lagous to that in which the Chairman of 
the Quarter Sessions at Winchester had 
refused to grant a case. Therefore you 
have the judgment of an educated bar- 
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rister to set against the judgment of Mr. 
Melville Portal, that this is a kind of 
case which ought te have been sent for 
trial to a superior Court. The matter 
does not rest here. This work—and I 
have seen it, I speak of the pamphlet— 
for selling which Mr. Mackey is impri- 
soned, contains scarcely anything but 
verified extracts from Roman Catholic 
works of devotion, which I have seen 
and compared, and they are true ex- 
tracts, perfectly true extracts, and the 
translations have been verified, not only 
by myself, but by experts. I hold in 
my hand an account of the visit of the 
police, in the case of Steele, to the office 
of the Protestant Electoral Union, on 
the 26th of January, 1871, when they 
went there to seize the books of the 
society, and amongst the books they 
desired to seize was the report of the 
trial of this George Mackey, and they 
seized that report. Now, conceive this 
—that a verified and attested report of 
the trial of George Mackey, that is, of 
the first trial, when the jury could not 
agree, was held to be so indecent a pro- 
duction, and so vicious that, under the 
directions of the Home Secretary, the 
police were ordered to seize it, although 
the reports of trials are privileged. I 
presume there is not another instance on 
record in which the verified report of a 
trial has been treated as a publication 
which the Home Secretary has a right 
to seize. Well, Sir, whilst the police 
were searching in this place they took 
12 or 20 copies of specimens of various 
editions of Zhe Confessional Unmasked. 
They were about to take a copy of Den’s 
Theology, and another of The Garden of 
the Soul, and another of Bailly. 


“The secretary asked the officers not to take 
the specimen copies, as they were neither for sale 
nor exhibition, but only for private use. They 
said they must do their duty. The secretary 
pointed out Den’s The Garden of the Soul and 
Bailly as originals, from which the extracts con- 
tained in The Confessional Unmasked were taken. 
Inspector Brennan then removed Den’s from the 
bookcase to the floor; but on Inspector Mulvany 
saying that they (these books) could be bought at 
any shop—any theological book shop—they were 
not taken away. The police officers left about 
half-past 4 o’clock.” 


George Mackey. 


Now these books are the originals, from 
which the extracts in Mr. Mackey’s book 
were made, and the police would not 
seize the originals, though they seized 
the report of the trial, because some ex- 
tracts from those originals were quoted 
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at the trial, but they left those originals, 
the Roman Catholic works, behind them. 
Does not the House perceive how this 
euts? I have some extracts here from 
the work called Zhe Garden of the Soul, 
but they are so foul that I shall not read 
them to the House. I hesitate not to 
declare, however, that the questions 
suggested in that work are as gross, and 
the teaching more dangerous—nay, far 
more dangerous in the sense of its cor- 
rupting influence—than anything that 
appears in the book for circulating which 
Mackey has been six months in prison. 
Yet we have the statement of the police 
that these very books are to be bought 
at any theological bookseller’s; and I 
have also heard an hon. Member of this 
House complain from his place here 
that this very work, Zhe Garden of the 
Soul, had been thrust by a Roman Ca- 
tholic priest into the hands of his 
daughter, she being a Protestant, 
against her will and without her know- 
ledge. I allude to my friend Sir John 
Tyrrell, then Member for Essex; and I 
cite this because the Roman Catholic 
priests are permitted to place the origi- 
nals, including the very extracts which 
have been condemned, in the hands of 
Protestant ladies, as one of them did 
place The Garden of the Soul in the hands 
of the Protestant daughter of a Pro- 
testant father, that father being a Mem- 
ber of this House. Sir John Tyrrell 
came down to the House and exposed 
the practice, yet this practice is sanc- 
tioned by the law, and if any man ob- 
jects to it openly, as Mackey did, if 
he produces extracts from those works 
which are sold by Roman Catholic 
publishers, and thrust into the hands of 
Protestant ladies by Roman Catholic 
priests; if any man publishes those ex- 
tracts for the purpose of reprobation, 
he is to be imprisoned, whilst the Roman 
Catholic publisher, and the Popish priest 
is to go free! Now, in Russia, there is a 
law against proselytism, and it was 
chiefly for violating that law in the 
‘ease of the son of Prince Gallitzin, in 
the year 1820, that the Jesuits were ex- 
pelled from the Russian orn I say, 
then, if you are to proceed upon any 


principle of equity or justice, you should 
pass a law against proselytism, such as 
the law in Russia, and forbid the thrust- 
ing of this Garden of the Soul, with its 
foul teaching, into the hands of Pro- 
testant ladies, or you are not justified in 
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imprisoning Mackey. Enact the law 
which exists in Russia and you would 
act fairly; but until you have passed 
such a law you have no right to allow 
the Romish priest and the Roman (a- 
tholic publisher to disseminate with im- 
punity the very doctrines for the open 
denunciation of which you imprison a 
Protestant lecturer; and now, when he 
is in prison, and an appeal is made to 
the Home Secretary in his behalf, you 
seem disposed to ignore it, although 
the right hon. Gentleman has remitted 
the punishment of death in the case of 
murders, and in one case, to which I 
have adverted, commuted the punish- 
ment of death to imprisonment for one 
year. Can there, then, be any justice 
in right hon. Gentlemen insisting upon 
keeping the Protestant lecturer tight in 
— and refusing him relief? Where, 

ask, is the justice or equity of such a 
course as that? In the case of a dis- 
puted trial, where the subject-matter of 
that trial in an analogous case is still 

ending before the superior Courts of 

aw, because bail has not been found 
for this prisoner, subsequent to the 
expiration of his sentence, the Home 
Secretary has no pity upon him. He 
will hold him in prison, and thus sane- 
tions the whole of those questionable 
poco at this Court of Quarter 

ession. But the right hon. Gentleman 
seems to think that this matters not; 
the right hon. Gentleman seems to be 
determined to act upon a code of his 
own invention, founded upon the maxim 
—Salus populi suprema lex ; he is acting 
according to his own interpretation of 
his own maxim, which interpretation 
has been condemned by the Court of 
Assize in the case of the trial of the 
Mayor of Birmingham for arresting 
Murphy, an imprisonment which the 
Home Secretary had virtually sanc- 
tioned, and induced the majority of this 
House to sanction. Sir, if ever there 
was a case in which this House ought 
to demand the Papers relating to it, and 
inform itself of the manner in which the 
Home Secretary is exercising his fune- 
tions, it is this case of Mackey. I seek, 
then, for the production of the Papers 
connected with this case. I am unwill- 
ing to detain the House, having given 
no more than a fair outline of the cir- 
cumstances of the case, but I repeat 
this—the man is a poor man, who is 
now in prison, and his friends believed 
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and hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would exercise in his favour the power 
of remission, which he is known to pos- 
sess; the more so after Sir Thomas 
Henry decided that the illegality of this 
pamphlet which Mackey had sold was 
so questionable that it should be referred 
to the superior Courts of Law. But the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary, who is ready to remit the punish- 
ment of murderers, is so bitterly adverse 
to the refutation of these Roman Catho- 
lic doctrines that he is deaf to every so- 
licitation of mercy, and determined that 
this sentence shall be pursued to its 
bitter extremity against this poor man. 
I now beg to move for the Papers of 
which I have given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“an humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, that She will be graciously pleased to give 
directions that there be laid before this House, a 
Copy of Correspondence between the counsel and 
friends of George Mackey, now a prisoner at Win- 
chester, and the Home Secretary, referring to the 
alleged offence, trial, and sentence of the said 
George Mackey; together with Copies of any 
Memorials or Petitions relating to the above case,” 
—(Mr. Newdegate,) 


—instead thereof. 


Lorpd HENRY SOOTT, regretting 
that the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire (Mr. Nowdegate) had brought 
the case forward, said, he wished to say 
a word in defence of the magistrate whose 
conduct had been impugned. There 
was no doubt that this Mackey, who 
had been imprisoned for circulating an 
indecent publication, could have ob- 
tained his freedom if he had chosen 
to bind himself over not to commit 
the offence again. It was well known 
that Mackey had been supported by 
a very wealthy and influential asso- 
ciation, who not only undertook his 
defence, but would readily supply any 
money that he os need. He (Lord 
Henry Scott) would leave the general 
facts of the case to the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department; but his ob- 
ject in rising was to defend the magis- 
trate who had tried the case, and who 
had done everything that was right and 
Pree, Many of the statements made 

y the hon. Member for North Warwick- 


shire were not strictly in accordance with 
the fact, 
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Mrz. NEWDEGATE rose amidst loud 
cries of ‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the noble 
Lord was in possession of the House ; 
and, unless he desired to give way, the 
hon. Member was not in a position to 
address the House until the noble Lord 
had concluded. 

Lorp HENRY SCOTT said, he should 
be sorry to say anything that the hon. 
Member could call in question as a mat- 
ter of fact. All he wished to do was to 
justify the action of the committing 
magistrate, whose proceedings had been 
perfectly regular, and who was not only 
a just and honourable man, but an able 
man, and had done nothing whatever 
which was not strictly in accordance with 
his duty. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had 
been contradicted on a matter of fact. 
He affirmed on the authority of the 
counsel in the case—[ Cries of ‘‘ Order, 
order ! ’? | 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was at liberty to explain, but not to 
reply. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he believed 
that a more gross violation of duty had 
never been committed by any Judge or 
magistrate than by the magistrate in 
question, and there never had been a 
case which more demanded the sympathy 
and support of the House than this case 
of Mr. Mackey. It was well known that if 
anyone ought to be imprisoned for this 
work, he (Mr. Whalley) ought to be im- 
prisoned. He, to a certain extent, was 
particeps criminis, and men of high social 
position in this country had co-operated 
in circulating The Confessional Unmasked. 
The decision given in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench with reference to that work was 
one which sent a shudder through West- 
minster Hall. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that he had often 
heard Secretaries of State challenged 
for remission of sentences, but this was 
the first time he remembered that a 
Home Secretary had been censured, as 
he had been, for refusing to interfere 
with the decision of a Judge. He had 
exercised his judgment to the best of 
his ability upon this question, and must 
decline to enter upon any defence of his 
own conduct further than to say that a 
more distorted statement of the princi- 
ples on which he had acted it was im- 
possible for any Member to have given 
utterance to in that House. The charge 
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against the Chairman of the Quarter 
Sessions was substantially that he had 
acted in accordance with the law as laid 
down in the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
He felt bound to say the Judge could 
not do anything else than what he had 
done, because everything that was foul 
and vile in Zhe Confessional Unmasked was 
to be found in the pamphlet, for the 
sale of which this sentence was passed. 
It was impossible for any man, woman, 
or child to read that publication without 
having his or her mind contaminated, 
and it was no answer to say that it was 
a controversial book. The man Mackey 
had previously suffered imprisonment 
for an entirely different offence. He 
(Mr. Bruce) was perfectly satisfied that 
the trial was a fair one, and the sentence 
just, and that there was no ground for 
his interference. It was true he had, 
in the case referred to by the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire, com- 
muted a sentence for murder; but that 
was in a case in which the Judge dis- 
agreed with the jury; and he thought 
it was most unfair to contrast his con- 
duct in this case in declining to reverse 
the sentence of a Judge, and his inter- 
vention in a case in which the Judge 


spontaneously communicated with him, 
and specially recommended the exercise 


of the Prerogative. There was nothing 
in the Correspondence to justify departure 
from the rule with reference to such 
documents, the publication of which 
would involve the reprinting of the ob- 
jectionable book; and as to the other 
Papers the hon. Member (Mr. Newde- 
gate) already possessed them. 


Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 


Supriy—considered in Committee. 
( In the Committee.) 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he must protest 
- against taking the Votes at a time when 
they could not be discussed, and hoped 
it would not be done another year. He 
objected to the voting away of millions 
of money at half-past 2 o’clock in the 
morning. 

Srr JOHN HAY said, that the right 
hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. Corry) had 
gone through the Votes carefully, and 
was of opinion that there were six on 


Mr. Bruce 
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which discussion would be required when 
they were taken up to-morrow ; but they 
followed those which the Government 
proposed to take now. 


(1.) £18,021, Marine Divisions. 

(2.) £67,600, Medicines, Medical 
Stores, &c. 

(3.) £16,005, Martial Law and Law 
Charges. 

(4.) £109,617, Miscellaneous Services, 

(5.) £633,785, Military Pensions and 
Allowances. 

(6.) £312,237, Civil Pensions. 

(7.) £173,150, Freight, Victualling, 
and Conveyance of Troops. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


EPPING FOREST BILL—[Bu 224. 
(Mr. Ayrton, Mr. William Henry Gladstone.) 


THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, ‘‘ That the Bill be now 
read the third time’’ (Queen’s Consent 
signified ). 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be 
now read the third time.” 


Mr. AtpERMAN W. LAWRENCE 
said, he rose to move that the Bill be 
re-committed, with a view to insert a 
clause giving power to the Corporation 
of London to appear before the Dis- 
afforesting Commissioners, and take the 
best means to secure the forest as a 
recreation ground for the inhabitants of 
the Metropolis. He made the Motion 
principally in the interest of the inhabi- 
tants of the East-end. The Corporation 
of London had always taken the greatest 
interest in the preservation of Epping 
Forest, and inasmuch as any scheme they 
might submit would be bound to have 
the sanction of the House, no harm 
could be done by the insertion of the 
clause. He was quite surprised that the 
Government should oppose the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the words “ Bill be” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the word 
‘ re-committed,”—(Mr. Alderman Law- 
rence, —instead thereof. 


Mr. AYRTON opposed the Motion on 
the ground, first, that the Corporation 
were entitled to be present at the meet- 
ings of the Commission to assert their 
rights, but could not be permitted to go 
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before them to propose a scheme. The 
law had vested that power in the Board 
of Works, and furnished it with the 
means necessary to give effect to any 
scheme proposed by the Commissioners 
and sanctioned by the House. After 
that scheme had been framed it would 
be the duty of the Government to intro- 
duce a Bill to carry it into effect. Buta 
graver objection remained. The Corpo- 
ration of London proposed to provide 
the funds for the preservation of Epping 
Forest as an open space by imposing an 
entirely new tax on the food of the 
people. [Mr. Alderman W. Lawrence: 
No, that is not so.] The deputation 
which went to him proposed to im- 

se a tax on the food imported into the 
Metropolis, and which of necessity would 
fall heavier on the poor than the rich. 
Moreover, it was exceedingly question- 
able whether they had power to impose 
any such tax. It had been reported 
against by the Commission over which 
Sir George Lewis presided, and when it 
was resisted by a wealthy firm they 
abandoned it. Nothing could be more 


objectionable than to impose such a tax 
for such a purpose, and certainly it could 
not be allowed that they should intro- 


duce any such clause into this Bill. 


Neither the Metropolitan Board nor the’ 


House would consent that the funds for 
the proposed scheme should be found 
from such a source. With respect to 
their proposal to take part in the pro- 
ceedings of the Commission, they might 
be present to assert their rights in the 
ordinary way, but not to appear in any 
other capacity. If the Metropolitan 
Board of Works failed in their duty, 
there would be ample time to take excep- 
tion to their scheme when it came before 
Parliament. He denied in the strongest 
terms that either the First Minister of 
the Crown or the Government generally 
were averse to the preservation of Epping 
Forest as an open space for the recrea- 
tion of the people of the Metropolis, and 
would point out that in 1866 he brought 
in a Bill for the preservation of the 
metropolitan commons, which contained 
ample provisions for the preservation of 
this among other open spaces, but it was 
the House of Lords who rejected those 
provisions which he considered the most 
valuable in the Bill. The whole manage- 
ment of the open spaces of the Metro- 
_ was given by that measure to the 

etropolitan Board of Works, and there 
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could be no exception made with respect 
to Epping Forest. For these reasons he 
opposed the Motion. 

Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 45; Noes 
14: Majority 31. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read the third time, and passed. 

House adjourned at a quarter 


after Three o’clock in 
the morning. 


by Storey’s Gate. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 9th August, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Supriy—considered in Committee 
—-Resolutions [ August 8] reported, 

Pusuic Bitts — Committee — Report — Church 
Building Acts Amendment * [285]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Metro- 
polis Water (No. 2) * [257], and passed. 

Third Reading—Merchant Shipping Acts Amend- 
ment * [276]; Tancred’s Charities* [239], 
and passed. 

Withdrawn—Poor Removal (Ireland) * [87] ; Tri- 
bunals of Commerce * [42]; Metalliferous 
Mines Regulation * [162]; Coal Mines Regula- 
tion (ve-comm.) * [139]. 


METROPOLIS—NEW ROAD BY STOREY’S 
GATE.—QUESTION. 


Mr.GOLDSMID asked the First Com - 
missioner of Works, Whether he cannot 
now make arrangements for throwing 
open to the public during the Recess the 
new road through the Park by Storey’s 
Gate? 

Mr. AYRTON said, in reply, that he 
must direct the attention of his hon. 
Friend to some Papers that had recently 
been laid upon the Table on this sub- 
ject, which showed that it was not in his 
(Mr. Ayrton’s) power to make arrange- 
ments upon the subject. His hon. Friend 
would see in the Papers that the sanction 
for opening the road was given by a 
Board that controlled him (Mr. Ayrton), 
and that it was to be kept open simply 
to enable hon. Members to perform their 
duties to the public more conveniently. 
He himself had no power to make any 
arrangement beyond that purpose. Any 
such arrangement could be made only 
by Her Majesty’s Government, with the 
sanction of Her Majesty. 
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Mr. GOLDSMID : But could not that 
sanction be obtained ? 

Mr. AYRTON: Thatis a much larger 
question than the one on the Paper, and 
therefore I am not prepared without 
previous notice to answer it. 


LEGAL EXPENSES OF GOVERNOR 
EYRE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, If he will state 
when he proposes to ask for the Supple- 
mentary Vote of upwards of £4,000 for 
the legal expenses of Ex-Governor Eyre ? 

Mr. W. H. GLADSTONE said, in 
reply, that he was unable to fix any pre- 
cise day, because the remainder of the 
Civil Service Estimates could not be pro- 
ceeded with until after further progress 
had been made with the Army and Navy 
Estimates. He would, however, give 
notice to his hon. Friend when the Vote 
would be taken. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” - 


NAVY—LOSS OF THE “CAPTAIN,” 
MOTION FOR A COMMITTEE. 


Lorp HENRY LENNOX, in rising 
to call the attention of the House to the 
circumstances under which Her Majesty’s 
ship Captain was received into the Navy, 
and subsequently sent to sea; and to 
move a Resolution, said, he wished to 
state in distinct terms how deeply he felt 
the importance of the question, and also 
to express, in the most emphatic lan- 
guage, his anxious wish neither to over- 
state nor to understate anything which 
could elucidate the circumstances of the 
national disaster which had happened. 
He must first of all apologize to, and 
account to the’ House, for the delay that 
_had oceurred in bringing the subject 
forward from the time when first his 
name had appeared on the Notice Paper 
in connection with the subject. His first 
Notice was at the commencement of the 
Session, to introduce the subject on that 
day fortnight, but the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government an- 
nounced to him that the First Lord of 
the Admiralty (Mr. Childers) was very 
ill, and expressed a hope that the right 
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hon. Gentleman would be able to return 
to his place in about three weeks. At 
the end of three weeks or a month the 
hopes and wishes of the right hon. 
Gentleman, which doubtless were shared 
by the House generally, were not ful- 
filled ; the right hon. Member for Ponte- 
fract had returned to England in such a 
state of health that he was obliged to 
retire from office, and he was succeeded 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Goschen.) A Question was then 
put to him (Lord Henry Lennox) whe- 
ther he meant to proceed with his Mo- 
tion on the loss of the Captain, and he 
at once said he did not think it would be 
fair or decent towards the right hon. 
Gentleman to ask him at so short a notice, 
when he had only just joined the Admi- 
ralty, to reply on its behalf upon a sub- 
ject of such importance and so varied in 
its ramifications. He, therefore, again 
postponed his statement upon the sub- 
ject. After that an announcement was 
made in ‘another place” by a noble 
Lord (the Earl of Lauderdale) with far 
better right to call attention to the matter 
of his intention to do so ; and he waited to 
hear the discussion in the other House, 
hoping that he might be spared the 
painful duty of submitting it to that 
House. He had hoped that the repre- 
sentative of the Admiralty in the other 
House would have taken such a course 
as would have enabled this House to 
pass by this sad disaster with an expres- 
sion of their regret and sorrow for those 
who were lost; but the representative of 
the Admiralty in the other House really 
made matters worse. By that time the 
business of this House had got into that 
inextricable confusion to which reference 
had been made nearly every night, and 
for an allusion to which ke got a dis- 
courteous and certainly an uncalled-for 
rebuke from the Prime Minister the 
other evening. He found the Govern- 
ment had taken possession of the private 
Members’ days— Tuesdays and Fridays 
—and that the only resource left to him 
was to take a Tuesday or a Friday even- 
ing at 9, when hon. Members had 
been wearied by a Morning Sitting and 
could not be expected to enter dispas- 
sionately upon the consideration of 80 
grave a question. There was still an- 
other reason for delay. When first the 
disaster occurred, and the Court Martial 
had reported, many gallant of officers of 
the Navy and many civilians, including 
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himself, hoped that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Admiralty 
oat Childers) would come down and 
rankly say he had lately assumed an 
autocratic and solely responsible position 
for everything that concerned the ad- 
ministration of naval affairs, and that he, 
like many professional persons, had been 
mistaken and deceived ; that upon him 
rested the sole responsibility for that 
frightful catastrophe, and the country 
had the best security that at most it was 
an error of judgment in the sad and 
melancholy fact that he trusted his own 
son on board the Captain. Had the 
right hon. Gentleman taken that course, 
he would not have heard one word more 
from him (Lord Henry Lennox) on the 
subject; but the right hon. Gentleman 
had adopted a different course, and it 
was upon that course he was about to 
comment. The Court Martial blamed 
the Admiralty, and the Admiralty—that 
was to say, the late First Lord, retorted 
upon the Court Martial with a rebuke 
which he believed, considering who were 
the officers who composed it and the 
officer who presided over it, was unpre- 
cedented in the annals of the Admiralty, 
or of official records generally. The 


right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Pontefract then issued to the country 
during the Recess, under most excep- 
tional circumstances, that now historical 
document, of which they had heard so 
much, the Minute with reference to the 


loss of the Captain. He would not 
reiterate what he had said before as to 
how deplorable he considered the cir- 
cumstances under which that Minute 
was made public, and what a terrible 
breach of faith and confidence towards 
Colleagues was involved in making pub- 
licly such a charge as it made, involving 
responsibility for the loss of 500 souls 
and the most noble ship in the Navy, 
without informing them of the thunder 
that was hanging over their heads or of 
the denunciation that they first heard of 
through the columns of Zhe Times. It 
would be his duty that morning to com- 
ment at some length upon that document; 
but he would not go further into the 
matter now than to say that one objec- 
tion to the document was that while it 
professed to be a calm and judicial state- 
ment and investigation, and a review of 
the Court Martial at Portsmouth, it was, 
as he thought he should be able to show 
before he concluded his speech, from 
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first to last, by inference, if not actu- 
ally in words—a most specious ex parte 
statement—designed by the late First 
Lord to shake off from himself all respon- 
sibility, and to fix discredit and responsi- 
bility upon Colleagues and subordinates. 
The question of high freeboard versus 
low freeboard had become very much 
embittered, far more so than he thought 
any question affecting the nation ever 
should be; and in very much of what 
fell last night from the present First 
Lord upon this question of bitterness he 
fully agreed, believing, with the right 
hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. Corry), 
that they ought not to quarrel about one 
another’s ships, except with the object 
of producing the very best ships. It 
was, therefore, deplorable that so much 
of feeling and personality had pervaded 
the controversy between high freeboard 
and low freeboard. From 1859 to 1866 
the Press and the Parliament rang with 
clamours for the fair trial of turret- 
ships; and the Board of Admiralty, pre- 
sent and past, were denounced as being 
determined not to give them a fair trial. 
He had in his hand several passages 
from what was written during that time, 
and all were of one tone and tendency, 
which was to show that no turret system 
could be properly carried out while in- 
trusted to the hands of those who were 
strong advocates of a rival system. This 
clamour for fair play went on from 1859 
to 1866. In 1863 Captain Coles renewed 
his application to be allowed to build 
turret-ships. The then Board, of which 
the Duke of Somerset was first Lord, 
and his (Lord Henry Lennox’s) gallant 
relative, Lord Clarence Paget, was Se- 
cretary, refused the application, alleging 
as a reason that certain trials of the 
turret system was then going on in the 
Royal Sovereign, the Prince Albert, and 
other ships. In 1865 Captain Sherard 
Osborn reported upon the trials of the 
Royal Sovereign, and they were con- 
sidered to be so favourable that in the 
following year Captain Coles was autho- 
rized to prepare a drawing for a turret- 
ship after his own heart. When speak- 
ing of Captain Coles’s turret-ships, he 
spoke of such a ship as Captain Coles 

ways suggested was the best for sea- 
going and cruising purposes—namely, 
one rigged as a sailing vessel and with 
a very low freeboard. In 1865 the de- 
sign of Captain Coles was reported upon 
by the Construction department, and the 
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Report was referred by that department 
to a Committee over which a gallant 
Admiral presided. With regard to the 
Report by the Construction department 
on the turret-ship they had, in the pages 
of the Minute of the right hon. Member 
for Pontefract, an evidence of his deter- 
mination to throw blame on the Con- 
struction department of the Admiralty. 
In the Minute, referring to this design 
of Captain Coles, of 1865, the right hon. 
Gentleman said— 

“In these Reports no reference is made to any 
want of stability in the ship, which was to have a 
freeboard of 10 feet ; on the contrary, it is stated 
that ‘the seagoing qualities of the ship will be 
very good ;’ and again ‘ that there is no reason to 
suppose that her seagoing qualities would be in- 
ferior to others, with the exception that her 
bulwarks might be destroyed in a heavy sea, and 
her decks swept clear after their loss.’ ” 


What was the object in drawing atten- 
tion to the fact that the Controller’s 
office did not fear a want of stability in 
the ship? The ship designed had a 
freeboard of 10 feet, and with that 
comparatively high freeboard, much 
higher than Captain Coles afterwards 
directed, it had a tonnage of only 2,000 
instead of 4,300 tons ; therefore there was 
ample freeboard to give security to the 
ship. But when the right hon. Gentle- 
man called pointed attention to the fact, 
as he did throughout the whole Minute, 
that the Construction department had 
never warned him of any want of sta- 
bility, he was going rather far out of his 
way to rake up a ship of 1865, which, 
according to the recept experience and 
compared with the recent designs of 
Captain Coles, had a very high free- 
board, and would probably have great 
stability. That design was referred to the 
Earl of Lauderdale’s Committee, and they 
reported against its being built. A 
second indication of the animus of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Pontefract against the Controller’s de- 
partment, and of his determination to 
throw blame on that department and on 
the then Chief Constructor of the Navy, 
was furnished by the following extract 
from the Minute :— 

“On the 27th of April the drawings of the ship 
and the Controller’s Report were referred to a 
Committee of Naval Officers, presided over by 
Admiral the Earl of Lauderdale, who were in- 
structed to report on every point connected with 
the proposal, examining such witnesses as they 
might think necessary. Their Report, which is 
very full and critical, and which concludes by 
recommending that a ship should not be built on 
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this design, says only, with respect to her stability, 
that there ‘was nothing in the construction of 
the ship to lead them to believe that her stability 
would be different or inferior to any other armour- 
plated ship of similar dimensions, but that on this 
point they only drew their conclusion from the 
evidence of the naval architects whom they had 
examined.’ ” 


The passage cited was given in inverted 
commas, as if the words were those of 
the Earl of Lauderdale’s Committee’s 
Report; but, on reference to the Report, 
it was found that its words really were— 

“But that on these points as well as on the 
question of speed we have entered with consider- 
able diffidence, as they more particularly come 
within the province of naval architects, from the 
evidence of such of whom as we have examined, 
combined with our practical experience, we have 
drawn these conclusions.” 


The next point he had to discuss was 
also one which was fully discussed in the 
Minute of the late First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, upon whom the responsibility 
rested of the design and construction of 
that turret-ship, which, as he had already 
remarked, was built in 1866. On the 
16th of July, 1866, the Board of Admi- 
ralty, then presided over by his right 
hon. Friend (Sir John Pakington), took 
the subject into consideration, and at 
their first sitting reviewed the decision 
come to a few days previously by the 
Duke of Somerset with respect to Cap- 
tain Coles’s design, and on the 28rd of 
July it was mentioned in the House of 
Commons, and his noble Friend the pre- 
sent Under Secretary for War (Lord 
Northbrook) stated in ‘‘ another place” 
that the Board approved Captain Coles 
being allowed to , a a fair trial of his 
system. The Board presided over by 
his right hon. Friend resclved to place 
the responsibility whole, sole, and un- 
divided with regard to the wonstruction 
in the hands of Captain Coles and of 
the builders whom he selected—namely, 
the eminent firm of Messrs. Laird, 
Brothers, of Birkenhead. The Board 
only made the provisions which were 
thus stated in a letter to Captain Coles— 


** My Lords have only further to add that they 
consider it indispensable that in any sea-going 
turret-ship, provision should be made for the effi- 
cient protection of the vital parts of the ship 
from heavy shot ; for the health and comfort of a 
crew sufficient in number, not only to work the 
guns and to handle the ship with ease, but to keep 
her in the order required for an efficient ship of 
war; that she should have sufficient speed, and 
that she should possess the sea-going qualities of 
a good cruiser.” 
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The design was referred to the late Chief 
Constructor of the Navy, who reported 
that, taking for granted that the ship 
must have a low, freeboard, he approved 
the design, but remarked that he did 
not consider the structural details of the 
hull to be in all respects satisfactory, 
although he felt reluctant to incur the 
responsibility of suggested changes to 
the builders under the very exceptional 
circumstances of the case. The Con- 
troller of the Navy likewise approved 
the desiga, but expressed certain doubts 
respecting the degree of immersion, 
which afterwards were unhappily con- 
firmed. The responsibility of the de- 
sign was thus placed clearly and dis- 
tinctly on Captain Coles, subject of course 
to the nature of the workmanship and 
materials, which were always kept under 
the direction of the Admiralty, and he, 
therefore, learnt with the utmost as- 
tonishment that the Court Martial con- 
sidered that the responsibility lasted 
only till the time when the design 
was submitted to the Admiralty. The 
Board only required the design to be 
submitted to them in order to see whe- 
ther there was any radical and fatal 
error in it, and whether it possessed the 
qualities he had already referred to. He 
would now proceed to quote some docu- 
ments, which showed most convincingly 
where the responsibility lay ; and, first 
of all, he would read a letter bearing 
his (Lord Henry Lennox’s) own signa- 
ture, and addressed by order of the 
Board to the Controller of the Navy— 
** July 23, 1866. 

“With reference to your Report, No. 3,008, of 
the 20th inst., on the design submitted by Captain 
Coles and Messrs. Laird, for a sea-going ship, to 
carry four 600-pounders in two turrets, I am to 
acquaint you that their Lordships have informed 
Captain Coles that they approve a ship being built 
on this design, as proposed, on the entire respon- 
sibility of himself and Messrs. Laird, but subject 
to the usual Admiralty inspection as to materials 
and workmanship.” 


Captain Coles, on the part of himself 
and Messrs. Laird, signified by letter his 
and their entire acquiescence in the con- 
ditions proposed, and on the 10th of 
August their Lordships addressed a 
letter to Messrs. Laird, containing the 
substance of the submissions of the 
Controller and the Chief Constructor. 
Messrs. Laird were informed that— 
“Before calling on you to tender for the con- 


struction of this ship, it is in contemplation to 
place on you and Captain Coles the entire respon- 
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sibility of the design, the efficient construction of 
the ship, and the satisfactory accomplishment of 
your undertaking to complete her as an effective 
sea-going man-of-war, bearing two turrets with 
four 600-pounders, and attaining a speed under 
steam of not less than 14 knots when in all re- 
spects ready for sea. The works will be carried 
on under the inspection of an Admiralty officer, 
empowered to reject all bad materials, or imper- 
fect workmanship, at his discretion, but not to 
interfere in details of construction, for which you 
will be held responsible.” 

The question as to the sufficiency of the 
allowance for weight of hull was also 
raised, and Messrs. Laird were told that 
it was— 

‘Very desirable you should thoroughly satisfy 
yourselves in regard to the weights and the posi- 
tion of the centre of gravity, which in a ship so 
ee and plated will probably be found to be 

igh. 
Again, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Pontefract said in his 
Minute— 

It is clear that whatever may have been con- 
templated by the previous Board, and to whatever 
extent the approval, on the 23rd of July, of the 
ship ‘being built on that design, as proposed,’ 
was intended to express approval of the actual 
design, Captain Coles and Messrs. Laird accepted 
the entire responsibility for that design, and that 
the Controller of the Navy and his officers were 
for the time relieved from any responsibility as 
to the design.” 

In a manner which to him appeared 
quite unaccountable, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman afterwards tried to make out 
that the design was never authorized by 
the preceding Board of Admiralty. The 
right hon. Gentleman endeavoured to do 
that by quoting a Minute of his (Lord 
Henry Lennox’s) signed ‘‘ H. G. L.,” 
and also a letter of the 10th of the fol- 
lowing August, in which, by-the-by, no 
distinct allusion was made in reference 
to the responsibility for the design ; but 
the right hon. Gentleman, at all events, 
thought the Minute in question was 
never shown to Captain Coles or Messrs. 
Laird, and omitted to quote in full the 
letter he had just read to the House, 
and another, in the same sense, on 
December 11, 1866. That letter stated— 

‘‘Neither the design nor the specification met 
with the entire approval of the Controller of the 
Navy, and their Lordships were aware of this fact 
when they accepted the design. The responsi- 
bility of the design and specification must, there- 
fore, rest with you and Messrs. Laird.” 

As a proof that that responsibility was 
complete, and that the Admiralty never 
interfered in any way with Captain 
Coles as to the design of the ship, he 
might mention that it was stated in 
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evidence before the Court Martial that 
the Department had no communication 
with Captain Coles during the building 
of the ship, and that no alteration was 
made in the proposed design on accovnt 
of the recommendation of the Chief 
Constructor. In fact, the ship had been 
completely and honestly handed over 
into the charge of Captain Coles, in 
order to afford him the opportunity of 
trying to work out the problem which 
the country was so anxious to solve. In 
saying that much it was far from his 
intention to blame Messrs. Laird or his 
gallantand lamented friend Captain Coles 
for the disastrous result which ensued. 
On the contrary, he thought that in 
building the Captain they had solved 
many difficult problems, and her faults 
might have been easily avoided in any 
vessels of the same class subsequently 
constructed. Indeed, if more time had 
been taken to test her capabilities, she 
might have been made thoroughly sea- 
worthy, and one of the most useful ves- 
sels in the British Navy, and have re- 
flected the utmost credit upon both 
Captain Coles and Messrs. Laird. The 
next charge he would have to make 
would involve the most serious accusa- 
tion it was in his power to prefer. He 
deplored as much as any man could do 
the making of charges against an absent 
Member of that House; but in that 
case, he thought, when that Assembly 
had heard his statement, it would agree 
in whitewashing both himself and his 
Colleague from the stains which the 
right hon. Gentleman had sought to cast 
upon them. Having delayed as long as 
he could bringing that painful question 
forward, in the hope that such a course 
would have been taken by the right hon. 
Gentleman and the present Government 
as would render such a course unneces- 
sary, he was now compelled, from the 
force of circumstances, to ask the atten- 
tion of the House whilst he unfolded all 
the important facts connected with it, 
agreeing in opinion with his right hon. 
_ Friend the Member for Buckinghamshire 
(Mr. Disraeli), that it would be disgrace- 
ful if nothing were said before the close 
of the Session of the loss of 500 gallant 
souls and of one of the noblest vessels 
in Her Majesty's Navy. He deeply 
regretted that his speech must neces- 
sarily be one conveying a series of 
charges against the right hon. Gentle- 


man the Member for Pontefract, the late 
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First Lord of the Admiralty, in having 
framed a Report, purporting to be fair, 
candid, and impartial, but which was, in 
his mind, an ex parte statement from be- 
ginning to end. The gravamen of the 
charges made by the right hon. Gentle. 
man was that in one case he had received 
no warning at all as to the inequalities 
of the ship, and in the next that he had 
received an insufficient warning of the 
dangers of a low freeboard ship. Now, 
so far from that statement being true, he 
(Lord Henry Lennox) said on the con- 
trary, that from the first to the last the 
right hon. Gentleman was in possession 
of the fullest warnings, not only as re- 
garded the general principles upon which 
the ship was built, but in respect to the 
ship itself before and after she had been 
built, and up to the time of her going to 
sea. He had before him three extracts 
from documents in the Board of Ad- 
miralty in regard to the general principle 
of a high freeboard. As Sir Spencer 
Robinson remarked, the Admiralty ar- 
chives from 1862 to 1869 teemed with 
warnings on this subject. The gallant 
Admiral said— 


“T had shown over and over again that I did 
not recommend that ships carrying with them 
this element of danger should be built ; but it was 
to prove the opposite theory sound—namely, that 
such ships ought to be built, that the Captain was 
designed and sent to sea, She was built to prove 
that she could be as good and safe a sea-going 
cruiser as ships with higher freeboard, and that 
theory or principle two successive Boards of Ad- 
miralty had decided should be tried.” 


In the same Minute Sir Spencer Robin- 
son again alluded to his having drawn 
the attention of the First Lord to the 
danger of these low freeboard ships, and 
he referred likewise to an article by an 
eminent French naval architect in the 
Revue Maritime for July on an able lec- 
ture delivered by the Constructor of the 
Navy. In that lecture, delivered before 
the Institution of Naval Architects, and 
which, remarkable to relate, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ponte- 
fract quoted in his Minute, the following 
passage occurred :— 


“Tt must be obvious from this that the danger 
to be apprehended to these Monitors when under 
canvas is very great. And when we think that 
they are liable at any moment to be overtaken by 
sudden gusts of wind, and that if they are heeled 
over beyond 8 deg. or 10 deg., the farther they go 
the less resistance they offer to being capsized, 
their unfitness to carry sail must be quite evident. 


And again— 
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“Should she roll beyond her position of maxi- 
mum stability, she would have her time of roll 
increased, and the following circumstances would 
then ogeur:—When reaching the hollow, she 
would not have finished her oscillation, and might 
be still rolling towards the approaching wave ; 
the alteration of the direction of the water sur- 
face caused by the front of the approaching wave, 
instead of developing in the ship a greater amount 
of stability tending to right her, as is the case 
with all ships which have a high freeboard, would 
diminish what stability there was remaining, and 
the danger of her being blown over, if she carried 
sail, would be very great.” 


Mr. GOSCHEN: What is the date of 
that lecture ? 

Sm JOHN HAY: The 4th of April, 
1868. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, that 
all these warnings with regard to the 
general principle of low freeboard and 
high-rigged ships were within the reach 
of the right hon. Gentlemen the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty. In 1867, 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. Corry) invited competition 
among the naval architects and builders 
throughout the country for designs of 
efficient turret-ships. Many plans were 
sent in, the best by far being those of 
Messrs. Laird, Brothers, at Birkenhead. 
All these different schemes were laid 
before the Construction ‘department, 
when Sir Spencer Robinson praised 
Messrs. Laird’s design as being far the 
best. He said— 


“The turret system of armament properly de- 
signed in vessels known as of the Monitor type is 
superior to all others, and the most formidable 
engine of war that can well be conceived, so that 
I still maintain that combining a sea-going ship 
with masts, rigging, and sails, and this kind of 
armament entails a sacrifice of a large portion of 
its efficiency, and compels a choice to be made 
between serious difficulties, the solution of which 
in a satisfactory manner has not yet been accom- 
plished.” 


Again, he said— 


“The lowness of the deck, though absolutely 
necessary to enable the rest of the design to be 
executed, is one of the difficulties inseparable from 
this mode of designing a sea-going turret-ship. I 
cannot but think that in practice it will be found 
of greater moment than Messrs. Laird suppose.” 


Before the Captain was designed, and 
when the general principle was taken 
for granted that the vessel must have 
a low freeboard, Sir Spencer Robinson 
addressed the Admiralty to the effect 
that he was doubtful whether the pro- 
posed height of the deck out of the 
water would be satisfactory for a sea- 


going cruiser. And in August, 1866, 
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just when the ship was being built, Mr. 
Reed said— 

“T am the more apprehensive of this because 

the hull appears to me to be somewhat heavily 
designed in places, and the weight allowed barely 
sufficient ; and if any suggestions of mine led to 
increased weight, occasion might thus be afforded 
for a transfer to this department of a responsibi- 
lity which does not belong to it in the event of the 
ship proving too deeply immersed. eee 
also appears to me desirable that their attention 
should be called to the probable position of the 
centre of gravity as regards height. In my pre- 
liminary Report I expressed no doubt as to the 
stability of the ship; but on investigating the 
matter I find that the centre of gravity of ships 
armed and plated in the proposed manner is situ- 
ated higher than would appear probable at first 
sight ; and I would advise that Messrs. Laird be 
requested to thoroughly satisfy themselves on this 
point.” 
The House should bear in mind that 
whereas the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Pontefract appeared to think 
he was without any warning as to the 
nature of the ship built according to the 
designs of Captain Coles, he had warn- 
ings on the subject from every quarter. 
It might, perhaps, be supposed that, as 
all responsibility for the design had been 
taken away from the Construction de- 
partment, they would have been silent 
on the subject. This was not so. On 
every convenient opportunity words of 
warning and advice in reference to the 
Captain were given to the Admiralty by 
the Controller and Chief Constructor of 
the Navy. Onthe 27th of March, 1869, 
the Captain was floated out of the dock 
at Birkenhead, and on that occasion Mr. 
Barnes, an able officer of the Admiralty, 
was present, and reported that she was 
too deep in the water. The Chief Con- 
structor pointed out at the time what a 
serious thing this was, for whereas— 


“In his paper at the United Service Institution, 
Captain Coles said—deliberately on a paper, not 
warmly in a discussion—‘ The Captain stows 610 
tons of coal in her bunkers, and could stow, if 
required, in a compartment between the turret- 
rooms, 491 tons more, making 1,100 tons of coal 
in all ;’ it now appears that with 610 tons of coal 
on board she will have a freeboard of 64 feet only, 
and with 1,100 tonsa freeboard of 5 feet 34 inches, 
which is not very much more than the Scorpion’s 
and Wyvern’s, and, therefore, utterly unsafe, and 
out of the question in so large a ship without a 
breastwork.” 

That was on the 31st of March, 1869. In 
1870, the ship went round to Portsmouth, 
and the trip, by its successful character, 
raised the spirits of all who were inte- 
rested in her; but at Portsmouth it was 
found that the calculations of Mr. Barnes 
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were only too true, and that the ship, 
instead of having a freeboard of 8 feet, 
as she should have had, had only a free- 
board of 6 feet 7 inches. Thereupon 
the Chief Constructor made a Report, 
containing, perhaps, the strongest lan- 
guage ever used with respect to the 
safety of a ship. That Report was 
handed to the Controller of the Navy, 
who specially recommended it to the at- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Pontefract, of the First Sea 
Lord, Sir Sydney Dacres, and of the 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter), 
at that time Secretary to the Admiralty. 
Mr. Reed said— 

“My reason for advising their Lordships to 
withhold further payments upon the ship until 
she has been tried at sea is to be found in my 
strong conviction that a ship of her size, with 
this height of freeboard only, and with the guns 
so near to the deck as the guns are, cannot pos- 
sibly prove a satisfactory sea-going ship for Her 
Majesty’s Navy. If the original height of the 
ship’s freeboard had been conformed to, it would 
still have been a serious question whether the 
guns could be fought in all weathers; but with 
the height reduced to the amount already stated, 
Iam unable any longer to anticipate a satisfactory 
result to the trials of the ship in such seas as 
the Monarch has already had to encounter.” 


Surely no more emphatic warning could 


have been given? He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Goschen) 
would not narrow the quotation, as a 
noble Lord in “another place” had 
done, and try to make out that Mr. 
Reed merely warned the Admiralty that 
the Captain’s guns could not be fought 


in heavy seas. The last three lines 
clearly showed that Mr. Reed’s state- 
ment was not confined to this— 

“T am unable any longer to anticipate a satis- 
factory result to the trials of the ship in such seas 
as the Monarch has already had to encounter.” 
He had never heard, until the noble 
Lord said so in ‘another place,’ that 
ships encountered heavy seas with their 
guns. That warning was merely placed 
on the Admiralty records. No further 
inquiries were instituted—there was no 
consultation of the Members of the 

‘Board; but Sir Sydney Dacres recorded 
his knowledge of the error that had 
been perpetrated, and the Captain was 
sent to sea. He could not help contrast- 
ing that conduct with that of the Board 
of Admiralty on a similar occasion when 
he (Lord Henry Lennox) and his Friends 
were in office. There were then two 
ships of a novel type, neither of which 
when sent to sea behaved so satisfac- 
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torily as was expected. The captains of 
those ships, like captains generally, were 
naturally somewhat averse from saying 
anything against the vessels they com- 
manded ; but, notwithstanding that, 
they informed the Admiralty that one 
of these vessels on the Coast of Ireland, 
and another on her voyage to Gibraltar, 
had behaved in such a way as to render 
them almost unseaworthy. On the Re- 
port being received, the Board met, and 
long deliberations ensued. The Chief 
Constructor and the Controller came day 
after day to give their opinions, and a 
well-matured decision was arrived at in 
regard to those ships. Certainly, his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Droit- 
wich did not, like the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Pontefract, after 
receiving the warning, send the ships 
to sea without making further inquiries. 
He would now call attention to the cir- 
cumstances under which that ship was 
received into the Navy, after her trials 
had been pronounced unsatisfactory, 
and after the responsible professional 
officer had recommended the payment 
of the money to be suspended. That 
recommendation of Mr. Reed was for- 
warded to the Admiralty, and the Con- 
troller, Sir Spencer Robinson, suggested 
that the matter should be referred to 
the Solicitor to the Admiralty. The 
Board wrote to Messrs. Laird to the 
effect that they would withhold payment 
for the present. At the same time they 
pointed out in the strongest language 
the serious errors which had been com- 
mitted, and desired Messrs. Laird to 
make some modifications in her hull. 
Meanwhile, on the 8th cf May, the 
Captain went to sea, and on the 18th of 
July Messrs. Laird responded to the Ad- 
miralty letter stating that they could 
not accede to the request. On the 18th 
of July the vessel returned home, and 
the accounts by Captain Commerell and 
Captain Burgoyne of her behaviour on 
her second trip were excellent. In the 
same month the Controller requested 
that the ship should be inclined, which 
was accordingly done. On the 4th of 
August the ship again proceeded to sea, 
and on the 8th of August Messrs. Laird 
renewed their application for payment. 
Meanwhile, the Controller of the Navy 
hastened to bring the Reports as to the 
result of the inclining under the notice 
of the First Lord, and he afterwards 
forwarded to the right hon. Gentleman 
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a very strong letter on the subject. 
Now, that was his charge against the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Pontefract, who, upon this subject of 
the inclination of the vessel, said— 

“The Controller’s Minute of the 24th of 
August, in which allusion is made in that Report, 
gives no indication that it was otherwise than 
satisfactory to him, or that there would be any 
advanage in sending it to the Fleet.” 

The Controller said in his Memoran- 
dum— 

“The Report referred to—that was, Mr. Barnes’s 
preliminary Report—has now been received, and 
is enclosed. I propose, in consequence, that 
Messrs. Laird should be written to.” 


But the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Pontefract said the Controller 
wrote to him as follows:—‘‘I propose 
that Messrs. Laird should be written to,”’ 
the other words being omitted. Thus the 
interpolation by the right hon. Member 
for Pontefract of these words between 
inverted commas was not an extract 
from an official document, and, in fact, 
the pith of the whole thing was left out. 
Anything more unfortunate than the 
omission of the sentence at the com- 
mencement of the Controller’s letter 
it had never been his lot to notice in an 
official document. He was aware that 
an effort had since been made to explain 
away that incident, and an excellent and 
talented young friend of his at the Ad- 
miralty wrote to The Times saying that 
the omission was owing to his fault and 
that of a copying clerk. The context, 
however, showed that that was not the 
caso. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Pontefract said the Con- 
troller’s Minute of the 24th of August, 
in which allusion was made to the pre- 
liminary Report of Mr. Barnes, gave no 
indication that it was otherwise than 
satisfactory to him; and that it would 
have been better if the attention of the 
First and the Sea Lords had been directed 
to it. Now, that was exactly what he 
did, for if the right hon. Gentleman had 
accompanied that document with the 
Minutes made by the hon. Member for 
Montrose, by himself, and by the Con- 
troller, the House of Commons and the 
country would have seen that the Con- 
troller did convey to the First Lord a 
strong opinion that the Report was other- 
wise than satisfactory to himself. Every 
line of the comments by Sir Spencer 
Robinson on that document was written 
with a view of bringing under the notice 
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of the builders the grievous deviations 
in the design, and of inducing the First 
Lord to pause before the ship was ac- 
cepted. It was, no doubt, open to say 
in reply—but how could the First Lord 
have refused payment for the ship when 
the Solicitor of the Admiralty stated there 
was nothing in the contract to enable 
the Board to do so. He (Lord Henry 
Lennox) thought, however, he knew the 
firm of Messrs. Laird too well to sup- 
pose that if the Board of Admiralty had 
on that occasion again appealed to their 
professional honour and character not 
to force the ship on the Admiralty until 
certain modifications had been made in 
her, he would stake his word that Messrs. 
Laird would willingly have joined the 
Admiralty in turning out a ship that 
would be creditable to them and their 
firm. Although the contract was made 
when they were in office, and they were 
in some way responsible for it, he hoped 
the present Lord, for the future, when 
he made a contract for a ship of war, 
would take care that he had not to pay 
for her, or receive her into the Navy 
unless she complied in every respect with 
the terms of such contract. The right 
hon. Gentleman blamed the Controller 
for not having advised him and Sir 
Sydney Dacres to send the Report to 
the captain and officers of the ship ; but, 
after all, that amounted to nothing, be- 
cause the First Lord of the Admiralty 
was the responsible Minister for the 
Navy. There was conclusive proof that 
none of the facts of the case were un- 
known to the officers of the ship. Captain 
Sherard Osborn, in a letter sent to Zhe 
Times on the 14th of September, after 
the dreadful disaster occurred, said— 


“Captain Coles was fully aware of the serious 
nature of the experiment he was about to enter 
upon—in designing a sailing ship with a low free- 
board—and, prior to the first cruise of the Captain, 
we had a long and anxious conversation upon this 
very subject, and by diagrams and models which 
were before us he agreed with me that, if the 
leverage of the sails canted the low-sided ship over 
beyond a certain point, the danger of her not re- 
covering herself would be very great ; and I urged 
him to be most careful in his experiments on this 
head, and at all costs not to hesitate, if caught 
in bad weather, to furl all sails and bring the 
ship under steam, and her bow to the sea—an 
opinion in which he cordially agreed, and on the 
last occasion I saw him and Captain Burgoyne 
together we were unanimous on this point.” 


It was a most extraordinary thing that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Pontefract, who was so indignant 
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with his subordinates for withholding 
information as to the dangers to which 
the Captain was liable, should himself 
have been guilty of a similar omission. 
For he allowed Sir Alexander Milne to 
go to sea with the Fleet, having only 
with him Sir Thomas Symond’s Report, 
which was favourable to the Captain ; 
and the right hon. Gentleman withheld 
from Captain Burgoyne, Captain Coles, 
and the other officers the whole of Ad- 
miral Robinson’s Report, which was 
drawn up from personal observation, 
and, without actually condemning the 
Captain, was well calculated to convey 
a warning. There could be no doubt 
upon this point, for Sir Alexander Milne 
distinctly reported that after the Captain 
had been sent out upon her experimental 
trip to look for bad weather, he fully 
expected to receive from the Admiralty 
details as to the qualities and behaviour 
of the ship; the only papers, however, 
which he received were Sir Thomas 
Symond’s Report. Where, then, was 
the Report of Sir Spencer Robinson ? 
The next point to which he would ad- 
vert was the responsibility of the Con- 
struction department, and which had at- 
tracted much attention in the country, 


and produced a powerful effect upon the 
public mind, as being the weak point in 


the subject under discussion. He was 
sorry to weary the House with extracts, 
but he wished to deal fairly with all 
those to whom he might be in a posi- 
tion of antagonism. Mr. Childers, in his 
Minute, writes— 


“T am at the same time of opinion that the 
experiment to ascertain the actual position of the 
centre of gravity should not have been postponed 
until just before the Captain’s fourth trial at sea. 
The Chief Constructor had, in his Report of the 
2nd of August, 1866, pointed out the risk of 
mistakes in this respect, to which ships armed 
and plated like the Captain were liable ; and when 
Messrs. Laird, on the 24th of February, 1870, 
requested that the experiment should be made, it 
was deferred by the Chief Controller of the Navy, 
on the recommendation of the Chief Constructor 
only, until after the forthcoming steam trials, 
when an opportunity might offer and the weather 

‘was settled. Within a few days after Mr. Reed 
made that recommendation, the error in the con- 
struction of the ship, bringing her about two feet 
deeper in the water than her design had contem- 
plated, was formally reported upon and discussed 
in the Construction department. It is, therefore, 
in my opinion, to be regretted that no recommen- 
dation to the Controller to take the experiment 
in hand was made by the Chief Constructor, who 
did not leave office until the following July ; the 
first intimation received, either by the First Sea 
Lord or by me, of any such proposal being a sub- 
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mission from the Controller himself, dated the 
20th of that month.” 

If that paragraph stood merely by itself, 
he might ask the House to consider what 
must be the state of oganization of a 
great public Department in which a Col- 
league and subordinate received an im- 
portant communication of that character 
and never brought it under the notice of 
the Chief of the Department. If Boards 
had been held before which every paper 
of importance was brought, as in the 
olden time, this request of the Messrs, 
Laird would at all events have come be- 
fore the eyes of the First Lord and the 
First Sea Lord, even though they might 
ultimately have come to the same decision 
as the Controller—namely, to defer the 
experiment until after the steam trials, 
when the weather became settled. Great, 
and he thought somewhat mistaken, im- 
portance, was attached to the notion of 
inclination. People seemed to think that 
if the vessel had only been inclined her 
unhappy want of stability would have 
been discovered, the ship would have 
been kept at home, would not have been 
sent to the Bay of Biscay, and the lives 
of all those gallant sailors would have 
been saved. But what was the real state 
of the case? The Captain was treated 
like all the other iron-clad ships of war— 
that was to say, she was not inclined 
until the time came when the question 
of building another vessel of the same 
type arose, when it became of vital con- 
sequence to obtain with the most ex- 
treme accuracy the position of her centre 
of gravity. Messrs. Laird, rothers, had 
indeed, suggested that the ship should be 
inclined, but having made the suggestion 
they did not press it upon the Admiralty, 
knowing it to be out of the ordinary 
course. On the contrary, when the gal- 
lant officer who perished with the ship 
of his own invention, amid the regrets of 
his friends and the nation, was com- 
municated with on the subject by Messrs. 
Laird, Brothers, he observed— 

“It is a purely naval architect’s and ship- 
builder’s question, and, therefore, is a matter on 
which I should not wish to interfere; subject to 
this observation, however, I would remark that 
any experiments that in any way would delay her 
going off for her sea-going trial, or are not actually 
necessary, would be better postponed until after 
her coming cruise.” 

In consequence, the Captain was not in- 
clined at the time. Less importance was 
probably attached to the inclining of the 
ship at that time, because in August, 
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1866, Mr. Romaine, on the part of the 
Admiralty, had ested to Messrs. 
Laird, Brothers, that it was very desir- 
able they should thoroughly satisfy them- 
selves in regard to the weights and the 
position of the centre of gravity, which 
in a ship so armed and plated would 

robably be found to be high. And 

essrs. Laird, Brothers, in reply, wrote— 

“We have carefully considered the position of 

the centre of gravity and the disposition of 
weights, and have no reason to fear that the vessel 
will be deficient in the stability necessary.” 
And, again, in 1870, before the vessel 
left Birkenhead, her centre of gravity 
was tested. But the Minute of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ponte- 
fract showed how persistent he was in 
laying blame upon the Constructor and 
Controller of the Navy for the non-in- 
clination of the vessel— 

“T am also of opinion,” he wrote, “that (irres- 
pectively of Messrs. Laird’s application for the 
determination of the centre of gravity) the late 
Chiet Constructor ought to have recommended to 
the Controller of the Nayy that the Captain’s 
curve of stability should be calculated. No such 
recommendation was made by him either before 
or-during her trials.” 

This insistance by the late First Lord of 
the Admiralty upon having the ship in- 


olined—upon which process he appeared 
to think that the ascertainment of the 
curve of stability depended—he could 
only ascribe to absolute ignorance of the 


facts of the case. There was not a 
naval officer who heard him—or, pro- 
bably, a naval architect who might do 
him the honour of reading his re- 
marks— who would not concur in the 
statement that, from the information 
at the time in the possession of the 
Admiralty, the curve of stability might 
have been ascertained with sufficient 
accuracy for all practical purposes. The 
postponement of the inclination of the 
vessel, however, was not due to any hos- 
tility on the part of the Construction de- 
partment to the work of Messrs. Laird, 
Brothers. On the Court Martial at Ports- 
mouth it was distinctly stated by the 
Assistant Constructor of the Navy that 
the Monarch was not inclined for some 
months afterwards, and then only in con- 
sequence of the war breaking out and 
the desire felt for accurate information 
before constructing other turret vessels. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Pontefract made charges, in his most 
solemn tones, against the Construction 
department—charges couched in lan- 
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guage calculated to convey a very erro- 
neous impression to the public mind. 
For if the vessel had been inclined in 
March, and the centre of gravity had 
been found, as it would then have ap- 
peared to be, even more favourably 
situated than the Messrs. Laird had 
stated, would not the result have been 
to add to the confidence of the officers 
who commanded and the sailors who 
sailed in her? All through, the right 
hon. Gentleman made charges against 
the members of his own Department. 
For instance, writing to Mr. Reed, he 
said— 

“TI am aware that in his evidence before the 
Court Martial the late Chief Constructor stated 
that, ‘as soon as the news of the Captain’s disap- 
pearance reached this country, I concluded that 
she had capsized under the pressure of her can- 
vas;’ and again—‘I also knew that a friend of 
mine, an Admiral in the service, took great pains 
to impress upon Captain Burgoyne that particular 
danger of her capsizing under her canvas to which 
reference has been made.’ I cannot, however, 
bring myself to believe that Mr. Reed’s memory 
was accurate when he gave these answers. For 
if they correctly describe his anticipations, a heavy 
responsibility rests upon him, in never hav- 
ing warned the Controller of the Navy of the 
danger he apprehended, and in having, on the 
contrary, recommended that the ship should be 
tried at sea.” 


Hon. Gentlemen would see at once that 
it was a very different thing to say be- 
forehand that a particular ship would 
go down, and to say after a disaster had 
occurred that the mode in which the 
vessel had perished recalled to mind 
such and such circumstances. Nobody 
in the House would have expected six 
weeks ago that the Megera would have 
to be run ashore on the Island of St. 
Paul to save the lives of the hundreds 
of sailors imperilled by the neglect of 
the Admiralty authorities; but the mo- 
ment that occurrence was reported, it at 
once occurred to all those who knew any- 
thing of the previous history of the ship 
that the disaster was most likely to be 
attributed to the old and worn-out con- 
dition of her plates. And nothing, there- 
fore, was more likely than that the Chief 
Constructor of the Navy, when he heard 
of the Captain being lost, should think 
of the warning which he had given the 
Admiralty on the 14th of March. [Mr. 
GoscHEN: March 21.] No; March 14, 
1870. He was speaking entirely of the 
past, and made no complaint whatever 
of the present First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, unless, indeed, he adopted the acts 
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of his predecessor. The charge of silence 
brought by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Pontefract against Mr. 
Reed, and his complaint that he had not 
prevented the Captain from going to sea, 
were not sustainable, for he had warned 
the Admiralty as fairly as he could of 
the danger of such vessels. But the 
House must remember the very delicate 
position occupied by the Construction 
department, who had all along been held 
out as opponents of Captain Cole’s sys- 
tem. The ship had been to sea, favour- 
able reports had been received of her, 
and if they had suggested anything pro- 
ductive of delay in the trial of the 
experiment on which Captain Coles and 
his friends had set their hearts, the mo- 
tives of the department would have been 
misunderstood and misrepresented, and 
they would have been placed in a most 
appears position. He felt that it would 

e extremely indelicate upon his own 
part if he were to attempt to assign any 
professional reason for so frightful a 
disaster. Most certainly he would not 
assert that Captain Burgoyne was not 
justified in carrying the sail which he 
did carry on that fatal night. He knew 
him well; his character as an officer was 
a noble character, a lesson to all men, 
and he was a noble seaman. Whether 
the loss was attributable to some sudden, 
unlooked-for gust of wind, or whether 
it was owing to some change in the 
weights of the ship, as suggested at the 
Court Martial, he would not undertake 
to say, although, knowing Captain Bur- 
goyne’s character as he did, he had a 
strong conviction that there must have 
been some change in the weights of the 
ship, and that Captain Burgoyne be- 
lieved himself to be justified by the 
experience of the ship’s behaviour in 
the storm of the previous 29th of May 
in carrying the sail which he carried that 
night. He would not, however, enter 
upon that part of the question. Still 
less was he going to harrow the feelings 
of those whose relatives perished on that 
occasion by any description of the fear- 
ful effects of that most ghastly night. 
But he must say this—that the story 
detailed in the evidence of the daring 
and gallant Burgoyne seated on the boat 
turned bottom uppermost, and bidding 
each one of the seamen jump into the 
boat which was floating by while he 
himself remained to the last to meet his 
doom, would ever be looked upon as a 
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bright spot in the annals of the Navy, 
and one creditable to the English nation, 
Reading through the Minute of the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty upon the 
loss of the Captain, it appeared to be 
neither more nor less than one prolonged 
tirade against the system which he him. 
self had introduced into the Admiralty, 
He did not go the length of saying that 
if Admiralty Boards had met constantly 
the disaster would have been averted, 
and the ship and her sailors saved. But 
he did assert that the complaints made 
in that Minute by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty were every one of them ca- 
pable of having been avoided and re- 
moved if there had been that cordial 
concert and co-operation existing among 
himself, his colleagues, and his profes- 
sional advisers which befitted the admi- 
nistration of a great service like the 
Navy. A fearful disaster had been sus- 
tained; for that, unhappily, there was 
no help. But he hoped and trusted the 
feeling entertained and expressed by the 
House upon the loss of the Captain 
would be that all future Ministers who 
assumed autocratic power and responsi- 
bility during the fine weather of their 
administrative career, should not, in the 
time of stress and calamity, seek to throw 
off the responsibility so recently assumed 
upon the shoulders of subordinates and 
inferiors. The noble Lord concluded by 
moving for the Select Committee of which 
he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the circumstances under which Her Majesty's 
Ship ‘ Captain’ was received into the Navy and 
sent,to sea,”—(Lord Henry Lennoz,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, after listening 
to the speech of the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Henry Lennox), he hoped the 
House would not forget the circum- 
stances under which it became his nes 
to reply to the speech of the noble Lord. 
He was obliged to do so in the absence 
of his late Colleague the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers), whose state of health had 
rendered it impossible to communicate 
with him in such a way as to enable 
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anyone to approach the defence of his 
conduct in a manner that any friend of 
his could desire. The House would also 
perceive that from the nature of the 
transactions in which the right hon. 
Gentleman had taken a leading part, it 
was impossible that many persons could 
be cognizant of the different circum- 
stances which were spread over a period 
of three or four years. He had hesi- 
tated for some moments before rising, in 
the hope that any hon. Member who had 
further charges to bring against his right 
hon. Friend would do so before he spoke, 
for though the noble Lord stated that he 
had refrained from bringing on this Mo- 
tion, and had given him time. that he 
might master the case, he could not con- 
ceal from the House the extreme diffi- 
culty of dealing with circumstances in 
which one had borne no personal share, 
and in which others who might have 
been able to give information upon the 
subject were likewise absent. It was 
chiefly, if not exclusively, by written 
memoranda that he had been able to 
inform himself upon the case, of which 
he would say distinctly at the outset that 
it was a case aman must fight for him- 
self. The noble Lord himself had spoken 
continually of the motives of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Pontefract. 
How was it possible for anyone to do 
justice to the motives of another man? 
The noble Lord took credit for deferring 
his Motion till now. He did not com- 
plain of the noble Lord for bringing it 
forward, especially if his object was 
rather to relieve others from responsibi- 
lity than to throw responsibility upon the 
late First Lord. But, speaking for him- 
self, and as one who had to answer all 
these charges, he should have preferred 
to encounter them at once than to wait 
for the lapse of so many months. He en- 
treated the House and the public not to 
condemn the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Pontefract till he had been 
heard to give his own account of these 
transactions, and till he came forward, 
as he would have done if present, to 
take the share of responsibility properly 
devolving upon him, and to explain the 
reasons by which his action had been 
governed. There was this further diffi- 
culty in meeting the charges of the 
noble Lord, that until those charges 
were made, it was impossible to know 
. what they would be; and he had already 
explained what were the only sources of 
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information open to him in reply. He 
would therefore again urge upon the 
House not to decide upon the merits of 
the case, until his right hon. Friend had 
had an opportunity of defending himself 
before them, which he (Mr. henlien’ 
hoped would be the case at an early 
period of next Session. He believed he 
might say that the gravamen of the 
charge, as stated by the noble Lord 
opposite, consisted in the publication 
and substance of the Minute by his 
right hon. Friend; at any rate, the re- 
marks of the noble Lord generally tended 
in that direction, and they likewise re- 
ferred to the line taken by his right hon. 
Friend as to the responsibility of the 
Controller’s department. He did not 
understand the noble Lord to say that 
his right hon. Friend was to blame in 
sending the Captain to sea. The noble 
Lord did urge some arguments on that 
subject up to a certain point, but he 
dropped them without pursuing the 
question further. In the course of his 
speech he referred to the course his 
right hon. Friend had taken in writing 
a Minute upon the Court Martial. The 
noble Lord spoke of the Minute as being 
made by the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, and said that the Controller re- 
fused to sign it; but he (Mr. Goschen) 
believed that it was a notorious fact, 
from the documents that he had seen, 
that that comment on the proceedings 
of the Court Martial was one of the 
matters discussed and acted upon by the 
Board. It was not the act of the First 
Lord. He judged from the fact that 
Sir Spencer Robinson did not sign the 
Minute that the other Members of the 
Board were not of his opinion. He be- 
lieved that the Minute was signed by 
the Secretary on behalf of the Board. 

Sm JOHN HAY pointed out that 
there were not any other signatures, and 
that the Minute did not apparently bear 
the seal or stamp of the Board. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he thought it 
would be found upon inquiry that it 
was a Minute made with the assent and 
by the authority of the Board, and 
verified by the Secretary in the usual 
way. As tothe other Minute, for which 
the late First Lord himself was un- 
doubtedly responsible, some misconcep- 
tion had arisen. The Minute was ob- 
viously one emanating from the First 
Lord himself, but the misconception in 
the public mind arose from the publishers 
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having printed upon it the same words 
which were attached to all documents 
passing through the Stationery Offico— 
‘‘ Published by the order of the Board.” 
He thought it due to his right hon. 
Friend to note this matter, though the 
noble Lord—aware, possibly, of the ex- 
planation—had not touched upon the 
oint. The Minute upon the Court 
Martial it was said was unprecedented. 
Well, but the verdict of the Court Mar- 
tial was also unprecedented, for, instead 
of confining themselves to matters which 
were brought before them, they passed a 
vote of censure upon the right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Droitwich, and others 
who had accepted the Captain, saying that 
she had been built in deference to public 
opinion. That certainly was an extraordi- 
nary proceeding on the part of the Court 
Martial, for they passed sentence upon 
the Board of Admiralty without giving 
the Board any opportunity of being 
heard by witnesses before them. Into 
the early history of the Captain, from 
the first signing of the contract down to 
the payment of the builders, he did not 
think it necessary to follow the noble 
Lord further than might be necessary 
for the purpose of explaining any por- 
tion of the Minute of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Pontefract. 
But one sentence dropped from the noble 
Lord in reference to the share of his 
own Government in the matter, which 
was deserving of notice. The noble Lord 
said that, as the Members of the Go- 
vernment to which he belonged had 
signed the contract, there might be a 
certain amount of responsibility attach- 
ing to them. Undoubtedly there was, 
for it was the Government of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli) 
which decided to build the Captain, at 
the same time taking the extraordinary 
step of throwing, or attempting to throw, 
upon Messrs. Laird, Brothers, and Cap- 
tain Coles the whole responsibility of the 
design and construction. But he did not 
_ believe they could shift from themselves 
the whole responsibility of this great 
experiment ; moreover, they were wrong 
in attempting to shirk that responsi- 
bility, and he was confirmed in that 
view by the statement of Sir Spencer 
Robinson, who was in office at the time. 
This he felt it right to say, although he 
did not wish to introduce anything of a 
party character into this discussion. He 
called attention to this part of the case 
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because it connected itself with the 
warnings which the noble Lord quoted, 
and which he said the late First Lord 
ought to have taken to heart. Those, how- 
ever, were warnings—for he had asked 
the dates of some of them—against the 
class of ships—against low freeboard 
Monitors generally. They were not warn- 
ings in all cases, even against ships 
identical in character with the Captain; 
but warnings against the whole class of 
vessels to which she belonged. But when 
these warnings were quoted against his 
right hon. Friend, he must remind the 
House that they applied equally to ves- 
sels which had been sanctioned and built 
under the auspices of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Droitwich (Sir 
John Pakington) himself. There were, 
no doubt, opinions of very eminent men 
opposed to this class of ships which 
might be quoted to show that it be- 
hoved the Government to be exceedingly 
careful. But had not these warnings lost 
some of their force and stringency when, 
after they had been fully considered, the 
deliberate step was taken of building 
the Captain? General warnings were 
not such as fairly to deter the Govern- 
ment from carrying out an experiment 
when once it had fairly been entered 
upon and commenced. He did not un- 
derstand the noble Lord seriously to 
assert that if the Government to which 
he belonged had remained in office those 
warnings, or the lectures to which he 
had alluded, would have deterred him 
and his Colleagues from sending a ship 
to sea which they had o:dered to be 
built. A wide distinction, therefore, 
must be drawn between warnings which 
might have been received by the Go- 
vernment against a class of ships gene- 
rally, and special warnings against this 
vessel, the Captain. The two were on 
different footings. He now came to the 
particular warnings against this vessel, 
and to the more special charges brought 
against his right hon. Friend. The noble 
Lord had spoken of the various steps 
which were taken by the Chief Con- 
structor and by the Controller of the 
Navy to warn the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. He was not dissatisfied with 
those portions of the speech of the noble 
Lord in which he had endeavoured, as 
far as possible, to relieve the Constructor 
and the Controller from blame. With 


regard to the “‘inclination”’ of the vessel, 
and to several other matters, the noble 
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Lord had been able to make out a good 
case, though he might wish that his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Ponte- 
fract had an agen any of stating his 
own views in reply. But it was neces- 
sary to notice the charges brought against 
his right hon. Friend, and the warnings 
which he was alleged to have received. 
One of those was said to have been given 
by Mr. Reed on the 14th of March, when 
the ship was nearly completed, which, 
after alluding to the question of deferred 

ayment for the vessel, referred to the 
immersion being more than the contract 
authorized, to the extent of 1 foot 10 
inches more than was agreed for. At 
the moment the noble Lord mentioned 
that date, he thought he had made a slip 
of the tongue, a therefore interrupted 
him. For just before he had been speak- 
ing of the Megara, and, without saying 
that he was going back again to the Cap- 
tain, he mentioned the date of March 14, 
which, curiously enough, was the date of 
the sailing of the Megara. The Report of 
Mr. Reed, to which the noble Lord re- 
ferred, was to the effect that the unsatis- 
factoriness of the Captain as a sea-going 
ship was due to her low freeboard, and to 
the fact that her guns were very near the 
deck ; and it was, he thought, abundantly 
proved that in all the controversies re- 
specting the ship the question of the 
guns was considered quite as much as 
was the seaworthiness of the vessel. The 
actual words used by Mr. Reed in his 
Report were these— 

“My reason for advising their Lordships to 
withhold further payments upon the ship until she 
has been tried at sea is to be found in my strong 
conviction that a ship of her size, with this height 
of freeboard only, and with the guns so near to 
the deck as the guns are, cannot possibly prove a 
satisfactory sea-going ship for [er Majesty’s 
Navy. If the original height of the ship’s free- 
board had been conformed to, it would still have 
been a serious question whether the guns could be 
fought in all weathers; but with the height re- 
duced to the amount already stated I am unable 
any longer to anticipate a satisfactory result to 
the trials of the ship in such seas as the Monarch 
has already had to encounter.” 


Those who had not gone carefully into the 
case might ask what the question of the 
guns had to do with bad weather; but 
as was shown by the words of Mr. Reed 
just quoted, one of his most serious ob- 
jections to the Captain was that she 
would not be able to fight her guns in 
bad weather. At the particular moment 
to which he was referring, Mr. Reed was 
not called upon to renew or repeat the 
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whole of his objections to the particular 
class of ship to which the Captain be- 
longed. He was entitled to say that, as 
his views on the general question were 
known, he would simply show how the 
further immersion of the ship would im- 
pair or destroy her value in one especial 
point of view. Captain Macomb, in his 
Report to the American Secretary of the 
Navy, quoted by Mr. Reed, stated— 

“ With the height of freeboard which the Monarch 
has, and which is considerably more than double 
that which the Captain will possess, I consider 
that there are but few occasions in which the 
roughness of the sea would prevent the Monarch 
from fighting her guns; but if there be any occa- 
sions in which guns so lofty as the Monarch’s will 
be prevented from fighting by the mere height of 
the sea, it seems to me out of the question to 
suppose that guns so low as those of the Captain 
can be fought even under the conditions of sea 
which are frequently met with in the cruises of 
the Channel Squadron, and to which a British 
sea-going man-of-war of the first or second class 
is at all times more or less liable.” 


The House would perceive from what 
he had stated, and the extracts he had 
quoted from Mr. Reed’s Report, that it 
was not by any means a narrow inter- 
pretation of the matter to say that the 
question of the guns was the one upper- 
most in the mind of the late Chief Con- 
structor at the time when he sent in his 
Report of the 14th of March, 1870. Sir 
Spencer Robinson, in his reply to Mr. 
Childers’ Minute, made some observa- 
tions on the same subject, in the course 
of which he said— 


“ The constant reference throughout the Minute 
to the Captain’s stability makes it necessary to 
observe that the stiffness under sail of a sea- 
going steamship of war, though an important 
quality, is not the only one. Such a ship would 
never fight an action under sail, and her fighting 
qualities (among which is steadiness of platform, 
very antagonistic to stiffness under sail) must 
always take the first and most important place in 
considering her efficiency.” 


This showed Sir Spencer Robinson’s 
view to be clearly that the most impor- 
tant question to be considered was the 
provision of ships which could fight their 
guns under all circumstances, and it was 
to the deficiency of the Captain in this 
respect that attention was continually 


drawn. Not only that, but the noble 
Lord had himself raised the same ques- 
tion. Further on, in the same reply, 
Sir Spencer Robinson said—- 


“No doubt, throughout the Papers referred to 
or quoted in the Minute, more objections are to 
be found respecting the bad effects of low sides 
and the low position of the guns in a fighting 
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ship intended to cruise, they being of primary 
importance, than on the secondary quality of 
stiffness under canvas, the want of which careful 
and judicious handling would almost entirely 
neutralize.” 


These words, written in March of last 
year, and a long time before the end of 
the controversy on the subject, showed 
clearly that his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Childers) did not by any means disre- 
gard the distinct warnings given to him 
by Mr. Reed. Henowcame to the very 
grave charge which the noble Lord had 
made against his right hon. Friend, of 
having omitted a passage in the print 
of a document written by Sir Spencer 
Robinson in reference to the case, 
whereby it was made to appear that Sir 
Spencer Robinson had not called his 
right hon. Friend’s attention to a Report 
of Mr. Barnes in reference to the Captain, 
after the experiments had been made. 
The noble Lord had here made a charge 
against his right hon. Friend of a very 
serious character, alleging that he had 
omitted important passages, by the omis- 
sion of which blame was thrown upon 
Sir Spencer Robinson. The noble Lord’s 
case was this—that his right hon. Friend 
blamed Sir Spencer Robinson for not 


calling his attention distinctly to a Re- 
port; that he had then omitted a phrase 
which showed that the Report was in- 
closed, and that by the suppression of 
that fact he damaged Sir Spencer Robin- 


son’s case, and improved hisown. He 
(Mr. Goschen) could not for a moment 
admit that his right hon. Friend had 
wilfully garbled the document, and 
thought he could show the House con- 
clusively that the omission of the words 
in question were, if anything, damaging 
to his right hon. Friend, and not to Sir 
Spencer Robinson. The noble Lord had 
said that the letter of Sir Spencer Robin- 
son was distinctly a letter of warning to 
his right hon. Friend, and he wound up 
by saying that all the representations 
made in it were in favour of causing 
delay before the ship should be accepted ; 
that it ought to have induced the late 
First Lord to have stayed proceedings ; 
but that, on the contrary, the advice was 
not accepted, and an unseaworthy ship 
was sent to sea in consequence. The 
purport of the letter was, however, to 
upbraid, very properly in some respects, 
the Messrs. Laird for the ship not being 
according to contract; but still to say 
that the ship should be aceepted. One 
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of the most important paragraphs in the 
letter was as follows :— 

“ The result has been to show that, though under 
certain conditions the stability of the Captain ig 
not altogether satisfactory, the ship may be ac. 
cepted, and their Lordships have accordingly 
given instructions for the final payment of the 
account, waiving the condition which they had 
proposed on the 5th of May, that this payment 
would be made provided Messrs. Laird would 
hold themselves responsible for the cost of making 
alterations should such be necessary.” 


Lorp HENRY LENNOX observed 
that what he said was that all the words 
in that letter were calculated to point 
out to Mr. Childers the serious errors 
which had taken place in the construc- 
tion of the ship ; and he went on to say 
that having obtained the Solicitor’s 
opinion, the ship could not be refused. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he understood 
the noble Lord to say that the letter was 
one of warning—{ Lord Henry Lennox: 
Hear, hear! ]—whereas it was a letter 
to say that the ship should be accepted. 
And why? ‘In consequence of the Re- 
port made by Mr. Barnes.” The most 
important paragraph of the letter was 
to the effect that the result had been 
such as to show that though under cer- 
tain conditions the stability of the Cap- 
tain was not altogether satisfactory, yet 
the ship might be accepted, and their 
Lordships accordingly gave directions 
for the final payment of the account. 
Therefore the case of his right hon. 
Friend was damaged by the omission of 
these words, which he was supposed to 
have intentionally suppressed. As re- 
garded the further proceedings, he 
thought a great portion of the argument 
of the noble Lord against his right 
hon. Friend had been answered by Sir 
Spencer Robinson in his Minute, and on 
that subject he should be glad to be 
allowed to quote the evidence of that 
gentleman. SirSpencer Robinson averred 
that he did not understand that Mr. 
Reed had such great anxiety as regarded 
the ship, and added— 


“Tf the Chief Constructor and myself had ap- 
prehended that imminent and tangible danger 
would have been incurred through sending the 
Captain to sea, we should have felt ourselves 
under an irresistible moral obligation to point out 
with exactness our apprehensions, but we did not 
believe in any unavoidable or imminent peril. 
Many proofs are to be found in the Minute of 
Mr. Childers that, while objecting to masted ships 
of low freeboard, as inferior for cruising purposes 
to masted ships of high freeboard, and in various 
ways as liable to accidents and to be inefficient, 
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neither did I nor Mr. Reed consider that the 
Captain was unsafe to be tried at sea, if properly 
handled.” 


Further on in the same document Sir 
Spencer Robinson said— 

“T am aware that in his evidence before the 
Court Martial the late Chief Constructor stated 
that, ‘as soon as the news of the Captain’s dis- 
appearance reached this country, I concluded that 
she had capsized under the pressure of her canvas;’ 
and again—‘ [ also knew that a friend of mine, an 
Admiral in the service, took great pains to impress 
upon Captain Burgoyne that particular danger of 
her capsizing under her canvas to which reference 
has been made.’ I cannot, however, bring myself 
to believe that Mr. Reed’s memory was accurate 
when he gave these answers. For if they cor- 
rectly describe his anticipations, a heavy respon- 
sibility rests upon him, in never having warned 
the Controller of the Navy of the danger he ap- 
prehended, and in having, on the contrary, recom- 
mended that the ship should be tried at sea.” 


Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, he 
would remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that the words he had just quoted were 
those not of Sir Spencer Robinson, but 
of Mr. Childers. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he had certainly 
made a mistake in attributing those 
words to Sir Spencer Robinson. The 
mistake had arisen from the peculiar 
manner in which the document from 
which he was reading was printed— 
namely, in parallel columns. There 
were, at any rate, other passages in 
what Sir Spencer Robinson had written 
which vindicated the view taken by Mr. 
Childers. For instance, he said— 

“The difference between the belief that a 
disaster was possible, and the apprehension that 
it was likely to occur is too obvious to need any 
remark, and though the Chief Constructor in the 
same evidence stated that he did not expect that 
the ship would upset, yet when he heard she had 
been lost, the possibility of such an event happen- 
ing was the cause of the conclusions to which he 
came.” 


He also quoted a letter which Captain 
Sherard Osborn had written to The Times 
—a letter in which he showed it to be 
matter of common notoriety that ships 
of the Captain class should not be too 
much pressed under canvas, and that, in 
fact, his advice to Captain Coles was— 

“ At all costs not to hesitate, if caught in bad 
weather, to furl all sails and bring the ship under 
steam, her bow to the sea—an opinion in which 
he cordially concurred.” 


Sir Spencer Robinson further said— 


“The extracts show what I conceive has been 
very much kept out of sight—not only that the 
Captain was considered sate to go to sea, but was 
actually and practically safe if carefully handled.” 
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In fact, the whole of the Papers relating 
to the matter showed that the risk and 
difficulty of sailing such ships as the 
Captain under certain conditions were 
notorious, and if the fact was to be ac- 
cepted as a justification for the failure 
of Sir Spencer Robinson to warn Mr. 
Childers on the subject, surely the same 
indulgence should be extended to the 
late First Lord of the Admiralty. Sir 
Spencer Robinson was so well satisfied 
as to the safety of the ship when pro- 
perly handled, that he asked for per- 
mission to hoist his flag alternately in 
the Captain and the Monarch, and pro- 
ceed to sea, in order to test the two prin- 
ciples of high and low freeboard. If 
the Controller of the Navy was not only 
not afraid to go, but was actually de- 
sirous to go to sea in the Captain, the 
country would surely acquit Mr. Childers 
of blame in the matter. He must refer 
to one more extract, because it bore so 
much upon the question of the respon- 
sibility of his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Pontefract in sending the Captain 
to sea. Sir Spencer Robinson said— 


“Tt is clear that I had no doubt of the fitness 
of the Captain to be tried at sea,” 


and therefore, added Sir Spencer Robin- 


son— 


“T had no moral responsibility whatever for 
not advising that the Captain should not be sent 
to sea, this being the very purpose for which her 
design was approved.” 


What he (Mr. Goschen) had been at- 
tempting to show was that the noble 
Lord brought two charges against his 
right hon. Friend—one, that of having 
sent the Captain to sea; and the other, 
that of having shifted the blame on to 
his subordinates. Now, Sir Spencer 
Robinson stated that he did not antici- 
pate any danger in the Captain being 
sent to sea if properly handled, and he 
added, like a man of honour, that he 
would have felt under an irresistible ob- 
ligation to warn the First Lord had not 
that been the case. With regard to the 
publication of the Minute, that was a 
matter which it was exceedingly difficult 
to discuss in the absence of his right 
hon. Friend. His belief was that if his 
right hon. Friend had been able to be 
present himself in Parliament at the be- 
ginning of the Session, he would have 
taken upon himself the responsibility for 
his portion of the transaction. His right 
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hon. Friend did not disclaim that respon- 
sibility in his Minute; on the contrary, 
he recapitulated his own responsibility 
and that of his subordinate officers; and 
he said that they were responsible to 
him, and that he was responsible to Par- 
liament. Acting upon his responsibility, 
and in his conscience believing that suffi- 
cient warning had not been given him, 
he said—‘‘I will do my duty in fixing 
the responsibility where I believe it 
ought to rest—namely, upon the Con- 
structor’s department, for certain omis- 
sions.”’ There were complaints being 
continually made in that House that no 
one would ever fix responsibility any- 
where. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Well, in this 
instance, his right hon. Friend had said 
—‘‘I think there must be blame some- 
where, and I shall do my best to find 
where it lies.” His right hon. Friend 
did endeavour to find out where the blame 
lay, and the evidence given by Mr. Reed 
at the Court Martial, and the other pub- 
lications, led, no doubt, his right hon. 
Friend to suppose that Mr. Reed had 
been more alarmed for the safety of the 
ship than the documents showed. He 
had no doubt the evidence given by Mr. 
Reed before the Court Martial produced 
a great effect upon the mind of his 
‘right hon. Friend, who might have said 
—‘‘EHither Mr. Reed knew there was 
this particular danger, and he ought to 
have expressed it most clearly and dis- 
tinctly ; or he did not know it, in which 
case he ought to have taken the pains 
to ascertain.’’ He asked, therefore, that 
the question should not be prejudged in 
the absence of his right hon. Friend, 
who might fairly say that the Chief Con- 
structor knew more, and that he ought 
to have been warned. He (Mr. Goschen) 
believed that the opinion of Sir Spencer 
Robinson and Mr. Reed—and the pre- 
vious trials of the ship had tended to 
confirm it—was, that the ship was safe 
if judiciously handled. That was the 
point he asked the House to carefully 
consider. His right hon. Friend thought 
that those in the Constructor’s depart- 
ment knew more than they did; and if 
he were right in that inference, he was 
justified in throwing blame upon the 
Chief Constructor for not having given 
him more distinct warning. He (Mr. 
Goschen) did not claim to himself the 
right to ask the House to acquit his 
right hon. Friend, but he distinctly 
asked it not to pass judgment upon him 
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in his absence. He could not tell the 
House how sorry he was that owing to 
the circumstances of the case, and to 
having to deal with documentary eyi- 
dence only, while others had been able 
to consult individuals concerned, he had 
not been able to present the case in a 
clearer form. He wished the House to 
suspend its judgment on the course taken 
by his right hon. Friend in publishing 
the Minute which had been referred to 
until he had had himself an opportunity 
of defending it in that House, and as 
regarded the responsibility of sending 
the Captain to sea, he (Mr. Goschen) 
thought he had satisfactorily dealt with 
that question. In conclusion, he would - 
say that he did not at all complain of 
the tone and temper in which the noble 
Lord had dealt with the question. He 
(Mr. Goschen) had endeavoured to deal 
with it in a similar spirit, and if he had 
felt rather warm it was on account of 
feeling that his right hon. Friend was 
justified in acting in the manner in which 
he had done. 

Sr JOHN PAKINGTON: I regret 
that this discussion has been brought 
forward, under unfortunate circum- 
stances, in the absence of the right hon. 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers), 
and of the hon. Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Baxter), from domestic misfortune, 
who were conversant with the cireum- 
stances of the case. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) deprecated 
any unpleasant reference to the conduct 
of the right hon. Member for Pontefract. 
I can assure him and the House that I 
have no disposition to bear hardly upon 
the conduct of the right hon. Member 
for Pontefract. Whatever may have 
been his faults, either of omission or 
commission, he has suffered terribly, and 
his absence is greatly to be lamented, 
for he has to bear the responsibility not 
only of a national calamity, but of a 
severe domestic calamity. I entirely 
concur in what fell from my noble 
Friend the Member for Chichester (Lord 
Henry Lennox), that had it not been 
for the unfortunate step taken by the 
right hon. Member for Pontefract in 
publishing the Minute, the country would 
have been willing to allow the unfortu- 
nate occurrence to have been buried in 
oblivion. But the unfortunate step 
taken by the right hon. Gentleman pre- 
cluded anything of the kind ; for having 


made great changes in the Admiralty on 
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the principle of increasing the responsi- 
bility of the First Lord—having altered 
the system formerly pursued at the Ad- 
miralty with that avowed intention, the 
right hon. Gentleman had attempted to 
shake off that responsibility from his 
own shoulders, and to fasten it upon 
other parties. My motive for rising is, 
that I think I should be shrinking from 
the responsibility which falls on me in 
consequence of the position which I 
held in 1866, if I did not make a state- 
ment of the part which I took with re- 
spect to this unfortunate ship. The fact 
is, however, that the change of Govern- 
ment occurred just when the arrange- 
ments between the Duke of Somerset’s 
Board and Messrs. Laird were almost 
complete for the construction of the ves- 
sel. The right hon. Gentleman who has 
just spoken must be relieved from all 
responsibility, and we must make every 
allowance for the unfortunate position 
in which he is placed in having nothing 
but documentary evidence to rely upon. 
But the right hon. Gentleman, following 
in the steps of the right hon. Member 
for Pontefract, intimated that the Board, 
of which I had the honour of being at 
the head, had thrown the responsibility 


on Captain Coles, and had not taken 
sufficient precaution to ensure the safety 
of the new class of ships. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Droitwich has 
entirely misunderstood me. I merely 
alluded to the fact that the Government 
of the right hon. Baronet had laid it 
down that the responsibility should fall 
on Captain Coles. 

Str JOHN PAKINGTON : Iam quite 
sure that the right hon. Gentleman did 
not intend to cast any imputation upon 
me. The Government to which I be- 
longed only very slightly varied the con- 
ditions laid down by the Duke of Somer- 
set’s Board of Admiralty as the best for 
the production of sea-going turret-ships 
of war. These variations had reference 
to the speed of sailing to be attained. 
On page 7 of the Minutes I find the 
conditions which were required by the 
Board of Admiralty. They say— 


“They consider it indispensable that in any 
sea-going turret-ship provision should be made for 
the protection of the ship from any shock ; that 
she should have sufficient speed, and possess the 
sea-going qualities of a good cruiser.” 


With regard to my own share in the 
building of the Captain, I do not believe 
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that if the same thing were to come 
over again I should do otherwise than I 
then did. Now, it is well known that 
the Construction department of the Ad- 
miralty had expressed disapprobation of 
the principles of the ship; but it would 
not have been fair to say to the builders 
—‘‘ You are our servants, and whether 
you like it or not, we insist on your car- 
rying out our design.” The question as 
to the merits of the principle of Captain 
Coles was considered by the whole coun- 
try to be one of great national import- 
ance; and it was desired on all hands 
that the invention should be tested. It 
had been done in regard to ships of that 
class for coast and harbour defences ; 
but Captain Coles had always maintained 
that his invention was fairly applicable 
also to sea-going cruisers. Well, and 
under the circumstances in which I 
found myself placed, with an arrange- 
ment almost completed between the out- 
going Board of Admiralty with the in- 
tended builders of the ship, I had to 
decide whether I should step in and stop 
the arrangement or not. I had no hesi- 
tation in coming to the conclusion that 
it was my duty to carry out the inten- 
tions of my predecessors, and I also 
considered that there was only one 
method with which the invention could 
fairly be tested—namely, that Captain 
Coles should carry out the design fully, 
on his own responsibility. If there 
could have been one thing more unjust 
to him than another, it would have been 
to hamper him with any unreasonable 
conditions in carrying out his designs in 
building the ship. 1 therefore sent for 
Captain Coles, and told him that this 
was a great experiment to be tried, and 
that we thought it right and fit that he 
should try it; that he was in the hands 
of a most eminent firm of builders, in 
whom the country had perfect confidence ; 
and that my only stipulation was, that 
when he had completed his design it 
should be submitted to the Board of 
Admiralty for their consideration. Some 
time elapsed, and Captain Coles then 
brought us his design. I am sure that 
I and all my Colleagues vividly remem- 
ber the day when we met in my room at 
the Admiralty to consider the design. 
Let me mention that the first thing that 
struck me with doubt and hesitation as 
to the design was that it only gave 
a freeboard of 8 feet to so large a 
vessel as 4,000 tons. I hesitated whe- 
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ther, as First Lord of the Admiralty, I 
should be justified in giving my consent 
to the construction of a man-of-war of 
4,000 tons, as a sailing and sea-going 
ship, with a freeboard of only 8 feet. 
I remonstrated with Captain Coles, 
but finding him unshaken in his opinion 
that 8 feet 5 inches was sufficient, 
after reflection the conclusion I came to 
was this—that although I thought it a 
very doubtful proposal, it would be better 
and fairer to adhere to the principle I 
had laid down, and to leave Captain 
Coles to construct his own ship in his 
own way. I therefore waived my ob- 
jection as to the lowness of the free- 

oard. Time went on, and in 1870 the 
Captain was launched ; and I shall never 
forget my astonishment and dismay 
when I was told, on coming down to 
the House, that her freeboard, instead 
of being 8 feet 5 inches, was only 6 feet 
7 inches—in short, that it was less by 
1 foot 10 inches than it had been in- 
tended tobe. From the moment of the 
launch of the vessel and the discovery 
of this increased draught of water dated 
that series of events which terminated 
in the dreadful calamity of her sinking. 
Well, after the catastrophe that resulted 
we naturally tried to ascertain where 
the blame lay. But I think for myself 
that it cannot justly be concentrated in 
any one person, but that it must be at- 
tributed to several quarters. But of 
this I feel certain, that notwithstanding 
the warnings of which we have heard, 
I do not believe that any one of the 
parties concerned ever seriously antici- 
pated such a dreadful finale. But it 
certainly seems to me that when such 
an excessive departure from the design 
had been discovered, and that the free- 
board had been reduced, in round 
figures, from 8 feet to 6 feet, it is doubt- 
ful whether the Admiralty were justified 
in accepting the ship. My impression 
at the time was, and ever since has been, 
that the Admiralty ought to have said 
that the ship was not the one for which 
‘they had contracted; that it was pro- 
mised that the freeboard should be 8 
feet some inches, whereas it was only 
6 feet and some inches. I doubt whe- 
ther the acceptance of the ship was not 
the original and most serious error 
committed by the Admiralty. They had 
the most serious warnings on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Reed, in a Paper that he 
read before the Institution of Naval 
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Architects—but which was communica- 
ted to the Admiralty and became a pub- 
lic Paper—and, in 1868, in reference to 
the class of ships to which the Captain 
belonged— 


“Should she roll beyond her position of maxi- 
mum stability, she would have her time of roll 
increased, and the following circumstances would 
occur :—When reaching the hollow she would not 
have finished her oscillation, and would be still 
rolling towards the approaching wave. The alter- 
ation of the direction of the water surface, caused 
by the front of the approaching wave, instead of 
developing in the ship a greater amount of stabi- 
lity, tending to right her, as is the case with all 
ships that have a high freeboard, would diminish 
what stability there was remaining, and the danger 
of her being blown over, if she carried sail, would 
be very great.” 


Surely, that was a warning that ought 
not to have passed unheeded. [Mr. 
GoscHEN: You were in office at the 
time, but you did not stop the ship.] 
The next one came from Messrs. Laird, 
who acted in a highly honourable man- 
ner. No doubt, the first impression of 
persons who heard of the diminished 
freeboard of the Captain was to blame 
her builders, but the course they took 
was a perfectly open and honest one. 
They wrote to the Admiralty on the 24th 
February, 1870, as follows— 


“ Referring to your letter of the 9th August 
1866, on the question of the disposition of weights 
in relation to the centre of displacement and 
consequent stability of the Captain, we beg to 
submit that now that she is completed, and, 
before she proceeds to sea, a careful experi- 
ment should be made by inclining of weights in 
the steam basin, to ascertain the position in a 
vertical direction of the centre of gravity with 
greater certainty than is possible from calcula- 
tion.” oo 


That was a second serious warning, and 
why was it not attended to? Here we 
are in the presence of one of the most 
serious errors of the whole transaction. 
The answer that was made to Messrs. 
Laird by the Construction department 
was that they had better wait—that it 
would do another time—that they would 
defer it till better weather, and until 
certain other experiments had been tried. 
In fact, the warning was not acted upon, 
it was practically disregarded, and the 
ship was twice sent to sea before any- 
thing in the direction indicated by 
Messrs. Laird was done. IfIremember 
rightly, the Oonstruction department 
subsequently said—‘‘ Oh, Messrs. Laird 
never asked again to have it done,” 
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Why should they? Why should they 
tease the Board of Admiralty to carry 
out an experiment of that kind, which 
any man of common sense and ordinary 
judgment must have seen at a glance to 
m8 necessary and indispensable? They 
deferred the experiment till the month 
of July, and then it was only done in 
connection with the demand of the 
builders to be paid for the ship. With- 
out any such experiment the ship was sent 
to sea in company with the Monarch, 
and Sir Spencer Robinson was specially 
instructed to accompany them, and to 
report upon their comparative merits, 
as well as upon the positive merits of 
the Captain. He made a full Report, 
in which occurs this remarkable pas- 
sage— 

“The Captain did not appear to rise to the sea 
so quickly as the Monarch, and on the 11th and 
12th of May a great deal of water rushed over 
her main-deck against the turret. The Captain 
had the appearance of an overloaded ship. She 
steered better than the Monarch under sail, and 
seemed to answer her helm better. The Captain 
is not a ship that should have much pressure 
under sail, A heel of 14 degrees would bring 
her funnel to the water, and from that point, 
afterwards, her stability would rapidly decrease.” 


We all know that on the fatal night 


before she went down she was found to 
be heeling 18 degrees, and that when 
it was too late it was attempted to haul 
down her sails. But will it be believed 
—and on this point serious blame at- 
taches to the Admiralty —that this 
warning of Sir Spencer Robinson was 
never communicated to the Admiral 
commanding the Fleet or officially to the 
captain in command of the ship, though 
I believe that the latter did privately 
receive an intimation of it from Sir 
Spencer Robinson himself. There was, 
in fact, a concealment of the Report; 
and I must say that I think every mem- 
ber of the Board is to blame on that 
account. The First Lord undoubtedly 
isto blame. The First Sea Lord is also 
seriously to blame. I admit that in a 
case of this description one is naturally 
disposed to attach more blame to the 
professional member of the Board than 
to the civilian First Lord, but I believe 
that the real cause of the omission was 
because there was no Consultative Board 
at all. Not only that, but the Controller 
himself was a member of the Board. 
Why had he not made it public? The 
warning which might have averted the 
disaster never came before the Board in 
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consultation—it was nobody’s business 
to transmit, and it never was transmitted. 
Well, the next warning was this—when 
Messrs. Laird applied for payment for 
the ship, the Admiralty bethought them 
of having her tested, which ought to 
have been done six months before; and 
Mr. Barnes made his Report in August, 
when the Captain was, indeed, at sea, 
but when yet there was time to have 
communicated with the Admiral and 
with the captain of the ship. But no 
such communication was made. No 
reasonable person, I should think, can 
doubt that if it and the Report of Sir 
Spencer Robinson had been communi- 
cated to Admiral Milne—indeed, we 
have his own statement to that effect 
beforethe Court Martial—henever would 
have allowed the Captain to carry the 
sail she did, and the squadron would 
probably have been hove to on the night 
of the 7th. I can only say, in conclu- 
sion, that while I have no desire to speak 
harshly of anyone concerned in the af- 
fair, and more especially the right hon. 
Gentleman the late First Lord, who has 
himself suffered so grievously, I deeply 
deplore this calamity. I do not regret 
taking the step I did, and I do not wish 
to throw blame on any one individual. 
I think that it must be spread over a 
considerable number of persons; but I 
hope and believe that, at all events, this 
result will follow from this discussion— 
that a warning will have been given to 
the country, and especially to those in- 
trusted with the administration of her 
naval affairs, which will be long re- 
membered. 

Mr. HENLEY: Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances I should not have ventured 
to interfere in the duel which is now 
going on between the two Boards of 
Admiralty. The matter itself no doubt 
is one of great interest—a misfortune so 
great, bringing with it a loss of valuable 
human life more extensive than that 
which took place at the Battle of the 1st 
of June, the Nile, or at Trafalgar, cannot 
but be of interest to everyone; but the 
main reason which has induced me to ad- 
dress a few observations to the House is 
the state of things which has grown out of 
the change made by the Order in Council 
in the arrangements of the Admiralty. 
Antecedent to that, however, I had the 
honour of presiding over a Committee 
which sat to inquire into Admiralty 
matters some years back, and it was 
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universally admitted by all who gave 
evidence before that Committee on the 
subject, that although we had what we 
called a Board of Admiralty, still the 
First Lord and the Government of which 
he was a part were responsible for every 
act that was done. Nothing could be 
more certain but that there were valid 
reasons given why a Board should exist, 
because no Board order could be given 
without the assent of one Lord besides 
the First Lord; and if that assent was not 
obtained it was necessary to bring the 
matter under the notice of the Govern- 
ment. Therefore by no act of indiscretion 
on the part of a single First Lord could 
the country be involved in the difficulties 
which might arise from an indiscreet 
order, and instances were not wanting 
where no Member of the Board would 
coincide with the First Lord, and in that 
case there was a necessity to go to the 
Sovereign and get a fresh Patent, and 
so the Government of the country be- 
came immediately responsible for what 
was done. Now, what has been the re- 
sult of the change from that state of 
things? We have heard a great deal 
about increasing the responsibility of 
the First Lord ; but what does the Order 
in Council, quoted in the Minute of the 
right hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers), say? The right hon. Gentle- 
man remarks in his Minute— 

“So much was said on this subject of respon” 
sibility by witnesses at the court-martial, and in 
the correspondence produced before it, that it ap- 
pears to me desirable to state without reserve that 
what is laid down in the Order in Council of the 
14th January, 1869—-namely, that the first Naval 
Lord is responsible to the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty for advice and action in matters relating 
to the Fleet and the personnel of the Navy ; that 
the Controller of the Navy is similarly responsible 
to him in matters relating to construction and to 
matériel; and that so long as these and the other 
officers whose functions are defined by the Order 
in Council, faithfully perform the duties of their 
several departments of business, communicating 
with each other when necessary, and advising the 
First Lord, and taking his decision on all matters 
requiring his authority, he is responsible for those 
decisions and generally for the administration of 

. naval affairs.” 
But what does that responsibility turn 
upon? It all turns upon whether these 
respective parties faithfully perform their 
duties—it is impossible not to see that 
that is the construction. But then im- 
mediately, in consequence of this griev- 
ous loss, this scandal arises ; we have the 
officers of the Department and the First 
Lord rating one another in public, and 
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endeavouring to throw the responsibility 
from one to the other in such a way ag 
to make it absolutely impossible that the 
country should look for any other result 
than such a state of things as exists at 
the Admiralty. Everyone must admit 
that there must be unity of command in 
every office and in every ship. If you 
are to have subordinate officers raising 
questions as to their responsibility and 
as to the responsibility of the head of 
the Department no good service can be 
done to the country. Much in this dis- 
cussion has turned upon one Board of 
Admiralty naturally feeling that they 
were not to blame, and endeavouring to 
show that special warnings and circum- 
stances had occurred after their respon- 
sibility ceased, which made others more 
responsible than themselves. Now, I 
judge men more by their acts than by 
chance expressions picked out of the 
heaviest mass of correspondence; and 
using that test, I find that this unfortu- 
nate vessel was ordered by the Board of 
Admiralty, one of the heads of which 
now sits below me. She was built under 
a contract furnished by them, and there 
is no doubt that she was built on the 
responsibility of the head of the Admi- 
ralty at the time against the advice of 
those persons who, ordinarily speaking, 
would be supposed to have given advice 
that would have been followed. It is im- 
possible not to read the Papers without 
seeing that both the then Controller and 
Constructor altogether disagreed with 
the sort of vessel; but I am bound to say 
that they did not express in plain lan- 
guage the view one would have expected 
them to express had they felt that the 
vessel would be dangerous. Almost every 
other disadvantage which it was possible 
for the vessel to have was stated ; but I 
do not find that they stated in plain 
unmistakable language anything from 
which a reasonable man could infer that 
they believed the vessel to be dangerous. 
During the progress of the work it was 
stated that the Controller and Constructor 
would have nothing to do with the re- 
sponsibility for the design, and that all 
that they would undertake of responsi- 
bility was that the vessel should be con- 
structed according to the specification and 
the design. During the building of the 
vessel, much turned upon questions as 
to the draught of water and so forth, 
and when the officer appointed to super- 
intend her visited the Captain, on the 
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4th September, 1867, he reported as 
follows :— 

“T found the work everywhere well and honestly 
done ; but if I were responsible for the weight of 
the ship I should be greatly alarmed at the ap- 

arance everywhere of extravagance in the use 
of material. There is no evidence anywhere of 
economy in either labour or material. I did not 
make any observation to this effect to the Messrs. 
Laird.” 

Well, what is the natural result of all 
this? It brought clearly home to the 
notice of the scientific gentlemen at the 
Admiralty that the vessel was then, as 
early as 1867, being constructed heavier 
than they expected or had any right to 
expect, if the specifications had been 
strictly adhered to. Plenty of applica- 
tions had been made to sanction addi- 
tional weight in some parts; but there 
seems to have been no general remon- 
strance on the part of the Admiralty 
against the additional weight with which 
the vessel was being constructed. Ulti- 
mately she was delivered, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1870, she was found to be so 
much heavier than was expected that 
her line of floating was altogether dif- 
ferent from what it should have been. 
Messrs. Laird, the builders, wrote a 
letter on February 24, requesting that 
the vessel should be inclined to ascer- 
tain the centre of gravity. That letter 
was referred by the Controller of the 
Navy to the Chief Constructor, so that 
here we have both these officials acting 
together, and the Chief Constructor 
minuted it ag follows :— 

“Submitted that Messrs. Laird be informed 
that steps shall be taken for ascertaining the ver- 
tical height of the Captain’s centre of gravity 
when an opportunity offers, and the weather is 
settled ; but that it is not considered desirable to 
attempt to carry out the experiment before the 
forthcoming steam trials are complete, or while 
the weather is so unsettled.” 


Within a few days after it was found 
that the extra weight used in the con- 
struction of the ship brought her two 
feet deeper in the water than was 
expected. It is difficult to believe that 
these gentlemen—the Controller and 
Constructor — had in February and 
March, 1870, any real foreboding as 
to the safety of the vessel, because I 
cannot think that any man who felt 
that the vessel was unsafe would have 
put off to a more convenient period to 
do that which might have aided in 
forming a judgment of her safety. 
Now, much has been said about special 
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warnings; but we are put in this posi- 
tion — that it is impossible to believe 
that these gentlemen had serious mis- 
givings as to the safety of the vessel. 
We have Sir Spencer Robinson saying 
that it was not the duty of the special 
officers of the Admiralty to incline the 
Captain, when the Messrs. Laird thought 
proper to ask that that should be done; 
but what is the use of professional men 
rating at one another in this way, like one 
attorney writing to another and taking 
six weeks before he does so because the 
other man has taken six weeks in writing 
to him? If they had such misgivings 
they would hardly, where the lives of 
many people were at stake, have al- 
lowed her to go to sea without first using 
all means to ascertain whether she was 
safe or not. Seeing how they acted, lam 
forced to conclude either that those gen- 
tlemen did not know she was unsafe, or 
that, knowing it, they did not plainly 
and unmistakably state what they knew. 
Then it is said that a warning was given 
after Sir Spencer Robinson went for a 
cruise ; but what sort of a warning was 
that? Sir Spencer Robinson simply 
gives the opinion of a lieutenant who 
was with him, and does not add to it 
one word either of approbation or of 
dissent. I do not think that that is 
the way in which a high professional 
officer faithfully fulfils his duty to his 
employer or his colleagues, by quoting 
the opinion of a junior officer—a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy—and expecting 
that to be taken as his own opinion, 
when it is as clear as the sun at noon- 
day that if it had been acted upon and 
found not to be satisfactory, he could 
not have been made responsible for it. 
Now, I come to what seems to me to be 
a curious fact. Towards July something 
or other seems to have alarmed the 
Controller—for he uses that term him- 
self. The Constructor had then left his 
office. He says, on the 18th July— 

“Naturally alarmed at the prospect of finding 
myself and the Constructor’s department in such 
a position, I determined to have all the elements 
of the Captain brought forward that would affect 
the question of the propriety of building other 
ships with a low freeboard to be masted and 
rigged like ordinary ships.” 


Thus we see that in July he is alarmed 
about the Captain. But why? He is 
alarmed lest he should be called upon 
to build other Captains. That is the 
reason why he determines on that inves- 
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tigation, which ought to have taken 
place in April. He goes on— 

“T therefore, as the first step towards oy ot 
ing the necessary information for what I fore- 
saw was coming”—nothing with regard to the 
Captain herself, but with regard to building other 
ships—“ determined that on the Captain leaving 
Portsmouth, an experiment for ascertaining her 
centre of gravity should be authorized.” 


What follows is still more remarkable :— 
“TJ am bound to say that when I made that pro- 


position, Messrs. Laird had applied for this experi- 
ment to be made.” 


Therefore, it is clear to my mind that 
he took this step not with a view to the 
safety of the particular Captain, but the 
responsibility of advising that other Cap- 
tains should be built. This was in July. 
Is it possible, after he had any misgiving 
about the safety of the vessel, that he 
allows her again to go to sea? How 
are we to draw a conclusion now from 
passages out of particular writings ? 
There were warnings after warnings 
which threw a heavier mass of respon- 
sibility on the Admiralty and the late 
First Lord than they have had to bear 
for along time. It is not forme to pass 
any opinion as to whether it was wise 
or unwise in First Lords to make ex- 


periments against the counsel of their 


responsible advisers. That is a grave 
question, which I decline to give an 
opinion on. Previously to this Order in 
Council the Lord of the Admiralty who 
did that incurred the entire responsi- 
bility ; but since that unfortunate Order 
in Council, in my opinion, the responsi- 
bility is not on one individual, but 
hangs on the question whether other 
individuals have faithfully performed 
their duty in the Reports they have 
made. That Order, so far as I am ac- 
quainted with it—and what has ap- 
peared has never been contradicted— 
instead of fixing the responsibility, as it 
ought to be fixed, solely upon the head 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty, who 
has the control over his subordinates in 
his office, and can dismiss them if they 
‘ do not do their duty, and surround him- 
self with men competent to advise— 
divides it among several persons. The 
Constructor’s evidence throws the respon- 
sibility on the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. I can read his evidence in no 
other sense. He seems to raise the 
question to provoke the First Lord, 
whose reply, in turn, provokes the reply 
of the Controller. * ad I ask anyone 
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who has any concern for the well-bej 
of a great Department to say whether 
it is decent that there should be a possi- 
bility of great officers publicly canvasgs- 
ing opinion and endeavouring to cast 
the responsibility each upon the other? 
This seems to me one of the greatest 
misfortunes which could possibly happen. 
Under the old Constitution it never was 
doubted that the First Lord was respon- 
sible for everything and everybody, and 
this was evinced in every answer of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Droit- 
wich (Sir John Pakington), than whom 
no man enforced the principle more 
stringently. This principle was to him 
as clear as the sun at noon-day, when he 
gave his evidence, and out of no less 
than five First Lords who were exa- 
mined, there was not one but was of 
the same opinion. The evidence was 
unbroken; and I think nothing could 
be more mischievous than to have a 
divided responsibility, which the Order 
in Council I fear creates; and nothing 
can be more certain than that the great 
disaster has brought the inconvenience 
of the system strongly into light, and I 
hope it may be the means of suggesting 
a remedy. Because I am quite sure 
that if it were desired to fulfil the pro- 
phecy which the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government delivered 
some years ago, when he was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and was urging some 
financial scheme—namely, that we could 
not expect in future to keep the mastery 
of the sea—nothing could ‘be more cer- 
tain to bring about such a consumma- 
tion than to have a divided authority at 
the Admiralty. Great as the loss of 500 
men is, it is nothing to a defeat. God 
knows we can never know when we 
shall have to try this great question. 
Therefore I have taken the opportunity 
to express strongly my opinion as to the 
unsatisfactory character of a system of 
divided authority. 

Mr. GRAVES said, that in dealing 
with the case it was necessary to ap- 
proach it in a judicial and impartial 
manner, and he would at once admit 
that when the Captain was laid down and 
built for the Admiralty the full respon- 
sibility was thrown on the builders and 
on her designer, Captain Coles ; yet every 
step in the course of her construction, 
every additional weight placed in her, 
every alteration was submitted to the 
Admiralty, and plans were sent up to 
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them. He did not say they were ap- 

roved by the Admiralty, because the 

ontroller carefully guarded himself 
against being committed to the ultimate 
success of the vessel. When launched 
it was found that her draught was 1 foot 
10inches in excess of her design, no unim- 
portant difference in a vessel intended 
to have 8 feet 5 inches of freeboard. 
She was thoroughly investigated before 
she left Birkenhead by the builders, who 
asked the officers of the Admiralty to 
examine her centre of gravity and her 
stability ; and the application they made 
for that purpose in February, 1870, was 
entirely ignored. The ship went to sea 
and made two cruises which proved her, 
as far as the public knew, to be most 
successful. But in the month of May 
some doubts arose at the Admiralty as 
to the right of the builders to the balance 
of the contract-money, and a letter was 
about to be written setting forth the great 
departure from the original design, the 
possibility of the vessel’s stability being 
endangered for sea-cruising purposes, 
and stating that the balance of the 
contract-money would not be paid over to 
the builders unless they came under an 
obligation to make certain alterations 
which, in the opinion of the Admiralty, 
might at some future day be required. 
That letter was written by instructions 
of Sir Sydney Dacres and the Naval 
Lords of the Admiralty. From that 
demand the builders dissented. In July 
it was suggested not with a view to test 
the stability of the vessel with reference 
to that final payment, nor with a view 
to see whether she was safe, but for 
wholly different purposes connected with 
the future shipbuilding of this country, 
that the Captain should be ‘‘ inclined,” 
and in August the official Report stated 
that the result was such as to show that, 
although under certain conditions her 
stability was not altogether satisfactory, 
yet the ship might be accepted, and their 
Lordships had given directions for the 
final payment to the builders, thus 
waiving the conditions proposed to be 
exacted from them in May. The letter 
framed on that Report was sent to the 
Messrs. Laird ; and that letter cancelling 
the decision previously come to by the 
Naval Lords was absolutely sent without 
the knowledge of the Naval Lords, or, 
in other words, without consulting the 
Se men at the Board who in 

ay had arrived at the conclusion that 
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they could not pay over to the builders 
the balance of the contract-money; and 
accordingly the balance so withheld in 
May was in August ordered to be paid. 
Thus the vessel was accepted without 
the slightest exception being taken to 
her want of stability or her unseaworthi- 
ness, and that even without coming 
under the cognizance of the Naval Board 
of Admiralty. That was a strong illus- 
tration of the system at work in the 
Admiralty and of the want of better ar- 
rangements for enabling every Member 
of the Board to know what was going 
on, and expressing his opinion on every 
subject that came before it. The vessel, 
however, was accepted in satisfaction of 
the original contract; and up to that 
time there was no question raised that 
the Admiralty were thus receiving over 
an unseaworthy ship. Exception was 
now, indeed, taken to the low freeboard 
of the Captain and to the safety of the 
low freeboard principle ; but it was a re- 
markable fact that a year after the order 
had been given for the Captain the Ad- 
miralty invited an open competition 
among the shipbuilders of this country 
for designs, and that the Messrs. Laird 
were awarded the prize for having 
designed the most perfect sea-going 
turret-ship that was sent in to them. 
That occurred in October, 1867, and the 
Admiralty, in reference to that design, 
determined, after full consideration, that 
it was not for the advantage of the 
public service to adopt it until the Captain 
and Monarch had been completed and 
tried. Therefore, in that case, they 
had the Admiralty’s approval of a turret- 
vessel with a freeboard of 7 feet 6 inches, 
or exactly 11 inches less than the Captain 
was designed to be, and 10 inches more 
than she actually was when afloat. This 
showed that there was a general desire 
on the part of all to try these experi- 
ments, and not with the view of showing 
that the Captain was unsafe. He re- 
gretted the absence of the late First 
Lord (Mr. Childers), because he should 
be sorry to say anything in regard to 
him that appeared to be ungenerous. 
But the late First Lord had himself de- 
clared that he alone was responsible to 
that House, and that his officials were 
responsible to him. The House, there- 
fore, had to do with the First Lord him- 
self, who had assumed the responsibility. 
Now, he thought the idea of making a 
contract for a ship and throwing the re- 
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sponsibility on the builders, was a most 
mistaken one, and a real shirking of re- 
sponsibility. There were third parties 
interested who were not parties to any 
such contract—namely, the officers and 
men who had lost their lives in the Cap- 
tain; and it was a flimsy and untenable 
notion to say in such a case that what- 
ever understanding might be come to 
between a particular Department and 
the builders that Department was to 
enjoy an immunity from responsibility 
where so many people’s lives were at 
stake. It was true that exceptions had 
been taken to the Captain almost from the 
beginning ; but he put it to anybody who 
read the papers carefully whether there 
was one word in them to show that any 
exception had been taken toherotherwise 
than asa fighting ship. Although the 
Admiralty might have been at liberty to 
take exception to her on the ground of 
her not being as good a fighting ship 
as a vessel built on another principle, 
yet they could not shirk the responsi- 
bility attaching to them for allowing her 
as a sailing ship to go to sea in an un- 
seaworthy condition. Up to this point 


no apprehension with regard to the 
safety of the Captain had been enter- 


tained, for the late First Lord could have 
given no greater proof of his confidence 
in her than in permitting his own son to 
go tosea in her. The commander of the 
Monarch, who had put forward a com- 
peting design, and who might, therefore, 
be assumed to criticise the qualities of 
the Captain as an opponent, had stated 
that she had an easier roll than the 
Monarch, that she was superior to the 
latter in speed, although she pitched 
more heavily, and on the whole, there- 
fore, his testimony was in her favour. 
Captain Coles himself had stated that if 
the ship had one quality more than 
another of which he was proud it was 
her stability under canvas. In his opi- 
nion, the main cause of the loss of the 
vessel was that her commander was not 
informed of her point of least stability, 
and this was of the more importance be- 
cause there could be no doubt that up to 
a certain point the Captain was as stiff 
and as handy under canvas as any vessel 
in the squadron, and therefore there was 
great risk of her commander placing 
too much reliance on her stability. Had 
Captain Burgoyne been informed, as he 
contended he ought to have been, that 
the vessel beyond a certain point of in- 
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clination lost her bearing, and that any 
— of canvas causing her to incline 

eyond that point would render her un- 
seaworthy, beyond all doubt the Captain 
at the present moment would have been 
floating safely in one of our harbours, 
the pride of our Navy. Great responsi- 
bility lay upon some person or another 
for not having communicated the results 
of the trial made in July to the com- 
mander of the vessel, because, if pro- 
perly handled, she would have been per- 
fectly seaworthy. Had those on board her 
been acquainted with her unseaworthy 
points, she would have been handled with 
tenderness and delicacy when her incli- 
nation reached the point of danger, and 
the terrible calamity that happened in 
September last would never have oc- 
curred. The noble Lord, in his con- 
cluding remarks, alluded to what must 
be regarded as the moral of this debate, 
In his opinion, the moral of this debate 
was that the House should not endea- 
vour to ascertain the particular officials 
or officers who were to blame for send- 
ing the Captain to sea so much as they 
should try to ascertain how a repetition 
of such a sad occurrence might be pre- 
vented for the future. It, however, ap- 
peared to him that the plea of ignorance 
ought not to be allowed to be put in 
such a case as that under consideration. 
Such a plea was advanced the other 
night with regard to the Megera; but 
there ought to prevail in the Navy such 
a system as was adopted in the merchant 
service of testing vessels, which would 
ensure the positive rejection of those 
which were not perfectly safe. Had 
there been a more thorough understand- 
ing between the various departments 
and the head of the Admiralty neither 
would the Megera have been left on the 
Island of St. Paul nor the commander of 
the Captain been permitted to go to sea 
in ignorance of her point of dangerous 
inclination. The present First Lord had 
shown such an earnest desire to grapple 
with the difficulties of his position, that 
it might be hoped that he would make 
responsibility an actual reality. He could 
not avoid expressing his fear that a 
want of a proper system at the Admi- 
ralty had, after all, more to do with this 
question than many were willing to be- 
lieve. If there had been such harmony 
of action and policy as ought to exist at 
the Board of Admiralty, he believed 
there would not have been those dis- 
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graceful recriminations which occurred 
after this sad event. Possibly some 
consolation might be felt if this great 
loss led to the adoption of a system at 
the Admiralty which would prevent the 
recurrence of calamities of this kind by 
establishing a more harmonious policy as 
between the departments and their Chief. 
In future no attempt ought to be made 
to shift the responsibility for a vessel 
from the shoulders of the Admiralty 
upon those of her builders and designers. 
Every vessel constructed and sent out by 
the Admiralty should be sent out on its 
full responsibility ; and he would con- 
clude by expressing a fervent hope that 
this calamity would at least result in a 
reform of the department, and in secur- 
ing the country against a recurrence of 
so frightful a calamity as the loss of 
such a fine vessel and the sacrifice of so 
many valuable lives. 

Apmtrat ERSKINE said, that the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Droitwich (Sir John Pakington) had 
placed so much stress upon the value of 
the practical test of inclining a ship, and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley), whose 
opinions upon every question on which 
he addressed the House were of the 
highest value, had also attached so much 
importance to the fact of the experiment 
not having been tried at the time the re- 
quest was made, that he begged the 
permission of the House, as a practical 
seaman, to give his reasons why he ac- 
quiesced with the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Chichester (Lord Henry Lennox) 
as to the extremely small importance of 
the experiment as regarded vessels ge- 
nerally, and to state that, in his opinion, 
the fault of the omission to make the 
experiment in the case of the Captain 
was really of the smallest consequence. 
In the course of 50 years’ experience as 
a sailor, employed in Her Majesty’s ser- 
vice, it never occurred to him to see this 
experiment made of trying a ship by 
weight but twice, and in one case it was 
that of the ship which he commanded. 
It was resorted to, not from any doubt 
that he had about the ship, but in order 
to corroborate an opinion which turned 
out to be correct, that she was one of 
the safest ships in the Service. He was, 
however, so much impressed with the 
importance which the First Lord of the 
Admiralty placed upon this experiment 
of inclining a ship, that he recently ad- 
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dressed a note on the subject to Sir 
Spencer Robinson, after he had quitted 
office as Controller of the Navy. He 
asked him whether it was the custom to 
incline iron-clads, in order to ascertain 
by actual experiment what ought to be 
obtained by nautical calculation, and he 
replied that it was not the custom to do 
so; but that it had been done in one or 
two cases, and that the actual centre of 
gravity of a ship could easily be ascer- 
tained by calculation. The first experi- 
ment of this nature applied to iron-clads 
was done by his order, simply for statis- 
tical purposes, and it went extremely 
near to verify the results obtained by 
calculation. He went on to say— 

“ The calculation of naval architects has always 
been sufficiently close to make it perfectly safe to 
send a ship to sea without this conformation, by 
actual experiment, for it is nothing more.” 


Precisely the same rules were adopted in 
making the calculations with respect to 
ascertaining the centre of gravity in 
iron-clads, as were applied to every fish- 
ing-boat or merchant ship, and not one 
vessel had had the calculations confirmed 
by actual experiment, with the excep- 
tion of some of the iron-clads and one 
or two other ships built in the Royal 
Dockyards; and it had always been con- 
sidered a piece of old fogeyism that they 
should have gone out of their way to prove 
by actual experiment what nautical cal- 
culations ought to demonstrate. In no 
one case had such a thing been practised 
by foreign nations. If that were the case, 
all the difference of opinion between the 
right hon. Baronet and the present First 
Lord at the Board of Admiralty was as 
to the difference of 22 inches in the 
draught of the Captain when she was 
accepted by the Government. Now, he 
(Admiral Erskine) should like to ask the 
right hon. Baronet whether, if the Cap- 
tain had floated 22 inches lighter than 
she ought to have done, he would have 
been willing to have accepted her ? Nay, 
more, would he even now be willing to 
accept ships of the Captain class, provided 
they complied with the other conditions ? 
If that were not so, it was not the dif- 
ference of the 22 inches in the draught 
of the ship, but the construction of the 
Captain class of ships which was ob- 
jected to, and which had been strongly 
protested against by the Controller of 
the Navy, and which must have deter- 
mined the question as to whether the 
Oaptain herself should have been ac- 
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cepted. He asked the House to consider 
for a moment what this inclining of the 
ship did, and what it would have done 
under any circumstances? The noble 
Lord told them, and he believed that 
other hon. Members would corroborate 
the fact, that the stability of the Captain 
—that was to say, the initial stability, 
for that was all the experiment would 
practically show—was greater than was 
supposed. What was the reason why 
the stability of the ship, up to a point, 
was greater than was supposed? It was 
simply because she was much deeper in 
the water. It removed the centre of 
gravity from the meter centre, and made 
her initial stability greater. Another 
remark he must make upon the loss of 
this unhappy ship—and that was, that 
Captain Burgoyne was strongly warned 
by Admiral Sir Alexander Milne on that 
particular day. He (Admiral Erskine) 
had it from Sir Alexander Milne that 
the ship did appear to be much less stiff 
than she actually was. Now, in point 
of fact, if the ship had floated at her 
original calculation, and had been sent 
to sea, her initial stability would not 
have been less, or her danger less. As 
to the grave question of responsibility 
—namely, upon whom it should fall— 
he should decline to enter upon the 
question, leaving the House to deter- 
mine for itself; but this he must say— 
whatever might be the opinion at the 
Board of Admiralty, or among officials, 
it was generally believed out-of-doors 
and in the country at large, that the 
person on whom, at all events, it did not 
rest was the late Controller of the Navy 
—Sir Spencer Robinson—yet he, unfor- 
tunately, was called upon to pay the 
whole penalty, although he was persist- 
ently opposed to that type of vessel. 
Lorp HENRY SCOTT said, that the 
question of responsibility had been 
raised with great tact and ability by 
the noble Lord the Member for Chiches- 
ter (Lord Henry Lennox). The Court 
Martial had found that the Captain was 
unsafe, as not possessing sufficient sta- 
bility, and the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Droitwich (Sir John Pak- 
ington) had expressed a doubt whether 
the Admiralty should have accepted her 
from her builders, in consequence of her 
not fulfilling the conditions which had 
been laid down for her construction. 
There was great difficulty in discussing 
the question of responsibility in the ab- 
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sence of the right hon. Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. Childers), and he should 
proceed to inquire what course had been 
taken by Sir Spencer Robinson. There 
was nothing on record to show that 
Sir Spencer Robinson considered the 
Captain a dangerous vessel to go to sea, 
It was true that both Sir Spencer Robin- 
son and Mr. Reed objected to her con- 
struction ; but the Controller was pre- 
sent at all the trials that took place, and 
neither then nor since her loss had he 
ever stated that he considered her to be 
unstable. Sir Spencer Robinson op- 
posed the turret system from the begin- 
ning, and it was only with great difficulty 
that he was induced to acquiesce in the 
building of the Monarch. The First 
Lord was, no doubt, responsible for the 
Admiralty; but the Board was of a 
composite character, and it was evident 
that the First Lord must look to the 
officers of the various departments for 
advice. Mr. Reed, no doubt, opposed 
the building of the Captain very much 
on the same grounds as those on which 
he objected to the turret system; but 
when they came to the question of the 
acceptance of the ship, he held that the 
person who recommended the accept- 
ance must be considered open to respon- 
sibility, and in accordance with that view, 
it was the business of the Constructor 
to call the First Lord’s attention to the 
fact that the vessel was unstable if such 
was his view; but he allowed her to 
make three trips to sea without giving 
any warning, and he therefore could not 
altogether escape from the responsibility 
for what had occurred. Before the ship 
had been sent to sea all those upon whom 
responsibility rested ought to have taken 
most active measures for testing her 
capabilities and her safety; and all he 
could say was that whoever knew the 
faults of the ship and did not represent 
them to the Admiralty, had great re- 
sponsibility resting upon his shoulders. 
Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty (Mr. Goschen) had justly 
complained of the difficulty in which he 
was placed by the unavoidable absence 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Pontefract (Mr. Childers), with 
whom he was unable to have either 
written or oral communications; but, at 
the same time, had that right hon. Gen- 
tleman been present during this debate 
he could not have been dissatisfied with 
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itin any way, because, although much 
fault had been found with him by cer- 
tain hon. Members, still most of the 
views expressed in his Minute had been 
approved by many hon. Members on 
both sides of the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley) had found fault with the 
Order in Council of 1869, being under 
the impression that under it the First 
Lord of the Admiralty could relieve 
himself from all responsibility by shift- 
ing it upon the shoulders of his subordi- 
nates. That impression was entirely 
erroneous, because by that Minute the 
responsibility of the First Lord was 
clearly defined. According to the Order 
in Council of 1869, the First Lord was 
to be held responsible to Her Majesty 
and to Parliament, and the First Naval 
Lord was to » held responsible to the 
First Lord. He did not think it was 
taking a fair view of that Minute to say 
that Mr. Childers intended to throw the 
responsibility of the loss of the Captain 
upon subordinate officers. In any re- 
mark he might make to-day he should 
endeavour, as far as possible, to avoid 
throwing the responsibility of that un- 
fortunate event on Sir Spencer Robinson, 
of whom he had the greatest admira- 
tion, or upon Mr. Reed. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Droitwich (Sir 
John Pakington) had very frankly taken 
*upon himself the responsibility of accept- 
ing the design for the Captain. It was 
quite true that the Board in which the 
Duke of Somerset was the First Lord, 
and which preceded that in which the 
right hon. Baronet was the First Lord, 
entertained the idea of building the 
Captain, and they gave directions to 
Captain Coles to prepare a design; but 
in those instructions the Duke of So- 
merset expressly reserved to himself the 
ower of approving the design. He be- 
eved there never before had been a case 
in which a design was accepted by the 
Admiralty which had not been approved 
by the Constructor’s department. The 
design of Captain Coles, practically 
speaking, was not submitted to the Ad- 
miralty until the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Droitwich came into office, 
and it was accepted by the Board of that 
right hon. Baronet. [Sir Jonn Paxine- 
Ton: When the design was submitted 
to me, I was struck with the lowness of 
the tage With reference to the 
acceptance of that design, the Con- 
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structor wrote a Minute to the effect that 
before such a ship could be satisfactorily 
constructed or equipped it would be ne- 
cessary to subject the drawings and 
specifications to further and more mi- 
nute investigation. Sir Spencer Robinson 
wrote a Minute to the same effect. “The 
Board of Admiralty, of which the right 
hon. Baronet was First Lord, accepted 
the design of Captain Coles, although 
their attention had been called by the 
Constructor and by the Controller to the 
great importance of referring back the 
design to them for more minute in- 
vestigation. When she was completed 
it turned out that she floated two feet 
deeper in the water than had been in- 
tended. But if the design had been 
submitted to that minute criticism de- 
sired by the Controller’s and the Con- 
structor’s departments, that defect would, 
in all probability, have been discovered, 
and the Admiralty would not have been 
compelled to accept a vessel which floated 
two feet deeper than had been intended. 
What he contended was, that the Board 
presided over by the right hon. Baronet 
took a most unusual course. There was 
a difference observable in the tone 
adopted by the right hon. Baronet and 
by the noble Lord the Member for Chi- 
chester (Lord Henry Lennox). . The 
noble Lord, while finding great fault 
with Mr. Childers, very carefully avoided 
charging him with the fault of sending 
the vessel to sea; but the right hon. 
Baronet had not been so prudent, and 
had made several charges against the 
Board of which Mr. Childers was first 
Lord. The right hon. Baronet said that 
he was filled with alarm when the vessel 
was discovered for the first time to float 
two feet deeper than was intended by the 
design, and that, in his opinion, the vessel 
ought never to have been accepted with 
that serious defect. Well, he wasvery glad 
to hear the right hon. Baronet state that 
he was filled with alarm when he heard 
that the vessel floated two feet deeper 
than was intended, becausethat statement 
showed that it was a matter of notoriety 
from the very beginning that the ves- 
sel floated two feet deeper than it had 
been intended, and it had a very im- 
portant bearing on the question whether 
the Admiralty would be justified in send- 
ing that vessel to sea or not. A debate 
arose on that very subject some time 
after the launch of the Captain, at a time 
when it was a matter of public notoriety 
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that she floated two feet deeper than had 
been intended, and his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Pontefract was seriously 
taken to task for not having already sent 
that vessel out to sea. By whom was 
that charge made? By his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Tyrone, whom 
he did not then see in his place. The 


right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Tyrone, speaking on the Estimates, on 
the 28th of February, 1870, after com- 
plaining of the want of trial of the 
Monarch, said— 


“She ought to have been subjected to every 
possible trial in the worst weather, and under 
the eye of the Admiral commanding the Chan- 
nel Fleet, instead of only on a summer cruise 
with the Admiralty. But if 1 regret the 
insufficiency of the experiments in the case of the 
Monarch, much more do | regret the absence of 
all experiment with the Captain. Nothing 
short of impossibility ought to have prevented the 
Admiralty from testing her sea-going qualities 
last year; and if I had been at the Admiralty, 
nothing would have prevented me from so testing 
them. Iknow that a difficulty arose, and delay 
occurred in respect of her gun-carriages, and, 
therefore, that her power of fighting her guns in 
a seaway could not have been practically ascer- 
tained, But it might have been ascertained whe- 
ther she could keep her turret-ports open in bad 
weather, and all her other qualities could have been 
perfectly tested with the Channel Fleet if she had 
been sent to sea with her turrets properly weighted. 

I think this was, to say the least of it, a 
grievous error in judgment.” —[3 Hansard, excix. 
972-3.] 


The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Droitwich thought the vessel ought not to 
have been accepted when it appeared that 
she floated two feet in the water deeper 
than had been intended. His (Mr.Shaw 
Lefevre’s) answer was that great hesi- 
tation and delay took place at the Ad- 
miralty when it was discovered that she 
floated two feet deeper than had been in- 
tended. The Admiralty were advised 
that in consequence of the contract made 
with the Board of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Droitwich, in which the 
entire responsibility in respect of this 
vessel was thrown on Captain Coles and 
Messrs. Laird, they were bound to accept 
- the vessel if she were approved and cer- 
tified to be a good sea-going vessel by 
Captain Coles. Oaptain Coles reported 
in his certificate that the vessel had been 
built and safely delivered according to 
the contract. On that the Admiralty ad- 
dressed a letter to Messrs. Laird pointing 
out that the draught of water exceeded 
the stipulated amount, and the letter 
showed that it was quite clear that the 
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intention of the Admiralty was to try the 
vessel tentatively, and see what her sea- 
going qualities were, and then to make 
such alterations as might appear to be 
necessary. And he was bound to add 
that the actual acceptance of the vessel 
never took place until she was really lost, 
The Minute of the Controller, recom- 
mending the payment of the balance to 
Messrs. Laird in respect of this vessel, 
was written only on the 24th of August, 
Sir Spencer Robinson recommended in 
that Minute that a letter should be 
written to Messrs. Laird, to the effect 
that the serious and unexampled error 
in reference to the Captain had been al- 
ready adverted to, and that their Lord- 
ships had taken an early opportunity of 
ascertaining the facts of the case by 
actual measurement, and that the result 
was, that though the ship was not alto- 
gether satisfactory, she might be ac- 
cepted. Therefore, he repeated, the 
vessel never was accepted finally until 
the 24th of August. But that letter 
never was written to Messrs. Laird, al- 
though payments were eventually made 
to them. The intention of the Admi- 
ralty was to try the vessel at sea, and 
after trying her sea-going qualities, and 
after receiving from Captain Coles a 
final certificate, then finally to accept 
the vessel and pay for it. The next 
point raised by the right hon. Baronet 
was that the Report of Sir Spencer 
Robinson should have been communica- 
ted to Admiral Milne. But the Report 
had been placed in the hands of Captain 
Coles and Captain Burgoyne, and there- 
fore the parties interested had all the 
information it contained. It was stated 
in the evidence that Admiral Milne was 
alarmed at the way in which the water 
was going over her shipboard, and, there- 
fore, even if there had been an omission 
in forwarding to Admiral Milne the Re- 
port of Sir Spencer Robinson, it could 
not very much affect the conduct of Ad- 
miral Milne. As to the centre of gravity 
of the vessel, Messrs. Laird stated in 
February that they had calculated the 
centre of gravity, but they wished the 
Admiralty to make further observations. 
The noble Lord the Member for Chiches- 
ter had pointed out that even if the caleu- 
lation had been made at an earlier date 
nothing would have resulted from it. 
It was not for him (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
to say Sir Spencer Robinson made a mis- 
take or not on that matter; but in the 
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opinion of Mr. Childers that calculation 
ought to have been made sooner. There 
was much to be said for the argument of 
the noble Lord that nothing would have 
resulted if the calculation had been made 
at an earlier date, inasmuch as the final 
calculation on that point showed that the 
centre of gravity was in or very near the 

lace assigned to it by the calculation of 

essrs. Laird. In conclusion, he would 
say thatthe Governmenthad dealt withthe 
matter under considerable difficulty, and 
they trusted the House would come to no 
final conclusion until Mr. Childers had 
had the opportunity of speaking in his 
own defence, and stating his views with 
regard to it. At that late period of the 
Session it was too late to take any step 
in the matter; but he had no doubt Mr. 
Childers would take the first opportu- 
nity of making known his views on the 
subject. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: I think 
my hon. Friend the Member for Read- 
ing has evaded the main subject of the 
debate, and thrown a party animus into 
the debate. [Mr. Saw Lerevre: No, 
no : He has charged me with being—— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Droitwich 
could only make an explanation. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
merely wished to explain that he had 
done exactly what his hon. Friend said 
he had not done. So far from not hav- 
ing submitted designs of the Captain to 
the Constructor’s department, as his hon. 
Friend had charged him with, he held 
in his hands a Report from the Con- 
structor’s department on the subject, 
which was as favourable as could be 
expected, considering the known opposi- 
tion of the Constructor to that class of 
ships. 

Mr. CORRY said he could make only 
a single remark, as the clock reminded 
him that the debate must close in three 
minutes, but he had heard that during 
his short absence the hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
had endeavoured to fix on him a share 
of responsibility for the loss of the 
Captain. The hon. Gentleman, he was 
informed, had said that he (Mr. Corry) 
insisted that the Captain should be sent 
out to sea to test her sea-going qualities. 
She was built as a sea-going vessel, and 
of course he wished her to go out to sea; 
the object in building her was to test 
the applicability of the low freeboard 
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principle to ships designed to keep the 
sea in all weathers ; but he assumed that 
the Admiralty would take every possible 
precaution to test her qualities before 
they sent her to sea. That, he regretted 
to say, was not done. 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX said, he 
would withdraw his Motion. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave 
withdrawn. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at Five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 10th August, 1871. 


MINUTES.]— Punto Buis—First Reading— 
Epping Forest* (309); Merchant Shipping 
Acts Amendment * (310); Metropolis Water * 
(311). 

Second Reading—Beerhouses (Ireland)* (306) ; 
County Boundaries (Ireland) * (307) ; Elections 
(Parliamentary and Municipal) (308), nega- 
tived. 

Committee—Report—Prince Arthur’s Annuity * 
(300); House of Commons (Witnesses) * (198- 
812); Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes * 
(102); Telegraph (Money) * (293); Summary 
Jurisdiction, &c. (Ireland) * (301). 

Report—-Limited Owners Residence Act (1870) 
Amendment * (280) ; Sunday Observance Pro- 
secutions* (305) ; Intoxicating Liquors Licenses 
Suspension * (282-313). 

Third Reading— Industrial and Provident So 
cieties Amendment * (279); Local Government 
Board * (291); Friendly Societies Commission * 
(304); Lodgers Goods Protection * (302) ; 
Public Libraries Act (1855) Amendment * 
(269), and passed. 


PRINCE ARTHUR’S ANNUITY BILL. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Lorpv ORANMORE ayn BROWNE 
said, that before the Orders of the Day 
came on he wished to move that Stand- 
ing Order No. 18 be read. His object 
was to put himself in Order for the few 
remarks which he was going to make. 

On Question, agreed to ; the said Stand- 
ing Order read accordingly. 

Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
said: There has been a misapprehen- 
sion, I believe, in the public papers as 
to some remarks made by the noble Earl 
(Earl Granville) on Tuesday evening, in 
connection with certain observations of 
my own when Prince Arthur’s Annuity 
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Bill was before the House. The noble 
Earl applied the word ‘impertinent ”’ 
to some of those remarks, and on my 
rising to call him to Order he stated he 
would withdraw the expression if he 
could find another Parliamentary ex- 
pression to the same effect. The noble 
Earl was out of Order in using the word 
‘‘ impertinent ;” but he became still more 
so by, instead of withdrawing, re-assert- 
ing the same epithet. The noble Mar- 
quess, who is not in the House at this 
moment (the Marquess of Salisbury), 
then rose to Order, and the noble Earl 
(Earl Granville) said, according to the 
report in my hands—‘‘I am not un- 
willing to withdraw the word ‘imper- 
tinent ;? but I must say it was not per- 
tinent.’’ Thus, having used the strongest 
and most offensive expression that could 
be used—one that would not be permitted 
in any private society of gentlemen—I 
ask your Lordships is it becoming to use 
itin your Lordships House? I hope the 
noble Earl will not hesitate to state that 
he withdraws the word ‘‘ impertinent,” 
as applied to anything I said, and which 
I submit he is called upon to do. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I understand 
that in some observations made “ else- 
where’’ I have been subjected to some 
criticism for being excessively courteous 
to your Lordships’ House. However 
that may be, I have certainly no wish 
to be uncourteous to the noble Lord, or 
to any other person here. I am bound, 
however, to say that nothing can be more 
irregular than what the noble Lord has 
just done. The noble Lord has alluded 
to a former debate in this House, which 
he was out of Order in doing, and he 
has not only done that, but he has raised 
a point of Order now which ought to 
have been raised at the moment when 
that of which he complains occurred. 
When the noble Lord refers to this 
Standing Order as applicable to me alone, 
I must say that I think it singularly 
applicable to the remarks which he made 
about Mr. Gladstone. He stated things 
absolutely without foundation, and that 
which, if true, he could not possibly know 
anything about—namely, that Mr. Glad- 
stone is in the habit of treating his Col- 
leagues with a want of consideration, 
and that he has so much information in 
his head that he cannot make up his 
mind on any subject. That, surely, comes 
under the term ‘‘ personality ’’ as much 
as anything could do. I certainly felt 
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some indignation, and in the heat of, 
debate used the word ‘ impertinent,” 
The noble Lord objected to it, and I 
said I would use any other word more 
Parliamentary that would apply to the 
same thing. The noble Marquess, not 
now present (the Marquess of Salisbury), 
whom I regard as a great authority as 
to how far words may be used or not, 
then rose to Order, and expressed an 
opinion that I ought to withdraw the 
word. I appeal to your Lordships whe- 
ther I did not immediately acquiesce and 
consent to withdraw it; but if the noble 
Lord’s object now is to ask me to say 
that, on the Motion for the second read- 
ing of a Bill giving an annuity to Prince 
Arthur, it was pertinent to discuss Mr. 
Gladstone’s personal character, I must 
entirely decline to do so, and I cannot 
conceive that the Standing Order which 
has been read has the slightest allusion 
to anything of the kind. 

Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
said, that the noble Earl had re-asserted 
the same statement—l[ ‘‘ Order !””]|—and 
he appealed to their Lordships.whether, 
if he had on the former debate made 
any remarks which were out of Order, 
the noble Earl should not have called 
him to Order ; if that had been done, and 
if it had been the wish of their Lord- 
ships, he (Lord Oranmore and Browne) 
would have withdrawn any expression 
which transgressed the rules of debate. 

Lorp LYVEDEN rose to Order. The 
noble Lord was still transgressing every 
possible rule of Parliamentary conduct. 
He did so in the first instance, and now, 
after having received ample information 
from the noble Earl — information, in- 
deed, to which he was not entitled, his 
appeal being out of Order—he was re- 
newing the debate. 


ELECTIONS (PARLIAMENTARY AND 
MUNICIPAL) BILL—(No. 308.) 
(The Lord President.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Marquess or RIPON, in rising 
to move that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said: My Lords, the object 
of the Bill is to amend the mode in which 
Parliamentary and municipal elections 
are conducted in this country, the prin- 
cipal alteration proposed by it being 
the adoption of the system of vote by 
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ballot. Those of your Lordships who 
have paid attention—as most of you have 
doubtless done—to the course of public 
discussion upon this question, are aware 
that this is no new question in this coun- 
try; that it has for a long series of years 
engaged the attention of public men and 
of the public Press; and that it has long 
been the subject of annual discussion in 
the House of Commons. If, therefore, 
it has not often been brought directly 
under your Lordships’ consideration, it 
must, having occupied so large a space in 
the public mind, have engaged the at- 
tention even of those of your Lordships 
who have never had a seat in the other 
House. The Bill seems to me to be re- 
commended to your Lordships’ favour- 
able consideration because, as I shall 
endeavour to demonstrate, it is calculated 
to diminish bribery, to prevent intimi- 
dation, and to conduce to the orderly 
conduct of elections. Now, I am anxious 
on this as on every occasion to avoid 
exaggeration, and I am not, therefore, 
about to argue that by this, or, indeed, 
by any measure, the great evil of bribery 
can be altogether repressed ; but I main- 
tain that the adoption of the principle 
contained in this measure will greatly 
In considering 


diminish its prevalence. 
that portion of the subject it is desirable 
that your Lordships should advert to the 
mode in which bribery is carried on, and 
to the time and circumstances which fa- 


cilitate it. The commonest and most 
familiar form of bribery is that by which 
the candidate or his agent promises the 
elector a valuable consideration for his 
vote. That is a very simple transaction, 
generally confined to the two persons 
parties to the bargain, and is one com- 
paratively difficult to trace and easy to 
adopt. Now, under secret voting that 
form of bribery would be impossible, 
for a person cannot promise to pay a 
sum of money for a vote if he does 
not know how that vote will be given. 
Again, all who have read the evidence 
on the subject are aware that it is in the 
last hours of a hotly-contested election, 
when it is well known that a single vote 
or a few votes may turn the scale, and 
when those votes consequently reach a 
high value, that bribery is most rife. 
Now, under secret voting, the progress 
of election during the time of polling 
would not be known; and the persons 
interested could not know. whether the 
contest was a close one or not, and that 
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peculiar period when men’s passions are 
most excited, when the briber is most 
apt to forget those motives of principle 
or safety which would otherwise restrain 
him, and when the bribed is most likely 
to forget his duty to the law and to the 
country in the face of a strong pecuniary 
temptation, would not arrive. Objectors 
to the Ballot have urged that, while the 
present form of bribery will no longer 
be possible, it will be possible to practise 
it in other forms, as, for instance, by a 
promise on the part of the candidate to 
pay over a lump sum of money for dis- 
tribution among certain of the electors if 
he obtains his election. I admit that that 
would be possible ; but it is a mode of 
bribery which can be adopted now, and it 
is onethe most liable to detection, for it re- 
quires the co-operation of a considerable 
number of men, the treachery of any one 
of whom might disclose and frustrate it. 
Thus, though bribery might still exist, 
it would, I believe, be largely dimi- 
nished, while the temptations arising in 
the late hours of the election would be 
removed. Then, as to intimidation, the 
Ballot will put an end to this without 
impairing the legitimate influence of in- 
telligence and position in bringing con- 
viction to the mind of the less educated 
elector. That is undoubtedly a legiti- 
mate and advantageous influence. What 
is illegitimate and disadvantageous is 
any influence which, not bringing con- 
viction into the mind of the elector, 
induces him from motives of personal 
interest or the fear of material injury to 
act against his honest convictions. The 
Ballot, so far from diminishing the for- 
mer, would tend in many cases to 
strengthen it. Public opinion in the 
present day is altogether opposed, and 
rightfully so, to anything which can be 
called illegitimate influence, and as long 
as it can be said that an employer of 
labour or owner of property who advises 
his workmen or tenants as to their poli- 
tical course has the power of backing 
that advice by inflicting material injury, 
honest, high-minded men will shrink 
from giving it. On the other hand, a 
tenant or workman, while open to the 
charge of having voted under the dicta- 
tion of an employer or landlord, will be 
deterred from seeking advice from those 
who, under other circumstances, might 
well be his advisers on political questions. 
I am convinced, therefore, that the Ballot, 
instead of lessening the influence of pro- 
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perty or intelligence, will give it increased 
scope by freeing those who are able 
to use it from any suspicion of illegiti- 
mate influence. I believe that the adop- 
tion of the present Bill will cause greater 
order in elections, and there are many 
provisions in it besides those which refer 
to the Ballot which have a distinct bear- 
ing on this question. There is a provi- 
sion in this Bill which abolishes what 
are called public nominations, and we 
know what are the inconveniences which 
often attend such occasions. Then there 
is a clause relating to the keeping open 
of publichouses, which tends in the same 
direction. There is also a provision for 
securing additional polling-places. One 
great advantage attendant upon the 
adoption of this Bill will be that no one 
will know how the election proceeds 
until itis over, so that there will be no 
danger of a resort by the losing side in 
the heat of election excitement to irre- 
gular or riotous proceedings, with a view 
to prevent electors of opposite views from 
going to the poll. These reasons estab- 
lish a primd facie case in favour of the 
Bill, and I may venture to give an illus- 
tration derived from my personal expe- 
rience. It happened that during my 
recent visit to the United States I wit- 
nessed an election in the District of 
Columbia, or, to speak more intelligibly 
to your Lordships, in Washington. That 
District had just been erected by Con- 
gress into what is called a Territory, and 
had to elect a Legislature and a repre- 
sentative in Congress. These were func- 
tions of great importance, exercised for 
the first time, and the circumstances 
were peculiar in this respect—that the 
contest was to a great extent a con- 
test of race. The great majority of 
the white electors voted for one can- 
didate, and the coloured electors voted 
almost exclusively for the other, so 
that there was a danger of a hot and 
exciting contest, yet the election was con- 
ducted with the most perfect tranquillity 
and order. In company with my right 
hon. Friend (Sir Stafford Northcote) I 
visited one of the polling-places, and 
nothing could exceed the good humour 
of the persons assembled round it, or 
the order which prevailed. Now, I ad- 
mit that in the United States the Ballot 
cannot be regarded as secret voting, and 
I am not adducing this as an argument 
for secrecy; but it is certainly the uni- 
versal evidence of all countries in which 
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the Ballot exists at all that it conduceg 
in a remarkable degree to the tranquil- 
lity, simplicity, and order of elections, 
Turning to the principal objections to 
the main provision of this Bill, vote 
by Ballot, I may classify them under 
three heads—that -it leads to deceit and 
dishonesty ; that the franchise is a trust 
which ought to be exercised openly; 
and that intimidation—the special eyil 
struck at by it—is of rare occurrence, 
and is likely to become rarer. Now, I 
admit that under the Ballot it is possible 
for a man to vote in one way, and tell 
the world that he has voted in another 
—that is, to tell a lie about the course 
he has pursued, and thereby to commit 
a very great offence. I know, however, 
of no system which is not liable to be 
perverted to immoral purposes by those 
who choose to do so, and I ask you to 
remember the objections of a moral cha- 
racter to which open voting is exposed. 
We are told that under the Ballot a man 
may tell a lie about his vote; but under 
open voting it is equally possible for 
him, if not to tell a lie, at least to act a 
lie. A man who, voting openly, votes 
from unworthy motives, from cowardice 
and under intimidation, against the can- 
didate whom he believes that in the 
public interest he should support, and 
in favour of the candidate against whom 
he has conscientious objections, is, at 
least, acting a lie if he is not telling 
one. Moreover, when you give a man 
the right to vote, it is your bounden duty 
to secure to him its free exercise, an obli- 
gation which you acknowledge by the 
penalties which you impose on intimida- 
tion, though such penalties cannot really 
touch so subtle an evil, for it is very 
rarely that you can obtain evidence suf- 
ficient to unseat the candidate, or punish 
the offender. To attempt, indeed, by ex- 
tended penalties, to follow intimidation 
through all its ramifications would be to 
establish a system of inquisition incon- 
sistent with the free exercise of the rights 
of employers and landlords. As to the 
other objections, I have been throughout 
my political life an advocate of the 
Ballot, having always thought that the 
arguments in its favour preponderated 
over those against it; but I do not deny 
that objections formerly existed, which, 
though not conclusiye, were entitled to 
considerable weight. When the fran- 
chise was restricted, it might have been 
fairly argued —as was done by high 
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authorities —that it was a trust to be 
exercised on behalf of those who did 
not possess it. Now, however, that Par- 
liament has so widely extended the suf- 
frage to all classes of the community, 
that argument ean no longer be main- 
tained. Then, with respect to intimida- 
tion, even if formerly the influence of 
ublic opinion had diminished it, the 
Reform Act of 1867 has now created for it 
new facilities of a different and more per- 
nicious character, against which you are 
bound to guard. I may remark, too, that 
even if the suffrage had been a trust, that 
_ could have been no argument against 
the Ballot, for it would have been a trust 
on behalf of the non-elector, and the 
intimidation to be guarded against by 
the Ballot was an intimidation very 
seldom exercised in the interest of the 
non-elector, whose interest, indeed, it 
was that the protection of the Ballot 
should be given. I admit that noble 


Lords opposite will have the advantage 
of being able to quote the opinion of 
Mr. John Stuart Mill as to intimidation 
being so rare that legislation against it 
is unnecessary; but I do not know 
whether that philosopher would hold 
the argument under present circum- 


stances, for he maintained it a consider- 
able number of years ago, and, what- 
ever its force prior to 1867, it will not 
hold water now. Moreover, the evidence 
before the public does not show that the 
evil has disappeared. I am aware that 
Icannot refer in detail to the evidence 
taken ‘‘elsewhere,’”’ and which is not 
before your Lordships; but I believe 
that evidence does not bear out the 
statement. I must call your Lordships’ 
attention to a description of intimida- 
tion which is mainly, if not entirely, the 
result of the Act of 1867, though in 
saying so I am not at all criticising 
that measure. Parliament thereby con- 
ferred the suffrage on the great body 
of the working classes of this country. 
No one who knows anything of the 
condition of these classes will dispute 
that they are especially exposed to 
pressure and intimidation from or- 
ganized bodies of their own position— 
such as trades unions, and other bodies 
of a similar description. Your Lord- 
ships are aware of the force of this in- 
fluence in respect of matters which more 
vitally affect a man’s personal interest 
than the question of the vote; and I 
ask your Lordships to consider what the 
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effect of such influence may be in regard 
to Parliamentary voting. Iam prepared 
to admit that men of wealth and men 
who occupy a conspicuous position are in 
the present day much more amenable 
than they have been at some former 
periods to public opinion, and that that 
public opinion is distinctly opposed to 
undue interference with the exercise of 
the franchise ; but the leaders of such 
organizations as I am alluding to are 
not amenable to it. Their public opi- 
nion is of a totally different kind, 
and it is not inconsistent with it that 
they should exercise a pressure on in- 
dividuals as to their votes. I say, 
therefore, without hesitation, that it is 
the duty of your Lordships, who in 
1867 conferred upon the working classes 
of this country the right of the suffrage, 
to protect them in its free and unbiased 
exercise, enabling them to give their 
votes without the fear of the conse- 
quences which it is sometimes in the 
power of leaders of such organizations 
to inflict upon those who oppose, as they 
think, the interests of their class. Such 
are some of the arguments which I de- 
sire to submit to your Lordships in fa- 
vour of the system embodied in this Bill. 
If I wished for an argument of far 
greater weight than any that can be at- 
tached to my individual opinion with 
regard to the circumstances of the pre- 
sent time, I should find it in the marked 
change which has happened in respect 
to this question in the other House since 
the last General Election—the first which 


| has occurred since the Act of 1867. This 


Bill comes up to your Lordships recom- 
mended by large majorities in the other 
House at every stage, and among the 
names recorded in these majorities you 
will find the names of men of great 
authority and high standing, and per- 
fectly independent of the Government 
of the day, who were formerly consistent 
opponents of the Ballot, but since the 
last Election have become its steady sup- 
porters. It is recommended by an in- 
quiry before a Committee of the House, 
and it relates mainly, though not exelu- 
sively, to the election of Members of 
that House, so that it has the authority 
of those who have the most experience 
as to its principal object. I am sure 
that, thus sent up, it will receive your 
Lordships’ careful consideration. It is 
but right that I should refer to the other 
and less important changes which it con- 
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tains, all tending in the direction of se- 
curing greater freedom and simplicity in 
our Parliamentary and municipal elec- 
tions. It purposes to abolish public 
nominations, and I shall be much sur- 
prised if anybody acquainted with elec- 
tions argues that any public advantage 
is derived from such a gala of all the 
roughs and blackguards in a town. The 
show of hands has never, in the memory 
of man, had any real influence on an 
election, and its tendency is to produce 
clamour and violence, and to create 
undue and unnecessary excitement. The 
Bill also provides for an adequate num- 
ber of polling-places. This has hitherto 
in counties been left to the decision of 
the Quarter Sessions, and, without wish- 
ing to impugn the course taken by those 
bodies, I think it is clear that increased 
facilities for recording votes hold out 
an inducement, not to noisy partisans, 
who are sure in any case to go to the 
poll, but to persons who shun noise and 
disturbance, and who have a right to be 
able to record their votes without diffi- 
culty or inconvenience. The Bill like- 
wise provides that publichouses shall 
not be used for any election purposes, 
a provision applicable alike to Parlia- 
mentary and municipal elections, and 
the propriety of which, especially as re- 
gards the latter, has been amply shown 
by experience. There is another provi- 
sion in the Bill upon which I would re- 
commend it to your Lordships’ attention. 
It is that which provides that in all cases 
the register shall be final. The register, 
it is said, is final now; but that is not, 
strictly speaking, the case. No person, 
however, can doubt that it ought to be so. 
I have now touched on the principal pro- 
visions of the Bill, and I fear I have al- 
ready trespassed too long on your atten- 
tion. It certainly would not be convenient 
that I should anticipate the discussion in 
Committee by entering into the details 
of the various clauses. I have thus en- 
deavoured to explain to your Lordships 
the main features of this Bill, and some 
of the reasons which induce me to hope 
that your Lordships will regard it with 
favour. Its object is to secure greater 
freedom, purity, and order in our Par- 
liamentary and municipal elections, and 
to afford to all classes of electors greater 
facilities for exercising the suffrage your 
Lordships have given them. I have en- 
deavoured to show to your Lordships 
that while, on the one hand, it has long 
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been the opinion of some that even 
under the restricted suffrage of former 
times it was desirable to adopt the sys- 
tem of vote by ballot, the argument in 
favour of that system has greatly in- 
creased in force since the Reform Act of 
1867, and I have ventured strongly to 
urge on your Lordships that after having 
at that time given to large masses of 
your fellow-countrymen, with a most re« 
markable unanimity, the right to vote 
for Members of Parliament, it is your 
duty to afford to them the means of 
exercising the right that you then con- 
ferred without the fear of undue pres- 
sure, not merely from powerful em- 
ployers of labour, but also from the 
trades unions and other combinations 
among their own class. I have re-called 
to your Lordships’ recollection the change 
of opinion in the House of Commons 
with respect to this measure since the 
last General Election, and I have asked 
you carefully to consider the weight of 
authority with which the measure comes 
up recommended to you by the other 
House. Under these circumstances, my 
Lords, and for these reasons, I have no 
hesitation in earnestly requesting your 
Lordships to give the Bill a second read- 
ing. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—( The Marquess of Ripon.) 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY, in 
rising to move, as an Amendment, that 
the Bill be read a second time this day 
six months, said :* My Lords, it is not 
my intention to reply to the speech of 
the noble Marquess who has just pro- 
posed the second reading of this Bill. I 
do not intend to question the principle 
of the measure, nor even to enter upon 
the merits of the measure itself. I simply 
protest against being called upon at this 
season of the year to discuss a measure 
of such vital importance — a measure 
which, whether it be for good or evil, 
must produce the most material effect 
ig the political and moral character 
of all our people. Now, in rising to 
oppose the second reading, I may be 
asked, why I put myself forward so pro- 
minently upon this occasion. I will say 
that, having a deep and conscientious 
feeling upon the character of this great 
measure, I have thought upon it much. 
I have considered the magnitude of the 
subject-matter; the advanced state of 
the season, the impossibility of an ade 
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quate attendance — the impossibility of 
looking at the whole length and breadth 
of the question, of examining all its de- 
tails, of plunging into all its depths. I 
saw, therefore, that its postponement 
was necessary. In that sense, and with 
that view, I felt that the postponement 
of this great question should be moved 
by some one who was free from any- 
thing like the colour of party or political 
purpose. I therefore made the proposi- 
tion with great reluctance to my noble 
Friend (the Duke of Richmond) that I 
should undertake this duty; and I did 
undertake it, because I am not connected 
with either side of the House, and my 
noble Friends sitting on the Treasury 
bench will admit that I have more fre- 
quently supported than opposed the Go- 
vernment; but now, my Lords, how 
stands this matter? On this, the 10th 
of August, we are summoned to give a 
second reading to a Bill of singular im- 
portance. It is no ordinary Bill. It is 
a Bill not ordinary in its principle. It 
is novel; for although it has been be- 
fore submitted to the other House, it has 
never been submitted to this House—at 
least, not in such a way as that it could be 
debated, only two or three Peers having 


been present. People may have a gene- 
ral knowledge of a subject, but it is 
never fully considered until put before 
them for their inquiry and decision. 
Therefore when the question is proposed 
for action it comes before us with the 
force of novelty. It comes before us on 


the 10th of August—a Bill, I say, of a 
novel and singular principle, a Bill with 
a great variety of details which hitherto 
have never been submitted to this branch 
of the Legislature. They are intricate 
and unfamiliar. The Bill, moreover, 
contains 57 clauses, and the schedules 
are quite as important as the clauses. 
The House of Commons had the Bill 
before them for six months. For two 
months they have been actively engaged 
in its discussion, and yet we are now 
summoned to despatch this business in 
as many days as the House of Commons 
had months. We are told, indeed, by 
the Prime Minister that we shall have 
ample time; but I should like to know 
what is his definition of ample time. To 
do justice to this great measure would 
carry us, with the second reading and 
Committee, into the early part of Sep- 
tember. During the whole of that time 
the House of Commons would be sitting 
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to receive our Amendments, and we 
should be sitting afterwards to see whe- 
ther our Amendments were agreed to or 
not. By that time we should get well 
into the month, and yet without being 
able to produce a proper measure which 
would be worth the acceptance of the 
country. But, while the Prime Minister 
says we shall have ample time, there are 
others who say, give them no time at 
all. This is a question, say they, purely 
for the House of Commons, one to de- 
termine the mode of obtaining seats in 
that House, and that we have no right 
to interfere. Now, I know no question 
in the whole history of legislation which 
is so completely an Imperial one. Al- 
most any question hitherto submitted to 
your House would sink into comparison 
with it. If carried, it may be for good 
or evil; but it will, at all events, pro- 
duce serious and permanent effects on 
the constitutional habits, on the minds, 
thoughts, and feelings of the people of 
this country. I have taken, my Lords, 
the most favourable view of it; but let 
us look at the question as it really is. 
When we talk of the Bill occupying so 
short a period of time, and of its going 
back to the House of Commons, that 
issue is on the assumption that the Bill 
we have received is a workmanlike and 
manageable Bill. But it is precisely the 
reverse. I should like to know whether 
any one of your Lordships seriously and 
honestly considers that the Bill is a work- 
able Bill. On the contrary, would not 
even the Government admit, in candour, 
that it is an impracticable Bill, and one 
which ought not to be passed? The 
details of the Bill are incoherent, con- 
fused, and contradictory. We have tes- 
timony from many who are admirers of 
the Ballot that this measure is unsatis- 
factory. On Clause 26 (Payments not 
made through agent or included in 
return deemed to be corrupt) Mr. 
Forster moved that it be omitted, upon 
which Mr. Fawcett said— 

“If it were so omitted, he would unhesitatingly 
say that his vote on the second reading had been 
obtained under wrong pretences.” 

It was struck out on a division, and 
therefore Mr. Fawcett stands to his de- 
claration that his vote for the second 
reading had been obtained under false 
pretences. Well, then, there was an- 
other Gentleman in the House of Com- 
mons—I am afraid I must not name 
him, or the noble Earl, as before, will 
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call me to Order, but he is a Gentleman 
of very strong opinions. On the ques- 
tion relating to publichouses, he declared 
that that clause was of more value than 
all the other clauses of the Bill put to- 
gether. What became of that clause? 
That clause was reduced to a mere 
minimum, so flimsy that I have high 
authority for stating that some regard 
it as worthless, and others as absolutely 
unintelligible. We know also that of 
100 Amendments given Notice of by one 
side of the House, and that the Liberal 
side, not one was carried; we may be 
sure, therefore, that those Members will 
consider this Bill imperfect, at least to 
the extent of their unaccepted Amend- 
ments. But this is not-all. Our per- 
plexities do not end here. There are 
further difficulties in the case. Virtu- 
ally, if not formally, there are two Bills 
before this House. In 1870 Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers produced a Bill for 
secret voting. In 1871 they produced 
another. These Bills are diametrically 


opposite, and absolutely contradictory. 
It is right that these two Bills should 
be subjected to minute examination, and 
that we should have for comparison the 
same advantages enjoyed by the House 


of Commons. The first Bill qualified in 
great measure the power of secret voting, 
because, with a view to prevent persona- 
tion and to detect bribery, it contained 
provisions for a rigid scrutiny. This Bill 
makes secret voting absolute and com- 
plete, and thus renders the detection of 
personation and bribery almost impos- 
sible. Weare entitled to weigh, to com- 
pare, and contrast these two measures, 
and I ask how it is possible to do so in 
so short a time, and with such a variety 
of matters to be considered? We have 
a right not only to consider the clauses 
which are in the Bill, but the clauses 
which have been left out. Now, to begin 
—several important clauses relating to 
bribery have been thrown over without 
remorse. Take, for instance, the public- 
house clause to which I have referred; 
in the original Bill it was the 27th 
clause, and was of much larger scope 
and power. The clause is now a very 
poor affair, unintelligible, as I have al- 
ready said, and worthless. I was told, 
indeed, by a Member who was in the 
House of Commons during the discus- 
sion, that it was evident something must 
be done ; and that they therefore adopted 


this clause, making the best of a bad 


The Earl of Shaftesbury 


{LORDS} 
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job. We have a right to consider how 
that state of things can be improved, 
Such a provision may be made the most 
valuable in the whole of election matterg 
—anything by which inebriety and riot- 
ing may be prevented prior to the elec- 
tion, and at, and following the election, 
would be important indeed. But this 
clause will be inoperative—it is abso- 
lutely good for nothing. But your Lord- 
ships have the power to make the clause 
ten times more rigid and comprehen- 
sive. Your Lordships, in this matter, 
can be of great assistance to the Com- 
mons. They are very much under the 
influence of the licensed victuallers, 
Your Lordships are not so. Your Lord- 
ships may therefore come forward and 
say—‘‘ We know what is the very best 
thing to be done—we are determined to 
carry a good repressive Bill, and there 
shall be no scene of drunkenness or dis- 
order on the day of election.” But, my 
Lords, we have now no time to sit here 
and take all the evidence on that point. 
We have no time to compare the two 
Bills, the one providing for a scrutiny, 
the other excluding it. The Government 
themselves are not united upon the 
matter, and we ought to have the be- 
nefit of their doubts. Even the Chair- 
man of the Committee of the House of 
Commons which sat on the Ballot (the 
Marquess of Hartington) and one of 
their Colleagues, declared that he ad- 
hered to the first Bill, not to the second, 
although he had adopted the second 
under the pressure of a political exi- 
gency. Now we are not under that 
political exigency, and we have there- 
fore to look at the matter in all its bear- 
ings, and see if we cannot get a good 
and safe measure for the benefit of the 
country. But I would go a step further 
and look at some of the details. What 
does this Bill provide against persona- 
tion? Does it do anything at all? It 
talks a great deal about personation ; it 
imposes a certain penalty, but gives no 
means of detection. Yet personation is 
one of the greatest evils with which the 
colonial Legislatures, having adopted 
the Ballot, have had to contend. That, 
therefore, is another matter which re- 
quires the most serious consideration, 
and a great deal of evidence. The 18th 
clause of the original Bill provided for 
the payment of election expenses, so far 
as the returning officer is concerned. 
That clause was thrown out by a large 
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majority. But, my Lords, the question 
arises whether such a clause ought not 
to be in the Bill. I dare say, if we could 
take evidence and invited inquiry, and 
devoted plenty of time to it, we might 
come to the same conclusion as the House 
of Commons; but I must say it is a 
matter which has weighty claims on our 
consideration. I should wish to inquire 
how far such a provision would be a 
necessary consequence of the Act of 1867. 
I should be glad to know how far the 
working classes approve or object to such 
a measure, and how far it would be right 
and safe to grant it to them; but the 
inquiry, in all its various ramifications, 
cannot now be made; it can only be 
made during the approaching Recess. 
There was also another Amendment pro- 

sed in the Commons—that the polling- 
Sie should be kept open till 8 o’clock; 
but that, too, was rejected. That point 
requires a great deal of time and inquiry, 
for many of the working classes cannot 
leave their employment till very late ; 
and 7 know, from long experience, when 
traversing the counties of Lancaster and 
York, that it is impossible to get to- 
gether meetings of the working class, 
when in full employment, till 7 or 7.30, 
and in London till 7.30 or 8 o’clock. 
Now, we must assume that the working 
classes are most anxious to exercise their 
franchise. And we have our interest in 
it too—in a restricted franchise there is 
safety ; but if you are to have a suffrage 
unrestricted, the greatest safety will be 
found in bringing to the poll the greatest 
possible number of voters. The stirring 
and mischievous are ready enough to 
record their votes. It is the quiet and 
occupied who remain at home; and it 
is for the welfare of the country to ob- 
tain their suffrages, as the mass of the 
people, in almost every land, are disposed 
to peace and order. But despite these 
imperfections, it has been said, I believe, 
by a Cabinet Minister (Mr. Forster), that 
whatever the opposition to this Bill, it 
will certainly be carried within a very 
few months. Very possibly; but that 
is the very best reason why the greatest 
care should be bestowed on it so as to 
make it as perfect and complete as pos- 
sible. A charge has been made against 
this House that it does little or no work. 
Now, in the first place, is the fact so? 
Isnot the Private Business of the House 
notoriously well done? Have your Lord- 
ships not always done well what you 
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have taken in hand? Now, I am not 
going to complain of the Government 
nor of the House of Commons; but I 
will observe that if the Commons would 
send up their Bills somewhat earlier, and 
if some of the Government Bills were 
originated in this House, they would find 
the work accepted, and, I am sure, well 
and admirably discharged. But I do 
protest against this House being treated 
like a set of lacqueys in an antechamber, 
waiting in idleness till it please their 
masters to declare, both in time and 
measure, what work shall be assigned 
to them. Then, it is said, if we are so 
ready to work, why not set about it? 
Simply because there is no urgency. To 
talk of urgency is an abuse of the English 
language. Is there any great and over- 
whelming necessity? The people, I know, 
may be agitated up into anything, but, 
at present, they appear to be very tran- 
quil on the matter; and it is impossible 
to say that the trades unions on the 
Tyne approve the Bill, for they declined 
to select their own delegates by this 
Ballot. If the measure is not urgent, 
why should your Lordships waste your 
time and health in a needless work, 
which, when done, must be imperfect 
and insufficient for its purpose ? Hurried 
forward, ill-digested and rude, it would, 
if passed, be a disgrace to the Statute 
Book. Is this urgency which is now 
pressed on your Lordships felt in ‘“ an- 
other place?” I understand that there 
is a great desire on the part of Mem- 
bers to shuffle off all public matters and 
go to other ayocations; and I am told 
that though there are nearly £16,000,000 
in the Estimates still to be voted, alarge 
number of the Members of the House 
of Commons are calculating that the 
Appropriation Bill will reach this House 
by the 19th of the present month. Now, 
will the Prime Minister call his friends 
together, assure them of the necessity 
of considering every Estimate, control- 
ling Supply, making the Motions of 
which they have given Notice, and of 
redressing, at the constitutional moment, 
the public grievances, and acting as 
vigorously in August as they would in 
March? He will do no such thing; and, 
if he did, no one would pay to him the 
smallest attention. There are, however, 
some matters of urgency — there is the 
urgency of water supply in prospect of 
the cholera, to which your Lordships 
would readily give your time and health 
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in regard to the welfare of the country 
if they were sent up to this House, but 
nothing has been done with them. There 
is Sir Charles Adderley’s Bill for sani- 
tary measures. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the importance of it to the 
safety and comfort of the people. Now, 
that is a case where something is better 
than nothing, while the Bill before us 
is one in which nothing is better than 
something. Now, I know not how it is 
with your Lordships; but for myself, I 
have had threats of the popular indig- 
nation thrown broadcast at my head. 
My Lords, I know full well the power 
of the people, and am prepared, on all 
suitable occasions, and in all proper ways, 
to conform to their opinions. But I am 
not going to ‘“‘Alexander them up in 
lying odes,”’ to tell them they are demi- 
gods, and that wisdom and truth dwell 
with them, and with none other. Many 
of them possess fine hearts and great 
common sense; and to them I appeal, 
and ask whether we are not taking the 
best course for their interests in post- 
poning this measure, so that it may be 
amply considered in the country. If 
they said that they wanted no such mea- 
sure, your Lordships would be spared 
the tedious discussion of the details of 
a Bill. But if they should say that they 
required a measure, then, I believe I am 
not going too far when I promise, on the 
part of your Lordships, a most ready 
and respectful attention. But there have 
been other menaces, which, no doubt, 
are explainable. One, I am sure, is so. 
A most distinguished Member of the 
other House (Mr. Forster) declared that 
he would send up the Bill to your Lord- 
ships, and throw upon you the respon- 
sibility of rejecting it. Now, everyone 
who knows that right hon. Gentleman 
is perfectly aware that he is far too 
amiable and gentlemanlike wantonly to 
menace anybody; but I have no doubt, 
that could I have heard him talking to 
himself, his phraseology would have been 
to this effect—‘‘ This is a bad Bill, a very 
’ bad Bill, and I and the Commons cannot 
make it better, but we must pass it, for 
we are under disagreeable pledges to do 
so; we must send it to the Lords, who 
will soon see what a monstrosity it is; 
they will set it aside, and then, like 
honest men, take upon themselves the 
whole responsibility.”” That is precisely 
what I invite your Lordships todo; and 
I appeal to Her Majesty’s Government, 


The Earl of Shaftesbury 
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I appeal to the House of Commons, I 
appeal to the country at large, whether 
you will not have the approval of all 
reasonable and thinking men, if, with- 
out passing judgment on the principle 
of the measure, we set it aside simply 
and solely in order that it may have in 
the next Session a full, free, fair, and 
deliberate consideration. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘now’) and insert (‘‘this day six 
months.”)—( Zhe Earl of Shaftesbury.) 


Lorp ACTON said, he thought the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Shaftesbury) 
was justified in speaking upon this mea- 
sure, not as a party man, but as one 
solicitous for the honour and influence 
of this country, and he would endeavour 
to follow the noble Earl’s example. He 
did not think it consistent with such sen- 
timents to throw aside as inopportune 
the consideration of a question which 
came before their Lordships in reality 
for the first time after 40 years of popu- 
lar agitation. The defence of the pre- 
sent measure was that it bore upon it in 
what it contained and in what it omitted 
the sense of the two opposing parties. 
The resistance to the principle of secret 
voting was in general founded on the 
same basis as the opposition to reform 
in the representation. Sir Robert Peel, 
on the first occasion of the discussion on 
the Ballot, said that it would be absurd 
to contend that a man of £10,000 a-year 
should not have more influence than a 
man of £10 a-year; and as each had only 
one vote, the only way in which that 
glaring inequality could be redressed 
was by the exercise of influence. A dis- 
tinguished Member of the Whig party 
also stated on one occasion that the agri- 
cultural tenants had no more predilec- 
tion for those they voted for than the 
pipes of an organ for the tune they 
played. However, the measures passed 
by Parliament during many years had 
banished that notion, and it was not now 
open to them to say that the represen- 
tation should not be real. It was said, 
when the Reform Bill of 1867 was under 
discussion, that by sinking a shaft 
through the Democratic drift they would 
come to a Conservative substratum. 
Though that expectation had not been 
realized, the question now arose whether 
in extending the franchise it was intended 
to give to the voters the opportunity 
of expressing their own feelings, or t0 
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prevent them from doing so by the exer- 
cise of what was called influence? He 
thought that a —- of too grave im- 
portance to be dismissed in an uncere- 
monious way. After the House of Com- 
mons had devoted many days to it at the 
busiest part of the year, their Lordships 
were now invited not to pay to their 
labours the tribute of serious examina- 
tion, but to declare at once that all that 
time and labour had been wasted for no 
more urgent reason than a desire for a 
speedy Prorogation. To nullify the votes 
of the majority of the other House of 
Parliament was a power which their 
Lordships possessed, and which they ex- 
ercised with a sparing and a cautious 
hand; but they were now invited to do 
much more—not to assert a difference of 
deliberate judgment, but to avoid the 
issue of argument altogether, and to 
reject the measures sent up from the 
House of Commons without discussion 
whenever it might chance that the mino- 
rity of that House had prolonged its 
opposition until the beginning of August. 
If their Lordships adopted that prin- 
ciple they would prepare for times of 
greater political excitement, and more 
evenly-balanced parties, a new and dan- 
gerous element of constitutional discord. 
Nothing was further from his intention 
than the presumption of giving advice, 
nor did he intend to discuss the impor- 
tance of preserving harmony between 
the two Houses of Parliament. It had 
been urged with great force that no such 
contingent object should divert them 
from passing a distinct judgment on the 
merits of the questions brought before 
them; but no such question arose now, 
and no such opinion should restrain them 
from shrinking from the full and fair 
discussion of a measure the object of 
which was secrecy in name, but the sub- 
stance of which concerned the integrity 
of the poorer class of voters. 

Lorp ROMILLY said, there were two 
questions before their Lordships—first, 
whether they should consider this Bill 
at all; and, in the second place, whe- 
ther, after considering it, they should 
agree to pass the second reading. Those 
two questions were perfectly distinct, 
and the noble Earl’s (the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury’s) Amendment to negative the 
first question had been moved solely 
on the ground that at this season of 
the year it was impossible for their 
Lordships duly to consider the Bill. He 
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thought that to pass such an Amendment 
would not be creditable to their Lord- 
ships. They had large and important 
duties to perform in a fit and proper man- 
ner, and he did not see why they could 
not give the same attention to a measure 
in August that they could give to it in 
February or in March. No doubt there 
might be domestic duties to call Members 
of their Lordships’ House away from 
London at this time of the year ; but they 
should remember that their paramount 
duty as Peers of the Realm was the work 
of legislation. He believed that if their 
Lordships would only grapple with this 
measure they would find that a short 
time would be amply sufficient to carry 
them through all its details. He felt 
somewhat warmly on this subject, be- 
cause these were times when it was 
highly important that their Lordships 
should put themselves right in the esti- 
mation of the public, and when, in order 
to secure the continuance and preserva- 
tion of a second Chamber, they should 
not shrink from the performance of the 
duties which fell on them. He was the 
more surprised at the noble LEarl’s 
Amendment, because if there was one 
man who had never scrupled to sacri- 
fice any time for the benefit of his 
fellow-creatures, it was the noble Earl 
who had moved the rejection of the Bill, 
and certainly that noble Earl ought to 
be the last to shrink from giving up the 
necessary time required for the con- 
sideration of this measure. Their Lord- 
ships ought either to say that they were 
not fixed by any period of time, or else 
they should pass an Act of Parliament 
declaring that they would take into con- 
sideration no measure which came up to 
them after the 1st of August. "When he 
(Lord Romilly) was Solicitor General 
Parliament met on one occasion in No- 
vember, and continued sitting until the 
following September. [Several Vorczs: 
The year of the Reform Bill.] No, it 
was long after the Reform Bill. The 
arguments on the subject of the Ballot 
had been so fully considered that he 
would not detain their Lordships with 
many remarks upon the principle of the 
Bill; but he would say that its merit was 
entirely distinct from the question of 
time. The principle of the measure was 
secrecy of voting, and there had always 
been two questions open to consideration 
in discussing that principle—first, whe- 
ther secrecy of voting could be obtained, 
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and, in the second place, whether it 
would be desirable to obtain it. He 
would assume that secrecy of voting 
could be obtained in such a manner as 
to make it impossible to ascertain how 
any person voted except by his own 
assertion, and in reference to its desir- 
ability it should be borne in mind that 
the essential theory of the Constitution 
was that the electors should choose their 
representative. But how could theymake 
that choice unless they were free from 
every species of influence? Secrecy of 
voting would give that freedom from 
influence, and the present Bill therefore 
only reduced the theory of the English 
Constitution to practice. A great deal 
was said about the responsibility of the 
voter and about the franchise being in 
the nature of a trust. But to whom 
were the voters responsible? If to the 
public, it was only another way of saying 
that they were responsible to themselves. 
This question of the Ballot had become 
one of a totally different character from 
what it was 50 years ago, and it now 
possessed a highly Conservative cha- 
racter. Fifty years ago the question in- 
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volved was one as to the undue or ille- 
gitimate influence of property; but the 


influence of property had very much 
diminished since then, and a new ele- 
ment of great importance had arisen. 
A great contest was now rising between 
capital and labour, and the influence 
which was exercised by trades unions 
and by the public opinion of a lower 
class of persons, was of a totally dif- 
ferent character from anything that had 
arisen yet. The most important feature 
in this Bill was that it would put an 
end to popular intimidation. The noble 
Earl had stated that trades unions had 
determined not to use the Ballot in any 
of their proceedings, and no doubt they 
did so for a good reason, because the em- 
ployment of the Ballot would no longer 
enable them to deter others from voting 
in any way they thought right, and thus 
compel the voter to inflict a serious injury 
‘on society for the benefit of the union. It 
was essential that their Lordships should 
not allow it to be believed that, out of 
laziness, or outof a desire togo and amuse 
themselves in the country, they shrank 
from their duties, and would not enter- 
tain a measure of the greatest import- 
ance. The Bill had received much con- 
sideration from the other House, and 
all that time would now be thrown 


Lord Romilly 
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away unless their Lordships consented 
to consider it also. It was not a new 
measure. The Members of this House 
had had for many years abundant 
opportunities of considering the prin- 
ciple; yet now they could not devote 
a fortnight to the discussion of a mea- 
sure which, in whatever point of view it 
was regarded, was one of vital interest 
to the country. Whether or no they 
were ultimately able to go through its 
provisions, at least he hoped they would 
now read it a second time, and see whe- 
ther they could not in Committee sur- 
mount the obstacles which were now 
presented, but which he believed would 
vanish if once faced in a proper spirit. 
Lorp LYVEDEN said, the measure 
before them was a very. important one, 
the principle of which their Lordships 
were invited to decide upon within two 
days after its introduction. Was that 
the manner in which important mea- 
sures had hitherto been dealt with? He 
thought not. Their Lordships ought to 
be enabled to give a long and serious 
discussion to any measure which was 
sent up to them; but in this instance 
that was not the case. The noble and 
learned Lord who had just sat down 
(Lord Romilly) had declared that their 
Lordships were anxious to go to their 
amusements in the country, and that for 
that reason they declined to legislate on 
this subject ; but he could not admit the 
accuracy of that statement. If their 
Lordships did now discuss the Bill he 
believed that the eountry at large would 
think they had not properly discussed it, 
considering the period of the Session 
and the manner in which the measure 
had been introduced to them. He did 
not rest his opposition to the Bill entirely 
on the question of time, for he had a 
much broader question—that of prin- 
ciple—to rest it upon. It was due to 
the character and dignity of this House 
that even in the dog-days their Lord- 
ships should: consider measures sent 
up from the other House, however much 
reason they might have to complain 
of the conduct of the Ministry and the 
other House in sending these measures 
so late in the Session. On the question 
of courtesy between the two Houses, he 
could not help thinking that the House 
of Commons had erred; but it was not 
for that reason that their Lordships 
ought to disclaim all consideration of 
the Billitself. The noble Marquess (the 
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Marquess of Ripon) said the Bill would 
put an end to all electoral intimidation 
and corruption. He believed it would 
 putanend toneither. Corruption would 

bo just as rife under the Ballot as it was 
before the Ballot, and it would be more 
easily carried on. The noble Marquess 
said no man would give his money for a 
yote if he did not know the result of 
giving it. Surely his noble Friend must 
remember, from his past experience of 
elections, that plenty of money was now 
spent by acandidate upon the mere pro- 
bability that votes would be given in his 
favour; and that would be always so. 
He remembered an instance in which 
some county electors insisted on riding 
to the poll at the candidate’s expense in 
achaise and four. Before voting they 
secured the money necessary for their 
return in the same manner. And then 
they went and voted against the candi- 
date who had paid for the chaise. It 
was on such speculative proceedings as 
those that money was often paid at elec- 
tions. As with corruption, so with in- 
timidation. It would be carried on 
under the Ballot upon a much larger 
scale than it was at present. A land- 
lord who was despotic now would be 
despotic hereafter, and would bring his 
influence to bear upon his tenants with 
redoubled energy. All, that would 
happen would be, as Sydney Smith said, 
that men who voted against their land- 
lords must talk with the wrong people, 
subscribe to the wrong club, huzza at 
the wrong dinner, break the wrong 
head, and lead a long life of lies. It 
was now said that the Ballot was a 
test of Liberal opinions. He had al- 
ways voted with the Liberals, and had 
always voted against the Ballot. His 
rey. relation to whom he had just re- 
ferred, and who had supported the 
Liberal cause, and made considerable 
sacrifices for it, had also always opposed 
the Ballot. And it was not till this year, 
when the Ballot was said to be a means 
of re-uniting the Liberal party, that he 
had heard such a test of Liberal opinions 
applied. Now, he (Lord Lyveden) was a 
Liberal of much older date than the pre- 
sent Prime Minister. He was a Liberal 
when that right hon. Gentleman was not 
merely a Conservative but an high 
Oxford Tory; and it was rather hard 
upon him and others that the right hon. 
Gentleman should now stand at the head 
of the Liberal party, and, because he 
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had changed his mind on the subject, 
should protest that others had not the 
right to rank as Liberals unless they 
supported the Ballot. Why was the 
Ballot brought forward at a moment 
when it was less wanted than ever, and 
when, in consequence of the extension 
of the franchise, there was much less 
corruption and intimidation in existence ? 
If it had been brought before them with 
all the aid of public opinion at its back, 
there might have been a reason for 
forcing it on their Lordships’ notice. 
But where were the public meetings, and 
where were the Petitions in its favour ? 
He found that 66 Petitions had been 
presented for the Ballot during the Ses- 
sion, including, 9,338 signatures. That 
was the extent of the popular demon- 
stration for the measure. The noble 
Marquess said that, owing to recent 
changes in the franchise, the Ballot had 
become more necessary than ever. But, 
as the noble Marquess fairly admitted, 
that was not the opinion of Mr. Mill, 
nor, he believed, was the late Mr. Grote 
of that opinion. The Bill had been 
brought forward at a most inopportune 
time, when there was apparently no 
interest manifested by the country on 
the subject, and when certainly there 
was no such demand made by the people 
as to justify its consideration by their 
Lordships at that advanced period of the 
year. He did not, however, rest his 
objection to the measure on the ground 
of time, as upon the serious alteration it 
would make in the Constitution of the 
country. The late Lord Derby, when 
speaking of his Reform Bill, said that 
his Government were taking a leap in 
the dark; but by the adoption of the 
Ballot they would be going further— 
they would be leaping into the dark. 
It was not sufficient to show that there 
were defects in the present system of 
open voting. Because the sun brought 
to view certain evils which would other- 
wise be concealed, you might as well 
desire to have eternal night. In his 
opinion the Ballot, instead of being a 
liberal, was a most illiberal measure, 
for the result would be to narrow men’s 
minds and preclude all discussion upon 
subjects which ought to animate men in 
the discharge of a political duty. It 
gave him great pain to vote against his 
noble Friends below him; but the time 
had come when moderate men should 
openly oppose measures against which 
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he believed the mass of moderate men 
protested. It was from the want of such 
— by moderate men that society 

ad suffered so greatly in a neighbour- 
ing country, and from the same cause 
the same result might happen here. The 
Bill would introduce a sneaking and a 
selfish suffrage instead of that open and 
manly expression of opinion which had 
given us oo institutions and an indomi- 
table people. He believed it would inflict 
serious injury upon the Constitution ; and 
he should, therefore, vote against a Bill 
which was imperfect in itself, which had 
been adopted as a means of rallying 
the Liberal party without due regard 
to the serious objections which existed 
to its principle, and which their Lord- 
ships were asked to pass at the shortest 
notice with still less regard td those 
objections. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: I am 
sure that, at any rate, my noble Friend 
who has just spoken requires no more 
time for the consideration of this ques- 
tion; and I am glad to find that his 
reason for opposing the Bill is not that 
upon which noble Lords opposite rest 
their opposition. The noble Earl who 
moved the Amendment (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury) was exceedingly strong in 
his language, and in his desire to make 
as strong an argument as possible used 
expressions which I hardly think were 
warranted. After saying that this House 
was always ready to work—a statement 
rather inconsistent with his own Amend- 
ment, the gist of which is that your 
Lordships decline work on this occasion 
—the noble Earl asked—‘‘ Are we to 
wait as lacqueys to obey our masters ?”’ 
My Lords, I cannot help deprecating 
such an expression in discussing this 
question. This is not the first time an 
important measure has come up very 
late to this House, though, should the 
noble Earl unhappily obtain a majority, 
this may be the first time your Lord- 
ships have refused to discuss an im- 
portant measure on such grounds. In 

- 1835, when a measure certainly not in- 
ferior in importance to this—I mean the 
Municipal Corporations Bill—came up 
to this House it was discussed in the 
month of August, and was not finally 
settled between the two Houses till the 
beginning of September. I want to 
know how it is we have degenerated so 
much that whereas in 1835 we could 
give sufficient time to the details of such 
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an Act, involving not only political ques- 
tions but questions of property, we can- 
not remain at our posts as long if neces. 
sary now? ‘Then the noble Earl laid 
much stress on the provisions of the Bill, 
and said—‘‘ Are we to waste time and 
health on that which is worth nothing? 
Shall we not at once throw out this 
monstrosity ?’’ Now, I trust the argu- 
ment will never have much weight tha 
your Lordships should grudge time and 
health—if, inked, your health is injured 
by staying in town in August—in order 
to discuss an important measure sent up 
here by the other House. Such an argu- 
ment should have not even a feather’s 
weight. If the Bill be indeed a mons- 
trosity, it will be right that you should 
throw it out. ButI ask your Lordships 
whether it is consistent with common 
sense or reason to assume that a mea- 
sure which has occupied the other House 
of Parliament for months together, which 
has held together the vast majority of 
its Members, who evinced the most un- 
tiring anxiety for its success, and who 
watched every stage of its progress with 
such unwearied zeal—I ask whether a 
measure that enlisted such enormous and 
continuous support as that can be pro- 
perly described as a ‘‘ monstrosity?” 
My noble Friend (Lord Lyveden) said 
less bribery and intimidation existed 
now than formerly. As to bribery it is 
difficult to judge; but no one can deny 
that at the last Election an amount of 
bribery prevailed which makes every- 
body desire, if possible, to diminish it. 
Then as to intimidation, as my noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Ripon) said, 
new forms of intimidation have sprung 
up, and if it were only for the purpose 
of preventing intimidation of one an- 
other by the working classes such a 
measure as this is necessary. My noble 
Friend (Lord Lyveden) says that this 
measure is not demanded by the country ; 
but is it, I would ask him, possible that 
it could have been supported by such 
large majorities in the House of Com- 
mons if that were the case? It seems 
to me that the desire of the country on 
the question has been sufficiently ex- 
pressed to lead your Lordships to the 
conclusion that the Bill is one which re- 
quires at your hands the fullest con- 
sideration. There is an argument which 
has been advanced with respect to the 
Ballot on which I wish to say a word. 
It is contended that the franchise is a 
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trust; but the argument is one which, 
in my opinion, cannot be maintained. 
A vote, it appears to me, is a trust only 
in the sense that it is a political privi- 
lege conferred on a man that he may 
use it for the benefit of his country. 

That being so, the whole question is 
’ whether he would be more likely to 
exercise the privilege for the public 
benefit if he were to vote by ballot or 
to vote openly. In my opinion, the 
weight of argument is in favour of his 
not being compelled to take the latter 
course. It is entirely a mistake to sup- 
pose that because a man records his vote 
openly he is actuated in doing so only 
by honourable and proper motives. Is 
it not the fact, on the contrary, that a 
great many oe under the present 
system vote from the meanest possible 
motives in a particular way? Are not 
votes constantly given with the expecta- 
tion of obtaining some favour, or be- 
cause of the fear of some one whom it 
is the object of the voter to please? If 
such motives as these were removed, a 
great good would, I think, be effected. 
I do not, at the same time, see why the 
adoption of the Ballot should do away 
with the exercise of reasonable and legi- 
timate influence? If a man is to be 
persuaded into the adoption of a par- 
ticular line of action he will be persuaded 
whether he votes openly or secretly. If, 
on the contrary, he is exposed to such 
influences as those to which I have 
adverted, the Ballot will be of great 
service. The operation of the Ballot in 
the colonies has been adverted to, and 
it has been said that there it has 
been ineffectual to prevent personation. 
My noble Friend opposite (the Earl 
of Shaftesbury) was quite right when 
he stated that personation is found 
to prevail where secret voting exists ; 
but he is quite wrong if he supposes 
that our colonies which have adopted 
that system are of opinion that it is a 
failure. On the contrary, they enter- 
tain the strongest convictions that, on 
the whole, the greatest advantages are 
derived from the adoption of the Ballot. 
The justice of that view I could prove 
by several quotations, with which I will 
not now trouble your Lordships. I 
may, however, observe that Mr. Cowper, 
who was Prime Minister in New South 
Wales, denies that he asserted that per- 
sonation in that colony was an increasing 
evil. He said it had not been put down, 
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but that he considered it might bechecked 
by greater rigour on the part of the re- 
turning officers. ‘‘ I have not anywhere 
admitted,” he adds, ‘‘ that it was created 
or aggravated by the operation of the 
Electoral Act of 1858. That Act has 
been in force for more than 12 years, and 
has given very general satisfaction.” My 
noble Friend opposite contends that the 
clauses relating to personation in this 
Bill will not afford the slightest check 
against it; but it is perfectly possible, 
he must admit, under the Ballot, to say 
that a man who has voted had no right 
to vote, although it may not be known 
in whose favour his vote was recorded. 
Under the Bill a very heavy penalty 
would be inflicted on anyone who was 
found guilty of personation, and I ven- 
ture to think that if we went into Com- 
mittee upon it, it would be found that 
the protection which it affords against 
that offence is considerably greater than 
any which exists under the present law. 
Then my noble Friend went on to allude 
to other clauses, one of which, that re- 
lating to publichouses, is of great im- 
portance. For my part, I do not know 
how a more stringent clause could well 
be framed than that which deals with 
this point, and which makes penal the 
use or hire by a candidate of any room 
in a publichouse in connection with his 
election. If any improvement can be 
introduced into the clause, why should 
we not go into Committee and consider 
the matter? My noble Friend referred 
also to the omission of the clause relating 
to the expenses of elections; but I would 
remind him that it would be impossible 
for this House at any time to introduce 
into the Bill a clause of that kind throw- 
ing these expenses on the rates. The 
omission cannot, therefore, I think, very 
fairly be urged as a reason why the Bill 
should not be discussed. My noble 
Friend on my left spoke of the great 
political changes which would be likely 
to result from the adoption of this mea- 
sure; but to me it does not seem to pos- 
sess all that political importance which 
my noble Friend attaches to it. It would, 
in my opinion, have a great effect in 
preventing intimidation ; but to say that 
it would alter the general character of 
the constituencies is, I believe, to indulge 
very much in the language of exaggera- 
tion. I have not, at the same time, the 
least doubt that in constituencies in 
which there are large numbers of work- 
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ing men a very high degree of import- 
ance is attached to the Ballot. The opi- 
nions of those men ought, I think, to be 
carefully considered, and noble Lords 
opposite who gave us household suffrage, 
of which the Ballot is a necessary corol- 
lary, ought not to show any reluctance 
to read this Bill a second time. It is 
not for me to offer advice to your Lord- 
ships; but I cannot but regret that there 
so often prevails in this House a de- 
sire to find the way how not to do a 
thing, and to get rid of measure after 
measure which comes up to us with the 
approval of a majority of our country- 
men. It would. be a great misfortune, 
it seems to me, that we should do any- 
thing which would place this House out 
of harmony with the general feelings out- 
of-doors, and I do not look upon it as 
wise that measures which are deemed to 
be conducive to the best interests of the 
country should be rejected two or three 
times by your Lordships, and then as- 
sented to at last. Is there any noble 
Lord who does not suppose that such 
will be the eventual fate of this Bill 
should you decide on throwing it out to- 
night? Ifthat be your conviction, how 
can you increase the political influence 
of this House by opposing it on a plea 
which would, I think, reflect no great 
credit on our proceedings ? 

Viscount MIDLETON said, he 
thought there was no political signifi- 
cance whatever in the measure which 
was now before their Lordships’ House, 
and it was not from any considerations 
of a political character that he intended 
to approach it. On the contrary, if ap- 
proached at all, it should be approached 
solely on the question of the vital prin- 
ciple which underlay the whole Consti- 
tution ; but on the present occasion he 
was not going to follow the example of 
one noble Lord who had spoken, and 
traverse the whole ground which had 
been covered by him. He wished to 
address himself entirely to the Amend- 
ment of the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury). It had been his good or 
bad fortune within the last three years to 
contest one of the largest constituencies 
in the United Kingdom, combining in 
itself all the elements of territorial, 
commercial, and agricultural prosperity, 
with a very large infusion of the work- 
ing classes. But never throughout. the 
contest—never throughout the other 
contests which took place at the begin- 
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ning of the present Parliament—had 
this issue of ‘secret voting risen either 
directly or by implication; and he 
ventured to think it would only be con- 
sistent with common courtesy to the con- 
stituencies if a measure of this length 
and breadth, before being submitted 
to both Houses of Parliament, had 
been submitted to them in order that 
Parliament might have an opportunity 
of knowing what they really thought 
upon it. He believed there was a great 
and growing indisposition throughout 
the country to the adoption of the in- 
stitution of secret voting. That ques- 
tion might be decided in a certain mea- 
sure during the next Recess if, by the 
action of their Lordships, time was 
given to the country to express its opi- 
nion on the measure. hat was the 
first reason why he objected to the Bill 
being introduced at the present moment. 
The second reason was alluded to by the 
noble Earl who introduced the Amend- 
ment, and was the extreme imperfection 
of the Bill as submitted to their Lord- 
ships’ House. One of those imperfec- 
tions, which had been alluded to by the 
noble Earl, was the absence from the 
Bill of a clause originally introduced 
and supported by the whole of the Go- 
vernment for the payment of the neces- 
sary expenses of an election by the con- 
stifuencies themselves, and not by the 
candidates. He was unfortunate enough 
to differ on that point from most of his 
friends. He had come to the conclusion 
that some such provision ought to exist 
in the Bill, and it was a question which 
he had fully hoped would have been in- 
troduced into this House and fully 
argued. It was, in his opinion, highly 
desirable that, after making due provi- 
sion for the prevention of fictitious can- 
didatures, the necessary expenses should 
be thrown upon the constituencies, who, 
after all, ought to be the gainer by the 
election of a representative. In that 
conclusion he might be right or wrong; 
but the question could not be discussed 
in a Bill introduced into that House for 
the first time on the 10th of August. 
Another proposal which was introduced 
by the Government into the Bill, but 
emasculated in Committee, was that re- 
lating to publichouses, and how far it 
should be allowable to use them during 
the course of an election. Anybody 
who had been practically conversant 
with contested elections for seats in the 
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House of Commons knew that the clause, 
as it now stood in the Bill, was not worth 
the paper on which it was printed, for 
it would not have the slightest effect in 
putting an end to the drunkenness and 
debauchery which unfortunately now so 
frequently prevailed on those occasions. 
Well, then, to what causes could they 
attribute the fact that a Bill so imper- 
fect as this had been submitted to their 
Lordships at this late period of the Ses- 
sion? He thought they had not far to 
look. It had been stated, he believed, 
by an eminent Member of the House of 
Commons that the responsibility of re- 
jecting a measure thus imperfect should 
be thrown on their Lordships’ House. 
The Bill, it appeared, was to be forced 
through the other House of Parliament 
by every possible means; clauses were 
to be struck out because they happened 
to impede its —— and then it was 
to be laid before their Lordships when 
there was no time for the full or fair 
discussion of its provisions, and when 
the only mode of dealing with it was 
either to accept it as it was or to reject 
it. And he wished that was all; but he 
was afraid he had heard a whisper dur- 
ing the last night the Bill was before the 
House of Commons of something that 
was at the bottom of this measure. It 
was this—that whatever differences there 
might have been in the Liberal majo- 
rity of the House of Commons during 
the passing of another measure which 
had now passed their Lordships’ House, 
the Bill relating to the electoral fran- 
chise was to be a sop to those who were, 
and always must be, the dangerous 
class of the Liberal administration, the 
Gentlemen who sat below the gangway 
of the House of Commons. So this Bill 
had been pushed forward day by day, 
night by night, and week by week, 
until it had been presented to their 
Lordships, not in the original shape in 
which it left the promoters’ hands, with 
upwards of 50 clauses, with schedules as 
important, if not more important, than 
the Bill itself, and all this on the 10th 
of August, when at least a month’s dis- 
cussion would scarcely serve to reinstate 
the measure in all its pristine simplicity, 
and to give it that form and shape which 
it assumed when it was first introduced 
into the other House by Government. 
He had heard it stated that the rejec- 
tion of this Bill would come with a 
peculiarly bad taste from their Lord- 
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ships’ House. He could not admit that 
such an objection was valid, if it was 
propounded by that branch of the Legis- 
lature who, even within the last two 
years, had felt no scruples in initiating 
legislation which resulted in striking 
from the roll of that House four spiritual 
Peers. He, for one, -had never com- 
plained, if such were the conscientious 
opinions of those who had introduced 
that measure, that that measure had 
been introduced. But he now com- 
plained that a measure undoubtedly 
affecting the elections of the House of 
Commons, and undoubtedly affecting the 
best interests of the country, was sub- 
mitted for the consideration of their 
Lordships’ House at a time when 
their Lordships would be called upon to 
pass it unquestioned, in spite of the ex- 
ample which had been so recently and 
so effectually set by the other branch of 
the Legislature. He felt this was not 
time, either of the Session or of the 
evening, to detain their Lordships at 
any considerable length; he would only 
say, therefore, that while he yielded to 
none in respect for a House to the con- 
sideration and courtesy of which he had 
been deeply indebted while he had the 
honour of being a Member of it, he felt 
that the exigencies of the present occa- 
sion were such as to leave their Lord- 
ships no alternative. The country looked 
to their Lordships, and could look to 
none else, to afford it that breath- 
ing space and time necessary for the 
consideration of the question; there- 
fore, he had to ask their Lordships to 
meet the Bill with an earnest, respect- 
ful, but emphatic negative. 

Tue Kart or MORLEY, in supporting 
the second reading of the Bill, said, that 
the question before their Lordships 
divided itself into two distinct conside- 
rations, the first being one of time, and 
the second relating to the Preamble of 
the measure. On the first point he 
would merely remark that the Amend- 
ment of the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury) bore, on the face of it, no 
possible allusion to time, but was directed 
altogether against the principle of the 
Bill. The object of the representative 
Assembly was that it should represent the 
free and unbiased opinion of the whole 
country, unchecked by hopes of advan- 
tage or fears of disadvantage. He would 
not inquire whether the franchise was a 
trust, or a duty, or a right; but which- 
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ever it was, provision should be made 
that those who possessed the franchise 
should have the power of exercising that 
trust, or duty, or right, in a manner per- 
fectly free, unfettered, and unbiased. 
And how, he should like to know, could 
that be accomplished except by secrecy 
pure and simple? With regard to 
bribery, the noble Earl had stated that 
the Bill would certainly not reduce it ; 
but, on the contrary, would have a ten- 
dency to introduce all sorts of immoral 
influences. Speaking merely from an 
a priort point of view, and having no 
personal experience of elections, he 
thought that the old proverb must hold 
true that a bird in the hand was worth 
two in the bush, and it was not likely 
that a candidate, if he wished to bribe, 
would give the same sum for a con- 
tingency as fora certainty. The fact of 
the state of the poll being kept secret 
would render it impossible to manipulate 
what were called ‘the 3 o’clock men” 
as at present. He thought, judging 
from the evidence before the Committee, 
that bribery was diminishing ; but the 
Bill, besides striking a blow at bribery, 
would also tend to diminish intimidation, 
which from the recent extension of the 
suffrage must be materially increased. 
Intimidation was of various kinds. It 
might come from employers, or from 
landlords, or from the masses; but 
wherever it came from it was equally 
to be regretted, and it was equally 
necessary to meet it by some mea- 
sure that would prevent it. Though 
the evidence showed that intimidation 
was also diminishing, it should be re- 
membered that there were forms of in- 
timidation which were not illegal. It 
was not illegal for a customer to pass by 
a shop which he had been in the habit 
of dealing with ; it was not illegal for a 
landlord to reject a tenant; it was not 
illegal for a person to cease to employ a 
man. But these causes were all equally 
important and equally potent in influenc- 
_ ing the votes of Parliamentary electors, 
and it was not possible to deal with 
them except by secret voting. How was 
it possible for any criminal law, however 
extensive and stringent, to touch causes 
such as he had mentioned? He held it 
was now particularly opportune to intro- 
duce a Bill such as was now before the 
House, looking to the vast number of 
electors who had been admitted to the 
franchise—and he thought wisely ad- 
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mitted—four years ago. The class of 
voters then admitted to the franchise 
was precisely the class which was most 
likely to be influenced by hopes of ad- 
vantage or fears of disadvantage from 
the exercise of their vote. Now, if they 
had enfranchised these men, were they 
going to deny them the protection which 
secret voting afforded them? One point 
had been lost sight of in that night’s 
debate, chiefly because it was of collateral 
consideration, though it was not the less 
important. It was the question of the 
improved machinery for collecting votes 
which the measure would afford the 
people. Anyone who had had an op- 
portunity of going round the polling- 
places of France and the United States, 
whatever value they might attach to the 
elections themselves, could not help 
being impressed with the extraordinary 
regularity, quiet, and order with which 
those elections were carried on. Andhe 
ventured to assert that the Bill before 
the House deserved to be read a second 
time by their Lordships, if only for doing 
away with those scenes of disorder and 
turbulence which disgraced what they 
were accustomed to call the free English 
nation. He would only say, in con- 
clusion, that the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury) had used very strong lan- 
guage in describing the Bill. He had 
called it a monstrosity, and said that it 
was utterly unworkable in principle and 
details. These were rather strong ex- 
pressions, especially as the noble Earl 
never stated one single point where the 
Bill would prove unworkable or where 
it could be improved. It was said 
there was no call for this measure by 
the country. But it had passed the 
House of Commons by an immense 
majority; and they might assume that 
the House of Commons represented the 
opinion of the country at large. Be- 
lieving, as he did, that this Bill would 
improve the conduct at our elections, 
both in the manner in which they would 
be carried on and in the character of the 
votes which would be given, he ventured 
to hope that their Lordships would not 
be induced by any considerations of time 
to accept an Amendment which clearly 
dissented from the principle of the Bill. 

THE Ear. oF RROWBY said, it 
was really a mockery to ask their Lord- 
ships to entertain this Bill at this period 
of the Session. They could not be ex- 
pected to plunge into those entangle- 
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ments which had held the House of Com- 
mons for several months. He believed 
their Lordships would disappoint the 
country if they consented to entangle 
themselves in the thorns and quicksets 
of this measure, which was not simply 
a measure for the introduction of the 
Ballot, but for the revision of the whole 
arrangements of elections. And what, 
then, would happen? Of course, it 
could not be expected that it would be 
swallowed whole without consideration. 
Some Amendments must be expected. 
They would have to send the Bill down 
again to the House of Commons to 
have the Amendments considered. But 
where would the Members of the House 
of Commons be then? They would be 
across the water, they would be scattered 
up and down in all manner of places, 
and there would be none present except 
such fragments as Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might be able to collect—a mere 
rump of a House of Commons. If their 
Lordships were prepared to swallow the 
Bill at one gulp, it would be different ; 
but this would be impossible. Everyone 
knew that it was full of details, and 
requiring material Amendments; and 
every Amendment would require to go 
down to the House of Commons, and 
that House could not consider them. 
That being so, it was sufficient to say— 
“We will not consider such a measure 
at this time.”” To the measure itself he 
had great aversion, not for its party ope- 
rations, but for its effect on the national 
character. It was altogether a shabby 
process. It was for the protection of 
shabby voters. It was to prevent a man 
from declaring his vote, however much he 
might wish to do so. It shut him entirely 
up, and the bearing of the Bill on the 
British voter was most accurately de- 
scribed in one of the comic periodicals 
the other day, which represented a British 
voter with his eyes bandaged, his mouth 
muzzled, and his whole body padded, and 
supported by the Leaders of both sides 
of Parliament, who were saying to him— 
“What more can we do, my good man, 
to protect you?’? What more could they 
do to the voter to hold him up to the 
ridicule of the world? The Bill pre- 
vented a man from saying—‘‘I gave you 
my promise, and I have fulfilled it.” 
Surely that was fostering a shabby feel- 
ing, and was not honourable to the coun- 
try. He’believed such a course of con- 
duct was dangerous to the moral standard 
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of the community. Then, with the in- 
crease in the number of the constituents 
the need for protection against either 
bribery or intimidation was much dimi- 
nished. One vote among 20 was of 
great value; but one vote among 20,000 
was not. In that case there was much 
less temptation to bribery. Many con- 
stituencies were so large that they could 
not be bribed. Even where bribery 
existed it was doubtful whether this 
Bill would not rather protect, than 
diminish it. He did not think that 
secret voting was one of the things which 
the English people admired. He be- 
lieved that only one Petition had been 
presented in its favour, and that was not 
likely to have been the case if men had 
their minds set on some great political 
object. Often when he had voted by 
ballot at a club he had felt ashamed of 
himself. That did not look as if people 
cared much for it. He knew something 


of the feelings of the working classes, for 
he had stood four contested elections for 
Liverpool, and he believed that the desire 
of those classes was not to vote secretly, 
but to march up together to the poll, 
and make a boast of their opinions. 
He believed the principle was altogether 


false. It was a move avowedly intended 
to keep the Liberal party together, which 
was rather a difficult matter in these 
days; but he did not think that even 
that inducoment should move their Lord- 
ships to give their precipitate sanction 
to such a measure. 

Tue Duke or SOMERSET: My Lords, 
I shall occupy but a very few moments 
while I state the grounds which will 
guide me in the vote I am about to give. 
I shall not trouble you with a review of 
the arguments on one side or the other. 
I know them all. I have heard the lu- 
minous statements of Mr. Grote, whose 
loss we all regret; I have heard year 
after year the pleasantries of Mr. 
Berkeley, and all the arguments on both 
sides which have been repeated over and 
over again. I will not trouble you by 
going into that part of the subject, but 
will only say, in passing, that for my 
part I have always felt that a public 
duty should be performed in a public 
manner. There is something monstrous 
to my mind in having it performed in 
secret. The voter is put into a private 
apartment, where he is supplied with a 
paper or a card to perform his functions. 
i would much sooner retain the system 
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of public voting, which has existed all 
my lifetime, and during the lifetime of 
those who have gone before me. But, 
at the same time, if the whole consti- 
tuency of the country are anxious for 
secret voting, let us give them an oppor- 
tunity of saying so. They will be able 
to express their opinion when they have 
got this scheme before them. This Bill 
deals with 40 Acts of Parliament, parts 
of which are repealed ; it came up to us 
two days ago, and we are asked to pass 
it without delay. The Prime Minister 
has said that the question of time ought 
to have no weight with us. But what 
does he do himself when asked to vote 
on the Irish University Bill, which is 
intended to give the same liberty of edu- 
cation as is given in the English Uni- 
versities? He says—‘‘I cannot do it; 
time prevents.’”” When he is urged to 
proceed with sanitary measures, he says 
—‘‘It is too late; they must be with- 
drawn; it is impossible to proceed with 
them now.” But if that be so, my Lords, 
why does this Bill come before us now? 
One hears in society a little which may 
explain the matter. The fact is, the 
Government are in a great difficulty. 
The Session has been a very unsatis- 
factory Session. You are perfectly 
aware of the blunder of the Budget. 
You know how the Government have 
broken down on the question of local 
taxation, and on other questions—and 
such is the esteem in which Ministers 
are held that many of them durst not 
show themselves to their constituents. 
It is very convenient to them to have 
some rallying cry. They do not much 
care whether we pass the Bill or do not 
pass it. In fact, it will answer their 
purpose quite as well if we do not. They 
will say—‘‘ We are all for the Ballot, 
but the House of Lords will not pass it. 
Personation does not much signify, and 
therefore we have got rid of the former 
Bill and will allow personation to 
flourish.” But let us send the Bill to the 
country. It is much better that the coun- 
try should have an opportunity of seeing 
the Bill with all its difficulties, and all 
its defects, than that their Lordships 
should pass it without full consideration. 
If the people are anxious for the Bill, 
the Government will be able next Ses- 
sion to bring it forward. All these beau- 
tiful speeches made*in the House of 
Commons have been read by the consti- 
tuencies, or at least a good deal of them. 
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The time will not be wasted, because the 
House of Commons will have done that 
which we are told it is the special fune- 
tion of the House of Commons to do— 
that is, to instruct the country in the 
formation of its political opinions. There- 
fore, I recommend you to vote with the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Shaftesbury), 
and to put the Government out of pain 
upon this subject. If we were foolish 
enough to read the Bill a second time 
and find then that we could not go on 
with it, what would be the good of that, 
I should like to know? It is much better 
to say that we cannot go into the Bill at 
this time of the Session any more than 
Mr. Gladstone could go into many other 
questions which were brought before the 
House of Commons. That seems to me 
to be the common sense of the matter. 
The Government have put aside all the 
duties they had to perform. Why were 
not the Votes with regard to the Army 
brought forward in time? In the same 
manner, why were the Navy Estimates 
delayed? Every day brings some new 
misfortune to the Government. It is the 
most unlucky Government that ever was. 
Whether one takes a walk to the House 
through the Parks, through Trafalgar 
Square, or even along the Thames Em- 
bankment, everywhere evidence is to be 
found how the Government have mis- 
managed it. What a mess they have 
made of it in the Park here and in the 
Park in Ireland! Their Army cannot 
march and their ships cannot swim. It 
is a very unfortunate circumstance that 
the Government should go on blundering 
in that way. If your Lordships refuse 
to read the Bill a second time now and 
allow the Government to bring it up 
next year, you will, in my opinion, do a 
great service to the Government and 
something becoming the dignity of the 
House of Lords. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: The 
noble Duke who has just sat down has 
given some singular reasons for declining 
to proceed with this Bill, on the ground 
that there is nottime. He has told your 
Lordships that he is perfectly prepared 
on every part of the subject. He has 
heard all the arguments advanced by 
Mr. Grote and Mr. Berkeley, and he is 
perfectly acquainted with all that can be 
said on both sides. But if that be the 
case, why, then, should he, of all men, 
complain of want of time? The noble 
Duke did find time to talk about Trafalgar 
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Square, and the Parks, and the Thames 
Embankment, and, in fact, about any- 
thing except the Ballot. That certainly 
is a most singular mode of dealing with 
a subject which has been brought regu- 
larly before this House, upon which the 
attention of the House of Commons has 
been occupied for weeks, not in idle de- 
clamation, but in hard, hearty, and 
laborious work, and upon which there 
have been no fewer than 70 divisions. I 
have always believed this to be a great 
work. I have believed that when 
you give a vote to the people, it ought 
to be not a sham but a reality. I 
am therefore surprised at the course 
taken by the noble Duke. But I am 
equally surprised at the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Shaftesbury) who moved the 
Amendment. The noble Earl who finds 
time, as your Lordships all well know, 
to do all works that he considers it his 
duty to perform—he has no small sense 
of duty, and in that respect the country 
owes him not a little for the time and 
labour he devotes to it—the noble Earl, 
I say, tells us there is no time. But 


while he says there is no time he shows 
that he himself is most accurately ac- 
quainted with the details of the Bill, 


and also with the details of the measure 
which preceded it, and yet he proposes 
to reject the Bill, not upon principle, 
but because he says it is impossible to 
discuss it. But he showed perfectly well 
that he could discuss it as ably as he 
discusses other Bills in this House, and 
I can say that he has bestowed time, 
pains, and labour on the subject. The 
noble Earl (the Earl of Harrowby) took 
us to task in a more serious matter. He 
said the whole thing was a mockery, 
and that those who brought it forward 
knew it to be a mockery. If the noble 
Earl means that we knew we should be 
beaten, that is perfectly true. From the 
appearance in this House of many noble 
Lords whom I have not often had an 
opportunity of seeing here present, and 
who have not come up to give us the 
benefit of their discussion of the matter, 
but have come up simply to say they 
cannot discuss it, we are not likely to 
succeed in carrying the second reading 
of the Bill. But if the noble Earl 
meant that we did not wish to pass the 
Bill, I give to the statement a flat and 
positive denial. We did wish to pass it, 
and we do wish to pass it. We do wish 
your Lordships to take into considera- 
tion a measure which has been amply 
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discussed and deliberated upon by the 
other House of Parliament, and which 
it must be idle to say we have not time 
to speak upon, when every noble Lord 
who has spoken in this debate has dis- 
cussed the merits of the Bill. I believe 
the mockery will be on the side of those 
who refuse to entertain the Bill on the 
plea of want of time to discuss it, and 
not on our side in bringing it forward to 
discuss it. Surely, the House of Lords 
must have degenerated! I recollect that 
in my first Session of Parliament, in 
1848, your Lordships sat till the 5th of 
September. And what was done on the 
10th of August? The Duke of Welling- 
ton entered into a discussion of our 
relations with Austria, and a Bill of 
some importance which had been brought 
up from the House of Commons passed 
a second reading (Corrupt Practices at 
Elections Bill). Your Lordships’ pa- 
tience was not exhausted until the 
24th of August, when the noble Lord 
who sits at the Table as Chairman of 
Committees, and who keeps us in good 
order with reference to the forms of the 
House, finding his patience was ex- 
hausted on going into Committee on that 
day—14 days after the day we are now 
speaking on—obtained the concurrence 
of your Lordships to a Resolution that 
the Bill ought not to be further pro- 
ceeded with, having regard to the late 
period of the Session, without express- 
ing any opinion on the merits of the 
subject. The other House has worked 
about three times as long as your Lord- 
ships, for while your Lordships sit gene- 
rally about three or four hours, the other 
House sits eleven or twelve hours. There 
would be ample opportunity for discuss- 
ing those points which were raised by 
the noble Earl, and what he regards as 
the defective portions of the Bill. There- 
fore I think one has a right to complain 
of the objection to proceeding with this 
Bill being put on any other than the 
real ground. Your Lordships do not like 
the Bill. It is very reasonable that there 
should be two opinions on such a sub- 
ject ; but I think that those who are so 
anxious to have open speaking and open 
dealing in all matters ought openly to 
say that they do not like the Bill. I 
must say a few words on the merits of 
this subject, on which I expressed my 
opinion 20 years ago, and to which I 
have not yet met with any answer satis- 
factory to my mind. The noble Ear! (the 
Earl of Harrowby) said this is a shabby 
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Bill, and that voters ought to deal 
openly, and take a straightforward and 
manly course. Let me state two in- 
stances which directed my attention 
strongly to the necessity of the Ballot. 
I sat for the City of Oxford, and there, 
as your Lordships are aware, a great 
many of the servants of different col- 
leges possess the franchise. They one 
and all complained most bitterly of 
the persecution they had been subjected 
to in a recent election. I may state that 
the persecution has never been repeated. 
But very shortly before that election the 
name of every college servant was printed 
in distinct and coloured type, in order 
that their names might be known to the 
heads of all the colleges. The other, 
and much more striking instance, was 
this—A Conservative politician, the late 
Sir John Rolt, adear friend of mine, at- 
tempted to open a Conservative borough. 
He failed. A Petition signed by one- 
third of the electors of that. borough was 
presented to the House of Commons, 
praying that the borough might be dis- 
franchised in consequence of the tyranny 
that they were continually exposed to, 
and the vexation, trouble, and annoy- 
ance of every election. A Committee 
was appointed to investigate that matter. 
That Committee was byno means strongly 
Liberal. It contained the names of Mr. 
Henley, Sir John Pakington, Mr. Stuart 
Wortley, and one or two others whom 
I might mention. That Committee re- 
ported that although there had been 
no personal communication of the patron 
of the borough with the electors, yet, 
regard being had to the numerous ejec- 
tions consequent on the two preceding 
elections, they were unanimously of opi- 
nion that the electors had at the last 
election voted under the influence of 
undue constraint. It is said that the 
franchise is a trust. Every gift given 
to us by Providence is a trust, which 
we ought to exercise in a proper way ; 
but it is a simple fallacy to say that 
the franchise is a trust in the sense 
‘in which it is used. It is not a trust, 
because nobody can enforce it. It is 
said that the franchise is a trust for 
the non- electors, and therefore the 
electors ought to vote openly. Do you 
think the non-electors are able to form 
an opinion as to the propriety or impro- 
priety of a vote? If you think the non- 
electors would like to know how these 
imaginary trustees have acted, why did 
not you enfranchise the non-electors and 
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make them exercise the duty themselves? 
Happily, you have done that to a large 
extent. But still I treat this whole theory 
of a trust as a simple fallacy from be- 
ginning to end. There never was any 
trust of this description. The franchise 
is a right and privilege which every 
man who has it exercises for the benefit 
of his countrymen and himself in select- 
ing the man he thinks best capable of 
attending to the affairs of the country 
That being so, why should that vote 
necessarily be given in public? Nobody 
knows how a jury has voted. The jurors 
do not give their votes in public even 
when life and property are concerned. 
It is said that the Ballot is un-English; 
but I think it most essential that an 
Englishman should have the right of 
voting as he pleases without being sub- 
jected to inquiry. The noble Earl said 
the humbler classes are opposed to the 
idea of secret voting; but it is a fact 
that there is nothing which the humbler 
classes so much detest as a prying into 
their private affairs. Is that a course 
which your Lordships would like? It 
is an English instinct to resist imper- 
tinence, on the same principle if an im- 
pertinent fellow obtains access to your 
house, you call a policeman to remove 
him. During the time that I have 
been a Member of your Lordships’ 
House I have carried through four or 
five Bills relating to intimidation and 
bribery. I had hoped that this ques- 
tion would have passed out of the domain 
of party altogether, for I believe the Bill 
will only be a political measure in the 
sense that it will enable your Lordships 
to obtain the real opinion of the coun- 
try. The Bill was supported in the House 
of Commons by majorities varying from 
70 to 90. Can your Lordships say that 
the majority did not represent their own 
constituents? I do not believe that the 
constituents have not had an opportunity 
of making their voices heard. The con- 
stituents knew that the Bill would pass 
with a large majority, and therefore 
there was no need of their sending Peti- 
tions to the House of Commons in favour 
of the Bill. Everything went forward 
exactly as they could wish. When the 
Bill has come up with this majority, we 
have a fair right to say that it has come 
up with the sanction of the constituents 
of the country. Every man has a right 
to be placed in the position of being able 
to give a vote without bias. The noble 
Earl said it would be shabby to vote 
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secretly. Is the noble Earl aware that ; there was a change of Government after 
in large places like Westminster or the | Parliament met. The House of Com- 
City of London, where there are numer- | mons adjourned from the 20th April to 
ous shopkeepers, half of the constituents | the 12th of May for the election of 
who were registered did not vote at all. | Ministers. The Municipal Corporations 
These were the shabby men. They would | Bill was brought in on the Sth of June, 
not vote because they could not do so | and it came into the House of Lords on 
without making sacrifices to which they | the 21st of July, or 18 days before the 
would not submit. I do not think that | period at which this Bill was intro- 
people are called upon to sacrifice their | duced; and it was the great measure of 
all at an election. I believe that is a|the Session, to which the whole atten- 
degree of virtue which we are not en- | tion of Parliament was devoted. I ap- 
titled to expect. In the colonies, where | peal to my noble Friend to say whether 
the Ballot is in operation, it is not found | that isa case in point. The noble and 
that there are more shabby or deceitful | learned Lord on the Woolsack took us 
persons than in England. It is not the back to 1848, and I waited to hear at 
character of our people to be shabby or | what period of the year the discussion 
to lie; but if there is any such miscon- | of important measures took place then. 
duct, it is on the part of those who vote | I thought he was going to give us a 
against their own opinions. If we have | period long after this; but on a sudden 
hopelessly brought up this Bill for your | he came to a stop, and said that by a 
Lordships’ consideration, we have at | Motion of the noble Lord the Chairman 
least done so with perfect sincerity, and | of Committees, the sitting was put an 
with an anxious desire that it should | end to on the 24th of August. If, then, 
pass. This measure every year becomes | we could get through the discussion on 
less and less a party measure. It is our| the new points brought forward by the 
duty to save electors, not merely from | noble Earl by the 24th of August, it is 
civium ardor prava jubentium, but also|clear a considerable time beyond that 
from vultus instantis tyrannt. would be consumed in considering all 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND: My| the points included in the four corners 
Lords, I had the honour of a seat in the|of this Bill. The Bill consists of 57 
other House of Parliament for many | clauses—it has schedules with as many 
years, and in the course I propose to | as 16 tables, and one clause contains 10 
take this evening in supporting the | sub-sections, and another 23 sub-sec- 
Amendment of the noble Karl (the Earl} tions. Therefore, it is useless to say 
of Shaftesbury), I shall not be influenced | that there is a possibility of successfully 
by any want of courtesy to that House, | discussing the Bill within a feasible 
or by any desire to do anything which | time. Discussion must necessarily take 
can be so regarded in the other House | place in the other House on the Amend- 
of Parliament. I wish to give the vote | ments made here, if Amendments were 
which I shall give on this occasion solely | proposed ; and if any changes were made 
on the ground that this measure has | in them they must be considered again 
been brought up to us at a period of the | by us. I venture to say that if the Bill 
Session when it is impossible to give it | was now read a second time, and if it 
that consideration which its importance | went into Committee, and was discussed 
and the greatness of the subject demand | as such a measure ought to be discussed, 
at our hands. I was rather astonished | before the Royal Assent could be given 
to hear the noble Earl the Secretary of | to the Bill, it would be something like 
State for the Colonies (the Earl of the end of September. Ido not intend 
Kimberley) draw an argument from | to go into the merits or details of the 
what took place in a previous Session of | Bill; but I cannot help remarking upon 
Parliament to show that it was not too | some of the observations that were made 
late to deal with this subject in the pre- | by the noble and learned Lord on the 
sent year. For that instance, the only | Woolsack. He so far differs from the 
one he quoted, he was obliged to go back | Prime Minister in saying that this is not 
86 years. But, if the noble Earl’s argu- | a party measure, and that it will give no 
ment was good for anything, it must be | special advantage to the Liberal party. 
because the case he mentioned was on|The Prime Minister, in discussing the 
all-fours witht he present position. I | Bill ‘‘ elsewhere,” stated that the Liberal 
will describe what took place at thetime | party had been disorganized by the 
to which he referred. In the year 1835 | Army Bill, and that this Bill would have 
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the effect of amalgamating it. The that they would have brought forward 
noble and learned Lord also stated that these Amendments, unless they believed 
he considered the Ballot to be a tho- that by proposing and carrying them 
roughly English mode of dealing with |they would improve the Bill. It may 
the subject, because every Englishman | be said that those Amendments were 
wishes to have a right to vote as he discussed, and that some were adopted 
pleases. But, then, does the Bill give and others rejected ; but that is not the 
him that right? There is a provision case, because, if report speaks truly, 
in the Bill which insists that, whether | the whole of the Liberal party were in- 
the elector wishes to do so or not, he vited by the Prime Minister to his house, 
must vote in secret. The noble and and there told that if the Amendments 
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learned Lord said further, that every on the Paper were persisted in the Ballot 
man considered it an impertinence that Bill could never go through the House 


it should be made known how he voted. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: He 
must be asked. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND: Very 
well; but I think I should not strain 
the argument by saying that if it is well 
founded then it is an impertinence for 
your Lordships or Members of the other 
House to be asked how they voted. I 
thought the noble Marquess who moved 
the second reading of the Bill (the Mar- 
quess of Ripon) rather damned it with 
faint praise. He said the advantages 
arising from the Ballot were greater 
than the disadvantages which could be 
alleged against it, and that seemed to be 
but a very slight recommendation. I 
wish, however, to direct my remarks to 
the question of time, and I say that in 
discussing a measure of this kind it is 
essential to know that you are settling 
the question with which it deals. If it 
is to be discussed at all it should be once 
and for all. Now, my Lords, we cannot 
shut our eyes to what takes place in the 
other House of Parliament; and I ask, 
after what has taken place there, if 
there is the smallest possibility of this 
measure satisfying both sides of the 
House. I say the measure ought to be 
a settlement of the question. You may 
say that it will not satisfy the Opposition 
side of the House, and that they are not 
likely to be satisfied with a measure of 
this kind. But is it likely to satisfy 
hon. Members who sit upon the Minis- 
terial side of the House? I think that 
- what has taken place clearly proves that 
such is not the case. My noble Friend 
alluded to a great number of Amend- 
ments placed on the Paper in the other 
House. One-half were proposed by 
Members on the Ministerial side of 
the House, and I think it is fair 
to conclude that these Gentlemen in 
placing these Amendments on the Paper 
showed that they thought the Bill an 
imperfect measure. I cannot imagine 


The Duke of Richmond 


lof Commons, and silence, which has 
been characterized as Pythagorean, was 
/enjoined upon them, and the Amend- 
| ments were withdrawn. 


Now all those 
| Gentlemen who withdrew those Amend- 
| ments, not at their own wish, but at the 
‘earnest desire of the Prime Minister, 
think that the Bill is not in a satisfac- 
tory state, and it is not unfair to assume 
that on the first occasion they would 
urge their views on the Legislature, and 
| therefore we should be passing a Bill 
| which would not be a settlement of the 
question. My noble Friend (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury) showed that it was imper- 
fect in one clause, and if one clause was 
imperfect a dozen might be. In regard to 
the question of voting papers, it was stated 
by a Member of the other House (Mr. 
Muntz) that seven voting papers were 
taken such as are provided by this Bill, 
and given to seven hon. Members, and 
it was found that after the mimic voting 
only one paper had been marked pro- 
perly, and that six were consequently 
blanks. It is not unreasonable to de- 
clare that at this period of the Session 
we cannot discuss a Bill which has so 
many details, and includes such intri- 
cate points. Well, now, my Lords, I 
want to know where is ths urgent ne- 
cessity for asking your Lordships at this 
uncommon time of the year to go into 
the discussion of the measure. The 
noble Earl the Secretary for the Colonies 
stated this Bill was generally desired by 
the labouring classes. But I am bound 
to say that so far as I know we have no 
evidence before us that could lead us to 
think that their feeling is in favour of 
this measure. I do not know whether 
it was before the country at the last 
General Election. We all know that 
the Prime Minister made a very length- 
ened canvass of a large and an im- 
portant constituency—a division of the 
county of Lancashire—and put forth a 
programme of vast: character with such 
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foreshadowings of change, that men’s 
hearts positively trembled when they 
thought of the measures he was to bring 
forward. But the question of the Ballot 
was never hinted at as being one of 
those pungent Liberal dishes which have 
been offered to the present Parliament. 
It may be said that in Lancashire the 
Ballot is not so necessary as in the 
smaller boroughs where intimidation is 
practised ; but when he was canvassing 
Greenwich, did the right hon. Gentle- 
man ever mention the subject that is 
now declared to be a panacea for all the 
electoral evils that exist in the country? 
When the present Ministers took office 
I believe that the majority of them were 
not in favour of the Ballot, and there- 
fore I think it hard to ask your Lord- 
ships to proceed at this period of the 
Session with a measure which is the off- 
spring of new-born zeal on the part of 
the Government. My Lords, one word 
before I sit down as to the responsibility 
attaching to this House on the present 
occasion. I know that it has been stated 
that grave responsibility attaches to the 
House of Lords if they throw out this 
Bill; great responsibility will attach to 
them if they do not proceed with it and 
sit for weeks and weeks, and, having 
discussed it, send it down to the other 
House. My Lords, I am willing to 
share this responsibility with some of 
the most distinguished Liberal Mem- 
bers on that side of the House, and 
if noble Lords on the other side who 
are likely to vote with us on this occa- 
sion are not ashamed of doing it, 
and are willing to incur this responsi- 
bility, I am equally ready to incur that 
responsibility. My Lords, I do not think 
there is any responsibility attaching to | 
throwing out this measure. But I think 





a grave responsibility does attach to the 
First Minister of the Crown in urging | 
through the other House, with a rapidity | 
and a haste which ought not to be seen, | 
a measure which proposes to revolu- 
tionize the whole mode of voting at elec- | 
tions in this country, and that solely for | 
the purpose of throwing upon your Lord- | 
ships the responsibility, if any there be, ' 
of rejecting this Bill. | 
Fart GRANVILLE: My Lords, 
during the many years I have had the 
— of a seat in your Lordships’ 
ouse, it has been my unfortunate fate, 


with the exception of the period during 
which Lord Aberdeen was in power, to 
find myself opposed by a large majority, 
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which was often swelled by a few of my 
own personal and political friends, and 
nine times out of ten I have felt more 
pain from their opposition than from 
that of the great Conservative party op- 
posite. I have nothing of that feeling 
on the present occasion, although the 
noble Duke has referred to some of those 
from our side who are likely to vote 
with him. The noble Earl who brought 
forward this Amendment (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury) has supported us on many 
occasions, and I hardly know anyone 
who has laid more stress upon the im- 
policy of this House opposing the other 
House on any matter as to which public 
feeling was excited. The noble Duke 
(the Duke of Somerset) has made an 
exceptional speech, for he took a face- 
tious view of the circumstances of the 
ease, and, while enjoying that privilege 
to which he is entitled, he was not quite 
particular as to the accuracy of some of 
his statements. He reproached Her 
Majesty’s Government with the entire 
failure of their legislative endeavours in 
the present Session ; but I entirely deny 
the justice of that attack. There were 
nine subjects recommended by the Crown 
to Parliament, and of them four have 
fallen through by the force of circum- 
stances on which I need not dwell; but 
four measures of a very important cha- 
racter have already become law. One 
was of immense importance, for it gave 
a really national character to the great 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Another was the settlement of the Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill, which involved some 
difficulties, another had reference to 
trades unions, and last, but not least, 
there was the measure for the re-orga- 
nization of our Army. This Bill, too, 
has successfully passed through the other 
House of Parliament. My noble Friend 
(Lord Lyveden) did not shrink from 
dealing with the principle of the Bill; 
but he has, if not an hereditary, at least 
an avuncular right to oppose the Ballot. 
He stated clearly the whole of the argu- 
ments against the Ballot; but what has 
fallen from the other side? Absolutely 
no argument whatever as to the principle 
of the Bill, except that the noble Duke 
could not avoid referring to some of the 
arguments of the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, who said that 
this Bill would secure to every man the 
means to vote as he pleased. The noble 
Duke turned that off by saying he could 
not vote openly; but it should be re- 
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membered that an elector cannot now 
vote exactly as he pleases, so far as the 
form of recording his vote is concerned ; 
and I maintain that the noble and learned 
Lord was perfectly correct. The noble 
Earl who moved the Amendment ap- 
pealed to my candour, and said that if I 
would consult our legal advisers and my 
Colleagues, they would tell me that the 
Bill was most faulty in its drawing, and 
he afterwards assured your Lordships, 
with regard to the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. E. Forster), of whom he spoke 
in a kind and complimentary manner, 
that he was quite sure his object was to 
introduce the Bill to this House, as it 
was so absolutely bad, in order that your 
Lordships might reject it, and he might 
be free to introduce a new Bill next year. 
Now, I believe with my right hon. Friend 
that the object is a great and desirable 
one, and I can state that he is entirely of 
opinion that the Bill in its present shape 
would attain it. So that if the noble 
Earl relies on my candour he is bound to 
withdraw his Amendment. The noble 
Duke appealed to me as to whether there 
was any analogy between the case of this 
Bill and that of another Bill which was 
mentioned by my noble Friend the Se- 
My answer is, 


cretary for the Colonies. 
that in all essential points the two cases 


appear to me to be nearly similar. Itis 
quite true that the second reading of that 
Bill was ‘on the 28th of July, which is 
earlier than the present date; but your 
Lordships gave a second reading to that 
Bill with the intention of hearing counsel 
upon it, which took an enormous time 
before you came to the real question as 
to the progress of the Bill. You pa- 
tiently went on hearing counsel and in- 
troducing Amendments into the Bill up 
to the end of August. The Bill was 
then sent down to the Commons with 
your Amendments, which were consi- 
dered on the 7th of September. That 
is the answer I have to make to the 
noble Duke’s appeal to my candour, and 
I say, therefore, my noble Friend the 
. Colonial Secretary was justified in all 
that he stated on this subject, and that 
it did not require any change of tem- 
perature in this House to enable it to do 
what it has done before. 

Eart RUSSELL: That was a ques- 
tion on which all parties were agreed. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My recollection 
is that it was exactly of a contrary cha- 
racter. I remember your Lordships in- 


Earl Granville 
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troduced clauses in the Bill, and when it 
went back to the House of Commons my 
noble Friend did not speak in such com- 
plimentary terms of this House as I am 
accused sometimes of indulging in, and 
declared that the Amendments intro- 
duced made it impossible for the House 
of Commons to accept it at all. The noble 
Duke says there is no other instance. [ 
think there are other instances. My noble 
and learned Friend on the Woolsack 
alluded to one where a second reading 
was given at the end of August. What 
became of that Bill—which was one of 
a most important character, for abolish- 
ing the local Indian Army? It was 
read a second time at exactly the same 
time of year as we have now arrived at 
—on the 10th of August, 1860, after a 
prolonged debate. The noble Duke con- 
tinued in that strain. He asked how 
many clauses there were in the Bill. I 
forget how many clauses there are; 
57, I believe. How many clauses were 
there in the Irish Land Bill and in 
the Irish Church Bill? These Bills, I 
venture to say, excited greater interest 
in this House than any other in my re- 
collection. The one had 72 and the 
other 73 clauses; and the one occupied 
four nights, the other five nights, in 
Committee. But it is said, if we did 
consider this Bill and went into Com- 
mittee upon it, what assurance could be 
given that the House of Commons would 
fairly consider any Amendments that 
might be made in it? Now, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were quite ready to 
take upon themselves the responsibility. 
Encouraged by the support which we have 
received in the House of Commons, we 
have no doubt that if you will proceed 
to the consideration of this Bill, and will 
amend it in Committee, the House will 
give every consideration to your Amend- 
ments. The noble Duke said their Lord- 
ships could not be expected to give a 
second reading to a Bill unless they could 
rely on its giving satisfaction in “ an- 
other place.”” How could there be greater 
security for this than was furnished by 
the fact that in 70 divisions most of them, 
with the exception of one, were carried 
in its favour by majorities of 70 or 80, 
while the third reading was carried ab- 
solutely without a division. I have been 
reproached with giving my advice as to 
what course the House ought to pursue. 
Now, my personal advice is of no value, 
and holding the position I do, I do not 
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think that this would be the place for 
me to give an opinion as to the course 
which the House ought to po on the 
present occasion. The noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) has accused 
me of holding the doctrine that we ought 
to adopt any law which a Liberal Minis- 
ter choose to propose to us. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Of holding the doctrine that the whole 
duty of the House of Lords was to obey 
a Liberal Ministry. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Well, I decline 
to accept that as my definition of the 
duty of the House. The reproach has 
existed for a hundred years that this 
House has not enough business to do at 
one time of the year; but on the first 
Bill we introduced this Session the noble 
Marquess reproached the Government 
for having introduced it here, and I 
therefore think that it is a little unfair 
touse that argument now. Supposing 
we introduced a Bill merely on our own 
authority, I should not ask you to deal 
with it except on its own merits. But I 


do say that when a Bill is introduced by 
the officers of the Crown—when that 
Bill is carefully and deliberately consi- 


dered and amended—and we have the 
strongest possible evidence that it has 
been carefully considered and amended 
—the concurrent testimony of two right 
hon. Gentlemen who, to do them jus- 
tice, do not often agree—namely, the 
Prime Minister and the Leader of the 
Opposition, who paid equal compliments 
to the care, deliberation, and patience 
with which the House of Commons had 
dealt with it—when such a Bill comes 
up to this House, I do not say you are 
bound to pass it if you think it would 
be to the harm of the nation if it did 
pass; but I most deliberately say that it 
is your duty to give it a fair and careful 
consideration. The noble Marquess’s 
doctrine is that we must either be more 
powerful in this House or else that we 
had better cease to exist. Now, I believe 
there would be great difficulty in giving 
practical effect to either of those sugges- 
tions. I do not think that this House 
is without power—in fact, I think it has 
a very great deal of power—but I be- 
lieve that you could not in the present 
circumstances of the case, by any line 
you took, greatly increase the power 
which you now possess; and if, on the 
other hand, there should be any of us 
who, trusting to our names, our great 





possessions, or our great abilities, think 
we should prefer another field for dis- 
playing them, I believe the abolition of 
this House of Lords is a difficult thing, 
and that there is not one here who has 
a chance of seeing it. I remember the 
case of a gentleman who was advised by 
competent persons that his house must 
be pulled down or else it would fall. He 
therefore determined to pull it down, 
and he sold the material to a contractor ; 
but the house was so admirably built 
that the contractor found the greatest 
difficulty in pulling it to pieces. In the 
same way, I believe there is not the 
least likelihood of our ever seeing the 
abolition of the House of Lords; both 
for personal and public reasons I should 
most strongly object to it. But what I 
think you can do, is not to destroy the 
House of Lords, but somewhat to weaken 
its just influence and prestige with the 
nation, and I think the best thing you 
can now do is to show no reluctance to 
undertake real work in the service of the 
nation. The House of Commons has sat 
this year the almost incredible time of 
1,030 or 1,040 hours, between 120 and 
130 of which have been after midnight. 
I have carefully abstained from counting 
the hours during which your Lordships 
have sat, either before or after the hour 
of 12 at night; but I say that in the 
great majority of the Members of this 
House, except the occupants of this 
bench and one or two noble Lords oppo- 
site, we have taken opportunities of pay- 
ing attention to other things both in 
town and country, and I am afraid that 
if we give that as a reason why we will 
not consider measures after a certain 
date in August we shall diminish, in the 
opinion of the public, our zeal and 
readiness to tackle to work when we are 
called upon to do so. I shall not, my 
Lords, trespass further on your atten- 
tion ; I have confined myself to the very 
small issue on which it has pleased you 
to place this question. Speaking abso- 
lutely against hope, I do earnestly regret 
that your Lordships are not likely to 
give a second reading to this Bill. 


On Question, That (‘‘now”) stand 
part of the Motion? their Lordships 
divided :—-Contents 48; Not-Contents 97: 
Majority 49. 


Resolved in the Negative; and Bill to 
be read 2* on this day siz months, 
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House adjourned at a quarter past Ten 
o'clock, ’till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 10th August, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Szrect Commirrer—- Thirty-fourth 
Report—Public Petitions. 

Pusuic Bitts—Second Reading— Military Ma- 
neeuvres [279]; Petroleum * [278]. 

Committee—Report—Turnpike Acts Continuance, 
&e. * [247]. 

Withdrawn — Endowed Hospitals (Scotland) * 
(248). 


POST OFFICE—SUNDAY LABOUR. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. REED asked the Postmaster 
General, When the Report of the in- 
quiry into the question of Sunday Labour 
in the Post Office Department may be 
expected ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, in reply, that 
the whole of the information now neces- 
sary to form a judgment upon this im- 
portant matter had been collected, and 
a précis of it had been made and put 
into his hands. The Report would also 
be soon in their hands, and he would 
take care that it should at once be com- 
municated to the public, even though 
Parliament should not be sitting at the 
time. 





1809 Post Ofico—Postal 
METROPOLIS — MUSEUM ON BETHNAL 
GREEN.—QUESTION. 

Mr. REED asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, Whether he will order 
a Report to be made forthwith upon the 
plan and design of the proposed Museum 
on Bethnal Green, with a view to ascer- 
tain the extent of space available for 
collections of works of art, for the exhi- 
bition of pictures, and for the purposes 
of study ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, in reply, that 
there would be no objection to have such 
a Report published, and if moved for it 
would be produced. 


METROPOLIS—THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will take mea- 
sures to give effect to the Report of the 
Committee on the Thames Embankment, 
by appropriating to the use of the pub- 
lic, in the manner recommended by the 
Committee, the portion of foreshore re- 
claimed from the Thames near White- 
hall; and, whether if further legislation 
is required in order to give effect to that 
object, the Government will undertake 
that the land in question shall not in 
the meanwhile be dealt with in any 
manner inconsistent with the recom- 
mendation of the Committee ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not know, 
Sir, whether the hon. Member has seen 
the evidence taken before this Commit- 
tee, but I have not seen it. I appre- 
hend it is not yet published ; it would, 
therefore, be premature for the Govern- 
ment to consider the Report of the Com- 
mittee, and undoubtedly the Govern- 
ment will not think of taking measures 
which will in any way fetter their own 
consideration, or the consideration by 
Parliament of the Report of the Com- 
nittee, whether they agree with it or not. 


HER MAJESTY’S DEPARTURE TO BAL- 
MORAL.— QUESTION. 


Mr. CANDLISH asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If Her Majesty intends 
proceeding to Balmoral before the end 
of the present Session; and, if so, whe- 
ther he will advise Her Majesty that 
the difficulty of communicating with Her 
Majesty at that great distance will pro- 
long the sitting of both Houses of Par- 
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liament for at least two days after the 
conclusion of all Public Business ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the plans of 
Her Majesty with reference to her depar- 
ture for Balmoral are not yet definitely 
fixed. There has been a postponement 
made in consequence of the state of 
Public Business, and I am sure the 
public convenience will be consulted; 
but I do not think in any case there is 
any apprehension that the prolongation 
of the Session or the postponement of 
the Prorogation will occur in consequence 
of the departure of Her Majesty. 


METROPOLIS — WESTMINSTER HALL- 
QUESTION. 


Mr. STACPOOLE asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether West- 
minster Hall is under his control; and, 
if so, why the sale of refreshments therein 
is suspended during the Recess ? 

Mr. AYRTON, in reply, said, it was 
a remarkable illustration of the curious 
way in which the affairs of this country 
were administered that while the build- 
ings on both sides of Westminster Hall 
were undoubtedly under his charge as 
First Commissioner of Works, and he had 
a good deal to say to them, yet the Hall 
itself was by Letters Patent under the 
charge of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, and they were the parties 
who had the regulation of the sale of 
fruit and edibles in Westminster Hall. 
With regard to the person who accom- 
modated the public by selling provisions 
there, he had received a communication 
from the Commissioners, who explained 
that, during the sitting of Parliament, 
a large number of persons frequented 
the Hall, and required refreshments ; but 
during the Recess the number of visitors 
was much smaller, and they wére to a 
great extent visitors to the Courts of 
Law, for whose accommodation refresh- 
ments were sold inside the doorway of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, from which 
the inference might be deduced that it 
was not deemed necessary that they 
should be sold outside that doorway. 


POST OFFICE—POSTAL AND TELE- 
GRAPH MATTERS.—QUESTIONS, 


Mr. GRAVES asked the Postmaster 
General, The cause of delay in putting 
into operation the new Postal Act; and, 
if he can state the time when the pro- 
posed changes will take effect ? 
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Mr. MONSELL, in reply, said, the 
causes of delay were to be found in the 
magnitude of the operations which had 
to be carried on under the new postal 
system. At the present time the postal 
business was so heavy, particularly in 
London, that it was very difficult to get 
the mails made up in time. The great 
additional business which had been 
thrown upon the Post Office by the pro- 
posed changes had rendered necessary 
alterations at the General Post Office, 
and these were being carried on by the 
Office of Works with great diligence ; 
but as work had to be carried on in 
tooms that were occupied during por- 
tions of the day by officers of depart- 
ments, the alterations could not be com- 
pleted until the second week of Decem- 
ber. In addition to that, the duties of 
1,000 officers of the Post Office would 
be changed on the introduction of the 
new system, and the work of delivery by 
the letter-carriers would have to be re- 
vised. Preparations would also have to 
be made for the reception of letters of a 
larger size than hitherto by increasing 
the size of the apertures in the recep- 
tacles. Although he had signed a war- 


rant directing that the new system should 


be introduced on the 5th of October, he 
had not done so without misgivings on 
the part of some of the most experienced 
officers of the Post Office that he had 
arranged for the change to take effect 
too soon. 

Mr. BOWRING (for Mr. West) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether any 
means have been taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government to reduce the charges for 
telegraphic messages between Ipswich 
and Continental stations to an equality 
with those made for messages between 
London and the same stations ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, in reply, that 
the charges for telegraphic messages 
between Ipswich and Continental sta- 
tions were made either by the Submarine 
Company or by the Continental compa- 
nies or Governments; over those he had 
no control, and therefore he could not 
assist in obtaining a reduction of the 
charges. 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPHIC COMMU- 
NICATION.—QUESTION. 

Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE 

asked the Postmaster General, Whether 

it is not possible, with advantage to the 
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Revenue, to grant greater facilities to 
the public for Telegraphic Communica- 
tion, by permitting Telegrams of ten 
words and under to be transmitted at a 
charge of sixpence ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, in reply, that 
the hon. Member was mistaken in sup- 
posing that the Post Office was prevented 
by financial considerations from consider- 
ing a proposition such as was referred 
to in the Question. He believed that 
the financial result of 6d. telegrams 
would be more satisfactory than that of 
1s. telegrams ; but the present increase 
in the number of telegraphic communi- 
cations was very great in this country, 
and they were receiving between £2,000 
and £3,000 a-week more than in the 
corresponding weeks of last year. There 
was more money received for Irish tele- 
grams at 1s. than when the price was 
4s.; but it would be impossible for them 
to undertake a larger amount of busi- 
ness than they now did without increas- 
ing the number of wires in the principal 
commercial towns, and having a large 
increase of room in London. This in- 
crease of room they would have by the 
end of next year, when the new Post Office 
would be completed, and at that time 
he would be prepared to take into con- 
sideration the suggestion that had been 
made. 


METROPOLIS—NEW PALING IN THE 
REGEN'T’S PARK.—QUESTION,. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, What is 
the cause of the delay in continuing the 
new paling in the Regent’s Park, and 
when it is intended to proceed with that 
service ? 

Mr. AYRTON, in reply, said, there 
had been some delay in consequence of 
the Park being so much frequented by 
the public during the season. The work 
would, however, be carried on in the ordi- 
nary course during the autumn months. 


METROPOLIS—EMBANKMENT OF THE 
THAMES.—QUESTION. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, When it 
is intended to commence the Embank- 
ment of the Thames between the New 
Palace of Westminster and Millbank? 

Mr. AYRTON said, he did not think 
it was the duty of the Government to 
embank the Thames any more than the 
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Mersey, the Tyne, or any other river. 
The Board of Works intended, however, 
to carry out certain improvements on the 
north bank of the Thames in the direc- 
tion of Millbank, in connection with the 
Houses of Parliament. For this pur- 
pose plans and estimates were being 
prepared, and as soon as they were ready 
the works would be proceeded with. 


IRELAND—RIOTS IN PH@NIX PARK, 
DUBLIN.—QUESTIONS. 


Sm JOHN GRAY asked Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, Whether any infor- 
mation was sworn or laid before the au- 
thorities stating that a breach of the peace 
was apprehended because of the intended 
meeting at the Phoenix Park on the 6th 
of August—the hon. Member had also 
given Notice to ask, Whether the only 
notice, proclamation, or other order issued 
prohibiting the intended meeting was a 
notice or proclamation signed by Mr. 
Hornsby, Secretary to the Board of 
Works; whether the Secretary to the 
Board of Works is empowered by Law 
to proclaim and prevent a meeting being 
held in a Royal Park in Ireland, and to 
procure the dispersion by force of such 
meeting, when called for the purpose of 
petitioning the Sovereign to complete a 
work already commenced by Her; and, 
if so, what Act of Parliament or Royal 
Warrant confers that power to interfere 
with the right of public meeting; and, 
if such power be not vested in that offi- 
cial, by whose authority the police force 
of Dublin attended to disperse a meeting 
convened for a legal object ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, no such information was sworn that 
Iam aware of. With reference to the 
remainder of the Question which the 
hon. Member has omitted, and to another 
Question which he has on the Paper, I 
wish to state that I am extremely anxious 
to give the House all the information 
which is necessary for a full discussion 
of the subject to-morrow, or whenever 
the hon. Member thinks fit to bring it 
forward; but I do not think it would be 
desirable for me to enter into any state- 
ment prior to that discussion. I may 
also mention that my hon. and learned 
Friend the Solicitor General for Ireland 
does not think it desirable that he should 
anticipate the statement he proposes to 
make to-morrow with reference to the 
state of the law. 
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INDIA—18rx HUSSARS AT 
SECUNDERABAD.— QUESTIONS. 


Mr. BRADY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If his attention has been 
directed to the condition and health of 
the soldiers and officers of the 18th 
Hussars stationed at Secunderabad, and 
if he is aware that during the months 
of May and June in the present year, 
one-sixth of the whole of the men of the 
regiment there stationed, besides women 
and children, have died of cholera; if 
he is aware that the barrack has been 
described as being situated in a hollow 
three hundred and sixty miles inland, 
surrounded by graveyards; if it has 
been brought under his consideration 
that the Medical Commission appointed 
a few years ago to inquire into the 
causes of the mortality in our regiments 
condemned the Secunderabad Station as 
unhealthy, and recommended that no 
regiment should remain more than three 
years in any given station; if it has 
come to his knowledge that in the year 
1868, or early in 1869, after the regi- 
ment of the 18th Hussars had been four 
years at Secunderabad, the health of the 
regiment was so bad that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Sir William Mansfield, 
ordered the regiment to Bangalore, but 
in a few weeks the order was counter- 
manded, and, as a substitute, the regi- 
ment next year was ordered out into 
tents, and all parades stopped for over 
two months; and, upon what ground of 
public expediency the 18th Hussars have 
been kept in this unhealthy station for 
now nearly seven years, notwithstanding 
the Medical Commissioners’ Report and 
Recommendation that noregiment should 
remain over three years at any station? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF, in reply, said, 
he was not aware that one-sixth of the 
whole number of men of the 18th 
Hussars, stationed at Secunderabad, be- 
sides women and children, had died of 
cholera. He was informed that the 
whole number that died was 39, in- 
cluding one woman and four children. 
The whole number of men was 386. The 
cholera made its appearance on the 25th 
of May, and was supposed to have been 
brought in by travellers. On the 23rd 
of June the regiment was perfectly 
healthy. Secunderabad was 360 miles 
from the sea. He was informed that the 
barrack was not in a hollow, but on 





sloping high ground. There were grave- 
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yards in the vicinity. The wells in the 
immediate vicinity of the graveyards 
were not used, but the men were sup- 
plied with good water from a distance. 
Evidence very unfavourable to the Se- 
cunderabad Barracks was given before 
the Royal Commission of 1863, and in 
1866 they were reported upon not very 
favourably, though he was also bound 
to say not very unfavourably. In 1869, 
however, a very much better Report was 
received ; for during the virulent cholera 
epidemic of 1868 they seem to have been 
extraordinarily healthy. He did not 


know of any Commission having re- 
ported that no regiment should remain 
more than three years in any given sta- 
tion ; but it was not at all usual for regi- 
ments in India to remain more than 
three years in any given station. 


NAVY—“GLATTON,” “THUNDERER,” 
AND “DEVASTATION.”—QUESTION. 


Dr. BREWER asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether the “ Glat- 
ton,” the ‘“‘ Thunderer,” and the ‘ De- 
vastation”’ were allowed to be built with- 
out the Board requiring the official 
designer, previous to the commencement 
of the construction of these vessels, to 
send in bona fide specifications, plans, 
drawings, and written descriptions of 
the design in all its essential parts; or 
whether the Admiralty have permitted 
that the designs in accordance with which 
these national works were undertaken 
should be confined to the breast of the 
designer alone, so that in the event 
either of his death or retirement the 
Department must remain ignorant of 
the essential points of the construction 
of such vessels, and the most import- 
ant element of safety might be withheld ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Sir, as a question 
might arise as to what are the essential 
parts of such vessels, I prefer to answer 
the Question precisely as regards the 
time when Mr. Reed left office rather 
than as regards the time when the con- 
struction of the ships was commenced. 
In the case of the Zhunderer and Devas- 
tation, the building, drawings, and de- 
tailed specifications of the hull and the 
drawings of internal arrangements were 
in the hands of the officers at Pembroke 
and Portsmouth, and formal contracts 
had been entered into for the engines in 
accordance with approved designs, be- 
fore the end of the year 1869. addi- 


Mr. Grant Duff 
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tional drawing, showing a single iron 
mast, was subsequently prepared by Mr, 
Reed’s directions, and sent to the dock- 
yards for guidance before Mr. Reed left 
office. These drawings would have been 
sufficient to complete the ship in all 
essential particulars. After he left, his 
former colleagues, who were concerned 
as well as himself in the preparation of 
the original designs, proposed to add some 
upper works amidships, by the addition 
of which the stability of the ships at 
large angles has been doubled in amount. 
In the case of the Glatton, the drawings 
showing the final arrangements of the 
upper works as she has been fitted were 
approved by Mr. Reed in February, 
1870, all the other works having been 
previously specified by him. 


INDIA—YOUNG RECRUITS. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet, GRAY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, If, seeing the 
early age at which many of our soldiers 
are sent to India, as shown by the re- 
turn of the ages of the non-commissioned 
officers and men of the 54th regiment, 
the authorities there will send as many 
as possible (of those under twenty-one 
years of age) to the hill stations to be 
there employed in industrial pursuits, 
until of an age better calculated to bear 
the effects of the Indian climate ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, the Go- 
vernment of India was quite alive to 
the expediency of sending as many young 
soldiers to the Hill Stations as the inte- 
rests of the service would permit ; but it 
would not be conducive to discipline that 
general instructions should be given to 
send to the hills all young soldiers 
arriving in India. 


PASSPORTS IN BELGIUM. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. BEACH asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, What 
is the reason that passports are required 
from passengers landing in Belgium from 
England, while none are required for 
those entering Belgium from Germany? 

Viscount ENFIELD said, according 
to official information received, travellers 
entering Belgium were not required to 
exhibit their passports unless they en- 
tered from the French frontier. But 
under present circumstances it was ad- 
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visable for all persons intending to visit 
the Continent to provide themselves with 
passports. 

Mr. BEACH asked whether it was 
not a fact that notices had been put u 
in Belgium that passports were required, 
and that Belgian officers had gone on 
board steamers to demand a sight of 
them before travellers were allowed to 
land ? 

Viscount ENFIELD said, he had 
heard rumours to that effect, but they 
were not justified in making that de- 
mand. Travellers entering by the French 
frontier were obliged to show their pass- 

rts; but not those entering direct from 

land. 


NAVY—LOSS OF THE “MEGARA.” 
QUESTION, 


Mr. MUNTZ asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, If there be any ob- 
jection to lay upon the Table a Copy of 
the register or record of the ‘‘ Megera’”’ 
when she was placed out of commission ; 
also, a Copy of the Surveys and Reports 
made by the Surveyor or Dockyard au- 
thority from the period she was put out 
of commission to the time when she 
was again commissioned for her recent 
voyage ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I do not, Sir, pre- 
cisely know the nature of the document 
which my hon. Friend calls the register 
or record of the Megara ; but with 
reference to that and the other docu- 
ments he asks for, I have to state that 
there will be no objection to give them 
the fullest publicity. I do not think, 
however, it would be advisable to pub- 
lish certain documents piecemeal without 
producing, at the same time, the Mi- 
nutes of the Lords of the Admiralty on 
those submissions. My right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Government 
has already said that a full inquiry 
will be instituted into this case, and I 
shall take care to have all the docu- 
ments prepared, so that the whole of 
the facts may be submitted to a compe- 
tent Court of Inquiry. I may add that 
Ihave given directions to the captain of 
the Megera to return home by the ordi- 
nary mail steamer, in order that the 
proceedings may not be delayed. 


ARMY—ROYAL ARTILLERY. 
QUESTION. 


Mason ARBUTHNOT asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, What steps 
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he has taken, or is about to take, in ful- 
filment of the promise made by him, 
that a complete and searching inquiry 
should be made into the organisation 
and efficiency of the various branches of 
the Royal Artillery ? 

Mr. OARDWELL said: The step I 
have taken, Sir, with regard to the Ar- 
tillery service is this—Immediately after 
the discussion in this House, I requested 
the Adjutant General to communicate 
on the subject with the Director of Ar- 
tillery and Deputy Adjutant General of 
Artillery, and be ready to discuss the 
question with me when the diminished 
pressure of Parliamentary Business shall 
enable me to devote sufficient attention 
to it. 


Manewres. 


ARMY—INDIA—GUNNERS.—QUESTION. 


Mason ARBUTHNOT asked the Se- 
eretary of State for War, From what 
source it is proposed to obtain 375 Gun- 
ners, being the difference between 303 
(the number at the depdts above twenty 
years of age, and otherwise available 
for service in India), and 678 (the num- 
ber required for India) this autumn ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said: The number 
of gunners above 20 years of age re- 
quired for service in India will be drawn 
by volunteers proportionately from each 
Brigade at home, such Brigades receiv- 
ing from the depdét an equal number of 
recruits under 20 in exchange. 


ARMY—CAMPAIGN MANGUVRES IN 
THE AUTUMN.—QUESTION, 


Mason ARBUTHNOT asked the 
Surveyor General of Ordnance, To what 
extent the Control will obtain assistance 
from the Royal Artillery on the occasion 
of the contemplated Autumn Manceuvres; 
whether assistance will be obtained from 
any other part of the Army; and, whe- 
ther it is intended that the men so bor- 
rowed shall be under the command of 
the Controller or other representative of 
the Department? He also wished to 
put this supplementary question, whe- 
ther it was to be understood that no driver 
who had not passed his drill should 
drive or have charge of a pair of horses, 
in conformity with the precedent afforded 
in the case of the 4th and 15th Regi- 
ments, in which men not dismissed from 
drill were not allowed to march to 
Wimbledon with their regiments ? 
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Sm HENRY STORKS: The Royal 
Artillery have lent 400 drivers from 
the depot as auxiliary drivers for Army 
Service Corps during the Autumn Ma- 
noeuvres, and they will also afford assis- 
tance in performing local transport duties 
in some garrisons. No other assistance 
will be required. The men lent as 
auxiliaries will be under the command 
of their own corps officers, who will 
hold the transport at the disposal of the 
Controller. With reference to the sup- 
plementary question, I decline to answer 
it without Notice. 


INDIA—GRIEVANCES OF INDIAN 
OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


Coronet NORTH asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government has 
been called to the grievances of a large 
class of Officers of the Indian Army who 
joined the Staff Corps; and, if it is the 
case that the Secretary of State for India 
sent directions that all Staff Corps Offi- 
cers, whether passed or not in the senior 
Hindustani test, who were otherwise well 
qualified for Civil or Military duties, 
should be employed, but that the Go- 
vernment of India refuse or neglect to 


employ such Officers on the Staff or in 
Regimental appointments ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government has 
not been called to the grievances of a 
large class of officers of the Indian Army 


who joined the Staff Corps. The Secre- 
tary of State has sent no directions to 
the Government of India that all Staff 
Officers, whether passed or not in the 
senior Hindustani test, who were other- 
wise well qualified for civil or military 
duties, should be employed ; but he has 
permitted the Government of India to 
employ officers who have not passed in 
such departments and positions as the 
Government of India may consider them 
fitted for. 


POLITICAL MEETINGS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether the provision of Act 
of 57 Geo. 3, c. 19, that any meeting, 
unless called by seven householders by 
a signed notice 

“for alteration of matters established in Church 
and State, or for the purpose or on the pretext of 
deliberating upon any grievance in Church and 
State, shall be deemed to be unlawful assemblies,” 
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would not justify him in prohibiting the 
meetings in Hyde Park and Trafalgar 
Square? 

Mr. BRUCE: I am not at all gur. 
prised, Sir, at my hon. Friend having 
fallen into the error into which he has 
been betrayed. This Statute of 57 Geo, 
III., c. 19, consists of two parts. The 
first 21 clauses were temporary in their 
operation, and if my hon. Friend will 
turn to the 22nd clause he will find that 
all the preceding ones, including that 
which he has quoted, are only to endure 
until a certain day in the year 1818, 
Therefore, the whole of that portion of 
the Act has been inoperative since 1818, 
The clause with regard to petitioning is 
the 23rd in that Act. 


OVERWORKED ENGINE DRIVERS, 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. A. GUEST (for Mr. Bass) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, If 
his attention has been called to the case 
of Daniel Delay, an engine driver on the 
South Eastern Railway, who, on the 22nd 
of last month, died on the foot plate of 
his engine, after being at work from 3°30 
a.m. till 10 p.m. 184 hours, with intervals 
for breakfast, dinner, and tea; and, whe- 
ther he considers such protracted hours of 
labour for drivers of locomotives on Rail- 
ways compatible with the public safety? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
I am not, Sir, able to give any informa- 
tion, or to express any opinion as to the 
case referred to in the Question of my 
hon. Friend. It has not been reported 
to the Board of Trade. The railway 
company would not be bound to report 
it, nor would they be bound to do s0 
even under the stringent provisions of 
the Railway Regulation Amendment Bill 
now under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment, as the case was not a railway 
accident. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON asked, 
Whether it is intended by the Board of 
Trade to make any further inquiry in 
reference to the case, with a view to 
protect railway servants generally from 
the recurrence of similar casualties? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESOUE: 
I will take care to inform myself as to 
the result of the coroner’s inquest in re- 
ference to the man’s death; but I can 
scarcely speak as to subsequent proceed- 
ings by the Board of Trade. The death 
was not one resulting from accident; but 
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so far as I am informéd was the death 
of a man from natural causes in the 
discharge of his duty. 


METROPOLIS—NEW ROAD BY STOREY’S 
GATE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. GOLDSMID asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government cannot now make arrange- 
ments for throwing open to the public 
during the recess the new road through 
the Park by Storey’s Gate ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE replied that the 
new road through the Park by Storey’s 
Gate had been opened for the purpose of 
accommodating certain traffic of which 
the maximum amount was well known, 
and for which provision was made when 
the road was constructed. That traffic 
was comparatively slight; but if the road 
were thrown open for the use of the ge- 
neral public, a further outlay would be 
required, which the Government did not 
for the present think it desirable to 
incur. The Government were of opinion 
that it was not desirable to deal piece- 
meal with the very important questions 
connected with the use of St. James’s 
Park and other Royal Parks by the 
people. They desired carefully to examine 
several very important questions in re- 
gard to those Parks and their relations 
to the public communications of London, 
and they had no wish to take any further 
step tending to compromise the future, 
until after a thorough examination of 
those larger questions, which were at 
present under consideration, and which 
would probably be ripe for settlement 
before Parliament was called together 
again. 


NAVY—*“ AGINCOURT” COURT 
MARTIAL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOLDSMID asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether, considering 
the evidence given at the ‘‘ Agincourt” 
Court Martial, it is his intention to make 
official inquiry into the conduct of the 
Admiral in command in giving sailing 
orders to the Fleet, which appear to have 
placed several of Her Majesty’s Ships in 
danger ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The position of the 
matter at this moment is this—That al- 
though we have before us the evidence 
given before the Court Martial in the 
reports in newspapers, we have not as 
yet got the depositions which were taken 
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at the trial, which extended over ten 
days. We are hurrying them on, and I 
believe that they will be in our hands to- 
morrow morning. Although the reports 
in the newspapers are no doubt correct, 
they do not contain the questions which 
were put, and we must not go by them. 
We must make no decision until we 
have before us the authentic depositions. 
The finding of the Court Martial was 
that the officers were guilty of negligence 
in the stranding of the Agincourt ; but, 
looking at the attendant circumstances, 
they were only severely reprimanded, 
It will naturally be the duty of the Ad- 
miralty to investigate and determine by 
some means or other what those ‘ at- 
tendant circumstances’’ are, and to take 
action upon them. 


THE LATE CONSUL GENERAL IN THE 
IONIAN ISLANDS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table any Correspondence that has passed 
between Mr. Sidney Smith Saunders, late 
Consul General in the Ionian Islands, 
and the Foreign Office, and between the 
Foreign Office and the Treasury, re- 
specting Mr. Saunders’s claim to a pen- 
sion for his services ? 

Viscount ENFIELD stated that he 
had no objection to produce the corre- 
spondence between Mr. Sidney Smith 
Saunders, late Consul General in the 
Ionian Islands, and the Foreign Office, 
respecting Mr. Saunders’s claim to a 
pension for his services. In the absence 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, how- 
ever, he was unable to say whether there 
would be any objection to the production 
of the correspondence between that De- 
partment and the Foreign Office on the 
subject. 


POLLUTION OF RIVERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DIMSDALE asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther, considering the imperfect results 
obtained by the Thames Conservancy 
Act of 1866, and the Lee Conservancy 
Act of 1868, and that the Rivers Pollu- 
tion Commission has never completed its 
labours, he is prepared to give a definite 
assurance that he will introduce a gene- 
ral measure for the prevention of the 

ollution of rivers by sewage early next 
ession ? 
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Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that if the 
measure which had passed through that 
House received the Royal Assent, this 
subject of the pollution of rivers by sew- 
age would pass into the hands of the 
Poor Law Board. It would certainly be 
one of the subjects that would be sub- 
mitted for consideration next Session. 


POST OFFICE—RATES OF POSTAGE TO 
COLON, &c.—-QUESTION. 


Mr. J. B. SMITH asked the Post- 
master General, Whether he would state 
the reasons which have induced him to 
contract with the North German Lloyd’s 
Company for the conveyance of mails to 
Colon, Puerto Cabello, &c., at the rate 
of 2s. 6d. per ounce, the rate of postage 
to the United States being 3d. per half 
ounce; and if he will inform the House 
the proposed rate of postage for letters 
weighing half an ounce conveyed by the 
North German Lloyd’s Company ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, in reply, that a 
contract had been made with the North 
German Lloyd’s Company for the con- 
veyance of mails to the above places, by 
which they would receive the sea post, 
amounting to 10d. for each letter, or 


2s. 6d. per ounce for three letters, the 
rate of postage being at present 1s. for 


every letter. If, instead of giving sub- 
sidies, the Government could make 
similar arrangements with regard to all 
letters, there would be a saving of about 
£400,000 a year. 


THE MALT DUTY.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. 0. 8. READ asked Mr. Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, If he will be good 
enough to state whether the Malt Duty 
is levied on the quantity of barley steeped 
or on the quantity of malt produced ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, the duty was 
levied on the quantity of malt, and the 
quality was arrived at by a presumption 
derived from barley. It was presumed 
that 100 bushels on the couch yielded 
814 bushels of malt, and the duty was 
imposed accordingly. 

Mr. C. 8. READ asked whether, if 
the quantity of malt was not in propor- 
tion to what had been charged, the 
maltster would not be allowed the over- 
charge ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: The hon. Gentleman has got 
to the end of my knowledge. I cannot 
answer him. 
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IRELAND — TRIAL FOR MURDER IN 
CAVAN.—QUESTION., 


Mr. LAMBERT asked the Chief Se. 
cretary for Ireland, Whether his atten. 
tion has been brought to the recent trial 
and acquittal of a man for murder in 
Cavan; and if it is the intention of Go- 
vernment to bring forward any measure 
next Session with a view of introducing 
a system of Trial by Jury in Ireland to 
enable the majority of a jury to give a 
verdict ; or of bringing forward a mea- 
sure to assimilate the Trial by Jury in 
the three kingdoms of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland on the principle of a 
majority giving a verdict ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
replied that his attention had been called 
to the case. The man was not acquitted, 
the jury having disagreed, and he was 
still awaiting his trial. He understood 
the evidence of the principal witness was 
extremely doubtful, and the disagree- 
ment of the jury therefore had not caused 
any surprise. He had nothing to add 
as to the latter part of the Question. 


IRELAND—CLERK OF THE CROWN FOR 
QUEEN’S COUNTY.—QUESTION. 


Caprain DAWSON - DAMER asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther it is true that the Clerk of the 
Crown for Queen’s County has not at- 
tended the Assizes for the last two years; 
and, if so, can he give any information 
to the House on the subject ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowse) said, in reply, 
that Clerks of the Crown in Ireland had 
power to appoint deputies. The Clerk 
of the Crown for Queen’s County had 
done so, and, so far as he had heard, no 
complaint had been made against the 
manner‘in which that gentleman had 
discharged his duties. 


MILITARY MANEUVRES BILL—[Bn 279.] 
(Mr. Secretary Cardwell, Sir Henry Kuight 
Storks.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. CARDWELL, in rising to move 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, he had been prevented by the late- 
ness of the hour when he introduced the 
Bill from making at that stage any state- 
mént either of the circumstances which 
led to the introduction of the measure or 
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with regard to its provisions. He there- 
fore considered it right he should do so 
now. Some such statement was, in his 
opinion, necessary; and, among other 
reasons, for this one—as was stated the 
other night by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli)—there existed in the minds of 
many persons some disappointment and 
perplexity in regard to the subject with 
which the Bill was intended to deal. He 
hoped that what he should have to say 
would remove both. He believed it was 
very well known to the House that in 
Prussia it had long been the custom, as 
soon as the harvest was over, to put the 
different arms of the service through a 
series of manoeuvres in order to their 
improvement in the higher branches of 
military art. The men were assembled 
under different officers, the Commander- 
in-Chief regulating the whole plan of 
operations and acting as umpire. Her 
Majesty’s Government believed the prac- 
tice in question to be most advantageous, 
and desired to introduce it into the 
British Army. It might be asked why 
the idea had never been acted upon be- 
fore, and he supposed the answer would 


be that his predecessors in Office felt 
that in this country there were difficul- 
ties to be overcome which did not exist 
in Continental countries. Her Majesty’s 
Government had now come to the con- 
clusion that the difficulties ought no 
longer to be regarded as insurmount- 


able. The difficulty arose mainly from 
the fact that while in Prussia, speaking 
generally, the military spirit was in the 
ascendency, in this country, on the other 
hand, the civil spirit was in the ascend- 
ant; and he, for one, should be very 
sorry to propose to reverse the existing 
order of things. The question to be 
solved was whether they could, consist- 
ently with British habits and institutions, 
reconcile the two principles to which he 
had referred. The Prussians on the oc- 
casion of their annual manceuvres occu- 
pied a country which was as though it 
was in a state of war. They were bil- 
leted in the villages or bivouacked in the 
open ; they carried no tents, blankets; or 
other impediments ; they had no ambu- 
lance or provision columns, and for what- 
ever carts or other vehicles were required 
for transport they made requisitions on 
the people of the districts through which 
they passed. That was to say, in Prussia 


they had a right to traverse any person’s 
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grounds, to billet in any person’s house, 
and use every person’s means of tran- 
sport for military purposes. They had 
not that power in this country; if they 
wanted to go over even unenclosed lands 
they must ask the sanction of Parliament 
in the manner he was then proposing. 
In this country an exactly opposite state 
of things obtained in time of peace, in 
other respects of scarcely less importance. 
Tents, food, fuel, water, and everything 
that was required for the accommodation 
of their soldiers must be taken to the 
troops, and what transport was wanted in 
the neighbourhood could only be obtained 
by hire and payment. If, unfortunately, 
they should be in a state of war, they 
would act as if in a foreign country, and 
requisition what they required; hence, 
if in this country this had been a dif- 
ficult question it was not because they 
could not do under similar circumstances 
what the Prussians could, but because 
English habits and institutions created 
difficulties to be overcome which did not 
exist in Prussia. Having stated the ob- 
ject of the Bill, which he hoped would 
meet the approval of the House, it would 
be necessary for him, in order to make 
the whole proceeding clear, to give a 
brief narrative of what had actually 
taken place. Early in February last 
His Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief, knowing the intentions of the Go- 
vernment, sent to him a statement from 
General Sir Hope Grant, the general 
commanding at Aldershot, to the effect 
that he proposed during the approaching 
summer to march a force of from 15,000 
to 20,000 Regular troops from Aldershot 
to the New Forest. This proposal was 
considered at a War Office meeting, and 
he would explain what the phrase ‘‘ War 
Office meeting’? meant. He did so the 
more because there was a Motion on 
the Paper touching the responsibility of 
gentlemen serving in the War Depart- 
ment. Now there ought to be no doubt 
about the responsibility of the War De- 
partment. The War Department was 
not like the Board of Admiralty, for the 
reason that there was no Board, but 
simply an Office presided over by a Se- 
cretary of State, who was alone respon- 
sible to Parliament for the conduct of 
his Department. In the last Session of 
Parliament an Act was passed providing 
that there should be two additional 
officers attached to the War Depart- 
ment, and Orders in Council were issued 
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immediately after the passing of that 
Act, defining exactly the responsibility 
attaching to the Commander-in-Chief, 
to the Surveyor General of Ordnance, 
and to the Financial Secretary, the whole 
of them being subject to the ultimate 
responsibility of the Secretary of State ; 
and he (Mr. Cardwell), occupying that 
position, was perfectly prepared to an- 
swer for anything that was either wrongly 
done or left undone in the Department. 
The House would, however, agree with 
him that there ought to be consultations 
between a civilian at the head of a mili- 
tary department and the professional 
men who carry on its executive branches 
before technical questions were decided 
by the responsible head of the Depart- 
ment. Accordingly, they were in the 
habit of holding meetings at which the 
Secretary of State for War was assisted 
by His Royal Highness the Commander- 
in-Chief, the Surveyor General, the Fi- 
nancial Secretary, the Parliamentary 
Under Secretary, and the Adjutant Ge- 
neral in the consideration of questions of 
importance, and the Permanent Under 
Secretary also assisted at the discussion, 
and kept the record of it. Well, what 
he had called a ‘‘ War Office meeting” 
was held on the 11th of March, and 
there was a discussion, in the course 
of which he opposed the proposal to 
confine the movements to Regular troops 
as being likely to defeat a great part of 
the object of the Government in de- 
termining upon holding a camp of 
manouvres. The following was the 
Minute made by the Permanent Under 
Secretary :— 


“It was decided to form a camp of 30,000 men, 
composed of Regular Troops, Militia, Yeomanry, 
and Volunteers. The time to be ‘ for sixteen 
days from about the 26th of August.’ The place 
to be ‘the neighbourhood of Aldershot, looking 
towards Portsmouth—.e., some locality conve- 
nient for Aldershot being utilized as the base of 
operations. Sir Frederick Chapman’ (the Quar- 
termaster General) ‘to go down with General 
Haines’ (the head of the Corps of Engineers) 
‘next week to look over the country and inquire 
about the land, &e., and then report.’ Committee 
appointed to consider matters of detail.” 


He would ask particular attention to 
this Minute of the War Office, merely 
because it would be perceived that after 
all the inquiries they had made, and the 
doubts which at various times they had 
had as to what the precise place of 
operations should be, Her Majesty’s 
Government by the Bill proposed to carry 
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out that Minute in its integrity. On 
the 15th of March Sir Hope Grant with- 
drew his recommendation with regard 
to the New Forest on the ground, among 
others, of the excessive heat and the 
quantity of flies that abound there during 
the summer months. But whatever else 
was intended, it certainly was not in- 
tended to postpone the movements until 
the arrival of the equinoctial gales, 
About that date the War Department 
were also informed by Sir Hope Grant 
that— 

** Colonel Loyd Lindsay has informed him ‘that 
a large area of country in Berkshire, to the west. 
ward of Reading and in the direction of Salisbury 
Plain, some sixteen miles long by five or six wide, 
is in every way adapted for encamping and ma- 
neuvring on a large scale, and that the country 
gentlemen generally as well as the farmers are 
very anxious that the troops should assemble 
and exercise in this locality when the crops are 
off the ground.’ ” 
Upon this the Quartermaster General 
and the head of the Corps of Engineers 
were sent to examine the country in 
question, and communicate with Sir 
Hope Grant on the subject. It was in- 
tended, if the first suggestion had been 
adopted, to make an attack upon the gar- 
rison at Portsmouth, and to bring the 
garrison out as to meet an advancing 
Army ; but this scheme was, to his re- 
gret, abandoned, because of difficulties 
connected with the water supply. On 
the 17th of April Sir Hope Grant re- 
ported that the farmers of Berkshire were 
very much pleased at the prospect of the 
manceuvres taking place on their lands, 
and that they would require no compen- 
sation if the manoeuvres were held after 
the harvest had been gathered in. On the 
30th of May, however, it was reported 
that the farmers would requize a distinct 
promise from the War Office that they 
should be repaid for any damage done 
by the troops—a perfectly reasonable 
request, as it seemed to him. Upon 
this Sir Hope Grant proposed that the 
troops should be put in motion from 
Aldershot as soon as it was ascertained 
that the harvest had been cleared off the 
ground. On the 10th of June they had 
another meeting at the War Office, for 
the purpose of fixing the time of holding 
the camp. It was reported to the De- 
partment that last year in the part of 
Berkshire proposed to be used for the 
purposes of the camp the harvest was 
over on the 26th of August, and in 1869 
on the 24th of the same month; and it 
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was determined to extend the time a 
little so as to meet the convenience of 
the Reserve forces. Circulars were 
accordingly issued to the Yeomanry and 
Volunteers, informing them that pro- 
bably the 9th of September would be the 
day fixed ; but the War Office determined 
to defer fixing the exact day until they 
had received further Reports from Sir 
Hope Grant. These Reports were ac- 
cordingly received on the 4th of July, 
and on the 8th they met to consider 
them. He should have to refer to them, 
and there would be no objection to pro- 
duce them. He considered that with 
regard to the three routes from Alder- 
shot to Lockinge the Reports were fa- 
vourable; but with regard to the en- 
campment at Lockinge he did not think 
it was, on the whole, practicable. But 
he did not then determine upon the site 
and plans. He desired before doing 
so to have further information as to the 
fitness of the country for the purpose. 
Sir Hope Grant had recommended the 
encampment of 30,000 men at Lockinge 
and Wantage; but he (Mr. Cardwell) 
was sorry to say he could not give his 
assent to this. They had heard a great 
deal about the Berkshire Downs; but he 
was informed as follows with regard to 
them. The Reports speak of fine open 
downs, and it was naturally supposed 
that they were uncultivated. The fact, 
however, is that, with the exception of a 
small strip along the Ridge Way, about 
600 acres at East Ilsley, and a few 
patches here and there, there is no un- 
cultivated land, the Berkshire ‘‘ downs” 
consisting of a large extent of country 
perfectly devoid of fences, but closely 
cultivated, the crops consisting of corn, 
peas, beans, turnips, &c. Lockinge was 
not, as described in the Medical Report, 
a suitable place for the encampment of a 
large body of men. The following was 
a fair summary of the Report :— 


“The position chosen is partly arable and partly 
grass, and in nearly every instance good natural 
drainage. Surface soil chalk, covered with a thin 
layer of clay ; chalk marl below chalk, and under- 
neath that again upper green sand. Shallow and 
deep wells, varying from 10 to 50 feet.” 


The village of East Hendred, which 
would form one extreme of the camp, 
was described as— 


“More or less infested with typhoid fever; its 
Wells and other sources of water are probably 
likewise affected with the fever poison,” 
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and for these reasons it was, therefore, 
discarded. 


“Wantage,” he was informed in the Medical 
Report, “lies low, and has suffered from small- 
pox; water supply tolerably pure, with a con- 
siderable quantity of lime, removable by boiling. 
In some places it is polluted by drainage, the 
water in the canal being very impure.” 


Thus far he had summarized the Report; 
but the following passage was so impor- 
tant he would read it to the House in 
extenso :— 


“On the whole, I think it admirably suited 
for an encampment; but I think, on sanitary 
grounds, it would be injudicious to mass the whole 
force of 30,000 men here, as I believe is proposed. 
I do not think the ground extensive enough in a 
sanitary point for this number of men, and the 
amount of the water supply would be severely 
tested. Again, from the peculiar course of the 
stream I think the massing of the men unde- 
sirable, as the slightest fouling above would cause 
inconvenience to the troops below.” 


[Colonel C. H. Livpsay asked who had 
made the Report.] He believed it was 
Dr. Madden, who was sent from Alder- 
shot by Sir Hope Grant. He (Mr. 
Cardwell) did not throw blame on any- 
one; but he was endeavouring to explain 
in a narrative the circumstances that led 
to the decision. On the 8th of July it 
was decided again to send the Quarter- 
master General and the head of the 
Engineer Corps to make a more complete 
examination of the country, and see 
what was the then state of affairs. They 
returned on the 24th of July, but not 
like Joshua and Caleb, full of expectation 
of aland of promise. They reported as 
follows :— 

“ We find this country open and suitable for the 
purpose. It is, however, principally arable land, 
covered at present with grain and root crops, over 
which it is out of the question to think of moving 
troops until the former crops are housed. From 
information we obtained on the spot there appears 
every probability of the harvest being unusually 
late, in which case more difficulties are likely to 
present themselves in occupying this ground than 
were anticipated when the project of moving troops 
into Berkshire on or about the 9th of September 
was first under consideration, We would here ob- 
serve that, should the autumn be wet, the encamp-~ 
ment of troops on these lands would be objection- 
able, and likely to be inconvenient to the neces- 
sary traffic. On the other hand, should the wea- 
ther be dry, no objections or inconveniences are to 
be expected from camping on these grounds.” 


He gathered from the letter which the 
hon. and gallant Member for Berkshire 
(Colonel Loyd Lindsay) had written to 
The Times that the period at which it 
would be advisable to have the encamp- 
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.that the harvest would be finished some 
time from the 10th to the 20th of 
September—that is to say, that the 
manceuvres could not be appointed to 
commence until after the 20th; but a 
Report of the Commissary since sent 
down into the country in order to ascer- 
tain the possibility of procuring trans- 
port informed him that the harvest 
would be very late this year, and would 
certainly not be concluded before the 
20th or 25th of September, and in his 
Report, dated 6th August, this gentle- 
man, Captain Milne, himself a native of 
Berkshire, says— 

“On the 4th instant I had an interview with 
Colonel Blandy, chief constable of the county, 
who confirms what I have already stated as re- 
gards the feelings of the farmers, and concurs in 
the Report I have already made as to the lateness 
of the harvest—namely, that even with favourable 
weather harvest operations will not be general for 
a week or ten days, and certainly not concluded 
before the 20th or 25th proximo.” 


He believed he had done with the 
narrative portion of his statement; but 
it was necessary to comment upon 
some particulars. On the 4th of July 


it was absolutely necessary for the 
War Office to come to a decision. 


No- 
body, he thought, would venture to 
assert that this large quantity of men 
could be encamped in the cultivated 
country till the harvest had been re- 
moved. The harvest, according to the 
most favourable vaticinations, would last 
until the 10th or 20th of September. It 
would therefore be impossible to fix an 
earlier date than the 20th for going upon 
those lands. He did not hesitate to say, 
for his own part, that nothing would 
have induced him to sanction the en- 
campment of 10,000 or 15,000 men on 
low lands in a clay country at the 
time of year beginning on the 20th of 
September, the very wettest part, he be- 
lieved, of the whole year in that part 
of the country. The War Office accord- 
ingly decided to revert to the unenclosed 
country, which he had shown to have 
been originally in contemplation. They 
had already called out the Militia, and 
given notice to the Yeomanry and Volun- 
teers, with a view of beginning opera- 
tions on the 9th of September; and he 
was not prepared to disappoint the aux- 
iliary forces of their share in the pro- 
posed manoeuvres, nor was he prepared 
to expose them to the inconveniences 
which a change of date would have oc- 
casioned. Further, he thought it would 
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have been in the highest degree eul- 
pable to fix the period of short days 
and long nights, and probable bad 
weather, for the first introduction into 
this country of this system of military 
manoeuvres. What the War Office wanted 
was to give instruction to the Regular 
forces—to combine them with the Auxi- 
liary forces—and to do so in a manner 
which would conduce to the success of 
the whole operations. To have chosen 
the period of the short days and long 
nights would have diminished very much 
the prospect of successful instruction, 
while he need not say it would not have 
been favourable to the chance of main- 
taining discipline in so large a body of 
men, considering that these various 
forces were to be assembled for the first 
time. There was also another considera- 
tion which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were, in many instances, even better 
qualified to judge of than he was. In 
that part of the country he understood 
that whenever there was a late harvest, 
farmers were desirous of getting upon 
their lands immediately the harvest was 
gathered in, with a view of making pre- 
parations for the next season. The con- 
sequence was that the military opera- 
tions would interfere with this natural 
desire on the part of the farmers, while 
upon their part they were not willing to 
let their horses for hire. All these rea- 
sons were sufficient, he thought, to in- 
duce the Government to give up the en- 
closed for the unenclosed lands. Having 
so decided, let him put the House in 
possession of what it was actually pro- 
posed to do. The same force was to be 
assembled which was originally contem- 
plated. He had a Return before him 
from the Adjutant General, in which the 
numbers that were to come were set 
down at 33,552 rank and file. They 
would perform mancuvres which he 
understood from the Adjutant General 
would be quite as beneficial to the Re- 
gular forces as any mancuvres that 
could have been practised if. the other 
site had been selected; and which, in 
the opinion of those who were respon- 
sible for the Auxiliary forces, would be 
as useful to them as any manceuvres 
that could have been performed upon 
the other site. The area to be used for 
the contemplated operations was larger 
than under the original scheme. [Mr. 
Bovverie: What is the proposed area?] 
He was not prepared to state the exact 
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extent; but the area was set forth in the 
schedules to the Bill of which he was 
about to move the second reading. The 
distance from the base of operations 
would be less. If the Lockinge plan had 
been adopted the distance from Aldershot 
would have been 40 miles; whereas, 
acording to the present design, no part 
of the area would be further than 12 
miles. The Control department, how- 
ever, would be as severely tested as it 
would have been elsewhere. On the 
part of some persons there was a dis- 
position to suppose that the whole object 
of these manoeuvres was to test the Con- 
trol department. He begged to say, 
however, that while both he and his 
right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Control department were very desirous 
that the department should be thoroughly 
tested, and that it should be proved 
whether it could discharge its duties 
satisfactorily, it was not less important 
that every branch of the service should 
be equally tested. The object of em- 
barking in these manceuvres was not 
merely to make a fine show and a good 
appearance, but the object of the Go- 
vernment was, while taking such mea- 
sures as should ensure success, to dis- 
cover also what the weak points in our 
defences were, so that these might be 
remedied in another year. He had al- 
ready stated that the Berkshire district 
was never finally adopted by the Govern- 
ment; but he was bound to admit that 
at one period he himself had acted as if 
it had been adopted. With regard to 
compulsory powers over lands, he had 
communicated exclusively with the Mem- 
bers for Berkshire, and not with the 
Members for Hampshire and Surrey, 
being, before the Report of the 24th 
of July, under the impression that 
the Lockinge plan would be the plan 
acted upon. ‘Therefore, to that extent 
he was perfectly ready to plead guilty. 
The department had not finally adopted 
the plan, but he had acted as if they 
had adopted it; that he freely acknow- 
ledged. But on the 29th of July the 
Government were obliged to decide. Up 
to that time they had expended nothing, 
and had kept the settlement of the mat- 
ter entirely in their own hands; but 
it was then only six weeks from the time 
appointed, and it was absolutely neces- 
sary to take measures. Even if with 
the fine weather now existing the har- 
vest were gathered in early enough, 
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which it undoubtedly would not be, to 
enable the troops to go to Lockinge, he 
should still feel that he was bound in 
July to decide according to the circum- 
stances of that time, and not of the cir- 
cumstances of any subsequent period. 
His duty was to consider what would 
tend most to the success of the opera- 
tions, and what would do the least amount 
of injury to cultivated lands, and give 
the least opening for large and indefinite 
claims for compensation. For if he had 
acted upon any other grounds, he might 
have laid the foundation for its being 
urged another year—‘‘ We will have no 
more of these operations on account of 
the want of success attending them,”’ or 
‘‘on account of the injury which they 
did to cultivated lands, and the enor- 
mous claims which were made for com- 
pensation in consequence.” It had been 
said repeatedly that the War Office could 
not move 30,000 men a distance of 30 
miles. There never was a greater mis- 
take in the world. If the War Office 
could do what the Prussians could do in 
taking up the local transport there would 
not be the least difficulty in moving 
troops over any specified part of the 
country. If the War Office could act as 
they would do in case of war there would 
not be the slightest difficulty about it. 
But here they were obliged to depend 
upon hiring; and under the circum- 
stances of this year the farmers were not 
disposed to lend their horses. But hon. 
Gentlemen might say—‘‘ Why have you 
not horses of your own? Why is not 
the Control department in a position to 
undertake this work for itself?” They 
heard a great deal in that House occa- 
sionally about extravagance ; but he held 
that if there was anything more extra- 
vagant than another it would be to main- 
tain such an enormous number of trans- 
port horses in time of peace. Nothing 
could be imagined which would derogate 
more from the efficiency of an Army than 
allowing the money voted by Parliament 
to be diverted into such a wrong chan- 
nel. What was wanted was the nucleus 
of a Transport force which on going 
into the country that was to be the 
theatre of war should avail itself of the 
local transport of that country and con- 
vert it to the purposes of our Army, and 
he fully believed that in the Control 
department we possessed such a nucleus. 
There were many who seemed to have 
no other object than to run down the 
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Control department. He had no parti- 
cular or personal reason to be the advo- 
cate or defender of the department. 
The department was not any creation 
of his own; it was brought into~ exist- 
ence by the right hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir John Pakington) in consequence of 
the recommendations of Lord Strath- 
nairn’s Committee. He thought it had 
been a wise step to create that depart- 
ment, and he did not shrink from any 
responsibility fairly attaching to him for 
having given it the most cordial support 
in his power; but he had never assumed 
with regard to it the credit belonging to 
his predecessors in office. It was now 
said that the department had broken 
down. ‘To that assertion, as far as his 
lights and knowledge extended, he was 
bound to give an emphatic denial. On 
the contrary, the department had been 
tried and had succeeded in the face of 
great difficulties upon the Red River Ex- 
pedition. His right hon. and gallant 
Friend the Surveyor General, to whom 
belonged the principal credit of the or- 
ganization of the department, would be 
able to defend it far better than he was 
able todo. But this he would undertake 
to say—that if the Control department 
could, by hiring, have obtained com- 
mand, at a moderate cost, of the same 
means of transport as the Prussians 
could obtain without hiring, the depart- 
ment would successfully have carried 
out all that was essential. But when, 
without the possibility of hiring, the 
Control department was expected to pro- 
vide all necessary facilities, it must be 
borne in mind that the operations would 
have borne no resemblance at all to 
those of actual warfare ; that they would 
have proved enormously expensive; and 
that they would meanwhile have been 
of little real value for the instruction 
of our troops. He would now pro- 
ceed to describe the Bill to the second 
reading of which the House was asked 
to give its sanction. It was a Bill to 
enable the Government to enter on in- 
closed land and to encamp on uninclosed 
land, Over inclosed lands the Bill took 
very small powers; but it must be 
obvious that in passing from one great 
open district to another it might be ne- 
cessary to cross some inclosed lands; 
and if the right to pass over these did 
not exist, the whole of the military ope- 
rations might be impeded. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, proposed to create a 
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Commission, consisting of the Lords 
Lieutenant and Representatives in Par. 
liament of the districts affected by these 
military operations, with power to add 
to their number, and with the sanction 
of the Commission it would be compe- 
tent for the troops to pass over those 
special portions of enclosed lands lying 
between the unenclosed tracts. The 
8rd section of the Bill, however, re- 
strained the Commission or the troops 
from entering upon, or interfering with, 
any dwelling-house, farmyard, pleasure 
garden, orchard, nursery-ground, and 
certain other places specified in that sec- 
tion. By the 6th section a Court was 
constituted to give-rapid arbitration 
where demands were made; and under 
the Bill also there were police arrange- 
ments for preventing strangers from en- 
tering upon grounds in an unauthorized 
manner and occasioning damage. These 
were the main portions of the Bill, and 
having stated them, he should at once 
resume his seat, if it were not for the 
Notice which had been placed upon the 
Paper by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Bewdley (Colonel Anson). That 
Amendment stated that the House had 
heard with regret that the autumnal 
manoeuvres in Berkshire had been aban- 
doned. He (Mr. Cardwell) had shown 
that the plan for the manoeuvres in 
Berkshire had never been finally adopted 
at all, though it had no doubt been sup- 
posed that it would be. The Bill before 
the House, moreover, extended to parts 
of Berkshire, Hants, and Surrey, so that 
it was not literally true to say that all 
the autumnal movements in Berkshire 
had been abandoned. The Resolution 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman went 
on to assert that from the Correspond- 
ence laid upon the Table, it appeared 
that a 

“ State of things exists in the War Office highly 
detrimental to the efficiency of the service from 
the difficulty of fixing responsibility on any one 
individual in the event of any breakdown in our 
military system.” 


He had already answered that by stating 
that the responsibility for any break- 
down rested upon the Secretary of State 
for War, and that he did not seek in 
the smallest degree to relieve himself 
from his proper share of any responsi- 
bility. If a Vote of Censure were to be 
brought forward upon this subject it 
must be directed against the Secretary 
of State; there could be no mistake 
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about that, and the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman need not therefore have the 
smallest difficulty in fixing the responsi- 
bility upon the proper person. Last year 
an Order in Council was laid upon the 
Table, in pursuance of the requirements 
of the statute, defining the duties of the 
several authorities at the War Office, 
and any person objecting to the manner 
in which these functions were divided 
ought rather to have urged his objec- 
tions at that period than to have brought 
them forward now in the shape of a Vote 
of Censure. He took upon himself the 
full responsibility of the decision which 
had been arrived at, believing it to be 
for the good of the public service. If 
he had decided otherwise, and adhered 
to the Lockinge plan, probably some 
critic would have been as ready as the 
hon. and gallant Member now to come 
forward with a hostile Motion. Such a 
Motion he should have found it far 
more difficult to meet. He certainly 
should not wish that anybody who 
might be disposed to move a Vote of 
Censure should have it in his power 
to say—‘‘In the face of the Medical 
Report, and of the advice of military 
men as to other lands, you persisted in 
encamping your men upon a clay soil at 
the time of the equinox, and by doing 
so you incurred enormous expense and 
a liability to compensation the extent of 
which it is impossible to foresee.’ He 
believed this Bill would enable the au- 
thorities to carry into effect one of the 
greatest military improvements ever 
adopted in this country—namely, the 
imitation of the great Prussian autumnal 
manceuvres with a force of 30,000 men, 
in a portion of the country and at a time 
affording a reasonable hope that the 
movements would be attended with suc- 
cess. If such were the results it would 
doubtless lead to a desire to renew the 
operations in future years, and thus to 
keep up a practice which more almost 
than anything else would tend to pro- 
mote the real efficiency of the Army of 
this country. On these grounds he re- 
spectfully recommended the Bill to the 
favourable consideration of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
—‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Cardwell.) 


Coronet ANSON said, he thought it 
a somewhat novel practice that an elabo- 
rate answer should be given by antici- 
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ation to a Motion which had still to be 

rought before the House; but he sin- 
cerely hoped that the House at last had 
got to the bottom of the knowledge of 
the Secretary of State for War on the 
causes of the failure of the Berkshire 
manoeuvres. The right hon. Gentleman 
had dwelt on a variety of subjects, among 
others the different positions which the 
Prussian and the British Armies occupied 
in respect of these autumn manceuvres. 
But the difference between the positions 
of the two Armies in this respect was well 
known before these autumnal manceuvres 
were undertaken, and it was quite clear 
that considerations of that kind had no 
influence in putting a stop to these 
manoeuvres in Berkshire. A great many 
reasons had been given for the failyre 
since the first Question was answered 
which he himself addressed to the right 
hon. Gentleman at the beginning of 
August. Even the reasons just ad- 
vanced, however, were not altogether 
satisfactory, especially as the documents 
from which the right hon. Gentleman 
had freely quoted were not before the 
House. He must remind the right hon. 
Gentleman of the cause which he origin- 
ally assigned—the lateness of the har- 
vest; no other reason was then ad- 
vanced, and even after the able speech 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Berkshire (Colonel Loyd Lindsay), the 
same answer continued to be given. The 
responsibility for this statement was 
thrown almost entirely upon the Report 
of the Quartermaster General. In the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self— 

“He submitted with great deference that the 
Government were bound to take the opinion of 


the Quartermaster General upon a subject of this 
kind.” 


But the Quartermaster General never 
gave any opinion of that kind; in fact, 
his references to the harvest were very 
slight indeed, though his observations 
on the probable lateness of the harvest, 
and on the effects of the wet weather 
upon the clayey soil, were greatly mag- 
nified and their importance exaggerated 
in the Minute made upon them by the 
Surveyor General of Ordnance. That 
probable late harvest was at once trans- 
formed into an unprecedentedly late 
harvest by the Surveyor General, who 
then refers to the fact that in some places 
the corn was quite green. Anybody, how- 
ever, who read that Minute attentively 
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could see at a glance where the shoe 

inched, and that the real cause of the 
hecakdiows was the want of transport. 
It was originally proposed to concentrate 
the whole force at Aldershot, and to send 
out columns of such strength as the 
transport available would allow; but on 
the 28th of July the Quartermaster, 
assuming that the operations would be 
held in Berkshire, drew up another 
scheme in order to reduce by one-third 
the amount of transports that would be 
required. That scheme was laid before 
a War Office meeting, but was not con- 
sidered satisfactory, and the Quarter- 
master then drew up another scheme re- 
ducing the transports to one-third of his 
original proposal. Whether it was the 
inability to provide the transport or the 
unwillingness to find the money to pay 
for it, it was clear that the failure of 
the Berkshire campaign was owing to 
the want of transport. The military 
manoeuvres had been made entirely sub- 
ordinate to the present capabilities of 
transport of the Control department, 
instead of the resources at the command 
of the Control department being raised 
to the necessities of the occasion—raised 
to the necessities of the military situa- 
tion. <A worse state of things could not 
exist. Universal regret had been ex- 
pressed by all classes, and by persons of 
all shades of political opinion, at the 
abandonment of these long-talked of 
mancuvres. Virtually they were aban- 
doned, a march or two out of Aldershot 
over well-known ground being a very 
different thing from that which was to 
have taken place. The public knew the 
great advantage that the Prussian Army 
had derived from the carrying out of 
such measures, and saw that there was 
a great increase in our Army Estimates. 
After that enormous sum had been ex- 
pended in trying to improve the state of 
our Army, and the expectations raised 
in the minds of the public, he thought 
that every one would agree with him in 
thinking that the first part of his Motion 
was not uncalled for. It was absurd to 
suppose—even if the harvest could not 
be got in before the 9th of September— 
that the English Army would be afraid 
to go under canvas at the end of Septem- 
ber, and as to the wet weather, he need 
only remind the House that in the Red 
River Expedition, which occupied be- 
tween 90 and 100 days, there was for 45 
days a continuous downpour of rain, 
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and during that time there was not a 
single sick man in the expeditionary 
force. With respect to the question of 
responsibility, which was much more 
important, he appealed to the common 
sense of the merest civilian whether, 
when an officer had been selected to com- 
mand troops in such manceuvres, he 
ought not to be left to make himself ac- 
quainted with the country and to carry 
out his instructions. If that plan were 
adopted any defect could be at once dis- 
covered, and it would be known who 
was responsible. In the Report of the 
Committee which had inquired into the 
conduct of business in the War Depart- 
ment, Lord Northbrook stated that there 
was too great a tendency both in the 
Horse Guards and the War Office to 
centralization, in matters of detail, and 
pointed out the necessity for each person 
having a sharply-defined sphere of ac- 
tion. Had there been carried out what 
he now suggested the War Office would 
still have retained their constitutional 
check over the military authorities. The 
Secretary for War would have been 
supremely responsible in his office ; but 
he would have had simple arrangements 
and he would have shown a reasonable 
confidence in the men who had to carry 
out the operations that were proposed. 
Instead of that the Quartermaster Gene- 
ral reported to Sir Edward Lugard, the 
Permanent Under Secretary of the War 
Office, who was appointed to superintend 
the general conduct of business there. 
Had it ever occurred to any hon. Mem- 
ber to consider the position in which 
this state of things had placed Sir 
Hope Grant, who was to command these 
manoeuvres ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that Sir Hope 
Grant was not appointed te the com- 
mand. 

Cotonet ANSON said, he assumed 
that Sir Hope Grant would have com- 
manded, from the reference which was 
made to him in the Quartermaster’s 
Report. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that Sir Hope 
Grant was referred to as being the 
Lieutenant General in command of the 
forces at Aldershot, and in that capacity 
he reported to the Secretary of State; 
but if the hon. and gallant Member 
wished for further information, he could 
tell him that the proposal was for Sir 
Hope Grant to command a Division ; but 
the whole of the mancouvres were to 
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be under the command of His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief. 

LOoNEL ANSON said, he did not re- 
gard it as important who was to com- 
mand; but he contended that the Quarter- 
master ought to have reported to the 
General to whom the command was in- 
trusted, and not to an official at the War 
Office who had no defined position. Upon 
that Report the Surveyor General of 
Ordnance wrote a Minute in which he 
dealt with military matters that were not 
within his department. This raised the 
important question whether the Surveyor 
General ought to have a seat in this 
House, since the fact of his having a 
seat appeared to give him so great an 
influence at the War Office that his opi- 
nion was taken without reference to the 
nilitary authorities. Reverting to the 
question of responsibility, he defied any 
hon. Member to lay his finger on any 
person who was responsible for the failure 
of these autumn manoeuvres, or would 
have been responsible for the break- 
down of these manceuvres, if the original 
plan had been persevered with, and 
anything had gone wrong after they had 
commenced. The Secretary for War 
had made use of the fiction that he and 
he alone was responsible ; but that only 
showed that the House ought carefully 
to see that all questions were so dealt 
with as to make subordinates responsible 
for anything that went wrong. It was 
a fiction to say that the Secretary for 
War was responsible, for any exposure 
of the shortcomings of a department 
affected its head, and the decision was 
held to involve the fate of the Ministry, 
so that party warfare was entered into, 
and such a matter could not be dealt 
with in the proper way, the Secretary of 
State being the only person whom there 
was not the means of punishing. He 
needed no excuse for bringing the mat- 
ter before the House at the present 
time ; but if he did need one he had it 
in the words of the First Minister of the 
Crown, who recently said it was only by 
crucial cases that valuable information 
could be obtained respecting the working 
of the system, or that errors in the future 
could be prevented. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member concluded by moving his 
Amendment. 

Coronen LOYD LINDSAY, in se- 
conding the Amendment, said, that 
When it was announced by his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
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lans for the autumn 
erkshire, which had 
been under consideration during four 
months, were to be abandoned for the 
reasons which were given—namely, the 
lateness of the harvest and the difficulty 
of obtaining local transport—he ven- 
tured to move the adjournment of the 
House, and to state that in his opinion the 
reasons assigned were inadequate, and 
that the real cause was the insufficiency 
or inefficiency of the Control, and that 
this inefficiency disclosed a state of 
affairs most alarming for the very ex- 
istence of our Army. He did not retreat 
at all from that statement. The common 
sense of the country, as shown by letters 
and articles in the Press, had entirely 
extinguished the reasons assigned by 
the Government as childish. It was 
never understood that the troops were 
to be encamped on arable land, but on 
grass; and if anything more was wanted 
it would be found in the statement which 
he now made to the House—namely, 
that the War Office had taken no steps 
to inquire from the proprietors or far- 
mers as to the state of the harvest in 
Berkshire, or as to the willingness of 
the farmers to lend transport to the 
troops—an inquiry they would certainly 
have adopted had they been candidly 
anxious to acquire a knowledge of the 
truth. Had these reasons been valid, 
which he denied, a delay of a week 
would have set them right; but other 
reasons were given, as unsound as the 
first. They were, the uncertainty of the 
weather at the end of September, and 
the difficulty of postponing the calling 
out of the Militia. With respect to the 
Militia, most of the men were those who 
would be engaged in harvest work, and 
the delay would have been a positive 
advantage to them. He felt bound to 
do the Inspector of Reserve Forces the 
justice to say—though he had not the 
information from him, and had not even 
spoken to him on the subject, he had it 
on the best authority—that he was per- 
fectly ready to postpone the calling out 
of the Militia until after that period if 
desired to do so. As regarded the un- 
certainty of the weather, why it was 
always uncertain in this country, and 
therefore the excuses about the equi- 
noctial gales appeared futile. The right 
hon. Gentleman now brought forward 
other and new reasons, such as typhus 
fever at Hendred, and the lowness of 
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Wantage. Now, Wantage was just 200 
feet above London, and a most healthy 
town. It had never been in contempla- 
tion to encamp 30,000 men in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wantage and Lockinge, 
for every day’s march was laid out from 
the time the men were to begin to leave 
Aldershot. But he wished to consider 
the alternative plan of operations to that 
which was proposed in Berkshire. The 
alternative plan was a camp of instruc- 
tion on the heath land of Chobham and 
Woolmer, being distant just 12 miles 
from Aldershot. Now, they all knew 
that the heath land was very limited in 
extent. It was very well suited to field 
days and operations which might be de- 
scribed under the head of tactics. Every 
mile of it was familiar to officers and 
men, and he had no doubt that every 
one, save the junior ensigns, could pre- 
dict the precise movement which would 
take place. It was said by the War 
Office—none but a civilian would have 
ventured to say so—that these opera- 
tions on the heath land at Aldershot 
would be precisely similar to those con- 
templated in Berkshire. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, it was not 
asserted that the mancuvres would be 
He had absolute au- 


exactly the same. 
thority for stating that they would be as 
useful to the troops as those which were 
intended for Berkshire would have been. 

CotoneL LOYD LINDSAY said, any- 
body who knew the difference between 
tactics and strategy would not venture 


upon that assertion. That which would 
be done at Aldershot and Chobham would 
be a costly and expensive field day, where 
manoeuvres would be carried out which 
might be described under the name of 
tactics, which were operations where the 
opposing parties were within sight of 
one another, or, at all events, where 
they knew the precise position and situ- 
ation of each other—very useful instruc- 
tion, no doubt, but differing from the 
operations which were contemplated in 
Berkshire, and which were to have been 
of another and higher character, and 
might more properly be described under 
the head of strategy, or feeling for the 
enemy. In this latter case the capacity 
of all persons and branches of the ser- 
vice would have been tried and tested— 
the generals, for instance, carefully feel- 
ing their way through an unknown 
country, and taking all the necessary 
precautions, the infantry officers com- 
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manding regiments, or detachments on 
outpost duty, making proper disposition 
for the safety of the Army whose front 
they were covering—reporting the same 
in writing to their chiefs—the enter. 
prising cavalry officer making a recon- 
naisance of 20 or 25 miles to ascertain 
the actual force and position of the 
enemy. Again, the various branches of 
the military administration, the Trans- 
port Service, the Commissariat, and the 
Store department, would be severely 
tested and tried at 40 miles from their 
base of operations. It was impossible 
to test their capabilities at a distance of 
only 12 miles, because if anything went 
wrong it was easy enough for an orderly 
to gallop back to have it all set right. 
Now, if the War Office had elected to 
have this first year’s operations on the 
heath land near Aldershot, no one would 
have said a word; but the ground for 
complaint lay in this fact—that they 
undertook to do a great deal more, and 
having made it thoroughly known that 
the Berkshire campaign was to come 
off, they suddenly, after four months’ 
preparation, collapsed, and gave the 
most ridiculous reasons for the break- 
down. It was not too much to say 
that the Government had offended the 
country and humiliated the Army by 
this display of weakness and incapa- 
city ; they had brought upon the Army 
and the country a sense of humilia- 
tion, which would not be forgotten or 
forgiven; and this failure came at a 
time when the Government, in the 
most self-confident manner, had under- 
taken to pull to pieces and re-construct 
the whole of our Army system. ‘To say 
the least, it was far from reassuring to 
the public generally, who began to sus- 
pect that in Army affairs Hier Majesty’s 
Government did not display absolute 
wisdom. During the last two years 
the Control had been established, and 
brought into what was called working 
order, but there was a grave suspicion 
that the Control was inefficient and 
insufficient. The operations of the au- 
tumn were looked forward to as an occa- 
sion when these suspicions might be 
dispelled, for it was thought if the Con- 
trol could transport 30,000 men and feed 
them at a distance of 40 miles it was 
pretty good evidence that the system 
was not unsound. But the fact was that 
the Control had, during the last three 
months, been laughing at the very idea 
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of being put to this test, and its officers 
had said that the Minister of War was 
under a feeble delusion when he sup- 
posed that this 40 mile march could ever 
take place; and, finally, that which the 
subordinates had said out-of-doors had 
been repeated by their Chief in his 
Minute before the House. The Con- 
troller General said the plans for the 
proposed operations had been submitted 
to him for his consideration, and that 
under the circumstances, having con- 
sidered them, he recommended that the 
extended operations should not be under- 
taken—in short, he advised that his own 
Department should not be put to so severe 
atrial as moving 30,000 men 40 miles 
from home. Now, he wanted to point out 
to the House what it was that the Control 
was asked to do in the way of transport, 
and to inquire whether it was so very 
tremendous in its difficulty. According 
to General Ellice’s plan the force was to 
be separated into two armies, equally 
divided. The southern Army, coming 
from Aldershot, was to meet the northern 
Army, which was to be brought up by 
train. The bulk of the northern Army 
had, therefore, its transport conveyed by 
canal and by railway, by both which lines 
there was great facility of communication 
to Aldershot. Transport, therefore, was 
only required for 20,000 men. Now, 
estimating 8 tons as the usual allowance 
of baggage to a regiment, and counting 
48 regiments as making up the 20,000 
men, it came to something under 400 
tons weight of baggage to be removed 
—not avery enormous amount either. 
During the late French and German 
War the society with which he (Colonel 
Lindsay) was connected moved through 
districts disturbed and broken by war 
no less than 900 tons of goods. The 
400 tons of regimental baggage would 
have to be moved day by day, and es- 
timating a waggon and three horses for 
every ton and a-half of baggage, it 
came to 300 waggons. Now, paying 
handsomely for a waggon and three 
horses at £1 per day, it amounted to the 
sum of £300 per day, or £4,200 for 14 
days. Wasit, therefore, wise to collapse 
for that sum? Was it wise to become 


ridiculous before Europe for twice that. 


sum? Would it not have been worth 
while, considering how liberal the 
farmers had been to Government, to 
have been liberal to them, and paid 
them even more handsomely than he had 
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stated? But were the farmers ever even 
asked whether they would lend their 
horses and waggons? From inquiries 
he had made amongst the landowners 
and farmers of 36 parishes in Berkshire, 
it would seem that no official ques- 
tions had been asked them as to whether 
their crops would be off the land, or 
whether they could provide horses and 
waggons in sufficient number for the 
transport of stores at the time mentioned. 
The farmers throughout the district were 
ready to give all the assistance they 
could, and he believed they would not 
ask for more compensation than as busi- 
ness men they would be entitled to. It 
was said that the manoeuvres at Alder- 
shot, Chobham, and Woolmer, would be 
as useful because they would be as ex- 
tended, and at the same time much nearer 
for transport ; but before accepting this, 
let the House examine General Ellice’s 
plan of campaign, which he was bound to 
say was an admirable one. It commenced 
at Hazeley Heath, south of the Kennet, 
and terminated at Drayton, two miles 
from the Thames, a distance of 35 miles, 
every bit of which the soldiers had ob- 
tained leave and liberty to move over. 
The Duke of Cambridge had said in 
‘another place ”— 

‘In truth the officers of the British Army are 
exposed to enormous difficulties. We have never 
been allowed to collect large bodies of troops to- 
gether, as is constantly done upon the Continent ; 
and though theory may be very well in its way, it is 
valueless unless combined with opportunities for 
practice. It is much more difficult in this coun- 
try to carry out combined movements of troops, 
such as take place upon the Continent, than your 


Lordships generally may imagine.’—[3 Hansard, 
ecv. 761.] 


Now here was the opportunity. The 
Berkshire farmers had placed it in the 
hands of the Government, and the right 
hon. Gentleman had deliberately thrown 
it away. He (Colonel Loyd Lindsay) 
supposed the Government would not 
repeat the assertion that the movements 
on the heath land would be as extended 
as those proposed by General Ellice. 
Where would they find heath land in 
Hampshire 35 mileslong? Before con- 
cluding, he wished to say a few words 
about the Control, which, in his opinion, 
was in a most unsound and unworkable 
state. The Control gathered under its 
government the most incongruous ele- 
ments and the most widely-separated 
duties. The Ordnance Store depart- 
ments, the Commissariat, which included 
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the Transport; the Purveyor, or Medi- 
cal Commissariat; and the Barrack de- 
partment—all these departments were 
administered by Control officers; and 
the House would hardly believe it pos- 
sible, but such was the case, that officers 
who had been all their lives accustomed 
to commissariat or transport duties were 
called upon to take charge of and issue 
ordnance stores of the most technical and 
complicated character. Officers who knew 
all about beef and pork were called upon 
to exercise the control duties over shot, 
shell, powder, fuses, and all the things 
belonging to the complicated condition of 
our Artillery forces. The result was the 
usual word of command of these gentle- 
men to their subordinates was, ‘‘ Take 
action,’”’ which meant, ‘‘ You do the work 
and I’ll sign my name.” This state of 
things might work tolerably well when 
they had good non-commissioned officers ; 
but what would happen in the time of 
war, or what would happen in Berkshire, 
40 miles from Aldershot ? There was but 
one opinion with regard to the Control, 
,and that was, that it could not continue 
as now constituted. It was reported that 
one of the most trusted officers in the 
Control had stated that the personne of 
the establishment was too small, and 
must be increased 50 per cent; but 
before this was done a thorough in- 
quiry should be made, especially as 
regarded striking off from the establish- 
ment all that which related to the 
Ordnance Store branch, which belonged 
much more properly to the artillery. 
Another great improvement, in his opi- 
nion, would arise from attaching to regi- 
ments a certain amount of transport 
service, which would render regiments 
practically independent of the Control, 
andenable them to move their regimental 
baggage without constantly sending re- 
quisitions for the smallest article of trans- 
port. Some of the regimental officers 
might be instructed in the business of 
the transport service, which would add 
to their general efficiency and usefulness 
as officers. The waggons and horses 
need not always be moved at each change 
of quarters, but might be handed over 
from one regiment to another on such oc- 
casions. The fault of the Control was 
that it was assuming to itself too many 
incongruous duties, and was grasping at 
the exercise of power which it was un- 
able to wield. Without having any wish 
to carp, or to make any political capital 
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out of this lamentable breakdown of the 
War Office, he yet thought it his duty to 
point out to the House that the state of 
affairs disclosed was most alarming for 
the safety of our Army, and most dis- 
creditable to a practical nation, who were 
paying £16,000,000 a-year for an Army 
which was so ill-governed by civilians at 
the War Office taking upon themselves 
executive functions, as not to be able to 
do the commonest duty when called upon, 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “'That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House has heard with regret that the 
autumnal mancuvres in Berkshire have been 
abandoned, and, in the opinion of this House, it 
appears from the Correspondence iaid upon the 
Table on that subject, and on the manceuvres to 
be undertaken elsewhere to which this Bill re- 
lates, that a state of things exists in the War 
Office highly detrimental to the efficiency of the 
Service from the difficulty of fixing responsibility 
on any one individual in the event of any break 
down in our Military system,”—(Colonel Anson,) 


— instead thereof. 
Sm HENRY STORKS said, the 


hon. and gallant Member for Dungannon 
(Colonel Stuart Knox), whom he was 
sorry not to see in his place that night, 
had on two occasions applied two dif- 
ferent designations to him. On the first 
occasion—during the altercations, for he 
really could not call them the debates, on 
the Army Bill — the hon. and gallant 
Member did him the honour to describe 
him as the destroying angel. He told him 
he had destroyed their connection with 
the Ionian Islands, that he had destroyed 
the public reputation of a Governor of 
Jamaica, and that he was then engaged 
in destroying the British Army. On an- 
other occasion the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman described him as the “ accused 
party.” Well, there was a zreat tumble 
down from being a destroying angel to 
becoming an ‘‘accused party ;’’ but it 
appeared to him from what he had heard 
that evening, that the two hon. and gallant 
Gentlemen who had spoken that night 
considered that at the present moment 
he was a combination of both those cha- 
racters. It was very clear that an im- 
pression had existed in the public mind 
and in the Press, as well as among hon. 


‘Members of that House, that there was 


some mystery, some secret, about the 
Berkshire manoeuvres, which the War 
Office preferred to conceal — that there 
had been some arriére pensée. He trusted, 
however, that the statement made by 
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his right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for War that night had gone far 
to dissipate that impression. All he (Sir 
Henry Storks) could say was, in all sin- 
cerity and truth, that the only reason 
these manceuvres were not to be carried 
out in the manner originally proposed 
was that which had been assigned from 
the first—namely, that the harvest would 
not be gathered in in time. This must 
be a sufficient reason to any reasonable 
person. He was sure that there was no 
member of the military profession, and, 
he should think, very few Members of 
that House, who would not say that it 
would be a very inconvenient, not to say 
dangerous thing, in a country where the 
crops were on the ground, to carry on 
military operations with a force that was 
not highly disciplined. It must be re- 
membered that the force in question 
would not be all Regulars, many would 
be Volunteers, Militia, and Yeomanry. 
And not only would the movements be 
hampered by the corn on the ground, 
but the bill for compensation would be 
a very heavy one if the manceuvres were 
carried out as originally contemplated. 
He wished, however, to point out that 
practically the same manoeuvres would 
be carried out in the neighbourhood of 
Aldershot as were contemplated in Berk- 
shire. 380,000 men could be assembled 
there in different bodies to be manceuvred 
against each other, and a certain portion 
of the 16 days would be devoted to 
the instruction practised in the Prussian 
Army. Outpost duty, camp duty, and 
other things essential to military life 
would be practically learnt; and, in short, 
he had no reason to suppose that there 
would be any difference whatever, either 
in the character or the extent of the 
mancuvres. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Bewdley (Colonel Anson) had 
referred to his (Sir Henry Storks) Me- 
morandum on the proposals of the Quar- 
termaster General and the Inspector 
General of Fortifications ; but the Secre- 
tary of State for War had clearly ex- 
plained the circumstances under which 
that Memorandum had been written. 
The hon. and gallant Member had sup- 
ported the view taken by ‘‘One Who 
Knows the War Office,” in a letter to 
The Times, that the whole responsibility 
and control should be directly under the 
officer who is to command the forces; 
but that was precisely what had been 
done in this case, The Duke of Cam- 
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bridge was to be the Commander-in- 
Chief, and the subject was considered 
ata War Office Council, composed of the 
Secretary for War, the Commander-in- 
Chief, the Under Secretary for War, the 
Permanent Under Secretary, the Adju- 
tant General, the Surveyor General of 
Ordnance, and the Financial Secre- 
tary. The Permanent Under Secretary, 
Sir Edward Lugard, acted as Secretary, 
and the officers who made the Reports 
in question naturally addressed them to 
the Secretary from whom they received 
their instructions. The Memorandum he 
had made on the Reports he was pre- 
pared to stand by, and the suggestion 
that the manceuvres might be postponed 
had been disposed of by the Secretary 
of State for War. Upon this point, how- 
ever, he might add that it would have 
been very inconvenient for the Yeomanry 
to assemble later. Another thing to be 
considered was the long nights. They 
all knew that in camping out long nights 
were an element of danger, and what 
would be the effect upon young troops, 
most of whom had never been in camp 
before. As it was not desired to test 
the constitutions of our forces, much less 
to disgust young soldiers with camp life, 
but simply to instruct, the season was 
an important element in the matter. 
Some noble critics in ‘‘ another place” 
had ridiculed his allusion to the equi- 
noctial gales, and it had been said 
that it might have been comprehensible 
if the troops had been going to sea. He 
did not know whether those who thought 
his reference absurd had ever passed 
a night under canvas in a ploughed field, 
with a strong gale on, and the rain 
pouring down; but he ventured to say 
that if they had they would never wish 
to pass another. Whatif the time of 
meeting had been postponed, and bad 
weather had set in, followed by sickness 
in the camp, and perhaps by the enemy 
which has already knocked once at our 
doors, the cholera; what would every- 
body have said ? Would there have been 
any end to the Questions on the Notice 
Paper of this House in reference to that 
subject, and should we not have been told 
on all sides that the arrangements of the 
camp at Berkshire showed nothing but 
the utmost imbecility and helplessness on 
the part of the authorities? Well, he 
thought he was quite right in alluding 
to these circumstances and to the possi- 
bility of bad weather, The hon, and 
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gallant Member for Berkshire (Colonel 
Loyd Lindsay) had stated that no in- 
quiries had been made in the county 
respecting transport, but he held in his 
hand a Report made by a very expe- 
rienced officer who was commissioned 
to make inquiries on this point, and who 
wrote— 

“T hasten to’tell you that, from all I can learn, 
we may expect very little transport assistance. 
The farmers say that, even with the most favour- 
able weather, the harvest will not be over till the 
25th September, so that no horses can be spared 
till then, and there is a great objection to hiring 


horses for military purposes out of their own 
county.” 


CoroneL LOYD LINDSAY said, he 
should like to know who the farmers 
were that were applied to ? 

Str HENRY STORKS said, he did 
not know whether he might not be able 
to afford his hon. and gallant Friend the 
information. 

CotoneL LOYD LINDSAY said, he 
knew that no inquiries had been made 
among the farmers on the committee of 
the 36 parishes. 

Srr HENRY STORKS said, the gen- 
tleman who made that report was a 
Berkshire man and a Transport offi- 
cer. There was no difficulty in supply- 
One of the great diffi- 


ing the troops. 
culties was in conveying the baggage, 
the impedimenta, so to speak, of English 


troops. There was no analogy between 
the circumstances of a time of peace and 
those of a time of war. What would 
be difficult now would be done with 
facility during war. For instance, if he 
wanted fuel in time of war he would 
simply cut down the trees and burn 
them, but that could not be done now; 
he was obliged to carry every pound of 
fuel for 30,000 men. The fuel required 
for 10,000 men for four days amounted 
to 60 tons. Again, as to forage. If he 
could forage he should go down to the 
pleasant meadows of Berkshire in time 
of war and help himself, and not be at 
the expense of carrying hay. Then as 
to meat, he should now be obliged to 
take dead beasts, because an Act of Par- 
liament would prevent him from march- 
ing living cattle along with him as might 
otherwise be done. He merely men- 
tioned these things to illustrate the dif- 
ferent arrangements necessary in time 
of peace and in time of war. If they 
intended to carry out the Prussian sys- 
tem as it was carried out in Prussia, the 
first thing to do was to Prussianize the 
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country and also to Prussianize our 
Army. For the autumn manoeuvres in 
Prussia no tents of any kind were taken ; 
the officers were allowed 60 Ib weight 
of baggage, but the men only took their 
knapsacks ; there were no field hospital 
arrangements ; each man was limited to 
about five rounds of ammunition per 
diem ; while fuel, forage, and other 
articles were obtained by contract or by 
requisition. That he gathered from a 
Memorandum of the Prussian milit 

attaché in this country. Here, on the 
other hand, they had to carry tents, 
camp equipage, ammunition, water, fuel, 
food, forage, horse rugs, cooking uten- 
sils, entrenching tools, and many other 
things. It had been said that the Control 
system had collapsed. He contended 
that it had not collapsed, but had given 
satisfaction everywhere when it had been 
tried. [.4 laugh.] The hon. Gentleman 
might laugh, but he should be happy to 
test the matter by the opinion of general 
officers. It was very easy to criticise 
and very agreeable to criticise in a 
hostile spirit ; but would hon. Gentlemen 
allow him respectfully to ask them to 
say honestly whether they had had suffi- 
cient experience as to the supply of an 
Army? Had they ever looked closely 
into the Control system? had they ever 
read ‘‘the regulations?” [‘ Yes!”’] 
The hon. and gallant Member for 
Bewdley (Colonel Anson) might have 
read them; but he should think the 
general run of Members of that House, 
and particularly of those who criticised 
so much, had not done so. Under any 
system they would find people more or 
less intelligent, and people who often 
made small mistakes ; but they were not 
to condemn a system on that account. 
He asked hon. Gentlemen to be good 
enough to name the failures of the Con- 
trol system. It had given every satis- 
faction in Ireland. During the last two 
years Ireland had been in a very anxious 
state; they had Fenian disturbances there 
some 18 months ago; troops in flying 
columns were sent in every direction, 
quarters were taken up, supplies sent; 
and he had every reason to believe that 
the general officers commanding the 
Army had not experienced a single lapse 
or want on the part of the Control de- 
partment. The Red River Expedition 
was said indeed to be a very small affair; 
but it was attended with great diffi- 
| culties, which were overcome with great 
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tience and resource; and he believed 
the Control officers did their duty on 
that occasion. Last year the noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho) wrote several letters to the news- 
papers, which were afterwards printed 
in a book. One of his chapters was de- 
yoted to the Control system, and he pointed 
out how it had broken down. Now, 
he thought that was rather ungracious. 
[Lord Excxo said, he had pointed out 
its wrong principle.] Well, last year a 
letter was sent from the Council of the 
National Rifle Association conveying to 
the Secretary of State for War their 
thanks for the kind assistance given 
them by him on the occasion of the late 
Wimbledon meeting, as well as on other 
occasions, and that letter wound up by 
stating that ‘‘nothing could be more 
satisfactory than the manner in which 
the arrangements made by the Control 
department were carried out.” This 


year also another letter was received 
from the same Association requesting 
the Secretary of State to accept their 
thanks, and to allow them to record, 
through the War Office, their sense of 
the assistance afforded them by the 


various branches of the War Department, 
and especially by the Control depart- 
ment, whose representative at Wimble- 
don was indefatigable in his exertions 
to carry out the wishes of the Council, 
and contributed to secure the success of 
the meeting. At Wimbledon, then, at any 
rate, the Control department had done its 
duty. But there was no doubt the Con- 
trol department was unpopular ; and one 
cause, and perhaps the primary cause of 
its unpopularity, wasits name. He was 
sorry for it; but there was nothing from 
which Englishmen shrunk so much as 
from ‘‘control.”” The very name of it 
stank in the nostrils of the true Briton, 
just as many a law-abiding man hated 
apoliceman. He therefore thought the 
name ‘‘ Control’? was unfortunate. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Droitwich (Sir John Pakington) would 
recollect the early struggles and diffi- 
culties they had in connection with those 
matters. At first the civil element took 
alarm, and declared that there was to 
be no adequate check, no adequate con- 
stitutional control over the Army. At 
length that difficulty was got over. But 
in a short time the military element in 
turn took alarm, fearing that there 
would be every attempt on the part of 
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civilians to get the control and command 
of the Army, and of everything belong- 
ing to it. That notion, however, had 
been to a considerable extent dispelled. 
The real reason why the Control depart- 
ment was so unpopular and was not 
liked was because too many interests 
were touched ; and probably its control 
over expenditure, and its desire to see 
that the sums voted by Parliament were 
properly applied, had a good deal to do 
with its unpopularity. They had been 
accused of centralization; but if there 
was one thing that the Secretary of State 
desired to do it was really to decentralize. 
He (Sir Henry Storks) maintained that for 
supply services the general officer should 
have to do with a direct agent, who 
should be held directly responsible, and 
that the responsibility should not be 
filtered through the military staff offi- 
cers. The officers of the Control de- 
partment felt much aggrieved that it 
should be said the department had col- 
lapsed, that they had not done their 
duty, and that they should, in fact, be 
held up to the public as men not up to 
their work. All he could state was that 
he had received the most valuable assist- 
ance fromthem. Their duties were very 
serious and important, and he had met 
from those officers nothing but goodwill, 
zeal, and intelligence. He did not say 
the system was perfect ; nothing human 
was so; nor that it had not defects which 
should be remedied. But it was too bad 
to condemn the department without trial 
and without a hearing. On a former 
night the hon. and gallant Member for 
Berkshire (Colonel Loyd Lindsay) ex- 
pressed his regret that the direction and 
control of the Army were placed in civil 
hands, and warned his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Cardwell) lest he should become 
the scapegoat of others, lest he should 
find our Army as the Emperor of the 
French found his; and the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman went on to speak 
of his right hon. Friend as receiving 
from those about him false statements, 
and then communicating them to that 
House. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber had almost repeated the same re- 
marks that evening. Now, he begged 
to tell the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
that he and his Colleagues associated 
with him in the administration of the 
Army repelled those observations in the 
strongest terms which he was permitted 
to use by the Rules of that House.. He 
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denied those assertions on the part of his 
Colleagues and himself. They had given 
the Secretary of State honest informa- 
tion and advice according to the best of 
their ability; and in their respective 
situations and stations they held them- 
selves responsible for that information 
and advice. 

Sm LAWRENCE PALK said, a ge- 
neral feeling existed that not only was 
the Army inefficient in numbers but in- 
efficient in discipline for the require- 
ments of the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman had availed himself of the 
public feeling to introduce a Bill for the 
re-organization of the Army. The pub- 
lic had looked on with interest and as- 
tonishment, but did not feel that confi- 
dence in the measure which the right hon. 
Gentleman felt in himself. Early in the 
Session the right hon. Gentleman began to 
think of an extraordinary revolution and 
reform in the Army, by amalgamating 
and bringing together in one body 30,000 
men of allarms. On the 10th of March 


he decided upon forming a camp of 30,000 
men of the Regulars and the Reserve, 
and the idea was that the camp should 
be in the neighbourhood of Portsmouth. 


Officers were sent down to make a survey 
of the locality, and then it was discovered 
that there was no supply of water, but 
that there were plenty of New Forest 
flies. It was then determined that the 
meeting should take place in Berkshire, 
but it was suddenly discovered that the 
harvest would be exceptionally late— 
that the time of assembling the troops 
must be delayed, and that rain and the 
equinoctial gales might be expected. He 
had listened with pain and surprise to 
the long and elaborate and vain excuses 
made at the commencement of that even- 
ing by the Secretary of State, and he 
thought it would have been much better 
to acknowledge the utter breakdown of 
all the different departments of which 
the Secretary of State for War was the 
responsible head. What had occurred 
in this case tended to humiliate this 
country in the eyes of foreign nations. 
He submitted that the Government had 
no right thus to imperil the honour of 
the country, or to make the deficiencies 
of our military organization so manifest 
to the world. He considered that the 
greatest blame attached to the right hon. 
Gentleman for devising a plan unless he 
could be certain of carrying it out. It 


was his duty to have guarded against. 
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the possibility of failure, for what the 
country wanted was to see by experience 
that it had an Army which was adequate 
and efficient for the services which might 
at any moment be required from it. The 
right hon. Gentleman was now going to 
take the troops some 12 miles from 
Aldershot, but the proposed manceuvres 
could not be regarded as any satis- 
factory test of our military system. The 
country did not ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man for this assemblage of troops. It was 
his own idea. After voting the largest 
peace Estimates ever submitted to the 
House, hon. Members would have to go 
before their constituents and tell them 
that, notwithstanding all their protracted 
discussions upon Army re-organization, 
and the enormous demands upon the 
tax-payers, the scheme had failed, and 
the want of water and the prospect of 
the equinoctial gales had prevented the 
movement of 30,000 men 30 miles. In 
the year 1826 Mr. Canning brought down 
a Message from the King requesting that 
an Army of 5,000 men should be sent to 
Spain; that was on the 12th December. 
The House voted the necessary supplies ; 
the men were sent from Deptford on the 
15th, and the first detachment was landed 
in the Tagus on Christmas Day. That 
Army was accompanied by artillery and 
everything that was necessary to render 
it efficient. He asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether they could now send 
5,000 men to the Tagus in this way? 
Str HARRY VERNEY said, he was 
of opinion that the statements of the 
Secretary of State for War and of the 
Controller General would be considered 
satisfactory by the country. For himself, 
he did not very much lament the fact 
that the Berkshire campaign had been 
allowed to drop, because he believed 
that, even if it had been carried out suc- 
cessfully, it would not have done much 
to train our forces. The manceuvres 
would no doubt have been interesting; 
but his conviction was that the only way 
to render the Army efficient was to divide 
the country into military districts, to 
have in each district a division of the 
Army with all the appliances necessary 
for war, and to make the general officer 
commanding in the district responsible 
for the completeness and efficiency of 
the force. If ever an invasion in this 
country were attempted it would not be 
by one Power, but by a combination 
of naval and military Powers, and at- 
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tacks would be made simultaneously upon 
several parts of our coast. We ought, 
therefore, to be prepared in every part of 
the country. He believed that what was 
now proposed would be about as useful 
as the intended operations in Berkshire 
for making the Army efficient. No doubt 
it would cost something to keep up the 
different corps d’armée which he had 
recommended, but that expense would 
be a cheap insurance of the inestimable 
property that might be captured or 
destroyed by an invading force in this 
country. 

Lorp ELCHO said, as late Chairman 
of the National Rifle Association, he was 
anxious to make a few remarks as to the 
statement of the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Surveyor General that the 
War Office had received letters of thanks 
from the Association for the assistance 
the Control department had rendered at 
the two last Wimbledon meetings. The 
Surveyor General had quoted those 
letters as if they established the great 
efficiency of the Control department ; but 
similar letters of thanks had been ad- 
dressed by the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion to the Admiralty, to the Home 
Office, and to the police, and it only 
showed how short of arguments the Sur- 
veyor General must be when he brought 
forward such matter as this. It was 
really childish to quote such letters as 
evidence of what the Control department 
could do. All that the Control depart- 
ment had done had been to lend 2,000 
Volunteers a sufficient quantity of tents 
and of camp equipage; they did not 
feed, or light, or warm the troops. 
Further than this these stores, if he 
(Lord Elcho) were not greatly misin- 
formed, instead of being conveyed to 
the camp by the 800 horses appertaining 
to the Army Service Corps, had been 
brought there, under a contract, by 
Messrs. Pickford and Co., who had been 
paid out of the funds of the Association. 
The Motion of his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Anson) resolved itself 
into two parts, the first being that which 
related to the Berkshire manceuvres, and 
the second that which referred to the 
Control department. He (Lord Elcho) 
could fully appreciate the spirit in which 
the Secretary of State for War contrived 
these manceuvres. Although the system 
of forming camps of instruction in time 
of — had been adopted in Austria 
and Prussia 42 years ago, it was only in 
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the present year that our Government 
had entertained the idea for the first 
time. He must confess that he was glad 
to some extent that the proposal to 
establish the camp in Berkshire had 
fallen through, because he thought that 
failure might be more. useful than suc- 
cess. It was better that we should have 
a Battle of Dorking in time of peace 
rather than in time of war. The main 
point to be ascertained was the cause of 
the failure, and to apply the knowledge 
that might be acquired in investigating 
the subject in such a way as to prevent 
the recurrence of such breakdowns in our 
Army system. Our French neighbours 
were in the habit of distinguishing 
between ‘‘la vérité vraie” and ‘la vérité 
officielle,”’ and he could not help pointing 
to the difficulty that had been encoun- 
tered in endeavouring to get at “ la 
vérité vraie et absolue”’ with reference to 
the reasons that had prevented the Berk- 
shire camp from being formed. In the 
first place, the House had been informed 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War that it had never 
been decided to form the camp at all; 
then the Surveyor General had stated 
that the intention to hold it had been 
abandoned on account of the difficulty in 
obtaining sufficient local transport ; then 
the Under Secretary for War (Lord 
Northbrook), in ‘‘ another place,” had ex- 
plained that the camp could not be held 
in consequence of the lateness of the 
harvest, and on account of the length of 
time that it would be necessary to keep 
the Militia out; and, finally, they were 
told by the Secretary of State for War 
that the camp could not be held because 
of the equinoctial gales. As to the 
lateness of the harvest, having arrived 
that morning from Berkshire, he (Lord 
Elcho) could state that that county was 
covered in all directions with golden corn 
in perfect condition for reaping—he had 
brought some ears so ripe that the grain 
would not remain in them—and the only 
green crops were root crops, which were 
likely to continue green long after 
the autumn campaign. With the hot 
weather we now had it was probable 
that the crops would be off the ground 
at a very early period. As regarded 
local transport, his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Loyd Lindsay) had said 
that there would be no difficulty in 
getting waggons for £1 a day, and a 
Mr. Wrag, of 279, Whitechapel Road, 
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had offered to lend 50 horses for 20 days 
for £314, or about 6s. 6d. a-day. 

Sir HENRY STORKS said, that he 
had sent three times to Mr. Wrag on 
the subject, but had received no response 
from him. 

Lorp ELCHOsaid, that Colonel Shake- 
speare of the Volunteer Artillery had ob- 
tained horses from Mr. Wrag for the 
purpose of horsing his artillery at a very 
moderate price. With regard to keep- 
ing the Militia out longer than was at 
first contemplated, that would be of 
great benefit to that force. Asregarded 
the time of year, if the Regulars and 
the Volunteers were not fit to go under 
canvas for a few days after the 20th of 
September, the sooner they gave up the 
military business the better. What had 
been said as to the equinoctial gales had 
been received, if not with laughter, 
still with a smile, and a shrug of the 
shoulders. Why, even if everything 


had gone on smoothly, and the camp had 
been held at the time originally fixed 
upon by the Government, he had reason 
to suppose the Regulars would not have 
reached the camping ground until the 
15th of September, and they would 
therefore have been compelled, by the 


right hon. Gentleman’s own showing, to 
undergo the rigours of the equinoctial 
gales. The Secretary of State had, 
however, suffered ‘‘la vérité vraie”’ to 
break out in his recent speech, and the 
real reason why the camp had not been 
formed was the cost that would have 
had to be incurred in hiring means of 
transport. Messrs. Pickford had asked 
£90,000 for furnishing the necessary 
transport, and that demand had fright- 
ened the Control department, who there- 
upon had said that the affair must not 
take place. It was a great pity that the 
right hon. Gentleman, instead of beating 
about the bush and laying the blame of 
the breakdown upon the equinoctial 
gales, the Militia, and the lateness of the 
season, had not boldly said that the 
Control department had not sufficient 
acquaintance with the farmers to avail 
themselves of the local means of trans- 
port, and that he did not like to ask 
Parliament for the large sum that 
would be necessary in order to carry 
out the proposal. It must be remem- 
bered that the Control department would 
have had to supply only half to the 
Berkshire Camp that it would have 
to supply in the case of actual war- 
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fare, when it would have to undertake 
the transport of munitions of war as well 
as food, fuel, forage, &c. But could not 
the transport be considerably reduced? 
He maintained that an injustice had been 
done to the British Army in the com- 
parison of the amount of baggage of the 
English and Prussian Armies; because 
the quantity carried in the English Army 
was not the fault of the soldiers and 
officers but of the Commander, who had 
power to regulate the matter. Officers 
who were willing to ‘‘rough it” in the 
Highlands or in South Africa, would 
willingly submit to a curtailment of their 
luxuries for a time if they were told that 
it was necessary that they should submit 
to the inconvenience. Again, why had 
the soldiers had waterproof sheets given 
them when they might easily procure 
straw? This was like keeping our sol- 
diers in cotton. The subject of the aban- 
donment of the Berkshire campaign had 
been animadverted upon by the Liberal 
Press, and nothing could be stronger to 
show how deep were the feelings of 
depair inspired by the conduct of the 
Government in military affairs than the 
language of one of the special organs of 
the Government in the Liberal Press, 
The Daily News said that the abandon- 
ment of the plan was a measure caleu- 
lated to do a great deal of harm, and to 
render Army Reform almost nugatory— 
and that it was a great mistake. He 
could only hope that those feelings would 
be dispelled by the explanations of to- 
night, although the only satisfactory 
explanation was that of expense, and if 
it had been given earlier much trouble 
would have been saved. The most im- 
portant part of this question was the con- 
stitution of the Control department, 
Admitting for the sake of argument that 
that department had not failed on 
this occasion, and that it never had; 
that it had succeeded in Ireland and at 
Wimbledon, and had done well whatever 
it had been called upon to do; he still 
contended, as he did in the letters that 
had been quoted, not that it had failed 
—for he had never said or implied that— 
but that its constitution was faulty, and 
that when it was tested it must fail, pos- 
sibly in time of peace, certainly in time 
of war. The Secretary of State for War 
had said the Control department was n0 
child of his, but was the offspring of the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Droitwich (Sir John Pakington), and 
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that it was established to carry into effect 
the recommendations of Lord Strath- 
nairn’s Committee. But he (Lord Elcho) 
disputed that. The department as it 
existed was not what was recommended 
by Lord Strathnairn’s Committee ; when 
the Secretary of State came into office he 
put it upon a different footing. Only 
the other night a noble Earl (the Earl 
of Longford), who was formerly Under 
Secretary of State for War, said he did 
not now recognize Control as it existed 
in his time, and as it was intended to be. 
Regarding the latter part of the Resolu- 
tion before the House as the more im- 

rtant, he (Lord Elcho) thought it 
Potter to discuss the question of the con- 
stitution of the department on the Re- 
solution than todo so in Supply. As he 
stated in his letters, Lord Strathnairn’s 
Committee recommended the separation 
of supply from transport, and that there 
should be a responsible officer at the 
head of each department. But the Sur- 


veyor General was responsible for both 
down to the minutest details; and if 
one man in acentury had knowledge, 
energy, and strength to perform the 
duties of the office in time of peace, he 
would infallibly break down in time of 


war, when it was ‘‘too late” to avoid 
disaster. 

Sir HENRY STORKS said, the two 
departments were divided, and there 
was a head to each responsible to him, 
although he answered for both depart- 
ments in the House. 

Lorp ELCHO said, nevertheless, it 
was not intended that there should be 
such an office as that held by the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman; the prin- 
ciple of concentration was carried further 
in that office than it was in any Army in 
the world, and, as he showed last year, 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord Har- 
dinge had said such a system must 
infallibly break down. It was avowedly 
founded on the French system of inten- 
dance; but in that there was separation 
of transport from supply, of forage, fuel, 
and the like from munitions of war, of 
the Artillery and of the Engineers; and 
although it was so far less likely than 
ours to break down, yet it failed equally 
in the short but victorious campaign of 
1859, and in the more disastrous cam- 
paign of last year. One of the most 
practical authorities in this country, Sir 
William Power, who was at the head of 
the Transport and Commissariat under 
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both systems, in his evidence before the 
Abyssinian Committee said that our cen- 
tralization put more upon one depart- 
ment than it was compelled to perform, 
that he could not conceive it working in 
time of peace, and that it must break 
down in war, which was a bad time for 
revision. The view was corroborated in 
a letter of Mr. Fonblanque, late Deputy 
Controller, published in The Daily Tele- 
graph. With reference to stores, it was 
pointed out, in a pamphlet written by 
Sir Edward Sullivan, that, under the 
system of Control, financing had been 
pursued in preparing the Estimates, that 
they were reduced to improve the ba- 
lance-sheets, and that, when a stress 
came, they were raised to higher 
amounts than had been reached be- 
fore. The Government would have done 
well if, when they found their own 
officers doubted the efficiency of the 
French system, they had simply copied 
the Prussian system, which, at all events, 
had succeeded where the French system 
had failed. He wished to say a word 
with reference to the position of the 
Surveyor General in the War Office 
hierarchy. An Order in Council had 
been published clearly defining his 
duties, and it showed that he was re- 
sponsible for the purveying and carry- 
ing of all stores; and it certainly would 
not be inferred from the Order in Coun- 
cil, as now appeared from his Minute, 
that he would be called upon to give an 
opinion with reference to military ma- 
neeuvres, which would have been sup- 
posed to be wholly beyond his province. 
It was clearly laid down by Orders in 
Council that the Commander-in-Chief 
should be responsible for discipline, mili- 
tary education, the training and enlisting 
of men, and strategic information, and 
that the Surveyor General should be re- 
sponsible for the providing of all manner 
of stores, for issuing them, and for exer- 
cising a control over expenditure. It 
was his duty and also that of the Finan- 
cial Secretary to render such other ad- 
vice and assistance as might be required 
by the Secretary of State for War. He 
(Lord Elcho) hoped the Secretary for 
War would not think that any hon. 
Members on that side of the House were 
actuated by a petty feeling of rejoicing 
at the failure of the War Department in 
regard to these manoeuvres, though he 
(Lord Elcho) was at a loss to understand 
how they could expect to succeed in this 
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branch of Army organization after they 
had failed in every other. This Berk- 


shire failure, after so much pomp and 
parade and big talk, had tended to 
humiliate the War Department in the 
public estimation ; but it would not be 
wholly without profit if it induced hon. 
Members to regard questions of this sort 
from a national and not a party point of 


view. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON : Sir, after 
the astute manner in which the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite has referred to 
the fact of the Control system having 
been originated by me, I am sure the 
House will feel that I have a fair right 
to offer some few observations on the 
subject. In doing so I cannot refrain 
from alluding to the great disappoint- 
ment occasioned by the abandonment of 
these intended Berkshire manoeuvres ; 
and here I must tender my sincere con- 
dolence to my right hon. Friend and his 
associates at the War Office upon the 
recent change of weather; because I 
think the main reason they alleged for 
the abandonment of the manoeuvres in 
Berkshire was the unpleasant wet wea- 
ther and the probable lateness of the 
harvest, and I now hear of nothing from 
that county but remarks on the heat of 
the weather and the rapid progress of 
harvest. If my right hon. Friend were 
to transport himself to Berkshire, in 
order to obtain evidence on that point, 
he would doubtless find, as my noble 
Friend (Lord Elcho) remarked, ‘ the 
Berkshire corn fields ripe with the glow 
of harvest.”” Whatever reasons may be 
assigned for not carrying out the ma- 
noeuvres, it is clear that the lateness of 
harvest cannot now be pleaded as one of 
them. In the course of the present Ses- 
sion we have had a great deal of criti- 
cism and attack upon the military policy 
of the Government; but amidst all that 
attack and all that criticism, there has 
been one point of constant praise and 
approbation, and that is the intention 
announced at the beginning of the Ses- 
sion by my right hon. Friend, to carry 
out these Berkshire manceuvres. Why 
has that not been done? As I have 
already shown, it is quite evident that 
the late harvest cannot be assigned as 
the reason. What, then, can be the 
reason? Am I at all guilty of unfair- 
ness when I say my belief is that the 
real reason is a financial one? I believe 
the real truth to be that the Govern- 
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ment, finding that these manceuvres 
would entail mere expense than th 
had supposed, determined to abridge 
the whole arrangement, and so my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Cardwell) tells us this 
evening that the carrying out of these 
manceuvres in Berkshire was never finally 
decided upon. But did not my right 
hon. Friend, by intimation to the Berk- 
shire Members, or some other course, 
lead the county, as well as this House 
and the country at large, to believe 
that those manoeuvres were to be car- 
ried into effect? [Mr. Carpwet: I 
said it was my own impression.] It was 
certainly believed throughout the country 
that the manwuvres were to take place; 
and now it is made known that they will 
not be carried out, what is the result ? 
Sudden collapse and disappointment, 
without sufficient explanation. Do let 
us have the truth in this matter. Is it 
a question of money or not? From the 
very day the lateness of the harvest was 
mentioned by the right hon. Gentleman 
the sun has continued to shine. There- 
fore that reason disappears; and I ven- 
ture to assert that before the 9th of 
September there will be no corn on the 
ground in the county of Berkshire to 
prevent the complete execution of the 
original design of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. Well, Sir, unless he can give 
us some better reason than any we have 
heard from him yet, I cannot refrain 
from appealing to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and asking whether it is even 
now too late to haye these manoeuvres 
in Berkshire. The reason I would 
strongly urge that question upon the 
consideration of the right hon. Gentle- 
man is that the Control sysiem has been 
subjected to so much criticism during 
the present discussion. The right hon. 
Gentleman is quite correct when he says 
that I instituted the Control system at 
the time I had the honour of holdin 
the office which he now so ably fills. 
instituted that system because, judging 
by the best information within my reach, 
I believed it was one which would con- 
tribute to the efficiency of the Army, 
and also tend to diminish expenditure. 
Those were the two main grounds on 
which the Control system was adopted. 
We are now told that the system has 
broken down. It has been severely 
attacked by my noble Friend who has 
just addressed the House. For my part 
do not presume to say whether it 
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has broken down or not; I only state 
the reasons and motives which led me 
to establish it. Any Minister who ven- 
tures to make so important a change 
of course incurs considerable risk and 
responsibility, for a new plan may be- 
come a failure, and all he can do is 
to do his best, judging by the circum- 
stances under which he acts. At the 
time I established the Control system I 
had good reason to believe that it would 
considerably conduce to the efficiency of 
the Army. If it has not done so, I 
would be the first man to say—‘“‘ Give it 
up.” The noble Lord the Member for 
Haddingtonshire thinks that whenever 
it is tried it must fail. I doubt that; 
but if it is a defective system, I have no 
desire to say that it should be continued. 
Therefore, my first wish is that the sys- 
tem should be fairly tried and tested ; 
and I believe it would have that fair 
trial if these Berkshire mancuvres were 
carried out, as we should then be able 
to judge whether in a march of 40 miles 
by 30,000 men the Control system would 
be efficient. The new plan of ma- 
neuvres near Aldershot will not fur- 
nish a satisfactory test of the system. 


My right hon. Friend stated that it 
would be extravagant to keep up in 
time of peace a large number of horses 
equal to our requirements in time of 


war. That is an opinion from which I 
believe no one would dissent; and in 
regard to these manceuvres, as we must 
depend upon local assistance wherever 
the Army is encamped, there is no rea- 


son to doubt that such assistance may: 


be obtained in the county of Berkshire 
at the present moment. Looking to the 
interests of the Army, I think it is a 
great misfortune that there should be 
such differences of opinion as have been 
expressed to-night on the subject of the 
Control system, and while admitting 
that it is far from popular with the offi- 
cers of the Army, I do feel anxious that, 
at all events, its worth should have a 
thorough trial. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cardwell) 
could not with justice be blamed for 
having been unable a week before to 
foresee that the weather would change on 
the 31st of July, and not carry out its 
threat of proving one of the wettest 
summers on record. And, accordingly, 
he (Mr. W. Fowler) was not prepared 
to join in a Vote of Want of Confidence. 
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At the same time, he thought it one of 
the most extraordinary features in their 
political system that men were selected 
and placed at the heads of great profes- 
sions like the Army and Navy for which 
they had received no previous training 
whatever. What would be said, for in- 
stance, if the hon. Member for Warring- 
ton (Mr. Rylands) were made Lord 
Chancellor? It would be said that it 
was a preposterous appointment, and 
the hon. Gentleman himself would pro- 
bably be the first to admit his ignorance 
of law. But the heads of the Army 
and Navy — professions in the present 
day quite as difficult and complicated as 
the legal profession—were selected upon 
principles diametrically opposite. Be- 
cause a right hon. Gentleman had made 
an excellent administrator at the Poor 
Law Board he was removed and placed 
at the head of the Admiralty. No wonder 
that blunders and waste of money oc- 
curred under such a system. No man 
would be taken from the Army or Navy 
and put at the head of a great mercan- 
tile business, yet a man was taken from 
mercantile life and put at the head of 
the Army or Navy. He could only sup- 
pose “at this course of action was sup- 
ported for party reasons by both sides 
of the House. But they would never get 
rid of all their sources of trouble until 
this practical absurdity was banished 
from their political system. 

Cotonet C. H. LINDSAY said, he did 
not think Her Majesty’s Government 
need be in any way surprised at the re- 
vival of this subject, and he felt sure 
that the House must, on reflection, fully 
comprehend that, although it might 
seem a question of little or no import- 
ance at the first blush—and that after 
the discussion which his hon. and gal- 
lant Relative (Colonel Loyd Lindsay) 
had ventured to raise a few even- 
ings ago, in reference to the policy of 
the Government, upon the Berkshire 
encampment —it must look upon the 
effect of that policy with a considerable 
amount of disapproval. The question 
which the Amendment of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Bewdley (Colonel 
Anson) had raised, had been already, 
and more than once, discussed in “an- 
other place,” and with some degree of 
warmth ; and if one might judge from 
the sentiments that were expressed on 
those occasions, the position in which 
the British Army had been placed was 
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serious and humiliating. It appeared 
to him that the remarks which were 
made by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Berkshire were an unanswerable 
exposé of the inability of the Govern- 
ment to deal with the Army of England 
in such a manner as the guardians of its 
honour and prestige were bound to ob- 
serve as responsible Ministers of the 
Crown. And he thought it was a very 
poor earnest for the future when they re- 
flected that upon the very first oppor- 
tunity they had had of, as it were, taking 
stock of theirArmy, and endeavouring to 
test the result of that re-construction and 
reform of which they had heard so much 
for the last two or three years, the 
machine was unable to work at the mo- 
ment when it wasrequired ; thatthe steam 
could not be got up, and that, therefore, 
the power of progression was now at a 
standstill, owing to the reactionary drag- 
chain of departmental confusion; and 
when they considered the cause of this 
paralysis, it was almost ludicrous to find 
what it was, or what it seemed to be. 
But it was, nevertheless, a fact, and it 
came to this—that the supplies and re- 
quirements for 30,000 men on the line 
of march, and in manceuvre from Alder- 
shot to Wantage, could not be trans- 
ported or guaranteed by the Control 
department of the Army. Now, the 
abandonment of the intended operations 
on the downs of Berkshire, and the 
change of tactics, might seem to be in- 
significant, and paltry reasons for so 
much apparent alarm and discontent; 
and it might seem to those who did not 
understand these matters to be unneces- 
sary and ungracious. But this appa- 
rently trifling change of plan was by 
no means a small matter; it was, in 
reality, calculated to tarnish the future 
character of their Army, and prejudice it 
in the opinion of the world; and it was 
for that reason, as well as for other rea- 
sons, that they considered it their duty 
to question the policy of the Govern- 
ment in reference to their Army admi- 
nistration. No doubt a simple change of 
plan and position from the border of 
one county to the border of a neigh- 
bouring county might appear to non- 
military Members, and the unreflect- 
ing public, as reasonable and of no 
moment, should the will and pleasure 
of the authorities so decide. Such an 
arrangement might be no more thought 
of than the change of route on the line 
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of march from one point to another—an 
incident which must happen, and had 
constantly happened, on active service— 
and fully understood and approved. But 
when the Army had been made the 
great political idol and question of the 
day, and had in its proposed reform 
attracted the attention of the whole 
country for so many months; when such 
exertions had been made by the Govern- 
ment with a view to its entire reform 
and re-organization, for the purpose of 
putting it into thorough repair, and 
raising it, as it was asserted, to the 
highest standard of efficiency ; when it 
had been repeatedly declared by the 
Government, in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, to be more efficient and ready for 
any emergency than it ever was before— 
a declaration which they were bound to 
respect, but by no means to credit, until 
they knew more than they did—-when 
they were assured that all its depart- 
mental arrangements were in complete 
order and so elastic as to be easily and 
readily expanded; and when the country 
had been educated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for War, 
into a conviction that all was serene, all 
was reality, and that everything that had 
been done was very good, and ready to 
be blended into one harmonious whole— 
they had a right to comment upon, and 
inquire into, so sudden and mysterious 
an abandonment of an experiment which 
had never been tried, and which, in- 
dependent of the valuable instruction 
which it would impart to officers and 
men, was mainly intended to test the 
condition of their military machinery 
when put into motion for practical pur- 
poses. Now, it must be borne in mind 
that there had been no sudden emer- 
gency to strain their capabilities, by call- 
ing upon them at a moment’s notice. It 
must be borne in mind that they were 
living in piping times of peace and 
plenty, in a country rich and rare in 
every requirement for the wants of 20 
armies of 30,000 men; that four or five 
months had elapsed since the operations 
on the downs of Berkshire were con- 
templated, and to all intents and pur- 
poses decided upon and planned; that 
the actual scene for carrying on these 
operations had been fixed, as far as the 
Secretary of State for War was con- 
cerned ; that the farmers of no less than 
36 parishes in the district had—not as the 
right hon. Gentleman had said—been 
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“anxious” for the troops to come over 
their lands; but had, from feelings of 
patriotism, come forward with the in- 
tention of co-operating and assisting in 
évery possible manner, and engaged to 
provide local transport as far as they 
could—and when he said he must remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that local 
transport could by no means meet the 
requirements of such a force as 30,000 
men, it would, of course, supply a por- 
tion; but the Control would have to 
look elsewhere for transport ; that these 
farmers had formed themselves into a 
committee for the purpose of giving 
effect, by their resolutions, to their wishes 
and intentions—a committee which, in 
the first instance, had the respect, and 
received that acknowledgment from the 
War Office to which so important a body 
of men were entitled —he said, when 
all these facts were borne in mind to, 
without the slightest communication 
with that committee of farmers, sud- 
denly abandon an experiment which 
would have fully tested the working 
machinery of the Army Control, and to 
adopt a position of a totally different 
and inadequate character, was not only 
uncourteous towards the Berkshire far- 
mers, but evincing a sign of depart- 
mental weakness. He thought it right 
to mention that he had been in personal 
communication with the farmers in ques- 
tion, having attended the adjourned and 
last meeting at Wantage last week ; and 
he would, with the permission of the 
House, read a few lines of the Chair- 
man’s speech on that occasion, which 
was to the following effect, and, indeed, 
in the following words. He said— 
“That those present would remember what 
took place at the former meeting. Inthe mean- 
time it appeared that a discussion had been raised 
in both Houses of Parliament, and, by that morn- 
ing’s papers, in the House of Lords, Lord Over- 
stone had addressed the House on the subject. 
The statement which his Lordship made with 
respect to the harvest was quite true, and it was also 
true that Lord Overstone had asked him whether 
he had received any communication either from 
the War Office or the [lorse Guards, and he had 
been taken quite by surprise. In the House of Com- 
mons Colonel Loyd Lindsay said, ‘ Immediately 
that I heard this, I asked the farmers, and other 
persons in Berkshire, whether any communication 
had been received by them from the Secretary of 
State for War, asking them whether the harvest 
was in such a state as to prevent the movement of 
troops.’ Not a single syllable had they heard.” 


Mr. SPEAKER said, it was out of 
Order to read from the newspapers what 
had taken place in a former debate. 
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Coronet C. H. LINDSAY said, he 
would not read any more; but the feel- 
ing that was expressed by the Chairman, 
and agreed to by the Committee, was 
that of disappointment, and, at the same 
time, annoyance, that they had not, under 
the circumstances, been treated with 
proper courtesy. Now, he had it from 
the best authority—namely, the Chair- 
man of the Farmers’ Committee, that 
they had never retracted from their in- 
tentions, expressed by resolution some 
four months ago, that they would co- 
operate in every possible way, and pro- 
vide transport, and that they were pre- 
pared to do so when the troops came, 
notwithstanding the threatened lateness 
of the harvest; and also that the Reports 
which had been laid on the Table and 
circulated, upon which the abandonment 
of the operations in Berkshire were 
based, were not framed upon any com- 
munication or information received from 
him or his.committee. He (Colonel C. H. 
Lindsay) considered, therefore, that the 
abandonment of the Berkshire encamp- 
ment involved considerations of a grave 
character, because it disclosed nothing 
more nor less than a breakdown of the 
mainspring of an Army—the collapse 
of the Control. Now, what did that seem 
to mean to the public and to the world? 
It had given an unmistakable impres- 
sion that after the millions that were 
to be spent on the Army this year, they 
could not move 30,000 men three days’ 
march straight on end from head-quar- 
ters. Now, the House of Commons and 
the British public might not altogether 
understand what this mysterious insti- 
tution the Control department meant. It 
was the life and soul of an Army, be- 
cause without its immediate application 
it could not exist—that was, it could not 
be put in motion without the risk of 
physical disaster. The Control depart- 
ment, upon its existing system, had a 
wide signification, for it was the centre, 
as it were, of a vast expanse. It was 
the point @appui, from which and to 
which the arteries—if he might so call 
them—of its life and reality ebbed and 
flowed, and gave food and vitality to the 
power of accomplishing great results. 
It was the responsible agent of a vast 
estate of the realm, possessed by the na- 
tion for the protection of its honour. It 
was responsible for the food of an Army 
—for its medical requirements, for its 
immediate and rapid supply of reserve 
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ammunition, for its camp equipage—and, 
in short, for everything that was essential 
to the complete efficiency of an Army in 
motion and in the field before an enemy, 
and in an enemy’s country; and if it 
failed in meeting those paramount de- 
mands upon it, it would render the finest 
and bravest Army in the world nothing 
more nor less than a useless excrescence. 
He did not say that the right hon. and 
gallant General the Surveyor Gene- 
ral of Ordnance was not fully pre- 
pared, as far as he was concerned, to 
meet his responsibilities and wishes: he 
did not say that his machinery was not 
in perfect order and ready for immediate 
expansion; but, for some unexplained 
reason or other, he could not—or, at 
least, he did not—put it in motion when 
an opportunity was given to him to test 
the quality of the great work over which 
he presided. It mattered not whether 
the causes of the collapse were the late- 
ness of the harvest, the inability to pro- 
cure local transport, the equinoctial gales 
in case of a postponement, or the refusal 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
find the money. There was the actual 
fact—or, at all events, the impression was 
abroad—that the Control department had 
broken down in the face of the test that 
was about to be applied to it. As to the 
causes alluded to, no one for a moment 
had given the slightest credit to them, 
with the exception of the expense—so 
that the real causes were reduced to a 
narrow compass, which must either be 
the incompetency of the Control, or the 
refusal of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to find any more money for 
transport beyond the £15,000,000 or 
£16,000,000 which he had engaged to 
hand over for the expenses of the Army 
for this year. As for the incompetency 
of the Control department, he thought it 
would be unjust to prejudge what had 
not been tried: one might just as well 
condemn one of the Whitworth big guns 
at Shoeburyness before it had been 
tried, and had the chance of bursting. 
He was inclined, therefore, to throw the 
blame of the collapse upon the want of 
money to pay for the necessary trans- 
port; and, if that were so, he thought it 
was a shame, considering the enormous 
Estimates for the Army this year. It 
was a shame that £200,000 could not be 
taken from the £15,000,000 alluded to, 
for the purpose of testing the power of 
the Control system. He thought the 
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Surveyor General was a very ill-used 
man not to be allowed to put his 
machinery into motion, when he had 
declared himself to be ready for any 
emergency. He thought that he and 
the Secretary of State who sat along 
side of him might have arranged matters 
between them so as to have enabled the 
Surveyor General to have tested his 
department. He thought he was placed 
in a very unenviable position, for his de- 
partment was decidedly condemned with- 
out being tried. He (Colonel ©. H. 
Lindsay) did not join in such a feeling, 
nor did he consider it right until he had 
further information, which, however, 
could only be given by practical proof. 
As for the Correspondence which had 
been laid on the Table, and which from 
its very dates—namely, the 24th and 
26th of July, was written after no less 
than five months’ deliberation, it re- 
vealed a foregone conclusion on the part 
of the Government. It exposed no tech- 
nical difficulties with which an efficient 
Control could not cope with ease. He 
should like to hear what the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had to say on the sub- 
ject. The noble Lord the Under Secre- 
tary of State, in ‘‘ another place,’’ dis- 
tinctly told Lord Melville that the hire 
of transport would be too expensive. 
Then the Correspondence of the Quarter- 
master General and Inspector of Fortifi- 
cations made a remark that suggested 
a foregone conclusion. He would read 
the passage to which he referred. It 
was in the second letter in continuation 
of the first Report, dated 26th July. It 
said— 
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“In accordance with the opinion expressed at 
the meeting which took place in the War Office 
on the 24th instant, we have the honour to inform 
you that we have inspected the country in the 
vicinity of Aldershot, and are of opinion that 
should it be considered desirable (owing to the 
lateness of the harvest and the want of transport) 
to forego the proposed march into Berkshire, 
&e., dc.” 


Now, what did that infer? Why, that 
before either of those two Reports were 
written the Government had decided 
that there was no transport to be got at 
their own price, and they would not give 
more—notwithstanding the £15,000,000 
which were to be spent upon the Army. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
not to blame: he had a good case. He 
would naturally say that he had provided 
for the Army to that amount, and if the 
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of State could not lay aside 
£200,000, or whatever might be required, 
he was not going to ask for more. He 
(Colonel C. H. Lindsay) must beg to 
correct the remarks which the Secretary 
of State made in reference to the downs 
of Berkshire, when he said that there 
were scarcely any continuous ranges of 
downs; that there was little or no open 
country—in short, that there were but 
few downs left in Berkshire. He (Colo- 
nel C. H. Lindsay) was able, on the best 
authority, to refute that statement, and 
in doing so he had nothing to do but to 
quote the concluding paragraph of a long 
and interesting letter which appeared in 
The Times of that day from Mr. Albert 
Williams, the Chairman of the Berkshire 
Farmers’ Committee, in which he de- 
seribed the country round and in the 
neighbourhood of Lockinge and Wan- 
tage thus. He says— 
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“ Going still west from Cwichelmslawe you look 
down upon Lockinge and Wantage, and there also 
before you, right and left of the Ridgeway, lie the 
Letcombe Downs, the Woolley Downs, the Lam- 
bourne Downs, and the downs at Ashdown Park, 
the Rockley Downs, the Russley Downs, and the 
downs at White Horse Hill. This glorious sight a 
thousand years ago the scene of half a-hundred 
real battles, on the site of which the Army is not 
to manceuvre.” 


Of course, those downs were occasionally 
interfered with by the plough; they were, 
nevertheless, connected throughout the 
whole centre by the renowned Ridgeway, 
the oldest known road in England, -hun- 
dreds of feet above the level of the sea, 
wide, ample, and interminable—in short, 
one could go on downs for 30 miles with- 
out being off turf. He thought he had 
conclusively corrected the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman in reference 
to the downs of Berkshire. He thought 
the only cause for congratulation that 
Parliament was still sitting late and 
dragging as it was, was that it afforded 
an opportunity of expressing a decided 
opinion upon our military policy, in order 
that the Recess might not labour under 
the sting of humiliation, unplucked, un- 
challenged, and unexposed. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he considered 
the abandonment of the manceuvres to 
be no cause for regret, but the error 
committed by the Roomtaandoa was in 
ever having contemplated them. He 
was confident that if they had taken 
place the cost would have turned: out 
to be something terrific ; besides that in 
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time of no military manoeuvres in 
an agric 4 reel country could represent 
the actual exigencies of war. Tn time 
of pete everything had to be paid for, 
and permission must be asked before 
this or that ground was occupied; but 
in actual hostilities the armies went 
wherever they were ordered, took what- 
ever they wanted, and paid for it at a 
reasonable rate, and not on the unrea- 
sonable demands of farmers. His expe- 
rience was that in the presence of a 
military force engaged in sham mancu- 
vres farmers were entirely without con- 
science. He had acquired some know- 
ledge in connection with Volunteer sham 
fights, and he remembered a case in 
which a farmer, whose property had 
been slightly injured, made a claim 
nearly equal to the whole value of the 
crop. In another instance, when it had 
been proposed that 20,000 Volunteers 
should eneamp at about the same period 
of the year as the Berkshire manceuvres 
were fixed for, the scheme had to be 
absolutely abandoned, because it was 
discovered that the farmers were allow- 
ing their crops to remain on the ground 
a fortnight after they were ripe in order 
that they might claim damages. No 
doubt the farmers of Berkshire had an 
equally keen eye to their own interest. 
It was noticeable that the crops had 
been singularly backward until the aban- 
donment of the mancuvres was an- 
nounced, and then they began to ripen 
with remarkable rapidity. Judging by 
the vehemence of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Berkshire (Colonel Loyd 
Lindsay) he could not help thinking 
that his friends the Berkshire farmers 
were very much disappointed that they 
were unable to make a pull at the na- 
tional purse ; perhaps they would have 
been able to pay their rent out of it. 
He had no doubt if the review had gone 
on that the sums which would have 
been claimed for broken-down fences 
and other kinds of damage would have 
been so enormous that the country was 
well out of the matter. 

Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE said, 
he hoped the Secretary of State for War 
would take the advice of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Droitwich (Sir 
John Pakington), and that the manwu- 
vres would still take place as originally 
settled ; and his hope was almost raised 
into the belief that Berkshire was in- 
cluded in the Bill; for if the manceuvres 
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were to be merely from Aldershot to 
Chobham, and from Chobham to Alder- 
shot, such a Bill would have been quite 
unnecessary. That puerile plan would 
be something like the marching of Major 
Sturgeon in the Mayor of Garratt—the 
marching and countermarching from 
Acton to Ealing. The right hon. and 
gallant Member at the head of the Con- 
trol department (Sir Henry Storks) had 
asked if any hon. Member had read the 
Regulations. He (Mr. Neville-Gren- 
ville) would ask if the right hon. and 
gallant Member had been over that part 
of Berkshire where the supposed fights 
were to have taken place? There was 
such an enormous extent of down that 
it would have been very difficult for a com- 
manding officer to encamp on ploughed 
ground or to damage the crops if they 
had been allowed to remain on the 
ground. He trusted that during the 
autumn the necessary arrangements 
would be made for carrying out the 
review in Berkshire, instead of march- 
ing the troops from Aldershot to Chob- 
ham and from Chobham to Aldershot. 

CotoneEL SYKES said, he could see 
no ground for a Motion of censure 
on the Government, which rested solely 
on the alteration of the scene of the 
manouvres from one county to another. 
The real cause of dislike to it was that 
private interests and expected advan- 
tages had been interfered with. The 
arguments of the hon. and gallant Mover 
of the Amendment (Colonel Anson), and 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Berkshire (Colonel Loyd Lindsay), if 
carried to their logical conclusion, would 
cause the constituencies to rise in arms. 
Their arguments implied that we ought 
to have an Army in England always 
prepared to take the field. Now that 
could not be the case, unless they were 
prepared with a permanent modeof trans- 
port for stores, provisions, and baggage. 
The cost of such a scheme would never be 
borne by the country in a time of peace. 
That it was unnecessary was shown bythe 
case of their Indian Army. There was no 
country where troops were more liable 
to be suddenly called upon to take the 
field than in India; but except on fron- 
tier stations, and two or three field 
forces, there was not any permanent 
transport kept up, and most of the regi- 
ments in marching from place to place in 
the annual reliefs were dependent on the 
supply of carts by the farmers of the 
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district through which it was n 

to pass. The common sense of this 
country would never sanction a per- 
manent charge upon this country for 
the possible movement of troops. Now 
with respect to the charges which had 
been made against the Board of Con- 
trol, not a single proof had been given 
that it had broken down. Let any 
hon. Member point out where, when, , 
and how it had broken down. The fact 
was that it had not broken down. It 
had got a bad name, because certain 
private interests had been affected by 
the concentration of offices in one De- 
partment, instead of allowing depart- 
ments, as formerly, to jostle each other. 
The country owed a debt of gratitude to 
the Control department. In 1866-7 and 
in 1867-8 the Estimate for that depart- 
ment was £7,880,000, and the expendi- 
ture £7,577,499. Inthe years 1868-9 and 
1869-70 the Estimate was £7,406,079, 
and the expenditure was reduced to 
£6,627,157, showing a, saving in the 
Estimate for the two latter years of 
more than £400,000. The Control de- 
partment, therefore, ought to be popular 
with tax-payers. With respect to car- 
riage, there was no proof that it could 
not produce a sufficiency. If the de- 
partment could provide for moving 
30,000 troops 12 miles, the same pre- 
paration would be sufficient to remove 
them 30 miles. 

Masor ARBUTHNOT said, he thought 
the ridiculous position occupied by the 
Government in consequence of the aban- 
donment of the Berkshire plan might be 
very well set aside for the consideration 
of the more important lessor. to be drawn 
from the failure of the administrative 
department, which he trusted would 
be long remembered. He was prepeedy 
to accept the reason which had been put 
forward by the Government for aban- 
doning that plan—namely, the lateness 
of the harvest; but he did not consider 
it a valid or sufficient reason, and he 
believed that nine-tenths of the public 
would regard it as a transparent official 
subterfuge. It was considered that the 
cause was the state of the transport 
branch. The want of elasticity which 
was the characteristic feature of their 
Artillery was displayed in their system of 
transport. In the days when the Govern- 
ment professed to be economical, they 
cut everything down to such a starva- 
tion limit that the service was not only 
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unequal to the emergencies of the mo- 
ment, but to any ae contingencies 
that might occur. The Secretary of State 
for War had stated that all they required 
was a nucleus, which could be expanded, 
and that such a nucleus exists. This he 
denied. True, a nucleus existed which 
could be added to, but which had no in- 
herent qualities which enabled it to be 
expanded. Its capabilities seemed to be 
exhausted when it had supplied the 
wants of some 20,000 men. Of what 
use would their 450,000 fighting men, 
of which they had heard so much from 
the Treasury bench, be if they could 
not provide transport for one-fifteenth 
of them without extraordinary efforts. 
He did not attach all the blame of this 
failure to the Government, for it was 
the natural result of a false system 
which had long prevailed. When any 
improvement was suggested, it was 
asked how much it would cost, and then 
perhaps one-fourth of the sum was 
given, and this turned out to be merely 
money thrown away. The difficulty of 
fixing responsibility was another grave 
point. Was it not absurd that the head 
of a Department should be an Under 
Secretary of State and a member of the 
Governing Body, to whom he was sup- 
posed to be responsible? Then, again, 
the most antagonistic duties were per- 
formed by the Department over which 
the Surveyor General presided, of any 
knowledge of which he was quite igno- 
rant, having had no professional train- 
ing. And so it was throughout the 
ranks of the Department ; the most. that 
could be expected of Controllers being a 
knowledge of one out of the three im- 
portant class of functions devolving on 


em. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he de- 
sired to correct the erroneous impression 
that the Bill confined the manceuvres to 
the land lying between Aldershot and 
Chobham. The Government plan had 
really never been detailed to the House; 
but, so far as he could gather, if the Go- 
vernment were so minded they could 
under this Bill have manceuvres extend- 
ing over 30 miles of country on either 
side of Aldershot; and this would be 
no unworthy ground for the purpose. 
The Government had already asked for 
£16,000,000 for the military service of 
the year, and he was sure that the coun- 
try would be surprised and disappointed 
to hear that, notwithstanding such a 
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Vote, the contemplated autumnal move- 
ments could not be carried out. 

Mr. EASTWICK said, in reference 
to some observations made by the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) 
upon the farmers of Berkshire, he wished 
to remark that whether or not it arose 
from their sunnier skies and warmer 
blood, the farmers of Berkshire were 
not so cannie and close-fisted as those 
of whom the hon. Member appeared to 
have had experience, and he desired to 
repel any imputation upon their patriot- 
ism and loyalty. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Aberdeen (Colonel 
Sykes) was wrong in supposing that 
so much money had been saved in two 
years by the Control department, for 
the truth was that they had during this 
time been living on the stores that had 
already been collected. He (Mr. East- 
wick) appealed to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for War 
not to give up the intention, which he 
admitted he once had, of forming the 
Berkshire camp—he could hardly retreat 
with honour from his position. No doubt 
there might be difficulties; but the very 
object of holding such a camp was to 
enablethem to find outand overcome those 
difficulties. And besides, some of the. 
supposed difficulties were purely imagi- 
nary ones. The harvest would be off the 
ground by the 15th of September, and 
the manoeuvres would be finished by 
the 1st of October, and as to the equi- 
noctial gales and the wet ground, he was 
really ashamed to hear such things men- 
tioned. After all, in comparison with. 
expeditions abroad, the camp in Berk- 
shire would be merely a suburban pic- 
nic. The Secretary of State for War, 
with generous candour, had chosen to 
take upon himself the whole responsi- 
bility for the failure of the scheme, 
He thought, however, that it would be 
better if the right hon. Gentleman were 
to nominate a general officer to take 
charge of the expedition, and were then 
to wash his hands of all responsibility 
in the matter. He should leave it to 
the general to carry out the arrange- 
ments, and then most of the difficulties 
would disappear like the morning mist. 

Coronet JERVIS said, that their posi- 
tion was really this, that they were asked 
to sign a blank cheque to enable the 
Secretary for War to carry out certain 
manoeuvres, all knowledge of the figures 
which were to be inserted into it being 
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withheld until next Session. He, for one, 
should not refuse to sign that cheque; 
but he thought the details of the Bill 
most faulty. He would ask the House 
before passing this Bill to consider 
Clause 5. The Bill was to compensate 
the farmers for damage done to their 
land, and this damage was to be assessed 
by a Committee consisting of general 
officers in command, the three Lords 
Lieutenant, and 10 Members of Parlia- 
ment. The majority of the Commission 
was also to determine what lands troops 
might be marched over. What general 
officer would undertake the command of 
the force if all his movements were to 
be subject to the approval of such a 
Committee? He (Colonel Jervis) re- 
gretted to hear that the Commander-in- 
Chief was to take the command, because 
if he commanded who would undertake 
the task of criticising him? It was for 
the Commander-in-Chieftoremain quietly 
by, watching the movements that were 
taking place, rather than originating 
them,:and when those movements were 
over to decide whether they had been 
properly carried out or not. In the 
meantime, the general officer in command 
should be intrusted with the entire direc- 


tion of the whole proceedings, entirely 
independent of restriction or interference 
from either military or civil authorities, 
he being, however, responsible for the 
proper performance of his duties to the 
’ Commander-in-Chief and to the Secre- 


tary of State for War. Until that prin- 
ciple was laid down and acted upon they 


-would never have the stuff they wanted 


for the command of the Army. They 
had now been discussing for the last six 
hours everything but the question—that 
of turning out an Army of 30,000 men 
in England. This camp was not to be 
formed in some desert place like Siberia, 
but in a civilized country, covered with 
magnificent roads and railways by which 
all necessary articles could be conveyed 
with ease and expedition, and of which 
in time of invasion their Army would 
make use. But what the House had 
been discussing was the supply of a 
certain number of horses and rotten 
carts. Were there no railways in Berk- 
shire? He had no hesitation in saying 
that there would not have been the 
slightest difficulty in providing for the 
troops sufficient forage, fuel, meat, bread, 


potatoes, and, in fact, all that was re- 


quired for the occasion. It was idle to 
Colonel Jervis 
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say that cattle could not be moved about 
the country. They were moved about 
the country from the different markets of 
the country, and they were now being 
sent from Harwich to Berkshire. It was 
not expected that the Controller General 
would have had himself to supply cattle 
for the camp; but he would have found 
no difficulty in obtaining a sufficient sup- 
ply of meat through the dealers in the 
neighbourhood, and the same with re- 
gard to fuel and other things. A Volun- 
teer Corps had been formed, called the 
Engineer Volunteer Corps, consisting of 
nothing but colonels, and composed of 
all the managers and engineers of all 
railway companies, whose principal duty 
was to get the platelayers together for 
assisting in throwing up the neceessary 
earthworks, but had they been called on 
to render their services on this occasion ? 
It was absurd to say that horses for 
transport service could not be had in 
Berkshire at 7s. per day. And with re- 
gard to Messrs. Pickford, it was well 
known they had asked the large sum of 
£90,000, or £2 per horse per day, in order 
to get rid of the Government offer, the 
acceptance of which would have deranged 
all their ordinary business. The Army 
Service Corps had entirely broken down; 
but rather than that the Berkshire camp 
should fail, he should like to see every 
horse belonging to the Artillery not 
taking part in the manceuvres pressed 
into the service of that corps for the time 
being. In fact, he would have done 
anything rather than have broken down 
on the great trial. It would be to the 
discredit of the country if the plan ori- 
ginally determined on were now aban- 
doned. 

Mr. CARDWELL, in reply, said, he 
would not take up more than a few 
moments of the time of the House. 
He would first reply to the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Hampshire (Mr. Sclater 
Booth). He (Mr. Cardwell) had stated, 
in the commencement of that evening, 
which was the first time he had had an 
opportunity of making a statement on 
this subject, that if the War Office had 
been able to obtain a sufficient amount 
of local transport at the ordinary mode- 
rate rate of charge, the Control de- 
partment would have been ready to have 
discharged its duty, but instead of that 
they were informed that this year it 
could not be had at any price, 
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CororeL JERVIS: You could have 
had it under the 7th clause of the Mutiny 


Act. 

Mr. CARDWELL: Then they were 
to have put the Mutiny Act in opera- 
tion, and have taken the farmers’ horses 
by force or by requisition in the middle 
of the corn harvest ! 

CoLtoneL JERVIS said, it was done 
in his district with respect to baggage. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he thought 
that would not be at all satisfactory to 
the farmers. He commended this sug- 
gestion made by a soldier to the hon. 
Member for Cambridge (Mr. W. Fowler), 
who objected to civilians at the head 
of the War Department. He himself 
did not think that it was much to the 
comfort of a civilian to be at the head 
of the War Department; but the civi- 
lian who was in that position must re- 
semble a soldier at least in one respect 
—namely, in being perfectly ready to 
fight. He only wished that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Cambridge, and 
those who wished to know why a civi- 
lian was put at the head of the War 
Department, would read the evidence 
of Sir James Graham’s Committee. How 
would any hon. Member opposite, or 
any other hon. Gentleman, like to see 
the day when a military man at the 
head of the War Department would 
order the horses of farmers to be im- 
pressed under the Mutiny Act for ser- 
vices such as the War Office wanted 
them for, and that in the middle of a 
late harvest. He had been charged 
with inferring that their soldiers were 
sugar soldiers, and were not fit to go into 
the wet. That he indignantly denied. He 
had no doubt that when called into active 
service, they would cheerfully respond 
to the call of duty, and that they would 
not hesitate, whether they were called 
upon to encounter the rains of Africa or 
the snows of Sebastopol; but was that 
a reason why, when they were about to 
have a camp of instruction for the Regu- 
larsand the auxiliaries, they should choose 
a period of the year for it when the 
smallest amount of instruction would be 
gained at the greatest amount of incon- 
venience. He had also been charged 
with want of courtesy to the farmers 
of Berkshire respecting the autumnal 
manceuvres. He thought it belonged to 
the War Office to determine on behalf 
of the country what should be the ope- 
tations of the Army; but he communi- 
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eated with the hon. and gallant Member 
for Berkshire (Colonel Loyd Lindsay) 
the knowledge he possessed respecting 
the proposed manceuvres. There was 
some misunderstanding, however, and 
mistake, he supposed, and the alleged 
want of courtesy had arisen out of 
it. He hoped the farmers of Berk- 
shire would accept the explanation he 
had already given. On the subject of 
stores the remark had been made that 
evening that they were living on their 
‘“‘fat”’—that was to say, living on that 
which had been heaped up in former 
years. With regard to such a statement, 
all he could say was, that he hoped hon. 
Gentlemen would dismiss it from their 
minds, as it was not in any way correct. 
One of the first things he did on acced- 
ing to his present office was to enjoin his 
right hon. and gallant Friend (Sir Henry 
Storks) on no account to save the stores 
Estimate by the consumption of any stores 
in stock in order to present an apparent 
saving, because it would only cause in- 
creased expenditure in future years. To 
the statements of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) 
respecting the Control department, he 
was not going to give a detailed answer. 
The French intendance was no doubt 
unsatisfactory in principle, because it 
was independent of the general officer 
who commanded the Army. He thought 
it was the first principle of a good Con- 
trol that it should be subject to, and 
under the supervision of, the general 
officer. In our Army that was the 
case, and in most instances they had 
followed the suggestion of the late Duke 
of Wellington. He was safe in saying 
that the late Duke of Wellington’s prin- 
ciple was that the Commissariat should 
have all those things under their charge 
which related to the immediate supply of 
the Army ; but that the Ordnance should 
have under its charge all those things 
that were required to be kept in store. 
That was exactly the principle of the 
Control department at that moment. It 
had been said that the distinguished 
officer in whom the two departments 
were centred ought not to appear in the 
House; and yet almost in the same 
breath it was said there ought not 
to be a civilian at the head of the War 
Department, but that a military man 
should come into that House to repre- 
sent it. 
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Coronet ANSON said, that as a satis- 
factory discussion had taken place, he 
would beg to withdraw his Amendment. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Cute: 
tion,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


ARMY REGULATION BILL. 
LORDS’ AMENDMENT. 


Order for Consideration of Lords 
Amendments read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the said Amendments be now 
taken into Consideration.” 


Mr. DISRAELI : Sir, I wish to call 
attention to a circumstance connected 
with this Bill, as it comes down to us 
amended from the other House, which I 
think I have never observed before, and 
which I think ought not to pass unno- 
ticed. I find that the consideration of 
the Bill as we sent it up to the House of 
Lords has been changed, and another 
I do 


consideration inserted in its place. 
not know at this moment that I can 
recall a similar case in my experience. 
The House of Commons consented to 
the levying of a considerable burden 
on the people for a consideration de- 
scribed in the Ist clause of the Bill as 


we sent it up to the Lords. I find 
that clause is struck out, and instead, 
in the Preamble a Royal Warrant is 
recited, which appears now to be the 
consideration of the Bill; and I am 
aware of no case in which the considera- 
tion of a Bill sent up by this House to 
the other House has been entirely 
altered and another inserted. We know 
very little—we have noauthentic record— 
of what occurred in the House of Lords 
on this Bill. A certain statement was 
made in this House by the Minister; but 
it was an accidental statement. While 
the Bill was in progress in the House of 
Lords, or after some vote, I believe, had 
been arrived at there, very important 
information was given accidentally and 
casually to this House, not by a formal 
statement from the Minister, as might 
have been expected, but in answer to a 
Question, at the time when Questions 
only are asked, and when there is no 
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opportunity for debate, even if notice 
has been given. On that occasion, if I 
remember rightly, the Minister informed 
the House that Her Majesty had been 
advised to take a certain step under a 
statutory power—that Her Majesty had 
issued a Warrant, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said, under a statutory power, 
The Warrant was not laid on the Table 
until several requests had been made 
for it, and then Her Majesty’s Ministers 
consented to produce it. Now, the ori- 
ginal consideration inserted by the House 
of Commons having been omitted from 
the Bill and a Royal Warrant substi- 
tuted for it in the Preamble, it appears 
that that Royal Warrant was not issued 
under a statute. It seems to me that 
these are changes which require the 
attention of the House and demand 
some explanation from the Govern- 
ment. If Her Majesty was advised 
by her Ministers to issue a Warrant 
under a supposed statutory power, and 
Her Majesty did not possess that sta- 
tutory power, the Ministers — of course 
unintentionally — deceived their §o- 
vereign. And if that representation 
was made to the House of Commons, 
equally, of course, unintentionally, they 
deceived the House of Commons. But 
there is another alternative, a grave 
one, and I think requiring the con- 
sideration of the House. Assuming, as 
now appears by this Bill which comes 
from the House of Lords, that a Royal 
Warrant has been issued, and has not 
been issued under a statutory power, as 
we are under the impression we were 
informed by Her Majesty’s Ministers 
the Queen had been advised—supposing 
that this Royal Warrant, es appears in 
the Bill sent from the Lords, was not 
issued under a statutory power, a very 
grave question might then arise touch- 
ing the Privileges of this House, and 
we should have to consider whether, 
after a Bill has passed this House 
and has left this House, the most im- 
portant provision in it should be struck 
out and withdrawn from the discretion 
of Parliament by any Proclamation or 
Royal Warrant. That is an alternative 
for us to consider. But, in fact, we are in 
the dark on this subject ; we have, ina 
most serious affair, no authentic record 
of what the Lords have done. Some- 
thing has passed in the House of Lords 
of a remarkable character, for the Bill 
that we sent up tothem in the form we 
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did comes to us in the form in which?we 
now see it. We have never had from the 
Minister a statement on the matter of a 
satisfactory nature. Indeed, the only 
casual statement we have had is one that 
involved the subject in apparent incon- 
sistency and mystery. What I think we 
ought to do is to take some step to obtain 
authentic information of what occurred 
in the House of Lords, and it appears 
to me that the proper step to be taken 
is to appoint a Committee to examine 
the Journals of the House of Lords. 
‘A laugh.| An hon. Gentleman receives 

at suggestion with some derision. 
Probably he has not sat in previous Par- 
liaments. Questions of this kind were 
always of great gravity. The last one 
occurred about ten years ago, I think in 
1860, and we had the subject discussed 
by persons of authority who were quali- 
fied to guide Parliament in moments of 
difficulty. I believe the House will be 
of opinion that the course which I now 
recommend is the right one to adopt. It 
is to appoint a Committee to examine 
the Journals of the House of Lords, so 
that we may have authentic information 
as to what occurred in that House. It 


isnot a matter that would take up much 


time or lead to any delay. But, whe- 
ther it would lead to delay or not, it is 
for us to consider what is the proper 
course to take, what is the course which 
has always been taken under such cir- 
cumstances, and what is the course which 
is conducive to our dignity, and not 
only to that, but to the public interest. 
I know the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite may say that we have the Votes 
of the House of Lords transmitted to 
this House, as our Votes are transmitted 
to the House of Lords, and that in- 
formation may be found in those Votes 
sufficient for our purpose. I would, 
however, remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man that this is a question which has 
been well considered by the House of 
Commons; and that under the advice of 
one of its most eminent Leaders, the 
late Lord Palmerston—a constitutional 
statesman, and one whose name will 
always be received with respect within 
these walls—this House came to the de- 
termination that it was not justified in 
acting in so serious a matter as a ques- 
tion arising between the two Houses on 
information supplied by the printed 
Votes of the other House. Lord 
Palmerston recommended the House, 
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therefore, on that as on all previous 
instances, to act on the Report of their 
own Committee. I will therefore make, 
with the permission of the House, a 
Motion in accordance with the precedent 
to which I have just referred. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“a Committee be appointed to inspect the Journals 
of the House of Lords with relation to any pro- 
ceedings upon the Army Regulation Bill, and to 
make a report thereof to the Ilouse,’— (Mr. 
Disraeli,) 

—instead thereof. 


Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, it appears to 
me that the precedent to which the 
right hon. Gentleman has referred to is 
no precedent which can at all be re- 
garded as in his favour. If anything, 
it is a precedent against him. I under- 
stand the precedent is this — that the 
House of Commons passed a Bill for the 
abolition of the Paper Duty, and that 
the House of Lords thought fit to reject 
that Bill. We consequently heard no 
more about it; and it was, therefore, 
necessary for us to appoint a Committee 
to search the Journals of the other 
House. Until we had done that, we 
could have no authentic information be- 
fore us as to what had actually occurred. 
The present, however, is not a case in 
which we have no authentic informa- 
tion. We have only to look at our own 
Votes and Proceedings, and there we 
find all about the matter. The House 
of Lords omitted the clause of the Bill 
which related to the abolition of pur- 
chase, as I apprehend they had a per- 
fect right to do, the clause not being a 
money clause, and they refer to a Royal 
Warrant which, they say, was dated the 
20th of July, 1871. They then go on 
to recite what was done by the Royal 
Warrant, and to state that, in substance, 
purchase in the Army has been done 
away with. The only question which 
can arise, therefore, I apprehend, is 
whether there is in this any interference 
with the Privileges of this House. We 
cannot gain anything by the appoint- 
ment of a Committee. To do so would 
be the merest waste of time. The right 
hon. Gentleman ‘said something as to 
the question whether the Warrant had 
been issued under an Act of Parliament 
or by virtue of the Royal Prerogative. 
Whichever it was, the question is one 
which has nothing to do with that which 
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is before the House, which is whether 
we should consider the Lords’ Amend- 
ments, which are before us in our own 
Votes and. Proceedings. I hope the 
House will agree to do so. 


Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, ‘‘That the said Amend- 
ments be now taken into Consideration,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Lords Amendments considered. 


Amendment in page 1, line 3, after 
the word ‘“‘ thereto,”’ insert the words 


“And whereas by Royal Warrant, dated the 
twentieth day of July, one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-one, all regulations regulating or fix- 
ing the prices at which any commissions in Her 
Majesty’s Forces may be purchased, sold, or ex- 
changed, or in any way authorising the purchase 
or sale or exchange for money of such commis- 
sions, from and after the first day of November, 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-one, in 
this Act referred to as the said appointed day, 
have been cancelled and determined,” 


read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”—( Mr. 
Secretary Cardwell.) : 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS: Sir, if Minis- 
ters insist on our proceeding to con- 
sider, at the approach of midnight, a 
question so grave and important as that 
which is raised in the Amendment which 
stands in my name, it is not for me to 
shrink from the task I have undertaken 
—difficult although the task may be. I 
hope our attention will not be diverted 
from the real issue by any attempt to 
make this a Question of Confidence ; or 
that our thoughts will be dissipated 
upon the merits or demerits, real or as- 
sumed, of the Administration. No word 
shall consciously escape my lips giving 
eolour to such aplea. If the general 
conduct of Ministers were deemed worthy 
of censure,some one would have been 
found to give Notice of his intention to 
impugn it; and if in this exceptional 
matter, the purport or tendency of what 
has been recently done ‘“‘ elsewhere”’ with 
the Army Bill were deemed deserving of 
condemnation by a majority of this 
House, a challenge would, ere this, 
have doubtless been thrown down which 
Ministers could not have failed to ac- 
cept. But no proceeding of this kind 
has been initiated. No one has given 
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notice to restore the Bill to the form in 
which we sent it up to the Lords ; or to re- 
ject the Bill because in spite of themselves 
they have been led to submit to its trans- 
formation. For myself, I am not about 
to question the motives or to quarrel 
with the object of the changes made in 
the Bill by the Royal Warrant. I took no 
part in thwarting the abolition of pur- 
chase ; and after all that has occurred, 
believing the system doomed, I am bound 
to say that I think the sooner the con- 
troversies growing out of its abolition 
are finally settled, the better it will be 
for us all. But these are not, nor is 
any one of them the subject before us 
to-night. I am anxious to narrow the 
question as strictly and definitely as pos- 
sible; but if, in spite of this sincere 
desire, I have to trench more than I 
should wish to do upon the patience of 
the House, I trust I shall be acquitted 
before I have done of having abused 
it. I can but throw myself frankly on 
your indulgent sympathy in attempting 
to plead a cause, which, if it be just, is 
one wherein we are all alike concerned, 
being all of us, I trust, careful to main- 
tain the rights and privileges of this 
House uncurtailed and uninfringed, even 
as they have been handed down to us 
by our predecessors. The law of Par- 
liament, as recognized and observed by 
us, is immeasurably more important 
than the fate of any measure, or the cha- 
racter of any Administration. The law of 
Parliament, of which we are the special 
guardians, I hold to be coeval, and in a 
thousand ways identified with the liberty 
of England. It was old when we were 
young, and it will, I trust, be hale with 
the vigour of youth when all of us have 
passed away. It is a sacred heritage 
whose keeping we are not free to neg- 
lect, devolve, or abandon. It is a pre- 
cious possession worthy of our most: 
jealous care. Parties may differ, but 
honest men and wise men, to whatever 
party they belong, ought not to differ 
about the duty of guarding the prescrip- 
tive rights of Parliament, as the very core 
of national freedom. We should forget 
our duty to the people and to ourselves 
if mutely we allow the integrity of those 
usages and customs, rules and traditions 
of which that law is composed to be set 
at nought by Monarch, Minister, or mul- 
titude. By this, and by no other course 
of ‘deliberate and consistent conduct can 
we maintain the dignity, the power, and 
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the authority of this House—its claim 
to bear rule jointly and co-ordinately 
with the other Estates of the Realm: for 
our claim hath ever been, and, I trust, 
that, it will ever be founded in principle 
and in practice on this—that no power 
on earth can make or unmake laws for 
this nation but the Queen, Lords and 
Commons, of England, in Parliament 
assembled. 

On the first day of the Session, you, 
Mr. Speaker, accompanied by many hon. 
Gentlemen, attended at the Bar of the 
other House, and there, in presence of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty, we were 
told that recent events on the Continent 
had suggested to the Queen and her A.- 
visers the necessity of re-organizing the 
defences of the Realm ; that without loss 
of time a Bill would be laid before Par- 
liament for the purpose, and the Sovereign 
was pleased graciously to add that she felt 
she ‘‘ need hardly claim for that measure 
our early and anxious consideration.” 
We returned to our Chamber and unani- 
mously voted an Address to the Throne, 
pledging our best endeavours to the le- 
gislative completion of the work Her 
Majesty had invited us to perform. For 
three months, laying aside the more pres- 
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sing needs of our constituents, we de- 
voted our time and labour to the elabo- 
ration of a scheme for the re-organization 
of the Army. We thought we had been 
called on to do so in good faith by the 
Ministers of the Crown, for we never had 


been mocked before. We never ima- 
gined that expressions not in earnest 
would be placed in the lips of Royalty 
to be publicly addressed to Parliament. 
But I confess I do not know what mock- 
ing means if, intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, the House, after devoting so 
much of its time and labour to the 
Army Bill, finds a document flung upon 
its Table, by which it is informed that 
without its aid the very thing has been 
done under the authority of the Sign 
Manual to do which our aid had been 
solemnly asked for as indispensable by 
the Queen; by which we are told that 
we are legislative fools for our pains, 
and that nothing remains for us but to 
pay the bill. All this may be capable of 
explanation, and if so, we hope it will be 
explained ; but the present is the first 
moment since the Royal Warrant was 
issued, in which the subject has been 
mooted in this House, while no attempt 
at explaining or defending it has hitherto 
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been made. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Disraeli) has asked for a Committee 
to search the Journals of the House of 
Lords. If I am not much mistaken, that 
Committee, if it had been appointed, 
would have found something which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War seems to have altogether 
overlooked. Something tells me they 
would have found a very significant expla- 
nation of the conduct of the other House 
in sending down a Bill which is neither 
their Bill nor ours. The Lords, if they 
could have helped it, would never have 
sent down the Bill with the interpolated 
Preamble and the emasculated clauses 
we are now called on to consider. What 
is this Bill? Not the embodiment 
of the opinions to whieh the House of 
Commons spent three months in giving 
effect in the form of a legislative measure ; 
but a novel, questionable, and uncon- 
stitutional substitute for what, by large 
majorities, this House declared to be 
necessary and expedient for the better 
regulation of the land forcesof the Realm. 
This House must have greatly degene- 
rated from that character and spirit which 
it inherited from its predecessors if it 
takes the mere ipse dixit of a Minister, or 
even the suddenedict of ourmost gracious 
Sovereign as a legal, adequate, or satis- 
factory substitute for the result of its 
labours. I claim for this House co- 
ordinate and equal rights in legislation 
even with the wearer of the Crown. I 
know of no custom or law which says 
that the privileges of any part of the 
community are to be taken away except 
by the consentient will of Queen, Lords, 
and Commons; yet here we have a re- 
cital that what our advice and aid was 
asked to accomplish has suddenly and 
summarily been consummated without 
our aid and counsel, and by the exercise 
solely of an obsolete power in the 
Executive, which is said to have been 
resuscitated for the occasion. Whether 
by custom or by statute, it is truly said 
by our great jurist that— 


“The just limitation of the Prerogative is in- 
deed essential to the idea of political or civil 
liberty.” 


Mr. Hallam states that—- 


“There is not a single instance from the first 
dawn of our constitutional history, where a Procla« 
mation or Order in Council has dictated any change 
however trifling in the code of private rights or in 
the penalties of criminal offences,” 
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and speaking of the armed forces of the 
Realm, he says— 

“The concurrence of the whole Legislature is 
deemed requisite to place so essential a matter as 
the public defence on a secure and permanent 
footing.” 

I therefore deny that it is open to the Go- 
vernment to legislate by Warrant. The 
House of Commons having done all that 
a Legislative Assembly could do to 
elaborate a scheme for the abolition of 
purchase, it is not for a Cabinet Coun- 
cil of some 14 or 15 Gentlemen, sworn 
not to reveal what passes at their de- 
liberations, to dispose of the matter by 
framing a Royal Warrant. In support 
of this view I will not appeal to any re- 
condite arguments or obscure instances ; 
I will simply ask the House of Commons 
to look back upon its own history. The 
Prerogative of the Crown is talked of, 
but I entirely deny that there is any 
such power inherent and prescriptive in 
the Sovereign as by some seems to be 
supposed. Prerogative is a defective 
noun, used by the best authorities only 
in the plural. There are Prerogatives— 
some dead, some living—but anything 
like one general and unlimited Preroga- 
tive, which may be used or not at the 
bidding of a Minister, forms, I submit, 
no part of the English Constitution. The 
Queen has Prerogatives of two kinds— 
legislative and administrative, and the 
distinction between them is plain to the 
humblest comprehension. Legislative 
acts are public acts. When Her Ma- 
jesty, in a Speech from the Throne, in- 
vites Parliament to take a subject into 
consideration, that is a public act; and 
when she assents to a Bill submitted by 
the two Houses, that likewise is a public 
act. When we in turn debate any sub- 
ject, on which we think it necessary to 
address the Crown, Her Majesty is fully 
informed of the feelings and opinions of 
the people, legitimately and publicly 
expressed by their representatives in 
this House, and she therefore cannot be 
taken unawares. Legislative acts are 
public acts, but administrative acts are 
from their nature wholly differentin kind. 
They are not debated here in the first 
instance. They are confidentially advised 
by the Minister at the*peril of condemn- 
ation by either House, and that is a 
sufficient check in all ordinary cases. 
What I object to is, that the two things 
should be so confused that an adminis- 
trative act should be substituted for a 
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legislative exercise of a Sovereign func- 
tion, and that by Warrant this House 
or the other House should be compelled 
to legislate without or against its will. 
As for dormant Prerogatives, I have 
heard of late a good deal of free and 
easy talk in high quarters on that sub- 
ject with amazement. I do not likea 
Prerogative that walks in its sleep, and I 
do not think much of the idle curiosity 
or the vulgar interest shown by some in 
seeing it wander too near the edge of 
danger. Prerogative had better be in 
bed than be called up suddenly in the 
dark, and set to tread its perilous and 
mazy way towards the brink of the abyss. 
I believe that Prerogatives, like our- 
selves, must be regarded either as living 
and responsible, or as dead and beyond 
recall; and I do not understand invest- 
ing them with a double character. For 
160 years the Prerogative that once af- 
fected to organize and regulate the 
Army at its will has lain what you term 
dormant. We believed it dead, and 
dead we hold that we were entitled to 
consider it. It was not wise to summon 
it from its resting-place, and try to make 
believe that it can walk the earth again. 
Your Warrant is bad in point of consti- 
tutional law, it is worse in constitutional 
policy ; but it would be worst of all if it 
were suffered to become a constitutional 
precedent whereby the rights, interests, 
and investments of any great class of the 
community should be decided at a blow 
by Prerogative in the middle of a Session. 
I wish to bring this matter to the test 
of your own historical experience. Par- 
liaments die in point of law; but, his- 
torically and constitutionally, Parliament 
never dies. We are the legitimate 
successors of those who went before 
us, and it would be an evil day for 
us should we ever begin to think so 
much of ourselves as to forget the 
lessons of history. It may be remem- 
bered that a Prerogative once was 
claimed and exercised by the Crown on 
a matter affecting specially the composi- 
tion of this House. Between the reigns 
of Henry VIII. and Charles II. 180 
Members were summoned to this House 


by the mere exercise of the Prerogative 


alone. Warrants in the form of Char- 
ters were sent down, and Members were 
returned at the will and caprice of a 
Minister, and 180 seats were filled in 
that way previous to the Revolution. 
The last time the experiment was tried a 
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Oharter of enfranchisement was sent to 
Newark, which thereupon returned two 
Members. In the following Session Mr. 
Sacheverell, rising in his place, warned 
the Speaker that there were strangers 
within the Bar ; the Speaker called upon 
Sir Paul Neale and Mr. Saville to retire ; 
they asked audience, which was refused. 
Ah! there was a spirit in Parliament in 
those days. The two Gentlemen were 
sent below the Bar, and told that they 
night petition to be heard by counsel. 
They were heard, and, debate arising, 
it became a question whether they were 
to be admitted or not, and the House 
took a wise course, exactly such a course 
as I would have you take now. They 
refused to admit intruders who had come 
in under a Royal Warrant; but to avoid 
a collision between the Commons and 
the Crown, they ordered a Writ to be 
issued for Newark, which from that 
time sent its Representatives by Parlia- 
mentary sanction. The House of Com- 
mons refused to have Members sent at 
the capricious will of the Crown. It did 


not grudge any rising town Representa- 
tives; but it did grudge the Adminis- 
tration of the day the right to choose 
and dictate what places should have 


Representatives. Have we less self-re- 
spect among us than a Parliament of 
Charles II.? In the present instance 
what has been done is done, and cannot 
easily be undone. But we are not 
minded to be querulous with our Queen. 
If in the belief—a belief in which she 
ought not to have been left, Her Ma- 
jesty supposed that she was exercising 
only a statutory jurisdiction, this War- 
rant has been signed—well, let it be so, 
only let us take care that the like shall 
never happen again. I have no objec- 
tion that we should acquiesce in the 
Amendments of the Lords, provided that 
acceptance is not by implication made 
to compromise the dignity, honour, and 
independence of this House ; but I would 
protest against it as the Commons of 
1676 did against the Newark Charter, 
by marking the fact, and taking security 
that it shall not be drawn into prece- 
dent for the future. As our Code of 
Standing Orders does not in set terms 
forbid such interference by the Execu- 
tive Government, with the legislative 
conduct of affairs, I respectfully submit 
that we should carefully and guardedly 
make such an addition to that Code as 
may prevent such a case as the present 
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arising again, by giving standing notice 
that whenever a Bill is returned to this 
House which bears upon it the marks 
of having been tampered with un- 
constitutionally, or altered save by the 
free votes of the other House, we shall 
decline to take it into our re-con- 
sideration. There was another Prero- 
gative of the Crown which is now never 
exercised —that of the Veto. When 
and how did it die? William III. 
by the advice of his Ministers rejected 
a Place Bill, which had been passed by 
both Houses after long discussion, and 
it was one affecting the honour and in- 
dependence of this House. Parliament 
did just what was necessary and no 
more ; they vetoed the Veto, as I hope 
this House will declare this Warrant to 
be unwarrantable. The House of Com- 
mons addressed the King, not disputing 
his authority, but praying His Majesty 
not to be so ill-advised as to exercise the 
power in future, because they felt that 
the growing independence and dignity 
of Parliament were incompatible with the 
exercise of a power which, when you 
have responsible Ministers, ig unneces- 
sary for the working of the Constitution. 
William was too proud and too ambitious 
a man to succumb on the spot; he sent 
an evasive Answer to the Address; but 
from that day there has been no Veto. 
The House did what was necessary; it 
accepted the fact and provided for the 
future. This is exactly what I want you 
to do, by adopting an additional Standing 
Order. We have the happiness to live 
under a Queen who is entitled to our 
utmost consideration in every act and 
circumstance of state, and there is no 
disrespect to the Sovereign in the Com- 
mons asserting that independence which 
will not brook infringement of their 
privileges, and which enables them the 
more completely to protect the rights, 
dignity, and honour of the Sovereign. 
Everybody admits that statute limits the 
Prerogative. There is no question about 
that. The real question and the only 
question is, whether custom or disuse by 
lapse of time does not as effectually 
limit Prerogative as statute law. The 
Sovereign is bound by the Coronation 
Oath to govern according to—what? 
Acts of Parliament only? Nothing of 
the kind—“‘according to the statutes and 
laws of the kingdom.” The two things 
are named again and again in every 
high instrument of State; laws and 
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statutes, statutes and laws; the two 
things, the written and the unwritten, 
the customary and the statutory. Were 
our fathers blunderers and drivellers 
when they came to make covenants with 
their kings? Do you think that after 
the Civil War, and the Restoration, and 
Titus Oates, and Jeffreys, and the for- 
feiture of James, and the calling in of 
William, do you think that the great 
men of 1688 were likely to make a fool’s 
bargain with their foreign auxiliary and 
deliverer? Or is it conceivable that at 
each succession to the Crown the Pre- 
lates, Peers, and Gentlemen of England 
standing at the altar of Westminster, 
should put into the mouth of each Sove- 
reign idle or unmeaning words to mark 
that solemn contract, the forfeit of which 
on either side must be liberty and might 
be life? The thing is preposterous. Our 
whole system of rule and order, property 
and freedom, rests on this hallowed and 
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hitherto unquestioned fact—that the 
powers of the Crown, or what you call 
its Prerogatives, are to be exercised only 
within the meaning and limits of the 
customary laws and written statutes of 
the Realm. In the same reign Preroga- 
tive was again exercised and dealt with 


by the House. In 1693 a Royal War- 
rant was issued to abolish purchase in 
the Army. If ever there was a time 
when it would have been permissible 
and praiseworthy for a Sovereign to 
clutch at power for the common safety, 
it was in that dreadful year. Treason 
was everywhere; the land was full of 
counter-revolutionary plots; it was a 
matter of notoriety that the majority of 
the Bar, the clergy, and the landed gen- 
try were in correspondence with St. Ger. 
mains; the Secretary of State (the Duke 
of Shrewsbury) was paltering with the 
exiled Court; and, worse than all, the 
greatest soldier in the Realm had sold 
the blood of his own troops to the French, 
and had given information by which the 
expedition to Brest was discomfited. If 
ever Monarch was justified in seizing 
power to have the Army honestly and 
faithfully officered, it was in that try- 
ing emergency ; and under similar 
circumstances, I do not believe there 
is aman in this House who would find 
fault with a Minister for advising a 
like course. There was no fault-finding 
by the House of Commons of that day ; 
but, unfortunately, the King, by his War- 
rant, had endeavoured to impose on the 
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officers of the Army an oath which he 
had no right, no power, no jurisdiction, 
no legal or constitutional authority to 
impose. Within two years he was glad 
to send down to Parliament by his Minis- 
ters to ask the House of Commons to 
take the failure off his hands and to do 
by enactment what he had failed to do 
by Warrant; and in 1695 the House, 
by a clause in the Mutiny Bill, imposed 
an oath against purchase in the Army, 
Parliament thus cured the defect, and 
that is exactly what I should be glad to 
see it do now. I have sometimes been 
reproached with democratic opinions, 
and I am content to bear that reproach; 
but I will never incur the infamy and 
the odium of seeking popularity at the 
expense of promoting a quarrel between 
two branches of the Legislature. Be- 
tween the Warrant and the clause in 
the Mutiny Bill, one would have sup- 
posed the object was effected; but, 
after the Peace of Ryswick there was 
no longer the same occasion to keep 
down purchase, and it grew up again. 
In 1706 an attempt was made by the 
Duke of Marlborough, then at the zenith 
of his fame, when he had monopolized 
all authority in the State, to snatch the 
power of appointment and promotion in 
the Army by means of a Warrant. But 
he, too, failed ; and only five years after- 
wards another Warrant was issued regu- 
lating the price of commissions, and 
stating that a certain number of years’ 
service would be necessary to entitle a 
man to promotion. From the day when, 
in the reign of Anne, the prices of com- 
missions and the terms of service en- 
titling officers to sell, were regulated by 
special public Acts, I confidently assert 
that no vestige or particle of proof can 
be given that the practice of’ purchase in 
the Army was not recognized as a cus- 
tom of the Realm. I hope we shall not 
hear of the paltry cases which have 
been trumped up elsewhere, such as 
the abolition of chaplaincies by Mr. 
Windham when Secretary for War. 
These were mere excrescences on the sys- 
tem, they were the perquisites of the 
colonels of regiments, and Mr. Windham 
very properly said that they should cease. 
A precedent cannot easily be made of 
that, if it can be called a precedent at all. 
In our own days Lord Panmure out of 
the Reserve Fund bought up certain 
commissions of the Guards without a 
Warrant or Act of Parliament. He had 
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the fund in his hands, his Colleagues 
agreed with him, the purpose he be- 
lieved was good, he bought up the com- 
missions, and there was no debate, dis- 
cussion, or dispute about the matter, 
which was hardly known outside the 
circle of the parties concerned. Then, 
the Yeomen of the Guard were treated 
in the same way. Here are the miser- 
able shreds of what are called precedents 
against a system which has continued 
for 160 years, by which 19-20ths of the 
men who bled for their country paid for 
their commissions and got their money 
back. A man must quibble if he would 
make this anything but a custom, public 
and acknowledged, which when pleaded 
against in the Courts of Law and of 
Chancery was ruled to be right, and 
which until lately I have never heard 
impugned. This being so, it is part of 
the law of Parliament that nothing but 
the consent of the three Estates of the 
Realm can change or abolish it. I deny 
the power of this House singly, any 
more than that of the House of Lords or 
the Sovereign, to take away that which 
Lord Louthborough, adjudicating on the 
subject in the Court of Chancery, declared 
to be the property of the officers. If that 
be so, it does not become the Members of 
this House to be made accessories after the 
fact against their will to what has been 
done by Her Majesty’s Government, un- 
less they reserve to themselves the dis- 
cretion to say that in future it shall not 
be drawn into precedent. With the 
good object for which it was done and 
the righteous motives of the men who 
inspired it, this House has nothing 
to do. Every bad course of policy 
in history began with a good object 
and a righteous motive. It is the 
ordinary plea for every sin of legisla- 
tion and administration. If, after three 
months sequestrated from other public 
concerns, and devoted to the enacting of 
this measure, we are to be told that 
all our labour was unnecessary, because 
there was a stenographic expedient in 
the sleeve of the Minister by which 
he could attain his end in as many 
lines as it took this House weeks to 
frame this Bill, that would be setting 
up a new mode of proceeding in Eng- 
land to which I hope this House will 
never agree. I do not like shorthand 
in legislation or short cuts in policy. 
We have before our eyes a terrible 
example of what these have done. For 
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80 years France has been trying short- 
hand in legislation and short cuts in 
policy, and, whether at the dictation of a 
rampant democracy or of an over-ruling 
Monarch, what has been the result? I 
shall givetwo otherillustrationsin support 
of my argument. Time out of mind the 
Crown has exercised its Prerogativein the 
creation of titles of honour. I know of 
no statute and of no clause of any sta- 
tute which can be pleaded in bar of that 
Prerogative. Well, a Minister whom 
we all respected, and who led this House 
with great skill and dignity for years, 
was recommended by his Cabinet to ad- 
vise the Queen that she might depart 
from the usage and custom of the Peerage — 
and create Sir James Parke a Peer for 
life. What did the House of Lords 
do? It did not pass a Resolution deny- 
ing the Royal Prerogative, but simply 
said—‘‘ Outside the Bar is the place of 
the person who comes to us in a manner 
contrary to the privileges of this House:” 
The House of Lords refused to admit 
him, and Lord Palmerston who was a 
wise man in his day, thought it an 
evil quarrel to enter into, and advised 
the Crown not to contest the point, but 
to issue a new Patent with remainder to 
heirs male, and then Lord Wensleydale 
was permitted to take his seat in the 
House of Lords. What did the House 
of Commons do? It did what it was its 
duty to do—nothing. There were not 
wanting men in this House—I cannot 
be mistaken when I see near me the 
hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. White) 
—who thought Life Peerages would be 
an excellent reform of the Upper House. 
I am not sure that Lord Palmerston, 
with his influence, and with the spirit of 
the time in his favour, might not have 
induced this House to express an opi- 
nion in favour of the change. But Lord 
Palmerston knew too well the line of 
demarcation between the two Houses; he 
resisted all suggestions of the kind; he did 
not interfere between the Crown and the 
Lords, and to the present time the ques- 
tion remains where it was before. There 
is another illustration. It will be in the 
recollection of the House that two years 
ago a case occurred which brought vividly 
to the minds of the most experienced 
Members that there was a great want 
in our code of privileges—namely, of 
power to examine witnesses on oath at 
the Bar and in Committees. There were 
not a few impetuous friends of the short- 
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cut system who said—‘‘ Let us pass a 
Standing Order; let us assert that it is 
an inherent right of the House ; let us 
take upon ourselves the rights and dig- 
nities of Privilege, and who shall say 
us nay.” But wiser counsels prevailed. 
A Select Committee was appointed, to 
whom you, Sir, did the honour of giving 
testimony and advice, as did your dis- 
tinguished predecessor (Viscount Evers- 
ley), the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Lancashire (Colonel 
Wilson - Patten), whose acquaintance 
with the practice of the House is so well 
known, and a gentleman at the Table 
(Sir Erskine May), whose knowledge of 
Parliamentary procedure is great and ex- 
tensive, and to whose kindness and readi- 
ness to assist the Members of this House 
we are all so much indebted; and the 
unanimous opinion of all these authorities 
was that this House needed the power. 
Well, the unanimous decision of the 
Committee and of the House was, that 
they should frankly say to the Sovereign 
and the House of Lords that such a 
ced was wanted, and they could not 

elieve that it would be refused. A Bill 
was brought in on the subject, and only 
three days ago I had the happiness of 
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knowing that it was read a second time 
in the House of Lords without a dis- 


sentient voice. Therefore, by patience 
and perseverance, coupled with modera- 
tion, anything that is wanting to secure, 
strengthen, or defend our legitimate juris- 
diction and just authority as a co-ordinate 
branch of the Legislature is certain to 
be obtained. Whenever, too, the Crown 
requires anything from this House, there 
is nothing in reason which it will not 
cheerfully grant to show its confidence 
in the dynasty and the Sovereign. I 
wish to prevent this serious deviation 
from the Rules and Practice of Parlia- 
ment being made a precedent. This is 
not the Bill which we sent to the House 
of Lords, nor is it their Bill. If, there- 
fore, neither House have assented freely 
or voluntarily to the Bill in its present 
shape, it ought not to be put on the 
Statute Book without a guard. The 
guard, I ask, is nothing new or unpre- 
cedented, but one which I think I have 
shown has been practically adopted in 
other times and other circumstances to 
the great end that the laws of England 
shall not be changed by Prerogative, 
or the sudden advice of the Administra- 
tion, nor until, after deliberate consi- 
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deration, the Commons and Peers of 
the Realm have freely expressed their 
views. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘That’ to the end of 
the Question, in order to insert the words 
‘the further Consideration of the said 
Amendments be deferred,”—(Mr. W. M. 
Torrens, instead thereof. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I did not interrupt 
the hon. Member in his remarks, think- 
ing he might be speaking to the Motion 
before the House. He has allowed it 
to escape his observation that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) has pro- 
posed an Amendment to the effect 
that the matter he referred to a Com- 
mittee, and the House has decided that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question; that is, that the 
Lords’ Amendments should be consi- 
dered. Then the Lords’ Amendments 
began to be considered, and the first 
Amendment has been read, and the Mo- 
tion that I have to put to the House is, 
that the House do agree with the Lords’ 
Amendments. It is, therefore, quite 
impossible that the hon. Member can 
move the Resolution which stands in his 
name on the Paper. All that is open to 
us is to accept or negative the Amend- 
ment of the Lords, or to agree to an 
Amendment which can be engrafted on 
the Bill. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS: CanI move 
the postponement of that agreement ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is, 
that the Lords’ Amendments be now 
considered. The hon. Member can move 
the adjournment of the Debate. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS: I shall 
move the adjournment of the considera- 
tion of the Lords’ Amendments. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished 
to express his intense gratitude to the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. W. M. 
Torrens) for having so ably brought the 
subject before the House. He fully 
agreed with the hon. Member as to the 
anomaly in the transaction of the busi- 
ness of Parliament to which he had 
called attention. To what day did the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury think fit to adjourn the 
consideration of the Lords’ Amend- 
ments. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is, 
that the House agrees to the Lords’ 
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Amendments, since which an Amend- 
ment has been moved to leave out all 
the words after ‘‘that,” in order to in- 
sert that ‘‘ the further consideration of 
the subject be adjourned.” The Ques- 
tion that I have to put is, that the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 141; Noes 
83: Majority 58. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That this 
House doth agree with The Lords in the 
said Amendment.” 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
apprehend, Sir, that, whatever may be 
the decision of the House upon the vote 
which is now submitted to it, we should 
hardly feel it satisfactory to come to a 
decision on so important a matter after 
what has passed, both in this House 
and elsewhere, without some statement 
or explanation on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Sir, it is perfectly 
within the cognizance of this House that 
this alteration which we are now con- 


sidering is an Amendment which was 
adopted, not only after a serious divi- 
sion upon the question of the second 
reading of the Bill in the House of 
Lords, but after the passing through 
the House of a Resolution of a very un- 


usual character. At the commencement 
of this discussion my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Disraeli) suggested that it might 
be expedient to appoint a Committee to 
search the Journals of the House of 
Lords in order that we might be better 
acquainted with what passed in another 
branch of the Legislature, and I appre- 
hend if it had been intended to take any 
important step in consequence of what 
has taken place there that would have 
been the regular course to pursue. But 
I suppose that, although the House has 
not considered it desirable to adopt that 
course, we are not precluded from taking 
notice of that which has been communi- 
cated to us as to the proceedings in the 
other House of Parliament. There was 
some discussion in the year 1860 upon 
a Motion made by Mr. Duncombe for 
laying on the Table of this House the 
prcentings of the House of Lords, and 

€ gave as his reason that it would be 
convenient that this House should dis- 
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poe with the necessity of appointing 
ommittees to search the Journals when 
it was desirable to take cognizance of 
proceedings in the other House of Par- 
liament. Lord Palmerston gave his 
opinion that although it would be con- 
venient to know what passed in the 
other House, the practice of searching 
the Journals had better not be with- 
drawn. AndI apprehend it was in re- 
ference to that view my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Disraeli) suggested we should have 
a Committee appointed. The House 
has not thought that desirable. But we 
are perfectly at liberty to take notice 
of that very remarkable Resolution in 
the House of Lords, which was to the 
effect that the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government, in withdrawing from the 
consideration of Parliament a material 
portion of the measure which had been 
submitted to Parliament, while the sub- 
ject was still under the purview of Par- 
liament, was irregular. That Resolu- 
tion has been allowed to pass without 
any notice on the part of the Govern- 
ment in this House, and, what is more, 
the able speech which has just been de- 
livered by the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury (Mr. W. M. Torrens) is also to be 
allowed to pass without notice. Now, 
Sir, there is no doubt that the large ma- 
jority of the Members of this House 
have approved of the Bill for the aboli- 
tion of purchase, or rather—for it is 
that no longer—the Bill which is called 
the Army Regulation Bill, and that 
there is no question it will receive the 
assent of the House. But that does not 
absolve us from the necessity of taking 
notice of the position in which Parlia- 
ment is placed by the proceedings which 
I have referred to. The hon. Member 
for Finsbury, by no means as an oppo- 
nent of the Bill, takes notice of what 
has occurred for the purpose of placing 
on record the opinion of this House with 
regard to such interferences on the part 
of the Executive, and whether it is ex- 
pedient to take such a step. I think 
we have a right to ask that those who 
take the lead, and who are responsible 
for the conduct of business, and who 
are the guardians of the privileges of 
the House of Commons, should either 
tell us what we ought to do, or give us 
some reason for the conduct they choose 
to adopt. We have such an amount of 
silence as I think is hardly consistent 


with the duty which a Ministry owes to 
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the House of Commons. Because it must 
be apparent that the Resolution passed 
by the House of Lords was not a Reso- 
lution affecting the privileges of one 
branch of the Legislature, but goes to 
the question of the privileges of Parlia- 
ment altogether. It was not a question 
of at what particular time or in what 
branch of the Legislature the Bill might 
happen to be, but whether it is con- 
sistent with the freedom and indepen- 
dence of Parliament that in the middle 
of Parliamentary proceedings upon a 
measure whereon the Crown has con- 
sulted Parliament, the matter should be 
withdrawn from the cognizance of Par- 
liament, and that one branch of the 
Legislature should be placed in such a 
dilemma as the House of Lords was 
placed by the Royal Warrant. What 
was the effect of that Warrant? You had, 
submitted to Parliament by the Crown, 
a measure for the abolition of purchase 
in the Army, coupled with provisions for 
compensation. The measure was consi- 
dered — whether it was desirable to 
make this great change, and upon what 
terms; and then, because the measure 
did not meet with unqualified approval, 
the Crown settles the chief question ; 
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and settles it in such a way that the 
House of Lords was left the alternative 
either to accept the measure or do great 


injustice to the officers. If the House 
of Lords, on finding the first question 
had been decided without their consent, 
had declined to sanction the Bill, inno- 
cent persons would have suffered. We 
shall perhaps be told that this is a 
question, not for the House of Lords, 
but for the House of Commons, to 
settle; and, in fact, one of the hon. 
Members for Manchester (Mr. Jacob 
Bright) has already told us that this 
is a question not of the Prerogative of 
the Crown, but of the Prerogative of 
the people, and that the First Minister 
of the Crown, because he has a large 
and assured majority in the House of 
Commons, has ventured upon a step 
which he would not otherwise have 
taken. It is important to know whether 
the Government acquiesces in this view, 
and whether the House of Commons 
and the country accept the principle that 
the exercise by the Minister, having a 
majority in the House of Commons, of 
the Prerogative of the Crown, is to take 
the place in future of constitutional 
Acts of Parliament? These are points 


Sir Stafford Northcote 
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of some importance, and in forming an 
opinion upon them the House has a 
right to expect the guidance of Minis. 
ters. There is one plea urged on the 
part of the Government for the course 
which they have taken. They say—Our 
attention was called to certain illegal 
practices. We were in a position to deal 
with these illegal practices, and it was 
necessary to put a stop to them; there 
was a difficulty in doing so by Parlia- 
mentary action, and we had not the 
power to put a stop to them otherwise 
than by the course we took. But you 
did more. What was illegal was the 
over-regulation prices ; but you put a 
stop not only to that, but to the system 
of purchase and’ sale of commissions in 
the Army altogether. I will assume that 
the Government acted conscientiously in 
taking the step which was necessary to 
cure the illegality; but I ask, why they 
went so much further? Their conscience, 
moreover, was awakened at a very re- 
markable moment, for it had previously 
slept for a great number of years, and 
did not even appear to be aroused by the 
Report of a Royal Commission. I am not 
attempting to argue either in favour of 
over-regulation prices or of the purchase 
system. I will not set up my opinion 
against that of the majority of the 
House. All I am anxious: to press 
on the consideration of the House 
is this—A question has been raised 
of very material importance between 
the Crown and Parliament, for the pre- 
cedent of interference which has now 
been set, unless we take notice of it, 
may some time or other be used against 
this House. A Government anxious to 
cut short what it looks upon as tedious 
discussions in Committee may say— 
‘We have got your assent to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill; we will now carry out 
the details by the issue of a Royal War- 
rant.” I cannot see why, after the 
second reading of the Bill, the Govern- 
ment might not have said—‘‘ We will 
cut short these long discussions and 
issue a Royal Warrant at once.” Un- 
less, therefore, we take our stand, and 
get a definition of the right and power 
which Ministers claim under the Crown, 
and unless we lay down some limits 
within which that power is to be exer- 
cised, we shall be forgetting our duty to 
the House, to Parliament, and to the 
country generally. Before the House 
assents to the Amendments of the House 
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of Lords I think we are entitled to some 
explanation on this subject. 

z SOLICITOR GENERAL: Sir, 
there has not been the slightest attempt 
on the part of the Government to con- 
duct this debate in silence. The vote 
which they have just given proves their 
anxiety that the debate should proceed. 
The Motion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. W. M. 
Torrens) was that the further considera- 
tion of the Lords’ Amendments be ad- 
journed, and the Government voted 
against the adjournment. I was per- 
fectly ready before the division, and am 
equally ready now, to describe the exact 

osition of affairs, and to defend, if it 
be necessary to defend, the course the 
Government have taken. The right 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli) by the course which he took 
prevented the hon. and learned Member 
for Finsbury from moving his Resolu- 
tion, and it became impossible, there- 
fore, to discuss that question; and we 
are now considering whether the House 
shall agree to the first Amendment 
of the House of Lords. The only ob- 


jection to the course which the Govern- 


ment have taken is that it has been 
what the hon. and learned Gentleman 
calls an illegal course, or if that be too 
definite, cal he cannot find sufficient 
support for that argument, that the course 
taken by the Government is what is 
sometimes called ‘‘ unconstitutional.” I 
will address myself to both these points. 
The hon. and learned Member for Fins- 
bury stands almost alone in saying that 
the course pursued by the Government 
is illegal. Having carefully perused 
what passed in ‘ another place,” and 
especially the observations of noble and 
learned Lords, of whom some occupied 
a position of settled hostility to the Go- 
vernment, while others were disposed to 
indulge in that candid criticism which a 
colleague sometimes passes upon the 
acts of Friends whom he has left be- 
hind him in office, I can say that none of 
the noble and learned Lords who spoke 
ventured to assert that the course taken 
bythe Government was illegal. Upon the 
authority, therefore, of those noble and 
learned Lords I rely in maintaining the 
perfect legality of the Warrant. A mere 
child in law knows that it has been laid 
down over and over again, in books of 
authority which it would be pedantry 
to quote, that the sole regulator and 
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governor of the Fleets and Armies of the 
country is the Sovereign, and by several 
Acts of Parliament, and especially that 

assed on the restoration of Charles I1., 
it was enacted that with the inter- 
nal government and regulation of the 
Army neither House of Parliament has, 
or can pretend to have, anything what- 
ever to do. [‘‘ Oh, oh !””} I am astonished 
to hear any Gentleman dissent upon 
that point. That Act, or a portion of 
it, still remains unrepealed, and I 
am astonished that any hon. Gentle- 
man can doubt such a proposition, or 
that hon. Gentlemen who uphold the 
rete oe of Parliament should with- 

old their assent and respect from an 
Act of Parliament which stands unre- 
pealed upon the Statute Book. I now 
pass to the broader and more important 
question whether there has been any- 
thing unconstitutional in the action of 
the Government. I have had some diffi- 
culty in finding out what is meant by the 
word ‘‘unconstitutional.”” The best de- 
finition I can find is that given by Hallam, 
who defines ‘‘ unconstitutional” as op- 
posed to ‘‘illegal,” by saying ‘‘it is a 
novelty of great importance which is 
likely to endanger public law.” I under- 
take to show that there is neither novelty 
nor danger in the course which the Go- 
vernment has followed. Certainly the 
Warrant in question is no novelty, for 
from the time of Charles II. down to 
that of Queen Victoria there is an un- 
broken succession of Royal Warrants 
dealing with the question of purchase 
without the smallest interference in any 
degree by the Legislature of the country. 
The earliest Warrant in the time of 
Charles II. was issued for the purpose 
of getting together money to build 
Chelsea Hospital. The next was in the 
time of William III. in 1693, which not 
only abolished purchase, but provides 
that those who entered the Army should 
take an oath that they had not pur- 
chased their commissions. The Mutiny 
Act in 1695 imposed an oath respecting 
commissions. That remained on the 
Statute Book until the year 1701, when 
the clause imposing the oath was with- 
drawn from the Mutiny Act, and-from 
that time it has never re-appeared. In 
1701 there was issued a Warrant by 
which regulation prices were abolished 
by Royal authority. In the time of 
Queen Anne there were repeated War- 
rants altering the regulations for pur- 
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chase in the Army, particularly that of 
the 11th of May, 1707, which declared 
that no sale or purchase of commissions 
was to take place in the Army except 
by Her Majesty’s approbation, signified 
under her Sign Manual. This continued 
in force for a short time, and in Sep- 
tember, 1711, afresh Warrant was issued 
regulating and altering the prices and 
conditions. There was a very important 
Warrant in 1721, by which a regular 
tariff of prices was established by Royal 
authority in the Army. In 1765 George 
IIT. appointed a Board to settle the prices 
of regimental commissions and to report 
thereon to the Crown. The Report sent 
in was accepted, and was confirmed by 
Warrant on the 10th of February, 1766. 
Then in 1783, there was a regulation 
to recover the exchanges from half to 
full-pay ; and there were more regula- 
tions in 1793, that being the last date 
at which there was any important change 
effected by Royal Warrant in the Army 
prior to the Statute of 49 Geo. III. in 
1809, of which we have heard so much. 
The statute of 1809 declares that all sales 
and brokerages of offices are illegal ; but 
from the penalties enacted by the 7th 
clause persons who purchase in the Army 
under Royal regulation are exempted. 
That was the Act of George III. under 
which the Warrant which we are now 
discussing was issued. The House will 
_see that down to 1809 there has been a 
series of Royal Warrants dealing with 
the question of purchase in various ways, 
sometimes setting it up, sometimes abo- 
lishing it, and sometimes regulating it ; 
but all emanating from Royal authority, 
and not interfered with by Act of Par- 
liament. In 1809, however, Parliament 
did interfere, and passed an Act against 
the sale of offices, but exempted from the 
penalties of that Act persons who bought 
according to regulations made, or to be 
thereafter made, by the Crown. There 
is no doubt that the Act sanctioned, ac- 
knowledged, and gave Parliamentary 
authority to that which had existed be- 
fore for more than a century, and there 
is also no doubt that if it had not existed 
before, the Statute of 49 Geo. IIT. would 
have authorized the Crown for the first 
time to make regulations. There is no 
doubt that the Crown could at any mo- 
ment have cancelled or altered the regu- 
lations, either by its inherent authority 
prior to the Act, or under the Act itself, 
and have proceeded to deal with the 
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question as it thought fit. That was the 
state of things in 1809, under which 
several subsequent alterations were 
made, down to the period at which the 
Royal Commission, presided over by the 
right hon. Member for Morpeth (Sir 
George Grey), was authorized by the 
Crown. That Commission made a long 
investigation into the subject of pur- 
chase, and its Report was sent to the 
Crown, and communicated to the Exe- 
cutive Government, and was laid on the 
Table of this House as early as possible 
last Session. The Commission reported 
against purchase altogether, and greatly 
upon this ground—that, as a matter of 
fact, they found that over-regulation 
oat which by the statute of 1809 had 

een made a misdemeanour, had grown 
up into an inveterate system. They 
found, further, that the system was such 
that the over-regulation prices were in- 
extricably mixed up with the regulation 
prices, and that it was impossible to 
maintain purchase without permitting a 
breach of the law by over-regulation 
prices, and that therefore the only way 
of maintaining the law was to abolish 
purchase. The Executive Government 
were thus formally and officially made 
aware that there was a constant and 
habitual breach of the law on the 
part of the officers of the Army. It 
was brought to their attention by a 
Royal Commission, and it would have 
been impossible, having regard to the 
character and conduct of Public Busi- 
ness, for them to have allowed the 
matter to remain as it then was. The 
Government, therefore, brought in a Bill 
to deal with the whole question. No 
doubt as a matter of law they might 
have abolished purchase by Warrant 
before they consulted the House of Com- 
mons just as well as after they had con- 
sulted the House of Lords; but they 
brought in their Bill, not only to abolish 
purchase, but to compensate the persons 
who, under the indirect sanction of the 
Government and the Legislature, had 
broken the law by giving over-regula- 
tion prices—to give to those persons that 
compensation to which, if not entitled 
in point of law, they were entitled in 
point of honour and fair dealing. That 
they could not do, however, without con- 
sulting this House, which has to provide 
the money, and it would have been mis- 
chievous and unjust to abolish purchase 
without consulting the Legislature, which 
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alone could deal with the question as a 
whole and provide compensation. The 
Bill passed after full and deliberate dis- 
cussion, by great majorities in this 
House, and was sent up to the other 
House, which apparently was not suffi- 
ciently alive to the fact that, whether 
they liked it or not, there was an end to 
the system of purchase. The other House 
refused to consider the Bill for the 
abolition of purchase until, in the words 
of the Amendment which they carried— 
‘¢ They had had laid before them, either by the 
Report of a Royal Commission, or by the Govern- 
ment, a complete and comprehensive scheme for 
the first appointment, promotion, and retirement 
of officers ; for the amalgamation of the Kegular 
and Auxiliary Land Forces; and for securing 
the other changes necessary to place the military 
system of the country on a sound and efficient 
basis,” 
Now, that was a matter which the House 
of Lords. had no right to ask for. If 
anything in the world is clear, it is that 
these matters of detail in the re-organi- 
zation of the Army are matters which 
from the earliest times have been, and 
from the plain necessity of the case must 
always be, under the control of the Exe- 
cutive Government. If there be any- 
thing unconstitutional in this matter, it is 
on the part of the other House in insist- 
ing on that to which they have no consti- 
tutional right—to be consulted as to the 
practical details of the internal re-organi- 
zation of the Land forces of the Crown. 
But because the Government has acted 
upon its own authority ; because, pur- 
chase being condemned by the Report 
of the Royal Commission, by public 
opinion, and by a large majority of this 
House, and being defended by scarcely 
any one of the noble Lords who dis- 
cussed the question in ‘‘ another place,” 
the Government have acted upon its own 
inherent authority, and abolished pur- 
chase, as it had a right to do, the hon. 
Member for Finsbury comes down and 
reads us an elaborate lecture on the 
dangers likely to result to the liberties 
of the people from the exercise of the 
Prerogative. Does any man in his senses 
believe that there is any danger of the 
House of Commons permitting that? 
In former days, when the Prerogative 
was areal thing, and meant the Exe- 
cutive Government in the hands of the 
Sovereign, there might be dangers to 
the liberty of the subject in its exercise. 
But what does it now mean? It simply 
means the action of the Executive, which 
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is the action of the Minister who is re- 
tained in power by a majority of this 
House. When hon. Gentlemen talk of 
a dictatorship and of imperiousness they 
forget that if this Vote of Censure had 
been passed, there would have been an 
end of the dictatorship in five minutes. 
A single vote of a majority of this House 
of Commons at any moment will vindi- 
cate, if there is a necessity for vindi- 
cating, the liberties of this great Assem- 
bly, and to suppose that anyone could 
trench upon its liberties or confine its 
freedom is a matter which is really not 
worth consideration. The House of 
Lords had a legal right to take the course 
they did ; but what were we to do? We 
exercised the power that we had, when 
we found ourselves in conflict with the 
House of Lords upon this question. 
What should we have done? Should 
we have dissolved? A dissolution would 
not have affected the constitution of the 
House of Lords. Were we to resign? 
It happens that the Liberal party is per- 
manently in a minority in the House of 
Lords, and could never hold power at 
all if it were necessary to command a 
majority in that House. Could we have 
let the state of things remain as it was ? 
Most certainly not, and if so we were 
compelled, for the sake of the ad- 
ministration of justice, if for nothing 
else, to take the step we actually did 
take. How could we continue to sanc- 
tion the prosecution of poor people for 
petty offences against the law, and at 
the same time permit the rich to drive 
their coaches and four, as it is some- 
times expressed, through an Act of 
Parliament. No one can say that 
the proper course would have been to 
legalize over-regulation prices; and, 
therefore, the only course that was open 
to us was to abolish purchase and to 
maintain the law, and afterwards to 
come to the House of Commons, trusting 
that the House would support us in 
maintaining the law, and in doing what 
was at our hands a simple act of duty. 
Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, it appears to 
me that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(the Solicitor General) has not really 
addressed himself to the question before 
the House. That question wasnot whether 
the issuing of the Royal Warrant was a 
legal or constitutional Act. It may be 
both. All the arguments of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would have 
been perfectly apposite if the policy of 
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the Government had been that, feeling 
that they had the legal right to do so, 
they advised Her Majesty to issue a 
Warrant abolishing purchase, and then 
had come down to Parliament and asked 
the majority, of which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman appears so proud, to 
vote such compensation to the officers as 
was deemed just and right. That would 
have been an intelligible course, and 
one that probably would not have led 
to any long discussion. But nothing of 
this kind occurred. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman argues as if we were defend- 
ing the House of Lords, who, as it appears 
to me, are quite competent to defend 
themselves, and have defended them- 
selves. I still think it would have been 
advantageous to have had an authentic 
record of what took place in the House 
of Lords, as a means of throwing light 
upon what is at present an ambi- 
guous Parliamentary transaction, and 
I have quoted a precedent for asking 
for such information when the Privileges 
of the House of Commons are in ques- 
tion. But Her Majesty’s Government 
seem to prefer not to place before this 
House in an authentic manner the ques- 
tion which it has to discuss. What’the 
House are, in my opinion, called upon 
to discuss at the present moment is, not 
the attack which the Government has 
made upon the Privileges of the other 
House of Parliament, but, as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Finsbury (Mr. W. M. Torrens) stated, 
the attack which they have chosen to 
make upon and which has endangered 
the Privileges of the House of Commons. 
The Bill came down from the House of 
Lords with the consideration that the 
House of Commons had inserted with- 
drawn, and another consideration substi- 
tuted, so that a material provision which 
the Lower House of the Legislature in- 
serted in the Bill has been withdrawn 
from the consideration of Parliament. 
Is that a position in which the House 
of Commons ought to be placed? I 
narrow this question to the issue re- 
garding the House of Commons. What 
is the result? We had taken great pre- 
cautions, in assenting to the propositions 
of the Government, to abolish that which, 
in the opinion of the large majority of 
the House, was bad; but, as I under- 
stand, affairs have been so managed, 
that it would be perfectly possible for 
the Sovereign, in the exercise of Her 
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Royal Prerogative, to revive purchase 
in the Army again at Her individual 
will. If that is a correct view of the 
case, I say that the House of Qom- 
mons has been juggled out of its privi- 
leges, and that a state of affairs most 
serious has been brought about. And, 
in passing, I must be allowed to submit 
that it does not become the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to lay down as a 
principle that the only security for the 
liberties of the English nation is a ma- 
jority of the House of Commons. That 
is not either a legal or a constitutional 
doctrine. We are bound to take steps 
to prevent, in future, Bills leaving this 
House having the most important pro- 
visions that we had inserted omitted, 
and in effect removed from the discretion 
of Parliament. We must remember the 
circumstances under which this Bill 
first came before the notice of Parlia- 
ment. It was at the meeting of Parlia- 


ment stated by Her Majesty herself in a 
Speech in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, direct from the Throne, that the 
attention of Parliament would be called 
to the re-organization of the Army; and 
it is absurd to — that the opinion 


of the House of Lords was not to be 
taken on a question of such gravity—of 
course, with due regard to the Privileges 
of the House of Commons, in reference to 
the financial points involved. That ap- 
peal was made to us by the Sovereign 
personally. We gave all attention to 
that question: it occupied a consider- 
able portion of the Session, and the Bill 
which resulted from that passage in the 
Royal Speech to which I am alluding 
has had a most injurious effect upon the 
progress of Public Business. But the 
House of Commons did not grudge the 
time necessary for its discussion, because 
everyone felt that the re-organization of 
the Army was a question of primary 
importance, and that it had obtained in 
its favour the entire feelings and con- 
victions of the nation. We pass the Bill; 
it goes to the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and then these extraordinary pro- 
ceedings occur. An arrangement 18 
made which is contrary to all usual cus- 
tom, and now we have the Solicitor Ge- 
neral telling us that the Lords have 
no right to come to the Resolution that 
they have arrived at—that practically 
they have no more right to express an 
opinion upon military than upon finan- 
cial questions, We sent up the Bill, 
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and what was its title? ‘‘A Bill for the 
better Organization of the Army.” And 
et this is one of those questions upon 
which the House of Lords had no right to 
utter an opinion. In that Bill there were 
provisions for the abolition of important 
rivileges of Lords Lieutenant. The 
Bill, therefore, directly affected many 
of their Lordships, and how could 
you expect that they would not express 
an opinion upon it? The view of the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General is 
absurd. He commences by telling us 
that the exercise of the Royal Preroga- 
tive was in this instance both legal and 
constitutional—that the Prerogatives of 
the Crown cannot be questioned—and I 
am not here to impugn them—and he 
ends his speech by telling us that the 
Prerogative is not a real thing. I cannot 
agree with that. I respect the Royal 
Prerogative, because it is part of the law 
of England; but the Privileges of Par- 
liament are so also, and both may be 
duly exercised without coming into col- 
lision. Further than this, I wish to 


have an explanation from the Prime 
Minister upon a Question which I asked 
oy: I want to know when that 


arrant was issued by Her Majesty, 
whether she was recommended to issue 
itunder a statutory power? Although 
the Solicitor General touched upon the 
Act of George III., I do not think 
that he maintained that under the re- 
gulations of that Act any Warrant 
could be issued by the Crown to confis- 
cate the property of subjects. That 
Her Majesty could issue a Warrant by 
her sheer Prerogative, under the advice 
of her Minister, which would have alto- 
gether abolished purchase, and might 
virtually confiscate the property of her 
subjects, I am not here now to contro- 
vert. But Ido maintain, if it be true, 
as the House understood from the First 
Minister of the Crown, that Her Ma- 
jesty issued her Warrant by virtue of a 
statutory power—I will maintain, even 
against so great a lawyer as the Solicitor 
General, that it is impossible to abolish 
purchase in the Army under such cir- 
cumstances. Sir, we have a right to an 
explanation on this point. We have had 
no explanation as yet. I want to know 
from Her Majesty’s Government whether 
they advised the Crown, when Her Ma- 
jesty issued that Warrant, that she was 
acting under a statutory power, or whe- 
ther they advised the Crown that in 
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issuing the Warrant she was doing so 
by virtue of her sheer Prerogative? 
Upon that point I think we have a right 
to an answer from the Government, and 
I think the House will be able to draw 
the proper inference whatever may be 
the reply. Are we to understand that 
the Ministers advised the Crown to issue 
the Warrant under a statutory power? 
If so, the Warrant would be ineffectual 
for the purpose. If, on the other hand, 
the Crown was advised that the Warrant 
was issued by virtue of its sheer Preroga- 
tive, then it cannot be denied that Her 
Majesty has been advised by her Ministers 
to do that very thing in a summary way 
herself which Her Majesty, in her Speech 
from the Throne, desired us to give our 
attention to in our legislative capacity. 
These are circumstances of a grave cha- 
racter, and I trust that some means will 
be found for a satisfactory explanation 
on the matter. I hope that that expla- 
nation will be given, and that some means 
will be found by which the Privileges of 
the House of Commons will be guarded 
and protected from any future assaults of 
this kind. I must impress upon the 
House the fact that they have passed a 
Bill of great importance the considera- 
tion for which has been expressed by 
one clause, which has been withdrawn, 
not by the constitutional action of the 
other House of Parliament, so that we 
might have another opportunity of con- 
sidering the question, but has been 
withdrawn from the consideration of 
Parliament altogether. The principal 
provision was omitted in the Bill when 
it came down to us, and we find that it 
has been withdrawn by Royal Warrant, 
recommended by Her Majesty’s Ministers ; 
but up to this moment we are left in the 
dark whether the advice of the Ministers 
was given to Her Majesty that she was 
acting by statutory power, or by virtue of 
her sheer Prerogative. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, there was 
one very simple question that he desired 
to put to the House ; it was this—was it 
right that one House should be appealed 
to to repeal a statute under which pur- 
chase to the extent of the regulation 
price was authorized, and that when the 
Bill reached the other House, that House 
should be told that the exercise of the 
power of the Legislature was not neces- 
sary? This House was told that pur- 
chase existed under the statute of 1809 
up to the extent of the recognized price, 
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and under that statute vested interests 
had been created. He said nothing of 
the over-regulation price then; but vested 
interests in the value of commissions, up 
to the regulation price, had been created 
under the statute of 1809, and existed 
upon the faith of Parliament. Now, 
that was what was repeated to them 
over and over again in that House. 
They were told that there was a wide 
distinction between the over-regulation 
price, which was not sanctioned by the 
statute of 1809, and the regulation price 
which was sanctioned under that statute, 
and they had a division in that House 
upon that very point—upon the distinc- 
tion between the vested interests created 
on the faith of Parliament by the statute 
of 1809, as contradistinguished from the 
over-regulation price, for which no such 
sanction existed; and then the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General came down to the House, and 
told them that that was all a mistake. 
But, while the Bill was in that House 
the Government told them thatthe inter- 
ference of Parliament was necessary in 
order to compensate the interest which 
had been created on the faith of Parlia- 
ment under the statute of 1809. When 
the Bill reached the House ‘of Lords, 
the Government changed their tone. 
They now said that there was no statu- 
tory right in that security for the regu- 
lation price up to the limit assigned by 
the authority of the statute of 1809, and 
that the act of Prerogative was sufficient 
to abolish purchase altogether. Why, if 
the House of Lords had thought fit to 
throw out the Army Organization Bill 
on the second reading, the position of 
things would have been this—that Her 
Majesty, by Prerogative, would have 
abolished all the vested interests which 
had grown up on the faith of Parlia- 
ment under the statute of 1809, and he 
(Mr. Newdegate) said that such abolition 
would have been an illegal act. But the 
House of Lords, whom the advocates of 
the Government treated so lightly, rather 
than place the Crown in that position, 
had sanctioned the whole Bill, including 
the compensation agreed upon by that 
House, and thus had saved the Govern- 
ment from the position of recommending 
the destruction of large masses of pro- 
perty by the exercise of the Prerogative 
without providing compensation. That 
was the position, and that was a position 
which he said would have been neither 
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legal nor constitutional ; but it had been 
renderéd legal, and rendered constitu- 
tional by the act of the House of Lords, 
who had passed the Bill giving the 
compensation obtained from that House 
under a misunderstanding, that misun- 
derstanding having rested on the repre- 
sentations of the Government that those 
regulation prices were secured by Act of 
Parliament, a position which they aban- 
doned as soon as the Bill was opposed in 
the House of Lords. Now, that was an 
anomaly which it appeared to him that 
House was bound to notice ; because the 
Government had only been saved from 
having destroyed large masses of pro- 
perty, secured on the faith of Parliament, 
though regulated by the Crown, but still 
secured under Act of Parliament, by 
Prerogative,‘and he said that that would 
have been reverting to some of the worst 
precedents of the abuse of the Preroga- 
tive. The House of Lords had saved the 
Government from that position; but the 
House of Commons stood in this position— 
that upon the showing and under the con- 
duct of the Government themselves, they 
had been misled; they had been de- 
ceived into believing that the action of 
the Legislature was necessary to repeal 
the statute of 1809, and into granting a 
large amount of compensation in conse- 
quence of the action, which they were 
told was to be the action of the Legisla- 
ture. That was their position, and he 
considered that the House was deeply 
indebted to the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Finsbury (Mr. W. M. Torrens) 
for having called attention to that fact, 
and that he was perfectly justified in 
saying that, although it might have been 
now condoned, and condoned by that 
House, it had been virtually condoned 
by the other House of Parliament, yet 
still the House of Commons, as the chief 
guardian of the property of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, was bound to take some 
security that the precedent thus estab- 
lished, upon the showing of the Govern- 
ment themselves, for confiscating pro- 
perty which was secured upon the faith 
of an Act of Parliament, should not be 
repeated in any future case. At that 
late hour of the night he would not enter 
further into the subject than to say that 
he held it to be most monstrous that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General should have declared that the 
exercise of the Prerogative was n0t 
really in the person of the Sovereign, 
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but that it was a mere appanage of the 
Prime Minister, who, as the exponent of 
the will, not of the whole of the House, 
but of its majority, and who had just 
taken a step which he might thank the 
House of Lords for having condoned, by 
the course which they had adopted with 
respect to that subject, a step which, he 
trusted, would not be drawn into a pre- 
cedent, as it might be, without some 
remonstrance on the part of that House. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he would beg 
to move that the debate be now ad- 


Army 


journed. 
Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, he 


hoped the Government would agree to 
the Motion. [‘‘ No, no!”] Hon. Gen- 
tlemen said, ‘‘ No, no!” e knew per- 
pectly well it was then the 11th of Au- 
gust, and that grouse - shooting com- 
menced to-morrow; but they were en- 
gaged on matters of far greater impor- 
tance than grouse. No question within 
the memory of living man had been 
before the House of so much importance 
as this, because it affected the Preroga- 
tive of the Crown, the Privilege of the 
House of Commons, and the rights of 
the House of Lords. He was one of 
those who thought that the course 
adopted by the Government could be 
defended ; but he would vote in favour 
of any Vote of Censure, if that course 
was to be defended on the doctrine laid 
down by his hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General, who, to his (Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt’s) surprise and regret, 
had founded his argument upon a Statute 
of Charles II., which was passed in the 
worst days of the Stuarts, and in the 
worst year of the most slavish Parlia- 
nent that ever sat in this country. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman said that 
the statute was still in existence, and 
that it governed the relations of the 
Army to the Crown and Parliament ; 
but that was not the case. On a reference 
to the volume of the Revised Statutes, he 
(Mr. Vernon Harcourt) found that it had 
happily been repealed long since; and 
he would remark that even if it were 
still in force it never governed the re- 
lations of the Army to the Crown and 
Parliament, for the best of all reasons 
—namely, that at the time it was passed 
there was no standing Army in England 
recognized by Parliament ; because their 
ancestors had taken great pains during 
the reigns of Charles II. and James II. 
that there should be no standing Army 
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at all. The Statute of Charles II. only 
had reference to the Militia ‘‘and to all 
the Forces by Sea and Land.” [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”?] But at that time there was no 
land force recognized by Parliament ex- 
cept the Militia. Indeed, he was surprised 
that it should be necessary to teach the 
A B C of constitutional law at half-past 
1 in the morning to a Government which 
was exercising the Prerogative of the 
Crown. The doctrine of the Statute of 
Charles, as applied to the standing Army, 
would not have stood 200 years ago, 
and the statement made to-night that 
Parliament had nothing to do with the 
Army, was one of the most extraordi- 
nary he had ever heard. Ever since 
there had been a standing Army in 
the country, the Army had existed by 
the authority of Parliament, and of 
Parliament alone. What was the Mu- 
tiny Act, which was passed every year? 
It recited that the Army was un- 
lawful without the consent of Par- 
liament. ([‘‘Hear, hear!”] He was 
happy to hear that this doctrine was not 
repudiated by all the Members of the 
Treasury bench. Then if that doctrine 
was correct, why was this House told 
that the House of Lords had nothing to 
say to the regulation of the Army? 
Why, they would find in the Statute 
Book statute after statute regulating 
the pay of the Army. The mere fact 
that there should be such a statement 
made as had been made to-night showed 
that the subject was one which required 
a great deal more consideration, as was 
well known. He desired to see purchase 
in the Army abolished; but there were 
things he did not wish to see abolished 
at the same time, and these were the first 
principles of the Constitution. To say that 
the Constitution of this country could be 
disposed of in a debate of two and a-half 
hours, at Lalf-past 1 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, was out of the question. Why, they 
would not take a Turnpike Bill into 
Consideration at that hour. He sin- 
cerely trusted that the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Brighton would be 
agreed to. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, in reply to the 
statement of the Solicitor General that 
the exercise of the Prerogative of the 
Crown might be intrusted to the majo- 
rity of that House, he believed that if, 
before the Warrant was issued, the 
First Minister had asked the opinion of 
the House whether purchase should be 
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abolished by Warrant, many of the Gen- 
tlemen who had lately come into this 
House would have hesitated in sanction- 
ing so extraordinary and eccentric a 
course. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, we do not 
take any objection to the adjournment 
of the debate at this hour of the morn- 
ing. The hour is too late to finish it. 
We should like to hear the defence of 
the Government promised by my hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Vernon Har- 
court), but which he forgot to give us. 
But, Sir, we shall not be able to do it 
without further progress in Supply, 
which we must take up to-morrow, as 
the question of Prorogation depends 
upon that; the debate, therefore, should 
be resumed on Tuesday. 


Debate adjourned till Tuesday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 11th August, 1871. 


MINUTES. ]—Pusuic Brrts—Committee—Report 
—Reductions ex Capite Lecti Abolition (292) ; 
Beerhouses (Ireland) * (306); County Bounda- 
ries (Ireland) * (307). 

Third Reading—Prince Arthur’s Annuity* (300) ; 
House of Commons (Witnesses)* (312); Bills 
of Exchange and Promissory Notes * (102) ; 
Telegraph (Money) * (293); Limited Owners 
Residence Act (1870) Amendment* (280); 
Sunday Observance Prosecutions * (305) ; Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction, &c. (Ireland)* (301); In- 
toxicating Liquors Licenses Suspension * (313), 
and passed. 


UNITED STATES—THE JOINT HIGH COM- 
MISSION—THE “ ALABAMA” CLAIMS. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp REDESDALE asked, Whether 
the question as to the right of the United 
States to persevere in their demand for 
indemnity on account of the ‘“‘ Alabama’”’ 
claims since the reconciliation of the 
Southern with the Northern States will 
be distinctly raised before the arbitra- 
tors, inasmuch as the damage for which 
such indemnity is sought was done by the 
Southern States, who now joined in the 
application for damage done by them- 
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selves? He would remind their Lord. 
ships that, on his putting a Question 
earlier in the Session, it was stated that 
the point had not been raised previously, 
and that it was too late to bring it before 
the Commissioners. He hoped it would 
now be taken up, for the acts of the 
Southern. States having been condoned 
by the Northern States, it was contrary 
to every principle of justice that the 
former should claim compensation for 
the damages inflicted by themselves. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I understand 
the Question of the noble Lord (Lord 
Redesdale) rather as a reminder of a 
point which he had suggested to me a 
month ago in regard to these claims, 
than as a Question to which he expected 
an answer. I think it would be ob- 
viously inconvenient that we should dis- 
cuss in this House the nature of the case 
on behalf of England to be laid before 
the arbitrators, and I think it would be 
satisfactory to the noble Lord and to the 
House that I should state the steps which 
have been taken in this matter. My 
noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack has been intrusted by Her Majesty’s 
Government with the task of drawing up 
our case, in conjunction with Lord Ten- 
terden and Professor Bernard, the two 
men in all England most acquainted 
with the facts; and, in addition to that, 
I am happy to state that Sir Roundell 
Palmer has shown great public spirit in 
consenting to act as our counsel on this 
occasion before the arbitrators, notwith- 
standing the great personal inconve- 
nience to which it will expose him. It 
being the time of the Long Vacation he 
will be able to do so, and superintend 
every detail of the case. With regard 
to the point raised by the noble Lord 
(Lord Redesdale), Government will not 
omit any point which it can fairly and 
honourably urge ; at the same time they 
will not put in any claim which their 
advisers cannot approve of as being re 
levant to the matter in dispute. 

Afterwards— 

Eart GRANVILLE stated that he 
had just received a letter from the Lord 
Chie Justice of England (Sir Alexander 
Cockburn), to the effect that that most 
learned Judge had consented to act as 
arbitrator in the case of the elaims 
arising out of the depredations committed 
by the Alabama and similar vessels. 
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REDUCTIONS EX CAPITE LEOTI BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 292.) coMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Clause 1 (No deed, &c. liable to re- 
duction ex capite lecti). 

Tue Earn or HARROWBY moved 
the insertion of words in the clause so as 
to prevent bequests under certain cir- 
cumstances to religious and charitable 
institutions. By the present law of 
Scotland a deed executed within 60 days 
of death, was invalid, unless the person 
executing it went to church or market 
unaided between the execution of the 
deed and death. The effect of the Bill 
was to remove that invalidity, and the 
object of his Amendment was to pro- 
tect dying persons from the undue in- 
fluence of spiritual advisers by leaving 
invalid, as in England, any bequest 
made on a death-bed to religious or 
charitable institutions. He thought it 
could not, by any show of reason, be 
safely said that such influence had ceased 
to be dangerous. 


Amendment moved, in page 1, line 9, 
after (‘‘ lecti’”’) to insert— 

(‘‘ Except in the case of a deed, instrument, or 
writing disposing of property for charitable pur- 
poses.” )—( The Earl of Harrowby.) 


Lorp CHELMSFORD said, he re- 
gretted the absence of the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Colonsay) who had 
had 50 years’ experience of the working 
of this law, and who, though admitting it 
might be amended, was opposed to its re- 
peal. It provided that a deed made 
within 60 days of a man’s death, if he 
was at the time afflicted with a disease 
from which, or from one consequent 
thereon, he died, should he invalid, 
unless he attended church or market 
in the interim. He might ride thither ; 
but if he walked he must not lean 
on anybody, or the deed would be 
invalid. The law was certainly a sin- 
gular one, and the 60 days’ limit 
might be too long, or it might be ad- 
visable to dispense with it under cer- 
tain circumstances; but there had been 
no complaint on the subject, and the 
repeal of the statute would leave no pro- 
tection against influences which fre- 
quently prevailed in the case of the sick. 
He heard of a case only two days ago in 
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which a person almost in extremis was 
told by the priest that his property for- 
merly belonged to the Church, and that 
he ought to restore it, which the invalid, 
wishing, as he said, to die an honest 
man, agreed todo. He did not see why 
their Lordships should be called upon 
at that period of the Session to decide 
upon the question. He should a 
the Motion of his noble Friend (the Earl 
of Harrowby). 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR regretted 
that he was compelled to oppose the 
Amendment, and commented on the ab- 
surd minutia of the law, describing it as 
a jumble of archaic observances, charac- 
teristic of a somewhat barbarous age, in 
order to save judge and jury the trouble 
of deciding by evidence on a man’s state 
of mind. He also objected to the Amend- 
ment as introducing into Scotland by a 
sidewind a law of mortmain, full of 
anomalies, to which that country had 
hitherto been a stranger; whereas if such 
a law was to be introduced it should be 
done after inquiry and on a sound basis. 
The Bill had passed through the other 
House without opposition, the late as 
well as the present Lord Advocate ap- 
proving it, and the question had been 
under discussion for two years. The 
existing law, moreover, did not affect 
personalty. 

THe Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
objected to destroying one protection 
against undue influences until a better 
had been devised. 

Viscount MELVILLE believed the 
county meetings in Scotland had not dis- 
cussed the question, and that they were 
unaware of the introduction of this Bill, 
and therefore he should support the 
Motion of his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Harrowby). 


On Question? Their Lordships divided: 
—Contents 12; Not-Contents 21: Ma- 
jority 9. 

Resolved in the Negative. 

Clause agreed to. 


Bill reported without Amendment ; and 
to be read 3* on Monday next. 


TOE NEW CODE—EDUCATION GRANTS. 
QUESTION. 

Tue Earn or HARROWBY asked 
the Lord President of the Council—1, 
Whether teachers of 35 years of age and 
of ten years’ standing, being well re« 
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ported of by the Inspector, will, for the 
next three years, be regarded as certi- 
ficated teachers, so far as to make their 
schools eligible for a capitation grant ; 
and 2, whether small endowments are 
now allowed to be counted as subscrip- 
tions in schools; to what extent; and 
under what circumstances? The noble 
Earl remarked, with reference to the 
second part of his Question, that formerly 
money coming from endowments was not 
counted in favour of a school as entitling 
it to receive the Government grant; but 
when the new Bill was passed there was 
added, after considerable discussion, a 
provision to this effect :— 


“The conditions required to be fulfilled by an 
elementary school in order to obtain an annual 
Parliamentary grant, shall be those contained in 
the Minutes of the Education Department in 
force for the time being, and shall, amongst other 
things, provide that after the 3lst March, 1871, 
first, that such grants shall not be made in re- 
spect of instruction in religious subjects; and, 
secondly, such grants shall not for any year exceed 
the income of the school for that year derived 
from voluntary contributions, from school fees, 
and from any sources other than the Parliamen- 
tary grant.” 


The point he wished to have decided was 


whether the words ‘‘from any sourees 
other than the Parliamentary grant”’ 
would apply to such small endowments 
as he had mentioned, or whether those 
endowments ought not to be reckoned 
in favour of a school on behalf of the 
Government grant? If they were not 
so regarded, it would be impossible for 
many small schools to be maintained in 
the future. The result, indeed, would 
be in some cases to supersede them by 
a school board and a rate-supported 
school. He believed a promise was 
given when the Act was discussed that 
the endowments should be reckoned, and 
that otherwise the term ‘‘ other sources”’ 
would have no meaning. 

Tue Marquess or RIPON said, with 
respect to the first part of the Question, 
under the 59th Article of the New Code 
certificates would be granted to the 
teachers in question for a period of three 
years, adding that certificates awarded 
during the years named would hold 
good after that period. As tothe second 
Question, the old rule was that the 
amountaccruing from endowmentsshould 
be deducted from the Government grant, 
and the change made under the recent 
Act had improved the position of such 
schools, there being no longer that de- 


The Earl of Harrowby 


{LORDS} 
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duction, though the endowments were 
not, as the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Harrowby) desired, reckoned with the 
voluntary contributions as giving a title 
to an increased Government grant. He 
did not think any hardship would be in- 
flicted on these schools by the adoption 
of that principle ; but that, in fact, they 
would be in a better position than be- 
fore. In no case would endowments be 
deducted, and the amount received by 
these schools under the New Code would 
be in excess of what they would have 
earned under the former system. 

Toe Eart or HARROWBY asked, 
If hereafter small sums were contributed 
for endowing parish schools, and the 
Endowed Schools Commission thought 
there was an excess of endowment over 
what was necessary for their mainte- 
nance, that excess might be taken away? 

Tue Marquess or RIPON said, that 
would depend on the scheme of the En- 
dowed Schools Commission. The Com- 
missioners might lay down a certain 
principle ; but in every case there must 
be a separate scheme which was to be 
laid before both Houses of Parliament. 
Where the excess of endowment was of 
any amount it might be applied to the 
foundation of an exhibition or scholar- 
ship in a school of a higher grade, for 
the benefit of the scholars of a parti- 
cular parish school. 

Lorp REDESDALE observed, that 
there was no power to rate the inhabi- 
tants for the higher class schools; but if 
the Commissioners took the endowments 
which rendered rating unnecessary in a 
small parish, and applied them to other 
purposes than the maintenance of the 
elementary school, the effect would be to 
rate the parish for the higher education. 

Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY thought 
the noble Lord took a very narrow view 
of the case if he objected to the placing 
of some increased burden on the rate- 
payers in order that the endowments 
might be applied to promoting higher 
education in the parishes. 

Lorp REDESDALE was of opinion 
that when a person had left an endow- 
ment for the purpose of establishing a 
school in a parish, and the money was 
still necessary for the maintenance of 
the school, it ought not to be applied to 
any other purpose. 


Education Grants. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six 
o’clock to Monday next, a quarter 
before Four o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 11th August, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Sorriy—considered in Committee 
—Navy Estimates. 

Pusuic Birts—First Reading—Friendly Societies 
Commission * [290]. 

Second Reading—Expiring Laws Continuance * 
289). 

ned Ae Maneeuvres * [279]—r.P. ; 
Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act (1870) 
Amendment * (215]—r.p. 

Committee—Report—Elementary Education Act 
(1870) Amendment (No. 3) * [286] ; Local Go- 
vernment (Ireland)* [165]; Bishops Resigna- 
tion Act (1869) Perpetuation * [283]; Vacci- 
nation Act (1867) Amendment * [191]; Civil 
Bill Courts (Ireland) * [267]. 

Considered as ded — Pedlars Certificates * 
[271]; Customs and Inland Revenue * [238]. 
Considered as amended— Third Reading—Turn- 
pike Acts Continuance, dc. * [247], and passed. 
Withdrawn—Real Estates (Title Conveyance) * 
[270]; Local and Personal Acts (Ireland) * 
[26]; Tithe Rent-charges (Ireland) * [132]. 





The House being met at Two of the 
clock, the Clerk at the Table informed 
the House of the unavoidable absence 
of Mr. Speaker, on account of indis- 
position. 

Whereupon Mr. Dodson, the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, proceeded to the Table as Deputy 
Speaker, and after Prayers counted the 
House, and, 40 Members being present, 
— the Chair, pursuant to the Standing 

rder. 


PARLIAMENT—LATE SITTINGS OF THE 
HOUSE.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. WHALLEY said, that he wished 
to call attention to a question of Privi- 
lege. He held in his hand a newspaper 
report of the proceedings of the House 
at its last sitting, which was not con- 
cluded until 25 minutes to 4 o’clock that 
morning. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER said, that 
newspaper reports of their proceedings 
were not recognized. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, it was rather a 
question of what was not reported. The 
paper contained what purported to be a 
report of their proceedings, but which 
report was calculated to mislead and 
deceive. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER said, that 
he had already pointed out to the hon. 
Member that the House did not recog- 
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nize newspaper reports of its proceed- 


ings. 

A. WHALLEY said, he didnot ask 
the House to recognize the report, but 
only to take notice of the fact stated. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER said, it was 
irregular to refer to newspaper reports 
or comments in reference to their de- 
bates, and called upon the Clerk to pro- 
ceed to read the Orders of the Day. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he would move 
that the House do adjourn, in order that 
he might complete the statement that he 
wished to make. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Whalley.) 


Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER wished 
again to say that he had already pointed 
out the Rules of the House, and the 
hon. Member did not put himself in 
Order by moving the adjournment of the 
House. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he had moved 
the adjournment of the House upon the 
ground that they were really not compe- 
tent after the late sitting that morning 
to go on with business. From about 


midnight up to the time stated, the 


House was engaged upon important 
business directly affecting the taxation 
of the country. There was a long debate 
on the renewal of turnpike trusts ; there 
were no fewer than four divisions; and 
the results were that, not only were hon. 
Members so fatigued as to be unfit for 
business at this sitting, not only was the 
Speaker incapable of taking the Chair, 
so that additional labour was imposed 
upon the Chairman of Committees, but 
the outside public, who were under the 
impression that everything that trans- 
pired in the House was made public, 
were kept in entire ignorance of their 
proceedings for three or four hours, be- 
cause the time to which their sitting was 
prolonged—to say nothing of the phy- 
sical exhaustion of those who were pro- 
fessionally engaged in recording them— 
rendered it utterly impossible that reports 
could appear in the ordinary channels of 
information. It was not consistent with 
honesty and fairness, nor with their duty 
to their Colleagues who could not attend 
these prolonged sittings, to carry on legis- 
lation at such hours. Such a mode of 
proceeding brought the House into dis- 
credit with the country, and he wished 
to protest against it because there were 
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still several other important Bills upon 
the Paper. He would withdraw his 
Motion: 


Motion, by leave, withdrwn. 


Mr. GRAVES wished to say that there 
was an entirely different impression left 
upon his mind when he noticed the ab- 
sence of the usual reports in the morning 
papers. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER said, there 
was no question before the House. The 
hon. Member was entitled to ask a Ques- 
tion, but not to make a statement. 

Mr. GRAVES said, he would move 
the adjournment of the House in order 
that he might be enabled to make one or 
two observations. He saw with great 
satisfaction that there was no report of 
their proceedings after half-past 1 that 
morning in the newspapers, because he 
felt that the only way to prevent unrea- 
sonable late sittings was to bring home 
to the country the fact that they were 
disposing of Public Business when it was 
manifestly impossible that it could re- 
ceive due attention, and also when it was 
impossible that the public could be in- 
formed of what they did, and because he 
thought the realization of those facts by 
the outside public would hasten and in- 
tensify the demand that this manner of 
conducting Public Business should cease. 
He was willing to admit the pressure 
of necessity at the present moment for 


working late; but he wished to appeal | P 


to Her Majesty’s Ministers to endeavour 
next Session to so arrange Public Busi- 
ness that it might be unnecessary for 
them to deal with important public ques- 
tions when from a ae exhaustion it 
was impossible that they could do so 


satisfactorily. They really ought to come 
to some understanding to prevent a re- 
petition of the course from which they 
were now suffering. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Graves.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he readily 
accepted the appeal made to him by the 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. Graves), 
though he held that the inconvenience 
of late sittings, which had been so fre- 
quently referred to, was somewhat ex- 
aggerated. The Government would be 
most happy to consider whether im- 
proved arrangements for the conduct of 


Mr. Whalley 
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business could be adopted, though of 
course the question was really one for 
the House itself. The hon. Member 
must be aware that in discussing this 
question they were trenching upon 

ounds of controversy. Complaints had 

een made by the Government against 
some Members of the House, and by 
certain Members against the Govern- 
ment; and the main question for the 
public to consider was, whether the pri- 
vileges of speech had not been im- 
properly or unwarrantably used? He 
did not wish to beg that question at all; 
but he thought the general feeling would 
be that that was the real question, and 
that no improvement in their rules and 
regulations would enable this House to 
dispense either with a judicious manage- 
ment of Government business or with a 
discreet use of the rights and privileges 
of private Members, both of which, it 
was said, had been wanting this Session. 

He thought he had stated the real ques- 
tion fairly, and it must be decided by 
the public, who had the whole case be- 
fore them. Apart from that, he believed 
there were improvements that might be 
made in the Rules relating to the con- 
duct of the business of the House, and, 
the subject-matter having been con- 
sidered by a Committee, it would be the 
duty of the Government to see whether 
they could not move in the direction 
desired by the hon. Member for Liver- 
ool. 

Str JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
could not accept the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement of the question. Having 
been nearly 34 years in the House, he 
had never known Public Business con- 
ducted as it had been this Session; and 
in his. (Sir John Pakington’s) view, the 
real question was whether, consistently 
with the fair and proper conduct of 
Public Business, any Government was 
justified in commencing a Committee 
upon a most elaborate and difficult Pub- 
lic Bill on the 7th of July. It was on 
the 7th of July that the Government 
asked the House to go into Committee 
on the Secret Voting Bill, with its 57 
clauses and 113 sub-sections. From that 
time to this they had been struggling 
on with that Bill. The Government had 
postponed the most important business 
for the purpose of going on with that 
struggle, although the right hon. Gen- 
tleman must have known perfectly well 
throughout the whole period that there 
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was no prospect of the Bill passing into 
alaw. It was the worst waste of public 
time that he had ever known in that 
House, and the Government were alone 
responsible for that waste. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) had not 
expressed any opinion as to what was 
the cause of the present inconvenience of 
which the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Graves) complained, although he stated 
that no doubt the country would form 
its own opinion on the subject. Judging 
from the experience of last year, when 
he (Mr. Forster) had charge of a rather 
complicated Bill which was introduced 
at a late period, and which was passed, 
with little difficulty, after a full discus- 
sion, he had been sanguine that the 
same result would follow the introduc- 
tion of the Ballot Bill. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, last 
year’s experience showed that when a 
measure honest in its intentions, wide in 
its scope, and which had ripened. in 
men’s thoughts from year to year, was 
brought in to meet a patent and serious 
evil, hon. Gentlemen were willing to 
sink all minor differences and pass the 
Bill. This year, however, when there 
was a glut of business, Bills that affected 
the limbs, lives, and happiness of a large 
portion of their countrymen had been 
postponed to meet the crotchets of a few 
philosophers and the ambition of the 
Treasury bench, which, when it saw 
Army, ships, and everything else going 
to the bottom together, tried to unite a 
disorganized party by bringing in a mea- 
sure which could not be urgently re- 
quired at a time when a dissolution of 
Parliament was not imminent. 

Sm MASSEY LOPES said, as one of 
those Members who had taken no part 
in the discussion of the Ballot Bill, he 
desired to enter his protest against the 
way in which legislation was being con- 
ducted at the fag-end of the Session. It 
was impossible for hon. Members to dis- 
charge their duty to their constituents 
when important measures were brought 
forward between 2 and 3 o’clock in the 
morning. Such a course was unsatis- 
factory to the country and discreditable 
to the House of Commons. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he wished to 
point out that now, when there was an 
opportunity of transacting some real 
business, the House was diverted from 
it by a jangle as to what had occurred at 
an early period of the Session. 
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Str JOHN HAY said, that last night 
a Bill in which the Scotch Members took 
considerable interest—the Endowed Hos- 
pitals Bill—was put down for a second 
reading. He was requested to place him- 


‘self in communication with the learned 


Lord who had charge of it (the Lord Ad- 
vocate), and accordingly, after the main 
business of the evening had been finished, 
but before the Turnpike Acts Continuance 
Bill came on, he spoke to the learned 
Lord, who informed him that he in- 
tended to bring on the Bill that morning, 
however late the hour might be. Con- 
sequently, the Members interested in the 
Bill waited patiently in their places till 
about a quarter to 4 4.M., when in the 
absence of the learned Lord somebody 
moved that the Order forthe second read- 
ing be discharged. 

Mr BRUCE said, there was no pro- 
spect of the Scotch Bill in question pass- 
ing this Session unless the second read- 
ing were agreed to last night; and the 
Turnpike Acts Continuance Bill having 
occupied much more time than was anti- 
cipated, the Endowed Hospitals Bill was 
withdrawn. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that when he 
made inquiries of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department respect- 
ing the Bill, the right hon. Gentleman 
said he thought it would be carried dur- 
ing the small hours of the morning. It 
was not a mere continuance Bill, and he 
had to complain of the unfairness of the 
Secretary of State in not acting in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the exist- 
ing statute. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that he could not 
honestly approve the present scheme, 
and he had therefore applied for en- 
larged power. 

Mr. C.8. READ said, hethoughtit was 
not fair to the House or the public that 
a measure of such importance as the 
Turnpike Acts Continuance Bill should 
be discussed during the small hours of 
the morning. It occupied two hours, 
and four divisions were taken upon it, 
and yet the newspapers merely an- 
nounced that the Bill passed through 
Committee. The Government were to 
blame for over-crowding the Notice Paper, 
and putting down Orders day after day 
when there was no possibility of their 
coming on. In his opinion, the Govern- 
ment ought to inform independent Mem- 
bes what measures would be proceeded 
with. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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POST OFFICE—POSTAL COMMUNICA- 
TION WITH THE ISLE OF MAN. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. GRAVES asked the Postmaster 
General, What steps have been taken 
with reference to a Memorial (presented 
some months since) from the Merchants 
of Liverpool, asking for increased mail 
communication between that port and 
the Isleof Man during the winter months, 
and how far he will be able to meet the 
request thus made ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, in reply, that a 
memorial from the merchants of Liver- 
pool, asking for increased mail commu- 
nication between that port and the Isle of 
Man during the winter months, had been 
received, but only the day before yester- 
day. The subject should be at once 
taken into consideration, and he had 
every reason to hope that it would be 
possible to improve the postal communi- 
cation with the Island. 


NAVY—COMMITTEE ON SHIPS 
DESIGNS.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. SEELY asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, If he will lay upon the 
Table of the House Copy of the evi- 
dence taken by the Committee on Ships 
Designs, together with their Report ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN replied, that he had 
not yet had time to peruse all the evidence 
and papers. As many of the documents 
were of a highly confidential character, 
he scarcely liked to pledge himself to pro- 
duce the whole of the evidence until he 
had read it through. He would, how- 
ever, give a definite answer to the hon. 
Gentleman in the course of a few days. 

Mr. CORRY said, he understood that 
two of the naval members of the Com- 
mittee differed from their colleagues, and 
drew up dissenting Reports. Would 
such Reports be laid upon the Table ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN replied in the affir- 

- mative. 


THE CHOLERA.—QUESTIONS, 


Mr. STAPLETON asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether it be 
true that two cases of cholera occurred 
on board ships which arrived in the 
Thames on Saturday; that no detention 
or disinfection took place at Gravesend ; 
and that the clothes of the deceased 
sailors were landed ? 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER: TI am glad, 
Sir, to have an opportunity of bringing 
the facts before the House, as there ap- 
pears to be some misapprehension re- 
specting them. Two ships arrived in the 
Thames on Saturday from Cronstadt, 
and in each of them a man had died of 
cholera; but so far as I can learn from 
inquiries made on board they both died 
at Cronstadt, whether on board ship or 
not Ido not know. The clothes of one 
of them were landed, and were almost 
immediately destroyed at the Board of 
Works offices. The clothes of the other 
man were burnt on board the ship. It 
may be as well that I should state the 
different Orders which have been issued 
with regard to cholera by the Privy 
Council. On the 29th of July an Order 
was printed, and on the Ist of August 
issued, empowering the nuisance autho- 
rities to remove to a hospital all persons 
suffering from cholera, and to cause the 
clothing and bedding of such persons to 
be disinfected, and if necessary destroyed, 
and also to cause the ship to be disin- 
fected. On the 3rd of August a similar 
Order was issued for Scotland. An Order 
was issued on the same day enabling 
Custom House officers to prevent the 
entry into any part of England and Scot- 
land of any vessel coming from a place 
where cholera existed until the local au- 
thorities had had an opportunity of 
using the powers confided to them by the 
Order I have mentioned. In this case I 
found that the nuisance authorities did 
not act as promptly as we should have 
expected. Having received the infor- 
mation, we issued an Order about 11 
o’clock the same evening, prohibiting 
the admission into port of any vessel on 
board of which cholera had occurred till 
the clothing and bedding of the persons 
or person affected had been destroyed. 

Mr. STAPLETON desired to be in- 
formed whether the ships themselves had 
been disinfected ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER promised to 
make inquiries on that point ; but it was 
the duty of the nuisance authorities to 
carry out the Orders. 


PAY OF INDIAN OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 

Str DAVID WEDDERBURN asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
If he would explain the grounds upon 
which certain payments, such as long 
service pay, are made by the Indian Go- 
vernment at the rate of 2s. 6d. per rupee, 
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the real value of the rupee not being 
estimated higher than two shillings, so 
that officers entitled, after twenty-five 
years’ service to 3s. extra per diem, lose 
at least one-fifth of that amount ? 
Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, the pay 
er rupee of a British officer serving in 
Tndia ea been ever since the beginning 
of this century computed at the rate of 
2s. 6d., which was the value of the Sicca 
rupee then current. Though nowadays 
that sounds an unfair arrangement, it is 
not really so, because a British officer in 
every case receives, by the addition of 
‘“‘allowances,”’ at least as much as, if not 
more than, an Indian officer of the same 
rank used to receive. 


STATUES OF EMINENT STATESMEN. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, with reference 
to the model of the statue of Oliver Crom- 
well now exhibited in Palace Yard, 
Whether the site on which it now stands 
will be permanently appropriated for the 
statue? He mustcomplain thatthe Clerks 
at the Table often struck out of Questions 
which were handed in the very words 
that justified their being put. The pre- 
sent Question, as originally framed, 
stated that the exhibition of the statue of 
Oliver Cromwell had elicited a manifes- 
tation of public opinion. [ ‘Chair! ’’} 

THe DEPUTY SPEA said, the 
hon. Member must confine himself to 
putting the Question. Any statement 
justifying his putting it was not ad- 
missible. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he would take that 
opportunity of asking, whether there was 
any truth in the rumour recently revived 
that the condemned statues were to be 
resuscitated and placed in groups in en- 
closures in the neighbourhood of the 
Palace of Westminster ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, in reply, that the 
Question of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Peterborough had been put under 
some misapprehension. The model of 
the statue of Oliver Cromwell had been 
placed within an enclosure in Parliament 
Square for the purpose of enabling sculp- 
tors and others who took an interest in 
the statues of eminent statesmen to form 
a judgment respecting the site and other 
matters. As to what the noble Lord 
(Lord Elcho) called ‘‘condemned statues” 
he must confess he did not know exactly 
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where those statues were. There was 
in the charge of the Board of Works a 
statue of the late Sir Robert Peel, and 
a committee of gentlemen would con- 
sider what was the best thing to do with 
that statue, and would make proposals 
on the subject to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. When they did so, it would be- 
come his duty to consider what was the 
right and proper course to be pursued. 
With regard to the other statues, they 
could hardly be said to be condemned 
seeing that they were notyetmade. There 
was no proposal before Her Majesty’s 
Government to erect a great number of 
statues within enclosures near the Houses 
of Parliament. Indeed, they had only 
received a proposal for erecting statues 
of the late Lord Derby and Lord Pal- 
merston. With regard to the statement 
that there was a desire to erect a statue 
in this locality to the memory of Oliver 
Cromwell, he must confess his inability 
to form any opinion as to the wishes of 
the public. All he knew was that his 
hon. Friend the Member for East Surrey 
had placed in his hands a subscription 
list signed by ten Peers temporal, two 
Peers spiritual, and 110 Members of the 
House of Commons, for erecting a statue 
to the memory of Oliver Cromwell. 
Whether that scheme met with the ap- 
proval of the public of course he could 
not say; but if the public were favour- 
able to it, they would best testify their 
opinion by subscribing to the funds re- 
quired to carry out the plan. Whena 
definite proposal was made to erect that 
statue it would receive due attention. 

Strrm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
was able to explain the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s reply respecting the model of 
the statue of Oliver Cromwell, by stating 
a fact within his own knowledge — 
namely, that the model had been made 
in compliance with an order from Man- 
chester, and that when Mr. Noble had 
completed the statue, of which this was 
the model, it would be sent to Man- 
chester. 

Lorp ELCHO said, that by con- 
demned statues he meant those which 
had been removed from the sites they 
once occupied. What he wanted to 
know was whether the public would 
have an opportunity of forming an opi- 
nion as to the sites on which they were 
to be erected, or whether, when hon. 
Gentlemen returned to town next Febru- 
ary, they might expect to find the statues 
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finally erected, as this year they found 
the trees cut down in Kensington 
Gardens? 

Mr. WHALLEY asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was prepared to 
grant a site in the vicinity of the Houses 
of Parliament for the erection of a statue 
of Oliver Cromwell ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, it was impossible 
to give an answer until a definite pro- 

osal was made. An equestrian statue, 
or example, would require a different 
site from an ordinary standing statue. 
In regard to the noble Lord’s question 
as to the other statues, he could only say 
that the sites had been placed at the dis- 
posal of the committee by gentlemen 
who were desirous of erecting the statues 
to the memory of the statesmen he had 
mentioned. They would take whatever 
course they deemed desirable in regard 
to the sites for the erection of these 
statues. 

Lorp ELCHO desired to have a dis- 
tinct reply to his question, whether the 
statues would be erected permanently 
before the re-assembling of Parliament, 
or whether the public would have an 
opportunity of forming a judgment as 
to the sites and the arrangement of the 
statues ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, the distinct an- 
swer he had to give was as follows :— 
The sites had been placed at the dis- 
posal of the committee, who were at 
liberty to take what course they deemed 
most desirable. When either the models 
or the complete works were erected, they 
would be open to the observation of any 
Member of that House. 


UNIVERSITY CHARTERS.— QUESTION, 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, with reference to the 
Act passed on the 31st of July last, 
whereby it is provided that any applica- 
tion for a Charter for any College, or 
University, and a Copy of such Charter 
shall be laid before the Houses of Par- 
liament for thirty days before the Report 
thereon shall be submitted to Her Ma- 
jesty, Whether such laying of the Docu- 
ment before Parliament would be deemed 
to authorize the exercise of the Prero- 
gative in granting a Charter, and espe- 
cially so in the case ‘of a Roman Ca- 
tholic College or University in Ireland ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was not 
quite certain whether he rightly under- 


Lord Eilcho 
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stood the meaning of the hon. Gentle- 
man. The Question was twofold—as to 
the construction of an Act of Parliament, 
and as to the action of the Government. 
The Question had only fallen under his 
eye within the last two hours, and within 
that time it had not been in his power 
to ascertain the true construction of the 
Act. The practical point he believed he 
had answered long ago in the most dis- 
tinct terms which his powers of speech 
enabled him to use—namely, that Her 
Majesty’s Government considered that 
any question relating to the Queen’s 
University in Ireland and to the matters 
which were handled in 1866 ought not 
to be considered in connection with those 
legislative provisions which public policy 
would require to be brought under the 
consideration of Parliament in relation 
to the Dublin University. If that de- 
claration was not satisfactory to his hon. 
Friend he should be very glad to supply 
anything which he might have omitted ; 
but the answer appeared to him to cover 
the whole scope of the matter contained 
in the Question. 


GOVERNOR EYRE’S COSTS. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If he will re- 
consider the expediency of pressing the 
Vote of £4,000 for Governor Eyre’s legal 
expenses which has been laid before the 
House at so late a period of the Session 
that most Members have left London ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am obliged 
to my hon. Friend for putting this Ques- 
tion upon the Paper for to-day; and I 
have no hesitation in saying in answer 
to it that I think, considering the interest 
that appears to be felt on the subject 
and the period of the Session at which 
we have arrived, there is a sufficient 
justification for our postponing the con- 
sideration of the Estimate until the next 
Session. But I cannot give that answer 
without entering into a short explana- 
tion, for the answer itself would seem 
to be a very strange one, and it would 
naturally occur to my hon. Friend and 
others to ask, why has this Estimate 
been laid upon the Table at a period of 
the Session so far advanced? That 
question I shall assume to have been 
put, and I will endeavour to answer it. 
This is a subject of a very peculiar cha- 
racter. We proceeded, in laying this 
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Estimate upon the Table, not upon any 
judgment formed by ourselves as to the 
merits of the sal, but upon a judg- 
ment formed by the Members of the pre- 
ceding Government, and recorded in the 
Treasury at the time when we acceded 
to office. Now, it is true that an incom- 
ing Government, as a general rule, is 
not bound by the decisions of a preced- 
ing Government, or by its intentions as 


to submitting to Parliament a proposal. 


for a Vote of money; but this is a case 
of a very peculiar character, because the 
decision of the preceding Government 
was to this effect — that the Treasury 
should enter into communication with 
the solicitor of Mr. Eyre for the purpose 
of determining the particulars of the 
amount on which this Estimate was to 
be founded, and then after that had been 
done, that provision was to be made in 
the Estimates of the succeeding year. 
My hon. Friend will see that under these 
circumstances this was a case, not only 
of a decision by the Government of the 
day, but likewise of a pledge conveyed 
to an individual in consequence of that 
decision on the part of that Government. 
I do not wish to enter at all into the 
merits of the case, or to convey the 
smallest blame to any one at this mo- 
ment; but this is a case of a very pecu- 
liar and exceptional character—I mean 
the case where a decision of an outgoing 
Government with regard to a Vote of 
money which it has not had time to 
execute, assumes by communication with 
the party interested the character of a 
promise on the part of that Government. 
Asa general rule, I do not hesitate to 
say that the question raised for an in- 
coming Government, unless it sees its 
way clearly to the adoption of the policy 
involved in the proposal, is a very nice 
and delicate question—one of those sub- 
jects of political casuistry, perhaps I 
may call it, which will arise from time 
totime. I shall only now say that the 
opinion of the Government was, that it 
was their duty to lay an estimate upon 
the Table of the House, and not to take 
upon themselves entirely to nullify and 
cancel at once, without reference to the 
judgment of the House, the effect of the 
engagement that had been entered into. 
Next, my hon. Friend will naturally say 
—Why was this done at so late a period 
of the Session? The reason is a very 
simple one. Strange to say, the Corre- 
spondence which was ordered by the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Northamptonshire (Mr. Hunt) 
when he was Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to be entered into between the 
Treasury and the solicitor of Mr. Eyre, 
in order to fix the items of this bill, con- 
tinued until an advanced month of the 
present year, much too late for this Vote 
to be presented in the ordinary Esti- 
mates. It was then brought before my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and he thought that as this 
engagement had been entered into, and 
as the time which had elapsed had been 
so very long, the fairest course he could 
take to the parties would be to lay it 
upon the Table at once. But, at the 
same time, the claim of the House to 
have a full consideration of the subject 
is quite paramount. I think my right 
hon. Friend did no more than his duty 
in laying the Estimate on the Table at 
the period he did; but as it has not been 
in our power to bring it forward before 
the general dispersion of Members took 
place, I think it is a just demand on the 
part of my hon. Friend that the matter 
should be postponed until next Session. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
wished to know whether the Govern- 
ment had taken into account the time 
which had elapsed since the persecution 
of Governor Eyre, and whether he did 
not think that great hardship and in- 
justice was being done to that gentle- 
man by postponing the payment of money 
which he had fully expected to receive 
for another year ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There are a great 
many cases which are cases of hardship, 
and at the same time are not cases of 
injustice. I go so far as to admit that 
it is hard upon an individual who has 
a claim upon the public that that claim 
should not be at once considered and 
disposed of; but in these matters we 
have to consider the feeling of the 
House. We cannot summon Members 
from all over the world to discuss this 
Estimate; the claim of the House of 
Commons to consider a matter of this 
kind fully is quite paramount, and there- 
fore I have not a moment’s hesitation 
in postponing it. 

CotoneL ANSON asked the right hon. 
Gentleman why, if the Army and Navy 
Estimates could be discussed at this time 
of the year, this small matter of £4,000 
could not also be discussed ? 
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Coronet NORTH asked whether, in 
point of fact, within the last fortnight, 
official intimation had not been given 
to Governor Eyre that this Vote would 
be brought under the consideration of 
Parliament during the present year? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Unquestionably 
a communication has been made—I am 
not aware of the precise words — that 
the Estimate would be submitted, and 
that is what we have done. But the 
objection which I have stated has arisen, 
and the Estimate will accordingly be 
submitted next year. I make no con- 
cealment upon the matter. I say that 
the House has a title to have this Esti- 
mate considered at a different period. I 
cannot agree with my hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Anson) that this case 
has the smallest relation to the Army 
and Navy Estimates, which have been 
in full view of the House during the 
whole Session. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER asked whether 
he had understood the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to say that the late Government 
by entering into the correspondence with 
the solicitor of Mr. Eyre had entered 
into a distinct arrangement, and were 
bound to give effect to it? And whether 
he was of opinion that the present Go- 
vernment, by continuing that correspon- 
dence and by framing an Estimate to 
carry out the intention expressed in the 
correspondence, had not also made them- 
selves parties to the arrangements, and 
were bound to proceed with the Vote? 

Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH said, he 
thought it was very inconvenient to dis- 
cuss this subject on a Question; but he 
would ask whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman really thought the present Trea- 
sury Board were carrying out the under- 
taking they had entered into by merely 
placing the Estimate upon the Table 
and withdrawing it the evening after- 
wards? If the Vote were to be discussed, 
he admitted a fuller House was desir- 
able; but if the Government had sent 
word that an estimate would be sub- 
mitted, the question arose how far they 
had fulfilled their pledge. Perhaps, how- 
ever, there had been laches on the part 
of Mr. Eyre’s solicitor; but if not, Mr. 
Eyre’s claim was increased. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not pre- 
pared to say there has been any delay 
on the part of Mr. Eyre’s solicitor, and 
far be it from me to bring any charge 
against him, I admit we do not fulfil 
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our duty by bringing this Estimate for. 
ward and then withdrawing it. Our duty 
remains where it was. Our duty will be 
to present this Estimate upon the earliest 
opportunity next year, so that Parliament 
shall be able properly to discuss it. With 
regard to the Question put by the hon. 
Member for York (Mr. J. Lowther), I 
do not think I am called upon at the 
present moment to answer it. Every fair 
and candid man will see that it is a very 
nice matter to determine to what extent, 
in consequence of a pledge given bya 
previous Government to an individual, 
an incoming Government is bound to 
require from hon. Members that they 
shall cast aside their own opinion upon 
the merits, in order that their influence 
as a Government may be used for the 
purpose of securing the passing of such 
an Estimate. When the proper time 
arrives we shall be prepared to indicate 
what we think of the matter. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked, 
whether any formal Notice or other in- 
dication of opinion had reached the Go- 
vernment, leading them to suppose there 
would be more difficulty in obtaining 
the assent of Parliament to this Vote 
when proposed than to any other Vote 
included in the Estimates and causing 
them now to withdraw it from the con- 
sideration of Parliament? The House 
was proceeding with Supply, and many 
Votes had to be taken. What, then, was 
the special reason for supposing this 
would be objected to? He would also 
ask whether the right hon. Gentleman 
thought he was leaving the matter 
wholly unprejudiced by first proposing 
an Estimate and then withdrawing it, 
not in consequence of any Motion made 
or objection taken, but simply in answer 
to a Question, and, at the same time, 
making observations respecting differ- 
ences of opinion between this and the 
late Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think my right 
hon. Friend will do me the justice to 
admit that, in the first statement I made, 
I was as careful as a man could be to 
imply anything at all upon the question, 
and I made no reference of a distinct 
character to the nature of the difficulty 
that arises. But the question of the hon. 
Member for York (Mr. J. Lowther) left 
me no alternative whatever, and I would 
not have fulfilled my duty with proper 
respect to him had I not stated the pe- 
culiar nature of the difficulty that might 
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present itself to some minds. With re- 
gard to my right hon. Friend’s question 
generally, I would say this:—It seems to 
point to a statement which he may have 
seen in the newspapers of this morning 
to the effect that there had been some 
combined representation made to the 
Government on the subject. [Sir Srar- 
rorD NortHoote: No!] That is not 
the case at all. Different Members in- 
dividually have expressed the difficulty 
they felt, and in particular I will state 
to my right hon. Friend, what I am sure 
he will see the force of, that some Gen- 
tlemen who have paired off for the Ses- 
sion, and made the whole of their ar- 
rangements upon the supposition that 
they knew all the imporant business 
that was coming forward, have repre- 
sented that if a matter in which some of 
them take a most lively interest were 
brought forward after they had retired, 
they would be precluded from taking 
any part in the discussion, or giving 
their vote. I think that constitutes a 
state of things which broadly dis- 
tinguishes between a Vote of this na- 
ture and Votes in Supply, of which full 
notice has been given during the present 
Session. 


Army 


STAMP AND INCOME TAX DEPART- 
MENTS.—QUESTION. 


CotoneL TAYLOR asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether it is 
intended to amalgamate the Stamps and 
Income Tax Departments in the Custom 
House; and, if so, whether care will be 
taken in carrying out such amalgama- 
tion, that no degradation of rank or 
classification is inflicted on the clerks, 
and that due consideration will be shown 
to their present prospects of promotion ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 


QUER: Sir, it is the intention to amal-_ 


gamate the Income Tax and Stamps 
Departments in the Custom House. The 
Income Tax Department is a very small 
one, and therefore it is not in my power 
to give a pledge that the clerks will oc- 
cupy in the amalgamated department 
the same class as formerly. It has 
always been the practice of the Customs, 
however, to show great consideration 
for the officers in that Department, and 
I know nothing in the present case to 
lead anyone to suppose that this practice 
will be departed from. 


VOL. CCVIII. [rurrp serrEs. } 
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Regulation Bill. 


THE CHOLERA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. A. GUEST asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, Whether he has 
taken any steps to impress on the local 
authorities at ports where voluntary 
pilotage exists the necessity of increased 
vigilance, so as to prevent the entry of 
vessels on board which cases of Cholera 
have occurred without previous visita- 
tion of the Health Officer ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, in reply, 
that the Orders in Council had been 
published twice in The Gazette, and he 
believed the local authorities were fully 
acquainted with them. The Govern- 
ment, however, would consider whether 
further steps were desirable for making 
them known. Although the Government 
acknowledged the importance of trying 
to prevent the introduction of cholera 
by these measures of disinfection, the 
public should not be misled by the 
supposition that the real danger from 
cholera was other than that of allowing 
choleraic matter to get into the water 


supply. 


THE ROYAL PREROGATIVE. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. QUESTION. 


CotoneL BARTTELOT said, he un- 
derstood the Prime Minister to say last 
night that the debate on the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
W. M. Torrens) would be resumed on 
Tuesday night, provided the whole of 
the Estimates were finished by that time. 
He now appealed to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, whether it would not be more 
convenient for him to fix a day when it 
would come on? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was per- 
fectly willing to fix a day as soon as he 
could see his way to the end of the Com- 
mittee of Supply. He thought it would 
be better to resume the debate when 
Committee of Supply was finished, when 
those who wished to address the House 
on the subject could do so. He might 
possibly take part in it; but he thought 
it would be better not to fix a particular 
day. 


ARMY REGULATION BILL, 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL: I 
wish, Sir, to make a personal explana- 
tion. It will be in the recollection of 
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the House that last night I stated there 
were certain legal principles applicable 
to the regulation and form of govern- 
ment of the Army, and I quoted in de- 
fence of that proposition a statute which 
I asserted to be still a binding statute. 
It will also be in the recollection of the 
House that I was directly contradicted 
by my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Oxford (Mr. Vernon Har- 
court). I was certain at the time that I 
was right; but not choosing to place my 
unsupported assertion against my hon. 
and learned Friend’s opinion I allowed 
it to pass. I have since taken the trouble 
to look into the matter, and after refer- 
ring to the recent edition of Blackstone, 
and the Consolidated Statutes, I find that 
the whole of the statute was in force so 
late as 1863, but that a portion of it was 
then repealed by the Statute Law Revi- 
sion Act of that year. The portion I 
quoted, however, is expressly left in 
force as it appears by that Act, and is 
now, or certainly ought to be standing, as 
a Parliamentary declaration of the law 
in the Statute Book of this country. 


GLEBE LOANS (IRELAND) BILL. 


QUESTION, 


In reply to Mr. Lza, 

Tue Marevess or HARTINGTON 
said, he was unwilling to give up the 
hope of being able to carry this Session 
the Glebe Loans (Ireland) Bill. It con- 
tained no principle, but was merely the 
extension of a part of the measure 

assed by Parliament last Session. He 
ad no reason to believe that the discus- 
sion would occupy much time. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.— QUESTION. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE asked, 
Whether it was intended to take Supply 
to-morrow ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it was, unless 
it was finished that evening. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now 
leave the Chair.” 


The Solicitor General 
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ARMY—CIVIL EMPLOYMENTS FOR 
SOLDIERS.—OBSERVATIONS., 


Lorp ELCHO said, he had had a 
Notice of Motion on the Paper for a 
considerable time with reference to giving 
civil employment to men who had served 
in the Naval and Military Forces of the 
country, and proposing that a Select 
Committee should be appointed to con- 
sider the subject. The state of business 
had prevented his bringing that Motion 
forward ; but he had communicated pri- 
vately with the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in whose hands this matter chiefly 
rested, and his right hon. Friend the 
preceding night had kindly intimated 
that though he could not assent to the 
Motion as it stood, yet he was prepared 
to relax the rules in favour of military 
men having certificates of good conduct. 
Under these circumstances, he would 
not press his Motion unless on fuller in- 
formation he found it necessary to do so. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Civil Service was at the 
present moment open to all Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, subject only to two 
qualifications—firstly, character, which 
was indispensable; and, secondly, age. 
By the rule as regards age, however, 
military men were practically excluded 
from civil employment, as the maximum 
age was generally about 25. The Go- 
vernment had, therefore, made a regu- 
lation that every soldier leaving the 
Army should count as his age for the 
purposes of the Civil Service the age at 
which he entered the Army. He would 
take the present opportunity of saying 
with regard to messengers and other 
inferior appointments, that they were 

uite open to soldiers wko had left 
the Army. He had abolished the limi- 
tation of age so far as the appoint- 
ments to writerships were concerned, s0 
that any soldiers who could pass the 
requisite examination would be compe- 
tent for appointment to these offices, 
which were rapidly becoming an impor- 
tant class in the Public Service. He 
hoped the question would not be pressed 
further, because it would be unsatisfac- 
tory to appoint a Committee in order to 
the creation of a privileged class of 
persons for employment in the various 
Departments of the State. 
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NAVY—THE DOCKYARDS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. CORRY, in rising to call the 
attention of the House to the policy of 
the Government in relation to the dock- 
yards, said, when he was appointed to 
the Admiralty, in 1867, the Estimates 
had already been prepared and pro- 
vided for 18,830 workmen, which num- 
ber he reduced, in 1868, to 15,200, 
showing an actual reduction of 3,049, 
and not 5,000, as had been misre- 
presented ; and only 215 of the men 
so reduced were established men, the 
remainder being hired men, who were 
usually entered for only temporary ser- 
vice, and were not entitled to pensions 
on their discharge. The reduction he 
made was as great as he considered safe 
at the time; but in the two following 
years the late First Lord further reduced 
the number by 4,000 men, of whom no 
less than 3,294 were established. Re- 
garding that as an unwise reduction, he 
protested against it at the time in the 
strongest manner, on account of what he 
knew of the state of the unarmoured 
Navy. In August last, on the firing of 
the first gun in Europe, the number was 
increased to 13,500, being an addition of 
2,200 ; and since then there had again 
been a reduction to 12,850, still showing 
an increase of 1,570 men over the Vote 
for the financial year 1870-1. That, un- 
doubtedly, was not an economical trans- 
action, because four-fifths of the men dis- 
charged by the late First Lord were en- 
titled to pensions, being established men, 
and, as a result, the cost of the pen- 
sion list had been increased by shout 
£80,000 a-year since 1868. Established 
men would not of course, as a general 
rule, return to the service, as it would 
have necessitated the surrender of their 
pensions. Therefore, in the case of men 
entered since last August, two men had 
been paid for the work of one man, the 
one being on wages and the other on 
pension. In addition to that, several 
men discharged with gratuities had re- 
entered, of course on full wages. But 
that did not represent the whole evil; 
since the beginning of the year he had 
visited most of the dockyards, and found 
it to be the general opinion that the 
new men engaged were at least 25 per 
cent inferior to those who had been pre- 
viously discharged, a factwhich strength- 
ened his view that the conduct of the 
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Government had not been wise or eco- 
nomical in its character. Good men 
were so disgusted at the treatment they 
were likely to receive that they would 
not enter the dockyards. Of course, they 
heard of the old men entitled to pensions 
having been discharged ; and they were 
unable to reconcile themselves to lower 
wages in the deckyards, with no greater 
security for permanent employment than 
in the private trade. He knew there 
was an excuse made for the reduction 
and subsequent increase of men to which 
he had called attention. The First 
Lord said—‘‘ When war arises every 
country puts its Army and Navy on a 
war footing.” But the war appeared 
to have disturbed the equanimity of the 
Government in a very slight degree. 
Lord Granville, in ‘another place,” 
quoted and adopted the opinion of Lord 
Clarendon as to the danger to England 
of war between France and Germany. 
He said— 


“Tn the event of such a war, it would be 
almost impossible that the most hostile feelings 
towards England should not be excited on the 
part of both the belligerents, and that we should 
have great difficulty in avoiding being dragged 
into it ourselves,” 


Well, they all knew that feelings of the 
greatest dissatisfaction with them did ex- 
ist on the part of two of the most powerful 
military nations of Europe. A war was 
raging within sight of their shores, the 
‘silver streak’ alone separating them 
from the scene of strife. Their Army was 
confessedly inadequate. Yet nothing 
was done for immediate defence, or for 
giving weight to their moral influence in 
the councils of Europe. They had Bel- 
gium threatened; there was this war 
between France and Germany; the 
Treaty of 1856 was rudely flung in their 
faces. Those startling events, however, 
seemed to have had rather a tranquil- 
lising effect on the nerves of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, for it was positively 
the case that their naval forces were 
smaller during the war than before it, 
though the Estimates were prepared at 
the time when Mr. Hammond said there 
was not a cloud on the political horizon. 
The number of seamen and marines 
borne in December, 1870, was 1,500 
less than in December, 1869. In De- 
cember, 1869, there were 17 iron-clads 
in sea-service commission ; in December, 
1870, 16. In December, 1869, there 
were 118 vessels of war of all classes in 
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commission; and in December, 1870, 
115. There were 1,500 men and three 
ships less than before the war. A bat- 
talion of marines was sent to China on 
account of the massacre at Tien-tsin, 
occasioned in a great measure, as the 
Papers laid before Parliament showed, 
by the reduction of the China squadron, 
of which he had more than once com- 
plained. The Flying Squadron was, 
indeed, recalled in hot haste from the 
Pacific, when war broke out. But on its 
arrival it was at once paid off, and the 
frigates composing it were not even re- 
paired for service, in the event of our 
being involved in the war. A new Flying 
Squadron was commissioned, but singu- 
larly enough, it was sent out of the way 
across the Atlantic, exactly two days 
before the meeting of the Conference, 
he supposed to satisfy Prince Gortcha- 
koff that no mischief was intended. That 
was a very different policy from the one 
adopted by the late Lord Derby in 1859 
at the commencement of the Italian War, 
and afterwards accepted by Lord Pal- 
merston. At that time, though there 
was less apprehension of danger to Eng- 
land than at the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian War, 8,000 seamen and 2,000 
marines, 15 line-of-battle ships, 13 fri- 


gates, and 7 smaller vessels of war, 
were added to the naval force of the 
country in three months; and there 
were, in addition, four liners and six 


frigates ready in reserve. They were 
constantly being told that the Re- 
serves never were so strong as at pre- 
sent. But the First Lord would be rather 
startled if such a demand were made on 
him now. The only naval preparation 
made for war was to order four vessels 
of the Cyclops class for coast defence, 
which could not be ready till after the 
war was sure to be over. But abso- 
lutely nothing was done for immediate 
defence, or towards strengthening the 
moral influence of England. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty stated that of 
the £600,000 voted at the commencement 
of the war £248,000 were devoted to 
the dockyards, £98,000 to the payment 
of artificers, and £150,000 to stores, and 
added that this was no evidence of un- 
preparedness, but that the money was 
simply necessary in order to put the 
defences of the country on a war footing. 
But he (Mr. Corry) would assert—having 
visited all the great yards—that the 
supplemental grant was required to re- 
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oe stores which ought never to 
ave been exhausted, and to enter men 
who ought never to have been dis- 
charged. The war was a godsend to 
the Admiralty. Without it their origi. 
nal Estimate for last year would have been 
a miserable failure. In proof of this he 
could show that, although the Dockyard 
Votes were ‘supplemented by £250,000, 
the work done in them during the year 
was far less than the late First Lord pro- 
mised on moving the original Estimates. 
He said that 15,500 tons of ships were 
to be built in the dockyards; but 13,200 
only were actually built, so that there 
was a deficiency of 2,300 tons, notwith- 
standing the 2,200 workmen added in 
August. It might be said that the in- 
creased work was on ships being pre- 
pared for an emergency. But again the 
facts refuted that assertion. The late 
First Lord, in moving his Estimates for 
1870-1, speaking of the results of those 
Estimates, said— 

“ With respect to repairs, we shall keep the 
whole of the iron-clads ready for sea, and about 
161 unarmoured ships, either in commission or in 
reserve. In fact, at no time in the history of the 
Navy will the reserve of ships have been in a 
more satisfactory state.” 


Dockyards. 


That was a specimen of the grandiose 
style in which the country was led to 
expect great results from low Estimates, 
That was the promise, and the present 
First Lord said the supplemental grant 
was to hasten the work in hand. That 
might be true; but, if so, it showed the 
inadequacy of the original Estimate. For 
what was the performance with £250,000 
more? He knew what was the state of 
the Reserves towards the end of the last 
financial year from inquiries he had 
made at the fitting-out ports, and of 
15 iron-clads in reserve only nine were 
ready instead of the whole; and of un- 
armoured ships of war there were 99 in 
commission, and 19 in reserve, making 
118, instead of the 161 promised. There- 
fore the performance, both as to building 
and fitting, were considerably less than 
what was promised, although £250,000 
was supplemented last August. He was 
perfectly certain that this would be s0, 
and he predicted last year that the Store 
Vote would prove insufficient for the 
work to be performed. The fact was 
that the Estimates of last year were only 
sham Estimates. No doubt the orders 
were to retrench, and there was re- 
trenchment on paper ; but the Dockyard 
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Estimates would have utterly failed if 
they had not been supplemented by the 
war grant of £250,000. With respect 
to workmen, when he criticised the re- 
ductions by the present Government 
his own reductions were always cast in 
his teeth. He was told that he had 
reduced 5,000 men, and that he had 
no right to find fault with a smaller 
reduction by the present Government. 
In the first place, the asertions was in- 
correct. He did not reduce 5,000, but 
8,049, as any hon. Gentleman would 
see by comparing the statement in the 
appendix to the Estimates for 1868 with 
that of the preceding year. The present 
Government reduced 3,996 in the year 
1869-70 and the year 1870-1. In round 
numbers he had reduced 3,000, and the 
present Government 4,000 men. But the 
argument was a very strange one; if he 
had not reduced there might have been 
a reason why the present Government 
should doso. But the fact that he did 
reduce, appeared to him to furnish an 
a priort argument the other way. He 
reduced as much as he thought safe, 
while he considered those further reduc- 
tions most unsafe. Therefore, he had a 
perfect right to criticise, The case was very 
much as if, after a surgeon had taken as 
much blood from his patient as he con- 
sidered prudent, another surgeon had 
been called in and taken as much more, 
and then were to argue that, both having 
taken an equal quantity, the first surgeon 
had no right to blame him for the ex- 
haustion which followed. His reduc- 
tions, however, had been greatly misre- 
presented. The First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, in reply to remarks made by his 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Buckinghamshire last August, when he 
(Mr. Corry) was unfortunately absent, 
observed— 

“ Does he not recollect the boasts of reductions 
which in the last months and weeks of his term of 
office, and particularly on the eve of a General 
Election, his Government laid before the people ? 
In 1868 5,000 skilled artificers were discharged by 
the Government of the right hon. Gentleman, 
while his right hon. Friend was responsible for 
only 3,000.” 

That statement was so incorrect that he 
could not help thinking the right hon. 
Gentleman had obtained his information 
from the Admiralty. There was no boast 
of reductions of Estimates on the eve of 
the Election, for the best possible reason 
—that there was no reduction to boast 
of. As he had already stated, the work- 
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men—not skilled artificers, but workmen 
and labourers of all classes—reduced 
were not 5,000, but 3,000 and a few 
over. The reduction by the late First 
Lord was not 3,000, but 4,000. It was 
true that a larger number than the 3,049 
were discharged in 1868; but the differ- 
ence consisted of men who were hired 
for the last half of the financial year for 
a special service, and who on its con- 
clusion were discharged, as a matter of 
course. On his appointment to the 
Admiralty in March, 1867, he found no 
reserve of ships in the ports ready for 
sea. A single unarmoured frigate was 
the only vessel he could have commis- 
sioned if an emergency had required an 
increase of our naval force. He thought 
this intolerable, and with the sanction of 
the Treasury he hired these men, whose 
wages were to be paid out of an antici- 
pated surplus on the Shipbuilding Votes, 
to place the Reserves on a respectable 
footing. But he (Mr. Corry) would re- 
peat that he reduced the strength of the 
dockyards by only 3,049 men. Did he 
do that to obtain popularity by reduced 
Estimates? No; but to obtain means 
to build large fighting iron-clads, and 
thus secure their supremacy on the seas, 
and every farthing saved in wages was 
added to the Contract Vote for armour- 
clads. So far from there being a reduc- 
tion, the fact really was that the Esti- 
mates were a few thousands above those 
for the preceding year. His boast of 
reduction was not before the Election but 
after it, and after the change of Govern- 
ment, when his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Pontetract claimed credit 
for having produced Estimates which 
showed a reduction of £900,000, and he 
(Mr. Corry) proved that there had been 
really no such reduction on the part of 
the existing Board of Admiralty, but 
that two-thirds of the £900,000 for 
which they took credit should have 
been set down to the credit of their 
predecessors, a saving to that amount 
having been effected in the Estimates 
for naval services which he had pre- 
pared before leaving office. He now 
wished to call the attention of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty to the state of 
their unarmoured Navy, which was his 
reason for considering that the discharge 
of shipwrights had been carried to a 
most injudicious extent. The late First 
Lord (Mr. Childers) proposed a normal 
scheme for providing unarmoured ships 
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at the rate of one frigate, one corvette, and 
six smaller vessels a-year. That rate he 
(Mr. Corry) showed last year was totally 
inadequate for the purpose of providing 
the ships which would be necessary for 
the protection of their commerce. Last 
year provision was made for building 
only 2,900 tons of frigates, corvettes, 
and sloops in the dockyards; this year 
provision was made for 6,752 tons. That 
showed a considerable improvement; but 
it was a curious way of carrying out a 
normal scheme. Again, of unarmoured 
vessels of all classes last year the Esti- 
mates provided for 4,312 tons; this 
year they provided for 10,265 tons. 
But even that fell far short of what was 
necessary to supply the waste of un- 
armoured ships, and in this description 
of vessels the Navy was never so weak 
as at present. The appendix to the 
Estimates showed that they had 27 screw 
frigates, 22 screw corvettes, and 32 
screw sloops, making a total of 81; but 
of these there were fit for sea only 18 
frigates, 20 corvettes, and 26 sloops, in 
all 64, the remainder being retained for 
harbour service, or to be sold or broken 
up. What did those numbers mean? 
They had now 18 frigates; in 1793 they 
had 155 frigates; in 1814 they had 87 ; 
in 1846 they had 64 frigates, all in good 
repair. Of those 64 frigates, corvettes, 
and sloops now on the list, 47 were in 
commission and 17 in reserve. That was 
to say, they had, with reduced peace 
squadrons, about three-fourths of their 
ships on active service, and the re- 
mainder was no more than a sufficient 
margin for ships under repair, and fit- 
ting for reliefs. If war were to break 
out it would be perfectly impossible for 
them tosend an adequate reinforcement to 
foreign stations for the protection of their 
commerce. But to form a just estimate 
of their position, it was necessary to con- 
sider the ages and the speed of their 
ships, aswell as their numbers. As to age, 
by far the greater portion were fast ap- 
proaching the term of what was called 
the life of a ship. Last year he had 
said that the average age of screw fri- 
gates could not be estimated at more 
than 20 years. The late First Lord con- 
tradicted him; but he now found that 
the oldest screw frigate for sea service 
was only 17 years old. Of the 18 fri- 
gates only two were of less than 10 years 
of age, the remaining 16 varying from 
10 to 17. The oldest corvette was also 
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17 years of age. Of the 20 only 7 were 
of less than 10 years old, the remain- 
ing 13 were from 10 to 17 years. The 


‘oldest sloop on the list for sea service 


was 19 years old. Of the 26 12 were 
less than 10 years old, the remainin 

14 from 10 to 19 years. Of the 64 fri- 
gates, corvettes, and sloops, 43 were 
over 10 years of age, or over more than 
one-half their lifetime. Within the last 
5 years 10 frigates had disappeared, 
being at the rate of 2 a-year. The 
same rate of waste must be anticipated— 
that was to say, they must expect that the 
16 frigates over 10 years of age would 
disappear during the course of the next 8 
or 10 years. Yet, in order to meet that 
waste, only two frigates had been or- 
dered to be built during the present 
Ministry—the Raleigh and the Blonde— 
although this was their third year of 
office. They were of the collective ton- 
nage of 7,750 tons, and by March, 1872, 
and they were to be advanced to only 
4,900 tons by the end of the present finan- 
cial year, leaving 2,850 tons to be com- 
pleted in 1872-3. That was little more 
than equal to two frigates in four years, 
instead of two in one year, which he had 
showed was required as the maintaining 
rate for even their present reduced num- 
ber. At that rate their frigates would be 
reduced to half-a-dozen in the course of 
the next 10 years. In the matter of 
corvettes they were still worse off. Only 
one new corvette had been ordered since 
1868. This year 490 tons were to be 
built to complete her, and this was the 
only unarmoured ship to be launched 
above the class of gunboat. Then as 
to sloops, more than half of the 26 were 
above 10 years old. No new sloop was 
ordered in 1869 or 1870. In 1869, 1,546 
tons of sloops were built to complete 
those he had left on the stocks; last year 
only 79 tons were built. This year an 
improvement had taken place ; three new 
sloops had been ordered, and 2,350 tons 
were to be built. During the last three 
years the work on sloops had been in- 
adequate, and wholly deficient as to 
frigates and corvettes. Then as to oe 
Generally speaking the speed of the 


unarmoured ships was most insufficient. : 
It would be almost as well to have no 
As large a 
proportion as two-thirds of the frigates 
could not command more than nine or 


cruisers’ as slow cruisers. 


ten knots. The Jnconstant was the only 
really fast frigate afloat; her speed was 
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some 16 knots, but the majority of fri- 
gates made only nine or ten. [Mr. 
Samupa believed the Agamemnon was 
faster than the Jnconstant.| That 
strengthened his argument, for it was 
absurd to speak of protecting their Mer- 
cantile Marine by frigates that could 
be overtaken and destroyed by an ar- 
mour-clad. Of the 20 corvettes, six 
only had any pretension to speed. Of 
sloops the maximum speed at the mea- 
sured mile of 15 of the 24 varied from 
nine to five knots. Therefore, as to num- 
bers, age, and speed, the condition of 
the unarmoured ships was most unsatis- 
factory. There was a marvellous indiffer- 
ence with regard to the meansof protecting 
their Mercantile Marine. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Liverpool (Mr. Graves) 
was quite right in calling attention to the 
necessity of providing for the defence of 
their seaports; but, in the event of war, 
Liverpool would have far more reason 
to fear for her merchantmen in distant 
seas, than for the safety of her great 
establishments on the banks of the 
Mersey. He hoped that the First Lord 
would turn his serious attention to these 
considerations, and make sufficient pro- 
vision for a fast and numerically ade- 
He had a 


quate unarmoured Navy. 
few words to add in reference to the 
management of the dockyards by the 


eg 8 Government. A great mistake 
ad, he thought, been made in dis- 
charging established men, and entering 
hired men in their stead, with no prospect 
of pension. The prospect of pension re- 
conciled the men to lower wages, and 
was a security against strikes. But in the 
reductions which had been recently made 
more than the whole reduction had fallen 
on established men. The total reduction 
since 1868 was 2,420; the established 
men discharged had been 2,726, and the 
hired hands were increased by 301. He 
had heard it rumoured in the dockyards 
that the late First Lord had said he would 
never enter an established man again. 
The result of such a policy would be that 
the men would have no attachment to 
the service. The best men would not 
enter it, and in war there would be a 
strike for higher wages, and the men 
would dictate their own terms. He 
trusted that the First Lord would apply 
a little common sense to the considera- 
tion of this question. In respect of 
salaried officers the policy had been most 
injudicious. He was anxious to revise 
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the Establishment in 1868, but was un- 
able to do so, in consequence of the Con- 
troller’s absence on account of ill-health, 
until immediately before he resigned 
office. But the reduction subsequently 
made was excessive. At Portsmouth the 
officers were reduced from 36 to 17, to 
superintend 3,800 men. There was a 
monstrous combination of the functions of 
master shipwright, storekeeper, and chief 
engineer in the hands of one officer. 
There was no uniformity ; for at Devon- 
port, with fewer men, three gentlemen 
filled the three offices, and he thought 
that when the First Lord visited the 
yards, and compared the state of Ports- 
mouth with that of Devonport, he would 
have no difficulty in deciding which sys- 
tem was the best. At Chatham the 
same system had been adopted as at 
Portsmouth—that was to say, the master 
shipwright was also the chief engineer 
and storekeeper. The consequence was 
that the health of the master shipwright 
broke down from excessive work, and 
that most valuable officer, Mr. Thornton, 
had been away for months, and, it was 
feared, was not likely to return. When 
he (Mr. Corry) visited the yard, some 
months ago, there was only one as- 
sistant master shipwright to carry on 
the combined duties of master ship- 
wright, storekeeper, and chief engi- 
neer. Everything in the dockyards, as 
at the Admiralty, was at high pres- 
sure; and there was no margin left for 
casualties. One result of the amalga- 
mation of the duties of master shipwright 
and engineer was most disadvantageous. 
That was the equalization of the working 
hours in the factories and dockyards. 
At Portsmouth and Chatham, where the 
steam factories had been placed under 
the master shipwright, the working 
hours of the factory men had been 
changed from ten hours to eight. For- 
merly the factory men worked ten hours 
a-day on the average through the year, 
because in the shops they could work by 
gaslight ; whereas the shipwrights at the 
dockside worked only eight hours on the 
average, being obliged in winter to 
knock off after dark. That reduction of 
hours was equal to a reduction of 13 to 
15 per cent from the earnings of the men, 
orof from 5s. 6d. to 4s.a-day; and the con- 
sequence was that the most skilful of the 
hired men left. In that state of things, 
instead of reverting to the system of 
working ten hours in the factories, the 
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rates of pay had been increased, so that 
they were now practically paying as 
much for eight hours’ work as they used 
to pay for ten. That did not extend to 
the established men, who were paid the 
former rates, and they were therefore 
much discontented ; but if they left they 
would lose their prospect of pension, 
which they could not afford todo. The 
system thus produced serious loss, to- 
gether with great dissatisfaction. More- 
over, the best hired men would not be 
tempted to come back; they felt that 
they had no secure footing in Her Ma- 
jesty’s service, and that their interests 
were safer in the private trade. He had 
good authority for believing that under 
the system one-sixth less work -was 
done, or a loss incurred equal to that 
of about 45 days in the year. The pre- 
sent First Lord was not responsible for 
any of those things; but it was to be 
hoped they would receive hisseriousatten- 
tion, and that the condition of the yards, 
both as to officers and men, would be 
thoroughly investigated by him on his 
next visitation. He had himself intro- 
duced large economies into the service 
of the ports in the year 1868, and no one 
was more sensible than he was that re- 
form in the dockyards was needed, and 
he had already referred to his own 
intentions in that respect ; but he thought 
the reforms effected by his successor, 
whether at the Admiralty or at the dock- 
yards, were rash and inconsiderate. The 
increase of 1,570 workmen in these Esti- 
mates was a practical admission that 
their number had been reduced too low, 
and he had shown that even as in- 
creased they were too few to execute 
the work on unarmoured ships which 
was necessary, even as a maintaining 
rate of their present reduced force. 
The supervision of the yards had been 
most injudiciously reduced, and the con- 
solidation of offices in the hands of one 
officer had proved most injurious, and 
was universally condemned. Excessive 
labour was thrown on the officers, who 
carried on the duty neither with satis- 
faction to themselves nor advantage to 
the service. The wholesale discharge of 
established men had produced universal 
disgust. Formerly the best men were 
obtainable in any numbers, and dis- 
charge used to be a punishment. Now 
the best men would not stay, and when 
an increase was required only inferior 
men came in. 
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questions, and he trusted that they would 
be honestly and seriously investigated 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Mr. SAMUDA said, that he was quite 
in favour, as he always had been, of 
employing men regularly instead of 
taking them on at intermittent periods, 
by hiring them as occasion required, 
They might easily adjust the work so as 
to make it continuous or regular, and 
thus be able to obtain the best men, be- 
cause they would be able to use up any 
surplus time which the men might have 
on hand after executing the various 
works of repairing or re-fitting ships in 
commission, in strengthening the Navy, 
and rendering it more formidable in time 
of war. The policy of the Admiralty, 
in getting rid of their best servants from 
a desire to economize, was a mistaken 
policy, and one that could only result, 
sooner or later, in disaster. He regretted 
that the private yards were not more en- 
couraged, because it was admitted on all 
hands that the work done in them was 
as good and very considerably cheaper 
in price than that done in the Royal 
Dockyards. The Admiralty ought to look 
principally to private yards for the build- 
ing they wanted, and in time of war the 
auxiliary power of the private yards 
would be of extreme utility for the re- 
fitting of our fleets, and no element in 
the strength of a fleet was so important 
as the power of rapid restoration from 
damage of the ships after each engage- 
ment. Indeed, if one country possessed 
this power while another neglected it, 
the possession of it would render the 
smaller fleet more effective, even though 
it might, numerically, be not more than 
half that possessed by its adversary, who 
had not prepared for rapid restoration 
after the extent of disabling which cer- 
tainly would follow every serious engage- 
ment. Another point to which he wished 
to direct attention was the absence of any 
general guiding and controlling policy in 
our naval administration. They went on, 
year after year, from one experimental 
ship to another; but they scarcely ever 
proposed to compare their experiments 
and to educe from them something like 
general principles, such as might place 
their shipbuilding upon a sound and 
permanent basis. The Admiralty had 
no right to look to the House for more 
than a general opinion on the subject, 
and it was bound to do all the rest itself. 
It was now some years since the entire 
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re-construction of the Navy had begun ; 
but no one could pretend that our pre- 
sent position in respect to it was satisfac- 
tory in itself, or calculated to impart 
confidence to the nation. How could it 
be when they knew that when the Com- 
mittee on the designs of ships was lately 
appointed there was not on the Committee 
a single practical man, experienced in the 
building of large iron-clad vessels? No 
amount of general ability or cleverness 
could compensate for the want of that 
special knowledge and experience without 
which the Admiralty would be for ever 
feeling its way in the dark from one ex- 
periment to another. Some of the recent 
changes at the Admiralty he also deeply 
deplored. Their troubles began when they 
deprived themselves of the services of 
three of the most celebrated naval archi- 
tects which the country possessed. The 
retirement of Mr. Oliver Lang, one of the 
greatest men connected with naval archi- 
tecture who ever lived, was a national 
misfortune. He hoped to see some 
change in the unsatisfactory position in 
which the Navy had been continually 
oscillating for the last few years. It 


would be well if the right hon. Gentle- 


man the First Lord of the Admiralty 
were to collect ail the evidence that could 
be obtained in reference to the working 
of his Department, in order that he 
might be the better able to frame a new 
system upon which its business might be 
conducted. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he wished to 
take that opportunity of repeating the 
suggestion that had been constantly put 
forward during the last 30 years, to the 
effect that instead of depending wholly 
upon themselves the authorities of the 
Admiralty should rely in a large degree 
upon the assistance they might obtain in 
times of need from private enterprise. 
Nothing was more to be relied upon than 
the genius and enterprise of the country 
in the matter of shipbuilding. The Go- 
vernment should encourage the forma- 
tion of a Naval Reserve in the form of 
yachts; but when he once urged that 
upon the Admiralty, he was met by the 
question, what could a yacht do with a 
12-ton gun ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he felt some- 
what embarrassed in rising to reply to 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Oorry), because, while some of the state- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman re- 
quired an answer from him at some 
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length, he was conscious that in occupy- 
ing the attention of the House by any 
voluminous explanations he should be 
unnecessarily delaying the progress of 
the Estimates. Therefore he wished it 
to be fully understood that, in replying 
to certain remarks only of the right 
hon. Gentleman, he by no means ad- 
mitted that the charges brought forward 
by the right hon. Gentleman to which 
he did not reply were established. In 
dealing with the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman he should divide it into 
two parts—that which referred to the 
past, and that which related to the 
future, and it would be unnecessary for 
him to discuss at length the former 
part. The right hon. Gentleman had 
referred at length to the naval ma- 
nagement in 1867 and 1868, a period 
of some historical interest to the right 
hon. Gentleman, and had criticised 
freely the policy of the past two years, 
and he (Mr. Goschen) felt a sense of 
relief when the right hon. Gentleman 
approached real business by referring to 
the present state of naval affairs. The 
right hon. Gentleman had concluded his 
speech by adverting to the case of the 
artificers in the dockyards, and had re- 
marked that it must be the wish of the 
First Lord to see them contented. The 
hon. and gallant Admiral opposite (Sir 
John Hay) had expressed a wish that the 
Admiralty should hold itself responsible 
for the management of naval affairs, 
and that the First Lord should be held 
responsible for their conduct to that 
House on all main questions. But what 
was the position of the Admiralty in the 
matter? How was it possible that they 
could manage matters so as to give uni- 
versal contentment when every change 
among the higher officials, and in the 
terms upon which the workmen were 
engaged, became immediately the sub- 
ject of hot discussion in that House ? 
The Admiralty had been recommended 
by the hon. Member for Lincoln (Mr. 
Seely) to conduct its business upon the 
same principles that a private firm con- 
ducted theirs; but, at the same time, 
they were required to publish their an- 
nual balance-sheet, and to lay their 
private correspondence before the world. 
The Admiralty business in this country 
was conducted in a manner different 
from that followed in any other country, 
because every detail of it was made the 
subject of public discussion. The Ad- 
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miralty were spending not their own 
money, but that of the taxpayers, and 
they ought to be responsible to Parlia- 
ment for the manner in which they ex- 
pended it ; they ought to give their most 
perfect confidence to the public, and 
Parliament ought to be at liberty to dis- 
cuss every detail of their management. 
He did not complain of this publicity ; 
but he thought that the country ought 
to make some allowance on this score 
for the shortcomings of the Admiralty. 
The hon. Member behind him (Mr. 
Samuda) had asked that the Admiralty 
should be re-organized; but every change 
that might be made in pursuance of that 
recommendation would become the sub- 
ject of hot discussion in that House. 
Not a single one of the higher officials 
could be displaced without the Admiralty 
authorities being called upon to state 
their reasons for dismissing him. During 
the three months he had been in office 
he had sometimes felt a doubt whether 
there had not been almost too much 
discussion of the details of the Ad- 
miralty machine, as compared with the 
work done by that machine. Not a 


week had passed without his having 
been called upon to re-consider the 


claims of some inventor whose case had 
been already determined by previous 
Boards of Admiralty, but which had 
been revived, owing to the efforts of 
certain Members of Parliament. The 
right hon. Gentleman in his historical 
retrospect had repeated what he had 
already said six times on the question of 
the reduction of the Navy. [Mr. Corry: 
On the reduction of the amount of the 
Estimates.| The right hon. Gentleman 
had done so six times without producing 
any effect It was some years since the 
right hon. Gentleman was in office, and 
as there was no doubt as to the facts, it 
was unnecessary at present to go over 
the reductions to which he had referred. 
He would come to the more practical 
point of the reduction of men during 
the last year and the increase which had 
taken place last August. Every Go- 
vernment increased its staff and placed 
its establishments on a war footing when 
war was actually going on. The right 
hon. Gentleman impugned the reasons 
for the increase, and then expressed his 
regret that it was not much larger. The 
right hon. Gentleman had cited 1859 to 
prove what he would have done under 
such circumstances, and stated that in 
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1859 8,000 seamen were engaged, and 
expressed his regret that greater nayal 
preparations had not been made on 
the present occasion. But why was 
that course not adopted? Because the 
Navy was in such a condition that 
it was unnecessary to make enormous 
preparations. If that course had been 
adopted, the country would now have 
had 8,000 seamen more than were 
required in time of peace, and a large 
sum of money would have been wasted 
unnecessarily. The right hon. Gentle- 
man stated that at the end of 1870, 
when the war was raging around us, we 
had not so many men as we had at the 
beginning of the year. True; but what 
had happened? He (Mr, Goschen) did 
not like alluding to events which were so 
disastrous to a neighbouring country; 
but in December, 1870, and at the pre- 
sent time, our position at sea was rela- 
tively much stronger than it had been 
for a long time previously, because the 
strength of one of the great naval Powers. 
had collapsed. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had also complained that the Flying 
Squadron, which had returned to this 
country, had again been dispatched to 
distant seas. Now was the naval aspect 
of affairs such as to render it necessary 
to keep the Flying Squadron at home? 
During the whole of the autumn and 
winter there was no naval danger threat- 
ening the country, and our strength was 
relatively greater than it had been be- 
fore. Then, with regard to the state- 
ment which had been made as to the 
number of ships, assuming the correct- 
ness of the statistics of the right hon. 

Gentleman, what did they prove? The 
right hon. Gentleman stated that in 1793 

we had 100 frigates, whersas now we 
had only 18. While frigates were for- 
merly our chief engines of war, they 
now played a comparatively subordinate 
part. He did not know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman saw any distinction 

between the frigates of those days and 
the frigates of our own time ; but there 

was a very great distinction between 

them, for the frigates of our own time were 

steamers, while their predecessors were 

not; and a frigate with steam could doe 

great deal more work than a frigate with- 

out. With regard to the building of iron- 

clads, sloops, and corvettes, we must com- 

pare the condition of our Navy with that 

of the Navies of other countries; and 

he must repeat emphatically the state- 
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ment he made the other day—that the 
great strength of this country at the 
present time was in her seg-going iron- 
clad cruisers—a force with which few 
other nations could at all compete. 
Russia and America had no force what- 
ever of that kind. But it was not fair 
of the right hon. Gentleman to make 
comparisons with the Navies of other 
countries by counting ships without 
counting the power of their guns, and 
the services which they were able to per- 
form. It should be remembered that 
since the telegraphic system had been 
ealled into existence and extended all 
over the world our ships were more 
available than they used to be, when 
they were at sea for months at a time 
without its being possible to communi- 
cate with them. ‘The right hon. Gentle- 
man had really underrated the strength 
of this country, and though that course 
might be useful in one sense, in stimu- 
lating the Admiralty to greater exer- 
tions, it was not useful to place naked 
statistics as to the number of ships 
before the country in such a manner 
as to lead the public to infer that 
our strength was not so great as it 
really was. Such statistics ought to be 
qualified by many considerations, and 
the inferences drawn from them might 
go some way towards alarming the coun- 
try if they were allowed to remain un- 
answered. Without entering further 
into a comparison with other countries, 
he was quite sure that while there was 
every necessity for keeping up the num- 
ber of our ships, the position of the other 
Navies of the world was such that we 
night well be proud of our own, and he 
hoped that when we brought together, as 
we should, in a few weeks’ time, three or 
four squadrons, including 17 iron-clads, 
the country would not run away with 
the idea that we were in that utterly de- 
fenceless state in regard to iron-clads, 
frigates, sloops, and corvettes, which the 
right hon. Gentleman’s observations 
would seem to point out. The Admi- 
ralty could not do everything at once, 
and they had already been engaged in 
very great operations, such as the exten- 
sion works at Chatham and Portsmouth, 
and the construction of ships like the 
Sultan and others of the largest iron- 
clads, which had taken up considerable 
time and cost a great deal of money. No 
doubt there was plenty of work still to 
be done; but he demurred to the idea 
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that it must all be taken in hand at 
once. The right hon. Gentleman seemed 
to be anxious to undertake many things 
at once, and had acted upon that prin- 
ciple when he was in office, by beginning 
such a large number of ships at the 
same time that it had taken three or four 
years to complete them. The enormous 
legacy of work which the right hon. 
Gentleman left had prevented the Admi- 
ralty from going on until the present 
year with the corvettes and other classes 
of ships. As the whole system of war- 
fare had been changed, it was a great 
question how far it was necessary to keep 
up the number of frigates. It was true 
that this year, as in the year when the 
right hon. Gentleman was in office, very 
little progress had been made with re- 
gard to that class of ship, the construe- 
tion of iron-clads having demanded most 
attention. He admitted that corvettes 
were a very useful and necessary class of 
vessel, and an earnest had been given 
of the desire of the Government to build 
that class in the Estimates for the pre- 
sent year. In the Estimates first pre- 
sented there were two sloops to have 
been built, only a quarter of which was 
to have been built in the year; but in 
the revised Estimates which had since 
been laid upon the Table that arrange- 
ment had been altered, and the Admiralty 
reserved their freedom for next year un- 
fettered, rather than begin ships of a 
type that might be changed. At this mo- 
ment the Admiralty were near the com- 
pletion of the work they had in hand, so 
that next year they would start per- 
fectly clear. A very large portion of 
the work in hand would be concluded in 
this financial year, and next year they 
would have the advantage of taking up 
the work of previous years, and would 
be able to review their position, see what 
were their greatest necessities in regard 
to shipbuilding, and consider the direction 
in which it seemed most advisable to ad- 
vance. But during the last two years 
it had been impossible to make much 
progress with new ships, owing to the 
work which had to be done on the ships 
already laid down. And now he wished 
to say a few words on the question of 
the number of men who should be em- 
ployed in the dockyards. An increase 
was made in the number of dockyard 
men in August at the commencement of 
the war, and the right hon, Gentleman 
had pointed out how desirable it was 
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that there should be no ebb and flow of 
workmen, but that they should be kept 
continuously at work. But he supposed 
the right hon. Gentleman really wished 
the workmen to be found for the work 
rather than that work should be found 
for the workmen. [ Mr. Corry dissented. ] 
If that was not the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s view, he (Mr. Goschen) confessed 
that he did not think that keeping the 
workmen, and then looking to see what 
employment could be found for them, 
was the proper way in which the business 
of a great Department ought to be con- 
ducted. They ought first to know what 
ships were wanted, and then they ought to 
employ the necessary men to do the work. 

Mr. CORRY explained that the whole 
tenor of his speech was that the number 
of men should have reference to the work 
to be done. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had spoken of definite estab- 
lishments, and had said that it was an 
uneconomical way of dealing with men 
to discharge them and give them pen- 
sions, and then to have to engage others. 
The proper way of doing business was 
to ascertain first what were your wants, 
and then to engage the necessary men to 
carry them out. In that case, of course, 
the Admiralty must make up its mind to 
discharge men when it had not work 
enough for them to do, and to engage 
men when a case of urgency arose. The 
establishment must be conducted with a 
regard to ordinary times, and not upon 
a war footing in a time of peace, for a 
peace and a war establishment never 
could be the same. The policy of the 
present Government had been to take 
the number of men required for the year, 
and so to arrange the establishment as 
to make it as elastic as possible, there 
being at ordinary times, not a maxi- 
mum, but a minimum number on the 
establishment. The hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Samuda) had 
spoken of the expediency of a large 
portion of the business being done by 
contract; but how could that be if 
the establishment were kept up to such 
a height as to render it difficult to dis- 
charge men on account of the pensions 
to which they would be entitled? The 
right hon. Gentleman had spoken of the 
discontent arising from the discharge of 
dockyard men. But those discharges 
took place in every manufacturing dock- 
yard, while the men employed by the 
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Government had the advantage of pen- 
sions after a certain time. The discon- 
tent had arisen from the idea instilled 
into the men’s minds, and encouraged 
even by hon. Gentlemen in Parliament, 
that they were to be kept on under all 
circumstances, and ought not, therefore, 
to be discharged. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had gone into details concerning 
the management of dockyards and the 
abolition of certain offices. But he (Mr. 
Goschen) would not follow him through 
those details, especially as he believed 
the right hon. Gentleman had intended 
rather to call his attention to these points 
than to elicit from him an opinion upon 
them. He would therefore content 
himself with assuring the right hon. 
Gentleman that all those points should 
receive his most careful consideration, 
Before he sat down he wished to make 
an appeal to the hon. Member for War- 
rington (Mr. Rylands). That hon. Gen- 
tleman had a Notice on the Paper to call 
attention to proceedings connected with 
the Agincourt; but as the documents 
connected with the Court Martial had 
only reached the Admiralty that day, he 
(Mr. Goschen) should feel himself pre- 
cluded from entering into any discussion 
on the matter in the House until it had 
been considered judicially at the Admi- 
ralty with regard to any future proceed- 
ings that might have to be taken. He 
therefore thought it would be more con- 
venient if that Notice were postponed. 
Mr. RYLANDS said, he yielded to 
the appeal which had been addressed to 
him by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Goschen), and would at once consent to 
postpone his Notice. At the same time, 
he desired to state that great dissatis- 
faction was felt in the country that 
the circumstances which had created 
much alarm, and might have entailed 
a large amount of public loss, and 
which arose from what appeared to 
be the culpable negligence of persons 
connected with the service, should have 
been followed by a verdict of a Court 
Martial of so ineffective a character. 
He hoped the Government would make 
public all material documents, and that 
an opportunity would be given to Parlia- 
ment of reviewing whatever steps the 
Admiralty might take upon the subject. 
With regard to the question before the 
House, his complaint was that the Go- 
verhment had thought it necessary last 
autumn suddenly to increase the number 
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of men in the dockyards, and he be- 
lieved that if the House could have full 
information as to the mode in which that 
additional number of men had been em- 
ployed, it would be found that the work 
accomplished by them was not at all 
material to the defence of the country. 
He challenged the Admiralty to show 
that their labour was not spent upon 
vessels that could be of little or no use. 
In the present state of the world, he 
would advocate the concentration of the 
naval force of the country on the home 
stations, within reach. He was glad to see 
that that system was now being adopted 
by the Admiralty, and that our foreign 
squadrons had been reduced during the 
last three years. He must complain 
of the practice adopted by some right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite of constantly 
telling the House what they themselves 
did when in office, and at the same time 
finding fault with the labours of those 
who succeeded them. A naval discus- 
sion in that House, instead of being 
devoted to points of practical value, de- 
generated into attack and defence of 
present and past Administrations with 
regard to the work they had done or 
left undone. 

Srr JOHN HAY said, he concurred 


in the propriety of abstaining from any 
present discussion of the circumstances 


connected with the Agincourt, and 
thanked the hon. Member for Warring- 
ton (Mr. Rylands) for postponing his 
Motion, as it was important that the 
First Lord of the Admiralty should first 
have an opportunity of freely investi- 
gating thematter. With respect tothe dis- 
cussions on Admiralty affairs, he agreed 
with the First Lord of the Admiralty that 
one of the great difficulties in conduct- 
ing the public business of this country 
was that there was no autocratic power 
or secrecy, or unlimited command of 
supplies in any department, and that all 
that was done was liable to constant and 
open discussion. But these were condi- 
tions that must be accepted ; every First 
Lord of the Admiralty was aware of 
them, and must know that all he did 
must be done in the daylight, and must 
be subject to comment and criticism in 
the House. When the £2,000,000 were 
voted last year, at the breaking out of 
war, the lamentable collapse of the 
great and friendly French Power had 
not occurred, and it was uncertain in 
what direction the scale of war might 
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turn. We had no right to anticipate 
that our Fleet would be required for the 
protection of Belgium; but the wisdom 
and prudence of our statesmen ought to 
have been prepared for such a contin- 
gency. The First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty had referred to our frigates. Now, 
at the present rate of decrease without 
a commensurate increase, we could only 
calculate that we should have no fri- 
gates at all in eight years. From the 
Supplementary Estimates of the 4th 
August it appeared that there were two 
frigates building ; but they would by no 
means supply the waste going on in 
frigates. Perhaps we might be engaged 
in hostilities with Powers of vast re- 
source, and it might become our duty to 
cripple the commerce of our opponent 
or to defend our own. Then there would 
arise a necessity for rapidity, and frigates 
were the vessels especially adapted for 
the purpose. It was, indeed, quite true 
that gunboats might be of use; but the 
merchant ships were of great speed, and 
therefore we should have a certain num- 
ber of frigates for performing duties 
which the smaller and slower class of 
vessels were not calculated to perform. 
His hon. Friend the Secretary of the 
Admiralty was a. Member of the Com- 
mittee which had recently been sitting, 
and before which the great question of 
the Suppression of the Slave Trade was 
brought. That Committee had reported 
that it was necessary that the number 
of ships should be greatly increased on 
the East Coast of Africa; but the Com- 
mittee gathered that there would be 
great difficulty in doing this without 
largely increasing the Navy Estimates. 
It was quite true that on the West Coast 
of Africa the slave trade had been en- 
tirely suppressed, and mainly by our 
squadron. The Flying Squadron had 
been manned from the crews of the 
Cruising Squadron. The former led to 
an enormous amount of desertion, and 
what with the wear and tear of ships, 
and their being at a distance from this 
country, in case war should break out, 
he had no hesitation in characterizing it 
as an impolitic project. What he wished 
to point out was that at this moment we 
required additional fast-sailing frigates, 
and a larger number of men, for the 
special purpose of the suppression of 
the slave trade on the coast of Africa 
—a subject on which the country was 
deeply in earnest. Now, we had not 
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got the ships or themen. [Mr. GosonEn: 
The Admiralty have both the ships and 
the men for an African squadron.] He 
was exceedingly glad to receive that 
assurance from the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and he hoped that before long 
arrangements would be made for send- 
ing out a squadron which would be 
employed in suppressing the slave trade 
on the East Coast of Africa. As to the 
dockyard labourers, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not exactly comprehended 
the point of his right hon. Friend’s (Mr. 
Corry’s) remarks. His right hon. Friend 
never suggested that work was to be 
made for the men, and the First Lord of 
the Admiralty had fixed on his right 
hon. Friend sentiments he never uttered 
and never acted on. What his right 
hon. Friend did say was that, with a 
Navy like that of England, we required 
immense dockyard establishments, and 
that a considerable number of estab- 
lished men should be employed in the 
building and repair of ships; and it was 
a matter of complaint that, accepting 
the minimum number of the Government 
as a standard, the establishment had 
been reduced below it. One great ad- 
vantage of establishments was that the 
men engaged, looking. forward to pen- 
sions, were ready to work day and night 
in times of pressure—a thing not to be 
expected from hired artizans, who would 
look for the market value of their 
labour at the moment, and strike if they 
did not get it. The establishments were 
reduced far below what was for the in- 
terest of the country, the result being 
that numbers of men were drawing their 
pensions and doing no work, while their 
places were filled by men taken on, who 
had also of course to be paid. He de- 
sired that something should be said in 
regard to the Flying Squadron, and he 
would call the attention of the House to 
the desertions which were now so fre- 
quent in the Navy, and which made our 
ships inefficient. How was it these de- 
sertions occurred? In the first place, it 
occurred in the Flying Squadron because 
of the temptations offered in Australia 
—a matter which was pointed out to the 
late First Lord, but of which he took no 
heed. Another cause was the hardships 
imposed on the seamen by this race 
round the world, and which conveyed to 
them the impression that their energies 
were being overtaxed, and for no pur- 
pose whatever. The Navy was no longer 
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80 ao as it used to be, and he 
trusted that on that account the pre- 
sent First Lord would reverse the policy 
that had been pursued by his prede- 
cessor. Part of the dissatisfaction was 
caused by the arrangements made by 
the late First Lord about the retirement 
of officers who had been ‘educated at 
great expense to the country, and who 
in the contingency of a war would be 
able to perform good service. Under 
the old régime officers became attached 
to their ships and to each other, and the 
men experienced similar feelings towards 
their superiors, which were fully recipro- 
cated. But the late First Lord, finding 
this would not work with his plans, intro- 
duced a system by which a captain was 
appointed to-day and was replaced by a 
successor a month hence, while a similar 
principle guided the arrangements re- 
garding the lieutenant and the men. So 
that it was said in the Navy that an 
officer now came on board with his 
carpet-bag and left in a week ; he had not 
time allowed for an interest to grow up 
in regard to the men and the ship; at 
least, such an interest as used to be felt 
formerly. Under such a system men 
could not get attached to their officers. 
[Mr. Corry: It is the substitute for the 
regimental system over again.| This 
arrangement was at the bottom of the 
dissatisfaction which now existed in the 
Navy. Even flag officers were appointed 
for so short a time that they had no se- 
lection of the officers of their staff, 
and, consequently, between them re- 
spectively there did not exist that at- 
tachment which was traditional in the 
Navy. There was another matter he 
wished to refer to. The arrange- 
ments the late First Lord had made for 
the repair of ships abroad had been 
very detrimental to the interests of the 
service. Formerly, when a ship was 
sent to a particular station officers and 
men went with her and returned, after 
four or five years, proud of their ship, 
having, perhaps, meanwhile performed 
gallant, certainly having performed cre- 
ditable and useful service. Instead of 
that, now, at the end of two or three 
years, ships were placed in harbour at 
the different distant stations, their crews 
were brought home, and a Megera was 
taken out with several crews, the result 
being that men, being idle and receiving 
their pay, lost their discipline. He 
would give a striking instance. Two or 
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three ships were to have their crews 
changed. The Vestal was lying at Ber- 
muda, and her captain being asked how 
long she would run, he replied, a year if 
her boilers were repaired. A new crew 
was sent out for her in the Himalaya, 
which brought back the old crew. The 
new captain found on going on board 
that the boilers were in the state the old 
captain had reported, but that they could 
not be repaired in Bermuda. The re- 
sult was that the Vestal had to be re- 
called by the next mail to have the 
boilers repaired in England, and she ar- 
rived soon after the Himalaya. The 
country had thus been put to the ex- 

nse of sending out one crew and 
Casing back another. While such a 
system was pursued they would have an 
inefficient Navy. The Ocean was recom- 
missioned while she was in China, but 
she also had to be ordered home, and as 
such cases were occurring every day, 
though, — s, not to such a degree, 
he thought it desirable that public atten- 
tion should be called to the subject. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he would 
be brief in replying. He admitted that 
there had been a good many desertions 
from the first Flying Squadron ; but the 


public would be glad to know that de- 
sertions had entirely ceased, so far as 
the Admiralty knew, none having taken 
place in the ships forming the present 
Flying Squadron, and the number of 
men was kept up, although the ships 


were for some time at Halifax. He 
would not enter upon a discussion as to 
the policy of re-commissioning ships 
abroad, beyond denying that such a case 
as that of the Vestal was constantly oc- 
curring. That case was caused by a mis- 
take on the part of the engineer, who, in 
his report, stated that the boilers were 
in good order when they were in an un- 
satisfactory state, and a Court Martial 
would shortly be held to inquire into his 
conduct. With respect to the crew they 
were continuous-service men, and would, 
therefore, have to be victualled and paid 
wherever they were. As to the propor- 
tion of hired men to those on the estab- 
lishments in the dockyards it had not 

een seriously altered. In the year 
1866 the gross number employed was 
19,000, of whom 9,610 were established 
men, and 9,390 hired ; while at present 
the aggregate number was 13,000, of 
— 6,050 were established, and 6,500 

ed. 
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COURSING IN HAMPTON PARK. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he rose to call attention to the recent 
prohibition of coursing in the Home 
Park at Hampton. The privilege of 
coursing there was granted to the farmers 
in the neighbourhood of Hampton thirty 
years ago as compensation for the damage 
done to their farms by those who joined 
the Royal Hunt. In 1865 the privilege 
was withdrawn; but the Duke of Beau- 
fort, considering a Memorial presented 
to him by the farmers, permitted them 
to course three days in the year, which 
last year were curtailed to two, and 
were abolished altogether this year. 
While he did not dispute the right to 
withdraw the privilege, he thought it 
was not politic to do se, and he hoped 
the matter would be re-considered, for it 
had caused great local irritation. 

Mr. EYKYN said, he thought that the 
privilege ought to be continued under pro- 
perly recognized authority. The farmers 
had given an assurance that the coursing 
meetings should be held under their own 
management, and that the irregularities 
which had been complained of should 
not recur. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he regretted that 
he was not able to hold out to the noble 
Lord any prospect of this privilege 
being restored. The Park was re- 
quired by the Master of the Horse for 
the use of Her Majesty’s stud, and in 
consequence of the changes which had 
occurred in the district it was neces- 
sary to put an end to what was al- 
lowed in former times. Hampton was 
now surrounded by houses, and to that 
place the sporting community found their 
way from all parts of London. The rail- 
ways brought together people whose 
patronage of the greyhound was chiefly 
confined to the publichouse of that name, 
while instead of the meeting being 
carried on in a quiet way, circulars were 
distributed, and people were assembled 
more for the purposes of gambling than 
of sport. 

Mr. EYKYN gave notice that on 
going into Committee of Supply on Civil 
Service Estimates, he would call atten- 
tion to the expense attaching to the 
Home Park at Hampton, and make a 
Motion upon the subject. 
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SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 


Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


£163,449 for the Admiralty Office. 

Mr. CORRY said, that he wished to 
call attention to the very unsatisfactory 
state in which this Vote had been pre- 
sented to them. Three years ago every- 
thing was upset at the Admiralty, and 
down to the present time nothing had 
been permanently re-organized. This 
state of things naturally caused great dis- 
satisfaction to gentlemen employed in the 
Office, and some of the best clerks had 
left the Admiralty, being absolutely dis- 
gusted at the suspense in which they had 
been kept so long. It appeared in the 
Estimates that numerous clerks were 
employed provisionally in lieu of writers. 
But in the Navy List the whole of these 
gentlemen appeared in the list as esta- 
blished clerks, and no one knew what his 
position really was. All these gentlemen 
were living in the hourly apprehension 
of being dismissed, and the state of 
things was intolerable to them and ex- 
tremely injurious to the service. Re- 
moving gentlemen from one department 
to another, and putting them into in- 
ferior positions, was most distressing to 
them. For example, a gentleman, named 
Spencer, was just about becoming a first- 
class clerk in the Storekeeper’s depart- 
ment when he was removed to the 
Accountant General’s department, where 
he was placed 53 from the top of the 
second-class list, and 10 or 12 years must 
elapse before his promotion. The fate 
of Sisyphus was hardly more cruel than 
that of this gentleman. The Admiralty 
were treating ‘their own flesh and 
blood” like pawns upon the chess-board, 
and removing gentlemen from place 
to place to suit official convenience, 
without the slightest regard to what was 
due to the interest of individuals or to 
justice. He hoped that the Depart- 
ment would soon be re-organized upon 
a permanent footing, so that gentle- 
men employed there might know the 
worst, and not be kept longer in a state 
of suspense. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
no doubt there had been a considerable 
change in two years, for there was a 
reduction of expenditure in the Office 
of no less than £32,000 a-year. It had 
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been attempted to re-organize the De- 
partment, so that it should be treated as 
a whole, and promotion should flow 
through it as a whole. The intention 
was to reduce the number of established 
clerks, and supply their places with 
writers as they became vacant. There 
was, however, no intention to dismiss 
any of the clerks, but only to supply 
their places as they became vacant. No 
complaint had reached him in reference 
to the case of Mr. Spencer, and his (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre’s) impression was that 
the case was not one of hardship. 

Str JOHN HAY said; that the re- 
duction which had taken place was, ashe 
made it out, thus—The net increase by 
the present Government of the Civil Pen- 
sion List inconnection with the Admiralty 
Vote 3, has been £28,749; of this, 
£9,559 12s. 2d. was for the Admiralty 
Office alone, which we may compare 
thus under Vote 3—1869-70, decrease 
£13,660 ; 1870-71, decrease £13,442; 
being a total of £27,102. From this 
deduct increase, 1871-2, £4,131, they had 
the actual reduction claimed of £22,971; 
from this abating the Civil Pensions, 
£9,560, and the excess Expenditure, 
1869-70, of £9,074, they had an actual 
saving of only £4,337. This, he re- 
peated, was the only amount of saving 
that had arisen from all the violent 
changes that had taken place. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
real reduction was £32,689; but from 
this there had to be deducted at present 
£24,000 for pensions, leaving a net 
saving of upwards of £8,000. The 
amount payable for pensions, however, 
would be constantly decreasing. 

Mr. CORRY said, he wished to ask 
whether he was to understand, from 
what had fallen from the Secretary of 
the Admiralty, that the intention was 
that the gentlemen in the Admiralty 
should not be removed to make way for 
others, but that their places were only 
to be filled as they became vacant in the 
ordinary course of things. If this were 
so, a great deal of suspense would be 
removed. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
could not give a positive assurance. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he understood 
that the object of appointing writers in- 
stead of clerks was to get rid of super- 
annuation, and this he thought was 4 
very good principle, 
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Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, no 
doubt this was a great object. 


Vote agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again this day. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now 
leave the Chair.” 


QUEENSLAND—IMPORTATION OF 
SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS, 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, he rose to 
call attention to the evils attending the 
traffic in South Sea Islanders, and to 
move an Address for Papers on the sub- 
ject. His object was to obtain from the 
Government an acknowledgment of their 
due sense of the weight and importance 
of the matter, and a declaration of their 
intention to deal with the evils com- 
plained of. About ten years ago the 


colony of Queensland, being desirous of 
obtaining more and cheaper labour than 
it possessed within itself, established a 
system under which they were able to 
rocure a large number of South Sea 


slanders, but it was attended with such 
terrible results that an Act was passed 
in the colony subjecting the traffic to 
certain restrictions. That Act provided 
that there should be a real contract be- 
tween the employers and these islanders, 
that a certain rate of wages should be 
paid them, that sufficient and wholesome 
food should be given them, and that 
after a fixed period of service those la- 
bourers should be sent home to their 
several islands. That contract, however, 
turned out to be a mere nominal one, 
and the law had since then been practi- 
cally evaded, the result being the in- 
fliction of much cruelty and suffering 
upon those unfortunate islanders who 
were the victims of this infamous traffic. 
The profits of this traffic were immense. 
The islanders were semi-barbarians— 
were ignorant of the language of the 
colonists, and were thus rendered easy 
victims to the cupidity of their em- 
ployers. The Natives of the South 
Sea Islands were often kidnapped and 
placed on board the ship in waiting 
upon the falsest pretences. Advan- 
tage was taken of the quarrels of the 
chiefs in order to procure this labour, 
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and ill treatment followed the natural 
resentment of the Natives. In many 
cases they resorted to the most terrible 
acts of vengeance, and the crews of two 
vessels were murdered by them. Hitherto 
the case had rested on the evidence of 
the missionaries on the one hand, and 
of the planters on the other ; but Captain 
Palmer, of Her Majesty’s ship Rosario, 
which had been sent to cruise amongst 
the islands with a view of checking any 
abuses connected with this traffic, now 
gave strong testimony of its evils, and 
of the want of accommodation on board 
the vessels engaged in it. Captain 
Palmer gave a graphic description of a 
schooner he had captured with above 
100 of these islanders on board, em- 
ployed to convey them to Queensland ; 
he stated that it closely resembled one 
of the old African slave ships that were 
connected with the horrors of the Middle 
Passage. He found the poor islanders 
in a dreadful condition, being stark 
naked, crowded on board, and without 
even the accommodation of a mat to 
sleep upon. And yet that vessel had 
been inspected by the Government officer 
at Queensland. Notwithstanding all 
his exertions, Captain Palmer failed in 
obtaining the condemnation of the vessel. 
It was asserted in defence of this system 
of traffic that it was intended to civilize 
and improve the condition of the island- 
ers by bringing them into contact with 
a civilized people, but they really came 
into contact with the scum and off- 
scourings of civilization; and according 
to the statements of competent witnesses, 
they learned more harm than good by 
contact with the whites, and often be- 
came great rogues and thieves. He 
was glad to find that Lord Kimberley, 
in the despatch of March last to the 
Governors of the Australian colonies, 
called attention to the evils of the traffic. 
Lord Kimberley said the crimes thus 
committed chiefly by persons proceeding 
from Australian ports were calculated to 
bring discredit upon the British name. 
This was quite true. They were con- 
tinually remonstrating with the Spaniards 
and Portuguese, and it was disgraceful 
that such a traffic should be thrown into 
our teeth by way of answer. Even in 
Queensland the treatment of these im- 
migrants was unsatisfactory. But what 
was still worse in connection with this 
traffic was that under the Queensland 
licences those South Sea men were often 
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taken to the Fiji Islands, in which, said 
Captain Palmer, there was no organized 
Government, and no law to restrain the 
trade, and which were the resort of every 
variety of villain from the neighbouring 
colonies. There these men were sub- 
jected to greater cruelties. There had 

een proposals for a British protectorate 
of the Fiji Islands, or of a joint protec- 
torate with America. Something, at all 
events, should be done under the re- 
sponsibility of the British Government. 
The Rev. Mr. Sunderland, agent of the 
London Mission Society, gave a most 
harrowing account of the way those 
islanders were treated in Queensland. 
He (Mr. P. A. Taylor) regretted that at 
that period of the Session he was unable 
to go into greater detail. In his opi- 
nion, this importation of free labour, as 
it was called, was certain to produce 
demoralization; but, if carried on at all, 
it should be under the most stringent 
regulations. Lord Kimberley had issued, 
in March last, a Circular to the Gover- 
nors of the Australian colonies, inti- 
mating that it had been proposed to in- 
troduce into Parliament a Bill declaring 
the kidnapping of Natives to be felony, 
and asking whether the colonies would 
be prepared to bear the expenses of the 
consequent proceedings. They must wait 
for the results of this Circular. Mean- 
while, in moving for Papers, he should 
be glad to receive an assurance from 
the Government that they would do what 
they could to check the evils complained 
of. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER, in seconding 
the Motion, said, he thought the House 
ought to feel indebted to the hon. Mem- 
ber for bringing forward this most im- 
portant subject. He hoped that the 
hon. Gentleman would early next Ses- 
sion enter more at large into the ques- 
tion, when it could be fully discussed. 
He believed that many horrible atroci- 
ties were perpetrated in connection with 
this traffic, under the auspices of one of 
the colonies of which Englishmen were 
most proud; and it was disgraceful to 
this country that they should be allowed 
to continue unchecked. Before he sat 
down he must be allowed to express his 
deep sense of the loss that all, whether 
in the House or out of it, who took an 
interest in this and similar questions, 
had sustained in the death announced 
that morning of the Member for East 
Surrey (Mr. Charles Buxton). It would 
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ill-become him to speak of the abilities 
and labours of his Friend in a general 
sense, but in referring to those subjects 
in which Mr. Buxton took a deep and 
hereditary interest, and with which his 
name would be inseparably connected, he 
hoped the House would excuse him if he 
expressed his heartfelt sense of the loss 
they had sustained. The name of Buxton 
was associated with the extinction of 
slavery and the suppression of any traffic 
savouring of the slave trade, not only 
in the person of his lamented Friend, 
but in that of his illustrious father; 
and he would venture to express the 
earnest hope that the day would never 
come when that House would not 
number among its Members men who 
would pursue the same career of philan- 
thropy which was pursued with such 
zeal and singlehearted devotedness by 
his lamented Friend. 
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Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
that She will be graciously pleased to give direc- 
tions that there be laid before this House, Papers 
relating to the traffic in the South Sea Islanders,” 
—(Mr. Taylor,) 

— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
uestion.”’ 


Str CHARLES WINGFIELD said, 
that the excesses committed in this 
traffic had been condemned by the Bisho 
and the Attorney General of New Sou 
Wales, and by the officers of Her Ma- 
jesty’s vessels ; and Lord Clarendon had 
declared that the immigration amounted 
to a practical slave trade, carried on by 
British speculators for the benefit of 
British settlers in the FijiIslands. But 
he (Sir Charles Wingfield) thought that 
the conduct of the Queensland Govern- 
ment was not above suspicion ; it seemed 
ready to accept every sort of denial or 
excuse that was offered them by the 
owners and captains of the vessels ac- 
cused of kidnapping. The case of the 
Latona was a conspicuous example of 
this. He thought that Captain Palmer 
deserved the greatest praise for his gene- 
rous efforts and for the vigorous action 
he had taken to put down the atrocities 
of this traffic; and it was equally grati- 
fying to observe that there was no luke- 
warmness on the part of either the 
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Foreign or the Colonial Office. He was 
satisfied that there was an earnest in- 
tention on the part of the Government 
to deal with the subject, and he there- 
fore cheerfully left it in their hands. 

Sr JOHN HAY said, that he feared 
the worst features of the old coolie and 
East Coast of Africa traffic were revived 
in the South Sea Islands by Europeans 
—he would not call them a agree 
and it was highly discreditable to this 
country that stringent measures were not 
taken by our Government to put a stop to 
this atrocious system. Humanity called 
for such interference. He would ven- 
ture to think that in this instance policy 
and justice went hand in hand; for it 
was for our advantage that the colonies 
should afford a market for our own sur- 

lus labour, and it was disadvantageous 
oth to the colony and this country that 
the labour market in Queensland should 
be supplied by the wicked kidnapping 
of these unhappy islanders in order to 
compete with English or colonial labour. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, that he could not say the few words 
he had to say on this subject without 
first endorsing entirely the expressions 
of regret that had fallen from his hon. 
Friend opposite at the loss which the 
House, and he would say the country, 
had sustained by the death of Mr. 
Charles Buxton. He had enjoyed the 
pleasure of the friendship of Mr. Buxton, 
and he believed that his private worth 
was equal to his public services; and 
those who engaged in philanthropic 
pursuits would be long before they 
forgot that in all such pursuits they 
never failed to receive the hearty sym- 
pathy and assistance of Charles Buxton. 
As to the question itself, the remarks 
which he should make upon it would be 
but few, because he felt that a debate 
upon it at the present moment would be 
somewhat premature. He must, at the 
same time, admit that the hon. Member 
for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor) was 
quite right in bringing it under the 
notice of the House, and in inviting 
public attention to it, for it was a sub- 
ject in which not only he but the Go- 
vernment took a deep interest. Full 
justice could not, however, be done to it 
on the occasion, and it was, in his opi- 
nion, most desirable that at an early 
period next Session it should be fully 
discussed, by which time also further 
Papers upon the subject would have 
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been presented. He should have rested 
satisfied with these observations were it 
not for the attack which had been made 
on the colony of Queensland. Now it 
was quite possible that a fair and bene- 
ficial traffic might be conducted between 
the islanders and colonies, and that, at 
the same time, abuses might exist call- 
ing for interference. A well-regulated 
system of imported labour benefited both 
the colonies and the Natives imported, 
who were thus brought under civilizing 
and humanizing influences, and taught 
habits of industry and providence. Hon. 
Members must not fall into the error of 
checking a useful and a wholesome sys- 
tem because of abuses which might be 
remedied. He learnt from the Blue 
Book that every effort was being made 
by the authorities in Queensland to con- 
duct the system of the importation of 
labour into the colony in a fair and legi- 
timate manner. It was only very re- 
cently that an arrangement had been 
made that an agent should accompany 
the vessels engaged in it, on the back 
voyage as well as on their first importa- 
tion, with the view of preventing the 
possibility of abuses, and he was in- 
formed that many of the islanders whose 
term of labour had expired had ex- 
pressed a wish to be re-engaged to serve 
in the colonies. The subject, it was 
clear, was one which must be dealt with 
with caution, and, following the example 
of the hon. Member for Leicester, he 
would not enter into an examination of 
the various cases mentioned in the Blue 
Book. There were, undoubtedly, horrors 
depicted, from which the mind of any 
Christian or civilized man must shrink ; 
but no advantage would, he thought, 
result from a reference to individual in- 
stances on the present occasion. He 
could only say on the part of the Govern- 
ment that they took the greatest interest 
in the question, and England had in 
times past spoken such brave words, 
done such great deeds, and endured 
such heavy sacrifices, in order to put 
down slavery, that the very stones would 
cry out against them if they continued 
unmoved witnesses of such atrocities 
as those to which the hon. Gentleman 
had alluded. Animated by such feelings 
the Government would use every effort 
to put an end toa state of things which 
was a disgrace to Christianity and to 
civilization. They would do their utmost 
to prevent abuses ; but if the trade could 
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not be carried on in a fair and legiti- 
mate manner, then perish the trade, and 
in acting upon that view the Govern- 
ment would, he felt sure, be supported 
by public opinion. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, it was some- 
what extraordinary to him, who had 
never had the honour of occupying a 
seat on the Treasury bench, to see in 
what a calm judicial sort of way sub- 
jects such as that before the House were 
treated by Members of the Government. 
His hon. Friend who had just sat down 
had, indeed, indulged in eloquent denun- 
ciations of the system of which his hon. 
Friend the Member for Leicester (Mr. 
P. A. Taylor) complained ; but what was 
required was a plain, straightforward 
course of policy for the purpose of put- 
ting an end to it. Reference had been 
made in the course of the discussion 
to Mr. Buxton, whose loss hon. Mem- 
bers generally so much deplored; but 
the name of Lord Clarendon should 
not be forgotten in dealing with the 
question, nor that of Lord Palmerston, 
who had a real horror of slavery, in 
whatever shape or place it appeared, 
and who, after Wilberforce, had done 
more than any other man to give his 
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opinions with respect to it due effect. He 
deprecated our being parties to the en- 
couragement of slavery on the East Coast 
of Africa. The speech of his hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies would go to the justification of 


virtual slavery in Queensland. [Mr. 
Kyatcusutt-Hvcessen : No, gt at 
was taking place there was like the 
beginning of African slavery ; and they 
must take care that the same results 
did not occur. He (Mr. Kinnaird) was 
happy to find from the despatches of 
Lord Kimberley that the subject was 
being taken up by the Government—he 
thought the despatches were better than 
the speeches of his hon. Friend — but 
at the same time the matter required 
to be closely watched, for while they 
gave utterance to sound principles, they 
were sometimes apt to be lax in insist- 
ing on their being carried out in practice. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


FOREIGN DECORATIONS. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Mr. EASTWICK said, the question 
he had to bring under the consideration 
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of the House was one which had arisen 
out of the great war that had so lately 
ceased. That war, so full of stupendous 
events that it absorbed the attention of 
the whole world while it lasted, had now 
become a thing of the past. Intense as 
was the interest it excited, the impres- 
sion it made was already beginning to 
fade from their minds. The mists of time 
rising up between them and it would soon 
obscure its features, and new events 
would shut it altogether out of sight. 
Let it go, then; but, before it was for- 
gotten, let them discharge the two duties 
it had bequeathed to them. The first 
of these was to put in practice the lessons 
it had taught. They were making an at- 
tempt to perform this duty, and he feared 
not a very successful one; but he need 
not dwell on that, for that was not the 
duty to which he had to refer. The 
second duty was that of which he had 
to speak, and it was that of rewarding 
those who, by their conduct during the 
late war, had deserved well of the na- 
tion. In that direction, too, they had been 
doing something; but, in his humble 
opinion, much remained to be done. He 
rejoiced, indeed, that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers had rewarded the services of 
a comparatively young diplomatist, who 
was intrusted with most important duties 
at Versailles. He should be glad if he 
should receive the higher reward which 
was said to be in contemplation for him, 
and the bestowal of which would, he 
should imagine, excite a salutary spirit 
of emulation among all the officers of 
the service to which he belonged. Other 
honours had been conferred upon other 
deserving men. But he contended that 
there were persons, of whom he was 
about to speak, whose services had been 
second to none in importance, but who, 
nevertheless, so far from receiving any 
of the sunshine of favour, had had, on 
the contrary, the cold shade of discou- 
ragement cast upon them. He spoke 
of those who throughout this war were 
charged with that onerous, responsible, 
and, he would say, perilous duty of 
ministering to the sick and wounded in 
the field, and who, in fact, were the re- 
presentatives of the British nation in 
carrying out their part of that most 
Christian and most hallowed of all 
treaties, the Convention of Geneva. The 
Convention of Geneva was signed b: 

Her Majesty’s Government on the 18t 

of February, 1865; but, so far as he 
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knew, no attempt had been made up 
to the commencement of the late war, 
at all events, on a grand scale, to fulfil 
the sacred task imposed on them by that 
Convention—namely, the succour of the 
sick and wounded of foreign Armies in 
the field. At last, however, the attempt 
had been made, and made with the most 
perfect success, and on account of the 
charitable help thus rendered, if on no 
other, this last war might be reckoned 
among the most memorable that were 
ever waged. He said that if it were 
better to save life than to destroy it, to 
keep up a store of friendly and endur- 
ing memories rather than one of hatred 
and vengeance, then the war which had 
just ceased must be regarded as, in the 
truest sense, the most glorious which they 
had on record, and that to which they 
must ever look back with the most un- 
alloyed and enduring satisfaction — so 
far, at least, as they had had anything to 
do with it. But, lest he should be thought 
to be exaggerating the value of charit- 
able help to Armies during a war, he 
would quote to the House a sentence 
from a well-known writer on the subject, 
M. Frégier. He says— 
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“ At every period and among all nations, from 
Cyrus down to Napoleon III., the personnel and 
matériel of the Army medical departments, charged 
with the care and transport of the victims of war, 
have been insufficient. This was an undisputed 
and incontestable fact, written on every page of 
the world’s military annals.” 


Indeed, up to 1797 no attempt whatever 
had been made by belligerent States to 
provide even for their own sick and 
wounded, and it was only in the last 
few years that any real progress had 
been made. To go no further back than 
the beginning of this century, the book 
called Help for the Sick and Wounded, 
showed that six days after the Battle of 
Eylau thousands of wounded were wel- 
tering in their gore, untended, in the 
town of Thorn, to which they had been 
conveyed. On the third day after Sol- 
ferino many wounded still remained on 
the field of battle, exposed to a fierce 
sun and suffering from the agony of 
their wounds and the horrors of thirst. 
The wounded at Alma passed two nights 
on the field of battle, untended. No 
single State could provide a sufficient 
medical staff and comforts enough for 
the wounded after a great battle. en 
they thought of the care required by 
asingle sufferer the firmest mind suc- 
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cumbed at the idea of 40,000 wounded 
all at once invoking assistance after 
such battles as Solferino, Sadowa, and 
those of the three memorable days be- 
fore Metz, as described to us by the 
graphic pen of Mr. Winn. All honour, 
then, to those who were introducing the 
great and blessed change in war pre- 
scribed by the Convention of Geneva. 
The help rendered by the English nation 
to the French and Germans during the 
late war was not unworthy of a great 
people in such a cause, and was most 
honourable to those who stood at the 
head of the movement by which it was 
supplied, of whom he would mention 
only the Duke of Manchester and the 
hon. and gallant Member for Berkshire 
(Colonel Loyd Lindsay). But let not the 
labours of those by whom it was dis- 
pensed be overlooked. It would occupy 
too much time to refer to all of these. 
He would mention only three names, 
and those the most conspicuous. In the 
first place, there were Deputy Inspector 
General Gordon and Dr. Wyatt, who 
were sent by the War Department as 
Medical Commissioners to the French 
Army, and who arrived in Paris on the 
2nd of September. Those gentlemen 
might easily have followed the example 
set them in higher quarters, and have 
left the city during the siege. But they 
remained, and became honorary mem- 
bers of the ambulances, and subsequently 
members of the committee for distri- 
buting the £20,000 brought by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Berkshire as a 
donation from the people of England to 
the sick and wounded. They gave pro- 
fessional assistance to the wounded in 
the field at the great sorties of Malmaison 
on the 21st of October, of Champigny on 
the 30th of November, and of Drancy 
and Bourget on the 21st of December. 
For those services they were created by 
the Provisional Government Officers of 
the Legion of Honour, but they had not 
received permission to accept and wear 
the decoration. The third case was that 
of Captain H. Brackenbury, of the Royal 
Artillery. That officer commenced his 
labours in connection with this subject 
so long back as 1867. He was one of 
the original working committee of the 
British National Society for Aid to the 
Sick and Wounded in War, and on the 
application of the Central Committee of 
that society to the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Secretary of State for War his 
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services were placed at the disposal of 
the Committee for organizing the society’s 
staff on the Continent at the seat of war. 
Captain Brackenbury left England on 
the 3rd of September for Belgium, and 
there, in the Palais de Justice, at Arlon, 
on the frontier of France, he organized 
a depot from which the urgent wants of 
the 20,000 wounded in the hospitals 
round Sedan were supplied. He visited 
the hospitals at Sedan, Balan, Bazeilles, 
Douzy, and Beaumont, where English 
doctors were at work, many of whom had 
laboured in the field during the battles. 
On the 24th of September he proceeded 
to the Prussian lines round Metz, estab- 
lished hospitals with English surgeons 
at Saarbriick and Briey, and supplied 
the wants of the hospitals in the villages 
within the lines, which were crowded 
with wounded French and German sol- 
diers. He was present at the sortie upon 
Peltre on the 27th of September. During 
October he assisted in re-organizing the 
French Society’s ambulances, and laid 
down lines of supply for the hospitals 
near Paris. Upon the capitulation of 
Metz, on the 29th of October, he was the 
first to introduce waggons laden with the 
necessaries of life into the town, by which 
the desperate wants of 20,000 famishing 
and wounded men were relieved. For 
this he received the thanks of the Bishop 
of Metz, the chief surgeon of the French 
Army of the Rhine, and other authorities. 
He then proceeded to Meaux, where he 
organized a depot, which was of immense 
service, as well to the French as to the 
Saxons and Wiirtembergers, after the 
great sorties of the 30th of November 
and that of the 19th of December, at 
both of which he was present. His ser- 
vices were also conspicuous at the bom- 
bardment of Thionville, Méziéres, and 
other minor places. It was easy to make 
this statement; but it was difficult, or 
rather impossible, to depict in true 
colours the hardships which those ser- 
vices entailed, the sleepless nights, the 
sufferings from intense cold, the wretched 
food—at Metz it consisted of little but 
half-starved horse—the constant neces- 
sity of living among horrible sights and 
smells, and in contact with loathsome 
diseases such as smallpox, typhus, and 
dysentery, to say nothing of the frequent 
exposure to the fire of the enemy. To 
all this were added the gravest respon- 
sibilities and mental anxiety, lest some 
act should unwittingly compromise the 
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British neutrality, while every effort was 
being used that nowhere suffering should 
be left unrelieved. It must be admitted 
that no more difficult or important duties 
could have been imposed than those 
which devolved on Captain Brackenbury 
and his coadjutors. All honour to him 
and them that they were so well per- 
formed as to obtain thanks and proffered 
decorations from all the belligerents, 
alike from the Bavarians and Prussians, 
as from the French. He said proffered 
decorations, because it appeared that our 
Foreign Office regulations forbade these 
decorations being worn, and the Prus- 
sians, at all events, did not choose that 
their crosses should be sent to those 
who were forbidden to wear them. As 
the Regulations were drawn up in the 
first instance before the Convention of 
Geneva, and as that Convention had 
given rise to a branch of military ser- 
vice which was no less important and 
no less deserving of decoration than the 
combative, it would be not inexpedient 
that the officers who distinguished them- 
selves in it should be permitted to accept 
and wear foreign Orders and medals con- 
ferred on them by the belligerent States 
they assisted. He could not himself see 
that the prohibitions in the Regulations 
distinctly applied to the officers of whom 
he had been speaking. For what was 
the wording of those Regulations? It 
was as follows :— 


Decorations. 


““No subject of Her Majesty shall accept a 
foreign Order from the Sovereign of any foreign 
country, or wear the insignia thereof, without 
having previously obtained Her Majesty’s permis- 
sion to that effect, signified by a warrant under 
the Royal Sign Manual. Such permission shall not 
be granted to any subject of Her Majesty unless 
the foreign Order shall have been conferred in 
consequence of active and distinguished service 
before the enemy, either at sea or in the field; 
or unless he shall have been actually and entirely 
employed, beyond Her Majesty’s dominions, in 
the service of the foreign Sovereign by whom the 
Order is conferred.” 


The first remark he would make on 
these Regulations was that they did in 
effect bind only the officers in Her Ma- 
jesty’s service, for other persons evaded 
or openly broke them. In the next 
place he was unable to see why atten- 
tion to the wounded in the field should 
not be considered as tantamount to 
‘active and distinguished service before 
the enemy in the field.”” But he was 
bound to accept the interpretation put 
upon the words by the Secretary of 
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State for Foreign Affairs. He asked, 
then, that an humble Address might be 
presented to Her Majesty praying that 
these Regulations might be revised and 
so far modified as to allow of officers 
who had specially distinguished them- 
selves in serving with the ambulances, 
or under the Red Cross of the Conven- 
tion of Geneva, accepting and wearing 
foreign decorations given to them in re- 
quital of their services. He asked this 
on three grounds—first, because this ap- 
peared to be the simplest, if not the 
only way of rewarding such services; 
secondly, because it was for the honour 
and advantage of the State that every 
encouragement should be given to this 
new department of military service; 
and, thirdly, as a graceful act of cour- 
tesy to the foreign Governments by 
which these decorations had been prof- 
fered. He would remind the House 
that the services which would be thus 
rewarded had been spoken of by the 
representative of one of those Govern- 
ments in the following remarkable 
terms :— 

“ Ces élans tous spontanés d’une sympathie fra- 

ternelle feront plus pour assurer l’alliance des 
doux peuples que les combinaisons de la politique 
ou les calculs de la diplomatie.” 
He must observe that General Walker 
and Captain Hozier, military attachés at 
the Prussian head-quarters, had been 
permitted to accept and wear the Prus- 
sian Iron Cross. Those officers could 
not have obtained those decorations by 
service in the field, or they would have 
violated the laws of neutrality. He 
begged to move the Resolution which 
stood in his name. 


Foreign 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
praying that She will be graciously pleased to 
direct that the existing Regulations of the Fo- 
reign Office be so modified as to admit of British 
Subjects accepting and wearing foreign decora- 
tions given as rewards for services rendered to the 
sick and wounded in the field during war under 
the Convention of Geneva, when such services 
have been performed with the permission of Her 
Majesty,”’—(Mr. Eastwick, ) 


—instead thereof. 


Viscount ENFIELD said, he could 
assure the hon. Gentleman (Mr. East- 
wick) that it was with extreme regret 
that he felt called upon on the part of 
the Foreign Office to offer a negative to 
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the Resolution. He regretted it, first of 
all, because the hon. Gentleman, who 
with very good taste had introduced the 
subject, had bestowed only merited praise 
on the gentlemen who had taken so con- 
spicuous a part in the relief of suffering ; 
and, secondly, because it was always an 
ungracious task to offer opposition to the 
expression of feeling on the part of the 
House with respect to the rewards of 
persons who had distinguished them- 
selves, whether in civil, military, or 
naval operations. But the rules of the 
Foreign Office on this subject, though 
they might seem harsh, were perfectly 
fair, because they were so simple that no 
private influence could be brought to 
bear to allow this person or that person 
to receive and wear a foreign decoration. 
The rules with regard to foreign Orders 
were strictly limited to subjects of Her 
Majesty who had performed distin- 
guished services before the enemy in the 
field or by sea, or who were employed 
with Her Majesty’s permission in the 
service of a foreign Sovereign. Non- 
combatants in any war, whether Great 
Britain was or was not a party to 
the war, were excluded by those rules. 
Therefore under these regulations no 
decorations offered by the French and 
German authorities could be accepted 
by British subjects. The rule with re- 
gard to foreign decorations, although 
very stringent, did not apply with the 
same severity with regard to foreign 
medals. They might be received with 
permission, supposing the services ren- 
dered had been performed by persons 
with the knowledge, sanction, and ex- 
press authority of those acting on behalf 
of Her Majesty, the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, the Secretary of 
State for War, or the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. It was on that principle 
that General Walker and Captain Hozier 
had been allowed to accept the Prussian 
Iron Cross, which was a medal, and not 
a decoration, and which was also pre- 
sented to them as a souvenir of the 
campaign. He was sure there was no 
one in the House who would not render 
a most grateful tribute of praise and 
sympathy to the persons referred to by 
the hon. Gentleman for their most 
humane services to the sick and wounded 
during the late war, but unfortunately 
that work did not come exactly within 
the category he had stated. They were 
able to leave that work if they felt dis- 
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posed to do so; they were not called 
upon to report on the subject to Her 
Majesty’s Government. The Royal 
licence had always been necessary for 
acceptance of foreign Orders. They had 
been rare till the present century, but 
Queen Elizabeth committed Sir Anthony 
Shirley into close custody in 1593 for 
having accepted a French Order without 
having permission, and made him send 
back the insignia to the French King. 
The present rules were established by 
Lord Castlereagh in 1812. In his note 
to the Prince Regent he said they were 
intended ‘‘to prevent a spirit of political 
intrigue among the persons employed on 
foreign service.’ Men very distin- 
guished not only in politics but in every 
branch of public life had frequently re- 
ceived offers of decorations from learned 
societies in Prussia, France, and Den- 
mark, but in everyone of these cases 
permission to accept these decorations 
was refused. And when he mentioned 
the names of Lord Macaulay, Sir David 
Brewster, Sir John Herschel, and Pro- 
fessors Owen and Faraday, who were 
offered foreign decorations, but were not 
allowed to receive them under these re- 
gulations of the Foreign Office, he was 
quite sure the House would be of opi- 
nion that no private or political influence 
was allowed to interfere with the en- 
forcement of these rules. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States forbade any 
officer in their service accepting a de- 
coration without the consent of Congress. 
He was not aware that consent had ever 
been given. In 1865 the United States 
Government declined to apply for that 
consent to enable Lieutenant Pearson, 
of their Navy, to accept the O.B. which 
the British Government offered to him 
for services in co-operation with the 
naval forces of England, France, and 
Holland in Japan. There was good 
reason to believe that the late lamented 
Mr. Peabody was precluded by the rules 
of his own country from accepting a 
decoration which was offered to him by 
Her Majesty. If these rules were 
altered he believed the Secretary of 
State would be put in a painful position 
with reference to the adjudication of 
claims of persons to be permitted to 
accept these decorations. He hoped the 
House would think that no better rules 
could be adopted than those which at 
present existed at the Foreign Office. 


Foreign 


Viscount Enfield 


{COMMONS} 
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Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, the 
noble Lord (Viscount Enfield) always 
gave very clear answers to any Question 
that was put to him, but the noble Lord 
had altogether abstained from stating to 
the House the reasons upon which these 
rules were founded. If such rules existed 
at all he thought they ought at least to 
be impartially and completely carried 
out. It appeared to him very anomalous 
that our military officers were allowed to 
wear the Medijie, a Turkish Order granted 
for service in the Crimea. Again, those 
persons who were sent out at different 
times to a foreign Court on the occasion 
of a ceremony such as a coronation were 
allowed, and very properly allowed, to 
wear the Orders which the foreign Sove- 
reign conferred on them. He thought 
that Englishmen betrayed great shyness 
in wearing decorations of any kind. At 
present he thought the system was not at 
all well regulated, some men being al- 
lowed to wear foreign decorations and 
others not being allowed to do so. 

Coronet ANSON said, he must ex- 
press his regret that the Government in- 
tended to oppose the Motion. He would 
remind the noble Lord (Viscount Enfield) 
that these Regulations were made before 
such a thing as the Red Cross Society was 
heard of. He thought the Foreign Office 
took a very narrow view of the question. 
Surely if officers of the Army, such as 
Captain Hozier and General Walker, 
were allowed to receive foreign decora- 
tions, those who had served in the cause 
of humanity ought also to be allowed to 
receive them. The only persons who 
ought not to receive them were those 
connected with our Diplomatic Service. 
For along time he had doubts as to the 
value of these ambulance corps in time 
of war ; but it was now an accomplished 
fact, and they must play an important 
part in all future wars. The more tho- 
roughly the fact was recognized the better, 
and the sooner those who served under 
the Geneva Convention were brought 
under the control and discipline of the 
Army they were serving the better. It 
was a great thing to encourage the move- 
ment, and allow those who served under 
the Red Cross to wear the decorations of 
the country they had served, as it must 
tend to greater cordiality between all par- 
ties. He hoped the Government, at no 
distant day, would consider the matter 
and consent to the alteration which had 
been suggested. 
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. Mr, BRADY said, he concurred in the 

rinciple of the Motion, but he thought 
it would be invidious and unwise to limit 
the decorations to those only who were 
in Her Majesty’s service. It would be 
unjust and cruel so to exclude those men 
who had rendered valuable assistance in 
the field because they were not attached 
tothe Army. Under the circumstances, 
he must oppose the Motion. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
it was not often he had the misfortune 
to differ from his Friends and support 
Her Majesty’s Government; but on that 
occasion he hoped the Government would 
not accede to the Motion, but would per- 
sist in their determination to oppose this 
very improper and un-English innova- 
tion. It had always been the pride of 
Englishmen to rely on their reputation, 
and not on paltry Orders and decorations 
as a return for their services. Everyone 


Foreign 


knew that foreign decorations were dis- 
tributed more for political services than 
for real merit ; and people who chose to 
spend money when they were abroad 
could get any decoration, or even title, 
which they desired. The Motion ap- 
cope laudable and plausible enough ; 


ut he liked to see an Englishman dis- 
tinguished by the acts he did, and not 
by the tomfoolery of trumpery things to 
be worn upon his breast. He was once 
on board a steamer with a Queen’s Mes- 
senger who was in private dress ; but on 
arriving at a foreign port, the Queen’s 
Messenger pulled out a string of decora- 
tions and placed them on his breast—it 
afterwards appearing that he was an 
Isle of Dogs man who had served under 
the late Sir De Lacy Evans. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
would support the Amendment, on the 
ground that the Government ought to 
give every encouragement to persons 
who had rendered service to the sick and 
wounded under the Geneva Convention. 
It was not the general opinion of the 
public that these decorations were tom- 
foolery and trumperythings. He thought 
the noble Lord’s (Viscount Enfield’s) ar- 
gument was not supported by his refer- 
ence to America, because Republicanism 
was opposed to honours like those in 
question. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he took a si- 
milar view. He hoped an exception to 
the general rule would be made in favour 
of such men as Captain Brackenbury and 
Mr. John de Haviland. His objection 
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to the Motion was that it confined foreign 
honours to officers in Her Majesty’s ser- 
vice. He suggested thatthe hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Eastwick) should amend his 
Motion by adding the words, ‘‘ where 
such permission was required.” 

Str DOMINIC CORRIGAN said, 
he did not undervalue the services of 
soldiers in the field; but he submitted 
it was unfair that the man who spent 
night after night in attendance on the 
wounded and dying on the field of battle 
should receive no reward because he 
was a non-combatant officer — because 
he had not helped to kill. He did not 
see how the modification of the Foreign 
Office rules relating to honours would 
give rise to the exercise of private in- 
fluence, or cause innumerable applica- 
tions to be made to the Department. The 
honours were to be given by those who 
had the best means of judging of the 
merit of the men upon whom they were 
to be conferred. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would accede to the Motion. 
No valid argument had been adduced 
against it, and he thought the sooner 
the existing ridieulous red tape Regula- 
tions were abolished the better. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 47 ; Noes 
48: Majority 1. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 

‘ An humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, praying that She will be graciously pleased 
to direct that the existing Regulations of the 
Foreign Office be so modified as to admit of British 
Subjects accepting and wearing foreign decora- 
tions given as rewards for services rendered to the 
sick and wounded in the field during war under 
the Convention of Geneva, when such services 
have been performed with the permission of Her 
Majesty,’ 


be added, instead thereof. ”’ 


Mr. WHALLEY said, he would move 
to omit the words, ‘‘ when such services 
have been performed with the permission 
of Her Majesty,”’ which, in his opinion, 
gave the Motion the limited character to 
which he had objected. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out from the 
word ‘‘Geneva,”’ to the end thereof.— 
(Mr. Whalley.) 


Mr. EASTWICK said, he intended 
to have framed his Amendment in such 
a way as to include all persons. He 
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was therefore willing to support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Peterborough (Mr. Whalley.) 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it would be 
his duty to take the sense of the House 
again upon the subject, for this was a 
matter that ought to be considered fully, 
and not with reference to an isolated 
point. He felt a great objection to indi- 
cating in a precise and positive manner 
one particular subject on which Her Ma- 
jesty should be requested to alter exist- 
ing Regulations on a matter which the 
House had not been accustomed to take 
into its hands, and with respect to which 
it was desirable that if any representation 
was to be made to Her Majesty, that re- 
presentation should be made in general 
terms, so as to leave to the Crown as 
much liberty as possible in dealing with 
the subject. An Address of a definite 
and pointed nature, indicating a parti- 
cular class of persons to be exempted, was 
not the proper mode of dealing with the 
matter, for all the various classes of 
persons who came under the rules should 
also have their cases considered. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, the object of 
his Amendment was exactly in accord- 
ance with the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the said pro- 
posed Amendment,” put, and agreed to. 


Question put, “ That the words 

‘An humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, praying that She will be graciously pleased 
to direct that the existing Regulations of the 
Foreign Office be so modified as to admit of British 
Subjects accepting and wearing foreign decora- 
tions given as rewards for services rendered to the 
sick and wounded in the field during war under 
the Convention of Geneva, when such services 
have been performed with the permission of Her 
Majesty,’ 
be added, instead thereof.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 41; Noes 
52: Majority 11. 


Amendment proposed, to add after the 
word ‘‘ That”’ in the Original Question, 
the words ‘‘ this House will immediately 
resolve itself into the Committee of 
Supply.” —( Ur. Gladstone.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Mr. Eastwick 


{COMMONS} 
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ResoWwed, That this House will imme. 
diately resolve itself into the Committee 
of Supply. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now 
leave the Chair. 


IRELAND—RIOTS IN PH@NIX PARK. 
RESOLUTION. 


Srr JOHN GRAY rose to move that 
a prompt, searching, and impartial in- 
quiry be made into the circumstances 
connected with the interference by the 
Irish Executive with the right of meet- 
ing in ‘Dublin on the 6th instant. The 
hon. Member said he felt deep regret at 
the necessity of his having to move the 
Resolution of which he had given Notice; 
but a grievous wrong had been done in 
Ireland — the Executive Government in 
utter disregard of their duty to the So- 
vereign, to the people, and to the Con- 
stitution had dispersed by force a meet- 
ing convened for a lawful purpose, and 
shed the blood of a large number of the 
citizens of Dublin wantonly and illegally 
in their desire to trample on one of the 
most sacred and cherished rights and 
liberties of a free people. Under these 
circumstances, painful as was the task 
of arraigning the conduct of the Irish 
Executive, he could not shrink from the 
duty of inviting the attention of the 
House to the disastrous course adopted, 
and asking their judgment thereon. At 
such a time as this when the general 
Government was sedulously enforcing 
the doctrine that identical laws and a 
similar mode of administering them in 
England and Ireland was an essential 
feature of their policy, he looked upon 
the question involved in his Notice as 
one of great importance, because the 
action taken by the Irish Executive 
seemed to import that Her Majesty’s 
Irish Executive intended there should 
be one rule in England with regard to 
the right of holding public meetings 
and presenting Petitions, and another im 
Ireland ; that, in fact, there was to be 
freedom in England, but that in Ireland 
the constitutional liberties of the people 
were to be crushed by the batons of 
policemen. In England, meetings such 
as he did not wish to describe by any 
special epithet, but which inculcated Re- 
publican doctrines with a freedom that 
must astonish many, had been held im 
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the Royal Parks, in Trafalgar Square, 
and other places directly under the con- 
trol of the Government without being 
interfered with; but a meeting called 
for a legal and lawful purpose in Ire- 
land, for the purpose of asking the So- 
yereign to carry to completion a work 
of mercy which she had commenced, had 
been dispersed by the police, blood being 
freely shed, and over 100 persons in- 
jured more or less severely. The men 
who had, with a frankness almost 
amounting to daring, accepted the con- 
sequences of this calamitous contempt 
for the law, for the peace of the coun- 
try, for the lives and for the liberties of 
the people, were the worst enemies of 
British connection, and had done more 
by the one day of bloodshed and riot 
which they inaugurated to stimulate the 
ery for home rule than the association 
organized for promoting that change 
could effect in years.” They practically 
told the Irish people there was a union in 
name, but no union in fact. The same 
laws might apply, but they must be ad- 
ministered in a different spirit and in a 
different manner, and while the rights 
of the people would be protected in Eng- 
land, in Ireland they would be extin- 
_ in the blood of the people. 
everal questions had been put upon the 
Notice Paper of that House with regard 
tothe circumstances attending this meet- 
ing, and in answer to one of the prin- 
cipal of these it was frankly stated that 
no sworn informations had been laid be- 
fore the authorities to show that any 
breach of the peace was expected to re- 
sult from the holding of the meeting 
now under consideration. Even the 
elastic conscience of a police spy could 
not be stretched to the point of suggest- 
ing that a breach of the peace was ex- 
pected to result from the meeting if it 
were permitted to be held. Notwith- 
standing this the meeting was forcibly 
suppressed by the police contrary to law, 
and without even due notice of such 
intended suppression having been given. 
Having briefly stated the preliminary 
arcumstances relating to the holding of 
the meeting, the hon. Member said he 
admitted that in Phoenix Park, as in the 
English Parks, lawful meetings, such as 
the one to which his Motion referred, 
could be legally prevented if proper steps 
were taken by the proper persons for 
the purpose ; but they could not be dis- 
persed by force, and he could not con- 
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ceal the fact that in England, although 
the law was the same in the two coun- 
tries, no meeting had been dispersed by 
the use of bludgeons, nor had the free 
soil of England been stained by the 
blood of freemen anxious to exercise the 
right of meeting in public for the dis- 
cussion of public questions. As he had 
said, the law relating to the right of 
meeting in the Parks and public places 
was precisely the same in England as in 
Ireland. That law, as laid down by 
Lord Westbury—while he was still Sir 
Richard Bethell — Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn, and Mr. Justice Willes, was 
that meetings in Royal Parks could only 
be prevented by locking the people, 
anxious to hold such meetings, outside 
the Park gates, and that once inside the 
gates people could only be prevented 
holding meetings by, in the first place, 
the service of notices upon each of the 
individuals taking part in the proceed- 
ings; and in the second gentle removal 
of the ‘‘ trespassers ”’ if the notices were 
disregarded. The Government which was 
in power at the time this opinion was 
given was the party predecessors of the 
men who, instead of acting on the legal 
advice of the Law Officers of their own 
party, allowed a lawful meeting to as- 
semble in the Dublin Park, placed the 
police in ambush, and, having entrapped 
the people illegally, dispersed the crowd 
with merciless and brutal force. When 
a large Reform meeting was about to be 
held in Hyde Park, London, the then 
Cabinet—Lord Derby’s—considered the 
opinion of Sir Alexander Cockburn, Mr. 
Justice Willes, and Lord Westbury, better 
known as Sir Richard Bethell, and they 
acted on it. They did not entrap the 
people by allowing them to assemble, 
and then batter their heads with blud- 
geons. They were, however, dealing 
with the English people, and, possibly, 
that was the chief cause for their keep- 
ing within the law. They said we have 
no legal authority to disperse a lawful 
meeting, but we have a right to control 
the Park gates, and they locked the gates 
and shut the people out, as they were by 
law entitled to do. The House would 
remember what followed. By some mys- 
terious operation the rails were levelled 
with the ground, and the people, no 
longer shut out, crowded the Park; but 
neither sabre nor baton caused English 
blood to flow, and meetings have since 
been freely held in Hyde Park. Lord 
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Derby’s Government then took an opi- 
nion from their Law Officers—the pre- 
sent Lord Cairns and Chief Justice 
Bovill—and the question put to them 
was— 


“ Whether, supposing a number of persons to 
have already entered Hyde Park, and to form 
themselves into a meeting for the discussion of 
political subjects, there is any legal authority to 
disperse such meeting by force, even though a 
general notice had been given that meetings of 
that description would not be allowed ?” 


The question then put by Lord Derby’s 
Cabinet applied precisely to the circum- 
stances which had occurred in Dublin. 
A public notification had been given that 
a meeting was about to be held in the 
Phonix Park. But on Saturday night 
—he might almost say surreptitiously— 
a counter notice was signed, not by the 
Police Commissioners, not by the Lord 
Lieutenant, not by the Chief Secretary, 
not by the Under Secretary, not by any 
known officer of the Government, but 
by a respectable and inoffensive gentle- 
man named Hornsby, Secretary to the 
Board of Works, and whose very name 
was unknown to 1 per cent of those who 
were likely to attend the meeting. That 
notice was issued late on Saturday night, 
though it was known for some days that 
the public meeting, which this notice was 
professedly designed to prevent, was 
about to be held on Sunday. He would 
like to inform the House who were the 
men, and what the association under 
whose auspices the meeting was about 
to be held. They were the members of 
an association whose president was one 
of Her Majesty’s counsel in Ireland ; 
and it was announced that a Member of 
that House would take the chair —al- 
most in itself a sufficient guarantee that 
order and decorum would prevail during 
the proceedings. Moreover, the associa- 
tion to which he referred had for many 
months held public and official commu- 
nication with the officers of the Govern- 
ment. On a previous occasion a meet- 
ing had been announced to be held under 
the auspices of the association at a place 
called Cabra, about a mile and a-half or 
two miles from Dublin, and it was part 
of the programme that those who were 
to attend the meeting would assemble in 
their respective quarters of the City and 
suburbs, and form processions, which 
would pass through the thoroughfares 
of the Gity. A notice was issued, signed 


by the Commissioners of Police, stating 


Sir John Gray 


{COMMONS} 
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that such processions through the public 
thoroughfares would not be wi 
The consequence was that an interview 
took place between some members of 
the association and the Under Secretary 
for Ireland, and that an official corres- 
pondence passed between them, the re- 
sult being that the moment it was shown 
to the association that the law empowered 
the police authorities to prevent the pro- 
cessions through the public thorough- 
fares they abandoned that part of the 
programme, and a large meeting of the 
most orderly character was held. He 
mentioned these circumstances to show 
that the association had proved itself 
to be worthy of confidence by its pre- 
vious acts, and that if it had been 
properly communicated with in the pre- 
sent instance the collision between the 
police and the people might have been 
avoided. That, however, had not been 
done; no official communication had 
been made to the president of the asso- 
ciation which had called the meeting, or 
to the intended chairman, Mr. Smyth, 
who no doubt was not one of those ner- 
vous men who, if he felt that he was 
perfectly right in holding the meeting, 
would have abandoned what he would 
regard as a public duty. But be that 
as it might, the police did not go through 
the formality of communicating with 
him, though his address was well known 
to them, and he was within easy dis- 
tance—not one mile and a-half from the 
Police Commissioner’s office. Now, he 
would return to the question which had 
been put to Lord Cairns and Lord Chief 
Justice Bovill, and the answer which 
they had returned to it. They said— 


“We are bound to state that, though the legal 
right of removal is such as we have described, we 
do not think that in the case of any large as- 
sembly that right could practically be exercised 
with safety, or that such an assembly could be 
dispersed by force in the sense in which the term 
is ordinarily understood. The right of removal is 
a right to remove each separate individual as a 
trespasser by putting him out of the Park, using 
just so much force (and no more) as is necessary 
for that purpose. It is a separate right against 
each individual. The assembly, assuming it to be 
orderly, are not united in doing an illegal act, 
and there is no right to disperse them or coerce 
them asa body of rioters or disorderly persons. 
. . « « On the whole, we should answer the ques- 
tion proposed to us by saying that in our opinion 
there is not for any practical purpose a legal 
authority to disperse by force a meeting of the 
kind supposed, consisting of a large number of 
persons, and that whether notice has or has not 
been given beforehand.” [28th July, 1863.] 
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It was not true, then, as was alleged by 
some, that the law of the question was 
uncertain and undefined. The law was 
clear and indisputable. The Crown had 
just so much power over the Royal 
Parks as a duke has over his ducal park, 
or any hon. Member in this House has 
over his demesne or his field. Any per- 
son coming into the park or field, if he 
come against the will and consent of the 
owner, is a trespasser, and he may be 
ordered off, and, refusing, may be re- 
moved with just so much force as is es- 
sentially requisite, but no more. The 
concurrent opinions of Chief Justice 
Cockburn, Lord Westbury, Lord Cairns, 
Mr. Justice Willes, and Mr. Justice 
Bovill, declared that to be the law. In 
England these opinions were accepted and 
acted on, but in Ireland the bludgeon of 
the policeman was above the law. He 
(Sir John Gray) would ask if any Gen- 
tleman in that House would dare assault 
a trespasser on his field with bludgeon, 
or pitchfork, or spade; and the Irish 
Executive had no more right to assault 
with a policeman’s baton than the pri- 
vate owner had to assault with scythe or 
- agemae any trespasser on his field. 

e would ask the House for a moment 
to examine the law as to the Phonix 
Park. By the 14 & 15 Viet. c. 22, the 
Chief Commissioner of Works in Eng- 
land, who previously exercised control 
over the Phoenix Park, was empowered 
to depute his authority to the Commis- 
sioner of Public Works in Ireland; and 
in that Act the Phoenix Park is tabu- 
lated with, scheduled, so to speak, with 
Hyde Park, and the other English 
Parks. The law of England and Ireland 
applicable to all the tabulated Parks 
was therefore identical, and the law, as 
laid down by the eminent legal authori- 
ties cited, as applicable to Hyde Park 
was applicable to Phoenix Park. There 
was no legal authority to disperse a lawful 
meeting held in that Park by force. 
What was the course pursued by Lord 
Derby’s Government when the law of 
England was declared on that matter by 
Lord Cairns and Chief Justice Bovill? 
Did that Government order the police 
of London, with batons in their hands, 
to go and disperse any meeting assem- 
bled in Hyde Park? Nothing of the 
kind. He introduced a Bill to alter the 
law and make the holding of a meeting 
m any of the Royal Parks a misdemean- 
our—a criminal offence, But the people 
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of England, Lords and Commons, unwill- 
ing that the ancient laws of England 
should be altered, refused to convert a 
mere trespass into a criminal offence, 
and the Bill was withdrawn. The late 
Lord Derby, speaking in ‘“ another 
place,” said that, according to the opi- 
nion of the law officers of a preceding 
Government, they had a right to exclude 
the public, but not to eject by force, or 
otherwise interfere with persons who 
had obtained entrance into the Park 
without previous notice, unless they 
were misconducting themselves; and 
that even in that case the Crown had no 
right beyond that which an ordinary 
proprietor had to remove trespassers on 
his property; that the Crown had a right 
to remove them gently, using just so 
much force as was necessary, but no 
more. They might have their pound of 
flesh, but no blood. But blood was 
shed in Ireland, because it was Ireland. 
Instead of dealing with these persons in 
Dublin as trespassers, they were dealt 
with as rioters and vagabonds, and 
charged upon by the police with drawn 
bludgeons, not by order of Mr. Hornsby, 
as was at first thought, but, as it now 
appeared, by order of the Irish Execu- 
tive. He would not trespass on the 
time of the House by reading in full the 
extracts he had made from the speech 
of Lord Derby on that occasion. He 
would, however, briefly state the sub- 
stance of it. He had said that his Go- 
vernment took the only course which, 
according to the legal opinions before 
them, they could have taken—namely, 
that of excluding the people by shutting 
the gates of the Park ; that the unfortu- 
nate results of that proceeding were 
well known, and that certainly, what- 
ever might be the rights of the Crown, 
his Government were not disposed to 
repeat the experiment which had led to 
such disastrous consequences. Now, he 
must do the present Government of Ire- 
land the justice to say that they did not 
repeat that experiment by keeping the 
people out of the Park at Dublin. On 
the contrary, the gates were flung open, 
the people allowed—nay, encouraged 
to assemble. The police went there, 
but they were kept in ambush, and 
hidden from the view of the people. 
When the chairman was chosen there 
were only three policemen loitering 
about the place, just enough to make a 
show of authority, seemingly as if to 
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watch the proceedings. Those who 
issued or procured the issue of the pro- 
clamation against the meeting ought at 
least to have had the prudence and 
foresight to act in such a way as to pre- 
vent bloodshed, but instead of doing 
that they seemed to act as if their ob- 
ject was to stimulate a riot. Had they 
marched a force of 20 men to the base 
of the pillar, taken possession of the 
site of the proposed meeting, warned the 
people off, and prevented a gathering, 
they might have suppressed the right 
of public meeting and the right of peti- 
tion—but there would have been no 
breaking of skulls, no bloodshed. This 
they did not do, and he contended that 
when a Government resolved to suppress 
a popular right it was their duty to do 
it with humanity, if they did it at all, and 
not do it with the certainty of creating 
riot. But, instead of moving boldly, 
one police officer and two or three at- 
tendant policemen went to the place of 
meeting. They went up towards Mr. 
Smyth, the chairman, when the people 
on the sloping steps leading to the base 
of the monument, reaching over to see 
what was going on, overbalanced them- 
selves and came accidentally pell-mell 


upon all who were lower on the slope, 
including, of course, the policemen. Zhe 


Times’ correspondent, describing the 
occurrence in a special telegram, said— 


“Their hats were knocked off, and themselves 
roughly treated ; they retired, and proceeding to 
the other side of the monument, they saw a large 
force of the metropolitan police coming up. These 
the crowd received with groans and hisses, and 
on coming up they formed into a compact body 
and proceeded to the base of the monument. The 
order was given to clear the ground. The police 
moved round to where the chairman and other 
persons were ; the police rushed in freely using 
their batons ; they caught hold of Mr. Smyth and 
others of the party in a violent manner.” 


The telegram went on to state that— 


“ Many of the crowd resisted and remonstrated, 
but their resistance and remonstrances were un- 
heeded, and all who resisted were unmercifully 
struck. Many of them were knocked down and 
had their heads broken.” 


All the eye-witnesses agreed in saying 
that the rush was due to accident, and 
was not an attack on the police con- 
stables; and that when the police, who 
were placed in ambush, came up, they 
belaboured the unresisting crowd, trip- 
ping up those who were flying, and then 

rutally beating them when they fell. 
It was then, and not till then, that the 


Sir John Gray 


{COMMONS} 
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people standing at a distance, and quite 
unconnected with the proceedings of the 
meeting, picked up stones and threw 
them at the police. This account of 
the conduct of the police was confirmed 
by the reports in various newspapers, 
many of whom were hostile to the views 
of the promoters of the meeting; but 
he would not read the extracts he had 
marked, as he had already trespassed 
too long on their indulgence. The 
police having battered and beaten off 
the ground the persons at the meeting, 
then proceeded to clear the Park by 
similarly brutal force, and beat in a 
similar way persons who had never 
heard of the meeting; and nearly 100 
people, including men, women, and 
children, were more or less seriously in- 
jured. He asked whether the law was 
different in England and Ireland, and 
whether, there being no legal authority 
to disperse such a meeting by force in 
England, Irish subjects of the Queen 
were to be thus treated simply because 
they happened to be Irish? He had 
put this Notice in its present shape be- 
cause of the bold avowal of the Govern- 
ment that Mr. Hornsby’s proclamation 
was issued by their direction, and that 
they, and not he, were responsible for it. 
He had been told that he should have 
asked for a police inquiry into the 
matter; but such an inquiry would have 
been useless, inasmuch as the police 
merely acted under the orders of their 
officers, and the only evidence that they 
could have given was as to the number 
of heads they had broken. It might be 
interesting to statisticians, but of no use 
to those who were anxious to maintain 
order in Ireland. Possibly an examina- 
tion of the batons might tell whether 
A 20, or some other of the force, re- 
joiced in breaking ribs, or, like an 
Indian brave, sought glory in scalps; 
but he had no idea of transferring to 
men in an humble position, who only 
obeyed orders, the guilt of the outrage 
committed by command of a superior 
power. What he desired was that a 
full inquiry should be had into the whole 
of the circumstances attending the dis- 
persion by force of a lawful meeting, 80 
that it might be ascertained by whose 
orders the police had acted, and whether 
there was really one law for England 
and another for Ireland. He objected 
to the course adopted by the Govern- 
ment in the matter as being illegal. 
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‘Was the meeting illegal—were its ob- 
jects unlawful? If they were, then it 
was the duty of the Government to pre- 
vent such a meeting from being held. 
But there was no pretence that it was 
unlawful in its objects or intent. The 
promoters convened the meeting at a 
lace away from the thoroughfares, and 
in an out-of-the-way corner of Phoenix 
Park, in order to petition Her Majesty 
to extend her clemency to certain prison- 
ers, and so complete a work of mercy 
already will-aieh accomplished by Her 
Majesty. If the meeting was unlawful 
in its purpose, then they must arraign 
the Queen, for she released seven- 
eighths of the prisoners. The Irish Ex- 
excutive by that act had done more to 
obliterate the union than the Home 
Rule Association could do in ten years. 
They had practically told the Irish 
race that, though they were united with 
England, the right of public meeting 
belonged to Englishmen, but was not to 
be allowed to Irishmen. They had told 
them that the right of petition belonged 
to free men, but not to them; and the 
Irish people would not be slow to conclude 
that the sooner they acquired the rights 
of freemen by trampling on the union 
the better. He (Sir John Gray), how- 
ever, contended that the right to peti- 
tion, the right freely to meet, either to 
ask for a redress of grievances, or to 
petition the Sovereign on any public 
aon, was guaranteed by Magna 
harta, by the Bill of Rights, and by 
many recent statutes and declarations. 
It was part of the Constitution, and to 
violate it was to relieve the subject of 
his allegiance. Against this violation 
of the Constitution—a violation in blood 
—he appealed to English Gentlemen; 
and while his personal respect for the 
high officials who committed this out- 
rage against the constitutional rights of 
the people—the most sacred and cherished 
of them—would prevent him from say- 
ing anything personally hurtful to the 
feelings of any of those who were guilty 
of that wrong to the Sovereign and to the 
people, he must say they had proved 
themselves unworthy of the confidence 
of that House. He would not say of 
them in the words of Chatham, when 
peaking of the Ministers who advised 

e King to condemn the legitimate use 
of the right to petition, that they were 
knaves or fools; but instead he would 
Say in the alternative words of that 
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gee statesman, that they ought rather 
sent to school than intrusted with 
the government of such a country as 
Ireland. The hon. Member concluded 
by moving the Resolution of which he 
had given Notice. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING, in 
seconding the Motion, said, he must re- 
mark that the Session began with the 
passing of an unconstitutional and ag- 
gressive Act against the Irish people, 
and was to close with the discussion of 
as great an outrage on the liberties of 
the people of that country as their his- 
tory recorded. The blood of Irishmen 
and of Irish women and children had 
been spilt almost in the sight of the 
Heir Apparent to the Throne of Great 
Britain. He would remind the House 
that, while the meeting in Trafalgar 
Square had assembled to protest against 
the annuity to His Royal Highness 
Prince Arthur, the people of Dublin had 
given him a loyal and hearty welcome ; 
but while the meeting in London was held 
in defiance of official warning, the meeting 
in Dublin was dispersed, without notice, 
by force. It was a poor requital for 
the heartiness with which they had re- 
ceived the members of the Royal Fa- 
mily who had visited the country; and 
it was, further, a great violation of the 
law. If the authorities had determined 
to prevent this meeting, it surely would 
have been only decorous on their part 
to have informed the Member of that 
House, who had agreed to take the 
chair, of the reasons which had induced 
them to take that step. Instead of that, 
a notice was issued by a man named 
Hornsby, and posted up in a few places 
in Dublin, setting forth that the police 
had directions to prevent the meeting 
which was intended to be held in the 
Phoenix Park. Why was not that no- 
tice signed by a responsible person, and 
why did it not take the form of the Pro- 
clamation issued with respect to the 
Hyde Park and Trafalgar Square meet- 
ings, and recite the words of the Act of 
Parliament which made the holding of 
such meeting illegal? It was generally 
believed that the defenceless people 
were entrapped into a place where the 
police could make an attack upon them. 
There was no sworn information upon 
which these proceedings were taken, and 
neither the Lord Lieutenant, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, nor the Commis- 
sioner of Police had any legal right to 
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disperse the meeting. He maintained 
that if anyone died from the injuries 
received in the Phoenix Park on that 
occasion the person who inflicted such 
injuries would be liable to be put on his 
trial for murder. His hon. Friend (Sir 
John Gray) simply asked for an inquiry 
into the circumstances such as was 
granted in the case of the riot in Hyde 
Park in 1855. Ireland was entitled in 
this respect to the same justice as was 
granted to England. A leading article 
in The Times in reference to the late riot 
commenced with the assertion that no- 
thing could be more calculated to bring 
about mischief between the two coun- 
tries than partiality in the administra- 
“tion of the law, and the writer went 
on to ask whether the authorities in 
London would have dared to do what 
had been done in Dublin. What oc- 
curred in 1866? The people insisted on 
holding. a Reform meeting in Hyde 
Park; and when opposition was made 
to them they threw down 1,400 yards of 
railings, and broke the windows of Sir 
Richard Mayne and other obnoxious 
persons. Was there any prosecution of 
these people? None. In 1867 there 
were Reform meetings in Manchester 
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and Edinburgh—where were they’ held ? 


In the public Parks. Was there any 
attempt made to prevent these meet- 
ings? None. But Ireland was to be 
differently treated. Would the House 
not listen to their grievances? They 
asked for inquiry. Would it be re- 
fused? He was a party man; but he 
would not support a Government which 
refused to order a searching inquiry into 
this most deplorable event. The Solicitor 
General for Ireland would, no doubt, 
attempt to mystify the House; but he 
defied him to show that the meeting was 
either illegal or tumultuous. Had the 
people assembled conducted themselves 
in a riotous manner he admitted that the 
authorities would have been justified in 
dispersing the meeting ; but it was quite 
otherwise. The people did not even 
march in procession to the meeting, and 
no stones were thrown till they had been 
driven from their position more than a 
quarter cf a mile. There was not a 
stone to be found within a quarter of a 
mile of the place where the attack was 
made upon them, where there was no- 
thing but grass. But if it were alleged 
that stones had been thrown at the 
police, let that form part of the inquiry. 


Mr. U' Carthy Downing 


{COMMONS} 
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If such meetings were illegal, why had 
not the recent meetings in Hyde Park 
and Trafalgar Square been dispersed? 
If these meetings were legal, he in- 
sisted that the meeting held in Pheonix 
Park must, on the same grounds, be 
held to have been perfectly legal. It 
seemed as though there was some feel- 
ing of revenge against the people of 
Dublin for some act done by them. In 
1867, the then Home Secretary (Mr. 
Walpole), finding it impossible to pre- 
vent Reform meetings in Hyde Park, 
introduced a Bill to enable him to do so; 
but that Bill he had been obliged to 
withdraw. There could be no doubt, 
therefore, that the people of London and 
of Dublin, so long as they properly con- 
ducted themselves, had a perfectly legal 
right to hold meetings in the Parks ; and 
he a pony relied on the speech deli- 
vered on that occasion by the present 
Chief Commissioner of Works, in which 
he stated that, while there were classes 
in the country to whom portions of the 
Parks were devoted for their amusement 
in many ways, he did not see why the 
people should be excluded from having 
portions even for holding meetings. The 
fact was, that there was a police des- 
potism in Dublin. According to law 
the people who intended to hold such a 
meeting as that in the Phoenix Park 
ought to receive 24 hours’ notice of the 
intention to stop it; but no such notice 
was given in this case, and those who 
were captured were taken before 12 
o’clock next day before a magistrate, 
They were fined too small a fine to give 
them a right to appeal; and how could 
the people go with confidence before 
such a man and demand justice? He 
appealed for justice to that House, and 
he asked hon. Members to lay aside all 
party feeling, and teach Ireland that 
when a grievance was brought before 
them they were prepared to redress it. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, it is essential to 
the ends of justice and to the peace of Ireland, 
that a prompt, searching, and impartial inquiry be 
made into all the circumstances connected with 
the disastrous interference by the Irish executive 
with the right of free meeting in Dublin on the 
6th of August inst., which resulted in injury t 
the persons of a large number of the citizens of 
Dublin,” —(Sir John Gray,) 


— instead thereof, 
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Question a ‘“‘That the words 
roposed to He eft out stand part of the 
Paestion.” 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he thought it somewhat extra- 
ordinary that the hon. Members who had 
occupied nearly two hours in making 
fervid appeals for fair dealing between 
the two countries should exhibit such 
reluctance to hear any statement opposed 
to theirs by attempting to interrupt the 
explanation he was about to make on 
the part of the Government by calls from 
an hon. Gentleman who was going to 
speak on the same side as themselves. 
He regretted that the discussion of this 
matter should have to be proceeded with 
at so late an hour—nearly 1 o’clock—for 
it was impossible that his statements on 
behalf of the Government could now re- 
ceive from the reporters the attention he 
should desire. He hoped, however, that 
it would be made known that deplorable 
and much to be regretted as were the 
circumstances of this case, they had been 
greatly exaggerated in the accounts 
which had appeared in the public Press. 
A plain and simple statement of the 
facts would, he believed, cause a very 
different feeling to prevail upon the sub- 
ject throughout the country. In answer to 
the hon. Members for Kilkenny and Cork 
(Sir John Gray and Mr. Downing), who 
asked whether there was one law for 
England as to public meetings and an- 
other for Ireland, he replied that there 
was not. [Sir Jonn Gray: I said that 
the law was the same, but the adminis- 
tration of it was different.] That state- 
ment he emphatically denied, and he 
now would proceed to show the House 
that the object of the meeting in ques- 
tion, the time for which it was called, 
the place where it was to be held, and 
the other circumstances attending it 
made it the duty of the Government to 
exercise the power which they had never 
abandoned, either in the case of Eng- 
land or of Ireland, of preventing public 
meetings for certain purposes in the 
public Parks. With regard to the Mo- 
tion, it was quite impossible for the Go- 
vernment to accede to it either in its 
form or substance. He did not think 
that an inquiry was essential to the peace 
of Ireland, and the expression ‘“‘disas- 
trous interference” prejudged, to a great 
extent, the question which the hon. 
Member wished to be inquired into. He 


VOL. CCVIII. [rump series. ] 
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also denied that there had been any 
interference with the right of free meet- 
ing in Dublin in any other place than 
that where the meeting now in question 
was held. The authorities had only 
interfered with the right of meeting 
under particular circumstances in a par- 
ticular park which was the property of 
the Crown. With regard to the sub- 
stance of the Motion, it proposed to in- 
clude in the inquiry not only the conduct 
of the police in repressing the meeting, 
but also the conduct of the Irish Govern- 
ment ‘in directing that the meeting 
should be prohibited. The Government 
did not shrink from any inquiry into 
their conduct; but if an inquiry were to 
be made Parliament should be the tri- 
bunal to make it, and not a Commission 
of any kind. They were prepared to lay 
their case before Parliament, and sub- 
mit to the judgment that it might pass 
upon them. With regard to an inquiry 
into the conduct of the police, he thought 
it possible, though the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny (Sir John Gray) attached little 
importance to that point, that such an 
inquiry might be necessary ; but the pre- 
sent moment was premature for the pur- 
pose, as there were persons in custody 
for having committed a breach of the 
peace, and others had signified their in- 
tention of taking legal steps to test the 
lawfulness of what had been done. Some 
of the cases were already before the 
magistrates. In one way or another the 
proceedings of last Sunday must come 
before the Courts of Law, and there was 
no tribunal that could be appointed by 
that House could so properly investigate 
the matter as the ordinary Courts of Law. 
Should further inquiry be necessary, it 
would be the duty of the Government, 
without interference or prompting on the 
part of the House, to take care that a full 
and searching inquiry was made; but at 
present, at all events, there was no case 
for inquiry, and it would undoubtedly be 
premature. Two questions were involved 
—the legal power of the Government to 
prohibit the meeting, and, supposing 
that power to exist, the policy of exer- 
cising it. The first question he would 
leave to be dealt with by the Solicitor 
General; but he might state that the 
Irish Law Officers of the Crown were 
consulted in 1869, and they gave it as 
their opinion that the public had no right 
to meet in Phoenix Park except by the 
will of the Crown ; and that opinion was 
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acted upon at the time, and the proposed 
meeting was prohibited. As to the 
policy of exercising the power, he quite 
admitted that what had occurred of late 
years with respect to Hyde Park had 
raised a certain difficulty in dealing with 
the question. He was perfectly aware 
that in 1867—the railings having been 
pulled down in 1866—a meeting was held 
in Hyde Park, after notice had been 
given by the Government that it would 
not be permitted; he was also aware 
that subsequently political meetings had 
been held in Hyde Park, and the Go- 
vernment had not thought it necessary 
to interfere; but it was entirely untrue 
to say that the Government had ever re- 
linquished their right, if they thought it 
necessary, to prohibit any meeting pro- 
posed to be held in a London park. No 
one had said that the power of the Go- 
vernment was to be exercised in a dif- 
ferent manner in Ireland; all that they 
said was that in Ireland, as in England, 
they must use their discretion as to whe- 
ther the power they possessed was to 
be exercised in a particular case or not. 
Supposing the Irish Government had 
thought it desirable to issue a positive 

rohibition of all political meetings in 

hoenix Park, he was unable to admit 
that such a prohibition would be any slur 
on the inhabitants of Dublin or any in- 
dignity on the Irish people. It did not 
follow that it was most forthe convenience 
of the people of Dublin generally that 
the Park should be used for public meet- 
ings ; it was possible a large majority of 
the people might think that political 
meetings ought to be held elsewhere, 
and that the Phenix Park should be 
exclusively reserved, as hitherto, for 
pleasure and recreation. Even were 
such a general prohibition enforced, he 
could not admit there would be any 
slur on the people of Dublin. It was 
perfectly well known that most of the 
provincial towns of England which had 
provided themselves with parks had 
adopted a by-law that they should not 
be used for any political or public meet- 
ing. The Irish Government claimed no 
power which the English Government 
did not claim as to exercising judg- 
ment and discretion when a meeting 
could be properly permitted and when it 
could not. He now came to the history 
of the meeting which was advertised on 
the Saturday in one or two Irish papers 
and by placards posted about the town. 


The Marquess of Hartington 


{COMMONS}' 
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It was advertised as a ‘‘ monster meet- 
ing,” and, although there was not neces- 
sarily anything wrong in that, still it 
showed that it was not the kind of meet- 
ing which the Government should be 
expected to encourage, because it was 
not for discussion and for the instruction 
of the people, but its object was, if not 
intimidation, yet to produce an effect by 
a display of force. The advertisement 
ran— 

“ Agitate for the release of the political pri- 

soners still confined in English dungeons, Pro- 
test against the cruelty of their prolonged inear- 
ceration.” 
Simultaneously there appeared in The 
Irishman in reference to the ‘ Monster 
Demonstration to take place in Phoenix 
Park” this language— 

“Tt is intolerable that alien Princes should 
come here in search of welcome while the power 
they represent still holds 50 Irish patriots in 
prison. It is only the duty of the people to de- 
monstrate that patriots are dearer to their hearts 
than Princes.” 

Consider for one moment who these 
patriots were. The House was aware 
that the great majority of Fenian 
prisoners had been released. Those who 
remained in prison were not political 
prisoners at all; they were soldiers, who, 
in addition to the crime of high treason, 
had committed the crime of breaking 
the oath of allegiance they had taken to 
their Sovereign, and had also conspired 
to seize upon, and, in some instances, to 
murder, their brethren in arms. There 
were also those who had participated in 
the crimes of Manchester and Clerken- 
well, and these were the prisoners re- 
ferred to in the advertisement as pa- 
triots. There were other considerations. 
Phoenix Park had never been used for a 
publicor political meeting, and yet Dublin 
had not been altogether a stranger to 

olitical agitation or to monster meetings. 

Mr. M‘Carruy Downine said that m 
1792 10,000 people met in the Park to 
petition Parliament.] That might be so; 
but it was not necessary to go further 
back than the present century to justify 
generally the statement he had made. 
In 1869 the Amnesty Association an- 
nounced a monster meeting to be held 
in the Park; the notice was signed by 
the responsible leaders\of the Association; 
the Law Officers of the Crown gave the 
opinion to which he had referred ; it was 
decided that the meeting should not be 
permitted ; notice was sent to those who 
signed the advertisement ; and the meet- 
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ing was held at Cabra. In this case no 
such notice could be given because the 
advertisement was not signed, and it was 
not even dated from the offices of the 
Amnesty Association. True, it named 
the hon. Member for Westmeath (Mr. 
Smyth) as chairman; but it did not ap- 
pear to the Government that an anony- 
mous announcement of that sort would 
justify them in making any communica- 
tion to him; and he did not think if 
the hon. Member addressed the House 
he would say he was not aware that 
notice had been given that the meeting 
would not be allowed. It must be re- 
membered that unlike Hyde Park, 
Phoonix Park was the only park Dublin 
possessed, and it was much used, espe- 
cially on Sundays, for amusement and 
recreation. In London, if a meeting 
were held in one park, people could go 
to another; but in Dublin, if people did 
not wish to run the risk of being inter- 
fered with by those attending the meet- 
ing, they must absent themselves from 
the Park altogether. In Dublin, as he 
was informed—he could not speak from 
local knowledge—there was no want of 
suitable places for public meetings. It 


was generally understood, he believed, 


that the meeting would not be attempted 
to be held in the Phoenix Park, but that 
it would be held at Harold’s Cross, 
which, he was informed, would have 
been quite as convenient a place. It 
must also be recollected that in the 
Phoenix Park was situated the residence 
of the representative of the Queen, and 
that a demonstration which might be 
perfectly innocent in a place like Hyde 
Park, where there was no such residence, 
might assume a different character if 
held in close proximity to the residence 
of the Lord Lieutenant, assuming as it 
might the form of a threatening of the 
Queen’s representative. Further, it 
must not, he thought, be forgotten that 
there were at the Viceregal Lodge at 
the moment the Prince of Wales, Prince 
Arthur, and Princess Louise, and after 
the passage which he had read from The 
Irishman it was, in his opinion, impos- 
sible altogether to disconnect the inten- 
tion of the promoters of the meeting 
from an attempt to make a political de- 
monstration of a character somewhat 
offensive to the tenant of the Viceregal 
Lodge. [‘No, yt, He wished to 
hear how those Gentlemen who cried 
“No” accounted for the paragraph to 
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which he alluded, and which it must be 
borne in mind appeared in a paper 
which was edited = a gentleman who 
took a very important part at the meet- 
ing. [‘‘Name!”] Mr. O’Byrne. Now, 
some remarks had been made on the 
point that the notice which had been 
issued preventing the meeting was signed 
with the name of Mr. Hornsby; but it . 
was signed by him on behalf of the 

Commissioners of Public Works, who, 
as everybody in Dublin was aware, were 
the persons who regulated everything 
connected with the Phoenix Park, and 
who were the proper persons to issue the 
notice. Any doubt on that point would 
be removed by the fact that Mr. Nelson, 
the Secretary of the Amnesty Associa- 
tion, communicated personally with Mr. 
Hornsby in 1869. He now came to the 
measures which had absolutely been 
taken for the suppression of the meet- 
ing. He had already stated that the 
Irish Government held themselves re- 
sponsible for the resolution not to permit 
the meeting, and they were no doubt 
equally responsible for the measures 
which had been taken by the police. 
But he had no hesitation whatever in 
acknowledging that the greater part of 
the arrangements were left by the Lord 
Lieutenant and himself to Colonel Lake, 
the Chief Commissioner of Police, a gen- 
tleman of great experience, and who was 
perfectly prepared to assume any respon- 
sibility which might attach to him. He 
was not ashamed to say that the Lord 
Lieutenant as well as himself thought 
the arrangements could be better made 
by a gentleman of his (Colonel Lake’s) 
experience than by persons less ac- 
quainted with such matters. Colonel 
Lake made, he had no doubt, the best 
arrangements in his power; but it was 
impossible for him or for anyone else 
to foresee exactly what occurred. Havy- 
ing information on which he thought 
he could rely that the intention of hold- 
ing the meeting in the Phoenix Park 
would be abandoned, he was of opinion 
that it would be better uot to attract too 
much attention to the matter by parad- 
ing ostentatiously a force of men on the 
spot. He sent up to the barracks close 
to the Park for the force which he con- 
sidered necessary, and they were paraded, 
he (the Marquess of Hartington) was 
informed, in the paddock close to the 
Park, so that everybody entering the 
Park could see them, and could see 


302. 
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that something unusual was going on. 
A few constables merely were kept on 
the spot as a precautionary measure, to 
take notice of what occurred, and keep 
order. Colonel Lake had assured the 
Lord Lieutenant and himself that he 
considered he had an ample force on 
the ground and in the neighbourhood, 
not to disperse those who had already 
gathered, but to prevent the assembly 
of any such meeting. He must admit, 
however, that Colonel Lake himself ac- 
knowledged that he was, to a certain 
extent, taken by surprise. A very few 
minutes before the occurrences to which 
attention had been called began, there 
were not apparently more people than 
usual in the Park. The first thing which 
arrived was a cab, which was covered 
with a placard stating that a meeting 
was to be held. That was followed al- 
most immediately by another cab, in 
which was the hon. Member for West- 
meath, and other persons who, he be- 
lieved, intended to take part in the 
meeting. The arrival of the first cab 
appeared to have been taken as a kind 
of signal, for, with greater rapidity than 
the police thought possible, a great num- 
ber of people congregated on the ground, 


as if by pre-concert, and formed a con- 
siderable crowd. As to what followed, 
there was, of course, an immense dis- 


crepancy in the accounts. Hon. Mem- 
bers were aware that certain accounts 
were given in the newspapers by the re- 
porters, who were no doubt in a some- 
what prominent position in the execu- 
tion of their duty, and who naturally 
would give a somewhat excited descrip- 
tion of what occurred. He had, how- 
ever, received the accounts which had 
been given by the police, which he be- 
lieved to be truthful, though they might 
not be accurate in every respect. He 
was informed that they would be sub- 
stantiated in every particular on oath. 
It appeared that after the hon. Member 
for Westmeath and other gentlemen with 
him arrived they seemed so eager to 
form a meeting that they actually ran 

‘‘No, no!”] from the place where 
they got out of the cab to the steps of 
the monument. Mr. Hall, the superin- 
tendent of police, made his way to the 
monument at the same time. He ad- 
mitted that he ascended the steps in 
order to remonstrate with the hon. Mem- 
ber and his friends. He was, however, 
violently repulsed. He made another 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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attempt, and the same thing happened. 
He was hurled from the top of the steps 
to the bottom, and was then seized by 
several persons, who made a most vio- 
lent assault upon him. He was happy 
to say that some of the gentlemen who 
took a prominent part in the meeting 
did what they could to save him; 
but, notwithstanding that, he was sub- 
jected to a severe assault. It was 
stated to Mr. Hall by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Westmeath and those who were 
with him that it was their intention 
to hold the meeting at whatever risk, 
and at that moment the police, who were 
stationed in the neighbourhood, arrived 
on the spot, and the order, he was in- 
formed, was given them to fall in. Then, 
and before a blow had been struck by 
any of the police, many were hit by 
stones which were thrown at them. The 
superintendent, on whom an assault had 
already been committed, and who saw 
that the promoters of the meeting were 
determined to hold it, gave an order to his 
men toadvance. Afterthat order had been 
given, he (the Marquess of Hartington) 
did not think there was any substantial 
difference between the accounts of the 
police and the reporters, excepting that 
it was denied by the police that they had 
used any unnecessary severity. There 
was no doubt that after some time, and 
after stones had been thrown at them, 
some members of the force lost their 
tempers somewhat, and they might pos- 
sibly have attacked people who took no 
part in the riot. The circumstances of 
the case had been greatly exaggerated ; 
but he was prepared to say that there 
was no foundation whatever for the 
statement that the police attempted to 
disperse the meeting by force. Every- 
thing had, in the first place, been done 
to induce its promoters to abandon their 
intention of holding it, and while they 
were still persisting in holding the meet- 
ing the police were attacked with stones. 
After that, and after the assault which 
had been committed on Superintendent 
Hall, there was, he apprehended, no 
longer any question of an orderly meet- 
ing being dispersed by force, but @ 
riotous assembly. There was one state- 
ment which had been made over and 
over again, but which had been denied 
most emphatically by the police, and 
that was that women and children had 
been struck by them. In the hustling 
and violent proceedings, no doubt, some 
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women and children might have been 
touched; but that they were deliberately 
struck by the police was most positively 
denied. Another statement had been 
made about what was called ‘‘the un- 
rovoked attack ’”’ on the band. The 
acts were these. The conflict had been 
going on for some time, when the band, 
followed by an enormous crowd, arrived. 
The band was playing what he believed 
was recognized as a Fenian air; and no 
doubt the band and the accompanying 
crowd were looked upon as a reinforce- 
ment by those who had attended the 
meeting. It was only prudent, there- 
fore, under the circumstances, to prevent 
the reinforcement from joining the main 
body, and that was the reason for the 
dispersion of the band. He did not 
know that there were any other circum- 
stances of the case which it was neces- 
sary for him to go into. He had stated 
the ground upon which the Government 
thought it right to prohibit the meeting, 
and also why they thought it incum- 
bent on them to use the power for 
that purpose which they possessed. 
He had also stated, as far as they had 
come to his knowledge, the measures 
taken for the suppression of the meeting, 
and the circumstances which occurred at 
it. He need not say that he deeply re- 
gretted what had occurred ; he regretted 
that any of the citizens of Dublin should 
have received injuries, or that there 
should have been any collision between 
the Dublin population and the police. It 
was to be regretted on every ground; but 
more especially because it gave some 
colour to what he might call the fright- 
ful exaggerations which had been in- 
dulged in. He hoped the House would 
not agree to the Motion of the hon. 
Member, which, it must be admitted, 
involved a direct Vote of Censure on 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and on 
himself. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Colonel White.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, it was not in 
his power to assent to that Motion, be- 
cause the taking of Supply depended 
on the debate being brought to a con- 
clusion. 

Mr. BRADY said, he would support 
the Motion for Adjournment. It was 
essential that the people of England 
should have full information of the facts 
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of the case, and he had noticed that the 
reporters had not taken the trouble to 
give the statements of his hon. Friends 
who brought forward the Motion, while 
they had exhibited much activity in 
taking notes of what had fallen from 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Hartington). 

Mr. SMYTH said, that as the matter 
affected him personally, he must appeal 
to the House to give him an opportunity 
of vindicating himself and impeaching 
the Government. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he would sug- 
gest that Supply should be relieved from 
the Motion on the understanding that, 
in the course of next week, perhaps on 
Thursday, an opportunity should be 
given to hon. Gentlemen to express their 
sentiments on the subject. 

Cotone. WHITE said, he would 
agree to that, provided the First Minister 
of the Crown would give an assurance 
that the discussion would be proceeded 
with next week. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
accept the suggestion. 

Sm JOHN GRAY said, he believed 
the best course would be formally to 
withdraw his Motion for the present, 
with the purpose of renewing it when 
the opportunity for discussion was 
afforded. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Suppty—considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at Three o’clock 
in the Morning. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, 12th August, 1871. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrery—considered in Committee 
—Navy Estimates. 
Resolution [August 11] reported. 
Pusuic Bits — Committee — Report — Expiring 
Laws Continuance * [289]. 
Considered as amended—Civil Bill Courts (Ire- 
land) * [267]. 
Considered as amended—Third Reading—Local 
Government (Ireland) * [165], and passed. 
Third Reading —Elementary Education Act (1870) 
Amendment (No. 3)* [286]; Pedlars Certifi- 
cates * [271], and passed. 
Withdrawn—Betting * [213]. 


The House met at Twelve of the clock. 


BETTING BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CALLAN (for Mr. Havmanp- 
Burke) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether it is 
his intention to persevere with the Se- 
cond Reading of the Betting Bill on 
Monday next; and, if not, whether it 
would not be desirable, in the present 
state of public business, to postpone the 
consideration of that measure until next 
Session ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that he 
had unavoidably come to the same con- 
clusion as the hon. Member—that it was 
not expedient to persevere with the 
second reading of this Bill this Session. 
It was not a subject with which he was 
specially familiar, and, in the absence of 
a number of Gentlemen who took a 
great interest in the subject, and tho- 
roughly understood it, he thought that 
discussion would not be likely to lead to 
any satisfactory solution. He proposed 
introducing a Bill early next Session. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER suggested that it 
would be advisable to refer the matter 
to a Select Committee. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


SECRET SERVICE FUND ALLOWANCES, 
RESOLUTION, 


Mr. RYLANDS, in rising to move— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, no pay- 
ment should be made out of the Secret Service 
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Money by way of salaries or pensions to persons 
on the Staff of the Foreign Office, or belonging to 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service,” 


said, that Mr. Hammond, the Permanent 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, had, in addition to his salary for 
the duties of that office, an allowance of 
£500 per annum paid out of the Secret 
Service money, and that without the 
knowledge of Parliament. It was stated 
that the £500 per annum in question was 
intended to make up for certain per- 
quisites arising from the performance of 
other duties than those which were pro- 
vided for by the salary which he re- 
ceived as Secretary ; but that excuse did 
not affect the point at issue, and which 
was whether the salary of a public offi- 
cer, which appeared in the Estimates, 
and was so brought under the control of 
Parliament, should to any extent be 
supplemented without the knowledge of 
the House. The defence set up for the 
continuance of this practice was that it 
had been for a long time the custom of 
the Department, and having referred 
back to 1824, when it first came into 
vogue, in consequence of an arrange- 
ment made between Mr. Canning and 
the then Permanent Secretary at the 
Foreign Office, whereby the latter was 
to receive £500 per annum in lieu 
of a certain percentage to which he was 
entitled for the distribution of the Secret 
Service money. Now, it was rather hard 
upon them that they should be referred 
back to what took place nearly 50 years 
ago under the reign of the borough- 
mongers ; but still he had gone back so 
far and found that the Permanent Under 
Secretary at that day was Lord Francis 
Nathaniel Conyngham, who, judging 
from all the appointments he held, must, 
indeed, have stood very high in Royal 
favour. In 1820 he was groom of the 
bedchamber to George IV. In the same 
year he was appointed a cornet in the 
Guards, the next year he became lieute- 
nant, and in 1823 was promoted to be 
captain in the same regiment. In 1824 
this young officer, then 26 years of age, 
was appointed Permanent Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs. [Colonel Nort: 
What were his politics?] He could not 
tell; but he was now a 


ighly respected 
Peer and Marquess of Conyngham. It 
was with him Mr. Canning had entered 
into the arrangement in question, and it 
had since continued to be acted upon, 
but without the knowledge of Parlia- 
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ment or of the country. Now, the public 
had a right to know why this £500 per 
annum had been taken out of the public 
funds. 


Metropolitan 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, no payment should 
be made out of the Secret Service Money by way 
of salaries or pensions to persons on the Staff of 
the Foreign Office, or belonging to the Diplomatic 
and Consular Services,”—( Mr. Rylands,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. WHALLEY rose to Order. The 
hon. Gentleman had given Notice of a 
specific Motion, to which Government 
was willing to agree, and he had there- 
fore no right to go into the history of 
the allowance. 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the hon. 
Gentleman was in Order. 

Mr. RYLANDS then went on to ob- 
serve that when, a short time ago, he 
brought this subject before the House, 
the Prime Minister admitted the fact, 
and stated that it was Mr. Hammond’s 
wish that it should be known. But that 
wish must be of very recent date, as great 
pains had been taken to keep the matter 
secret. A few weeks since the noble 
Lord the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs denied it, but said he would 
make inquiries with respect to it. Now, 
his own opinion was that it had been 
intentionally kept from the knowledge 
of the country, and his firm belief was 
that in several cases the regular Parlia- 
mentary pensions and salaries were aug- 
mented from this secret fund, and he 
hoped soon to see these payments done 
away with and the Secret Service Vote 
reduced pro tanto. 

Mr. MELLOR seconded the Motion. 
He had the strongest objections to the 
payment of salaries or pensions out of 
the Secret Service money, and considered 
it was a most pernicious system. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. EYKYN, in rising to call atten- 
tion to the administration of the Metro- 
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politan Police and the unsatisfactory 
condition of the force arising therefrom, 
and to move That it is expedient to 
bring the whole expenditure of the 
Metropolitan Police under the control of 
the Treasury, observed, that there was 
a growing impression among the public 
at large that the police were very much 
retrograding, and that, both as respected 
the public and the men themselves, some 
change ought to be made in the ma- 
nagement of the force. The duties im- 
posed on the men were so arduous and 
onerous, that young recruits could not 
perform them efficiently, while the re- 
muneration was so cut down that men 
no longer cared to remain in the ser- 
vice. He was of opinion that it was 
too much of a military organization, 
and he pointed out that the last two or 
three who were men at the head of 
the force were military men. In his 
view, the Chief Commissioner should be 
more of a lawyer than a military man. 
Then, again, the system of recruiting 
was radically wrong, no inducement 
being held out to men to remain in the 
force, the consequence being that the 
best and most experienced men left, and 
their places were filled by raw and in- 
experienced recruits, for they might 
safely assume that experience could be 
under no circumstances acquired in any- 
thing under three years’ practice. The 
pay of the men also was insufficient, 
and there ought to be better arrange- 
ments as to pensions. He believed that 
the effect of giving higher pay to the 
members of the police force, as was 
done in Paris and Berlin, would be to 
elevate the tone of the force, and the 
work would be better done and with 
fewer hands. The conduct of the force 
was not creditable when called upon to 
suppress public disturbances, and he 
would instance the disgraceful way in 
which the match makers’ demonstration 
had been suppressed. He described 
the policy of the Home Office as a bat- 
tledore and shuttlecock policy in re- 
lation to the police. The force was 
neither wholly civil nor wholly military. 
They failed to put down disturbances 
efficiently, and were fast losing their 
character as a preventive or detective 
force. He hoped that when any future 
changes occurred it would be kept in 
view that this was essentially a civil, 
and not a military, force. e entire 
failure of the police force arose not so 
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much from the fault of the men them- 
selves as from the manner in which 
they were dealt with by their superiors. 
What they required was a civil force, 
with men at its head whose minds were 
legally constructed to deal with matters 
pertaining to the detection and repres- 
sion of crime ; and the necessity for such 
a system was strikingly illustrated in 
the case of the Eltham murder, where, 
instead of giving the prisoner the benefit 
of a doubt, they banded themselves 
together to give evidence which, on being 
received at the trial, provoked severe 
animadversion on the part of Lord Chief 
Justice Bovill. Invidious distinctions 
were made in the pay of district super- 
intendents, which was a source of great 
irritation and annoyance. There was, 
in fact, a great deal of injustice done to 
the force. He also complained that 
there was much dissatisfaction in the 
force itself; that policemen who gave 
evidence tending to. exonerate a man 
when his chief had given evidence an- 
other way became marked men, and 
were subjected to all manner of indig- 
nities. What could be more absurd, 
for instance, than in these dog-days to 
meet a man buttoned up to the throat, 
or the boots, which were so heavy and 
creaked so much that they seemed to be 
made for the very purpose of forewarn- 
ing thieves by giving notice of the 
policeman’s approach. The present 
system of marching and drilling, too, 
required revision. In the neighbourhood 
of the Houses of Parliament they saw 
the cream of the force; but in the out- 
lying districts of the Metropolis they 
had chiefly young lads fresh from the 
country, totally inexperienced and unfit 
for the duty. 

CoroneL NORTH thought that the 
charges brought against the police by 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Eykyn) were 
wholly unfounded, and that, as a rule, 
the men of the metropolitan police were 
distinguished for their good and steady 
conduct. It was very true that a large 
number of young men were employed ; 
but he did not think that could be made 
into a charge. Young policemen, like 
young soldiers, had to learn their busi- 
ness. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, that in his 
opinion, the hon. Member for Windsor 
had been hypercritical. He referred 
him to his own borough if he wanted to 
reform the police. In London they 


Mr. Eykyn 


Metropolitan 
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were a very efficient body. He had 
never in his life had his pocket picked, 
except one day when he went to Wind- 
sor, when it was picked by some thief. 
Mr. BRUCE said, that as far as he 
could make out, the head and front of 
the complaint of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Windsor (Mr. Eykyn) was 
that the police were not a sufficiently 
civilian force, which he attributed to the 
fact of their principal officers being 
military men; but it must be remem- 
bered that the character of the force had 
been imprinted upon it during the 39 
years that it was commanded by Sir 
Richard Mayne, who was himself a 
civilian. It had two distinct sets of 
duties to perform—detective and repres- 
sive; and for the latter purpose it was 
important that they should be able, on 
occasion, to act together; and, although 
considering the immense population of 
London, and the character of some of its 
inhabitants, it was satisfactory to know 
that collisions between mobs and the 
police were of very rare occurrence ; still 
it was necessary that the members of the 
force should, for the purpose of effectual 
action in street riots and disturbances, 
be acquainted with a certain amount of 
drill, to meet possible emergencies, and in 
order to prevent the necessity of calling 
out the military. He had selected Colo- 
nel Henderson for the head of the force, 
because his services in responsible posi- 
tions had for many years previous to 
his appointment to the police force been 
civil rather than military, and had given 
him great experience in the character of 
criminals; and he had also appointed 
four district superintendents, of whom 
two were civilians, one of them having 
been an experienced member of the force, 
and two military men, both of whom 
had, however, acquired civil administra- 
tive experience. With these exceptions, 
the inspectors and superintendents had 
all risen from the rank of common con- 
stables, so that he believed few employ- 
ments afforded to young men pro- 
spects of rising more speedily to the 
higher posts of their profession than the 
ranks of the police force. Among 9,000 
men there must, of course, be some un- 
worthy characters; but he challenged 
the hon. Gentleman to point out where 
there had ever been a better police force 
than there was at this moment. That 
was found by every test that they might 
choose to apply. The Report of the 
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Chief Commissioner, which had been 
resented to the House, showed that 
in the last year there had been a con- 
siderable decrease in crime—a decrease 
which, as it could not be disputed, the 
hon. Gentleman had chosen to ascribe 
to the action of the industrial schools. 
But without questioning the influence of 
these and other similar institutions on 
the gradual reduction of crime, it was 
unfair to deprive the police force of the 
credit that was due to them, when they 
remembered that in 1869 the number of 
crimes committed in the Metropolis was 
14,258, and in 1870 it was only 12,251. 
Never, since the establishment of the 
force, had so large a reduction been 
accomplished in a single year. In the 
class of serious crimes the reduction was 
equally remarkable—from 956 in 1869 
to 775 in 1870. The truth was, that the 
appointment of detective officers attached 
to every division of the police force had 
made the criminal profession a more 
difficult and dangerous one, and that 
gangs of thieves were now better known 
and watched, so that the graver crimes 
against property were less frequently 
committed, and, when committed, were 
more frequently detected than before the 
creation of that branch of the force. The 
Return of the numbers of receivers and 
of suspected persons showed a consider- 
able decrease, and that was partly owing 
to the efficiency of the police, and partly 
to the operation of the Habitual Crimi- 
nals Act, which returns from different 
~ of the country convinced him had 
een most useful in the repression of 
crime. By the joint operation of these 
causes, aided, no doubt, by others of a 
more general character, he was enabled 
to assert the gratifying fact that crime 
had greatly decreased in London since 
1860, when the population was 500,000 
less than it was at present. His hon. 
Friend had censured his conduct and 
that of the police with reference to an 
illegal demonstration, when a large 
number of persons in procession pro- 
posed to present a Petition to Parlia- 
ment. Such a procession was illegal, 
and it was his bounden duty to give 
fair notice to those who were to head it. 
He thought it best to have that notice 
given as soon as possible, and he sent a 
body of 13 or 14 men to meet the pro- 
cession at the starting point, to inform 
those who took part in it of its illegality, 
and to warn them that it would bestopped. 


Metropolitan 
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At this spot no blow was struck, there was 
no confusion, and no disorder; and the 
members of a leading firm who headed 
the procession admitted that the conduct 
of the police was perfectly fair. What 
pepecnet in connection with the recent 
Trafalgar Square meeting had nothing 
to do with the military character of the 
police. The meeting as first convened 
was on the face of it illegal—it was ad- 
mitted to be so by those who had in- 
tended to convene it; the advertisement 
was then altered, and the meeting was 
convened for a purpose which was not 
illegal. The action that was taken was 
taken not by the Chief of the Police, but 
by himself. As to the comments of the 
Lord Chief Justice on the conduct of the 
police in a recent murder case, the fore- 
man of the jury called upon the Chief 
Commissioner and informed him that, in 
his opinion, and that of the jury, there 
was no fault to be found with the police. 
For any so-called suppression of evi- 
dence it was not the police who were re- 
sponsible, but the Solicitor to the Trea- 
sury. There were not so many resigna- 
tions in the force as there used to be; 
the number of applications for admission 
was greater than at any former time. 
No doubt the better class of men were 
often tempted to leave the force by offers 
of private employment, and that because 
their service in the force furnished certain 
guarantees of trustworthiness and effi- 
ciency which could not be so easily ob- 
tained by others; and such removals, with 
the chances of promotion in the force itself 
for all men of intelligence and character, 
sufficiently accounted for the small num- 
ber of men of ten years’ service who 
were to be found in the lower ranks of 
the force. Perhaps the matter of super- 
annuation did require revision ; but the 
small amount of time placed at the dis- 
posal of the Home Office this Session 
rendered it impossible for him to deal 
with it. In the case of the witness 
mentioned, the punishment was not for 
giving evidence against a superior offi- 
cer, but for drinking in a publichouse 
with another witness, which was against 
the regulations of the force. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, that 
although the appointment of four super- 
intendents to act under the Chief Com- 
missioner had tended somewhat to im- 

rove the action of the force, yet he be- 
ieved that the metropolitan police had 
degenerated as compared with the City 
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police, in consequence of the superinten- 
dents having too many men to look after. 
In one case one had to superintend 800 
men. He also thought the increase of 
pay had effected a great improvement. 
The inducements to become confidential 
officers under private firms were so 
strong, that an increase of pay would 
be necessary to prevent the more efficient 
men from leaving the force. It was also 
requisite that the head of the force 
should have large organizing powers, 
and these might be better vested in a 
military man than in a civilian. Another 
advantage would arise from the appoint- 
ment of a law clerk, who might be at 
hand ready to give prompt advice to 
superintendents of the police in any 
emergency, and thus save the trouble or 
delay of their applying to the Treasury. 
The more extensive employment of de- 
tectives had been instrumental in break- 
ing up many of the haunts of crime and 
the nurseries of young thieves ; and the 
thanks of the public were due to the 
Home Office for providing such bene- 
ficial services. 


METROPOLIS—NEW ROAD BY STOREY’S 
GATE.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
he had been informed by Mr. Speaker, 
since he had come into the House, that 
his Notice of Motion relative to the new 
road in the Park was, without being 
irregular in itself, out of Order at that 
sitting, as the Estimate to which it indi- 
rectly referred was down upon the day’s 
Notices. Of course, therefore, he should 
not bring forward his Motion with re- 
gard to the excessive expenditure in- 
curred in making the thoroughfare be- 
tween St. James’s Palace and Storey’s 
Gate. It was a less disappointment to 
him to have to withdraw it; as, in fact, 
the substance of what he would say was 
embodied in his Notice on the Paper. 
He would only now ask the House sub- 
stantially to ratify, as it undoubtedly 
would have formally done had he gone 
on, the disapprobation and astonishment 
which the superior department of the 
Treasury had expressed at the eccen- 
tric and inconceivable act of insubordi- 
nation perpetrated by its dependent 
official, the First Commissioner of Works, 
with regard to this new road in St. 
James’s Park. It was his intention 


Mr. Russell Gurney 
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next Session to take the a of 
calling the attention of the House to the 
position in the administrative hierarchy 
of the Office of Works, and to the man- 
ner in which the right hon. Gentleman 
who now filled the office of Chief Com- 
missioner discharged his duties. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he was surprised 
that the hon. Member, when told that 
he could not bring forward his Motion, 
had indulged in such remarks; but 
there was, perhaps, nothing more re- 
markable than the mistakes which men 
fell into when they were carried away 
by feelings of personal hostility, in- 
creased by a sense of humiliation and 
defeat. No other man in the House 
would have done what the hon. Member 
had just done, and he had reason to 
know that those who took an interest in 
this question were ready and happy to 
disclaim all participation in what the 
hon. Gentleman had proposed to do by 
his Motion. He attached so little weight 
to what the hon. Member said, that he 
did not think it necessary to give the 
explanation he could give of the matter 
which was the subject of his Motion. 

Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE said, 
he thought the hon. Member did not de- 
serve the castigation he had received 
from the Commissioner. 


BETTING BILL AND PRISON MINISTERS 
BILL.— QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON, having heard with 
regret that the Government intended to 
give up the Betting Bill, asked if they 
would also abandon the Prison Ministers 


Bill, as the same arguments with regard 
to the former measure were applicable to 


the latter. If the Government would 
not withdraw it as well, he hoped that 
all the obstructions that the forms of 
the House permitted would be brought 
to bear against the Bill. . 

Mr. MAGUIRE remarked that the 
hon. Gentleman would yet have the 
fullest opportunity of explaining his 
views. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed 
to. 
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SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 


Suppry—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

(1.) £187,830, Coast Guard, Royal 
Naval Coast Volunteers, and Reserves. 

Mr. CORRY said, that the present 
Government had shown a marvellous 
power of appropriation ever since they 
had been in office, and the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, in moving the Navy 
Estimates, gave credit to his predecessor 
for having introduced the practice of 
sending the coast-ships to sea for the 
purpose of practising evolutions, and 
keeping up the knowledge of the men 
in seamanship. But he (Mr. Corry) 
begged to state that the practice was 
introduced by himself, and that the 
whole of the ships had been sent out 
for a month’s training under Admiral 
Tarleton in 1867. His intention was to 
send them out in the following year as 
well; but the substitution of armoured 
ships in the Coastguard for line-of-battle 
ships, which were then in progress, 
had made it impossible. This, again, 
was another change, of which the credit 
had been coolly appropriated by his suc- 


cessor, although in moving the Navy 
Estimates, in 1868, he (Mr. Corry) had 
fully explained his intentions, to which 
he had made much progress in giving 
effect before he resigned office at the 


end of the year. The First Lord also 
had boasted that the men were now en- 
tered direct from the Navy; but this had 
been the case ever since the Coastguard 
had been placed under the Admiralty. 
The entire elimination of the civilian 
element had also been made a subject of 
self-laudation ; but he thought that this 
was a great hardship to many merito- 
rious men, without any advantage to the 
service, because, if the Coastguard were 
called out for war service, a certain num- 
ber of men must always be left on shore 
for preventive duties, and the civilians 
were quite as well qualified for these 
duties as seamen. The civilians, without 
the wholesale dismissals to which the 
late First Lord had resorted, would soon 
have disappeared from natural causes. 
In 1864 there were 950 civilians, 750 in 
1865, 550 in 1866, 450 in 1867, 350 in 
1868, and 300 in 1869. These figures 
showed how rapidly the civilian element 
was disappearing. 


Vote agreed to. 
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(2.) £967,418 Dockyards and Naval 
Yards at Home and Abroad. 

Mr. CORRY, adverting to some re- 
marks of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty on a former evening, denied that 
he had unduly burdened the Estimates 
of his successor with the charge for the 
ships he had ordered to be built, for 
which he had not himself made sufficient 
provision. Although the present Go- 
vernment had given the preference to 
their own ships, his ships had not been 
longer in building than was usual in the 
case of large iron-clads. He had him- 
self made every effort to build the Captain 
in two years, but had found it impossible ; 
and the First Lord had stated, in moving 
the Estimates in the month of March, 
that the last of his (Mr. Corry’s) ships 
—the Triumph and Swiftsure, which were 
not commenced till late in 1868, were 
almost completed. If the Glatton had 
not been finished long ago it was en- 
tirely the fault of the Admiralty, which 
had neglected her to push forward their 
own ships. He denied that in his criti- 
cism of the ships of the late First Lord 
he was influenced by party motives, and 
observed that he should not be de- 
terred by any insinuation of that kind 
of the present First Lord from ex- 
pressing his opinion in regard to ships 
which he believed to be unsafe. The 
right hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers) stated, in 1869, that vessels of 
the Devastation class were to be thorough 
sea-going ships; whereas the present 
First Lord was constrained to confess 
that they were fit only for Channel ser- 
vice. He had himself said nothing more 
severe against them than that; and he 
asked if it was conceivable that any 
Board of Admiralty, even with a ma- 
jority of 120 behind its back, could have 
induced a House of Commons to sanction 
the absurdity of building Channel ships 
drawing 27 feet of water, that depth 
being exactly 11 feet more than Lord 
Lauderdale’s Committee reported ought 
to be the maximum draught in the 
Channel waters ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he thought he 
had been excessively complimentary the 
other day to the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but his praise seemed to irritate the 
right hon. Gentleman as much as his 
criticisms or his corrections. The right 
hon. Gentleman wished to claim credit 
for reductions, and then he also claimed 
credit for profuse expenditure. He also 
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claimed credit for not having discharged 
as large a number of men as his (Mr. 
Goschen’s) Colleague; but afterwards 
he claimed a merit for having a smaller 
number of men under him than he had 
some time before. He (Mr. Goschen) 
did not say that the Devastation was fit 
only for the Channel. What he had said 
was that her place was near home ; not 
because he thought she could not cross 
the Atlantic, but because he thought a 
defence of the Channel was one of the 
strongest exigencies of the present day, 
and that he thought the Devastation 
could obtain and retain the supremacy of 
the Channel. On a previous occasion 
the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir John 
Hay) had snubbed him for saying that 
the Devastation, which drew 27 feet of 
water, could be sent to the Baltic; but 
he had since received a letter from a 
distinguished naval officer to the effect 
that she might be safely sent there. 

Str JOHN HAY said, he was aware 
that ships drawing even 30 feet of water 
could go into the Baltic. What he said 
the other day was, that such vessels 
would not be able to approach Cronstadt 
and the other places which it might be 
desirable to attack. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he hoped a 
comparison would be produced of the 
expense of constructing sister-ships, one 
of which had been built in a Royal 
dockyard and the other in a private 
establishment. Vessels of light draught, 
like the Boscawen and the Cumberland, 
had been specially built for service in 
the Baltic, in consequence of the need 
which was felt for their services. 

Mr. RYLANDS observed that in the 
War ending in 1815 it was a difficult 
matter to afford protection to our Mercan- 
tile Marine; but now that our commerce 
had increased five-fold, and our vessels 
were scattered all over the world, the 
attempt must be hopeless. He remem- 
bered having heard the noble Lord 
(Lord Henry Lennox), who once intro- 
duced the Navy Estimates, describe un- 
armoured vessels as bound to act upon the 
‘‘eut-and-run principle,” and in the pre- 
sence of an armour-plated ship an un- 
armoured vessel and the vessels which it 
was supposed to protect would be scat- 
tered like a flock of geese. He thought 
the effect of a late high official in the 
Navy writing letters upon every occasion 
to the papers, and threatening disaster 
to our ships of war, could not be other- 


Mr. Goschen 
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wise than injurious. But, for once, he 
would depart from his principles of 
economy, and admit that the Constructor 
of the Navy ought to be a first-class 
man, and paid accordingly. 

Mr. MAOFIE considered that the Go- 
vernment were responsible, not merely 
for the defence of the coasts of this coun- 
try, but likewise for the defence of the 
coasts of our colonies. 

Mr. MELLOR said, he thought if 
they really were a nation of shopkeepers 
they should get better value for their 
money. In the late Sir Robert Peel’s 
time only £7,000,000 were spent upon 
the Navy, and it was confessedly equal 
in efficiency to the Navy of the present 
day, which cost nearly £11,000,000. 

Mr. MILLER said, that a recent visit 
paid by him to Portsmouth Dockyard 
left upon his mind the impression of 
great waste and extravagance. If a 
private firm conducted business upon 
those principles it would be bankrupt in 
a twelvemonth. 

Mr. WHALLEY wished to know whe- 
ther the First Lord was about to repeat 
the cruise of personal observation under- 
taken by his predecessor. 

Mr. GOSCHEN could not hold out 
any such undertaking; but said that, as 
one of Her Majesty’s ships was about 
to proceed to Australia, the hon. Mem- 
ber himself might possibly desire to take 
a passage. As regarded the cost of the 
Navy, £5,000,000 of the amonnt was for 
the men, and he did not think anyone 
had suggested that either the numbers 
or the payments which they received 
were excessive. If any hon. Member 
was anxious to know what was done 
with the Vote of Credit of last year, he 
would find full information in the state- 
ment with which he had introduced the 
present Estimates. As to economy in 
the dockyards, there was no subject 
which had occupied the attention of his 
right hon. Friend the late First Lord 
more than that important question, and 
he had taken great strides in the 
direction of simplicity of management 
in the dockyards. Attempts had been 
made to institute a comparison between 
sister-ships built in the dockyards and 
private establishments, and there were 
documents in existence showing the 
results. 

Mr. CORRY differed from the hon. 
Member for Warrington (Mr. Rylands) 
as to the importance and feasibility of 
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protecting their commerce. What his 
noble Friend the Member for Chichester 
(Lord Henry Lennox) had spoken of on 
the occasion alluded to were vessels 
‘which could! neither fight nor run 
away.” He, on the contrary, advocated 
vessels which could both run away them- 
selves, if necessary, and could overtake 
and fight an enemy if they desired to do 
so. It was quite possible, he thought, 
that there might be extravagance at 
Portsmouth, seeing that economy and 
concentration of offices had been carried 
to such a point that effective supervision 
and control became an absolute impossi- 
bility. If the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Whalley) was really going to Aus- 
tralia in the Devastation, it’ would pro- 
bably be well for him to bear in mind 
the opinion of Sir William Fairbairn, 
‘that the ship would go under the seas as 
she could not go over them—in fact, 
that it would be a species of submarine 
navigation. He certainly advised the 
hon. Gentleman to bring waterproofs 
with him, and not to expect a dry 
assage. 

Mr. RODEN protested against the 
Government carrying on the business of 
manufacturers. The Government ought 
to repair their own ships; but they 
ought to build them by contract. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the difficulty 
was that the progress of science and 
discovery necessitated important altera- 
tions of design during the time that a 
ship was on the stocks; but as soon 
as a special type had been definitively 
settled, then it was possible to accept 
tenders. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £837,965, be 
ranted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of 
aval Stores for Building, Repairing, and Out- 
fitting the Fleet and Coast Guard, which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1872.” 


Mr. CORRY: The First Lord of the 
Admiralty had stated that last autumn 
the Vote for stores had been supple- 
mented by a grant of £150,000, not 
because the yards were devoid of stores, 
but to hasten the work on the breaking 
out of the war. I assert, on the con- 
trary, that they were then in a state of 
indecent nudity, and that it would have 
been impossible to meet the demand if 
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an armament had been decided on upon 
the breaking out of the Franco-Prussian 
War. The then existing {system was 
thus described to me by a person on 
whose knowledge and veracity I can 
rely— 

“The present system is from hand to mouth to 
the last degree. There is no kind of establishment, 
and no stores are to be asked for at the beginning 
of each quarter more than is just enough, includ- 
ing what is in hand, to Jast beyond the next de- 
mand in the succeeding quarter. This system 
must shortly render the yards quite unable to meet 
the demands which a heavy gale might create ir 
the Channel Fleet alone.” 

I am glad to find things are not so bad 
now. The war opened the eyes of the 
Admiralty to the necessity of some 
change, and when the quarterly demands 
were authorized to be raised so as to 
equal six months’ expenditure, an offi- 
cer said to me “‘we are now able to 
scrape along pretty well.” Of course, I 
cannot state the actual condition of the 
stores, but there is evidence of defi- 
ciency in many essential articles. An 
ample stock of hemp and cordage, sails, 
anchors, masts, used to be considered 
necessary to the equipment of a fleet. 
As to hemp, yarn, and cordage, I was 
not quite satisfied with the state of the 
store when I resigned office. The ave- 
rage annual expenditure of cordage is 
2,300 tons. I left 3,000 tons, or equal to 
15 months’ expenditure; and of hemp and 
yarn, 4,800 tons, equal to more than two 
years’ consumption. That these stocks 
have been most materially reduced is 
clear from information which has been 
laid before Parliament. The savings 
and deficiency accounts for 1869-70 
show that the advertisements for hemp 
amounted to only 1,400 tons, or 900 tons 
less than the expenditure, 2,300 tons; 
the Admiralty, of course, was living 
on stock as to difference. At Devon- 
port, I found rope was being made of 
yarn only four months old. Every sailor 
knows what that means. Well seasoned 
yarn is essential to the making of good 
and durable rope. The quantity of rope 
made per week was greatly in excess of 
yarn made, consequently the yarn was 
daily more and more improperly made up; 
and if the yarn does not keep pace with 
the rope, even bad rope must cease to be 
made. If war should break out, more 
particularly if we were involved in diffi- 
culty with the Baltic Powers, we should 
be obliged to purchase the raw material 
at extravagant rates, Sir James Graham 
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always attached the greatest importance 
to the maintenance of an ample stock of 
hemp and yarn. There is no doubt that 
the stock is at present insufficient, and 
the saving on outlay for stock is more 
than lost by the rapid depreciation of 
the articlemade. Then as to sails, there 
is evidence that no store is kept up, for 
the Megera, which was last in carrying 
out one of the new-fangled economies, 
was detained till new sails were got 
ready for the Blanche, Clio, and the 
Rosario, which were about to be paid off 
and re-commissioned in Australia. It was 
also stated to me that sails had to be 
specially provided for other ships which 
had been re-commissioned, whereas for- 
mally a reasonable stock was kept to 
meet such contingencies. Then, as to 
anchors, the Hercules parted a best bower 
at Spithead a few months ago. Rodgers’s 
are the best holding anchors, and are 
supplied as bower anchors to armour- 
clads. But Portsmouth could not supply 
a single bower anchor fit for a large 
armour-clad, and forty-eight hours were 
required to put a new stock on an old 
Admiralty anchor. That was the con- 


dition of our greatest yard a few 
months ago as to anchors. 


Then, as 
to masts; last year the Zrafalgar was 
commissioned at Portsmouth; but the 
yard had not the means of masting 
her. I think it was the foremast in 
which it was deficient. Application was 
then made to another yard, but it could 
not meet the demand, and at last one 
was found—I think at Sheerness—and 
was sent round to Portsmouth. I was 
informed by a naval officer that this year 
Portsmouth could not furnish paint for 
one of the large armour-clads, and that 
the officers had to subscribe to paint her 
out of their own pockets. Last year, 
to my knowledge, on a demand being 
made by a large ship for soap and 
tobacco, the victualling yard at Gosport 
could not supply those articles, and 
several days elapsed before they could 
be obtained. Soap is paid for by the 
men out of their own pockets, and it is 
a great hardship to them to be sup- 
plied with new soap which wastes away 
much more rapidly than what has been 
some time in store. I have also heard 
of various instances of improper sales 
of stores, which afterwards had to be 
re-placed. At two of the yards I heard 
of works being retarded for want of iron 
ballast; and Seely’s pigs, which once 
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made so much noise in the world, and 
were declared worth £6 per ton, were 
sold at 44s., and actually delivered by 
the Admiralty in the North of England 
for 50s. I have good reason to believe 
that 200 tons of copper were sold at 
Portsmouth to make out a good balance- 
sheet—and that afterwards there was 
found to be a deficiency, and copper had 
to be obtained to carry on the works, 
I believe, by breaking up a ship for the 
purpose. These are straws which show 
which way the wind blows. But I am 
happy to say that many beneficial changes 
have been made in consequence of our 
remarks last year. At that time the 
orders were to receive coals by bill of 
lading, without weighing, in the usual 
mercantile course. The result was that 
ships, well known in the trade for many 
years, suddenly developed a remakable 
capacity for stowage, and payments were 
made for coals which were never received; 
and labourers were paid for stacking, and 
brokers for purchasing, imaginary coals. 
This practice has been discontinued. 
There has been another reform in the 
old direction. The receiving officers, 
under the new system, were deprived of 
the power to reject inferior coal. I re- 
monstrated against this last year; and 
I am happy to say this rule has been 
rescinded, and a clause is now inserted 
in the contracts to the effect that coals 
rejected from being of inferior quality 
are to be replaced by good ones. Again, 
coals are now in a great measure bought 
by public advertisement, instead of the 
entire supply being left to the broker. 
Last year there was a transaction of a 
strictly commercial character, which I 
do not think is likely to be repeated. A 
Mr. Cornelius O’Leary, who is, I believe, 
a countryman of my own, and a very 
able man, was employed to put a mer- 
cantile value on the timber in the dock- 
yards, and report what was proper to 
sell and what to retain for use, and to 
put a price on the latter. After several 
months he sent in an excellent report, 
and charged £5,400 for his services. 
The Admiralty demurred to this, and 
he replied that he had charged on two 
valuations on a stock worth £800,000, 
and that his charge was only half what 
he was entitled to make. Only for his 
moderation £10,800 would have been 
charged. The matter was referred to arbi- 
tration, which decided in Mr. O’Leary’s 
favour, and the £5,400 had to be paid, 
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just £900 more than the annual pittance 
the country allows to the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. With respect to the 
question of the use of mixed coal in the 
Navy instead of Welsh, I wish to say a 
few words. It has been asserted that 
mixed coal is now generally approved 
in the service. I can positively state it 
is almost universally condemned. I 
know that good results have been ob- 
tained by careful manipulation in the 
dockyards. But this is practically im- 
possible on service. I have seen a letter 
from an officer either now or lately in 
command of an iron-clad, who says— 


“T cannot understand how the officials at the 
Admiralty can say that the captains and engineers 
are nearly unanimous in reporting favourably of 
the Admiralty mixture. I have never heard but 
one opinion expressed, and that is that the smoke 
is intolerable, and that the use of such coals would 
on many occasions be most dangerous, For in- 
stance, were the squadron to enter the Tagus 
with a moderate south-westerly wind, the smoke 
would effectually prevent the leading marks being 
seen, or the movements of the leading ships ob- 
served.” 


Trying experiments in a dockyard, where 
coals can be brought in a barrow from 
separate stacks of coal, and with a skilled 
stoker, is a 


“ widely different thing from the work on board 
ship, where one may have large quantities of 
North-country coal in the bunker you are working 
from, and, again, large quantities of Welsh in 
another, the coal being generally stowed below, 
so as to get it off the deck as quickly as possible. 
The stokers on board ship now-a-days are gene- 
rally an inexperienced lot.” 


Another officer writes— 


“ The smoke the ships make with half-and-half 

is very distressing, and could not be tolerated in 
war time. On many occasions, such as entering 
harbours with a squadron, much unnecessary risk 
is incurred. Steam may be raised with mixed 
coal with greater economy than with all Welsh, 
and smoke may be greatly diminished in volume ; 
but there is a vast difference between carrying 
out an experiment on shore, where everything 
can be properly arranged, and the rough work on 
board ships with such unskilled stokers as the 
service furnishes, where there can be no doubt 
that the Welsh coal is the sort to use with advan- 
tage.” 
I will only advert to one other statement, 
which appeared in Zhe Times several 
months ago relative to the departure of 
the squadron from Malta. It says— 


“Long after their departure, and when miles 
away, dense columns of black smoke might be 
seen issuing from their funnels. Of the false 
economy recently introduced into the Navy of 
using North-country coal I hear frequent and 
very general complaints. Naval officers are of 
opinion that the thick dark smoke which this 
fuel throws out in combustion, might, under certain 
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circum seriously interfere with effective 
signalling, and for this and other reasons should 
be discontinued.” 


The obstinacy of the Admiralty in per- 
severing in the use of this mixture is un- 
accountable. Before I sit down I hope I 
may be allowed to make a remark on a 
subject not strictly relevant to this Vote 
—I allude to Captain Scott’s inventions 
of training gear and iron gun-carriages, 
which have been universally adopted for 
the heaviest broadside guns. I trust 
Captain Scott’s claim to remuneration 
will be considered by the Admiralty in 
a spirit of becoming liberality. The 
award of £2,000 for his invention was 
a preposterous one, for he was more 
than that out of pocket, and the service 
he has rendered ought to be liberally 
rewarded. 

Mr. MACFIE wished to know what 
proportion of non-smoke-producing coal 
was now in store, for there ought to be 
some stock kept at each station, as smoke- 
producing coal was very injurious. It 
was said that it was very difficult to 
keep coals, as atmospheric influences de- 
teriorated them, and he suggested that 
Her Majesty’s Government should offer 
a premium for the best way of keeping 
them that could be devised. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he had had a 
Notice on the Paper to inquire into the 
matter nearly all the Session, and he 
hoped the Government would take it 
into their serious consideration. With 
regard to the question of mixing coal, 
there was no doubt that properly mixed 
coal could be burnt without producing 
much smoke; but the difficulty was to 
mix the coals properly, especially con- 
sidering the way in which the coal 
bunkers were arranged on board our 
men-of-war. 

Mr. WHALLEY suggested, as an im- 
provement upon the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Leith (Mr. Macfie), that 
the Government should offer a premium 
for the best description of smoke-con- 
suming furnace for the use of our ships. 
Great progress had been made in the art 
of consuming smoke, and he thought 
that the introduction of such furnaces 
would be of great value. 

Mr. GRAVES rose to move the re- 
duction of the Vote by the sum of 
£56,000, with a view to applying that 
amount to the building of light draughted 
vessels for coast and harbour defence. 
The hon. Member said, that during the 
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late war, the want of small vessels as an 
accompaniment of the Fleet of France 
exercised a great influence on the destiny 
of that country. Wehada Fleet not un- 
like the French Fleet—great in armour- 
clads and draught of water, but altogether 
deficient in small vessels. Now the Ameri- 
cans had an armour-clad building of the 
size of the Glatton, and as powerful, 
drawing only 20 feet of water, and it 
was worth considering whether their 
principle of construction was superior or 
not to ours. Our vessels for the protec- 
tion of our commerce on foreign sta- 
tions were generally of a very inferior 
class, and the honour and interests of 
the country required that this state 
of things should be altered. On the 
China station, for example, our ships 
were not equal in strength and power 
to those of Russia. A few years ago we 
had six or eight ships of the Amazon 
class, which were to have been the police 
of the sea; but, either from weakness or 
want of speed, or from some other im- 
perfection, they were found practically 
useless for police purposes. Then we 
had vessels constructed of the Znconstant 
class, but they were unsafe for sailing in 
narrow waters. His idea of a vessel for 


police purposes was one whose normal 
condition should be under canvas, but 
carrying sufficient coal to be able, when 
necessary, to steam at a speed equal if 
not superior to the speed of ordinary 


steam vessels. Such a vessel as that was 
the Alabama, and he did not see why we 
could not have some vessels of that class 
built for the service of thiscountry. The 
right hon. Gentleman would probable 
admit that we had not more vessels to 
protect British interests and commerce 
on distant stations than were absolutely 
necessary in time of peace; but surely 
we ought to make provision for those 
contingencies which might naturally be 
expected to occur. A point which he 
wished particularly to impress upon the 
Committee was, the necessity that existed 
of providing vessels of a light draught of 
water. We had very few vessels of that 
class, and the want of them had not been 
sufficiently appreciated by the Admi- 
ralty. Early in the Session he had 
brought forward a Motion having re- 
ferrence to the unprotected state of our 
principal commercial ports, and he hoped 
next Session to have an opportunity of 
taking the sense of the House upon it. 
Meanwhile the Defence Committee, com- 
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spony of some of the ablest members of 
oth branches of the profession, had, he 
was told, sent in their Report containing 
certain recommendations to the autho- 
rities, in which he believed as to Liver- 
pool they suggested that ten of these ves- 
sels of light draught should be stationed 
there for the defence of the port. If true, 
that was a strong justification of the view 
which he was putting forward. The 
Devastation class of vessel, he was dis- 
posed to believe, would answer both for 
purposes of offence and defence in cer- 
tain cases; but no vessel of her class 
could venture to cruise along a line of 
coast without a port under her lee, and 
on the east coast the only suitable inlet 
was in the Frith of Forth. It was in 
waters of this class that vessels of a light 
draught were calculated to play so admir- 
able a part. These vessels would not 
cost more than £10,000 or £12,000 each, 
and would carry a gun capable of 
piercing the side of any iron-clad in 
our own Navy save three, and except- 
ing also four iron-clads belonging to 
other Powers. Meanwhile, these boats, 
from their small size, light draught 
of water, and intimate knowledge of 
every channel possessed by their crews, 
would be practically unassailable by the 
vessels to which they would be opposed. 
Another consideration in favour of his 
proposal was that just at this moment 
great doubt existed as to the proper class 
of vessels to build. There was a general 
impression that in the contest between 
guns and plates, the advantage was on 
the side of the guns; but the matter was 
still very far from decided. Therefore, 
while it was still uncertain which was the 
best model of big ships to build, they 
might safely proceed with the building 
of light vessels, as to the advantage of 
which nobody had ever raised a question. 
By the forms of the House he was pre- 
vented from moving an addition to any 
Vote; all he could therefore do to raise 
the question was to propose that a 
particular Vote should be reduced by 
£56,000, the amount required for the 
purpose that he advocated. He very 
much regretted to have the appearance 
of thus delaying the completion of the 
Blonde, a vessel which we very much 
wanted to match the magnificent ships 
that he saw in America capable of going 
16 knots an hour. But he felt that the 
importance of possessing these light 
draughted vessels was paramount, and he 
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begged accordingly to move the reduc- 
tion of the Vote. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £781,965, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of 
Naval Stores for Building, Repairing, and Out- 
fitting the Fleet and Coast Guard, which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1872.”—(Mr. Graves.) 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool (Mr. Graves) would 
not, he hoped, feel it necessary to divide 
the Committee upon this Question. 
There had been already transferred from 
the construction of the larger to the 
smaller class of vessels, included in the 
present Estimate, a sum of £19,000, and 
a further charge was in contemplation at 
the end of the financial year, by which 
instead of building one-fourth of two 
sloops, at a cost of £20,000, it was pro- 
posed to devote this money to the build- 
ing of further gunboats. These two 
sums together would make about £40,000 
of the sum of £56,000 by which the hon. 
Member proposed that the Vote should 
be reduced. If these sloops were pro- 
ceeded with at once, they would only 
save three months, and the Government, 
upon reflection, had thought it better to 
proceed with the gunboats, and reserve 
to next year the question of the best 
class of large vessels to be built. The 
result of the arguments pressed upon 
the Admiralty in the present discussion 
was certainly instructive. One right 
hon. Gentleman wanted frigates that 
would command the seas; another hon. 
Member corvettes that would follow the 
enemy into shallow waters ; another hon. 
Member desired sloops that would be so 
many Alabamas ; while another desired 
the multiplication of gunboats. In fact, 
every class of vessels had its advocates 
in the House, and they all desired to see 
the ships they were interested in built at 
once. Others, again, insisted on the im- 
ee of increasing our stores of every 

ind, while, at the same time, it was im- 
perative that there should be no increase 
whatever in the Estimates. As to the 
ships which were produced, it was a 
curious feature of debates in the House 
of Commons that Englishmen not only 
insisted on knowing themselves, but 
that. everybody else should know, the 
defects and weak points of every ship 
they possessed. ‘Till that result had 
been attained, hon. Members appeared 
to think that they had not done their 
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duty. In estimating the strength of 
the British Navy it was necessary to 
take into account the strength of any 
combination likely to be formed against 
us. One hon. Gentleman had spoken 
of America and Russia. With a dis- 
tinguished naval officer who repre- 
sented this country at Washington he 
had gone carefully through the American 
Navy ship by ship, and he had seen 
some of the criticisms which were passed 
by Americans themselves upon the 
vessels of their own Fleet. One entire 
category of these was put down by 
Americans as only fit for river employ- 
ment. And as for their Monitors gene- 
rally, they did not suppose that they 
could cross the seas. Yet in every 
calculation put forward in the House 
of Commons for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the conduct of our Govern- 
ment, these Monitors were made to play 
an important part. The hon. Member 
for Liverpool had spoken of some Ame- 
rican ships which went 16 knots an hour ; 
but he believed there were several of 
those ships which had never repeated on 
actual service the performances which 
they made upon their trial trip. It was 
avery invidious task to say anything in 
depreciation of the Navies of other 
Powers; but how else could he explain 
the true position of this country or allay 
the alarm which a series of speeches in 
Parliament was likely to create? Take, 
for instance, the Russian Navy. The 
Russians, he thought, would not resent 
the statement, for they made it freely 
themselves, that their Navy was calcu- 
lated for defence only. But that was 
not the position of England. Our power 
to defend our own shores must largely 
depend upon our powers of offence, and 
on our capacity to destroy early in the 
war the fleets which might be brought 
against us, thus, at the same time, to 
protect ourcommerce. It would require 
a most extraordinary combination of 
Powers to make a descent with iron-clads 
upon our coasts. The hon. Member for 
Liverpool attached great importance to 
these gunboats, and so did he himself. 
But he did not think it would be wise to 
go on building 50 or 60 of these boats 
to the neglect of larger and more com- 
manding ships of war; and for this 
reason, that in case of need the gun- 
boats could be produced much more 
rapidly than ships fit to take their place 
Moreover, it would not 
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do to rely upon gunboats, unsupported 
by larger ships. With a view of ascer- 
taining upon what parts of the coast 
gunboats could operate with most ad- 
vantage, he proposed that a distin- 
guished naval officer should proceed 
to different parts of the country and 
make inquiries as to the draught of 
water and other details necessary to be 
studied in connection with the stationing 
and exercise of those vessels. With 
regard to the Committee of Designs, 
the object of their appointment was 
not so much to invent new classes of 
ships as to determine certain practical 
questions and to solve various: scientific 
problems as to stability and other mat- 
ters essential to be rightly understood in 
connection with shipbuilding. To the 
question of coal supply the attention of 
the Admiralty had been directed ; but as 
the experiments could not be looked upon 
as concluded, it would be premature for 
him to express any opinion beyond say- 
ing that there was no sufficient proof yet 
of any want of success of the new system. 
The question of smoke was of great im- 
portance; but so also was the command 
of different sources of supply rendering 
the service independent of a possible 
strike in Wales. It had been ascertained 
that the North-country coal kept better 
on distant stations; but all these matters 
must be considered together, and the 
question seemed to be one lessof principle 
than of degree. As to the experiments 
made, it was necessary to know a good 
deal about them, and how they had been 
conducted in all respects beforeit was pos- 
sible to accept the results as conclusive. 
On this head, a little incident had oc- 
curred to himself by which he was much 
struck at the time, and which he cer- 
tainly regarded as very instructive. He 
was going out in one of the gunboats to 
Spithead and the vessel was making an 
enormous quantity of smoke. This be- 
came a matter of conversation on board, 
when one of the officers happened to in- 
quire whether the smoke-consuming 
apparatus was working. It turned out 
that it had not been arranged; but when 
put in order, the smoke ceased as if by 
magic. It might be said that in war 
time the apparatus could not be de- 
pended upon, and that great nicety in 
stoking would become impossible, and 
that would be a perfectly fair observa- 
tion. Nevertheless, this little incident 
convinced him that in judging of results 
Ur. Goschen 
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everything depended upon the fairness 
and fulness with which the experiments 
had been conducted. The right hon. 


Estimates. 


Gentleman the Member for Tyrone (Mr. 


Corry) had called attention to a number 
of isolated cases in which the article 
wanted was not in store. Of course, it 
was difficult, with his recent knowledge 
of the Department, to explain off-hand 
the particular circumstances of each case, 
and the right hon. Gentleman had fairly 
said that he was historical in his com- 
ments. But he believed it would be 
found that the difficulty arose in nearly 
all these cases from the demand being 
for a special article, and not for stores of 
a general character. The Agincourt, for 
instance, was in want of plates of a de- 
seription no longer used in Her Majesty’s 
service, and which, therefore, required 
specially to be made for her. But there 
was no general deficiency of stock of all 
articles of ordinary consumption. The 
service had a supply for fully six months, 


| and to lay up special stores in large quan- 


tities would only be to provide stores cer- 
tain to be superseded in a very short time. 

Sir JOHN HAY, after the explana- 
tion which had just been given, appealed 


\to his hon. Friend the Member for Liver- 


pool (Mr. Graves) not to divide the Com- 
mittee. He thanked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty for the temperate and 
courteous speech which he had made 
upon this question. It was a great satis- 
faction to find a right hon. Gentleman— 
short as had been his experience—so 


fully alive to the wants of the Navy 


in this particular; and he augured from 
that circumstance a very considerable 
change for the better in the administra- 
tion of the Department, which, for the 
last two years, it had been his painful 
duty incessantly to oppose. He assured 
the right hon. Gentleman that whatever 
little support it was in his power to 
afford should be cordially given to aid 
in carrying out the views so candidly 
and freely explained to the House. 

Mr. 'Y recommended that 
the Admiralty should have recourse to 
private enterprise for assistance in their 
arrangements. ; 

Mr. RYLANDS contended the main 
argument of the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. Graves) did not at all justify 
the maintenance of large squadrons at @ 
distance. The former policy had, in fact, 
been already reversed to a considerable 
extent. . 
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Mr. MAGNIAC believed that it was 
impossible to realize in one ship the 
conditions prescribed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool (Mr. Graves), and with 
regard to the Alabama, said that her 
speed had been ridiculously over-esti- 
mated, and she was only a racehorse 
among cart horses. He rejoiced that 
the First Lord of the Admiralty recog- 
nized the necessity of increasing the 
number of vessels of light draught. He 
hoped his right hon. Friend would not 
be deterred from continuing experiments 
with mixed coal. It was one thing to 
have knowledge from coals burnt at the 
expense of another and to derive it from 
coals burnt at your own; and the result 
of his own experience was that neither 
with Welsh coal alone nor with New- 
castle coal alone could you achieve the 
same economical results that you could 
with mixed coals, and he believed it was 
quite possible to overcome the smoke 
difficulty. 

Mr. MACFIE said, he was glad to 
hear that the ports were to be visited by 
the Fleet, and he hoped that naval officers 
would be joined by military officers in 
order that conflicting views about the 
defence of the ports might to some ex- 
tent be reconciled. He thanked the Go- 
vernment, on the part of the commercial 
community, for the assurance just given 
with regard to light vessels. 

Mr. GRAVES said, he had been 
anxious to take the opinion of the Com- 
mittee rather on the matter of principle 
than amount; but after the satisfactory 
explanation of the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Admiralty he 
would withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(4.) £751,716, Steam Machinery, and 
Ships building by Contract. 

Mr. GRAVES called attention to 
figures showing the great economy of 
fuel effected by the introduction of com- 
pound engines, and expressed a strong 
opinion that in a very short time every 
engine in the Navy which was not upon 
that principle would be condemned. 

Mr. ANDERSON concurred in these 
remarks, and expressed his surprise that 
the Admiralty had been so tardy in 
adopting compound engines, to the ad- 
vantages of which he called attention 
two years ago, offering the Government 
every information, 
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Mr. GOSCHEN said, that all new 
vessels were being built with compound 


engines. 
Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £763,394, for New Works, Build- 
ings, Machinery, and Repairs. 

Mr. MAGUIRE complained that only 
£20,000 a-year was being spent on Cork 
Harbour, and that at the present rate of 
progress it would take 20 years to com- 
plete it, and he made the complaint on 
Imperial grounds, because the harbour 
would be so useful for the examination 
of ships’ bottoms, and the more so be- 
cause iron fouled so much sooner than 
copper. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would order more men to be em- 
ployed upon the works. 

Mr. CAWLEY agreed that it was 
false economy to distribute over a num- 
ber of years works which had been de- 
termined upon and which could be 
carried out rapidly, particularly when 
there was no financial difficulty in 
spreading the cost of them over any 
length of time. He wished to draw at- 
tention to the increased cost of works at 
Chatham Dockyard, which he believed 
was due in a large measure to the em- 
ployment of convict labour, because an 
analysis of Returns which had been 
published, and of supplementary Re- 
turns which had been laid on the Table, 
showed that there was an enormous in- 
crease in the cost of works that had been 
executed by convict labour. He should 
have been disposed to move the reduc- 
tion of the Vote if there had been any 
chance of a full and fair discussion. 
Since he called attention to the subject 
last year, his action had been fully justi- 
fied by the further information he had 
received; and early next Session he 
should move for a Committee to inquire 
into it. It seemed extremely doubtful 
whether the authorities possessed the 
information necessary to enable them to 
form a correct estimate of the actual 
value of convict labour. He did not 
object to the employment of convicts on 
public works when they could be em- 
ployed to advantage; but great care 
ought to be taken in regard to what 
works they. were employed on. The 
original Estimate for the public works at 
Chatham went back to 1861. The ex- 
pense of the proposed works was then 
estimated to cost £943,000. It wasthen 
assumed that these works would be com- 
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pleted by convict labour. In 1864, how- 
ever, another Select Committee was ap- 
pointed. It was then proposed that a 
certain portion of the works should be 
executed by contract ; and much impor- 
tance was attached to the question of 
time. It was stated in the evidence 
given before the Committee relating to 
the works at Portland, that the antici- 
pated saving by the adoption of convict 
labour had been swallowed up by the 
cost of superintendence. The Kstimate 
for these works was £1,250,000, which 
proceeded on the understanding that 
convict labour should be employed. He 
thought that some explanation ought to 
have been given on this question. It 
was said that part of the foundations 
had given way, and that it was thought 
advisable that the plans should be 
altered. The cost had been as nearly as 
possible double the amount anticipated. 
‘When these contracts were made it was 
understood that copies of them were to 
be laid upon the Table. He did not 
think that these contracts were contem- 
plated by the Committees which con- 
sidered these questions. This could not 
be a contract respecting which it was 
anticipated that it should be completed 
within the year. He held that for the 
future not only the names of contractors, 
but the amount of the tenders, should 
be laid before the House. He could not 
move the Resolution of which he had 
given Notice, which was— 
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“ To call attention to the Papers and Returns 
presented to this House, relating to the exten- 
sion of Chatham Dockyard and works in con- 
nection therewith, and to move, That it is not 
expedient to proceed with the execution of the 
proposed ‘ Fitting-out Basin and Locks’ by con- 
vict labour until more accurate information is 
obtained as to the comparative cost and advan- 
tage of that mode of executing the work, as com- 
pared with the execution by contract, regard being 
had to the time within which it is important for 
the public service that such works should be com- 
pleted, and further that the erection of the large 
factory to cover, according to the plan recom- 
mended by an official communication in a Report 
dated 26th August 1869, an area of not less than 
47,000 square yards, ought not to be commenced 
until a complete estimate of the cost of such 
factory, and of the machinery requisite for its 
occupation, shall have been submitted to and 
sanctioned by this House,” 


But his object was to protest that the 
House should not be committed to ex- 
penditure for that enormous building 
until full Estimates and details were laid 
before it. 


Mr. Cawley 
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Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that the 
Admiralty was fully alive to the impor- 
tance of the works at Cork; but the 
hon. Member (Mr. Maguire) would re- 
collect that when the works at Cork 
were contemplated it was intended to 
apply convict labour. The number of 
convicts, however, in Ireland was so 
limited, that use had to be made of hired 
labour. The works at Chatham were 
very much more important, and it was 
desirable that they should be completed 
before the works at Cork. Fortunately 
the works at Chatham were now approach- 
ing completion, and when they were com- 
pleted the Admiralty would give the works 
at Cork due consideration. As to the pro- 
posed works nothing would be done until 
the sense of the House was taken on 
the matter. As to the question of con- 
vict labour generally it had to be ad- 
mitted that the Estimates had been very 
greatly overstated ; there had been some 
saving, and on a comparison of the value 
of the works actually completed by the 
convicts with the works according to the 
schedule of prices, the saving on the 
actual work done was about £100,000. 
Looking to the fact that a large number 
of convicts were now employed, and that 
if their labour were discontinued they 
must be sent elsewhere, it was not sur- 
prising that the Government adhered to 
the employment of convict labour. The 
dredging of the entrance of the dock 
was now in course of progress, at all 
events a Vote would be taken for its 
further completion during the next year. 


Vote agreed to. 


(6.) £829,238, Half-pay and Reserved 
and Retired Pay. 

(7.) £17,600, Supplementary sum for 
New Works, &c. (Purchase of Land at 
Port Said for Depot). 

(8.) £16,000, Supplementary sum for 
Miscellaneous Services (Torpedo Experi- 
ments). 


(9.) £78,969, to complete the sum for 
the British Museum. 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE said, the 
Hebrew catalogue was now completed; 
and progress was being made with the 
Chinese and Japanese catalogues. The 
opening of the Museum during the sum- 
mer months from 6 to 8 o’clock answered 
very well last year, and this year also 
was attracting an increased number of 
visitors. A Vote of £4,000 taken for 
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the transfer of the Natural History col- 
lection to South Kensington would, it 
was hoped, enable the public at no dis- 
tant time to see the other contents of the 
Museum to much greater advantage. 
The right hon. Gentleman observed that 
there had lately passed away from among 
them a gentleman whose name was well 
known in connection with science and 
literature, and he thought it was right 
on that occasion to make some allusion 
to the loss which had been sustained ; he 
alluded to the late Mr. Grote. Of his 
literary reputation it was unnecessary to 
speak; but his zealous, loyal, faithful 
service to the British Museum could only 
be properly appreciated by those who 
had witnessed it. No man had ever dis- 
charged duties, without ostenation, in a 
more careful, diligent manner than Mr. 
Grote. 


Vote agreed to. 


(10.) £140,867, Greenwich Hospital 
and School. 

(11.) £3,050, to complete the sum for 
the Wellington Monument. 

(12.) £30,000, to complete the sum 
for the erection of Natural History 
Museum. 


(18.) £208,179, to complete the sum 
for Consular Establishments Abroad, &c. 


Mr. RYLANDS said, it was with very 
great reluctance that he allowed this 
Vote to be taken in the actual condition of 
the House. He suggested that further 
reductions in this Vote were possible; that 
the expenditure in the Chinese consular 
ports ought to be more clearly distin- 
guished; and asked whether there was 
not reason to believe that some fees had 
been irregularly taken at Shanghai. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, that there 
was a reduction this year of £7,000 upon 
this Vote, making, with the reductions 
effected last year, nearly £14,000 alto- 
gether. He was afraid that extra fees 
had been charged at Shanghai; but the 
matter was being inquired into. 

Vote agreed to. 


(14.) £51,564, to complete the sum 
for payments in aid of Colonial Local 
Revenue for Governors, &c. 

(15.) £3,018, to complete the sum for 
the Orange River Territory and Saint 

elena. 

(16.) £1,330, to complete the sum for 

ixed Commissions for Suppression of 
Slave Trade. 
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(17.) £700, to complete the sum for 
Expenses under the Coolie Emigration 
Convention. 


(18.) £7,600, to complete the sum for 
the Treasury Chest. 

(19.) £1,327, Supplementary sum for 
Royal Parks and Pleasure Grounds. 

(20.) £20,000, Supplementary sum for 
Harbours, &c. under the Board of Trade. 

(21.) £1,700, Supplementary sum for 
Embassy Houses Abroad. 

(22.) £6,200, Supplementary sum for 
Embassy Houses, Constantinople, China, 
Japan, and Tehran. 

(23.) £2,320, Building for University 
of London. 

(24.) £98,299, New Courts of Justice 
and Offices. 

(25.) £7,000, Anstruther Harbour. 

(26.) £700,000, Exchequer Bonds. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day ; 
Committee to sit again upon Monday. 


Nouse adjourned at a quarter after 
Six o’clock, till Monday. 


ween ey 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 14th August, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Buis—First Reading— 
Elementary Education Act (1870) Amendment * 
(315); Local Government (Ireland) * (316) ; 
Turnpike Acts Continuance, &ec. * (317). 

Second Reading—Merchant Shipping Acts Amend- 
ment * (310). 

Third Reading— Reductions ex capite lecti Aboli- 
tion* (292); Beerhouses (Ireland)* (306) ; 
County Boundaries (Ireland) * (307), and passed. 

Royal Assent—Prince Arthur’s Annuity [34 & 35 
Vict. c, 64]; Juries (Ireland) [34 & 35 Vict. 
ce. 65] ; Glasgow Boundary [34 & 35 Vict. c. 68] ; 
Private Chapels [34 & 35 Vict. c. 66]; Muni- 
cipal Corporation Act Amendment [34 & 35 
Vict. c. 67]; Metropolitan Tramways Provi- 
sional Orders Suspension [34 & 35 Vict. c. 69]; 
Local Government Board [34 & 35 Vict.c. 7 
Public Libraries Act (1855) Amendment [34 & 
35 Vict. c. 71]; Judgments (Ireland) [34 & 35 
Vict. c. 72]; Clerk of the Peace (County Pala- 
tine of Lancaster) [34 & 35 Vict. c. 73]; Bills 
of Exchange and Promissory Notes [34 & 35 
Vict, ce. 74]; Telegraph (Money) [34 & 35 
Vict. c. 75]; Summary Jurisdiction, &e. (Ire- 
land) [34 & 35 Vict. c. 76]; Norwich Voters 
Disfranchisement [34 & 35 Vict. c. 77]; Rail- 
way Regulation Amendment [34 & 35 Vict. 
e. 78]; Sewage Utilization Supplemental [34 & 
35 Vict. ec. elxxxviii]; Local Government Sup- 
plemental (No, 4) [34 & 35 Vict. c. elxxxvii] ; 
Tramways Provisional Orders Confirmation 
[34 & 35 Vict. c. elxxxix]. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Ordered, That for the remainder of 
the Session the Bill or Bills which are 
entered for consideration on the Minutes 
of the day shall have the same prece- 
dence which Bills have on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays.—( Zhe Earl Granville.) 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT—LON- 
DON SCHOOL BUILDINGS.—QUESTIONS. 


Tue Eart oz SHAFTESBURY asked 
the Lord Privy Seal, At what time it was 
probable that any schools to be erected 
by the London School Board would be 
ready for the reception of children? His 
reason for making this inquiry was that 
the operation of the School Board would 
gradually, if not immediately, displace 
the various ragged schools which, sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, had 
hitherto taken charge of a large propor- 
tion of the poorest class of the popula- 
tion, and that until the new schools were 
ready a large number of ragged children 
would be turned upon the streets with- 
out any care, as they were before ragged 
schools were established. He had all 
along foreseen that the contributors to 
the latter—generally very poor persons— 
would not be prepared to pay the school 
rate, and make their voluntary contri- 
butions as well; and in a great many 
instances—the School Board having 
already begun to levy the rate—this had 
already happened; so that in a short 
time several hundred children in the 
Metropolis would be turned into the 
streets. He was anxious, therefore, to 
know what prospect there was of some 
of the new schools being opened at an 
early period, so that an appeal might be 
made to secure funds for the carrying on 
of the ragged schools in the meantime. 
With regard to the persons employed 
by the School Board to pick up children 
who ought to be at school, the move- 
ment was intrinsically a very good one ; 
but a great deal of discrimination ought 
to be exercised in carrying it out. Many 
of the lads brought before the magis- 
trates and sent to industrial schools 
might, if left alone, be able to earn their 
own livelihood, and in many cases their 
parents were, he was sure, able to sup- 
port them. Now, if every lad found in 
the streets were to be deemed a vagrant, 
to be taken before a magistrate, sent to 
an industrial school, and maintained at 
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the public expense, before long large 
numbers of the people would be pauper- 
ized. "Within the last two days he had 
met with an instance of this danger. A 
very decent woman had told him that 
she and her neighbours did everything 
they could to keep their children at 
home, and that they got nothing what- 
ever from the State; whereas if other 
persons sent their children into the 
streets those children, on begging for a 
penny, or offering matches for sale, were 
seized by a constable, taken before a 
magistrate, and boarded, lodged, and 
clothed at the public expense. This 
state of things was becoming serious, 
and unless great care and discrimination 
were exercised by the officers in the dis- 
charge of this important duty, there 
would be a tendency on the part of a 
large mass of the poorer population to 
resort to every device to have their chil- 
dren thus provided for by the State. 

Viscount HALIFAX said, he entirely 
agreed with the observations of the noble 
Earl; and would add his own expression 
of opinion that the magistrates should 
exercise their power with the greatest 
possible discrimination, for it would be 
monstrous to saddle upon the public 
children whose parents were able to 
maintain them. With regard to the 
noble Earl’s Question, he could give no 
precise information as to the time when 
the new schools would be ready. The 
Board had sent in proposals to the Edu- 
cation Department for building about 
20 schools in London, and they had also 
taken steps to obtain a loan from the 
Public Works Commissioners for the 
purpose of erecting them. He hoped 
that until they were ready the existing 
schools would continue to be supported 
by philanthropic persons. 

THe Eart or HARROWBY asked, 
whether he had rightly understood the 
answer given him on Friday evening 
that certificated teachers 35 years of age 
and of 10 years’ standing, who within 
three years from the passing of the 
Education Bill were well reported of by 
the Inspector, would be regarded as 
certificated teachers, and would continue 
to enjoy this privilege ? 

Viscount HALIFAX said, the noble 
Earl’s interpretation of the answer given 
on Friday evening was quite correct. 
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ARMY—CAMPAIGN MANCEUVRES IN 
THE AUTUMN. 
ADDRESS FOR A COMMISSION. 


Lorp CAMPBELL moved, that the 
following paragaphs of Her Hajesty’s 
most gracious Speech be read :— 

“The lessons of military experience afforded 
by the present war have been numerous and im- 
portant. 

“The time appears appropriate for turning 
such lessons to account by efforts more decisive 
than heretofore at practical improv ig 
Agreed to; and the said paragraphs ac- 
cordingly read by the clerk. 

Lorp CAMPBELL then moved— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying Her to appoint a Commission to 
inquire into the causes which have prevented the 
contemplated assembly of troops for exercise in 
Berkshire ; and further to lay before Her Majesty 
such changes as appear calculated to guard against 
similar results; and to raise the regular and re 
served forces of the Crown to that standard of 
efficiency which the lessons of the late war sug- 
gest, and which the gracious speech from the 
Throne has recommended.” 

The noble Lord said :—Having preserved 
an unbroken silence since in May last 
I called the attention of the House to 
the proceedings of the Conference on the 
Black Sea, I may gain some credit in 
remarking that no motive less cogent 
than a sense of public duty would in- 
duce me now to trespass on your Lord- 
ships. At this time, according to fixed 
laws which cannot be escaped, political 
stagnation is inevitable. Everyone shares, 
and no one can desire to encounter it. At 
least, nothing would induce me to attend 
this House to-night but the conviction 
that a certain line ought to be taken in| 
the autumn which has not any chance! 
of being pursued, unless it is urged in| 
Parliament, before the Session closes. | 
The noble Lord the Under Secretary) 
of State for War (Lord Northbrook) 
may be relieved to learn that, in ad- 
vocating the Commission I propose, it! 
is not my intention to dilate on what! 
has taken place in reference to the ma-' 
neuvres of the autumn. He has heard 
enough already on that subject. It has 
been well explained by a noble Lord 
(Lord Overstone) in this House, and by 
an hon. and gallant Member (Colonel 
Anson)—if the public journals may be, 
relied on—in the other. I might corro- 
borate their view by a letter which I 
have here from a distinguished officer 
about it; but I shall pass as quickly 
as I can to what is more important. The 
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true conclusion seems to be, that while 
the first plan would have afforded some 
experience in strategy, the second will 
involve none beyond the range of tactics. 
The pretexts given for the change are 
most unsatisfactory. They led to an 
animated controversy between the noble 
Lord (Lord Overstone) and the noble 
Lord the Under Secretary for War (Lord 
Northbrook), as to facts in which the 
Under Secretary challenged the noble 
Lord with much warmth to prove his 
allegations. But without the first part 
of the inquiry I propose, the challenge 
cannot be accepted. So far the noble 
Lord the Under Secretary has called 
himself for the inquiry, and it is scarcely 
necessary to defend it. But if a Com- 
mission ascertains causes of what is 
termed the breakdown in Berkshire, 
the public who feel acutely on that 
matter would be little satisfied unless 
means were pointed out to guard against 
a similar occurrence. And you can hardly 
go so far as that without touching on 
the wider field of the general arrange- 
ments which are necessary to reach the 
degree of strength exacted by the history 
of the war, and recommended by the 
language of Her Majesty. Since, how- 
ever, my noble Friend the Under Secre- 
tary may not agree in this connection, 
or may think that everything has been 
done which ought to be, I shall take the 
very shortest method to convince the 
House that the latter part of the inquiry 
is essential. It will only be requisite to 
glance at the design the country formed 
a year ago and to advert to the condi- 
tion of this moment. 

My Lords, it is requisite to glance at 
what took place a year ago. A remark- 
able succession of vicissitudes and pas- 
sions has, unfortunately, hidden it. Until 
the beginning of the war—effaced by all 
the party struggles which have followed 
—is vividly recalled and steadily re- 
tained under the judgment, we cannot 
see whether its lessons have been exe- 
cuted, or, on the contrary, neglected. 
No sooner had the war begun than it 
was felt that Belgium was endangered. 
The engagement to defend it was as 
clear as the means of acting on it were 
invisible. Society was hurried and dis- 
tracted. Recruiting serjeants, who had 
not been seen for years, were prowling 
about Westminster. Worlds would have 
been given to recover the 20,000 men 
who had been recently disbanded. Some 
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proposed that the camp at Aldershot 
should be transferred to Brussels. With 
each of the belligerents a hurried treaty 
was negotiated. The universal vow was, 
that if the moment of despondency 
passed over; Great Britain should never 
be again so unprepared for defence at 
home or action on the Continent. As 
the war advanced, the resolution of the 
country became firmer and more serious. 
The hardships and the horrors of inva- 
sion, together with the idle hope of with- 
standing it by troops of little discipline 
—raw levies—were brought home to 
our people in a manner in which they 
had not formerly been realized. Lord 
Elcho, with a public spirit which rose 
superior to grief, and other qualified 
advisers, offered practical conclusions, 
which were listened to. In the middle 
of the autumn the Treaty of 1856 was 
menaced at St. Petersburg, and it was 
soon apparent that the Government were 
wholly powerless to vindicate it. The 
country called out for new resources 
against indignity and danger. The re- 
vival of compulsion for the Militia by 
some was favourably viewed, by some 
was eagerly demanded. That we should 
have 100,000 men at our disposal for 
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any service which required them seemed 
to be the lowest aspiration of those who 
did not aim at meddling policy abroad, 


but who resolved. that Great Britain 
should not again be thrown into the 
phase of self-reproaching fear and con- 
scious weakness she had gone through. 
The current of opinion I refer to, after 
sweeping periodicals and public men 
into its vortex, mounted to the Throne, 
and framed a language in accordance 
with its dictates. Without another word 
upon that subject, I pass to the condition 
of the moment. Is it that which, in so 
many channels, and by so many forms 
of utterance, the country was demand- 
ing? To ascertain it, we must look nu- 
merically to the efficient forces which 
exist. A military man who served at 
the Horse Guards, and afterwards at 
Aldershot, enabled me to do so. Ac- 
cording to the calculation he arrived at 
by a study of the Estimates, the rank 
and file in England of all arms is 
75,761. If it were required to place this 
force in line before an enemy one-third 
would have to be deducted, because our 
numbers are founded upon rations, and 
not on bayonets and sabres. The force 
available for fighting might be 50,500. 


Lord Campbell 
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Admitting fora moment that this force 
sufficed to meet whatever was opposed 
to it—a rather bold hypothesis—ad- 
mitting that if driven back the Militia 
and the Volunteers would be equal to 
replacing them—a hope which is not 
prevalent with judges of efficiency— 
what contingent would be left for any 
foreign service which required it? It 
has been shown, to say the least, that 
there is no facility for moving 30,000 
men a distance of 40 miles. The noto- 
rious deficiencies of the Volunteer force 
are utterly unremedied. The competi- 
tion of the Line and the Militia for re- 
cruits is left in active operation. But, 
then, my noble Friend the Under Secre- 
tary may say that purchase is abolished, 
and thus a fund of military strength 
been opened in the country. My Lords, 
that now familiar dogma originated 
wholly with the War Office. No Com- 
mission has suggested, few soldiers have 
adopted it. It depends upon the itera- 
tion which the Secretary of State for 
War and my noble Friend have prodi- 
gally given it. It has never yet been 
shown that a man, a horse, a gun will be 
called into exertion by a measure which 
absorbs the price of many batteries and 
regiments. I will not touch upon old 
ground ; but one consideration not yet re- 
ferred to in debate appears to me to be at 
least a bar to the reception of this dogma. 
With educated and impartial minds it 
might suffice to overturn it. At the end 
of the war before the Peace: of Amiens, 
and the beginning of the war after it, 
the minds of the first men—Mr. Pitt, 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Windham— 
were concentrated upon national de- 
fence ; not by rumours and ideas, or wars 
in which Great Britain was a neutral, 
but by the sight of an embodied Army, 
20 miles from our coast, preparing to 
descend upon it. Harmonious junction 
of the forces—for Regulars, Militia, and 
Volunteers at that time co-existed—was 
an object and an idol. Governments 
were overthrown; Leaders were com- 
pared ; the strength of parties was de- 
termined upon questions of this charac- 
ter. To give a great co-operating power 
to the forces was ten times more impor- 
tant then than it isnow. If the removal 
of the purchase system was the secret of 
then effecting it, would it have escaped 
the men whom I referto? Their country 
trembled for existence; their fame de- 
pended on preserving it. When, in 
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1804, Mr. Pitt, on his return to power, 
brought forward the Additional Defence 
Bill, prepared with all the military 
knowledge which the age could furnish, 
it never once occurred to him that an 
avenue of strength would open if only pur- 
chase was removed. It would have been 
easy to abolish it. Compensation would 
not have been stinted. When, in 1805, 
Mr. Sheridan, with all the Opposition of 
the day, moved for a repeal of that Act, 
he never once suggested the alternative 
to which such magic power is imputed 
at this moment. When, after the death 
of Mr. Pitt, a greater master of the 
subject, Mr. Windham, as the organ of 
a Government, introduced a scheme and 
lashed the errors of his predecessors 
with a masterly analysis, he never 
thought of indicating purchase as their 
stumbling block, or urging its removal 
as the mine of strength which had not 
been explored. If genius watching day 
and night upon these topics, impelled by 
rivalry and kindled by emergency, could 
never see a practical expedient of de- 
fence in such a measure, one of two 
things is clear, that the War Office has 
been deceived —of course they cannot 
be deceivers—or that the statesmen of 


that time were signally and utterly inca- 


pable. My Lords, the shortest mode of 
ascertaining what is really felt as to the 
condition of the moment would be found 
in glancing at this question. If we were 
suddenly transported to the circum- 
stances of last year—if Belgium was an 
object of solicitude, if Europe teemed 
with elements of conflict, if masses were 
arrayed with nothing but the Rhine to 
separate them, if fleets equipped for 
war were visible from Dover— should 
we enjoy the firmness and tranquillity 
which then were lamentably wanting ? 
Should we not observe every feature of 
the time which I endeavoured to recall 
to the impression of your Lordships ? 
The country has not reached that object 
of which the Royal Speech acknow- 
ledged the necessity. Some new agency 
is requisite. We are not justified in 
leaning with blind credulity on one of 
which the operation has been seen to be 
entirely inadequate. What are you to 
do? Can you supersede the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury? We have not reached the age 
of perpetual dictators, but we have come 
to that of irremoveable Prime Ministers. 
Are you to have another Secretary of 
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State for War, abounding in the mili- 
tary knowledge in which the estimable 
holder of the office has frequently pro- 
claimed his deficiency? But if the First 
Lord of the Treasury desires little to be 
done, he cannot be expected to renounce 
a practised instrument of doing it. 
Inquiry by Commission, with the germ 
of action it contains, has thus become 
the only refuge of the county. 

My Lords, the precedent of 1860 would 
go far to vindicate the wisdom and pro- 
priety of acting in this manner. Lord 
Palmerston may be considered as its 
author. I merely ask the House to 
urge upon the Government the course 
which, after the War of 1859, Lord 
Palmerston initiated. A Commission on 
National Defence was issued at that pe- 
riod. It has created various improve- 
ments; their scope would have been 
wider, had not its attention been directed 
chiefly to the point of fortifying arsenals. 
The great lesson the Commission aimed 
at teaching was that Great Britain ought 
not in any manner to rely upon its naval 
power for security. But it is more im- 
portant to remark that the War of 1859 
was not so good a reason for an inquiry 
of this character as the war which has 
so lately agitated Europe. The War of 
1859 did something to assuage in France 
the wish for military enterprize. It left 
Austria more disposed to common action 
with this country than she had been. It 
added to the fame and largely widened 
the dominions of a Sovereign whose arms 
had nobly sustained our own in the 
Crimea. The war which has just finished 
leaves behind an overwhelming Power, 
by which Holland may at any moment 
be endangered. It has re-kindled at 
St. Petersburg fires which seemed to 
have burnt out. It has deprived France 
of valuable provinces, for which Belgian 
territory seems to be the only compensa- 
tion. But when the Commission of 1860 
was sent out, it had not been proved by 
the hard-bought experience of unfortu- 
nate divisions, intricate debates, of clauses 
buried, of Prerogative exhumed, that 
the Executive was demonstrably wanting 
in the power it might furnish. Two ob- 
jections only can be started. One is a 
miserable fallacy occasionally uttered by 
official men, when an inquiry is depre- 
cated; but which I do not think the 
noble Lord the Under Secretary will 
resort to. It is that a Commission super- 
sedes the functions of a Government; as 
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if a Commission had any power. beyond 
that of recommending, as if it could 
destroy free agency in those who have 
appointed it. Were such.a view ad- 
missible, it is clear that legislation ought 
never to be preceded by inquiry and 
evidence at the hands of such a body. 
And yet, if any great truth in our 
domestic history since 1832 is brought 
home to the observer, it is that the 
happiest examples of legislation have 
been founded on this basis, while the 
most unfortunate have wanted it. But 
that it is necessary to spare the patience 
of the House it would be easy to illus- 
trate that position. As light and dark- 
ness differ in themselves, they naturally 
differ in their offspring. But if other 
Governments at former times have been 
too servile to Commissions, the present 
Government in this very year have had 
the spirit to defy them. The Commis- 
sion of 1857 distinctly recommended pur- 
chase beneath the rank of a lieutenant 
colonel as an essential institution to faci- 
litate retirement. The Government have 
put an end to it without an Act of Parlia- 
ment. If they know how to trample by 
a Royal Warrant on the judgment of 
Commissioners, a superstitious venera- 
tion of such oracles is not the error they 
incline to. But what is the advantage 
some may urge of a Commission, if it 
does not bind the Government with cer- 
tainty? Itis that in the very probable 
event of sound and economical conclu- 
sions being arrived at, they cannot be 
eventually resisted. From the action of 
a free Press, from the shock of many 
minds against each other, from the 
intercourse of clubs, of railways, and of 
market places, in this country, truth, 
when once attained, is a perpetual in- 
heritance. Some Government is certain 
to adopt it. Over the surge of faction, 
and through the quagmire of Depart- 
ments, it knows how to force its way 
into majorities and laws. Besides that, 
the public mind has been distracted upon 
military subjects, and will seize with 
gratitude whatever lessons have the 
double force of reason and authority. 
The people out-of-doors are unable to 
decide between Lord Elcho, General 
Russell, Sir Lintorn Simmons, and Lord 
Sandhurst. Let anyone imagine for a 
moment that a Commission had sat dur- 
ing the last autumn to concentrate the 
minds which neutralized and darkened 
one another. In that case would all 
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the labour of establishing security and 
of increasing power still remain to be 
accomplished ? 

My Lords, the only set of men who 
fairly might object to this proposal are 
the reasoners who, differing from the 
Report of 1860, have perfect confidence 
in the protection given by the naval 
power of the country, and who refuse to 
go along with the desire which charac- 
terized the autumn of last year. Ad- 
mitting they are not in error about the 
naval power, they overlook this great 
consideration. Military weakness and 
diplomatic strength can scarcely be 
united. Since 1859, the Foreign Office 
would not be generally viewed as more 
deficient in capacity than at any other 
times, excepting those of Mr. Canning 
and Lord Palmerston. But nearly every 
international transaction has had a cer- 
tain stamp which cannot be considered 
that of dignity upon it. We were not 
able to fulfil our obligations towards 
Portugal when hostile ships were seen 
moving on the Tagus. Schleswig was torn 
away from Denmark in spite of guaran- 
tees which could not be disputed. The 
efforts of the country on the Polish 
question were illusory. Within the pre- 
sent year the great result of the Crimean 
War has disappeared, and public law 
itself been flung into the holocaust of 
Washington. If there is no degeneracy 
in the Foreign Office, how can such a 
tendency arise? It may arise from the 
consciousness of a want teo obvious to 
define, but which imparts a tremor to 
the arm of those who guide negotiations. 
No doubt that tremor is well founded. 
That it may cease to be so; that it may 
not continue to exist; that it may be 
exchanged for the tenacity and coolness 
which lead at once to the advantage of 
the world and to the honour of Great 
Britain, further action is required to 
improve our military system. It is not, 
however, on this ground alone that I 
submit the Motion to your Lordships. 

Eart DE LA WARR thought the 
noble Lord (Lord Campbell) had drawn 
largely on his imagination to find reasons 
for the Motion he had submitted to the 
House. He would not follow him over 
the wide range of topics he had brought 
forward, but would content himself with 
pointing out that the inquiry which he 
wished to refer to a Commission was the 
duty of the War Department. As tothe 
Motion itself—mancuvres on a smaller 
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scale had been substituted for those 
originally designed, because the War 
Office could not secure sufficient control 
of local transport resources, except at a 
cost out of all proportion to the object in 
view. Much time and trouble would 
certainly have been saved had this fact 
been discovered before the mancuvres 
were announced; but the Opposition 
would then have lost an opportunity of 
attacking the Government. He believed 
the accommodation furnished by the 
Control department would be much 
more luxurious than was desirable, and 
that great advantage would accrue from 
the troops being inured to the rough 
experiences of actual warfare by being 
sent into the field without tents and with 
several days’ provisions in their knap- 
sacks. Under these circumstances he 
could not but think the Government had 
acted wisely in modifying their plans and 
trying the experiment upon a smaller 
scale. The popularity which it was de- 
sirable that the manoeuvres should ac- 
quire among all classes would have been 
endangered by any violent measures for 
getting transports and supplies, and the 
modified scheme would test the efficiency 
of the various Departments as well as to 
give the troops valuable training. 

Lorp TRURO regretted the opposition 
and difficulty which had been offered to 
the Government in grappling with the 
question of military organization, and 
thought they deserved great credit for 
originating manoeuvres in the field, which 
he hoped would become an annual affair. 
The modification of the original scheme 
was unfortunate, though he did not at- 
tribute it to inefficiency of the Control 
department, and he deplored the reso- 
lution to break up the force into three 
bodies instead of two. The manceuvres 
would, however, give valuable instruc- 
tion, not only to the men, but to the 
general officers, who, owing to inex- 
perience and to the smallness of our Army, 
fell into mistakes on field-days which 
would be disastrous in real warfare. He 
had himself, as a Volunteer, observed 
such mistakes, and officers of distinction 
had commented upon them. The Volun- 
teer public, he feared, did not fully ap- 
preciate the consequences of these cam- 
paigns. It was absurd to suppose that 
men of the position and habits of our 
Volunteers could endure such hardships 
as were suffered by the Germans—such 
a sudden transition from a life of luxury 
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to the privations and exposure of a cam- 
paign—without loss of life. Ifa return 
of the number of deaths accruing from 
exposure on wet days were produced, it 
would excite no little surprise. He had 
lost three or four men in his battalion, 
and, of course, inferred that other bat- 
talions had suffered in the same propor- 
tion. It was necessary, therefore, that 
the Government should show much con- 
sideration for the Volunteers with regard 
to the season and to equipment. As to 
the proposed Commission, the respon- 
sibility of preparing measures obviously 
rested with the War Office, and it was 
not for Commissioners to point out to Mr. 
Cardwell what his duty was. 

THE Marquess or HERTFORD said, 
that as a Question had been already 
asked and answered with reference to 
the abandonment of the originally-pro- 
posed plan of a camp of manceuvres in 
Berkshire, and as public opinion had 
been strongly expressed upon the sub- 
ject, it appeared to him that the time 
was gone by when a Commission could 
do any good, or when the public service 
or the Army would benefit in any way 
by the appointment of one; therefore 
he hoped the noble Lord (Lord Camp- 
bell) would withdraw the Motion he had 
proposed. At the same time, he could 
not help remarking that the debates 
which had taken place in both Houses 
had proved conclusively to him that it 
was impossible they could move 30,000 
men in the present condition of their 
transport service; and, further, that the 
country was determined they should have 
a Control department that should be 
able in the future to move at least that 
number of men. He also thought what 
had transpired had put those connected 
with the War Office on their mettle to 
give as good reviews as possible with 
the number of men for which transport 
could be found. All that they knew now 
ought to have been found out four 
months ago; and when the War Office 
had determined to have manoeuvres on 
a large scale they ought to have bought 
up every horse they could. They knew 
that the French had bought a great 
number of horses in this country, and if 
they had secured them instead they would 
have been in the country, ready for any 
emergency. It was not a proper view 
to take of the matter to say that the 
horses would have eaten their heads off, 
because after the manceuvres they might 
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have been sold for as much as had been 
given for them, or, at all events, for a 
trifle less. From the Return which he 
had moved for it appeared that there 
were about 800 horses in the possession 
of the Transport department on the Ist 
of April, 1871; that 68 had been pur- 
chased since, and that none had been 
hired. When it was perfectly well 
known that 3,000 horses would be re- 
quired for the transport of 30,000 men, 
many more than 68 ought to have been 
purchased ; and it would have been bet- 
ter if the Secretary of State, instead of 
taking upon himself the responsibility 
for every detail, had announced to the 
Horse Guards that he intended to have 
these large manceuvres, and had desired 
them to make all needful preparations— 
of course limiting their expenditure to, 
say, £100,000, which would have been 
well bestowed on such valuable ma- 
nosuvres as those which had been aban- 
doned. Of course, a constitutional check 
must be kept upon the Horse Guards ; 
but it appeared to him that they paid too 
heavily for Parliamentary control, and 
that very often what was meant for eco- 
nomy proved, as on this occasion, to be 
great extravagance. He would point 
out that it was not in the military, but 
in the non-combative, administrative, 
and civil branches of the Army that 
failures occurred which gave rise to fears 
and apprehensions. No one could com- 
plain of the military conduct of the offi- 
cers and soldiers of the British Army, 
and on that fact might be founded a 
claim that the management of its affairs 
should be as much as possible in mili- 
tary hands, and should not be transferred 
to civilians. He was sorry to say there 
was a strong feeling among the men in 
the Army that they were being made 
into a Parliamentary Army; that they 
were to be commanded more than they 
had been by civilians, and they disliked 
this idea extremely. He implored those 
who were at the head of affairs to take 
care that they did not, by their manage- 
ment of the Army, convert a very high- 
spirited and chivalrous set of officers 
and old soldiers into a set of dissatisfied 
grumblers. The Army was one that 
was well worthy of being preserved. 
Under the old system there was no 
doubt that honour and glory always fol- 
lowed their steps. Let them, then, retain 
the old system as much as they could. 
How was it possible that a civilian 
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should understand the management of 
the Army? However able and intelli- 
gent a Secretary of State might be, it 
was impossible, with all the business 
there was to transact in the House of 
Commons, that he could personally give 
his attention to military matters in the 
way he ought to do if he were to be 
responsible for their control. It was all 
very well when the two noble Lords 
(Karl Grey and Earl of Dalhousie) were 
Secretaries for War during a long 
period, and they had proved how fit 
they were for that office by the admirable 
speeches they had made on the sub- 
ject in a late debate; but neither of 
them would ever have thought for a 
moment of overriding or ignoring the 
Commander-in-Chief in the way it was 
sometimes done now-a-days. He hoped 
he should live to see the day when mili- 
tary men would be at the head of the 
War Office, and when they would be 
there permanently, instead of being 
changed with Governments. That the 
Army would gain enormously was proved 
by what was done when General Peel 
and the Earl of Longford were in office. 
It was admitted that the abolition of 
purchase had been obtained by striking 
a heavy blow at the British Constitution ; 
let them take care that by the manage- 
ment of their Army they did not strike 
an equally dangerous blow at the con- 
stitution of that very Army. It might 
not always be possible to get. military 
man; but he trusted that all future 
Governments would do their best to ap- 
point a military man as Secretary of 
State for War. In conclusion, he hoped 
the Motion would be withdrawn. 

Lorpv NORTHBROOK said, it was 
evident the Motion would not receive 
that amount of support which would 
justify the noble Lord (Lord Campbell) 
in pressing it. As to the argument that 
the abolition of purchase was not pro- 
posed by responsible Ministers during 
the wars of Napoleon, it was notorious 
that purchase ceased in war, and that it 
was during peace that it had assumed 
such enormous proportions that it was 
supposed by the Government to be an 
obstacle to all re-organization. With 
respect to the modification of the plan 
for the approaching manceuvres, he 
thought the present plan was superior 
to its predecessor in the advantages it 
presented ; it would be more in accord- 
ance with the Prussian manceuvres that 
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a considerable time should be spent by 
the troops in outpost and other duty, in 
which our Reserve forces could not have 
had much practice, and which it was 
essential they should learn before they 
could, with advantage to themselves, 
take part in extended movements. It 
was quite a mistake to say that a plan 
of manoeuvres to test strategy had been 
changed to a plan of manceuvres to test 
tactics, and that a plan of mancuvres 
to test transport had been changed to 
one that would not. The plan of ma- 
noouvres to be carried out would, in the 
first place, be designed, like the Prussian 
mancuvres, to test strategy ; and, in the 
second place, they would be so carried 
out as to test transport. In reply to 
another observation, \ had no hesita- 
tion in saying that if it were necessary 
to move 30,000 men, arrangements to 
do that could be made in a very short 
time. The question that had to be de- 
cided was whether the plan originally 
proposed could be carried out with ade- 
quate advantage ; but he would not re- 
vive the discussion, as he was sure their 
Lordships had had enough of it. The 
fact that the Transport department had 
hired no horses for its ordinary work 
was in its favour, showing that the es- 
tablishment was sufficient for the pur- 
poses of peace. The arguments of the 
noble Lord in favour of the appointment 
of a Commission were somewhat con- 
tradictory to those in which he urged 
action, for the appointment of such 
a Commission as the noble Lord sug- 
gested would stop the administrative 
changes which it was his complaint were 
not carried out, and would remit to the 
consideration of the Commission every 
suggestion that was under consideration 
for the re-organization of the Army and 
of the Reserve forces. The gallant 
Officer described by the noble Lord as 
having given him certain information 
must have been Sir James Scarlett. He 
(Lord Northbrook) would be glad to 
pay attention to anything so distin- 
guished an officer might write; but, of 
course, he could not discuss with the noble 
Lord intricate calculationsas to the actual 
strength of their forces without hav- 
ing the figures before him. If, however, 
the noble Lord meant that for the de- 
fence of the country they were able to 
put only 50,000 troops into the field, of 
course he had been misinformed, for that 
number clearly excluded the Reserve 
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forces, which would be utilized for its 
defence—or, if not, the sooner they 
were got rid of the better. He (Lord 
Northbrook) believed that nothing writ- 
ten by Sir James Scarlett could have 
been intended to lead to such a conclu- 
sion. Reference had been made to letters 
written by Lord Elcho in the autumn. 
No one could appreciate more than he 
did the public spirit which Lord Elcho 
had shown in writing on Army affairs ; 
but he could seldom agree in the noble 
Lord’s conclusions and opinions. He 
disagreed especially with the idea that 
compulsory service in the Militia would 
be the panacea for every difficulty with 
respect to military organization ; and it 
was to be observed that the proposal 
had not found anyone in either House 
of Parliament to bring it forward for 
serious discussion. The noble Lord spoke 
of a ‘disastrous competition ” between 
the recruiting for the Line and for the 
Militia; but, as a matter of fact, the 
Militia formed a medium through which 
they obtained a great many of the best 
recruits for the Regular Army. The last 
Return he had seen showed that 5,000 
recruits had entered the Line from the 
Militia during the last six or seven 
months. One of the main objects of in- 
stituting a closer connection between the 
Army and the Militia was to draw to a 
considerable extent recruits from the 
Militia regiments to the Line regiments 
with which they would be associated, and 
so far from considering the association 
‘* disastrous,” he was of opinion that it 
was one of the most valuable parts of 
the scheme of the Government. The 
noble Lord had been pleased to call the 
Secretary of State for War “ a practised 
instrument in doing nothing.” He had 
no hesitation in saying that since the 
Secretary of State had been in office more 
important and greater reforms had been 
introduced into the Army than had been 
previously effected within the recollec- 
tion of any man at present engaged in 
politics. The noble Marquess opposite 
(the Marquess of Hertford) wished to go 
back to the old system. Probably the 
noble Marquess had overlooked the state- 
ment so frankly made in that House by 
the illustrious Duke the Field Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief, that there was 
little ground for satisfaction in the state 
of the organization of the Army. The 
Secretary of State had entirely re- 
organized the office for the adminis- 
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tration of the Army, and brought the 
number of officers in the Army more 
into proportion with those of the great 
Armies of Europe. His right hon. Friend 
had introduced the system of short ser- 
vice, by which also they could obtain 
an efficient Reserve; and he had this 
year doubled the strength of the Artil- 
lery force. The Government had suc- 
ceeded also in bringing to a conclusion 
a measure which, by abolishing purchase 
and restoring to the Crown direct autho- 
rity over the Reserve forces, would lay 
the foundation for other changes of a 
more considerable character, which, al- 
though explained some time ago to their 
Lordships, had received no adverse cri- 
ticism during the discussion. The noble 
Lord was one of those who opposed the 
second reading of the Army Regulation 
Bill; and with all his zeal for improved 
organization he could only now propose 
the appointment of a Commission, which, 
as their Lordships knew, was the stereo- 
typed form of postponing decisions. 
Under these circumstances, while he 
challenged the description given by the 
noble Lord of the Secretary of State, he 
thought the noble Lord himself was open 
to the charge ‘‘of being a practised in- 
strument in doing nothing”’ by proposing 
that they should do nothing until a Com- 
mission had reported and proposals for 
further legislation had been laid before 
Parliament. He hoped the noble Lord 
would not press his Motion, but would 
be satisfied that the Government were 
prepared to go on with energy and vigour 
in carrying out the measures so often 
deseribed in that and the other House 
of Parliament. 

Lorpv CAMPBELL said, that as many 
noble Lords who would have given a 
wholly different turn to the discussion 
were not unnaturally absent at so late 
a moment of the Session, it became 
necessary for him to meet some of the 
remarks of which the Motion was the 
object. He thought it would hardly 
be expected by their Lordships that 
he should give a serious reply to the 
noble and gallant Earl who had left 
the House (Earl De La Warr), and who, 
while he shrunk from an inquiry which 
did not betoken perfect confidence in the 
ability of Her Majesty’s Government to 
deal with military questions, recom- 
mended as a milder and more genial 
course that an Address to the Crown forthe 
removal of the Secretary of State should 
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be submitted With regard to the no- 
ble Lord (Lord Truro), who continued 
in his place whenever he devoted any of 
his valuable time to the Report of the 
Commission of 1860, he would find that 
it embraced as large a circle as that 
which he (Lord Campbell) proposed to 
bring within the scope of the inquiry he 
had moved for. No further answer was 
required to what had fallen from the 
noble and learned Lord. The noble 
Lord the Under poste 6 had not dis- 
appointed the favourable hope he (Lord 
Campbell) had expressed, by resorting 
to the vulgar sophism that Commissions 
superseded the responsibility of Cabi- 
nets. He had left that to the noble and 
learned Lord. But he had given an 
extraordinary reason for not acceding to 
the Motion—namely, that Commissions 
were a mode of retarding action alto- 
gether; that no matter what they re- 
commended the Government were cer- 
tain to neglect it; that the vs inertia of 
the Department he belonged to was not 
to be corrected by any impulse they 
could give it. No doubt that was a 
stronger argument, at the same time a 
more candid one against the Motion 
than he (Lord Campbell) had expected 
to hear to-night; but the noble Lord 
the Under Secretary had been good 
enough to answer it completely by ex- 
plaining the practical results of which 
the Commission, in 1860, had been 
fertile. He (Lord Campbell) was per- 
fectly contented that the public should 
determine the comparative authority of 
Sir James Scarlett and that of his noble 
Friend the Under Secretary as to the 
numerical condition of the Army; and 
also, that they should decide between 
the arguments adduced in favour of the 
Motion and those by which it was op- , 
posed. He would not divide the House, 
as it was fully understood that at that 
time of the Session nothing could be car- 
ried against the fiat of the Government. 


Motion (by Leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 4 


REDUCTIONS EX CAPITE LECTI ABO- 
LITION BILL—(No. 292.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 8°.” 
—(Zhe Lord Chancellor.) 
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Lorp REDESDALE to the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack, 
who had charge of the Bill, not to pro- 
ceed with it further this Session. It was 
a Bill of very considerable importance, 
and had been only 12 days before the 
House. It would make a serious change 
in the law of Scotland, and had been 
opposed by a noble and learned Lord 
connected with Scotland (Lord Colonsay) 
who had left town. He very much 
doubted whether the people of Scotland 
could be at allaware of the nature of the 
Bill. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was anxious that his noble Friend should 
have all the facts connected with this 
Bill clearly and completely before him. 
The case stood thus. In February last 
year the Lord Advocate introduced a Bill 
dealing with a number of questions re- 
lating to the feudal tenure of land in 
Scotland, as to some of which there was 
a diversity of opinion. Amongst other 
provisions the Bill contained two clauses 
relating to reductions of deeds on the 
objection to their having been executed 
ex capite lectt. That Bill was sent round 
among the profession, as was invariably 
the custom with Scotch law Bills, and no 
This year 


objection to it was stated. 
the Lord. Advocate of the late Govern- 
ment took great interest in the matter, 
and brought in a Bill precisely similar in 
object, but going, ashe (the Lord Chancel- 
lor) thought, rather too far, for its action 


was made retrospective. The present 
Lord Advocate brought in his Bill nearly 
in the same shape as last Session ; but 
finding, from the opposition to certain 
other measures, that little hope could be 
entertained of getting so long a Bill 
passed, he selected from it the two sub- 
jects to which there was no opposition, in 
order to deal with them as in this Bill. 
He did not think a stronger ease could be 
made out for any measure. He regretted 
the absence of his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Colonsay), whom he had 
specially requested to draw up such an 
Amendment as he desired to see intro- 
duced ; but he declined to do so, and had 
left the Bill to its fate. It was therefore 
a little too much to say that his authority 
should stand as conclusive against the 
wish of the profession and the Scotch 
Members of the House of Commons. 
Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
did not think the people of Scotland could 
be aware of the operation of this Bill, or 
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the effect it would have in reference to 
bequests to. religious and charitable in- 
stitutions. He certainly thought their 
Lordships should reserve that part of it 
for future deliberation which removed 
the protection from death beds in Scot- 
land which existedin England. He had 
heard no reason assigned for its removal, 
and he did not believe the people of 
Scotland desired that it should be re- 
moved. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he could not 
admit that either the noble Lord (Lord 
Redesdale) or the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Harrowby) could be regarded as likely 
to be better informed of the wishes of the 
people of Scotland in this matter than 
the Lord Advocate who had been named 
by his noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he must 
remind the noble Earl (Earl Granville) 
that this Bill had never been discussed 
in the other House of Parliament. No- 
body in Scotland, therefore, could know 
what the Bill contained. The Bill had 
passed through the House of Commons 
in @ manner which rendered it impos- 
sible to know what had been done. It 
was brought in on the 20th of July, and 
It consisted of 
two clauses—one for the abolition of 
‘reductions ex capite lecti,’? and the 
second for the abolition of ‘deeds of 
conquest.” As introduced the Bill took 
its title from the 2nd clause. It was 
read a second time on the 27th of July, 
after midnight, and was committed on 
the 28th, also after midnight. Then 
the 2nd clause was struck out—the title 
of the Bill was changed to the subject of 
the 1st clause, and the Bill was con- 
sidered on the 31st after 12 at night, and 
read a third time on the Ist of August. 
What could the people of Scotland know 
of such a Bill ? It came up to that House 
on the 3rd of August. It was proposed 
for a second reading on the 7th, and was 
objected to by an authority who was most 
conversant with the matter. He thought 
the proceeding on the part of the Lord 
Advocate was objectionable, and there 
was no necessity for going on with the 
Bill at this late period. 

After a few words from Viscount 
Hauirax, 

On Question? Resolved in the Afir- 
mative; Bill read 3* accordingly, and 
passed. 
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PROTEST 
Against the Third Reading. 
DISSENTIENT: 


Because this Bill repeals the only law in Scot- 
land relating to mortmain without providing any 
substitute. 

Because instead of allowing time and opportu- 
nity for the due consideration of this Bill by Par- 
liament and by Scotland, it was brought into the 
House of Commons on the 20th July under a 
different title. It had then two clauses, the first 
relating to reductions ex capite lecti, and the 
second to fees of conquest, and was named after 
this latter provision Fees of Conquest Abolition 
Bill, under which title it was read a Second Time 
after midnight on Thursday 27th July, and com- 
mitted for the same day, Friday 28th July, when 
the second clause was struck out, and the title of 
necessity changed. It was considered on Monday 
81st July, and read a Third Time, and passed on 
Tuesday lst August, having been under its proper 
title those two days only. 

Because having been thus smuggled through 
the House of Commons, it was brought to this 
House on Thursday 3d August, and notice of the 
Second Reading was first given on Monday 7th 
August for the following day, when the attention 
of the House was called, and objection taken to it 
by a noble Lord well acquainted with Scotch Law 
and the feelings of that people, and if the above- 
mentioned facts relating to its passage through 
the Commons had been then known and stated, it 
would have most probably been thrown out. 

Because such a course of proceeding with an 
important Bill is discreditable to both Houses of 
Parliament, neither having had time to consider 
the measure properly, or prepare the provisions 
which ought to be introduced in connexion with 
the repeal of the present law, and because from 
the manner in which it has been managed by its 
promoters it is impossible that such repeal can be 
generally, if at all, known to the people of Scot- 
land. REDESDALE. 

SKELMERSDALE. 

HawarbEn. 

Denman, 
Especially for the first Reason. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Seven 
o’clock, ’till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 14th August, 1871. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrty—considered in Committee 

—Army Estimates. 
Resolutions [August 12] reported. 

Ways and Mezans—considered in Committee— 
Consolidated Fund (£22,132,036). 

Pusutic Buts—Second Reading—Prevention of 
Crime * [272]. 

Committee — Report — Leeward Islands* [170]; 
Military Mancuvres* [279]; Judicial Com- 
mittee of Privy Council * [250-291]. 
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Considered as amended—Union of Benefices Acts 
Amendment® [264]. 

Third Reading—Church Building Acts Amend- 
ment * [285]; Expiring Laws Continuance * 
[289] ; Civil Bill Courts (Ireland) * [267], and 


passed. 

Withdrawn — Bishops Resignation Act (1869) 
Perpetuation * [283]; Maynooth College * [243]; 
Municipal Corporations (Borough Funds, &c.) 
(re-comm.)* [242]; Irish Church Act (1869) 
Amendment * [244]. 


The House met at Three of the clock. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
OF IRELAND.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘MAHON asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he intends to 
bring in, during the present or the next 
Session, a Bill to amend the Representa- 
tion of the People of Ireland, according 
to the principles adopted with regard to 
the Representation of the People of 
England ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he 
concurred in the general views of the 
hon. Member; but he was not prepared 
to give any pledge as to the introduction 
of a measure on the subject. 


POST OFFICE—POSTAGE CARDS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PEEK (for Mr. G. B. Grecory) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
he is aware that the delivery of Postage 
Cards is frequently delayed beyond the 
time provided by the General Regulation 
No. 13; and, whether he will inquire 
whether such delay cannot be prevented ? 

Mr. MONSELL replied that, consi- 
dering the very large number of postage 
cards—about 1,500,000 per week—which 
passed through the Post Office, the com- 
plaints of delay in their delivery were 
very few in number. As far as could be 
ascertained that delay arose, in most 
instances, from the cards accidentally 
slipping within the folds of letters and 
large packages, and this it was impos- 
sible altogether to avoid. The best ad- 
vice he could give to persons who were 
particularly anxious that their communi- 
cations should arrive in due time was 
that they should send letters instead of 
postage cards. 


COMMISSIONERS OF PROPERTY AND 
INCOME TAX.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PEEK asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, If the Lords of the Trea- 
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sury will be willing to cause an inquiry 
to be made into the relative duties of 
each of the Clerks employed in the office 
of the Special Commissioners of Pro- 

erty and Income Tax (Repayments 
Branch), with a view to its revision, and 
the adoption of a scale of salaries simi- 
lar to that which has been recently 
awarded to the Registrar of Licences 
and the Warehouse Departments, and 
which have now been amalgamated, and 
denominated the ‘‘ Storekeeper General’s 
Department?” 

Mr. W. H. GLADSTONE replied 
that the salaries of the clerks in this 
office were fixed as recently as the year 
1866, after an inquiry had been made 
into the subject by the Board of Inland 
Revenue. The Board were fully alive 
to the duties discharged in the office, 
which they considered to be of a charac- 
ter different from those discharged in 
the Storekeeper General’s Department, 
and they had not recommended the 
Treasury to make any alteration in the 
salaries. 


LAW—NEW APPELLATE TRIBUNAL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS asked 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether a Bill 
has not been prepared for the purpose 
of constituting a new Appellate Tri- 
bunal; whether a draft of the Bill has 
been submitted to the Judges for their 
opinions ; whether the Judges, or some 
of them, have not sent to the Govern- 
ment reports of their opinions upon the 
auc j scheme; whether he has any 
objection to bring in the Bill, in order 
that it may be printed and circulated; 
and, whether he has any objection to lay 
the opinions of the Judges upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL, in 
reply, said, such a draft Bill had been 
prepared and submitted to the Judges, 
some of whom had sent in reports; but 
as those were generally of a confidential 
character, they could not be produced. 
In his opinion, it would not be desirable 
to bring in a Bill at this period of the 
Session, as the scheme would require 
more consideration and revision before 
it could be submitted to the House. 


INDIA—MONEY ORDERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FIGGINS asked the Postmaster 
General, If he contemplates extending 
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the Money Order System to the Eastern 
Presidencies; if not, if he would state 
the nature of the difficulties in granting 
this great accommodation to the com- 
mercial community having small trans- 
actions with India? 

Mr. MONSELL said, in reply, that 
it had been the desire of the Post Office 
to extend the money order system not 
only to the Eastern Presidencies, but to 
India generally. Some difficulties were 
raised, however, by the Indian Govern- 
ment as to the terms of the arrange- 
ment; but about nine months ago it 
was supposed that those difficulties had 
been got over. Accordingly a despatch 
was sent to India with an intimation 
that the arrangement would be imme- 
diately carried out if a reply was re- 
ceived by telegraph. From that time 
to the present no communication on the 
subject had been received from the Indian 
Government. 


** Agincourt.” 


NAVY—THE “ AGINCOURT.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. KINNAIRD asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, If there be any 
truth in the reports circulated in the 
public papers, that great confusion and 
want of discipline existed on board Her 
Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Agincourt” during the 
time she was on the Pearl Rock, and 
that nothing was done towards getting 
her off during that period; and, if not, 
whether any acknowledgment of the fact 
that every effort was made to rescue the 
ship has been communicated to her Offi- 
cers and Men? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, in reply, that 
he had never seen any statement to the 
effect that there was any want of dis- 
cipline, or that confusion reigned on 
board the Agincourt, except in one letter 
addressed to the public papers by Mr. 
Bland, who signed himself ‘‘A Mer- 
chant of Gibraltar.” He thought he 
could cite one proof that there was no 
confusion or want of discipline—namely, 
the fact that all the stores, &c., were 
saved. The Admiral wrote— 


“Tt only remains for me to say that of all the 
guns, stores, provisions, sails, and spars, nothing 
was lost except a few trivial articles. I confess I 
was astonished at finding that even the whole of 
the innumerable small fittings of iron and matters 
connected with the guns and carriages were so 
carefully removed to the shore that on the guns 
being taken back afterwards everything was found 
in its place, and the Agincourt, sailed out of 
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Gibraltar ten days after the accident in'as com- 
plete and serviceable a condition as on the depar- 
ture of the squadron.” 


LAW AND JUSTICE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. VERNON HARCOURT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, What 
Minister responsible to Parliament is 
answerable for the details of the Civil 
Service Estimates under the head of Law 
and Justice ; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government, before those Estimates are 
submitted to the House of Commons 
next year, will be prepared to revise the 
particulars of charge, with a view to the 
reduction of any expenditure which may 
be found unnecessary or excessive ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, in reply, that 
as the Question was not confined to that 

ortion of the expense connected with 

aw and Justice which was presented 
in the form of Estimates annually, he 
presumed it had especial reference to 
that portion of those expenses which, 
although voted annually, was still under 
control other than that of the Treasury 
—namely, of high legal functionaries, 
according to Act of Parliament. That 
was a fit subject for investigation, and 
investigation having been recommended 


by the Committee upon Public Accounts, 
he had given directions accordingly, with 
a view to the carrying out of those 
recommendations. 


IRELAND—CHURCH TEMPORALITIES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HERON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether the attention 
of Government has been called to the 
fact that the Commissioners of Church 
Temporalities in Ireland, in their notices 
to immediate lessees or tenants that they 
are willing to sell to them the fee- 
simple, almost invariably demand thirty 
years’ purchase on the rack rent of the 
lands, although under the Act tithe 
rent charge may be sold for twenty-two 
and a half years’ purchase, and per- 
petuity rents at twenty-five years’ pur- 
chase; whether such a practice does not 
tend to destroy the right of pre-emption 
which it was intended the tenants should 
have, and to prevent the tenant farmers 
from becoming owners of their lands in 
fee-simple; and, whether it is the in- 
tention of the Government to introduce 
any measure on the subject ? 


Mr. Goschen 


{COMMONS} 
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THz Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that, owing to the office of 
the Commissioners being temporarily 
closed, he had been unable to obtain 
any information on the subject. As soon 
as he got it he would communicate with 
the hon. Member. 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPH CLERKS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CARTER asked the Postmaster 
General, When the clerks who were in 
the employ of the Telegraph Companies, 
and retained by the Government, are 
likely to be classified according to merit, 
and when they will be put on the same 
position as the permanent Civil servants 
of the Crown, by having a periodical 
increase of salary; and whether in the 
event of any further delay, a provisional 
rise will be given to them at once? 

Mr. MONSELL said, in reply, that 
the arrangements for the classification, 
according to merit, of the clerks taken 
over from the Telegraph Companies ob- 
viously required careful and prolonged 
consideration, and proper study of the 
relative merits of the persons concerned. 
Those arrangements were being pro- 
ceeded with as rapidly as circumstances 
would permit. In a great many cases, 
in which good reasons were shown, pro- 
visional increases of pay had been given, 
and in all cases the persons taken over 
were secured by the Act of 1868 in 
their position as Civil servants of the 
Crown. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DIXON asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, Whether there is 
any foundation for the rumour that the 
examiners of the Science and Art De- 
partment, after having made their re- 
ports, had the papers returned to them, 
with an instruction to reduce the number 
of successful candidates, as an intima- 
tion had been given that the amount of 
the grant due upon those papers must 
be reduced by £20,000; and, whether, 
if this rumour be correct, the grants to 
which the teachers are entitled, accord- 
ing to the understanding upon which 
they worked, will not be reduced to one- 
half? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that no 
such rumour had reached the Science 
and Art Department, and, upon inquiry, 
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he could not discover what had given 
rise to it. He could only, therefore, 
suppose that it was absolutely without 
foundation. 


METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT— 
STORM WARNINGS.—QUESTION. 


Coronet SYKES asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether the 
Meteorological Committee of the Board 
of Trade can or cannot furnish a Return 
of the number of storm warnings sent 
to the seaports in 1870, and their results 
respecting the occurrence or non-recur- 
rence of storms on or after the receipt 
of the warnings ? 

No answer was returned to this 
Question. 


BRITISH GUIANA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether he has received from the 
Governor of British Guiana a Despatch 
conveying a Memorial from a large 
number of Portuguese in that colony, 
complaining of the general course of 
legislation and the administration of jus- 
tice therein; what course the Govern- 


ment propose to take in regard to it; 
and, whether he will lay the Governor’s 
Despatch and the Memorial and accom- 
panying document upon the Table? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, in reply, that such a Memorial had 


reached the Colonial Office. Full in- 
quiries had been made into the allega- 
tions contained in the Memorial and the 
Despatch. The documents would be 
laid before Parliament. 


BETTING ADVERTISEMENTS, 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
with reference to his statement made 
a month ago, that ‘‘ those betting adver- 
tisements which fell within the Law 
were now in the hands of the Solicitor 
to the Treasury and the Police,’”? What 
has been the result of the prosecutions 
there referred to; and, whether, since 
the new Betting Bill has been aban- 
doned, he will take steps to have the 
powers of the present Act put rigorously 
in force in London, and endeavour to 
induce local authorities in the Provinces 
to do the same? 
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Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, his hon. 
Friend must have seen from the police 
reports in the newspapers of that day 
that one person had been convicted on 
the prosecution of the police for an of- 
fence against the Act. Warrants were 
out against two more, and in a third case 
the authorities were investigating the 
facts to ascertain whether there was 
sufficient evidence to justify a conviction. 

Mr. ANDERSON: As to the adver- 
tisements ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, no prosecutions 
had yet been instituted founded simply 
on advertisements, without reference to 
the place where the betting was carried 
on. No such case had as yet been 
brought to the knowledge of the autho- 
rities. 


POST OFFICE—MONEY ORDER SYSTEM. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITE asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he has made any and 
what arrangements for carrying out his 
undertaking with respect to an increase 
in the number of Money Order Offices ? 

Mr. MONSELL in reply, said, the 
necessary steps had been taken. The 
number of money-order offices estab- 
lished six months before the new regu- 
lation, sanctioned on the 27th of Feb- 
ruary, 1871, was 36. The number of 
offices established six months after that 
time was 171. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL.—QUESTION, 


Lorp JOHN MANNERS asked, Whe- 
ther it is intended to proceed with these 
measures; and whether the Government 
are prepared to accept the principle of 
the Clause of which he had given No- 
tice, for declaring beyond all doubt these 
Acts applied to Government Establish- 
ments ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, the Bill 
would be brought on to-morrow, he 
hoped at an hour which would insure its 
convenient discussion. The Government 
departments to which the noble Lord 
specially referred were, no doubt, the 
War Department and the Post Office. 
With respect to the first of these, there 
were some special difficulties which would 
render it premature to apply the prin- 
ciple on the present occasion. As to the 
telegraphic branch of the Post Office, 
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there would be very grave objections to 
bringing it under the Act, and he could 
in no case consent to do so without very 
careful previous inquiry. In fact, it 
seemed to him that in no sense could 
this service be said to be a manufactur- 
ing establishment, and accordingly it 
was very doubtful how far the principle 
of the Bill was applicable to Govern- 
ment Departments at all. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he 
should leave the matter in the hands of 
the right hon. Gentleman this Session, 
but should call attention to it hereafter, 
if the law proved to be in an unsatis- 
factory state. 


Army 


THE LATE GOVERNOR EYRE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. ORMSBY GORE (for Mr. J. 
LowrTHER) asked whether the Govern- 
ment will lay on the Table of the House 
the Correspondence that has passed 
between the Treasury and Mr. Eyre’s 
legal adviser ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, there would 
be no objection to the production of the 
Papers. 


ARMY—COLOURS OF THE 681n REGI- 
MENT.—EXPLANATION, 


CotonEL NORTH asked permission 
to make an explanatory statement re- 
specting the colours of the 68th Regi- 
ment. In a recent discussion he had 
expressed surprise how any colonel of a 
regiment could allow the colours to be 
taken away without a protest. Since 
then copies of an official correspondence 
had been forwarded to him showing 
clearly that the lieutenant-colonel com- 
manding the regiment had protested to 
the utmost of his ability, and as far as he 
believed that his duty enabled him to do. 
On the receipt of the first letter from the 
Director of Army Clothing, dated Sep- 
tember, 1870, directing him to forward 
the colours, the lieutenant-colonel wrote 
to Lord William Paulet, as Adjutant 
General, soliciting instructions on the 
subject. In reply he was informed that 
it was not necessary that the colours 
themselves should be sent, but that a 
pattern scroll should be forwarded, which 
was accordingly done, upon receipt of a 
second letter from the Director of Army 
Clothing. In a third letter from the 
same quarter, however, he was instructed 


Yr. Bruce 
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to send the colours without the staff; 
and believing from the tone of this 
letter that a communication had passed 
upon the subject between the Horse 
Guards and the War Office, the lieute- 
nant-colonel thought he had no course 
open to him but to comply. He, how- 
ever, took the precaution of registering 
the parcel at his own expense, and it ap- 
peared to have reached Dublin safely 
about the 25th of February; but since 
then it had not been heard of. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman then read 
portions of the correspondence, in which 
the lieutenant-colonel, in asking offi- 
cially for instructions on the point, had 
conveyed, in plain terms, his own opi- 
nion— 

“Respectfully observing that as the colours of 
a regiment were presented with a religious cere- 
mony, and were always looked upon as a sacred 
trust reposed in the regiment, he did not consider 
that they should be transmitted from one part of 
the kingdom to another in the same manner as if 
they were a bale of ordinary calico.” 
He thought it only fair to the gallant 
officer in command to make this state- 
ment. 


ARMY REGULATION BILL—ROYAL 
WARRANT.—PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr. VERNON HARCOURT: I have 
also to ask the indulgence of the House 
upon a matter of a personal character. 
On last Friday my hon. and learned 
Friend the Solicitor General—who had 
not given me notice, or I would have 
been present—complained, “as I learn 
from the ordinary sources of informa- 
tion, of the course that I had taken in 
the House on the previousevening. The 
House will remember the discussion on 
the subject of the Royal Warrant and 
the reference which was made by my 
hon. and learned Friend to a Statute of 
the reign of CharlesII., on which he based 
his argument. About half-past 1 o’clock 
in the morning—a period certainly not 
very favourable to legal research—I un- 
dertook to challenge the accuracy of my 
hon. and learned Friend’s reference to 
that Statute. My hon. and learned 
Friend came down to the House the 
next day, and as a matter personal to 
himself complained that I had contra- 
dicted him wrongly upon a matter in 
which he was in the right. Now, if 
that were the case, there would, I con- 
ceive, be only one course for a Member 
to pursue in this House—to retract the 
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statement which he had made, and to 
apologize for it; or, on the other hand, 
show that the statement he had made 
was well founded. Now, having care- 
fully considered the matter, I find that I 
was perfectly right in my original state- 
ment, and accordingly that the contra- 
diction of the Solicitor General is not 
justified. As my hon. and learned 
riend referred to the facts of the case 
and said that he had investigated and 
looked into the matter, I must ask the 
indulgence of the House while I make 
the point clear. My hon. and learned 
Friend when he came down to the 
House on Friday said that he had looked 
into a recent edition of Blackstone, which 
stated that the Act to which he referred 
was still in force, and upon the strength 
of that authority he relied to justify his 
statement to the House. Now, Black- 
stone is a book which lawyers generally 
refer to upon such subjects; I also 
have looked into the recent edition of 
Blackstone—that of 1868, which is in 
the Library—and I find in the text 
a reference to the 18 Charles II., s. 1, 
c. 6—the Statute mentioned by the Soli- 
citor General—the 13 & 14 Charles IL., 
ec. 3; and 15 Charles II.,c. 4. Blackstone 
says—‘‘It is true these have been re- 
ealed, but many of their provisions 
ave been re-enacted.”’ At the foot of 
the same page occurs this note— 
“ Blackstone says that the two last of the Sta- 
tutes of Charles mentioned in the text ‘are appa- 
rently repealed.’ However, the first and the 


greater part of the two last are expressly repealed 
by the 26 & 27 Vict. ¢. 125.” 


The House will bear in mind that it was 
the first of these Statutes upon which 
such .stress was laid by the Solicitor 
General. But my hon. and learned 
Friend went further, for he said that, 
not content with the statement in Black- 
stone, he had examined the revised edi- 
tions of the Statutes, and, though not 
contained in the first volume, the Act 
to which he referred was expressly re- 
served therein. This first volume of re- 
vised Statutes has been, I must say, ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate. Both the Law 
Officers of the Crown have found fault 
with it at different times. The Attorney 
General told us, the other day, that the 
book contained a Statute which was not 
the law of the land; and now the Soli- 
citor General tells us that it does not 
contain a Statute which is the law of the 
land. But though the authority of this 
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book is thrown over and discredited by 
my hon. and learned Friend, I must 
really stand up for the authority of the 
Commissioners, and the work which they 
have produced. The Statute is not in the 
book, admittedly; but if you look at 
the chronological index you will find it 
there stated that this Act of Charles IT., 
which is entitled ‘‘ the King’s sole right 
over the Militia,” is repealed in part 
by the Statute of 1863, and that the 
residue—I ask the attention of the Com- 
mittee to these words—‘‘ the residue is 
reserved for the supplemental volume.” 
Perhaps the House will like to know 
what this supplemental volume is. In 
the introduction to the volume of the 
revised Statutes, page 8, it is thus de- 
scribed—‘‘ Some Acts, not being of prac- 
tical legal value, are omitted, and re- 
served for a supplemental volume.” So 
that these are mere archaic curiosities, 
which have ceased to be the law of the 
land, and to this class belongs the un- 
repealed portion of the Act of Charles IT. 
If further proof of this were wanting 
I might find it, even before the Act of 
1863, in the expurgatory list of Statutes 
laid on the Table in 1855 when this 
Statute of Charles IT. is described as an 
‘expired Statute.” But dealing only 
with the latest revised edition of the 
Statutes, and the portion of the Statute 
which is said in that volume to be still 
unrepealed, my hon. and learned Friend 
did not tell the House the whole story. 
What will the House think when I tell 
them that this portion of the Statute 
which is unrepealed is merely a frag- 
ment of the Preamble? I need not 
tell any lawyer—I need hardly tell any 
hon. Gentleman of experience in this 
House—that a Preamble of any Act of 
Parliament by itself never had any legis- 
lative force whatever. What remains, 
therefore, of this Statute of Charles II. 
is not an enactment, and never was an 
enactment at all; it is a mere fragment 
of a Preamble, preserved by the Statute 
Law Commissioners as an archaic curio- 
sity, to show us what laws once existed. 
That is the condition of the Statute in 
respect of which my hon. and learned 
Friend came down to complain of me 
for having asserted that it had ceased 
to exist, and that is portion of this 
obsolete enactment of which my hon. 
and learned Friend reiterated that it 
was a Statute in force, and that it was, 
or ought to be, on the Statute Book 
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of the Realm. I venture to say that 
it is not and never ought to be on 
the Statute Book of the Realm, and 
the Commissioners have so decided. 
“‘Order!’”’] I do not wish, Sir, to pro- 
ong this statement; but I feel it right 
to say that if the Solicitor General had 
thought proper on Friday to give me 
notice of his intention to make a state- 
ment, the House would have heard this 
statement then instead of now. I have 
shown that I did not contradict the Soli- 
citor General without having good rea- 
son for doing so, and nobody who wished 
to stand well with the House would like 
it to be supposed that he was capable of 
making rash assertions upon a topic of 
so much importance. 

Coronet BARTTELOT asked the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter if the adjourned debate on the Mo- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Finsbury (Mr. W. M. Torrens) would 
be taken to-morrow at the 2 o’clock or 
9 o’clock sitting of the House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could not 
then state with certainty. It would 
depend on the progress made in Supply. 
The Government looked forward with 
confidence to finishing Supply that night. 


If so, they would take the Report to- 
morrow, and then go on with the debate 
on the Lords’ Amendments of the Army 
Regulation Bill. It would be for the 
convenience of the House to meet at 
3 o’clock instead of 2 o’clock on Tuesday. 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, it would be 
convenient if the House were to meet at 
the same hour (3 o’clock) to-morrow. 

In reply to Mr. NEwDEGATE, 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowss) said, it was 
intended to go on both with the Glebe 
Loans Bill and the Maynooth College 
Bill. If the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire would com- 
municate with him privately, he would 
endeavour to say after what hour they 
would not be taken. 

Mr. KINNAIRD complained that the 
House would not get the advantage of 
these private communications. 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowse): Myhon. Friend 
can ask me privately too. 


Mr. Vernon Harcourt 
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SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


INDIA — ARMY — DISTRIBUTION OF 
BREECH- LOADERS.—QUESTION. 


Coronet NORTH rose to call the at- 
tention of the House to the Return, 
No. 306, lately issued to the Members, 
by which it appears that there are thirty- 
one of the Queen’s Regiment now serv- 
ing in India armed with muzzle- loading 
rifles; that arms of this description were 
issued to the 2nd Battalion 19th Regiment 
and the 96th Regiment in 1869, and to 
the 2nd Battalion 1st Royal Regiment last 
year; to call attention to the note oppo- 
site the 76th Regiment, viz.: Rifles at 
present in use condemned; Snider arms 
ready for issue to the Regiment, but no 
ammunition available; and, to ask what 
steps Her Majesty’s Government will 
take to ensure these Regiments being 
properly armed without further delay. 
The hon. and gallant Member said, 
he had moved for the Return on the 
10th of February, and it was laid upon 
the Table of the House on the 16th of 
June. On the 28th of July last Session 
his right hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 
Cardwell) had been asked whether it was 
the case that several regiments in India 
were still armed with the old muzzle- 
loader; and whether some of the re- 
cruits from England who had been in- 
structed at home in the breech-loading 
exercise had to learn the muzzle-loading 
exercise? The right hon. Gentleman 
stated that it was true that in some few 
instances muzzle-loaders were still em- 
ployed. During the Recess, however, 
he had learnt, from letters he had re- 
ceived, that the number was very great, 
and that the latter statement contained 
in the question was perfectly true. In- 
deed, one of his correspondents, a cavalry 
officer in India, stated that he had wit- 
nessed shortly before the half-yearly in- 
spection of a regiment, and was surprised 
to see about 200 men drawn up on the 
reverse flank of the column; and on 
asking who they were was told they were 
a body of men lately Janded from Eng- 
land, where they had been taught the 
breech-loading exercise, and had not had 
time to learn the muzzle-loading exercise. 
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To his great astonishment, this Return, 
when presented, showed that there were 
no less than 31 regiments now serving in 
Indiaarmed with muzzle-loaders, and that 
arms of this description were issued to 
the 2nd battalion of the 19th Regiment 
and the 96th Regiment in 1869, and to 
the 2nd battalion of the 1st Royal Regi- 
ment last year. In the case of the 76th 
Regiment, Snider arms were ready for 
issue, but no ammunition was avail- 
able, and probably if the troops were 
called into action Snider ammunition 
would be served to the muzzle-loading 
troops, and muzzle-loading ammunition 
to those who were armed with Sniders. 
That, he thought, would have been a 
curious dilemma for the 76th to have 
been placed in if they had been ordered 
to take part in an expedition, which was 
at one time thought necessary, against 
the Hill tribes who had attacked the tea 
plantations. The 10th Regiment was 


stationed at Madras and was armed 
with Sniders, having probably secured 
all the breech-loading ammunition in 
the Presidency as the 76th, also sta- 
tioned in Madras, could obtain none. 
On the 23rd of February, a very few 
days after he had moved for the Return, 


the noble Lord the Under Secretary of 
State for War (Lord Northbrook), re- 
plying to a Question asked in the House 
of Lords, said that anything approach- 
ing the conclusion that our Regular 
forces were not armed with breech- 
loaders was entirely contrary to the facts 
of the case. After that statement of his 
noble Friend, he could scarcely believe 
his eyes when he found from this Return 
that two regiments of cavalry and 29 
of infantry were still without breech- 
loaders. Some of the arms, too, went 
back almost to the time of the Crimea. 
The 76th, for instance, received theirs 
in 1859, as did also the 10th. The 108th 
received theirs in 1857, 1864, 1865, and 
1866. He desired, therefore, to ask 
what Her Majesty’s Government had 
done since the 28th of July, 1870, when 
the question put to his right hon. Friend 
must have drawn the attention of the 
Government to this matter. Considering 
that £16,000,000 was expended upon 
the Army, it was perfectly unjustifiable 
that there should be 25,000 men in 
India armed with muzzle-loading rifles. 
[Mr. Carpwe.L: It has nothing to do 
with our Estimates ; it is Indian money. | 
He did not care whose money it was; 
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but these men ought not to stand in 
their present dangerous condition, for 
no body of soldiers could stand against 
five shots for one. He asked whether 
the men forming these regiments were 
properly armed, and ready for any ex- 
pedition they might be called on to 
serve in. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, the answer 
given by Lord Northbrook was perfectly 
correct ; but he referred to the troops at 
home, not the Indian troops. He would 
further say that he wasable, he believed, to 
set the mind of the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman at rest. It was true that in Oc- 
tober, 1870, there were 32 out of the 50 
European regiments in India still armed 
with muzzle-loaders; but since that time 
the Government had sent out Snider 
carbines and rifles to arm every man of 
every European regiment in the country, 
and in addition there were very con- 
siderable reserves. Since the Ist of 
October, 1870, there must have been at 
least 12,000,000 rounds of Snider am- 
munition landed in India, and a further 
amount of 18,500,000 rounds was going 
out through the Suez Canal at the rate 
of 500,000 at a time, as fast as they 
could be supplied at the War Office. 
That would be perfectly sufficient even 
if there were any uneasiness in India, 
which at present was not the case. 

CotoneL NORTH stated that the Re- 
turns were dated March 24, April 12, 
and April 26, 1871. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, the Returns 
were perfectly correct at the time they 
were issued. 

Sr JOHN HAY stated that accord- 
ing to a Return laid on the Table by the 
Secretary for War there were 54,000 
men then unarmed with the Snider rifle. 
Could the Secretary for War say that 
54,000 Sniders had been sent out since 
that Return was made? 

Str HENRY STORKS said, he could 
assure the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
that a sufficient number had since been 
sent to supply every man with the new 
weapon. 

Rr. EASTWICK: The arms have 
been sent; but have they been issued to 
the regiments ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, he could 
not answer that question, but had no 
doubt they were served. 
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ARMY—RECRUITING. 
MOTION FOR A COMMISSION. 


Mr. SEELY (Nottingham), in rising 
to move— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously pleased 
to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
best method of raising, drilling, and organising 
the military forces of the Country, so as to 
render them thoroughly adequate for home de- 
fence ; and also of providing for India and general 
service abroad such a number of troops as would 
be sufficient to enable us to fulfil our treaty obli- 
gations, and maintain the interests of the Country 
at as moderate a cost as possible,”’ 
said, that of course so long as they re- 
tained absolute supremacy at sea there 
was no fear of invasion ; but, although 
what was commonly spoken of as their 
first line of defence was secure to-day, 
new discoveries might prove it to be de- 
fective to-morrow, and as it was absurd 
to suppose the Admiralty would take up 
an invention which had not been first 
adopted by a foreign Power, their first 
line of defence could not be wholly 
trusted. What, then, of their Army? 
Their difficulty seemed to be, in the first 
place, to get good soldiers at a moderate 
cost, and then to organize them. A 
good deal had been said about the im- 
portance of re-organization ; but that was 
nothing morethan the power ofassembling 
all the forces of the country together, 
under generals capable of mancsuvring 
them, and providing them with adequate 
ammunition and commissariat. The only 
practical way of getting this good orga- 
nization was to put it in practice in time 
of peace. The best organization would 
fail if never tried, and the worst would 
fall into working order if frequently put 
into practice. The only reason why they 
did not assemble their forces together 
was want of money. They spent so much 
money in getting soldiers that they had 
none to spare upon proper organization. 
To keep a large standing Army without 
periodical practice in the field was like 
keeping a Navy in harbour until it de- 
cayed from age. The men in the Navy 
might know every rope by name and be 
theoretically acquainted with the whole 
system of navigation and gunnery; but 
if they were never allowed to test their 
theoretical knowledge by practice, they 
would fair badly in action. So it was with 
the Army ; but no opportunities for prac- 
tice were given to it. As regards the 
Army itself, the first and chief difficulty 
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was the recruiting, and the inability to 
draw men to the standards was the high 
rate of wages obtainable by men outside 
the service. That was no temporary 
cause ; the probabilities were in favour of 
its increasing. Not only were wages 
likely to increase throughout the country, 
but, as the people became educated, the 
offers of land in the Far West and the 
gradual decrease of taxation in America 
would increase the number of their emi- 
grants and diminish the numbers of their 
agricultural population, their best source 
from which recruits were now gathered. 
The Government hoped by its plans to 
improve all this ; but it was impossible to 
say, from the meagre information at com- 
mand, whether their plans would produce 
the effect desired. The necessity for 
procuring sufficient information was his 
chief reasons for asking for a Commis- 
sion. Accurate information was desir- 
able upon the subject of remuneration, 
a most important point; in what way 
the interchange of officers between the 
Militia and Line would be effected, so 
as not to lower the officers of the Militia 
in the estimation of those whom they 
commanded ; and in what way the short- 
service system had worked, and would 
be likely to work. Upon the last point 
he was clearly of opinion that respect- 
able men were absolutely necessary to 
make the short system workable, be- 
cause only men of good character ought 
to be retained in the Reserve. On a 
former occasion he had stated several 
objections to recruiting men who were 
not respectable for short service; only 
one had been answered in any way, and 
in that answer the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War had 
expressed surprise that anyone should 
be afraid to trust the people with arms. 
He, however, was not afraid to trust the 
people witharms, but objected toa system 
which turned out a number of half-drilled 
men belonging to a class which it was 
not desirable to arm. The stock reply 
of the Government to all criticism was, 
that their new system was being de- 
signed for the correction of all the evils 
of the old. The Government expected 
that they would get a better class of men 
by teaching them trades, and by giving 
to them certain posts in the Civil Service. 
It would be excellent if young men could 
be drawn to the standards to be turned 
out in two or three years efficient soldiers 
and accomplished artizans; but there 
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were no facts before the country to justify 
the presumption that this could be done. 
At present they had 100,000 men; if 
the system were to be of any use, it 
must be applied to at least 50,000; and 
as they could not have military work- 
shops filled with apprentices, and as each 
apprentice must have a teacher, the ma- 
chinery of the system would be expen- 
sive. Then the competition with ordi- 
nary trade would be great. If the Go- 
vernment induced lads of 18 to sign a 
paper in a moment of destitution, and set 
them to work at a trade for 1s. 6d. per 
week, and sold the produce in competition 
with that manufactured by men paid 25s. 
per week, there would be an outcry 
at once. Then it was proposed to ao 
the men from the Army to the Ci 
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Service; but he found that the men 
in the Post Office, Civil Service, Inland 
Revenue, and Customs, excepting, of 
course, the dockyard labourers, in 1861 
were only 30,000, and their average 
term of service was 30 years, so that only 
1,000 men a-year were needed, and there- 
fore if the Civil Service were monopo- 
lized by soldiers, it was clear that 
only a very small number could be 
employed in that way. That showed 
how ill-digested the scheme of the Go- 
vernment was, and how necessary it 
was to gather information on the subject. 
A Royal Commission would be able to 
place the facts of the question clearly 
before the public, so that instead of the 
vague ideas that now prevailed their 
information would rest upon a firm basis. 
Questions were, moreover, continually 
arising as to the number of troops ac- 
tually required for foreign and home 
service; but there was no official data to 
go upon. There had been no sound 
estimate formed of the number of men it 
would be possible for an enemy to land, 
presuming the Fleet to be defeated ; 
indeed, he thought the general tendency 
had been to underrate the number it 
would be possible to disembark upon 
their shores. Some spoke of 100,000; 
but Napoleon assembled 2,000 transports, 
capable of carrying 120,000, with guns 
and stores, when he contemplated the 
invasion of England; and in these days 
arrangements could be made for trans- 
porting three times the number. An 
expedition from France had been com- 
pared to the transport to the Crimea; 
but it was ridiculous to compare a sea 
journey of 300 miles, starting from a 
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base of operations 3,000 miles from 
home, with a 60 miles trip in weather 
that could be chosen. All these ques- 
tions of detail could be better in- 
quired into by a Commission than 
by Parliament. A Commission could 
take evidence upon which it would be 
safe to form conclusions as to the num- 
ber of men required for home defence, 
the number necessary for foreign ser- 
vice, and what length of training a re- 
cruit would need. At present the most 
conflicting statements were current upon 
these points—especially the last. Some- 
times Volunteers were treated as a use- 
less body from want of organization ; 
then they were counted as soldiers; one 
Minister stated that three years’ training 
was needed to make a soldier, another 
gravely announced that three months’ 
drill and a monthly drill for a year after- 
wards would suffice. These statements 
could not be all true, and some compe- 
tent authority was required to inform 
Parliament on the subject. There was 
also the question of physical ability, and 
the country should not be left in igno- 
rance as to how many soldiers we had 
capable of carrying a knapsack, march- 
ing 30 miles, and going without their 
dinner into the bargain. Now, what 
information had the country respecting 
the feelings of those whom it was desired 
to enlist. No information of the kind 
existed ; and surely it was advisable that 
if the men themselves could not be exa- 
mined those who understood their feel- 
ings should be—perhaps their employers 
or foremen. The Commission which had 
inquired into the subject examined 44 wit- 
nesses; but 41 were officers or soldiers, 
two had been, and the remaining one was 
officially connected with the Army. A 
Commission, too, would do good service if 
it could get evidence from which to form 
an opinion as to what the Army would be 
in five years’ time and the cost of pro- 
ducing it. The different military sys- 
tems of other countries, and especially 
France and Switzerland, might be exa- 
mined by the Commission, and in many 
other points its labours could not but be 
extremely useful. But the greatest be- 
nefit of all would be that it would re- 
move these questions affecting military 
administration from the domain of party 
politics, and would examine into them 
with an exclusive regard to their intrinsic 
merits. In the great changes which the 
Government were making in the Army 
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it was desirable they should associate 
themselves with men of independent and 
unbiassed judgment, so as to inspire the 
public with a greater degree of confi- 
dence in their plans; for otherwise very 
inconvenient results might follow from 
the sudden accession of men to power 
who had made a party attack upon the 
military schemes of the Government. 
There were only two objections to a 
Commission. One was that it would 
delay, the other that it would relieve 
Government of responsibility. If the 
Government had the information at com- 
mand, as it should have, it could be easily 
laid before the Commissioners, and it 
would not cause delay ; while as regards 
responsibility, it was most desirable that 
the facts of the case should be put on 
record in case of a change of Govern- 
ment, so that the responsibility might be 
transferred; in short, neither of those 
considerations ought to stand in the way 
of their obtaining a good and efficient 
Army. Under these circumstances, he 
begged to move the Resolution of which 
he had given Notice. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in seconding 
the Motion, said, that that subject was 
one that had occasioned a feeling of 
great anxiety and concern throughout 
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the country, and the impression gene- 
rally prevailed that their Army was in a 
state of unreadiness and of unprepared- 
ness for any sudden emergency that 


might arise. He was no alarmist, and 
was willing to admit that there was little 
probability of their shores being in- 
vaded; but the very existence of an 
Army presupposed a necessity for it. 
A short time since the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for War 
declared that nothing was further from 
his intention than to have recourse to 
the Ballot—that the Ballot ought only 
to be resorted to in case of emergency. 
But it would not do to postpone all re- 
forms until an emergency arose. The 
youthful age of the men who were 
now being recruited deserved their most 
serious attention. Only the other day 
a most experienced officer assured him 
that even in his own regiment—the 
Guards—it had been impossible dur- 
ing the last year to obtain recruits 
over the age of 18, and, under the 
three years’ system, they would be 
growing lads the whole time that they 
were in the Army, and would be sent to 
the Reserve just when they had become 
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fit to undergo the hardships of actual 


service. Such was the experience of 
their crack regiments, and it was certain 
that the case was not better in the regi- 
ments of the Line. No greater extra- 
vagance could be committed than to ac- 
cept the services of lads who, if they 
should be suddenly called upon to take 
the field, would succumb under the 
hardships and privations of actual war. 
Every Member of that House must often 
have noticed, in the course of the Ses- 
sion, the proceedings of the recruiting 
sergeants in the neighbourhood of King 
Street. He believed he was overstating 
the result when he said that each of 
the 10 or 20 sergeants employed ob- 
tained on an average only something 
like 30 boys between 17 and 18 years 
old in the course of the year. Now, 
what would be thought of any mercan- 
tile establishment, when hands were 
wanted, which should have recourse 
to such a system of obtaining them, 
and with such a result? He repeated 
that the greatest possible amount of 
efficiency in their Army ought to be 
their first consideration, and he was cer- 
tain that one of 100,000 thoroughly 
competent men would be more useful 
in every way than an Army of 130,000 
men and boys. The question really was, 
how long it would take to make an efli- 
cient soldier, and he thought it should 
be decided by competent authority. If 
the Government did not grant the Com- 
mission which his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Nottingham (Mr. Seely) had 
asked for, he hoped they would at least 
give some satisfactory answer to the 
questions put to them. It was the duty 
of the House not to wait for a demand 
from the country, but sometimes to anti- 
cipate it. Itwas their duty to tell the 
people what the real condition of their 
defensive establishments was. It was 
not for them to say that this was a very 
unpopular measure, and one that would 
expose them to odium. Let them re- 
duce the number of men if they did not 
want them; butif they needed the instru- 
ment it ought to be efficient, and one on 
which they could rely at any time and 
under any circumstances. Reference had 
been made by his hon. Friend to the 
facilities with which an Army could 
be conveyed by sea, and they might 
have thrown on their coast a very large 
force at very short notice. He was in- 
fornied, on good authority, that a trans- 
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sport of 1,500 tons would carry 1,000 
men with a full complement of stores, 
horses, and materials, and everything 
necessary for a voyage of three or four 
days—by that they could see the feasi- 
bility of the measure. At present he had 
no apprehension that they were in the 
slightest danger; but if such a danger 
arose from any quarter there would be 
no time to make their preparations, to 
obtain the men, to get their commis- 
sariat, their transport, and various forces 
into an organized and efficient state. 
The notice given to Prussia, except 
the low distant murmurs heard three 
or four years before, was but 14 or 15 
days. With only 14 or 15 days’ notice 
what would they be able todo? Could 
they call men into existence? It was 
almost ridiculous to speak of that as an 
emergency ; it would be a simple catas- 
trophe. With regard to the Civil Ser- 
vice absorbing a portion of the Reserves, 
supposing it were possible for that to be 
done to any large extent, surely they 
could not wish the whole Civil Service 
of the country to be stopped and dis- 
organized the moment war broke out, 
a time when it was most necessary 
that the internal machinery of the coun- 
try should be kept in good working 
order. He should be glad to see old 
soldiers who were not expected to render 
future military service absorbed into the 
Civil Service ; but it was absurd to speak 
of the Civil Service as a source whence 
they could draw large Reserves for the 
Army. He thought this was a time of 
all others for ascertaining whether their 
present arrangements were such as 
could be justified in the face of the 
country. There was no danger at the 
present time; but it was their duty to 
make sufficient provision for the safety, 
honour, and dignity of the country, and 
that could only be done by the exercise 
on the part of the Government of the 
most prudent and careful foresight. 
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Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
praying that She will be graciously pleased to 
appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
best method of raising, drilling, and organising 
the military forces of the Country, so as to render 
them thoroughly adequate for home defence ; and 
also of providing for India and general service 
abroad such a number of troops as would be suffi- 
cient to enable us to fulfil our treaty obligations, 
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and maintain the interests of the Country at as 
moderate a cost as possible,’ —(Mr. Charles Seely,) 


— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. CARDWELL said, he thought 
that one remark made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Westminister (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
would hardly find support from the noble 
Lord the Member for Haddingtonshire 
(Lord Elcho). No doubt in the event 
of invasion, if they had to withdraw 
men from the Civil Service, the Civil 
Service would to a certain extent be 
inconvenienced; but still it was right 
to hold out encouragements to men who 
had served in the ranks of the Army ; 
and surely the example of Prussia 
ought to be an answer to the hon. Mem- 
ber in that respect. The hon. Member 
for Westminster, like himself, had never 
borne arms in any capacity; and his 
speech appeared to bear evidence of that 
fact, for certainly the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the 
Army from top to bottom was not a course 
which military authorities would recom- 
mend. The hon. Gentleman said it was 
an emergency if their ranks were not 
full, but it happened that theirranks were 
full; that they were on the very verge 
of being obliged to consider what they 
should do, unless they exceeded their 
limit set by the Estimates. It had been 
said that the Reserve men would not 
come when called, and he thought that 
was a matter of experiment. If it was 
a matter of experiment, only think of re- 
ferring it to a Royal Commission. How 
were they to solve it? There was no 
reason to suppose the men would not 
come, but there was every reason to be- 
lieve they would, if the experience fur- 
nished by the Royal Naval Reserve could 
be taken as proof. A portion of the First 
Reserve had been called out for service, 
and he believed—although he had not 
yet received the Report—that the experi- 
ment had been perfectly successful. Then 
it was said there was a difficulty about 
recruiting. Why, they had obtained 
more than 33,000 recruits in ten months. 
That, surely, was a proof that their re- 
cruiting had not failed. As tothe youth 
of the recruits, they would always have 
young people as long as they went on 
the old system of long service, and would 
be obliged to add to the Army by taking 
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young men. But let them establish a 
large Reserve, following the Prussian 
plan, and they would have older men 
who had already served in the Army 
ready, and who were under engage- 
ment to join the ranks when emer- 
gency arose. By that plan they would 
do away with the necessity of having 
recourse to the services of such young 
men. The Government had done great 
things already ; they had abolished 
bounty—a thing that was thought im- 
possible. Nevertheless, they had got 
33,000 recruits in ten months; they were 
doing everything they could to raise the 
character of the recruits; and the Reports 
of the Inspector General of Recruiting 
showed that their efforts were not without 
success. It was said they would havea 
difficulty in obtaining recruits for the 
Militia. Well, circulars were sent to 
the commanding officers of Militia in the 
autumn, and their answers were on the 
Table, and would not be found to con- 
firm that assertion. With regard to the 
future increase of agricultural wages, he 
could only say if he held his present 
office when agricultural wages reached 
30s. a-week, he should be delighted to 
see it, and would endeavour to meet 
the difficulties of that day. But surely 
it could not be gravely proposed that 
they should now appoint a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire what was to be done 
when the wages of the agricultural 
labourer attained that figure? More- 
over, they had a Royal Commission re- 
cently, and the result of its reeommenda- 
tions was that the pay of the soldier was 
raised by 2d. a-day—a measure to which 
in a great degree their facilities in ob- 
taining recruits were, he believed, owing. 
Then it was urged that the Commission 
did not go to the bottom of the subject, 
and that much more remained to be 
found out than they discovered. What 
encouragement, then, was there to ap- 
point another? [Lord Excno: Their 
powers were limited; it was simply a 
Recruiting Commission.] They were 
appointed to inquire very much into what 
the Commission now proposed would in- 
quire, for its object was the raising, drill- 
ing, and organizing the military forces 
of the country. He was surprised to 
hear that time was no object, because 
they were not exposed to any particular 
danger, and yet in the next breath, in 
the event of an hostile attempt to cross 
the Channel in order to invade their 
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shores, they were told that they could 
not rely on their Navy—their first line 
of defence. If their first line of de- 
fence was so insecure, how could time be 
of no consequence in regard to their 
second line of defence? Then they were 
told that Napoleon had been ready to 
throw more than 100,000 men on their 
coast, and the hon. Member for West- 
minister thought it impossible to tell how 
many men a foreign nation might at any 
time land here. But could any Royal 
Commission tell them how many men 
might be so landed? ‘Would they call 
as witnesses on that point high func- 
tionaries from different foreign countries? 
Such an inquiry would be both useless 
and interminable. Then, again, it had 
been intimated that they ought to fore- 
see what forces they might require. 
With regard to that, it was the duty for 
which the Executive Government was 
responsible to determine not once for all 
—that was absolutely impossible—but 
every year, what was the force which it 
was necessary that Parliament should be 
called on to provide for; and as to the 
appointment of a Royal Commission, with 
regard to that part of the subject, he 
believed such an idea had never before 
been entertained by anyone. With re- 
gard to settling the time requisite for 
training, had not the experience of last 
autumn taught them a great deal more 
as to that than any theoretical informa- 
tion obtained through a Royal Commis- 
sion? Again, it was proposed that they 
should inquire why there was a difficulty 
in getting men, but he respectfully said 
there was no such difficulty at all. Fur- 
ther, he thought that, if the scheme of 
short service and Reserves, which they 
desired to institute, were left to work 
fairly, it would establish 2 large and 
efficient Reserve long before any Com- 
mission could come to any opinion on 
the multiplicity of questions to be re- 
ferred to them. Withrespectto the matter 
of cost, he should have thought the last 
thing the House of Commons would be 
asked to do would be to part with the 
control over the cost of the Army, or to 
intrust the preparation of the Estimates 
to anybody but the Executive Govern- 
ment. Then as to party questions, he 
hoped there was no party in the State 
which had anything at heart on these 
subjects except the maintenance of the 
honour, the dignity, and the safety of 
the country, and it was not necessary 
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that the House should discard them 
from its consideration to prevent their 
being made party questions. The hon. 
Member for Nottingham (Mr. Seely) had 
complained of a former speech of his 
having been misrepresented, but he had 
repeated the purport of that speech 
again, in saying that what he objected 
to was not trusting the people with arms, 
but to trusting that particular class of 
the people from whom they obtained 
their recruits with them. Aristocratic 
Prussia could venture to form her Army 
on the principle which the Government 
had recommended ; Republican France 
was following her example; Monarchial 
Italy and Autocratic Russia were doing 
the same, and he saw no difficulty in 
Constitutional England venturing to rely 
on the same source of supply. He denied 
that they obtained nothing but worth- 
less recruits; they were endeavouring 
by every means in their power to raise 
the character of the recruits; they had 
discontinued the use of dishonourable 
markings and badges; they had done 
away with the bounty system ; they were 
extending as much as possible the edu- 
cation of their soldiers; and when the 
hon. Member for Nottingham asked what 
sort of factories and what kind of com- 
petition they were going to establish in 
the Army, he said none; they were 
going to enable a man entering the 
Army to be taught that which would 
make him a valuable member of society 
when he left its ranks, and fit him better 
to earn his livelihood on his return to 
civil life. In conclusion, he did not com- 
plain of that Motion being brought for- 
ward, but felt convinced that it was not 
intended now seriously to press it to a 
division. 

Lorp ELCHO said, his object in ad- 
vocating the opening of the Civil Service 
to deserving soldiers was not to form a 
Reserve, which in time of war would be 
called out of the Civil Service to return 
to the Army, but to hold out a prize or 
an inducement to the soldier to serve 
well while in the Army ; and one element 
of that inducement or prize was, that 
when he had settled in the Civil Service 
for life he should not be called away to 
serve even in that ‘‘emergency” of which 
the Secretary of State spoke so glibly, 
but which neither he nor his Colleagues 
ever attempted to define. He thought 
that the War Office might have more 
soldiers employed in it than at present, 
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and that the Secretary of State should 
look to that office being manned mainly 
by retired soldiers. hon. Member 
had said it was a mistake to have a 
civilian at the head of the War Office. 
That was a great question; but if the 
clerks were military men and competent 
to deal with those details, very likely 
many of those things would be better 
done than they were now—although he 
cast no slur on the civilians—and greater 
prizes would be held out to deserving 
soldiers. As to the present Motion, his 
hon. Friend the Member for Nottingham 
(Mr. Seely) had done good service in 
bringing that question forward at the 
close of that eventful Session in so com- 
prehensive and clear a manner. And 
when his views were endorsed by a prac- 
tical man representing a large metro- 
olitan constituency like the hon. Mem- 

er for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith), 
he trusted they would have their due 
effect. The Government objected to a 
Commission, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War had 
dipped his brush in those rosy colours in 
which he invariably painted everything 
connected with the Army and his De- 
partment. Unfortunately, however, the 
public would not view matters in exactly 
the same complacent light, but would 
prefer that they should be portrayed in 
graver and more sober tints. He be- 
lieved that a Commission of this kind 
would be most valuable, and that it 
would be able to get at the bottom of 
many things which could not be fathomed 
by that House so long as the Govern- 
ment were backed by so large a majority. 
He felt so strongly on this point, that 
next Session, if the Government did not 
give the House some clear and satis- 
factory explanation of the organization 
they had established, and of their exer- 
cise of the powers which the House had 
confided to them, he hoped the House 
would appoint a Committee to inquire 
into the organization of the Army. If 
no one else did so, he should himself 
move for such a Committee, believing, 
as he did, that the Government had 
organized nothing, disorganized the only 
thing that was sound in the Army, and 
entailed on the country an unknown 
expenditure. 

Mr. SINCLAIR AYTOUN regretted 
that the right hon. Gentleman tho Secre- 
tary of State for War had not yet given any 
information tothe House orthe country on 
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various subjects which had occupied much 
time and attracted much attention. The 
remark made by an hon. Member of the 
Government that Parliament had nothing 
whatever to do with military questions 
was significant as to the temper in which 
the Government was disposed to treat 
such matters; but hon. Members would 
discuss the military administration of this 
country, when it was found to be in a state 
of hopeless and inextricable confusion. 
A mild reform would not do, a complete 
change being absolutely necessary; and 
he hoped that at the beginning of another 
Session the Government would take up 
such questions in a totally different spirit, 
for in that way only would they be able 
to do that good which could not be 
effected by putting hon. Members off 
with replies that were not answers. He 
desired to know how promotion was: to 
be made in the Army for the future, and 
the way in which its proper flow was to 
be kept up, for up to the present time 
the House had only been told that the 
subject was under discussion. Another 
question had been raised as to whether 
an end was to be put to military sinecures 
such as full colonelcies, and he asked for 
some information also on this point, which 
would be sure to secure much attention 
from the constituencies during the Re- 
cess. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, he 
regarded that discussion as showing that 
the interest felt by the House and the 
country in military matters had not di- 
minished, and that the mistrust which 
was excited last year was not in the 
least allayed. Although they had now 
reached the end of the Session, nothing 
had been done, and both soldiers and 
civilians felt nothing but dismay at the 
policy of the Government as to military 
matters, and they looked to the future 
with despair. He should be sorry to 
see the matter referred to a Royal Com- 
mission, for there had already been 16 
Royal Commissions and between 20 and 
80 Select Committees on military matters. 
They were told that in the cellars of the 
British Museum were great treasures 
from which the public derived no benefit, 
and the same might be said of the Re- 

orts of Commissions and Committees. 
The appointment of a Royal Commission 
was the resort of a Minister who wished 
to avoid responsibility and to shelve a 
disagreeable question, and the only hope 
of the House was in keeping responsi- 
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bility fixed upon the Government. If 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War appealed to the officers 
commanding regiments he would be told 
that the quality of the recruits was now 
inferior to what it was 10 or 15 years 
ago, and that they had the greatest dif- 
ficulty in finding men who were fit to 
be non-commissioned officers. Purchase 
having been abolished, he hoped that 
next Session the House would hear 
something of that military organization 
which had been promised, and that some 
attempt would be made to provide an 
Army worthy of this country. 

Mr. EASTWICK said, he thought 
that, on re-consideration, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War would see that their system of 
short service was not identical with that 
of aristocratic Prussia. 

Mr. CARDWELL, in explanation, 
said, that what he alluded to was the 
training of the men and their return to 
civil occupations. ; 

Mr. EASTWICK still contended that 
the two systems were totally different, 
the Prussian one being the compulsory 
taking of men from every class of society, 
and thus their Army embraced some of 
the finest, and a large proportion of the 
most respectable men in the country, 
none of the men being under 19 years of 
age ; while England had to draw younger 
men from the inferior part of the popu- 
lation. The country looked upon the 
question with great anxiety, and he 
would urge the right hon. Gentleman to 
reflect upon the responsible position he 
occupied, and to endeavour before the 
next meeting of Parliament to satisfy 
the nation on the subject of its Army. 

Mr. MACFIE said, he hoped the 
matter would be thoroughly investigated 
before the commencement of next Ses- 
sion, but was indifferent whether by 
Royal Commission or otherwise. It was 
desirable to include in the inquiry some 
reference to the colonies, and to the de- 
fence of their coasts and harbours, and 
he would suggest the propriety of there 
being deliberations on those subjects 
between the Admiralty and the War 
Office. The question of war and defence 
ought at the same time to be fully con- 
sidered. 


Reoruiting. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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ARMY—SUPERSESSION OF COLONELS, 
RESOLUTION. 


Coronet ANSON, in rising to call 
the attention of the House to the Report 
of the Select Committee that sat last 
year to inquire into the supersession of 
the Colonels of the English Army by 
the Colonels of the Indian Army ; also 
to the Report of the Royal Commission 
appointed to consider the Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons; and to move a Resolution— 

‘‘That the Report of the War Office Com- 
mittee, dated the 9th day of January, 1869, be 
adopted in order to mitigate the hardship inflicted 
upon the British Colonels,” 
said, he had greatly to complain of the 
conduct of the Government on this matter, 
which had been a subject of discussion 
in that House and before Royal Com- 
missioners and Select Committees for 
seven or eight years, without anything 
having been done on behalf of those 
officers who were aggrieved. In 1864, 
after the amalgamation of the British 
and Indian Armies, a Royal Warrant 
was issued, giving to the Indian officers 
certain rights and privileges in conse- 
quence of the Report of a Commission 
presided over by Viscount Cranbourne in 
1864. Next year Sir William Mansfield 
protested against the injury that would 
thus be inflicted upon British officers ; 
but no notice of it was taken for a year 
and a-half, when the then Secretary for 
War (Sir John Pakington) appointed a 
Select Committee in the War Office, 
presided over by Colonel Egerton, to 
consider the whole question. The Re- 
port of the Committee, however, did not 
satisfy the present Secretary of State for 
War, who appointed another Committee, 
presided over by Sir William James, 
Vice Chancellor, which Committee, al- 
though they were limited to making a 
proposal which would not impose any 
expense upon either this country or 
India, reported that the case was one of 
great injustice to the officers of the Eng- 
lish Army, and that something ought to 
be done, whereupon a correspondence 
arose between the India Office and the 
War Office. Last Session he (Colonel 
Anson) obtained the appointment of a 
Committee to inquire into the subject, 
and after two or three sittings they re- 
a with only one dissentient—the 

nder Secretary of State for India (Mr. 
Grant Duff)—that supersession should 
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at ones cease. That Report was = 
sented at the end of the Session, an 

soon as Parliament was prorogued there 
was further correspondence relative to 
the legality of that recommendation. 
Lord Cairns, Vice Chancellor James, 
and Baron Bramwell were appointed to 
inquire, and they reported, as had been 
before pointed out by the India Office, 
that the effect of the Report of his 
(Colonel Anson’s) Committee would be 
to cause a breach of a Parliamentary 
guarantee that had been given to the 
officers of the Indian Army; but they 
agreed that the case was one of great 
injustice, and that either a stop should 
be put to the practice or that some com- 
pensation should be given. After that 
Report was made further correspondence 
passed between the Secretary of State 
for War and the Secretary of State for 
India, and the result was an agreement 
that the supersession complained of 
should cease when the Staff corps pro- 
motion came into play; but the Duke 
of Argyll stipulated that the rate of pro- 
motion should be reduced from 23 to 
19 per annum, which was an increased 
injustice to British Army officers. He 
resolved to oppose the Bill which was 
to be brought forward to carry out that 
arrangement, as it did not carry out the 
Report of his Committee. The question 
which he submitted the House had now 
to consider was, what could be done to 
mitigate the hardships which had- been 
inflicted upon colonels of the English 
Army. Two Reports had recommended 
that 45 major generals should be ap- 
pointed from the list of officers who had 
been superseded. That portion of the 
Report of his Committee was warmly 
supported by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who was opposed to the second 
portion, which he did not insist upon ; 
but now he found that he could not get 
either, although there had been an uni- 
versal expression of opinion that this 
was a case of hardship. He hoped the 
Government would accede to his Mo- 
tion ; if they did not, and as it was im- 
possible for him to obtain any redress 
from the House at the present period of 
the Session, he should bring the subject 
forward again next year. In this matter 
the India Office had defended the rights 
and privileges of the officers of that De- 
partment, and he wished that the War 
Office had acted in a similar manner. 
He did not think the House ought to 
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grudge any ie eyes that might be 
necessary to do justice to the officers 
whose cause he advocated. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman concluded by 
moving the Resolution of which he had 
given Notice. 


Army—Super session 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the Report of the War Office Committee, dated 
the 9th day of January 1869, be adopted in order 
to mitigate the hardship inflicted on the British 
Colonels,”—( Colonel Anson,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought the hon. and 
gallant Member for Bewdley (Colonel 
Anson) was undoubtedly in the position 
of a man who brought forward a real 
grievance ; for he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) himself was not prepared to 
deny that the supersession of English 
officers by Indian officers was a matter 
fairly calling for complaint. High legal 
authorities, to whom he was bound to bow, 
had declared that the course complained 
of by the hon. and gallant Member-was 
in complete accordance with the guaran- 
tee received by the Indian officers in 
1858, when the East India Company 
was abolished and its Army placed under 
the Crown. The opinion of those learned 
Judges would have been more satisfac- 
tory to his mind had they adverted to a 
subsequent stage of the affair—that was, 
to what happened in 1860, when the 
two Armies were amalgamated—the two 
Governments having been amalgamated 
in 1858; because it was quite evident to 
anyone, that principles that were laid 
down for portions of the Indian Army 
when it was a separate Army from the 
Queen’s Army, though it belonged to 
the Queen, would not necessarily apply 
when the two Armies were absolutely 
amalgamated and made one Army. That 
being the state of the case, it became 
absolutely impossible, at least without 
an Act of Parliament, to give effect to 
the Report of the Committee of last 
year, and the question that remained 
was whether the Government, under 
these circumstances, having the Report 
of the Committee, but not having legal 
power to give effect to it, had made a 
fair and reasonable offer to the hon. and 
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gallant Member and those whom he re- 
presented. The complaint was that the 
promotion on the Indian side was much 
more rapid, and thus a number of In- 
dian officers were placed above English 
officers of older standing. With re- 
gard to that matter, he believed a rule 
had been laid down to the effect that, 
when eight or more officers had been 
promoted, the Staff corps would be car- 
ried over to the English side and would 
become part of the English service, the 
Indian officers belonging to the regi- 
ments of cavalry and infantry continuing 
still to enjoy the benefits of Indian pro- 
motion. He should have been very glad 
if he could have obtained a removal of 
the differences between these two ser- 
vices, so that the English and Indian 
officers should obtain promotion accord- 
ing to the time of their service ; but that 
having been ruled to the contrary to the 
guarantee of 1858, the question was what 
terms he could make for the English 
Army. He thought that since January 
last four out of the eight officers of the 
Staff corps, on whose promotion the In- 
dian Government insisted, had been 
already provided for; so that only four 
officers now stood between them and the 
time when the Staff corps would be car- 
ried over to the English side. If the 
plan proposed by the Government had 
been carried out there would be, per- 
haps, in about six months not merely 
an amalgamation of the Staff officers 
corps of the Indian service; that plan 
would apply not only to the Staff officers, 
but to the whole of the officers in the 
Indian Army. The offer of the Govern- 
ment was a fair and reasonable com- 
promise, and the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber would have thought so some time 
ago; but now the hon. and gallant 
Member repudiated the proposal of the 
Government that as soon as the remain- 
ing four colonels, out of the eight Staff 
officers, were made generals the whole 
of the two services should be entirely 
amalgamated, so that there should be 
perfect equality and no difference be- 
tween them, and he asked him instead 
to take the course which he repudiated 
in the Committee, and which he thought 
the House would repudiate. The hon. 
and gallant Member asked him to 
agree to the recommendation of Colonel 
Egerton’s Committee, that 45 generals 
should be created, at an expense of 
about £12,000 a-year, in order to satisfy 
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some 45 out of 250 or 270 officers who 
had been superseded, and that the Go- 
vernment should go back to the year 
1854, and re-arrange the list of generals 
according to the services of the different 
colonels who were promoted to be gene- 
rals. The latter of these propositions 
would bring the whole Army into con- 
fusion; as to the former of those pro- 

ositions, it was in effect this—that a 
Loin of £12,000 should be imposed 
upon the taxpayers in order to create 45 
new major generals, not because they 
were wanted for the public service, but 
because the hon. “a gallant Member 
was not disposed to accept a proposal as 
fair as it was possible for the Govern- 
ment to make it. But with regard to 
the adoption of that course, he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) was in- 
clined to think that the House would be 
of opinion that the Army was made for 
the people, and not the people for the 
Army. The hon. and gallant Member 
preferred to have the grievance remedied 
by a pecuniary mulct on the people of 
the country rather than in the way the 
Government suggested, and he for one 
could not agree to his Motion. 

Str CHARLES WINGFIELD said, 
he thought that one of the courses pro- 
posed would deprive the Indian officers 
of the advantage thoughtfully secured 
to them by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley). 
The course taken by his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend (Colonel Anson) was greatly 
to his credit, and he hoped some satis- 
factory settlement would be come to; 
and, with a view to that result being 
attained, speaking in the name of the 
taxpayers, he (Sir Charles Wingfield) 
had no objection to the charge for an 
immediate promotion of 45 of these offi- 
cers to the rank of general, instead of 
the gradual promotion to which they 
were entitled, provided that charge were 
borne by the Imperial Exchequer and 
not by the people of India. He thought 
that the superseded colonels were deeply 
indebted to his hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Bewdley, for the exer- 
tions he had made on their behalf. 

Coronet NORTH said, he thought 
he knew his countrymen as well as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and he was certain that 
if £12,000 was required to remedy an 
injustice they would not scruple to pay 
it. Officers of the English Army found 
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themselves superseded by men in the 
Indian Army, who were their juniors 
by 10 years; for instance, 18 English 
colonels whose commissions dated from 
1858, found themselves superseded by 
Indian officers who dated from 1868 ; 
and he was astonished his right hon. 
Friend opposite had not made this clear 
tothe Government. The Duke of Argyll 
had stated that it would not be right 
that certain officers of the Indian Army 
who had been looking forward to pro- 
motion should be deprived of it; and in 
this he was perfectly right. But the 
same principle should be applied to offi- 
cers in the English Army, and if applied 
would meet with approval from the 
people of the country. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


ARMY—ARMING OF THE FORTS, 
QUESTION. 


Sir JOHN HAY said, it appeared by 
a Return laid on the Table on the 10th 
of August, 1869, that 1,628 guns were 
required to complete the armaments of 
forts, but according to a Return dated 
last April there still remained 1,425 to 
be completed. In two years only 203 
guns had been added, and his right hon. 
and gallant Friend (Sir Henry Storks) 
had stated that about four years would 
be necessary to complete their arma- 
ment; but at the present rate of com- 
pletion seven years would elapse before 
their forts would be armed. He thought 
that was a great deal too long. He 
hoped his right hon. Friend would be 
able to assure the House that very great 
efforts would be made to complete the 
armament of their forts, on which they 
had expended so much money for the 
defence of their country. 

Sir HENRY STORKS said, that any 
delay that had taken place was due to the 
difficulty of determining what gunsshould 
be mounted. Considerable progress, 
however, had been made in the arm- 
ing of the forts, and further progress 
would be made this year. Up to the 
Ist of July, 1870, the number mounted 
was 111, and up to August, 1871, 
there were 196, leaving about 1,021 
still to be mounted. Her Majesty’s 
Government were fully impressed with 
the importance of completing the arma- 
ment of the forts, and he confidently hoped 
that at no distant period it would be 
completed. They proposed to manufac- 
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ture 272 guns this year, of various cali- 
bres, and there were about 1,100 7-inch 
40-pound breech-loading rifle guns in 
store, some of which were to be mounted 
to replace smooth-bores at home, and 
others would be sent to Malta and 
Gibraltar as soon as the plans of defence 
were settled. He could assure the hon. 
and gallant Baronet the Member for 
Stamford that that important subject 
had made great progress, and would 
not be lost sight of. 


Metropolis—Kensington 


METROPOLIS—KENSINGTON GARDENS, 
RESOLUTION. 


Lorp ELCHO said, he had given 
Notice of his intention, on going into 
Committee of Supply, to move the fol- 
lowing Amendment— 


‘“‘ That, in the opinion of this House, the Avenue 
in Kensington Gardens planted by the late Prince 
Consort should be immediately restored to its 
former state prior to the recent alterations, thus 
bringing back the Gardens to their original sym- 
metrical plan ; and that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should forthwith take such steps as may be 
necessary to guard in future against the possi- 
bility of big trees being cut down or important 
alterations being made in the public Parks and 
Gardens of the Metropolis, which are in charge 
of Her Majesty’s Office of Works, without the 
previous knowledge of Parliament, and without 
plans and Estimates having previously been laid 
upon the Table of the House.” 


At that late period of the Session, how- 
ever, it would be hopeless to expect to 
carry it, and it was therefore his inten- 
tion not to bring it forward on the pre- 
sent occasion, but to postpone it to the 
next Session of Parliament, hoping that 
during the interval of the Recess, hon. 
Members, the Press, and the public 
might be induced to visit the spot, and 
judge for themselves whether the Park 
had been improved by what had been 
done by the right hon. Gentleman the 
present First Commissioner of Works. 
He would not now express an opinion 
whether the cutting down of many of 
the largest trees in these Gardens was 
or was not a justifiable act, and one 
tending to improve the appearance of 
the Gardens; but he maintained, how- 
ever, that great changes such as had 
been made in Kensington Gardens, 
ought not to be carried out without the 
knowledge and sanction of Parliament, 
and that would be the purport of the 
Motion which he intended to bring for- 
ward next year. Referring to what 
occurred in the House last Friday, he 
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(Lord Elcho) would express a hope that 
in the coming Session the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment would cast his shield over hon. 
Members who took an interest in art and 
subjects connected with the Royal Parks, 
so as to save them from being sneered 
at and having their questions answered 
in an unsatisfactory manner by the right 
hon. Gentleman. Although, it hap- 
pened, as he should show next year, 
that the appointment of the present 
First Commissioner of Works was made 
solely in order that he might check the 
expenditure of the Department; yet, in 
point of fact, the right hon. Gentleman 
was the only Member of the Govern- 
ment who was nominally responsible in 
matters relating to art. He was induced 
to make these remarks in consequence 
of what occurred last Friday. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he must remind 
the noble Lord the Member for Had- 
dingtonshire that he was out of Order in 
referring to a past debate. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he was referrin 
not to a debate, but to an answer whick 
was given from the Treasury bench ; he, 
however, thought he should, at any rate, 
be in Order in alluding to what he feared 
was going to happen. He had himself 
put to the First Commissioner of Works 
plain questions requiring simple answers, 
which, however, he had in vain endea- 
voured to obtain, and he thought it right 
now to bring the matter under the at- 
tention of the House, although at the 
time the questions were put he had 
sedulously avoided what he might call a 
catechumenical wrangle with the right 
hon. Gentleman. There had been cer- 
tain ‘‘ condemned” statues, which, after 
being exhibited on their pedestals in the 
neighbourhood of the Palace of West- 
minster, had been so strongly condemned 
by public opinion that they were with- 
drawn from the public gaze. This hap- 
pened in regard to the statues of Lord 
Palmerston and the late Sir Robert Peel. 
Public rumour now affirmed, however, 
that those statues were to be resuscitated, 
and placed on one of the grass-plats or 
inclosures at the entrance to New Palace 
Yard. Public rumour likewise said that 
not only were these statues to be placed 
there, but that four, six, or even eight 
condemned statues were to be crowded 
into each inclosure like sheep in a pen. 
When questions on subjects of this kind 
were asked, the right hon. Gentleman 
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at the head of the Government ought to 
take care that they were answered in a 
civil and satisfactory manner. More- 
over, the public ought to be informed 
through their Representatives, whether 
there was any truth-in those rumours; 
to have an opportunity of forming a 
judgment i. i the merits of the 
statues as works of art; and the system 
under which they were about to be 
grouped in the neighbourhood of the 
Houses of Parliament. He did not deny 
that the right hon. Gentleman possessed 
great ability and had had considerable 
experience in financial matters; but, re- 
garded from an artistic point of view, 
his appointment to the post of First 
Commissioner of Works was most incon- 
gruous and astounding. All he wanted 
now was an assurance that before those 
statues were erected the public would 
have an opportunity of judging not 
only of their merits but of the positions 
in which it was proposed to place them, 
and he would conclude by repeating 
that he should most certainly bring for- 
ward the Motion early next Session. 
Mr. AYRTON said, the noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho) had just made a touching appeal 
to his right hon. Friend at the head of 
the Government to throw his shield over 
hon. Gentlemen who professed to have a 
very great knowledge of art when they 
put questions to him on the subject. 
That shield he could assure the noble 
Lord would not be in the least degree 
required if those who professed to have 
such a profound knowledge of art would, 
in putting questions to him, draw them 
up in language—he would not merely 
say of courtesy, but in language not 
studiedly used for the purpose of giving 
offence. When questions were put in 
such a way he could easily imagine the 
disappointment of his interrogators at 
finding that the blows aimed at him re- 
coiled upon themselves. No protection 
whatever was required for any hon. 
Gentleman who treated him with due 
courtesy and politeness. The noble Lord, 
however, had a peculiar mode of asking 
questions, and he did not think any other 
hon. Member would like to follow the 
noble Lord’s example. With regard to 
the subject of his Motion, he must remind 
the noble Lord that it was brought for- 
ward in Committee of Supply during the 
noble Lord’s absence, and at his request, 
by an hon, Member sitting on the Go- 
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vernment side of the House. The whole 
subject was then gone into, and a full 
explanation given which the Committee 
accepted as being quite satisfactory. 
Therefore he hoped the noble Lord had 
ceased to mourn over the trees that were 
cut down. As to the statues, he gave 
the noble Lord a most clear and precise 
answer the other day. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he did not know 
that there was anything uncivil in his 
question. 

Mr. AYRTON proceeded to say that 
he gave a precise answer to the question, 
which was framed in the peculiar manner 
of which, perhaps, the noble Lord was 
himself not quite conscious. After having 
received a distinct answer to his ques- 
tion, the noble Lord now made a state- 
ment, in which he said in a polite way 
that the reply was wholly untrue. That, 
of course, was a point on which anyone 
who was a judge of politeness could form 
his own opinion. There was no question 
of eight, or ten, or twelve statues under 
consideration at all. The only question 
under consideration related to three sta- 
tues—those of Lord Palmerston, the late 
Lord Derby, and the late Sir Robert 
Peel. Before talking about statues being 
condemned, and using language which 
was extremely offensive to the committees 
appointed to superintend those statues, 
the noble Lord ought to make himself 
acquainted with the facts; and here he 
might remark that the noble Lord 
thought nothing of describing works by 
the most eminent sculptors as rubbish 
which ought to be carted away. The 
noble Lord thought nothing of wounding 
the feelings of distinguished artists, be- 
cause if he used more moderate terms he 
would not place himself on the pinnacle 
from which he looked down upon all 
matters of art as an infallible judge. 
According to the noble Lord, he (Mr. 
Ayrton) was chosen to fill his present 
office on financial considerations only. 
Well, he admitted that he did not pro- 
fess in a loud tone to have a profound 
knowledge of every question relating to 
art. His pretensions were, indeed, of 
the most humble and moderate kind, 
and he would therefore confine himself 
to the assertion that he perhaps knew as 
much of these subjects as the noble Lord 
did. The principle on which he pro- 
ceeded had, however, given great satis- 
faction to some of the most eminent 
sculptors, painters, and architects, and 
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not a few had used the phrase that the 
fine arts were beginning to look up, be- 
cause he had not followed the example 
of certain persons, and assumed to pos- 
sess an extraordinary knowledge of art. 
He had thought if they had to deal with 
matters of architecture, painting, or 
sculpture, the true mode of dealing with 
it was to place it in the hands of those 
who made the particular pursuit their 
profession; for a gentleman who had 
devoted all his life to a profession must 
know more about it than some dilettante 
gentleman who fancied he knew some- 
thing about it, although only in a very 
loose and general way. Though a man 
in the expenditure of his own money 
might give expression to his own ideas 
and fancies, the Government had no 
right, when expending the money of the 
pe to give themselves up to caprices. 

f they were dealing with sculpture, it 
was not their duty to go about the town 
asking Mr. This and Mr. That what he 
thought about it; but they should go to 
sculptors, and if they found amongst 
them conflicting opinions they were en- 
abled, by inviting them to meet together, 
to arrive at a sound conclusion. Thus, 


the course he had adopted in reference 


to the statues was essentially practical. 
He requested the two sculptors who 
were engaged on the statues of Lord 
Derby and Lord Palmerston to meet to- 
gether and arrange the technical details, 
in which task they were assisted by the 
Director of the National Gallery. A 
meeting of that sort was, he thought, 
more likely to lead to a satisfactory solu- 
tion of all questions that might arise 
than if he had gathered together half-a- 
dozen gentlemen who professed to be 
great connoisseurs or judges of art. 

Lorp ELCHO asked were those the 
same statues ? 

Mr.AYRTON said, Lord Palmerston’s 
was not made yet. 

Lorp ELCHO asked whether it was 
to be cast after the model which was 
exhibited ? 

Mr. AYRTON replied in the nega- 
tive, as the statue would not be of the 
same size as that model. This matter, 
however, was placed in the hands of the 
committee. The sculptor who had re- 
ceived thé order from the committee 
would do what was necessary for the 
erection of the statue. He certainly 
should not attempt to control either him 
or the committee. In the same way, the 
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committee appointed to erect the statue 
of Sir Robert Peel would take their own 
course. He had no right to say to them 
—‘‘You shall not put up a statue of Sir 
Robert Peel,” because they were per- 
fectly well able to form an opinion on 
the subject. If the statue were consi- 
dered objectionable, the opinion of this 
House might be taken on the point after 
it was erected, and in the event of that 
opinion being unfavourable the requisite 
steps would, of course, be taken for the 
removal of the statue. But to override 
the opinion of an intelligent committee 
would be an assumption he was not dis- 
posed to admit, although it might be 
in accordance with the tone generally 
adopted by the noble Lord. 

Mr. J. GOLDSMID considered that 
the noble Lord, and one or two other 
hon. Gentlemen, had been rather unfair 
during that Session to the First Com- 
missioner of Works, who had a very 
difficult duty to perform. It often hap- 
pened that what were usually called the 
rights of the Crown clashed with what 
he believed to be the rights of the people, 
and the general opinion out-of-doors was 
that the right hon. Gentleman had always 
stood up for the rights of the public. 
And, therefore, quite apart from all those 
personal observations which had been 
introduced into the debate that night, 
the House and the country were indebted 
to the First Commissioner of Works for 
the marked improvement effected in the 
Parks during his administration; and it 
was felt that the general conduct of the 
business of his Department had been 
satisfactory. 


ENDOWED HOSPITALS (SCOTLAND) AOT. 
PROVISIONAL ORDERS. 


OBSERVATIONS, 7 


Mr. M‘LAREN, in calling attention 
to the injury sustained by the cause of 
education amongst the working classes 
in Scotland, from the Provisional Orders 
applied for during the present Session of 
Parliament, under the Endowed Hospitals 
(Scotland) Act of 1869 not having been 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, said, the subject 
was one of importance not to his consti- 
tuents only, but to the country generally. 
In the Session of 1869, at which time the 
Endowed Hospitals were under con- 
sideration it was proposed!that an Act 
of Parliament should be passed making 
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those institutions amenable to some 
general authority, in the same manner 
as similar English institutions. The 
managers of these foundations, how- 
ever, represented that they were them- 
selves ready to undertake the manage- 
ment on a more liberal and extended 
basis provided sufficient powers and 
authority were granted them. ‘This 
was assented to by the late Lord Advo- 
cate (Mr. Moncreiff) and the right hon, 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council, and an Act was passed which 
gave the managers a permissive power 
to act for two years in reforming these 
institutions, and with the proviso that 
the Secretary of State should have power 
to prolong the period for one year fur- 
ther. The Preamble recites— 

“ That it is expedient that provisions should be 
made to enable the citizens, managers and trustees 
from time to time to apply for and obtain powers 
and authority whereby the usefulness and effi- 
ciency of the said hospitals and institutions may be 
increased and the benefits thereof extended.” 


And the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council, in advocating 
the Bill, said he should not be at all 
afraid of giving to the managers of 


these great institutions the opportunity 
of showing whether they were or were 
not willing to do what they stated they | p 


desired to do, by putting them into a 
position in which they might carry out 
the changes required; and that he was 
willing to give them a helping hand. 
Now, it was the essence of his (Mr. 
M‘Laren’s) complaint that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
had not only not given the managers 
that helping hand which had been pro- 
mised, and which it was in his power to 
give, but had thrown obstacles in the 
way of reform. The House would ob- 
serve that the power given to the Secre- 
tary of State was either to pass the Pro- 
visional Orders submitted to him, or to 
pass them with such alterations or modi- 
fications as might seem expedient—no 
power was given to refuse to pass them 
altogether without reasons assigned— 
they were then to be laid on the Table 
of the House, and if not objected to 
they became law. In the succeeding 
Session of Parliament the Merchant 
Company of Edinburgh applied for four 
Provisional Orders in respect of four 
separate institutions—one of them being 
Gillespie’s Hospital—with the purpose 
of “ extending the benefits of those in- 
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stitutions.” The changes they proposed 
were sufficiently radical, but they were 
not radical enough for the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, who 
proposed that they should seek power 
to shut up the institutions altogether, 
and apply the funds to the purposes of 
education. The Provisional Orders finally 
received the sanction of Parliament; and 
it would give some idea of the radical 
nature of the reform effected, that the 
45 aged persons who were maintained in 
the hospital had been pensioned off—to 
their great comfort—and the building 
was converted into a school, in which 
1,200 children were educated. In the 
same Session of Parliament the mana- 
gers of another Hospital—Heriot’s Hos- 
pital—applied for a Provisional Order. 
All the managers desired was to reduce 
the number of boys maintained in the 
Hospital to 60, giving’ out-door allow- 
ance to those whom they thought would 
by that course be better provided for, 
be more comfortable, and obtain a better 
education : but bearing in mind the de- 
clared opinion of the Home Secretary in 
respect of the Merchant Company’s 
Hospitals, what they applied for was to 
shut up the Hospital altogether, and 
apply the funds for the education of the 
oor children of the city. It was 
doubted whether that course was quite 
within the powers of the Act of 1869; 
but, having the authority of the Home 
Secretary’s opinion in the other cases 
they made that application in July of 
last year. As the Session was then ap- 
proaching its close the Home Secre- 
tary refused to grant the Order as ap- 
plied for; but he gave an assurance 
that when Parliament again met he 
would issue the Provisional Order early 
in the Session. When, however, the 
Session arrived and the Provisional 
Order was applied for, the application 
failed. The right hon. Gentleman seemed 
to doubt whether he had not exceeded 
his powers in respect of the previous 
Provisional Orders, and asked whether 
certain applicants could obtain for him 
the opinion of counsel on the subject 
of their application. This was done. 
Sir Roundell Palmer, Sir J. Wickens 
—the present Vice Chancellor—and Mr. 
Gordon gave a joint opinion that the 
changes sought for were within the 
powers of the Minister. But the right 
hon. Gentleman was not satisfied, and 
he asked the opinion of the Law Offi- 
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cers of the Crown for Scotland. The 
opinion of those Law Officers was that 
those powers were not given by the Act 
of Parliament. It followed, if that 
opinion was correct, that the four Pro- 
visional Orders already granted were 
illegal. He (Mr. M‘Laren) admitted 
that having taken the opinion of the 
Law Officers of Scotland the Home Se- 
cretary was bound to act upon it—be- 
cause although not a question of Scotch 
law exclusively it related wholly to a 
Scotch institution. The managers then 
applied to the Home Secretary request- 
ing him to issue the Provisional Order 
modified in any way he might chose, 
and they submitted a scheme out of 
which they had struck everything that 
could be of doubtful legality, and offered 
to submit to any further modifications 
he might think fit to make. But the 
Home Secretary answered that he had 
not sufficient information with respect 
to educational matters in Edinburgh to 
enable him to grant the Provisional 
Order. Now, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not obtained such information 
it was his own fault, because the Act of 
1869 gave him special power to refer 
any such inquiry to two Commissioners— 


one the sheriff of the county, and the 
other a gentleman to be appointed by him- 
self. But the right hon. Gentleman took 
no advantage of that power, and took 
no public means to obtain informa- 


tion. That was the only justification 
he had for saying he was not suffi- 
ciently informed as to the state of edu- 
cation in Edinburgh. The foundation in 
question was in a very peculiar position. 
Thirty-five years ago the trustees—who 
- were a regularly incorporated body, and 
now consisting of the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, six magistrates, 34 town- 
councillors, and 13 City ministers—54 
members in all—obtained an Act of 
Parliament to establish out - of - door 
schools for the benefit of the poor of 
Edinburgh; and they had since 1835 
established 11 such schools, which now 
gave an excellent education to 3,500 
children. The children were not admitted 
by patronage, but simply by the parent 
filling up a schedule describing his posi- 
tion and family, and his need for gra- 
tuitous education — in fact, the more 
destitute the parent the better chance 
the child had of being admitted. They 
would have erected more schools but 
they were prohibited from touching their 
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capital, and had actually £20,000 which 
they would, if they could have obtained 
the Provisional Order, have applied to 
the erection of additional schools which 
the revenue well enabled them to main- 
tain. It might, perhaps, be supposed 
that, in their defective state of informa- 
tion, the Government refused to grant 
the Provisional Order from some sus- 
picion of jobbery. If it were so, nothing 
could be more erroneous. The highest 
salary given to a master was £160, and 
the under-schoolmasters received about 
£50 a-year each. He believed the fact was 
that there was an undercurrent—first 
openly shown at the recent meeting of 
the British Association, which set in the 
direction of swallowing up Heriot’s Hos- 
pital, and making it part and parcel of 
the University. The idea was to take 
it from the poor children, to whom it 
was left, and to make it into a “hall” 
in connection with the University of 
Edinburgh. In short, the plan was to 
rob the poor for the benefit of the 
middle classes. Another scheme was to 
treat the funds as if they were not in- 
tended for Edinburgh especially, but taken 
away from the City and applied to the 
benefit of Scotland generally. To what ex- 
tent that idea prevailed he could not say; 
but, for himself, if Parliament passed 
an Act for any such purpose he should 
regard it as legalized robbery. Heriot 
was first a citizen of Edinburgh; but 
having come to London he became ac- 
quainted with the Blue Coat School, and 
his direction to the trustees was that the 
foundation he had instituted at Edin- 
burgh should be conducted on the same 
principle ; and it had been so conducted 
from that time to the present. Under 
these circumstances, he thought it would 
be a grievous wrong to apply these funds 
to any other purpose than that for which 
they were intended. The subject was 
altogether one of deep interest to those 
whom he represented, and it was at their 
request that he had brought the matter 
before the House. 

Mr. PARKER said, he could quite 
confirm the hon. Member as to the spirit 
in which the Act of 1869 was passed. 
Those who supported it did so in the be- 
lief that, as no general measure was 
about to pass for the organization of 
higher education in Scotland, it was de- 
sirable in the meantime to give new 
powers to the trustees of these institu- 
tions, and to place faith in their g 
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intentions. This confidence had been 
fully justified, for the schemes submitted 
for Provisional Orders by several of 
these bodies were highly creditable to 
them, and had been sanctioned accord- 
ingly. The present cause of complaint 
was that effect had not been given to 
the scheme for Heriot’s Hospital. That, 
however, was not owing to any want of 
will on the part of the Home Secretary, 
but to want of power. The hon. Mem- 
ber had quoted opinions contrary to 
those of the Law Officers, but, at least, 
it seemed very doubtful what were the 
legal powers possessed by the Home 
Secretary under the Act. But what 
did the Home Secretary do? He gave 
Notice of a Bill, which had been read 
the first time, to enlarge the legal 
powers ; and it was his hon. Friend (Mr. 
M‘Laren) himself who, by his threatened 
opposition, destroyed all hope of the Bill 
becoming law this Session. He did not 
think the course the hon. Member now 
recommended the best course that could 
be pursued — namely, the extension of 
the operation of the Act and of the Order 
in Council. He thought a better course 
would be to leave it to the Government 
to propose what might seem most desir- 
able next Session, when he hoped they 
would be in a position to deal with the 
question of primary in connection with 
that of higher education in a general 
Education Bill for Scotland. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that if it was true 
that under the Act of 1869 he possessed 
sufficient legal power, and if it was also 
true that the scheme then put before 
him was sufficient, he admitted that a 
good case had been made out against 
him by the hon. Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. M‘Laren). But he did not consider 
that the Act conferred on him sufficient 
legal power, and he arrived at that con- 
clusion with very great hesitation and 
unwillingness. As to his hon. Friend’s 
suggestion that there was a suspicion of 
jobbery on the part of the managers of 
Heriot’s Hospital, he would at once set 
it aside. He had had repeated oppor- 
tunities of meeting those gentlemen, and 
had never seen a body of men more 
earnest or single-minded in their endea- 
vour to do their duty; and he would 
also say that he had not a shadow of 
doubt that the scheme they proposed 
was a very considerable improvement 
upon the present mode of applying the 
great educational endowment of that 
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Hospital ; but after every inquiry, and 
after consulting with those whose opi- 
nions in regard to a matter of this nature 
it was his duty to take—namely, the 
Law Officers of Scotland, he arrived at 
the conclusion that he had not legal 
power to sanction this newscheme. The 
hon. Member had said that a different 
conclusion had been arrived at by very 
eminent English counsel on the subject 
of Gillespie’s Hospital; but the case of 
Gillespie’s Hospital was essentially dif- 
ferent from that of Heriot’s Hospital. 
As to the want of information, it must 
not be forgotten that the Home Secre- 
tary had not in his office the means of 
making the best inquiry as to the appli- 
cation of these funds. The Home Office 
was not an educational department, and 
with the best will in the world the Home 
Secretary must feel that he was wanting 
in that fulness of knowledge and infor- 
mation which would enable him speedily 
to arrive at the best conclusion on the 
subject. The question was one which 
was of great importance to the edu- 
cation of Scotland. The funds in Scot- 
land immediately devoted by former 
donors to the purposes of education in 
Scotland might be put at £75,000 ; there 
was also £25,000 a-year additional, so 
that the whole educational endowments 
might be stated at about £100,000, 
upwards of £50,000 of which sum arose 
in the City of Edinburgh alone; and he 
submitted that in dealing with the ques- 
tion of Heriot’s Hospital, he had to con- 
sider not merely the case before him, 
but the case of all those other endow- 
ments for the purpose of education in 
Scotland, and determine what was the 
best manner in which they might be 
applied. The hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh naturally wished to see the funds 
applied to the education of the poor in 
that city; but they knew that in Scot- 
land there already existed very large 
means for educating the poor. At that 
moment there was before Parliament a 
Bill which, unfortunately, they were not 
able to pass, which would extend to 
Scotland the same means for providing 
for elementary education which existed 
in England; and that being the case, 
it was most important to see that those 
great funds were not simply applied in 
relief of the rates, but in the manner 
best calculated to promote education in 
Scotland. Now, they could not in Scot- 
land draw that distinction between the 
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rich and the poor which, unfortunately, 
was drawn in this country. In Scotland 
all the people had an eager desire for 
education, and there was hardly anyone 
who, if he had energy and ability, might 
not obtain the best education which that 
country afforded. He thought, there- 
fore, that the duty of any person who 
had to deal with this great question was 
to see how those funds might be applied, 
so as to enable the very poorest in Scot- 
land to obtain the most ample and the 
best education. In his opinion the 
scheme laid before him, although a 
great improvement upon the existing 
scheme, and containing many points 
well worthy of consideration, was by no 
means a complete scheme. That being 
his opinion, he brought the subject before 
the Government, and their opinion was, 
that the best mode of proceeding would 
be not to attempt to enforce the scheme 
—the legality of which was denied by 
their legal advisers, and of the efficiency 
of which he was himself doubtful—but 
to bring in a Bill greatly to enlarge the 
powers of the managers, and also to 
give enlarged means of inquiry. With 
reference to the means of inquiry, the 
hon. Member said that sufficient means 
already existed, and that the Home Se- 
cretary, in case he had wanted informa- 
tion, might have referred the matter to 
the sheriff and some other gentleman 
to be appointed by himself. In one case 
that was done; but he confessed that as 
regarded these large endowments of 
Heriot’s Hospital, he did not consider 
that that was a sufficient means of in- 
quiry. The Bill the Government brought 
in provided, to a considerable extent, for 
existing deficiencies. He had no doubt 
that that Bill was capable of improve- 
ment in some respects; but the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh must excuse him 
for saying that that measure would have 
become law this Session if it had not 
been for his persistent opposition. He 
deeply regretted that they had not been 
able to go forward with that Bill. It 
would have enabled the Government, 
he thought, to have met the wishes of 
the people of Edinburgh, and given them 
large powers, which they did not at 
present possess. With respect to the 
whole question of education in Scotland, 
it must occupy the attention of the Go- 
vernment. ‘They were as pledged to deal 
with that question as they could possibly 
be, and he should deeply regret if, when 
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they came to deal with elementary edu- 
cation in Scotland, they did not take 
some means to secure the wise and useful 
application of the endowments which 
had been left by the liberality of success- 
ful promoters of education in Scotland. 

Mr. MILLER said, he was sorry to 
hear the views that had just been ex- 
pressed by the Home Secretary. The 
consequence of the course pursued with 
reference to Heriot’s Hospital had been 
that the poorer classes of Edinburgh 
had been deprived of the education they 
would otherwise have had. They were 
now promised an Education Bill for 
Scotland next Session; the same thing 
had been promised them for the last 
three years; he confessed he saw no 
better prospect of obtaining it than in 
1869. The excuse was that there had 
not been time to consider the Bill in the 
present Session; but there were down on 
the Paper for that evening three Irish 
measures which would take more time 
to discuss than a Scotch Education Bill. 
He did not, therefore, think that that 
was the sole reason for postponing that 
question. 


Estimates. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,’ put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 
Suppry—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee). 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £374,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of 
the Control Establishment, Wages, d&c., which 
will come in course of payment from the Ist day 
of April 1871 to the 31st day of March 1872, 
inclusive.” 


Mr. W. FOWLER, on rising to 
move, according to Notice, on Vote 9, 
Sub-head D, Police employed under 
Contagious Diseases Prevention Act, to 
reduce the amount of the said Vote by 
the sum of £3,793, said, it was very 
unsatisfactory to him to bring forward 
that question for discussion when there 
were so few hon. Members present. 
That the Estimates should be considered 
in such a House was hardly endurable, 
and he trusted that a similar spectacle 
would never again be presented to the 
country. A Report had recently beeu 
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presented to Parliament on the subject 
of these Acts, which were passed in 
1864, 1866, and 1869, and under which 
the persons affected by them were placed 
entirely in the power of the policeman 
and the doctor, the system enabling the 
detention of any person who was merely 
suspected. Last year he protested against 
existing legislation as being scientifically 
a mistake, and as being both constitu- 
tionally and morally wrong, and the 
Report of the Royal Commission which 
had been since appointed to inquire 
into the subject, and to which he had 
before referred, fully sustained his alle- 
gations. That Report was signed by 
23 of the Members, but there were only 
eight who did not dissent from one or 
other of the recommendations which it 
contained. Sixteen were in favour of 
getting rid of the system of periodical 
inspection, and eight approved of the 
proposed return to the system of 1864, 
and of its extension to the whole of the 
kingdom. The Report stated that any 
diminution of disease which might have 
taken place in the Army and Navy 
could not be traced with any confidence 
to the operations of the Act of 1869, 
and on moral grounds both statutes were 
objectionable. It recommended a return 
to the Act of 1864, and its application 
to the whole kingdom; and agreeing 
with the Commissioners that if that sys- 
tem were beneficial it ought not to be 
confined to garrison towns, he argued 
that if, on the other hand, it was an 
evil, it would be difficult to say why 
those towns should be afflicted with it. 
Periodical examination was an essential 
part of the system, but he contended 
there was no evidence that such a prac- 
tice had diminished disease. For what 
had all these Acts been passed? To 
support a system which was objection- 
able and open to all the objections he 
urged against it last year, and such le- 
gislation had been resorted to in despair 
of getting rid of the evil. In doing that, 
he must contend they were licensing for 
that which was a sinin the sight of God 
and man, and that the honesty and good 
feeling of the whole community had un- 
mistakably pronounced itself against 
this legislation. That was the only sin 
that was licensed by the law, and hon. 
Members who had a public duty to per- 
form ought not to sanction it, while hos- 
pitals were dealt with in so peculiar a 
manner. At the present time small-pox 
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hospitals, which were filled with patients 
who could not avoid disease, were lan- 
guishing for want of funds, yet the un- 
deserving were protected while the de- 
serving were left to their fate. He came 
now to a most important point. The 
provisions of this Act, it was well known, 
could be better applied to men than 
women, yet this was a system which he 
contended would never be endured by 
the men of this country, in spite of all 
that was written concerning the “ shriek- 
ing sisterhood.” In fact, he would go 
so far as to say that no hon. Member 
would dare to introduce a measure into 
that House for the purpose of applying it 
tomen. Men were not subject to the Act, 
because it was notorious that they would 
not submit to it. It was a case of the law 
of the stronger. Women were obliged to 
submit because they had no votes. The 
law, as it stood, encouraged men to 
think that they might, for their own 
purposes, oppress women as they would. 
Sir Charles Trevelyan had borne testi- 
mony against the efficacy of such legis- 
lation, and could it be said that the sys- 
tem worked wherever it had been carried 
out? Had it succeeded in France? No, 
it had utterly failed, as it also had in 
Hamburg, in Stockholm, and he believed 
in Prussia. Father Hyacinthe had pro- 
tested against it, and said that two evils 
were eating into the vitals of France— 
the prolonged celibacy of its soldiers 
and the legalized prostitution of its 
women. He was not opposed to a reform 
in the hospitals, but that might have 
been done without new Acts of Parlia- 
ment. Ifthey allowed women to come 
into hospitals voluntarily, and treated 
them kindly, they would be grateful, 
and they would be more amenable to 
moral teaching than if they were hunted 
down and exposed to brutal indignity. 
But instead of that, he must say that 
he thought the treatment in hospitals 
had an hardening effect, because the 
law treated all alike; whereas it was 
well known that, as in every other cir- 
cumstance of life, there were well-marked 
gradations among those pursuing that 
hateful avocation. Once a woman had 
the misfortune to fall under the notice 
of a policeman there was no help for 
her ; the law branded her with the mark 
of Cain, henceforward only to be known 
as being subject to the cruel and re- 
volting examinations prescribed by these 
objectionable statutes. Homes did some 
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good, but Government could not help 
homes, nor did the Commissioners re- 
commend them. The system was rough, 
rude, one-sided, and “unworthy of a 
civilized people. Two excuses were given 
for the maintenance of the law—first, 
the money value of the soldier; and 
secondly, the reformation of the women. 
As to the former, it was not worth con- 
sidering in a matter of such magnitude ; 
as to the latter, he was not prepared to 
deny that, after having neglected these 
wretched women for years, once we 
cleared the streets of them and sent 
them into hospitals, some might be re- 
formed. But he maintained that this 
reformation might be effected without 
these Acts of Parliament. If the women 
were induced to go voluntarily into 
hospitals, and were treated kindly there, 
much more might be done than by 
hunting them down by spies and de- 
grading them by Acts of Parliament. 
It was notorious, notwithstanding all 
that was said about reformation under 
the present system, that the greater 
part of the women who were stated to 
have been restored to their families and 
friends returned to their evil courses. 
Indeed, he had been informed on good 
authority that the average period during 
which these wretched creatures prose- 
cuted their miserable profession might 
be safely fixed at the low period of one 
year. Froma Return laid on the Table 
last year it was perfectly clear that the 
longer the system had been tried—as, 
for instance, at Devonport—the greater 
the percentage of women who relapsed. 
But even if he were to admit that some 
good was done in the way of reclama- 
tion, the balance of evil was far greater. 
Besides, evil ought not to be done that 
good might follow. But besides the 
moral objection, there was another. He 
contended that the Act was unconstitu- 
tional, and gave the police a dangerous 
power. It was objectionable in a moral 
point of view, and it was objectionable 
even on the low ground of expediency. 
The law was so framed that there was 
no security against a false accusation, 
and there was no adequate trial to prove 
that the accusation was false. The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Droitwich, 
speaking of the Act of 1864, condemned 
it on the ground of discretionary powers 
given to the police. But if that was a 
good ground of objection to the Act of 
1864, it applied, d fortiori, to the Act of 
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1866. The spirit of our Constitution 
was that in any case of importance there 
should be a trial by jury, and not merely 
on accusation by the police. This was 
no paltry case of cab fares or the like; 
the liberty of every woman in England 
who did not ride in a carriage was in- 
volved. All the women of the poorer 
classes were liable to be accused. 
[‘‘No!”] He did not say it was likely, 
he only said that they were liable. It 
was said that the police had acted mo- 
derately, and that the Act had not been 
abused ; but his reply was that the Act 
was itself an abuse, and that therefore 
it was impossible to make it a greater 
abuse in application. Even, however, 
if that were not the case, he believed 
that many cases of gross abuse had oc- 
curred, and that the police had acted on 
very insufficient evidence. The real 
reason of the failure of these Acts in 
France and in other countries was that 
the system did not find out the vast ma- 
jority of those who, according to the 
system, ought to be subject to it. As 
long as the examination was confined to 
one sex, the labour was in vain, and it 
was cruel to keep up the system in the 
face of the Report of the Commissioners. 
Last year 29,500 women were examined, 
and found free from all disease, and 
they were going to examine 30,000 
more, perhaps, this year, under an Act 
which he was convinced, when it came 
to be considered, could not be main- 
tained. In conclusion, he must say 
that, viewed under whatever aspect they 
liked, this Act had failed in reaching 
the source of the evils at which it was 
aimed; they were condemred by the 
Report of the Commissioners; and in 
reference to the legislation which had 
produced such measures legalizing sin 
as this, he could only quote the words 
of the wisest of Monarchs and of men— 
‘Righteousness exalteth a nation, but 
sin is a reproach to any people.” He 
would conclude by moving the reduction 
of the Vote. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £372,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of 
the Control Establishment, Wages, &c., which 
will come in course of payment from the 1st day 
of April 1871 to the 3lst day of March 1872, 
inclusive.” —(Mr. William Fowler.) 


Mr. HENLEY said, he should have 
been very glad if this discussion could 
have been postponed for another year, but 
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felt this to be impossible after the answer 
publicly given to the deputation by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, which 
had the effect of raising a totally false 
issue before the country. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that— 


“A strong feeling had been excited in the 
public mind by the repetition of statements to the 
effect that in carrying out these Acts outrages 
had been committed on innocent and virtuous 
women, which statements had not been confirmed. 
If they had been confirmed it would have been 
the duty of the Government, under any circum- 
stances, at once to repeal the Acts. But the 
results of inquiry had been to satisfy the Govern- 
ment that the police were not chargeable with 
any abuse of authority ; that there was no foun- 
dation for the charges rashly made and repeated ; 
and that they had discharged their difficult and 
delicate duties with moderation and caution.” 


Supply—Army 


That answer which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman then gave, by treating only of 
one or two paragraphs in the Re- 
port of the Commission, coupled with 
the fact that discussion had been stifled 
on the subject in the manner it had, had 
a tendency to raise a false issue in the 
country, and would lead the public to 
believe that what the 600,000 petitioners 
who petitioned the House last year, and 
the 500,000 who petitioned this year 
complained of was gross and outrageous 
acts on the part of the police. Such was 
not the fact. What the petitioners—many 
of them high-minded Christian women— 
complained of was, that soon after the 
Acts had passed they had found out by 
degrees that women were subjected to 
treatment which no woman, however 
fallen, however outcast, ought against 
her will to suffer; that the treatment 
itself was inflicted not for a good, but 
for an immoral purpose; and, lastly, 
that the sexes were not equally dealt 
with, men being left entirely free from 
their operation. He thought that if the 
Acts were to remain in existence, they 
should, at least, treat both sexes equally. 
Those points were the burden of their 
song; and he spoke with knowledge, for 
he had read all the Petitions printed on 
the subject. The Commissioners them- 
selves rebuked the tone of argument 
which had been adopted as much upon 
one side as on the other, and the dis- 
closures of past Commissions showed 
that, at least, mistakes in carrying out 
the Acts were possible. Well, the next 
matter was the opinion of the Commis- 
sioners with respect to the question of 
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fair play between men and women. The 
reasoning wasvery singular. They said— 
“There is no comparison to be made between 
prostitutes and the men who consort with them. 
With the one sex the offence is committed as a 
matter of gain ; with the other it is an irregular 
indulgence of a natural appetite.” 
Under any system, even of heathen 
ethics, he could not find that the tempter 
was less blameable than the tempted ; 
and according to Christian ethics it 
certainly was not so. This could not go 
down with the Government, and he was 
sure it would not with the country. As he 
had said before, Christian high-minded 
women had upon the highest Christian 
grounds—upon the ground that they 
should do to others as they would be 
done by—taken up this question; they 
had also insisted by these Acts you are 
recognizing sin, and trying to render sin 
free from the consequences which the 
Almighty, whether in mercy to warn, or 
as a penalty to deter, had attached to that 
kind of life. He could not understand 
the reasoning of the Commissioners—16 
out of 23 Commissioners had protested 
against certain parts of the Report— 
seven of those protested against one part, 
and six against another part, and yet 
the whole had signed the Report. The 
great body of the Commissioners recom- 
mended the repeal of the present Act, 
and that something like the Act of 1864 
should be re-enacted; but seven of them 
protested strongly against that course, 
on the ground that the Act of 1864 gave 
a discretionary power to the police to 
lodge an information before a magistrate, 
who must hear on oath, against a sus- 
pected woman, and they said that that 
was a dangerous power. Nevertheless, 
they proposed to substitute for it a 
power authorizing a policeman of his 
own will to send any woman he liked 
to be examined. Neither could he un- 
derstand how they could in any sense 
say that the one party was by neces- 
sity compelled to sin, and that the 
other stood in a more favourable posi- 
tion. Such questionable ethics as that 
could never be upheld, and the reason- 
ing of the Commissioners, therefore, 
ought not, in his view, to go down with 
the Government; it certainly would not 
go down with the country. The Go- 
vernment should take one line or the 
other. The agitation was now against 
these Acts, for a large portion of the 
country had a strong religious feeling 
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on the subject, and he thought the Go- 
vernment would not act wisely to run 
counter to it. They could not tell how 
soon it might be against them. Look 
at the countries from which they had 
copied this legislation. "Were they more 
moral than this country? No sanitary 
grounds could justify such legislation ; 
and he should certainly vote with the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Cam- 
bridge (Mr. W. Fowler), for he had no 
other way of protesting against the 
fatal mistake committed by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Bruce), on 
a former occasion, when he addressed 
the House upon the subject. He had 
not a word to say against hospital ac- 
commodation. If they were once to 
stay their hands against relieving human 
misery because it was produced by 
human sin, little indeed would be done. 
So, he would say—‘‘ Throw wide open 
the doors of your hospitals; but do not 
seem to give a recognition to that which 
is against God’s law. Do not seem to 
deal with these women not to deter or 
reclaim, but to enable them to carry on 
their vicious practices.” The Commis- 
sioners advised that in many instances 
the laws should be more stringently ad- 
ministered; but it was remarkable that 
they seemed to think more of decency 
than virtue, and did not say a word 
about putting down brothels, although 
the evidence showed that they were the 
main sources from whence the police 
derived their information. The tenor 
of their Report was how to make vice 
more attractive and less dangerous. He 
was afraid that they were not treading 
on safe ground; it seemed to him that 
they were entering on a course without 
knowing where it would lead them. 
However, of this he was certain—that 
the humbler classes were not deluded 
by the sophistries put before them, 
and the House must take care that re- 
form did not come from below. There 
was nothing in which the corruption of 
‘a nation was more marked than when 
they could not bear to see their own 
condition placed before their eyes. On 
the Government rested a vast responsi- 
bility. They must base their legislation 
on the high moral principles of Chris- 
tianity, and woe, indeed, would it be for 
the country when they ceased to do so. 
Mr. BRUCE said, he very much re- 
— the vote which the right hon. 
entleman the Member for Oxfordshire 


Mr. Henley 
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(Mr. Henley) was about to give, espe- 
cially as he said it was the result of an 
answer which had fallen from him on 
this subject. The right hon. Gentleman 
had, however, no doubt unwillingly, 
misrepresented him in respect to that 
answer. What he had said on a pre- 
vious occasion was that, burdened as the 
Government were with other important 
measures, and which they were unable 
to pass—near as was the end of the 
Session and imperfect as was the infor- 
mation in their possession, the evidence 
not being yet before them, they yet 
would have legislated upon this subject 
had there been any proof of the asser- 
tion so frequently made not in Petitions, 
but in the publications with which hon. 
Members were flooded —namely, that 
many innocent and virtuous women had 
been dealt with under these Acts. If 
there had been proof of that statement, 
it would have been the duty of that 
House to have legislated at any sacrifice 
of time with a view to remedy that 
which was, perhaps, the greatest and 
gravest charge against these Acts. But 
there being no proof of that charge, 
and the Government being solemnly 
warned by that very Commission, that 
any changes made should be accompanied 
by further important legislation, it be- 
came the duty of the Government to con- 
sider whether it would be right to pro- 
pose the total repeal of these Acts with- 
out substituting the remedial measures 
recommended. Now, one of the diffi- 
culties which the Government had in 
dealing with that question was the great 
division of opinion which existed among 
the Commissioners themselves, differing 
as they did upon by far the greatest 
part of the recommendations. But there 
was one part of their Report as to which 
the Commissioners were unanimous, and 
that was the passage in the Report, in 
which the Commissioners said that the 
numerous innocent persons who suffered 
from those evils were surely entitled to 
consideration, and also expressed a hope 
that the attempt to stay the progress of 
a formidable mischief would not be 
hastily abandoned. [Mr. MunpDgELLA 
said, that that paragraph had been pro- 
tested against by several Members of the 
Commission.] Well, he must say he 
could discover no evidence of any such 
protest. The Commissioners recom- 
mended strong remedial and repressive 
measures, and, of course, such legisla- 
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tion, before it was adopted, would re- 
quire very careful examination. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Henley) had unintentionally misrepre- 
sented the recommendation of the Com- 
missioners in stating that they were in 
favour of strong proceedings against 
unfortunate women, but were not in 
favour of more rigorous measures being 
taken against those who harboured them. 
If he would refer again to the Report, 
he would find that out of 12 different re- 
commendations three suggested more 
stringent legislation than now existed 
against the latter class of persons. It 
was not for him to commit himself now 
to any opinion for or against the Acts, 
but he must say that his position was 
one of great difficulty, and that he was 
. bound to give them, in common with 
the Government, his most anxious, impar- 
tial, and dispassionate consideration. It 
was an exaggeration to say that those 
women were hunted down by spies, and 
liable to be arrested on the mere suspicion 
of a policeman. It was not the practice 
of the police to act upon one proof, but 
upon several concurrent proofs. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Henley) had 
contrasted the proportions of diseased 
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persons under the more recent Act with 
those examined under the Act of 1864. 
But the comparison was between things 


essentially different. Under the Act of 
1864, those only were examined who 
were, on adequate evidence, suspected 
of being diseased. Under the Acts of 
1866 and 1869, all women proved to be 
prostitutes were periodically examined, 
without reference to any immediate sus- 
picion of disease. The consequence ne- 
cessarily was that the proportion of 
diseased persons had been greater under 
the Act of 1864 than under that of 1866. 
But that fact proved nothing against 
the policy of the later Act. He was 
far from saying that those acts might 
not be open to well-founded objections, 
but, beyond all question, they had led 
in certain towns to an enormous diminu- 
tion of open vice. It was, moreover, a 
remarkable circumstance that the oppo- 
sition to those Acts was most vehement 
the farther off the objectors to them were 
from the scene of their operations ; 
whereas a large proportion of those who 
had seen their working in seaport and 
garrison towns were in their favour. 
Why was this, unless it was because 
those Acts had been found to have a 
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salutary deterrent effect; and the Go- 
vernment therefore shrank from sweep- 
ing away that legislation without a 
stituting some other safeguards for the 
benefit of those miserable persons. 
Wherever these Acts were in force, it 
would be found that a considerable 
number of magistrates, of clergymen, of 
men prominent in good works, were in 
favour of their continuance. And why 
so? Because they tended to diminish 
the numbers of those leading a life of 
prostitution. By way of illustrating this 
view, he would refer to the case of Ply- 
mouth and Devonport, where only a few 
years ago there were 200 or 300 girls 
between the ages of 13 and 15 engaged 
in this traffic, whereas at the present 
time the number of such children had 
been reduced to two; while the total 
number of prostitutes in that district 
had been reduced from over 2,000 to 
under 600. In conclusion he would 
say that the Government had hesitated 
at the end of the Session to propose 
the repeal of Acts that could only be 
replaced by legislation of a wider bear- 
ing and a different character which 
could not be lightly submitted to the 
House, and, under those circumstances, 
they must decline to act upon the advice 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. W. Fowler). 
All must admit the difficulty of the 
situation ; but he hoped the majority of 
the Committee would be of opinion that, 
in the interest of those wretched crea- 
tures themselves, the Government was 
right in refusing to expose them again 
to all the dangers from which they had 
escaped by repealing those Acts without 
providing any substitute for them. 

Mr. TIPPING said, the hon. Member 
for Cambridge (Mr. W. Fowler) had 
treated all facts and all evidence which 
militated against his own views with 
great contempt, although whenever any 
facts or figures appeared to tell in his 
favour he laid much stress upon them. 
The hon. Gentleman had, however, to 
make bricks without straw, for the whole 
of his straw had been swept away by the 
Royal Commission. That Commission 
had to consider whether the Act of 1866 
had worked well for the Army and Navy, 
and whether it was desirable that it 
should to a certain degree be extended. 
He thought there could be no doubt, in 
the face of what appeared, that the pre- 
sent working of the Acts had been bene- 
ficial, This subject had been mixed up 
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with women’s rights and Bloomerism, 
for it should be remembered that those 
who had most actively opposed the Acts 
objected to an Army and a Navy, and to 
war altogether; and being of Quaker 
origin he had been greatly pained to 
find that the female members of that 
body had taken up this subject, and had 
even encouraged women to disobey the 
law. The right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
the Surveyor General of Ordnance, had 
been subjected to considerable obloquy 
for having described as a necessity 
that which was rather inevitable, and to 
show how hopeless was any attempt to 
deal with this question, he (Mr. Tipping) 
need only remind the House that 40 cen- 
turies had passed since veiled women sat 
on the roads of Judea, and that the num- 
bers of such persons in any country had 
not decreased. Every conceivable means 
had been tried in order to suppress 
the evil, but without success, and al- 
though the severest measures had been 
employed they had failed, and only 
tended to increase it. England and the 
United States were the only countries in 
which some such laws did not prevail, 
and he would remind the hon. Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), who thought 
he could find a model of all the virtues 
in Germany, that in Prussia the law on 
this subject was even more stringent 
than in France, while the President of 
the Police at Berlin had acknowledged 
that the evil could not be suppressed by 
any violent measures, and said that as 
any attempt to deal with the evil only 
increased it, tolerance should be exercised 
under the surveillance of the police. He 
did not admit the superior morality of 
this country on the subject, and denied 
that similar legislation had failed in 
France, while he was convinced that if 
the mass of people in this country under- 
stood the question they would not be led 
away by the calumnious misstatements 
that had been made. He did not be- 
lieve that the effect of these Acts had 
been to increase the evil which, as re- 
garded the Metropolis, ranged from Rat- 
cliff Highway to Hyde Park, and he 
contended that what they sought to 
check was mainly confined to the lower 
stratum. The hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge had indulged in an ocean of sen- 
timental sack, but had not given the 
House a pennyworth of fact. Hon. Mem- 
bers, however, should not give way to 
sentiment, but ought to face the question 
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and admit that, as the evil could not be 
suppressed, it must either be left alone, 
or some system must be invented which 
would enable medical men to grapple 
with it. They ought not to look so much 
to what ought to be done with regard to 
attaining ideal perfection as to what 
could be effected, and, under all the cir- 
cumstances, he hoped the House would 
think that the Acts deserved a further 
trial. If, after having had that further 
trial, they should fail to realize the ex- 
pectations which had been formed of 
them, then let them be given up. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he disclaimed 
being a supporter of the German system 
in this matter, and alleged that the wit- 
nesses who were examined before the 
Committee of 1869 were chiefly those 
who were engaged in the prosecution of 
the Acts. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment was wrong in supposing that 
no Member of the recent Commission 
had objected to the Act of 1864, for 
seven hon. Gentlemen had signed a dis- 
sent from it. As to the Report it was 
not consistent with itself. It was fought 
clause by clause, and word by word, just 
in the same manner as a Bill would be 
fought in that House. If the spirit of 
the Report had been adopted by the 
Home Secretary—if that right hon. Gen- 
tleman had suspended the operation of 
these Acts for a year as the Report 
recommended, there would have been no 
necessity for the Motion of his hon. 
Friend, which it was his intention to 
support. Every statement read by the 
Home Secretary as evidence was contra- 
dicted by other evidence before the Com- 
mission. For instance, the right hon. 
Gentleman said the police administration 
had been faultless. What was the power 
given to the police? It gave them abso- 
lute power over the persons of the women, 
the virtuous as well as the vicious; and 
though, no doubt, the influence of pub- 
lic opinion and criticism made them 
very cautious, they must remember that 
they had none of the women examined 
before the Commission. Was there no 
other mode of reducing disease than that 
of licensing and certificating women for 
the purposes of prostitution ? There was 
evidence before the Commission that 
officers and gentlemen drove these women 
to the examination-rooms, and then when 
they. were examined took them away for 
their own purposes. With reference to 
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the Commission, only two or three of its 
Members were at first opposed to these 
Acts; but after the evidence practically 
brought home the real effects of these 
Acts to their minds, the majority of the 
Commission yielded to the conviction 
that they could not be maintained. He 
might, indeed, say that the evidence 
brought before the Commission was such 
that Professor Huxley and other eminent 
gentlemen shrunk from it in disgust. 
Moreover, the evidence was not in the 
possession of the House, and there was 
a disadvantage in a partial discussion on 
the subject. It had been said there was 
a possibility of stamping out this disease, 
but the mind of man never entertained 
a greater delusion than the idea that this 
disease could be stamped out; in fact, it 
was really impossible to do what the Acts 
contemplated, and therefore they might 
be said to be perfect failures. His idea 
was that, instead of aiming at suppres- 
sion, they should seek as much as pos- 
sible to prevent that which was the 
source of the legislation he and his 
Friends complained of, and seek by the 
aid of hospitals to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the unfortunates engaged in 
that miserable traffic. When the women 
were not of full age to be able to judge 
of the course which they were pursuing, 
and their parents would not be respon- 
sible for them, then it was the duty of 
the State to interfere, and send them to 
homes where they could be trained to 
become industrious members of society, 
and the parents of those who had allowed 
them to become prostitutes should be com- 
pelled to pay for their maintenance. In- 
stead of that, however, when a girl went 
“‘larking’’ in the streets, the police placed 
a hand on her shoulder, and she was 
sent to an examination which lasted for 
twelve months. The police had power 
over every woman ; and that affected the 
liberty of virtuous women as well as the 
immodest. He admitted that the police 
discharged their duty with good sense, 
with good temper, and with carefulness ; 
and the medical men were actuated by a 
desire to reduce the disease. But was 
there no other mode than that of exa- 
mining and licensing women? He said, 
extend the provision of the Act tothe men. 
Take the woman’s accomplice as well as 
the woman. The agitation could not be 
put an end to by calling names. The 
Acts were dead—they could not be main- 


tained—if both sides of the House con- | 
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spired in their favour the country was 
against them, and the Legislature would 
have to abandonthem. The evidence of 
town officials engaged in the adminis- 
tration of the Acts showed that a most 
demoralizing influence was exercised 
upon all who had anything to do with 
them; facts were stated, even in relation 
to children, which it was impossible to 
repeat. He appealed to the Secretary of 
State for War to do his best to rid us of 
that moral pest—a celibate Army; and, 
admitting the indiscretion of some who 
were engaged in this agitation, with 
which he was wholly unconnected, he 
warned the Government that there was 
in the country an intensity of feeling on 
the subject which was not to be met by 
charges of excessive zeal. 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY, referring to 
the position in which many of them were 
placed by the issue before them, said, 
they were asked to obtain, practically, 
the repeal of certain Acts of the Legis- 
lature by the reduction of a Vote in 
Supply. Nothing could be more incon- 


venient and worse as a precedent than 
such a course, because they were not 
dealing with the subject directly, but 
were attempting to get rid of a law by a 


side wind. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment had brought before the House 
evidence from a Report which was not 
yet before the Committee, and other 
hon. Members had been doing the same. 
Now, it was most unfair to ask the Com- 
mittee to reduce the Vote on evidence 
not yet before it. The hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) had stated that 
the Committee of 1869 was appointed 
for the express purpose of maintaining 
these Acts in force; but he believed, on 
the other hand, that the Committee had 
been as fairly selected as any Committee 
had ever been, and it was open to parties 
to bring what evidence they pleased 
before it. He did not think it a fair 
course to impugn their decision by the 
means proposed to be adopted. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM, in reply 
to some remarks of the hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), said that the 
one feature of this agitation had been 
misrepresentation. The hon. Member 
for Sheffield had made a great point 
against the Committee in not having 
examined any evidence except what was 
in favour of the Acts. But the Com- 
mittee examined Dr. Simon, and the 
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whole evidence 
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iven by him. was in 
spirit opposed to the Acts, and that was 
only one case among many. A head- 
strong ecclesiastic like the Dean of Car- 
lisle had stuck at nothing, but taken any 
evidence which came from the lowest 
quarter of the kingdom. In what he 
had said, he merely wished to show that 
misrepresentation was the badge of the 
tribe. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, that 
if the question before the Committee had 
been whether the Acts should be totally 
suspended, he would have hesitated to 
support the Motion for a reduction of 
the Vote until he had seen the Report 
on which the Motion was founded. But 
the effect of the Motion was to put a 
stop to the system of periodic examina- 
tion until the Report was before them. 
He had read the evidence of last year, 
and he was astonished that upon the 
evidence of the Committee of 1869 such 
Acts should have been recommended to 
the House, because anything more un- 
satisfactory than that evidence he had 
scarcely ever seen. The only conclusion 
he had come to was that further inquiry 
was necessary, and the moment that Go- 
vernment agreed to the issuing of a Com- 
mission he said to himself that his oppo- 
sition was at an end until he saw the 
Report. Well, he had now seen the 
Report, and he found that 16 out of 23 
Members of the Commission had declared 
against periodic examination, and the 
question with him was, whether Parlia- 
ment was justified in continuing a course 
which had been thus condemned by the 
majority of the Commission. They were 
told that there was no time to legislate 
on the subject; but the matter was 
one which had excited intense feeling 
throughout the country, and therefore it 
was quite idle to say that because there 
was no time to legislate the system was 
to be continued. In the town of South- 
ampton persons had been improperly 
taken before the magistrates, who dis- 
missed the summonses ; and 29 persons 
had gone to prison rather than submit 
to examination. At any rate, they 
ought to put a stop to excitement, and 
that they could do by stopping compul- 
sory examination for a few months. It 
was on these grounds that he would 
support the Motion for refusing to give 
money to maintain the police for the re- 
mainder of the present year, who were 
necessarily employed in discharging that 
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part of the Acts to which he had espe- 
cially referred. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that the last 
suggestion somewhat surprised him. He 
thought that notwithstanding all the 
points on which they differed there was 
still one on which they might have 
agreed, and that was that they were not 
able to form an opinion in the present 
state of their information. There was 
strong evidence before them—he had 
strong evidence before him—that if they 
took the step proposed they would 
greatly increase the evil. The Royal 
Commission recommended measures to 
put an end to the evil. "Would they not, 
then, give time to the House to see what 
evidence was to be laid before them? 
Should the country not have the means 
of judging before itdecided? His right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Southampton (Mr. Russell Gurney) had 
argued that they need not repeal the 
Acts, and that they had only to suspend 
the Vote until the question was con- 
sidered; but that meant that Parliament 
had imposed statutory obligations upon 
the Home Secretary and himself, and 
had deprived them of the money neces- 
sary to carry those obligations into effect. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 44; 
Noes 56: Majority 12. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) £1,735,600, Provisions, Forage, 
Fuel, Transport, and other Services. 

Mr. MELLOR said, that as there 
were some differences in the charges for 
the movement of troops by railway, &c., 
he should like to know how they arose? 

Sm HENRY STORKS said, the 
charges for the conveyance of troops by 
railway were fixed by Act of Parlia- 
ment. The Government were, however, 
negotiating with the railway companies 
for a reduction of those charges, and 
he trusted that in the Estimates for next 
year those charges would be found to 
be reduced considerably. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £878,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for 
the Clothing Establishments, Services, and Sup- 
plies, which will come in course of payment from 
the Ist day of April 1871 to the 3st day of 
March 1872, inclusive,” 
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Mr. RYLANDS moved the reduction 
of the Vote by the sum of £100,000. 
The number of men having been in- 
creased by 20,000, the increase in the 
Vote ought only to have been £145,000, 
but instead of that the Vote was increased 
by the sum of £327,037. The Control 
department was established with a view 
to reduce the expenditure in items of 
that description, and he could not say 
whether the creation of that department 
had been an improvement on the old 
system or not, for hitherto there had 
been no sufficient evidence on the point. 
Last year the expenditure under the 
head of Votes 9, 10, 11, and 12, was 
£3,174,900; but this year the expendi- 
ture on those four Votes was £4,804,000, 
showing an enormous increase. It was 
impossible to justify that increase in 
regard to Vote 11; and with regard to 
Vote 12, the increase there was so much 
greater that he should, at the proper 
time, move its reduction by a much 
larger amount. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £778,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for 
the Clothing Establishments, Services, and Sup- 
plies, which will come in course of payment from 
the Ist day of April 1871 to the 3lst day of 
March 1872, inclusive.”"—(Mr. Rylands.) 


Srr HENRY STORKS explained that 
the increase arose from the augmenta- 
tion of the Army, the calling out of the 
Trish Militia, the increase of the Militia, 
the short service system, under which a 
greater number of recruits joined an- 
nually, and from an augmentation of 
stock, as it was now proposed to have a 
supply of clothing on hand, as this was 
found more convenient than the practice 
of former years, when no margin was 
left for such a purpose. With regard 
to the Control department, in 1868-9 
the number of members was 662, and 
the pay £166,959 ; in 18€9-76 the mem- 
bers were 563, and the pay £142,248; 
in 1870-1 the members were 4838, and 
the pay £133,992; and in 1871-2 the 
members were 467, and the pay £131,773. 
He hoped his hon. Friend the Member 
for Warrington would not think it neces- 
sary to press his Motion. . 

Mr. NEWDEGATE inquired the pre- 
sent cost per man compared with the 
year 1866-7 ? 

Sm HENRY STORKS said, the pre- 
sent annual cost per head for all the 
services was about £4 9s. 


VOL, COVIII. [rurep szrtzs.] 
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Mr. RYLANDS expressed himself 
dissatisfied with the explanation offered, 
and urged the Committee to a division, 
if for no other purpose than to protest 
against the constant increase of cost per 
man, upon which, he maintained, some 
restraint ought to be put. 

CotonEL BARTTELOT observed that 
a considerable portion of the increase of 
the Vote was stated to arise from the 
Reserve men, but that could hardly be 
correct, for the number who accepted 
short service was limited. When the 
clothing establishment was first formed, 
the House was led to believe that the 
cost of the clothing of the Army would 
be very much reduced, but he believed 
that when the clothing was furnished 
by the colonels the expense to the coun- 
try was at least 35 per cent less. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided: — Ayes 27; 
Noes 73: Majority 46. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £1,815,800, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for 
the Supply, Manufacture, and Repair of Warlike 
and other Stores for Land and Sea Service, in- 
cluding Establishments of Manufacturing Depart- 
ments, which will come in course of payment from 
the Ist day of April 1871 to the 31st day of March 
1872, inclusive.” 


Mr. RYLANDS observed that there 
was an increase of £995,400 in the 
Vote, and the items deserved attention. 
He complained that the charge for gun- 
powder—namely, £155,815, as compared 
with £5,000 last year, showed culpable 
negligence in allowing the stores to run 
extremely low last year, and by going 
into the market suddenly raising the 
price of powder very unnecessarily. He 
thought there was no justification for 
buying large stocks of perishable articles 
which were not immediately required. 
In another item there was an increase 
of £144,062. That was for metals, which 
he understood included the guns for the 
fortifications. But surely it was not 
desirable to throw the whole of that 
charge on one year. There was also an 
increase of £123,638 on the sum for 
small arms, and with regard to that 
item it was his opinion that so large an 
expenditure should not be devoted to an 
arm about which there was so much 
difference of opinion. Altogether, that 
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was an extravagant Vote, and he would 
therefore move to reduce it by £500,000. 


Supply—Army 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £1,315,800, be 
granted to [ler Majesty, to defray the Charge for 
the Supply, Manufacture, and Repair of Warlike 
and other Stores for Land and Sea Service, in- 
cluding Establishments of Manufacturing Depart- 
ments, which will come in course of payment from 
the 1st day of April 1871 tothe 31st day of March 
1872, inclusive.’—(Mr. Rylands.) 


CotoneL ANSON said, that on a small 
Army this country—although a manu- 
facturing one—spent more than double 
the amount allowed by any other nation 
for warlike stores. He found from a 
Return that in 1847-8, when they had 
9,000 men fewer than they had at present, 
the total amount’of the Army Estimates 
was £9,500,000 ; while in 1867-8, it was 
£14,600,000. They knew that the ad- 
ditional 9,000 troops and additional pay 
had cost £1,100,000; and the remaining 
£4,000,000 had gone entirely in the 
spending departments of the Army. The 
Committee must pay greater attention to 
the spending departments of the Army. 
Three years ago he took up that subject, 
and he had shown that their expenditure 


in 15 years had been £8,500,000 greater 


than the French in the same time. The 
great fault the House committed was 
never to ask what had been done with 
the money voted, and economy never 
would be practised until they had in- 
sisted on having Returns of where the 
stores went after they were purchased 
or manufactured. The increase in 
the manufacturing departments was 
£1,100,000, and the decrease in the 
purchase of warlike stores from manu- 
facturers was £300,000, leaving an in- 
crease of £800,000. There was no con- 
trol over the manufacturing department, 
and there was no idea what was the cost 
of each article manufactured, and for 
that reason he had been always opposed 
to their extension. The French, Ger- 
man, and other nations that had lately 
been engaged in war, relied more on 
private enterprize for warlike stores than 
on their own manufacturing departments. 
Enormous sums were voted for the ca- 
pital account of our manufacturing de- 
partment, and that went on year after 
year without any control over the expen- 
diture. He hoped that the attention of 
the constituencies would be directed to 
the subject. 


Mr. Rylands 


{COMMONS} 
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Sm JOHN HAY said, he intended to 
support the Government in this Vote on 
two grounds; but, in the first place, he 
would point out the extreme incon- 
venience of discussing the Estimates at 
so late a period of the Session, when it 
was impossible to do justice to the sub- 
ject. He should support the Govern- 
ment in the Powder Vote and the Small 
Arm Vote, because for the last two years 
the Votes had been starved. The right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Sur- 
veyor General of Ordnance was doing 
his duty in those respects like a man, and 
he would support him. Without, then, 
discussing which was the best small 
arm, a breechloading arm was wanted. 
Last year they had only half a rifle to a 
man; but he was glad to find that steps 
had been taken to provide one for every 
man. 

CotoneL BARTTELOT said, he went 
entirely with the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the last speaker (Sir John Hay) 
against the Estimates being taken again 
so late as the 14th August, when it was 
utterly impossible to discuss Estimates 
of that character; in fact, it was a per- 
fect farce to attempt to do so. The right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment had given positive instructions, 
during the last two years, to the expend- 
ing departments to reduce the amount, 
and they had done so, in order that he 
might carry out the pledges of economy 
he made on the hustings at South Lan- 
cashire, and the result had been to 
starve the service for an apparent and 
not a realeconomy. It was a disgrace to 
the country, and it was high time a stop 
should be put to it for ever. Last year 
the right hon. Gentleman said there 
were plenty of guns for the forts that 
were completed. That was true in one 
sense ; but it was not correct in another. 
It was true they had the guns; but it 
was untrue that they had the carriages 
for them. Under those circumstances, 
the Government had no right to say that 
the country was prepared for any emer- 
gency. The Estimates had been de- 
creased in two years £2,361,000; but 
they had been increased that year 
£2,286,700, irrespective of £600,000 
appropriated for the abolition of pur- 
chase. That was not a creditable or 
reputable state of things. He should 
like to have a distinct understanding as 
to what was being done with the Mar- 
tini-Henry rifle. The sole responsibility 
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of that rifle would rest entirely on the 
head of the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the War Office; and therefore 
he should like to know if he had altered 
the manufactory so as to make nothing 
but Martini-Henrys, and none of the or- 
dinary Snider-Enfield rifles ? 

Lorp ELCHO said, he did not vote 
in the last division, and would not do so 
in the coming one, because he would 
not take on himself the responsibility of 
refusing what the Government asked 
for; but he agreed with other hon. 
Members with regard to the question of 
time, in thinking that it was an out- 
rageous thing that Votes of that kind 
should be brought forward at half-past 
12 on the morning of the 15th of August. 
The Government had, in previous years, 
claimed credit for effecting a reduction 
of expenditure; but there really was on 
those occasions no reduction at all, be- 
cause what it all came to was, that they 
had been living upon their old stores. 
He held in his hand a pamphlet, written 
by Sir E. Sullivan, which clearly showed 
this, or, to use a phrase which had been 
previously referred to, they had been 
“ living on their fat.” For instance, in 


1869 gunpowder and gun-cotton cost only 


£6,000. In 1870 the cost was reduced 
to £5,000; but in 1871 it was increased 
to £155,815. The Vote for clothing in 
1869-70 was £644,868; in 1870-1 it 
was £551,299; but in 1871-2 it was in- 
creased to £878,836. Then horses cost 
last year £39,000, this year they would 
cost £139,000. He should like to know 
now whether the Government were ma- 
nufacturing guns to put into the hands 
of their Reserve forces; and also what 
was the number of ammunition and am- 
bulance waggons in store ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the noble 
Lord the Member for Haddingtonshire 
(Lord Elcho), in that style of manner 
which he alone introduced, had quoted 
from a pamphlet, of the author of which 
he (Mr. Cardwell) knew nothing ; but 
he must say that he regretted, quite as 
much as the noble Lord, that the Esti- 
mates were brought forward at so late 
a period of the year; and he must also 
say that there were few persons who had 
contributed to the delay more than the 
noble Lord himself. A very large part 
of the expenditure now condemned was 
attributable to their having furnished 
150,000 Snider rifles to the Volunteer 
force, a course of proceeding which had 
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been strongly demanded by the noble 
Lord. But ex nihilo nthil fit ; if the Go- 
vernment had not got the Sniders, they 
could not distribute them, and in order 
to get them a large expenditure had to 
be incurred. The store of Sniders was 
larger when the Franco-Prussian War 
broke out than it was when he came into 
office, and therefore the hon. and gallant 
Baronet opposite (Sir John Hay) could 
hardly find fault in that respect. It was 
said that £2,000,000 was now required 
simply to replace stores which they had 
consumed; but such was not the case. 
A considerable part of the reduction 
they had effected was by lessening the 
colonial military expenditure; and this 
year they had added nearly £500,000 to 
the Estimates by increasing the force of 
Artillery. The noble Lord never ob- 
jected to that increase of force, and, of 
course, could not properly object to the 
increase of cost. Did he mean to say 
that because they had saved money by 
reducing the number of black troops on 
the coast of Africa therefore they should 
not inerease their Artillery force? They 
could not add 20,000 men to the Army 
without cost for clothes for them, and 
an increase of Artillery necessitated an 
increase of horses. The expenditure of 
1867 and 1847 had been contrasted ; but 
to the present Estimates £1,621,900 was 
the expenditure for their Reserve forces, 
whilst in 1847 there were no Militia, 
Volunteers, or Army Reserve. Guns 
were also much more expensive now 
than they were in 1847. The largest 
gun in this last-named year cost not 
much more than £100, whilst now our 
largest gun cost £3,572, and each dis- 
charge cost something between £12 and 
£12 12s. The increased charges in 
respect of gunpowder and gun-cotton 
were caused by using up old powder pre- 
paratory to getting an improved sort of 
powder, and to gun-cotton not having 
been required for torpedoes and other 
things in former years. A change in 
the kind of small arms had also caused 
increase under that head. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, he also was 
very much dissatisfied with the House 
having to discuss the Estimates at so 
late a period of the Session. He ad- 
mitted that the Ballot Bill and other 
measures of great importance had been 
brought forward; but he considered it 
one of the first duties of the House of 
Commons to examine the Estimates, 
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which were now larger than they had 
been for the last six years; and he trusted 
that in future the Committee of Supply 
would be closed before the end of July. 
It was impossible for men who had 
many other matters of business during 
the day to attend afterwards and discuss 
matters in the House for 12 hours, with 
advantage to themselves or to the coun- 
try. The other day the House met at 
a quarter to 4, and went on until about 
a quarter to 4 the next morning, and 
even then the Government wanted to 
go on discussing various Bills. It 
would be much better to pass a few 
good Bills and go through the Estimates 
carefully than to attempt to do what no 
mortal men were able to do. He thought 
it very undesirable to include so many 
matters in one Session, and overwork 
hon. Members as they had been recently 
overworked. With respect to the ob- 
jections raised by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Bewdley (Colonel Anson), 
he must say they had not been answered, 
that 20 years ago the spending depart- 
ments did not ask for so much as they 
do at present by £4,000,000. The ma- 
nufacturing department spent more than 
it accounted for in the shape of wages ; 
and nearly all articles purchased by the 
War Department cost the Government 
more than any private firm would pay 
for them. At the Admiralty the anchors 
were now obtained better and cheaper 
than they were four or five years ago, 
and he believed that at least £1,000,000 
might be saved in the War Department 
if the Government would carry out, with 
respect to the Army, the principle upon 
which they had acted with regard to the 
Navy, and thus not only encourage eco- 
nomy, but also do good to the public 
service. 

Sir HENRY STORKS remarked that 
all the warlike stores manufactured at 
Woolwich were obtained at a much 
cheaper rate than they could be sup- 
plied by the trade. It was not fair to 
institute a comparison between the arma- 
ments of 1847 and those of the present 
time. The guns were larger, the charges 
were heavier, and there was an increase 
in price in everything connected with 
them. 

CotonEL BERESFORD thought it was 
desirable to increase the stock at any 
price, and he congratulated the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Surveyor Ge- 
neral of Ordnance on having taken the 
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bull by the horns, and manufactured 
powder at a less expense than he could 
purchase it. No complaint had been 
made of the Government not going on 
manufacturing the old sort of powder, 
The complaint was, that they had ceased 
to manufacture powder two years ago, 
He certainly should vote against the 
Amendment. 

Sm HENRY STORKS observed, that 
the reason why the Government had not 
gone on manufacturing powder was, 
that that kind of powder had been con- 
demned. They were waiting for pebble 
powder, which was a much better ma- 
terial. 

Mr. SINCLAIR AYTOUN said, he 
desired to learn whether the sword- 
bayonet was to be abolished with the 
Martini- Henry rifle? The proposed 
sword-bayonet with the rifle, he was 
told, would be two inches shorter than 
the present weapon, and the balance 
also was not as good. He wished to 
know whether that weapon was to be 
issued to the whole of the infantry? 
Another question was, whether the mi- 
litary accounts were to be submitted to 
the same independent audit as the other 
accounts ? 

Mr.CARDWELLsaid, the newsword- 
bayonet had been recommended by a 
most competent Committee. It would 
not, however, be issued in large quan- 
tities until it had been thoroughly tested. 
On the question of the military accounts, 
he would refer the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Kirkcaldy to the Report of 
the Committee on Public Accounts. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE complained that, 
by the perpetual changes in the form of 
balance-sheet, anything like a fair com- 
parison between the expenditure for 
particular purposes in successive years 
was out of the question. 

Mr. RYLANDS, after the discussion 
which had been held, would not trouble 
the Committee to divide, but would allow 
his Amendment to be negatived, as a 
protest. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he would make a formal Motion to re- 
port Progress, with a view of eliciting 
information as to the course of Public 
Business. The other night the House 
had been unpleasantly taken by surprise 
through the Vaccination Bill having 
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been brought on at 3 o’clock in the 
morning. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.’ — (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said (it was then 
ten minutes past 1 o’clock) that opposed 
Bills would not be brought on after 2. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER regretted very 
much that all the discussion which could 
be desired had not arisen on the Vacci- 
nation Bill. He did not, however, 
understand that the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) had any opposi- 
tion to offer to the Bill. It was, how- 
ever, a very important measure, and 
with that, as with others, in the actual 
state of Public Business, the choice lay 
between the total loss of the Bill or pro- 
ceeding with it at an advanced hour, 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
(5.) £983,800, Works, Buildings, and 


Repairs. 
(6.) £139,700, 


Military Education. 


(7.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £43,300, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for Sundry 
Miscellaneous Services, which will come in course 
of payment from the Ist day of April 1871 to the 
31st day of March 1872, inclusive.” 


Mr. RYLANDS said, he must reite- 
rate his objection to the appointment of 
Captain Wellesley as attaché at St. 
Petersburg. The justification which had 
been given of that appointment appeared 
to him to be wholly insufficient. If this 
appointment was the first instance of 
selection on the part of the Commander- 
in-Chief it was most unsatisfactory. He 
begged to move the reduction of the 
Vote by the sum of £600, the salary of 
Captain Wellesley. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £42,700, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for Sundry 
Miscellaneous Services, which will come in course 
of payment from the 1st day of April 1871 to the 
3lst day of March 1872, inclusive.”” — (Mr. 
Rylands.) 


Lorp ELCHO would have preferred 
the selection of an officer of more expe- 
rience, and said it was worthy of notice 
that the first appointment made on the 
principle of selection had been made the 
subject of dispute in that House. 
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Cotonet ANSON said, he would also 
call attention to the fact that that, the 
first appointment by selection since the 
Army Regulation Bill had come before 
the House, was questioned. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, he could 
most conscientiously defend the appoint- 
ment. Before itwas made the matter was 
referred to the Commander-in-Chief, who 
sounded eight officers of different ranks 
and of various branches in the service, 
and they all refused. All inquiries 
necessary had been made respecting 
Captain Wellesley, and the answers were 
most satisfactory. 


Estimates. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 13; 
Noes 56: Majority 43. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(8.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £194,000, be 
granted to Iler Majesty, to defray the Charge for 
Salaries and Miscellaneous Expenses of the War 
Office, which will come in course of payment from 
the Ist day of April 1871 to the 31st day of March 
1872, inclusive.” 


Mr. ANDERSON moved the reduc- 
tion of the Vote by the sum of £6,200, 
his object being to withdraw the sala- 
ries of the sinecure colonelcies held by 
officers on the Staff. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £187,800, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for 
Salaries and Miscellaneous Expenses of the War 
Office, which will come in course of payment from 
the Ist day of April 1871 to the 31st day of March 
1872, inclusive.’”—(Mr. Anderson.) 


Carrain VIVIAN opposed the reduc- 


tion. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 12; 
Noes 57: Majority 45. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(9.) £27,400, Rewards for Distin- 

ished Services, &e. 

Lorp ELCHO complained of the long 
delay that occurred in the distribution of 
medals. 


Vote agreed to. 
(10.) £72,800, General Officers Pay. 


(11.) £543,600, Reduced and Retired 
Officers Pay. 
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Mason ARBUTHNOT complained of 
the slowness of promotion in the artil- 
lery and engineers. 


Vote agreed to. 


(12.) £155,200, Widows’ Pensions, &c. 

(18.) £19,900, Pensions for Wounds. 

(14.) £33,900, Chelsea and Kilmain- 
ham Hospitals. 

(15.) £1,262,900, Out-Pensions. 


(16.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £162,900, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for 
Superannuation Allowances, which will come in 
course of payment from the 1st day of April 1871 
to the 31st day of March 1872, inclusive.” 


In answer to Lord Etcuo, 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that all future 
enlistments for short service would be 
without premium. 

Mr. RYLANDS protested against the 
pension of Sir William Brown. It was 
rather hard for the House to be asked to 
continue a pension to an officer who had 
been so reported on. He moved the re- 
duction of the Vote by the sum of £800. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tot EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the pension of Sir 
William Brown had been reduced from 
£1,100 to £800, although he had 41 
years’ service. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £162,100, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for 
Superannuation Allowances, which will come in 
course of payment from the Ist day of April 1871 
to the 31st day of March 1872, inclusive.”—(Mr. 
Rylands.) 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(17.) £18,900, Militia, Yeomanry Ca- 
valry, and Volunteer Corps. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £14,202, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1872, for Tonnage Bounties and Boun- 
ties on Slaves, and for Expenses of the Liberated 
African Department.” 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


(18.) £603,000, Army Purchase Com- 
mission. 

Lorp ELCHO asked, in connection 
with this Vote, if the Secretary of State 
for War could state the names of the 
Purchase Commissioners ? 
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Mr. CARDWELL replied that he 
could not, as the names were not yet 
filled up in the Bill. 


(19.) £14,202, to complete the sum 
for Tonnage Bounties. 

(20.) £7,345, Emigration Board. 

(21.) £257,972, Superannuations and 
Retired Allowances. 


(22.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£46,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1872, of the Superintendence of Convict 
Establishments and of the Maintenance of Con- 
viets in Convict Establishments in England and 
the Colonies.” 

Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion put, “That the Item of £31,000 
(Purchase of Land), be omitted from the 
proposed Vote.”—(Sir James Lawrence.) 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 9; 
Noes 43: Majority 34. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(23.) £18,703, National Education, 
Ireland. 


House resumed. 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 


House adjourned at Four o’clock 
in the morning. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 15th August, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Buts—-First Reading— 
Civil Bill Courts (Ireland) * (319); Expiring 
Laws Continuance * (320). 

Second Reading—Epping Forest * (309); Me- 
tropolis Water (311); Elementary Education 
Act (1870) Amendment * (315) ; Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) * (316); Turnpike Acts Con- 
tinuance, &c. * (317). 

Committee — Merchant Shipping Acts Amend- 
ment * (310), 


EPPING FOREST BILL—(No. 309,) 
(The Duke of St. Albans.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Dux or ST.ALBANS, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, that in 1849 a Bill prepared 
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by a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons was passed, by which a Com- 
mission was appointed to inquire into 
rights and claims and into certain alleged 
unlawful inclosures in Waltham Forest 
—which included Epping and Hainault. 
The Commissioners reported in the fol- 
lowing year that there were difficulties 
in the prosecution of the inquiry; but in 
1855 Hainault was disafforested. In 
1865 fault was found in the House of 
Commonswith themanagementof Epping 
Forest by the Commissioners of Woods; 
and in 1866 Mr. Gladstone, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, transferred the forest 
to the Commissioners of Works, with a 
view to its preservation as a place of 
public recreation and enjoyment. In 
the same year the Metropolitan Com- 
mons Act was passed, for the purpose of 
preserving commons within a radius of 
15 miles of Charing Cross, and power 
was given to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works to provide funds for the main- 
tenance of such commons. Negotiations 
were opened with the view of enabling 
the Board to deal with Epping Forest ; 
but, owing to changes of Government 
and the pressure of important matters, 
nothing was then done. Last year Her 
Majesty, in reply to an Address voted 
by the House of Commons, expressed 
Her concurrence in the desirability of 
preserving open spaces in the neighbour- 
hood of the Metropolis, and promised to 
consider how effect might be given to 
that object. This Bill had accordingly 
been prepared, which, while protecting 
the rights and claims of the lords of 
manors and others connected with the 
Forest, and securing them compensa- 
tion for any loss they might sustain, 
would enable Commissioners to prepare 
a scheme for the preservation of the 
wastes of Epping Forest for public re- 
creation. That scheme, however, would 
not take effect until it had been sub- 
mitted to the approval of Parliament ; 
and any parties who felt themselves ag- 
grieved would have an opportunity of 
appearing before a Select Committee. 
The selection of Commissioners—the 
Assistant Inclosure Commissioner, two 
gentlemen of property in Essex, and 
Mr. Locke, M.P.—had been acquiesced 
in by the Members for Essex, and they 
would report within two years, when it 
was hoped a scheme would be prepared 
which, while respecting the rights of the 
parties interested, would preserve for 
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the dense population of the East-end 
those lands to which the public had 
hitherto had free access. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2° accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


METROPOLIS WATER BILL—(No. 311.) 
( The Earl of Morley.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read, 

Tue Eart or MORLEY, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, that by the Act passed in 1852 
the Metropolis Water Companies were 
required to provide a constant supply of 
water to the Metropolis; but they were 
only required to do so on the written 
application of four-fifths of the rate- 
payers of a district—a condition which 
had rendered its provisions inoperative. 
Under the present Bill an application 
for a constant supply might be made by 
the metropolitan authority—namely, the 
Corporation of London for the City, and 
the Metropolitan Board of Works for 
the rest of the Metropolis—but such. 
supply would not be compulsory if the 
companies could show that one-fourth of 
the houses were not provided with ap- 
pliances for preventing waste, and an 
appeal might be made to the Board of 
Trade. The Bill had been accepted by 
the companies, and was now only op- 
cg by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. It was important that it should 


be passed this Session, for apprehensions 


were entertained of an outbreak of 
cholera, and it was well known that an 
impure or insufficient supply of water 
was the most effective way of spreading 
that and other diseases. 

Lorp REDESDALE thought the op- 
position of the Board of Works was not 
very creditable to a body charged with 
the health of the Metropolis. He hoped 
that the objections of the Board might 
be privately met on one or two points, 
it being desirable that the Bill should 
pass this Session. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed: The Com- 
mittee to be proposed by the Committee 
of Selection. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) BILL, 
(The Lord Privy Seal.) 

(No. 316.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Viscount HALIFAX, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, said, 
that the object of the Bill was to amend 
the laws relating to the local govern- 
ment of towns and populous places in 
Ireland, by extending to them the system 
of Provisional Orders; and by giving the 
Governing Bodies power to establish 
markets. The Bill also made certain 
provisions in respect of the audit of ac- 
counts, arbitration, and controverted 
elections and it directed the application 
of certain Acts relating to the Public 
Health. 

Lorp REDESDALE called attention 
to the omission of a clause contained in 
the measure when introduced into the 
House of Commons, which entitled ob- 
jectors to such orders to a hearing be- 
fore a Select Committee. He hoped 
that an arrangement would be made 
to restore this clause, as otherwise, con- 
trary to the rule prevailing in Eng- 
land, the Executive would have an abso- 


lute power in the matter, and would not 
be subject to the control of Parliament. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o'clock, ’till To-morrow, 
Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 15th August, 1871. 


MINUTES.}—Suprty—considered in Committee 
— Resolutions [August 14] reported. 

Wars anp Means — considered in Committee — 
Resolution [August 14] reported. 

Pusuic Bits — Ordered — First Reading—Con- 
solidated Fund (Appropriation) *. 

Second Reading—Glebe Loan (Ireland) Act (1870) 
Amendment [225]. 

Committee—Report—Chain Cables and Anchors 
(re-comm.) * [232]; Petroleum * [278]; Facto- 
ries and Workshops Acts Amendment * [255] ; 
Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act (1870) 
Amendment * [215]; ‘tramways (Ireland) * 
(246). 

Considered as amended — Customs and Inland 
Revenue [238]. 
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Considered as amended— Third Reading—Vacci- 
nation Act (1867) Amendment [191]; Military 
Manceuvres * [279]; Leeward Islands * [170], 
and passed. 

Third Reading—Union of Benefices Acts Amend- 
ment * [264], and passed. 

Withdrawn — Brixton Prison [177]; Prison 
Ministers * [90]; Poor Rate Assessment and 
Collection Act (1869) Amendment* [241]; 
Friendly Societies Commission * [290]. 


The House met at Three of the clock. 


IRELAND—RIOTS IN PHOENIX PARK, 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING asked 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whe- 
ther it is true, as reported in the public 
papers, that Mr.C. D O’Danel, a sti- 
pendiary magistrate, refused a citizen of 
Dublin a summons against a police con- 
stable for an assault alleged to have 
been committed on the 6th August in 
the Phoenix Park, on the grounds that 
to do so would to a certain extent pre- 
judge future proceedings, and because 
the matter was likely to be the subject 
of investigation in Parliament; and, if 
so, was he, according to law, justified 
in refusing the summons, and is he the 
same magistrate who presided in the 
police court on the 7th of August, and 
fined a number of musicians twenty 
shillings each or fourteen days’ imprison- 
ment for an alleged obstruction of the 
highway on the same day and the same 
occasion? He wished also +o ask the 
Chief Secretary, Whether he will furnish 
to the House a Copy of the opinion of 
the Law Officers of the Crown in Ire- 
land, given in the year 1869, in reference 
to the rights of the Crown and the Sub- 
ject to the use of the Phoenix Park, 
Dublin ; and, if so, whether he will lay 
the same upon the Table before Thurs- 
day next? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I have, Sir, to state that I have received 
from the magistrate to whom the hon. 
and learned Member refers a letter, 
which I think I had better read to the 
House. It is as follows :— 

“In reply to a telegram just received, inquiring 
as to a refusal by me to grant a summons against 
a policeman for an alleged assault on the 6th 
instant, I beg to say that on Thursday last I was 
applied to in this court by a young man on behalf 
of his brother for a summons against a policeman 
for an assault. I inquired as to the circum- 
stances. He said the assault was committed on 
the previous Sunday in the Park. I presume, I 
said, it is part of the lamentable occurrence which 
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took place there on that day. He replied that it 
was. Then I would suggest to you, I said, to 
postpone this application just at present. It 
seems a very large question, that may involve 
serious matters of law requiring the fullest in- 
vestigation ; and that it might be inconvenient 
to deal just then with an isolated case. 1 believe 
I added a remark that the whole matter was to 
be before Parliament that evening. I asked why 
his brother, the complainant, did not attend in 
person. Ile said, because he was too busy, and 
could not attend. I then told him his brother 
might renew the application; and for himself 
distinctly to understand that I did not refuse the 
summons, I expressed a hope that his brother 
was not seriously hurt. He said, ‘not much,’ 
and then retired. It is quite a mistake to sup- 
pose that I refused the summons. I merely 
exercised the discretion of deferring the granting 
of it—the more especially until applied for by the 
party complaining, who was able to attend and 
make the necessary information.” 


Education—Army 


I have also received a telegram from Mr. 
O’Danel, stating that he was not the 
magistrate who fined a number of musi- 
cians on the 7th of August. With re- 
gard to the second Question put by the 
hon. and learned Member, I have to 
state that I have made inquiries as to 
the practice of laying upon the Table 
the opinions of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, and as far as I can ascertain 
such opinions have never been laid upon 
the Table as Parliamentary Papers. It 
is true that the opinions of the Law 
Officers of the Crown with reference to 
the right of public meeting in Hyde Park 
became public; but they became so by 
having been read in whole or in part by 
the Ministers of the Crown in the course 
of the debate which was held on the 
subject. Under these circumstances, I 
shall not feel justified in making what I 
conceive to be an entirely new and ob- 
jectionable precedent by laying as a 
Parliamentary Paper on the Table of 
the House the opinions which are now 
asked for. It is probable, however, 
that in the course of the debate which is 
about to occur these opinions may be 
made use of by Members sitting on this 
bench, and that they will thus become 
public in the same manner as those of 
the Law Officers of the Crown did with 
reference to the right of meeting in 
Hyde Park. 


RAILWAYS—SOUTH KENSINGTON 
STATION.—QUESTION. 

Mr. EASTWICK asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether he will 
order a Report to be drawn up as to 
whether it is safe for the trains of the 
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District Company, coming from West 
Brompton, to cross the line at the east 
end of the South Kensington Station, 
considering that trains are crossing every 
five minutes from the Mansion House 
and also from Moorgate Street ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 
in reply, said, that from what he could 
hear he believed the case to be a very 
proper one for an inquiry, and accord- 
ingly he had ordered an inspector to 
examine the place and report upon it. 


Schoolmasters. 


FOREIGN DECORATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. EASTWICK asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, with 
reference to the feeling of the House as 
shown by the Division of Friday, he 
will recommend that the Officers who 
specially distinguished themselves in 
serving with the ambulances during the 
late war between France and Germany 
may be allowed to accept and wear the 
decorations tendered to them by Foreign 
Governments ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the indica- 
tion of a desire on the part of any con- 
siderable number of hon. Members of 
this House will be accepted by my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs as a very good reason for a re- 
examination of the rules now in force 
on this subject, in order to see whether 
it will be possible to relax them without 
entailing great inconvenience. At the 
same time, I must state my opinion that 
the question is one of much greater diffi- 
culty than is apparent on the surface. 
It is not a question whether it would be 
desirable to allow decorations to be worn 
for these transactions, if in all cases they 
were bond fide and satisfactory in them- 
selves; but it is rather a question as to 
the inducement which may be given to 
persons to perform services which are 
likely to lead to distinction. Altogether 
it is a very nice matter, and I cannot 
undertake to promise anything until my 
noble Friend has carefully inquired into 
the matter, in order to see whether he 
can modify the rules for the public ad- 
vantage. 


EDUCATION —ARMY SCHOOLMASTERS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. EYKYN asked the Vice Presi- 

dent of the Council, On what grounds 


Army Schoolmasters are peay gn 
from accepting under the new Code ap- 
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pointments in Schools aided by Govern- 
ment Grants; and, if candidates who 
have served in the Military Department 
of Education as duly qualified and ap- 
proved teachers must necessarily be re- 
jected under the new Code as teachers ; 
and, if so, if he will define the disquali- 
fication under which one department of 
Education labours as compared with the 
other ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
it was true that Army schoolmasters 
were disqualified as stated. Although 
the rule might appear to operate rather 
harshly in regard to other educational 
services in the country, the Council on 
Education, after very careful considera- 
tion, found it impossible to accept certi- 
ficates for which they were not them- 
selves responsible. Very much must 
depend on the manner in which training 
schools were conducted and the examina- 
tions carried on. 


POOR LAW REMOVAL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING asked 
the President of the Poor Law Board, 
Whether he has considered several Re- 
ports made by the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners for Ireland in reference to the 
Law of Removal of destitute Poor Per- 
sons from England and Scotland to Ire- 
land; and, whether he has considered a 
Return made to this House of Persons 
removed by English and Scotch Poor 
Law Boards for three years ending the 
3lst December 1869, and the Corre- 
spondence therein contained ; and, if so, 
will he state whether he approves of the 
present state of the Law; and, if not, 
whether it is his intention to apply a 
remedy ? 

Mr. STANSFELD replied that he 
had considered the Reports and Corre- 
spondence referred to. He was not at 
that moment prepared to express any 
opinion upon the present state of the 
law. It was true there were differences 
so considerable that they might fairly 
be called anomalies in the laws of re- 
moval in force in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland. It was well worthy of consi- 
deration whether the laws of the three 
countries might not be somewhat assi- 
milated, and he had no objection to hold 
a departmental inquiry on the subject. 


Mr. Eykyn 


{COMMONS} 
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CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 
QUESTION. 


CotoneEL BERESFORD asked the Se- 
eretary of State for War, Why twenty- 
five marks are deducted by the Civil 
Service Examiners from the total num- 
ber of marks gained in each subject by 
every candidate; and if in the event of 
a candidate obtaining the exact minimum 
of marks required to qualify in a sub- 
ject, twenty-five marks are deducted from 
such minimum, thereby disqualifying 
such candidate ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: The deduction is 
described on page 130 of the Report of 
the Civil Service Commissioners as a 
highly successful expedient for discou- 
raging diffusive and shallow study. The 
minimum for a qualifying examination 
is the gross number of marks gained ; 
but in cases of competition the deduction 
is made. 


PAYMENTS FROM PUBLIC FUNDS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SEELY asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether there would be 
any objection to lay upon the Table of 
the House, a Return of all persons re- 
ceiving payments from public funds, 
whether in the shape of allowances, 
salary, or fees, where such payments 
are entered in different parts of the 
public accounts, so that the House might 
know the total amount received by each 
person ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER said, in reply, that he had been 
told that it would be exceedingly trouble- 
some and difficult to make such a Re- 
turn, and that if prepared it would com- 
municate very little information beyond 
what existed at present. It was his wish 
to make the Estimates the means of com- 
municating the information asked for. 
This was being done as much as pos- 
sible, and he trusted, therefore, that the 
hon. Gentleman would wait a year or 
two and see how the system worked be- 
fore pressing for any change. 


THE ESTIMATES.— QUESTION. 


Mr. LAIRD asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, If Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will during the recess consider 
whether it may not be possible to lay 
upon the Table the Navy, Army, and 
other Estimates as soon as the House 
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meets, and to proceed to the considera- 
tion of, and passing them before any 
other Government Business of import- 
ance is proceeded with, so: as to avoid 
in future voting the large amount of 
money involved in the Estimates under 
pressure of time at the end of the Ses- 
sion, and at a period when a great ma- 
jority of the Members have left town ? 
Mr. GLADSTONE: In the first place, 
Sir, I may say there is a great difficulty 
with regard to the preparation of a por- 
tion of the Estimates. As for the Navy 
and Army Estimates, they are prepared 
and laid upon the Table as soon as the 
House meets; but with regard to the 
Civil Service Estimates the present prac- 
tice is as follows:—The appropriation 
accounts of the preceding financial year 
are considered by the Committee on 
Public Accounts after the commence- 
ment of each Session. That considera- 
tion by the Committee considerably assists 
in guiding the Treasury in the prepara- 
tion of the Estimates for the coming 
year. This in itself would therefore be 
a serious impediment in the way of lay- 
ing the Civil Service Estimates on the 
Table of the House at the commence- 
ment of the Session. But I must also 
say with regard to the general question, 
that I do not think it would be practi- 
cable, or, at all events, it would not be 
desirable or convenient that the whole 
of the Estimates should take precedence 
of all the important legislative business 
of the Session. One of the difficulties 
of our Parliamentary system is how to 
regulate the distribution of business be- 
tween legislation and the voting of the 
Estimates in the very limited time at the 
disposal of the Government in the early 
part of each year. If the Estimates are 
not voted, we encounter the inconve- 
nience, this year of a serious character, 
which arises from taking them at a late 
period. But if the whole of the time at 
the disposal of the Government for the 
first two or three months of the year is 
occupied in voting the Estimates, it is 
evident that the greatest possible diffi- 
culties will make themselves felt in send- 
ing legislative measures to the House of 
Lords in time to insure their being satis- 
factorily considered. The difficulty is a 
serious one, and I am not aware of any 
way in which it can be coped with, ex- 
cept in detail. During one year the Civil 
Service Estimates were, I know, laid on 
the Table at the beginning of the Ses- 
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sion; but that was before the present 
Appropriation and Audit Act was in 
force. 


Cheques. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES’ CHEQUES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether the 
Letter sent from the Inland Revenue, 
dated the 4th August 1871 (of which 
the following is a Copy), was written at 
the instance or with the knowledge of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer :— 

“ Inland Revenue, Somerset House, 
“ London, W.C.. 4th August, 1871. 

“ Gentlemen,—The attention of the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue having been recently 
directed to the fact that cheques drawn on behalf 
of benefit building societies on their bankers have 
been very generally but erroneously regarded as 
exempt from Stamp Duty, lam directed to inform 
you that these Documents are liable to Stamp 
Duty like other cheques, and to remind you that 
any person who pays any cheque liable to duty 
and not duly stamped incurs a penalty of £19. 

“Tam, Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 

“Wa. Lomas.” 


And, whether, considering the many in- 
conveniences which would arise, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will instruct the 
Solicitor to the Inland Revenue to with- 
draw the above letter until after next 
Michaelmas Term, in order that the opi- 
nion of the Court of Exchequer of Pleas 
may be taken on the validity of the ex- 
emption now claimed by building so- 
cieties ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, the letter in ques- 
tion was not written at his instance, or 
with his knowledge. The department, 
however, were advised that the question 
as to the liability of Friendly Societies’ 
cheques to stamp duty was free from 
doubt, and a large amount of revenue 
was involved. An offer had been made 
to Mr. Hyam, the gentleman who ap- 
peared on behalf of the Friendly Socie- 
ties, to refer the whole question to the 
Court of the Exchequer, for an imme- 
diate decision ; but the offer was refused. 
After that refusal, he certainly was not 
disposed to accede to the request of the 
hon. Member, as by so doing he should 
be postponing the possibility of getting 
a decision for three months, or even 
longer. 
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Friendly Societies’ 


METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT— 
STORM WARNINGS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BOWRING (for Colonel Syxzs), 
repeated the Question which had been 
put on the previous day without receiv- 
ing any reply, as to the number of storm 
warnings issued by the Meteorological 
Department, and of the instances in 
which those warnings had been verified ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESOCUE, 
in reply, said, he was sorry not to have 
been in his place on the previous day to 
answer the Question of his hon. and 
gallant Friend. Unfortunately, he did 
not know that the House met at 3 o’clock 
until too late to be present. The Me- 
teorological Committee, not of the Board 
of Trade, but of the Royal Society—who 
took charge of those matters—were able 
to furnish, to a considerable extent, the 
information asked for by the hon. and 
gallant Member, but not in the shape in 
which he had put his Question upon the 
Paper. They wished it to be understood, 
however, that they did not regard those 
storm warnings in the light of pro- 
phecies, or the cases in which storms 
had followed the warnings as fulfilments 
of prophecies. 


THE CHOLERA.—QUESTIONS. 

Mr. DENMAN asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to a letter signed 
by Dr. Edmunds, and published in a 
newspaper that morning, stating that he 
had been called in to attend a typical case 
of Asiatic Cholera ? 

Mr. W.E. FORSTER: I am informed, 
Sir, by the medical officers of the Privy 
Council that immediately on seeing this 
letter Dr. M‘Adam was sent from the 
office to examine the case, and make a 
report. Iam very glad to say, from that 
report, that there is reason to believe it 
was not acase of Asiaticcholera, although 
there were symptoms at first that might 
have excited suspicion that such was the 
case. The patient seems to be a respect- 
able artizan, employed in some works, 
and also a school teacher, and was taken 
ill last night on returning from a school 
treat. Certainly when Dr. Edmunds 
was called in this morning the patient 
had a bad attack of cholera, and was in 
a state that might naturally have excited 
suspicion that the attack was Asiatic in 
its character, though there is now reason 
to suppose that it was not so; at any 
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rate, the patient is now much better. I 
rather regret that Dr. Edmunds did not 
wait a few hours before writing to The 
Times, because if he had so waited I do 
not think he would have thought it neces- 
sary to write a letter causing needless 
alarm. But whether he was right or not 
in doing this, there is one matter to 
which I should wish to call the attention 
of medical gentlemen throughout the 
Metropolis and the kingdom generally, 
Dr. Edmunds appears to have contented 
himself with sending this letter to Zhe 
Times instead of communicating with 
the sanitary authorities of Marylebone, 
which, undoubtedly, it was his clear duty 
todo. If medical gentlemen entertain 
any suspicion of such cases in their 
own neighbourhoods they should im- 
mediately send to the sanitary autho- 
rities, whose duty it is to take all proper 
measures for disinfection. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked whether 
any general instructions had been issued, 
or would be issued, by the Medical De- 
partment of the Privy Council on the 
subject of the cholera, in case it should 
appear in this country ; and whether in- 
structions would be sent to the sanitary 
authorities of the different parishes of 
the Metropolis, with a view of enabling 
communications to be opened with them 
in case of need ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: A few days 
ago the officers of the Medical Depart- 
ment brought me a long paper of advice 
with regard to the cholera, which, I be- 
lieve, speaking from memory, thoroughly 
answered the description of my hon. 
Friend. It appeared to be drawn up 
with very great care, and to be intel- 
ligible, not only to medical men, but to 
the local authorities and the public ge- 
nerally. I believe that these have been 
actually issued; but if not, I will take 
care that they are sent out in such a way 
as to bring them to the public attention. 


Commission Bill. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES’ COMMISSION 
BILL.—QUESTION. 

Ste STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
this Bill had been introduced on the re- 
commendation of a Royal Commission, 
of which he was Chairman, to facilitate 
the inquiries carried on by that Com- 
mission in no spirit of hostility to the 
Friendly Societies. Misunderstandings, 
however, had arisen on the point, and as 
time did not permit of the necessary ex- 
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planations being given with a view of 
allaying the feelings which had been 
excited, such of his colleagues as he had 
been able to consult agreed with him 
that the better course would be to dis- 
charge the Order for proceeding with 
the Bill. As, however, the Commis- 
sioners desired to hold sittings simul- 
taneously in different parts of the country, 
he wished to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite whether facilities might 
not be given them for doing so, with a 
quorum of two instead of three ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, he thought his 
right hon. Friend had exercised a very 
wise discretion, under the circumstances, 
in recommending the withdrawal of the 
Bill. He did not think there would be 
any difficulty in altering the terms of 
the Commission so as to afford the de- 
sired facilities. 


Army , 


POOR RATE ASSESSMENT AND COL- 
LECTION ACT (1869) AMENDMENT BILL. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BOWRING called attention to 
the importance of this Bill, which had 
been introduced on the recommendation 
of the Lord Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, in order to cure a defect with 
regard to the qualification of voters, and 
asked the President of the Poor Law 
Board, Whether, under the circumstances, 
it would not be better that this Bill 
should be withdrawn and a similar mea- 
sure introduced next Session under the 
responsibility of the Government ? 

Mr. STANSFELD said, the Govern- 
ment were of opinion that this was 
a subject of such importance that it 
should be dealt with by them rather than 
a private individual. They recognized 
the necessity of legislation on the sub- 
ject, and were prepared to consider it 
during the Recess with the view of intro- 
ducing next Session such a Bill as the 
circumstances required. 


ARMY REGULATION BILL. 
LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [10th August], 
“That this House doth agree with The 
Lords in the first Amendment made by 
their Lordships to the Army Regulation 
Bill; and which Amendment was in 
page 1, line 3, after the word “thereto,” 
insert the words— 
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“And whereas by Royal Warrant, dated the 
twentieth day of July, one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-one, all regulations regulating or 
fixing the prices at which any commissions in Her 
Majesty’s Forces may be purchased, sold, or ex- 
changed, or in any way authorising the purchase 
or sale or exchange for money of such commis- 
sions, from and after the first day of November, 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-one, in 
this Act referred to as the said appointed day, 
have been cancelled and determined.” 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That this 
House doth agree with The Lords in the 
said Amendment.”’—(Mr. Secretary Card- 
well.) 


Mr. FAWCETT said, that nothing 
could more conclusively prove the state 
into which Public Business had fallen 
than the fact that this—perhaps the 
most important subject that had been 
presented for the consideration of the 
present House of Commons—came on 
for discussion at half-past 11 o’clock on 
the night of the 10th of August. There 
was no use in concealing from them- 
selves unpleasant truths. Anyone who 
watched the state of public opinion out- 
of-doors must come to this conclusion, 
that the events of the Session had sorely 
tried the faith of the public in Parlia- 
mentary institutions. He was not going 
over the melancholy recital of the faults, 
the errors, and the blunders of the pre- 
sent Government. But not only had 
they an ineffective and inefficient Admi- 
nistration ; the evil did not stop there, 
for they, unfortunately, had also a feeble 
Opposition. Not long ago the Leader 
of Her Majesty’s Opposition in excited 
tones declared, with the approval, cer- 
tainly, of more than one hon. Member 
not sitting on his own side of the House, 
that against the liberties of Parliament 
there had been a shameful and discredit- 
able conspiracy. But he had not the 
courage of his opinions, or he would 
have given to independent Members an 
opportunity of expressing their views 
upon the acts that he complained of. 
For himself, he was bound to say that, 
from the first, he had objected to the 
resort to the Royal Pregrogative, and if 
ever he had entertained any doubts as 
to the want of wisdom displayed by Her 
Majesty’s Government upon this ques- 
tion, they would have been removed by 
the speech of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General the other 
night. As he listened to that speech, it 
seemed to him that no such remarks had 
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been made in the House of Commons 
for at least a century by a Minister of 
the Crown. No doubt, if Prerogative 
were appealed to, they might be living 
theoretically under a dictatorship; but 
if such views of the Prerogative were 
endorsed by the Ministry as that the 
House of Commons had nothing what- 
ever to do with the Army, then the dic- 
tatorship ceased to be theoretical, and 
became a practical and serious fact. 
Now, what had occurred on this ques- 
tion? The other night, after the hon. 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. W. M. 
Torrens) had delivered a speech of rare 
ability, the Government did not conde- 
scend to give an answer until the Soli- 
citor General had to be almost dragged 
up for the purpose of replying. Now 
he knew very well the defence of the 
Government. It was that there were 
three or four things which might have 
been done, each of which would have 
been more serious, and have involved 
greater evils than the course which they 
adopted. But nothing could be more 
deceptive, nothing more misleading than 
such an argument. The analysis of the 
Solicitor General was by no means ex- 
haustive. He did not youchsafe, for in- 
stance, to tell the House why, if pur- 
chase were to be abolished by the Act 
of the Crown alone, the House had 
not been asked at the beginning of the 
Session to agree to an Address asking 
Her Majesty to abolish the purchase 
system, and at the same time assuring 
Her Majesty that the amount of money 
necessary to give compensation to the 
officers would be voted by Parliament. 
That course, if adopted, would have 
been the act of the House, not of the 
individual Minister, and it would have 
removed many of the objections which 
were felt to this exercise of the Preroga- 
tive. He was told that the Prime Mi- 
nister had acted on his individual re- 
sponsibility, and that he had not come 
down to give the House an opportunity 
of expressing its opinion on the course 
about to be pursued, because, forsooth, it 
would waste two nights of the Ballot de- 
bate! ‘Two nights of the Ballot debate! 
As if there had not been time enough 
wasted on that question. Was the Ballot 
debate for one moment to be compared in 
importance with the discussion of an act 
which, if drawn into a precedent, would 
strike a fatal blow at Parliamentary in- 
dependence? The defence of the Go- 
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vernment would be that the House of 
Commons had virtually approved of 
what they did, because by large and re- 
peated majorities it had voted in favour 
of the abolition of purchase. But to that 
argument he begged to give the most 
emphatic and positive denial. Scores of 
men in that House—and he was one of 
them—had voted in favour of the aboli- 
tion of purchase as an abstract Reso- 
lution, who would rather have seen pur- 
chase continued for the next 10 years 
than have seen a Liberal Minister re- 
sort to the exercise of the Royal Prero- 
gative. The Prime Minister had no 
right whatever to assume that every 
hon. Member who voted with him for 
the abolition of purchase, and was 
anxious to see it abolished by the inter- 
vention of Parliament, would have been 
equally prepared and equally anxious to 
see it abolished by Royal authority. 
The set argument would, of course, be 
used that those who objected to this act 
of the Ministry should have come down 
and moved a Vote of Censure. But 
nothing could be more unfair than for 
the Government first to do a certain 
thing, and then say that the House ap- 
proved it because no one came forward 
to move a Vote of Censure. Such an 
argument struck fatally at the inde- 
pendence of Parliament, for everyone 
knew that a question involving a Vote 
of Censure was never decided on its 
merits. A remarkable instauce of this 
had been afforded during the present 
Session when the amended Budget was 
introduced. He ventured to say that not 
only were hon. Members on the opposite 
side unanimously opposed to the finan- 
cial proposals of the Government, but an 
immense number of hon. Members on the 
Ministerial side were equally opposed to 
the doctrine that the national demands 
ought to be met by a tax levied upon 
one particular class. Scores had said 
that if the Budget were protested against 
it would involve a Ministerial crisis. It 
was the same with regard to the Royal 
Warrant. It was idle to say it was unanl- 
mously approved because no Vote of 
Censure had been moved. Such a Mo- 
tion would have come in the middle of 
the Ballot Bill debate, and constituen- 
cies would have complained of those who 
voted for it on the ground that they were 
stopping the Ballot Bill. Thus the ques- 
tion-could never have been considered 
on its merits, and no true decision coul 
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have been arrived at. The only way 
open to the Government was to propose 
an Address to the Crown; but that, un- 
fortunately, had been neglected. He 
knew that this appeal to the Royal Pre- 
rogative was popular to aconsiderable ex- 
tent out-of-doors, and among hon. Mem- 
bers who were supposed to hold Radical 
opinions ; but, with all due deference to 
his hon. Friends who sat with him below 
the gangway, he ventured to assert that 
their conduct had been hasty and ill- 
advised. They were laying down the 
doctrine that a Minister having a ma- 
jority at his back represented the majority 
of the country, and that such a Minister 
might exercise the Royal Prerogative 
with impunity. But the political cards 
might be shuffled. In the course of a 
few years a Tory Prime Minister might 
have a majority, and he would have the 
same right as the present Prime Minister 
to assume that he represented the ma- 
jority of the country, and he might 
exercise the Royal Prerogative in a 
manner displeasing to the present ma- 
jority, who, if consistent, would be un- 
able to protest. Two cases might be 
cited to show this was not impossible. 
Three or four years ago each great 


party was bidding high for the support 


of the Ultramontane Irish votes. Each 
vied with the other in offering induce- 
ments; and he remembered how deeply 
both were implicated in the matter. [Mr. 
GuapsToNE: Hear!] At that time he 
happened to have a Motion on the Paper 
favouring the abolition of University 
Tests in Ireland, a matter which the 
right hon. Gentleman now declared in- 
volved a great and a just principle en- 
tirely approved by him. Believing it 
was not impossible that he would be 
counted out, he took care to have his 
Motion placed first on the Paper, and 
then a circumstance occurred which had 
not before taken place in that House. 
The ‘‘ Whips” of the two parties stood 
on each side of the door, and, as hon. 
Members came down, they told them 
that the question was an inconvenient 
one for discussion. The consequence 
was, that although 160 Members were 
known to be in the lobbies, the House 
was counted out at 20 minutes past 4. 
Suppose at a time when these bids were 
being made for the Ultramontane vote 
the Government had introduced a Bill 
giving a charter to a Catholic college, 
and a minority in this House resisted 
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such a proposal because the Session was 
expiring, and used the forms of the 
House for the purpose. Suppose under 
these circumstances the Government had 
withdrawn the Bill and done the work 
by Royal Prerogative, alleging as a rea- 
son that the vast majority of the House 
approved their scheme, and they could 
not wait to conciliate a minority. How 
could such a proceeding be objected to 
if this were approved? There was 
another case in which the same thing 
might occur. tg, a Bill had been 
introduced by the Government to sell all 
the Crown Lands some four or five years 
ago, when open spaces were not so popu- 
lar as now. Probably that measure 
would have been supported by a majority 
of the House, and the obstructing mi- 
nority might have been defied by the ex- 
ercise of the Royal Prerogative. Parlia- 
mentary forms were useful to prevent a 
minority being trampled on, and the in- 
dependence of an Assembly being de- 
stroyed ; but once the use of the Royal 
Prerogative was sanctioned the action of 
the minority would be rendered useless, 
and the independence of Parliament 
would be ignored. Some of his Radical 
friends might say that it was not simply 
a minority of the House of Commons 
which had been set at defiance on this 
occasion, but a majority of the House of 
Lords. In the colloquial phraseology of 
an hon. Friend, the Prime Minister had 
given the House of Lords a slap in the 
face, and he would receive for it the 
homage of a grateful country. None 
would suspect him of aristocratic pro- 
clivities; none objected more strongly 
and earnestly than he to the principle of 
an hereditary Legislature ; but he pro- 
tested with all the earnestness in his 
power at a great constitutional question 
being dealt with in this manner. It was 
neither fair nor just that this House 
should delight in the discomfiture of a 
co-ordinate branch of the Legislature. 
No one who observed the signs of the 
times could fail to acknowledge the im- 
portance of requiring questions to be 
decided in a broad and statesmanlike 
manner ; and that being so, he objected 
to any question being disposed of in a 
convulsive and spasmodic manner, Could 
anything prove more conclusively the 
unsatisfactory relations of the two Houses 
than the occurrences of this Session ? 
When Parliament was first summoned, 
it suited the Prime Minister to use the 
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House of Lords; now that they 6 ae 
him he chose to use against them a 
weapon which was the opprobrium of 
the Stuarts, and had been protested 
against by the greatest champions of 
English liberty for centuries past. The 
University Tests Bill—a measure far 
more popular in the country than the 
Army Regulation Bill—was sent up to 
the House of Lords to be summarily re- 
jected last Session. arly in the pre- 
sent Session, the Prime Minister, anxious 
to preserve a few remnants of eccle- 
siasticism, became deferential to the 
House of Lords, and forbad the altera- 
tion of the Bill, contrary to the wish of 
the majority of his supporters. A few 
months passed by ; the House of Lords, 
without doing anything so drastic as 
that they had done with the University 
Tests Bill, merely expressed a wish felt 
by many in this House holding Liberal 
opinions, that before they abolished 
purchase the scheme of the Government 
should be before them. Immediately 
the Prime Minister ceased to be defer- 
ential, and met them with a coup d@état. 
A great question could not be settled in 
that way; it must be dealt with sooner 
or later, and the sooner the better for 
the future of their country and its Con- 
stitution. Some might ask him whether 
he was prepared constantly to see the 
wishes of the House of Commons frus- 
trated by an irresponsible branch of the 
Legislature, and whether he was pre- 
pared to see the Liberal majority in one 
House constantly overridden by a Con- 
servative majority in the other. He an- 
swered ‘‘No;” but desired to add an 
explanation of his meaning. No one 
could fail to notice the growth of a 
movement in favour of the abolition of 
the House of Lords. At present it might 
be likened to a stream which, if wisely 
used, might be diverted to beneficial 
purposes ; but if neglected for a few 
years it would gather in force and be- 
come uncontrollable. What had occurred 
before would occur again ; history would 
repeat itself, and prove that the greatest 
friends of extreme changes were not 
those who held extreme opinions, but 
those who unwisely resisted necessary 
and timely reforms. By describing the 
relations of the two Houses as unsatis- 
factory, he did not refer simply to the 
rejection by one branch of the Legisla- 
ture of measures approved by the other ; 
he referred more particularly to the 
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osition of the Peers themselves. What 
Nid the House of Commons require of 
high-minded men in the other House ? 
He would instance a noble Lord formerly 
sitting in this House, with whom he 
seldom agreed, but whom he always 
admired for his remarkable powers and 
his fearless independence. Possibly 
against his will, that noble Lord had 
been transferred to the other House, and 
now if he gave conscientious expression 
to his opinions, and voted according to 
his convictions, he was told that he was 
forcing on a revolutionary crisis; and 
this must be his fate, it seemed, unless 
he ceased to be politically active. If, as 
our political changes tended to universal 
suffrage, a false democracy were to be 
created not representing the whole 
people, but bare majorities, then he 
would be the last to desire the abolition 
of the House of Lords, and would do 
his utmost to strengthen it. The man- 
ner of doing this would not be difficult. 
However great their ability and virtues, 
their intellectual gifts or services to the 
country, our countrymen were virtually 
excluded from a political career unless 
they were rich enough to accept a 
Peerage, to squander thousands in a 
contested election, or, what was worse 
and more demoralizing, would accept 
the Shibboleth of a political party. Con- 
sequently, many of the best men in the 
country were excluded from a political 
life despite the acknowledged. canon that 
as many as possible should be encouraged 
to take an interest in public affairs. No 
more conclusive indication of the un- 
satisfactory state of affairs and of the 
gradual passing away of patriotism and 
of all high public virtues could be re- 
quired when the best men of the country 
were excluded from politics. He there- 
fore desired to see a second Chamber 
constituted by the best men in the coun- 
try being gathered together independ- 
ently of party favour; their claim to the 
position being distinguished services ren- 
dered to the State. It was not difficult 
to say how they should be selected. Any 
man who had discharged a public posi- 
tion with satisfaction to the State was 
entitled to claim a senatorial position, 
independently of the favour of any poli- 
tical party. Thus men might be admitted 
to this second Chamber who had been co- 
lonial governors, who had occupied high 
positions in India, who had been Judges 
for so many years, who had distinguished 
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themselves in the Army and the Navy, or 
attained high positions in science, philo- 
sophy, or art. With such a Chamber 
the people would not be angry if it tem- 
pered the acts of the Lower House. The 
people were angry with the present 
Upper Chamber because they objected 
to the principle of hereditary legislation ; 
because they objected to the principle 
that some men were born to govern 
others. A Chamber, such as he had 
described, would command the respect of 
the people, because its right to existence 
would be founded on personal merit. It 
was personal merit that a second Cham- 
ber should represent just as the popular 
Chamber represented popular feeling; 
and all who dealt with these questions 
must remember that the wider the suf- 
frage became, and the more democratic 
the representative Chamber became, the 
more it would represent popular feeling, 
and the more it required to be linked 
with a second Chamber commanding the 
respect of the people—a second Chamber 
constituted on some such model as the 
Roman Senate, of which it had been said 
that no national assembly probably that 
ever existed was so prudent and so saga- 
cious. He trusted in expressing these 


opinions he had not concealed his 
thoughts. He was not in favour of abo- 
lishing the House of Lords as long as 
the House of Commons was constituted 


as at present. As long as the predo- 
minant majority in each constituency 
only was represented in the House of 
Commons, then, Radical as he was, he 
hoped to see the hands of the second 
Chamber greatly widened and greatly 
strengthened. The alternative was funda- 
mentally to change the principle of repre- 
sentation in this House so as to form a 
true democracy representing all persons. 
In candour, he was bound to admit that 
he sympathized with the action of the 
Lords on the subject of the Army Bill. 
He had never given a single vote in its 
favour, for although no one could be 
more opposed to purchase than himself, 
he would rather see it continued ten 
years longer than assist the introduction 
into the government of the Army of that 
baneful and demoralizing influence— 
political patronage. He would repeat 
before his constituents—even if his 
election depended on it—that he would 
infinitely prefer purchase to the blight- 
ing, benumbing influence of political 
patronage introduced into the Army. 
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The Government might pass their Ballot 
Bill, in order to do away with bribery 
and intimidation; but all their efforts 
would be in vain, if, at the same time, 
the Government extended the area and 
scope of political patronage. And the 
reason why he had never given a single 
vote in favour of the Army Bill was 
simply that he could never get from the 
Treasury bench a clear and distinct 
statement as to what they would do if 
purchase were abolished. If they had 
only distinctly told him that political 
patronage would have nothing to do 
promotion in the Army, then he should 
have cordially supported the Bill. That 
being his feeling, it was natural for him 
to a certain extent to sympathize with 
what had been done in ‘‘another place” 
when they tried to obtain more informa- 
tion and to extract from the Ministry 
whether or not political patronage would 
in future have anything to do with Army 
promotion. When the announcement of 
the Royal Warrant was first made in 
the House of Commons an instinctive 
feeling told him that what had been 
done in the matter was neither wise nor 
just; but, finding how much the act was 
approved by politicians of far greater 
experience than himself, he had felt that 
a premature condemnation would have 
been unbecoming and ill-advised. He 
had certainly thought that the Leaders 
of the Opposition would have afforded 
to independent Members an early oppor- 
tunity of expressing their opinions on 
that great constitutional question. In 
that, however, he had been disappointed, 
and, late as it was, he availed himself of 
the present occasion to say what he had 
done. Political life had taught him that 
there were certain cardinal moral maxims 
alike applicable to the humblest affairs 
of private life and to the highest affairs 
of the State; and if those who so loudly 
cheered that appeal to Royal Preroga- 
tive had only remembered that it was well 
to do as they would be done by, the sup- 
porters of the Prime Minister would have 
disapproved what they so warmly ap- 
plauded. He ventured to assert that if 
things had been changed in that House, 
if the great parties had crossed over, and 
the right hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire (Mr. Disraeli) had appealed to 
Royal Prerogative, they would have 
heard—from a quarter which he need 
not more particularize—eloquent and 
passionate denunciations about that 
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high-handed act of a Tory Minister; and 
that denunciation would certainly have 
been cheered by some who had approved 
the Royal Warrant. Those being his 
opinions, he hoped the House would not 
deem the protest he ventured to make 
either inappropriate or ill-timed; for he 
thought that those who held advanced 
Liberal opinions should, above all things, 
be careful never to sacrifice to party 
either justice or consistency. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he thought the House would hardly 
thank him if he were to follow the hon. 
Gentleman over the very wide field he 
had traversed; but he would endeavour 
to deal with the small part of his speech 
which had reference to the subject before 
the House. He would indulge in no vague 
declamation about Prerogative, which 
had been spoken of as a thing altogether 
unknown. So long, however, as this 
country remained a Monarchy, a great 
many important acts must be performed 
by the Prerogative. Signing the Treaty 
of Washington was an act of Preroga- 
tive, as important, probably, as any that 
could be advised. Every appointment 
and promotion in the Army was an act 
of Prerogative. So was the appoint- 
ment and dismissal of Ministers; and 
the House of Lords, which had excited 
the new-born zeal of the hon. Member, 
was created and kept up by the exercise 
of Prerogative. He was the last man 
to take what was called a high Preroga- 
tive line. They would all remember 
the celebrated saying that the power of 
the Crown had increased, was increas- 
ing, and ought to be diminished; and, 
in earlier days, they might have been 
seriously apprehensive about the Royal 
Prerogative. But for a long time past, 
the power of that House had been grow- 
ing and growing, while that of the 
Crown had been waning and waning ; 
and to suppose the power of that House, 
or the rights and privileges of the people 
were likely to beendangered by the Royal 
Prerogative was a complete bugbear. He 
would not interpose in the controversy 
about the Act of Charles II. between 
the hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
(Mr. V. Harcourt) and his hon. and 
learned Friend the Solicitor General— 
two champions each so well able to take 
care of himself; but he would confine 
himself to more modern times, and begin 
with the Act of 1809. Undoubtedly, 
before that statute the Crown had issued 
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regulations with ect to purchase in 
the Army. Thode regulations had been 
from time to time revised and corrected, 
and there was then no question that they 
had been made by virtue of a Preroga- 
tive—and he believed an undisputed 
Prerogative—of the Crown. Let them 
consider what the effect of that statute 
was. It was directed, in general but 
most comprehensive and stringent terms, 
against all selling, bargaining or traf- 
ficking with offices of any description in 
the public service, and it declared all 
such practices to be a misdemeanour. 
If the statute had stopped there, he 
thought there could have been no doubt 
that the power of the Crown to make 
regulations as to purchase in the Army 
would have been abolished ; for although 
the Crown was not bound unless by ex- 
press words or by necessary implication, 
yet when an Act of Parliament declared 
certain things unlawful and a misdemea- 
nour the Crown could not have permitted 
them without claiming that dispensing 
power against which our ancestors so 
strongly protested. But, after enacting 
generally that all traffic in public offices 
should be a misdemeanour, the statute 
expressly reserved to the Crown the 
power of exempting from its operation, 
by rules made, or to be made, by the 
Crown, a particular class of persons. So 
that, while the power of making those 
regulations was a matter of Prerogative 
before the statute, it could be better 
described after the statute as a dispensing 
power conferred by statute on the Crown. 
The power was exercised in 1823, in 
1854, and also in 1861, when alterations 
were made in the rules. He now came 
to the Royal Warrant, which was simply 
a declaration on the part of the Queen 
of her determination no longer to exer- 
cise that dispensing power, no longer to 
interfere with the operation of the gene- 
ral law in regard to a certain class of 
her subjects. The Queen in effect merely 
said—‘‘ I will no longer exercise a power 
which once belonged to me by Preroga- 
tive; and, whether it belongs to me now 
by statute or by Prerogative, I will cease 
to exercise it—I will no longer place a 
shield between the law and one class 
of my subjects, but what is unlawful 
for one class hereafter shall be un- 
lawful for all.” So far, therefore, 
from the Royal Warrant being the re- 
vival. of an obsolete or a dangerous Pre- 
rogative, it put an end to the continu- 
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ous exercise of a dispensing power in 
favour of one particular class. This 
was what the hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Fawcett) characterized as a danger- 
ous exercise of the Prerogative of the 
Crown, and which others had declared 
to be the exercise of an obsolete Prero- 
gative. But to take such a ground as 
that showed a hopeless confusion of 
ideas and an incapacity to understand 
the question. That being the true na- 
ture of the Warrant, its issue was legal, 
and that it was constitutional there 
could be no doubt. He understood the 
right hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire (Mr. Disraeli), on a recent occa- 
sion, to have admitted that it was both 
legal and constitutional ; and, if so, that 
right hon. Gentleman was, as a lawyer 
would say, out of court. Well, the ques- 
tion of purchase, of an indemnity to those 
who had violated the law, and of a pro- 
vision for the payment of over-regula- 
tion prices, which, by the concession of 
all parties, it was necessary to submit to 
Parliament, having been so submitted 
to Parliament, it was said that before 
Parliament had finally decided on the 
matter it had been taken out of their 
hands. No doubt it would have been 
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more satisfactory if they could have ob- 
tained the assent of both Houses to the 
abolition of purchase; and he could not 
help thinking that a Minister would 
have acted with no great prudence if he 
had not, at all events, made the attempt 


to obtain that assent. But as in private 
so in public affairs it often happened 
that there were two or several courses 
open to them, which, after all, were but 
a choice of evils. They could not take 
any course that was altogether free from 
objections, and what they had to do was 
to take the one open to fewest objections. 
The latter was the course adopted by 
the Government. What was the situa- 
tion of affairs when the Royal Warrant 
was issued? The habitual violation of 
the law in regard to over-regulation 
prices was a scandal, at which, especially 
after the Report of the Royal Commission, 
it was impossible the Government could 
continue to wink. That House had ac- 
cepted the measure for abolishing pur- 
chase, and the Bill went up to the House 
of Lords. Did the House of Lords differ 
from that House on the system of pur- 
chase, and affirm that it ought to be 
continued? He maintained that it did 
nothing of the kind. He did not think 
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he was going too far in saying that the 
House of Lords had tacitly condemned 
that system; but they adopted the ex- 
traordinary—he might almost say the 
unprecedented and unconstitutional— 
course of refusing, upon a transparent 
pretext, even to entertain and consider 
a Bill which this House, after months of 
deliberation, had sent up to them. The 
matter, therefore, by the extraordinary 
vote of the House of Lords, refusing even 
to entertain the Bill, was placed in this 
position—that the House of Lords alone 
by its vote practically dispensed with a 
statute directed against a practice which 
was opposed to the spirit of the law 
and was condemned by public opinion. 
How long was that state of things to 
remain? Could it have been allowed to 
go on throughout the Recess and until a 
new Army Bill was introduced in another 
Session, and, after months of debate in 
that House, was sent up to the House 
of Lords, possibly only to be again re- 
jected there? Such a situation would 
have been absolutely intolerable, and 
more especially as the system of pur- 
chase was a complete barrier against all 
re-organization and improvement of the 
Army. If they had permitted that state 
of things to continue, they would pro- 
bably have had the learned Professor 
(Mr. Fawcett) holding them responsible 
for it, as they had the power to prevent 
it, and telling them they had nothing to 
do but to advise the Crown not to exer- 
cise any new Prerogative, or to make 
any new regulations, but simply to main- 
tain the general course of law. 

Mr. FAWCETT: It may be out of 
Order ; but I should have said nothing 
of the kind. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he thought it probable the hon. Member 
would have said anything that was most 
disagreeable. 

Mr. FAWCETT rose to Order. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he was willing to withdraw the words if 
they were objected to. 

Mr. FAWCETT appealed to the 
Speaker, whether an officer of the Go- 
vernment had a right to imply that his 
conduct in that House was dictated, not 
by a regard for what was true and just, 
but by a wish to say what was most dis- 
agreeable ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he understood 
that the words had been withdrawn. 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL insisted 
that the Government would, in the case 
he had supposed, have been open to just 
censure. He could not help thinking 
that the nature of this act of the Go- 
vernment had been entirely misunder- 
stood. It was far from being an exercise 
of Prerogative. It was legal and con- 
stitutional ; it was the best course that, 
under the circumstances, the Govern- 
ment could possibly have adopted. In 
conclusion, he thought the learned Pro- 
fessor was right in saying it was gene- 
rally popular, for he believed it was 
approved by the House and the country. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, he 
regretted the tone in which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General had answered the hon. Member 
for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett), to whom he 
never listened without great instruction, 
and from whom he never differed without 
regret or without diffidence. He knew 
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that the hon. Member for Brighton was 
open to the criticism which Mr. Fox 
passed upon Mr. Burke, when he said 
that Mr. Burke was right, but that he 
was right too soon. That was the grand 
fault imputed to his hon. Friend, who had 
acted so often as the great backwoodsman 


of the Liberal party, clearing away the 
jungle and the forest of abuses; and when 
the hard work was accomplished, the offi- 
cial squatters were very glad to settle on 
the land he had reclaimed. He had seen 
his hon. Friend had very often been 
denounced for the course he had taken ; 
and he had almost invariably observed 
that the policy adopted months after- 
wards by the Government had been that 
recommended by the hon. Member for 
Brighton. Passing from that, he had 
heard with some satisfaction the speech 
of the Attorney General. There was a 
rule—hedid not believe it was a Stand- 
ing Order of this House, but which 
he believed prevailed at the Newmar- 
ket racecourse—by which the owner of 
two horses had to declare by which 
horse he would win. The right hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Dis- 
raeli) asked the other night whether 
the Government intended to rest upon 
Prerogative or upon statute. After that 
challenge had been fairly made, and 
after the speeches delivered by the 
Solicitor General and the Attorney Gene- 
ral, they were entitled, before that debate 
closed, to call upon the owner of those two 
distinguished steeds to name the one by 
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which he intended to win—whether b 

the Solicitor General on Prerogative, or’ 
the Attorney General on statute. That 
was a very grave question, and he did 
not think it could be allowed to stand on 
the ground where it had been left either 
by the Solicitor or the Attorney General, 
hitherto the sole representatives of the 
Government on that matter. It was a 
remarkable fact that in that great his- 
torical debate the House had not yet 
heard the opinion of one single respon- 
sible Cabinet Minister who had advised 
the Sovereign to take the course she 
had pursued. They had been told that 
this had been an exercise of the Pre- 
rogative, and the hon. Member for 
Brighton had found fault with hon. 
Members below the gangway who ap- 
proved that exercise of Prerogative. 
Now, he must exempt himself from the 
criticism and censure of his hon. Friend, 

because he disapproved the introduction 
into this question of Prerogative in 
every form ; and if he believed that that 
act partook in any sense of the character 
of Prerogative, there was no censure on 
the Government in which he would not 
willingly join. They had heard that 
Session from the Treasury bench doc- 
trines in regard to the rights of the 
Crown in respect of Crown lands, from 
which he, for one, wholly dissented, and 
if it had not been for the unprecedented 
circumstances of the Session, he should 
certainly have challenged the opinion of 
the House of Commons upor. them. 

Bearing those facts in mind, they could 
not accept the very moderate and Parlia- 
mentary speech of the Attorney General 
as any sufficient withdrawal of the asser- 
tions of the SolicitorGeneral. The Soli- 
citor General had said distinctly that 
the abolition of purchase had been done 
by an act of the Prerogative of the 
Crown; that the Crown was the sole 

governor and regulator of the Army; 

and that Parliament had nothing to do 

with the question. Such a statement 
as that, made in the presence of the 

Government, not disapproved nor with- 

drawn by them, was one which the 

House of Commons could not fail to 

challenge unless they had sadly degene- 

rated from their ancestors. Such a pro- 

position as that had not for more than 

200 years been the law or Constitution 

of this country. Such an assertion was 

treason against the fixed Government of 


this country and contrary to all the legal 
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traditions under which we now lived. 
It reminded him of a circumstance well 
known in our political history, when 
Mr. Fox got up and claimed the Regency 
as the right of the Prince of Wales by 
his hereditary title as son of the King. 
Mr. Pitt, on hearing Mr. Fox make that 
statement, slapped his thigh and said 
he would un-Whig the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for life, maintaining that the 
Prince of Wales had no more right to 
the Regency than any other subject of 
the Realm. When he heard it said that 
the Crown was the sole governor and 
sole regulator of the Army, he was dis- 
posed to meet the assertion with the 
statement that the Crown had no more 
to do of its own authority with the Army 
than any subject of the Realm. In 
calling such matters into debate, they 
were standing in the very shrine of 
the Constitution—inter penetralia Veste 
—discussing the constitutional relations 
of the Crown tothe Army. There was 
a time when the Crown had a Preroga- 
tive, and when the statement of the Soli- 
citor General was true that the Crown 
was the supreme governor and regulator 
of the Army. That was in the days of 
the first Stuarts, in the days of James I. 
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and of Charles I., in the days of mili- 
tary tenures; and it was in virtue of 
those military tenures that the supre- 
macy of the Crown over the Army ex- 


isted. In that celebrated debate—the 
very cradle of their liberties—on the ques- 
tion of ship money, those great lawyers 
St. John and Hatton were obliged toadmit 
that by the law of this country the King 
had a sovereignty over the Army. That 
state of things was found to be intoler- 
able, and Charles I. lost his head in con- 
sequence of his attempts to act upon 
that Prerogative which the Solicitor Ge- 
neral asserted with approval from the 
Treasury bench. It was to that very 
doctrine stated from the Treasury bench 
that these well-known lines might be ap- 
plied— 

“What murdered Wentworth and what exiled 

Hyde, 

By Kings protected and to Kings allied ?” 
Why, Strafford died on the block, and 
Clarendon was disgraced for pretend- 
ing, the one and the other, that the 
Crown was the supreme governor and 
regulator of the Army. After the 
Royal Army of Charles I. they came to 
the House of Commons’ Army in the 
time of the Commonwealth, which was 
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not much more satisfactory than the 
former ; and next they came to the Dic- 
tator’s Army in the time of Cromwell, 
which lent its effectual support to ‘‘a 
Minister with a powerful majority.” 
They were told by the Solicitor General 
that there might be great danger in the 
days of a resolute King from the Royal 
Prerogative. He was not prepared to 
say there might not be danger from a 
resolute and powerful Minister with an 
Army at his disposal. The Attorney 
General said that the exercise of the 
Prerogative of the Crown was nothing 
more than the act of the Minister with a 
majority at his back. Well, that did not 
open up a pleasant view before them if 
the doctrine of the Solicitor General was 
right that the Crown was the sole and 
supreme governor of the Army, and 
Parliament had nothing to do with it. 
He did not know whether that ‘‘ bauble ”’ 
would be removed from the Table, or 
whether, after the speech of the Attor- 
ney General, a corporal’s guard would 
take the hon. Member for Brighton into 
custody by order of the hon. Member 
for Shaftesbury (Mr. Glyn). He now 
came to the period of the Restoration. 
The Parliament of that day, drunk with 
the reaction of Monarchical principles, 
passed Preambles such as those cited by 
theSolicitorGeneral; but it had too much 
experience of Royal Armies, and was too 
wise practically to surrender the liberties 
of the subject. They were determined 
that there should be nothing but the 
Militia—a national foree—in this coun- 
try, that there should be no standing 
Army, and there was none, although 
Charles IT. and James II. tried surrep- 
titiously and under the name of a 
body-guard to get together a standing 
Army. Charles II., by the aid of French 
gold, collected some 5,000 men, and 
James II., in a similar way, in spite of 
Parliament, had got about 30,000 sol- 
diers together, of whom he made himself 
sole governor and regulator when he was 
dismissed from the Throne. It was 
upon those principles of the Restoration 
that the first spokesman of the Govern- 
ment defended the policy of the Royal 
Warrant. Then came the Revolution of 
1688, and the settlement of the Crown 
on the principles of the Bill of Rights. 
One of those fundamental principles was 
that a standing Army in time of peace, 
without the consent of Parliament, was 
unlawful. From that time to this that 
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principle had been, year by year, re- 
asserted by Parliament. From that 
date he utterly denied the existence 
of Prerogative at all in connection 
with the Army of England. The Bill 
of Rights founded the Crown of this 
country on a Parliamentary title; the 
Crown stood no longer on the doc- 
trine of hereditary rights; it rested ona 
Parliamentary compact. Why, the Bill 
of Rights declared that the very exist- 
ence of an Army in this country—except 
by consent of Parliament—was contrary 
to the law. Ever since then the Army 
of England had been the creature of 
Parliament, and whatever authority or 
Prerogative the Crown had possessed 
since that period was derived from the 
Parliamentary compact embodied in the 
Bill of Rights. For what was Clarendon 
disgraced and Danby impeached but for 
pretending that the regulation and go- 
vernment of the Army rested in the Crown 
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independently of Parliament ? That was | 9 


a matter of great importance. They were 
about, he hoped, to commence to have 
an Army. They had no Army now that 
could go more than ten miles. They 
must now come to some understanding 
as to what sort of Army they were to 
have—whether it was to be an Army 
founded on the principles of the English 
Revolution, or whether, with the Solicitor 
General, they were to revert to the days 
of the Stuarts. He asked the House to 
consider what had been the practical 
conduct of affairs since the Revolution— 
what was done in the Declaration of the 
Bill of Rights. The Mutiny Act was 
passed, and for nearly 200 years the 
Army had depended on an Act annually 
passed by Parliament. It was the habit 
of people who did not consider these 
things to say that the House of Com- 
mons had control over the Army by 
virtue of the Votes in Supply. But that 
was not all. The House of Lords must 
be a party to the Mutiny Act; and if 
they refused to be a party to it the Army 
would be disbanded. They were told 
the Army depended on the Crown, not 
on either House of Parliament. On what 
did its discipline depend, but on the 
Mutiny Act? Its numbers were de- 
fined by the Mutiny Act, and surely 
its numbers had something to do with 
its existence. Of course, the pay of 
the Army depended on the Vote of 
the House of Commons. He thought 
this Bill for the abolition of purchase 
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was intended, and, good, easy man, 
he had supported it under the notion 
that it was to give them a national 
Army. So it was when it left that 
House; but now, when the Bill was re- * 
turned, it was described as a Royal 
Army still. What became of the 
£8,000,000 with which they were to re- 
deem the Army as the possession of 
the nation? He thought there had 
been too much already of Royal influ- 
ence about the Army, and that the abo- 
lition of purchase would do something 
to get rid of it. But he was now told 
it was not an affair or business of Parlia- 
ment at all. He begged leave to make 
an assertion exactly the opposite of that 
which had been made by the Solicitor 
General. His hon. and learned Friend 
had stated that the Crown had the sole 
government and regulation of the Army, 
and that neither House of Parliament 
had anything to do with it. The 
uestion was not whether the Act of 
Charles II. had been formally repealed, 
though upon that point he imagined 
there could no longer be any doubt. 
It was repealed 200 years ago by the 
Bill of Rights. It was repealed in prin- 
ciple long before it was repealed in form. 
His assertion was this—that a Parlia- 
mentary Sovereign presided, by the will of 
Parliament, over a Parliamentary Army 
governed by Parliamentary regulations. 
That was not at all inconsistent with the 
fact which had led people in common 
parlance to talk of the Army as the 
Royal Army, because it was quite plain 
that the Legislature, being masters of 
the subject, could reserve certain ques- 
tions to themselves, and remit such 
others to the Crown or Executive (o- 
vernment as they could most conveni- 
ently deal with. He should like, if not 
wearying the House, to call their atten- 
tion to the words of a much greater 
man than, he was afraid, was to be 
found in these days—he meant Sir James 
Mackintosh, who had to discuss this 
question of the relations between the 
Crown and Army when the Freneh in- 
demnity was handed over in 1815 to the 
King to be distributed to the Army. 
Sir James Mackintosh absolutely ob- 
jected to the Crown having anything to 
do with the distribution of that indem- 
nity. These were his words— 

“This Constitution has provided various means 


of check on that most unmanageable instrument 
of power—a standing Army. Whether the union 
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of all of them be an adequate security may be 
doubted, but no man ever thought that all of 
them were more than enough. One of these con- 
trols is the annual Mutiny Bill, which renders 
the means of maintaining discipline annually de- 
pendent on the pleasure of Parliament, This 
check is held by the whole Legislature. Another 
and the only control exclusively vested in the 
House of Commons is the annual grant of money 
for the support of the Army.” 


He went on to say— 


‘*Why should not Parliament have been left 
the grace of voting this or any other sum to the 
Army? Why should they be weaned froin that 
dependence on Parliament which in some mea- 
sure counterbalances the natural attachment of 
Armies to a Monarch ? The principle of our Con- 
stitutional Army is that commands, preferment, 
and honour come to it from the Crown; that 
for all pecuniary remuneration it is made to de- 
pend on Parliament. ‘The more we examine 
these transactions the less traces we discover of 
that deep conviction which distinguishes wise 
statesmen that in the management of an Army 
no danger is to be treated as inconsiderable, and 
no jealousy as excessive. ‘The chance may be 
small, the object of fear may be distant, but the 
magnitude of the evil makes up for the smallness 
of the risk. I do not say that great impressions 
are or can be made by any single act on the 
sentiments of the Army and people of this king- 
dom—these are not the evils against which we 
have to guard in such a country as this. It is 
against the first approaches of danger, against 
the silent progress of evil, against the temper 
which views such advances with supine security, 
that it is our constant duty to struggle. 

“It will probably be said that Ministers are 
responsible for the exercise of this like every 
other power of the Crown. Whenever a power 
is proved to be legal, responsibility is doubtless 
our safeguard against its dangers. Whenever the 
creation of anew power is shown to be absolutely 
necessary, then, also, we must content ourselves 
with such securities as the responsibility of Mi- 
nisters may afford. But we must not speak of 
responsibility till either the legality or the neces- 
sity of the power is made out. Responsibility is 
no name either for recognizing or granting poli- 
tical power, it is only a security of a certain 
value against the abuse of an authority which 
legal evidence proves to exist, or urgent danger 
renders it necessary to create. The presumption 
must be that whatever is sought to be withdrawn 
from the disposal of Parliament is meant to be 
applied to purposes which Parliament would not 
approve,” 


He did not wish to be misunderstood— 
he said the Crown was the Parliament- 
ary agent for the administration of the 
Army. Since the Revolution it had 
been nothing else. Some things Par- 
liament kept in its own hands, and some 
things it had left to the Crown. If they 
consulted the alphabetical index to the 
Statute Book, they would find that pay, 
pensions, half-pay, retirement, Parlia- 
ment had kept to itself. And when he 
said Parliament, he did not use the term 
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in the loose sense in which it was some- 
times employed when people spoke of 
the House of Commons as Parliament. 
He was not speaking of an Army at the 
disposal of the majority of the House of 
Commons, or the Minister commanding 
that majority. Parliament, in the con- 
stitutional sense of the word, meant the 
three great members of Parliament— 
the Crown, the Lords, and the Com- 
mons. He would describe what he meant 
by Parliament in the words of one of 
those giants of former days, among 
whom, unhappily, they felt themselves 
to be but pigmy politicians. His de- 
scription of Parliament was this— 

* As long as our Sovereign Lord the King and 
his faithful subjects. the Lords and Commons of 
the Realm—the triple cord which no man ean 
break, the solemn, sworn, constitutional frank 
pledge of the nation ; the firm guarantees of each 
other’s being and each other’s rights; the joint 
and several securities each in its place and order 
for every kind and every quality of property and 
dignity—so long as these endure we are all safe 
together—the high from the blights and spolia- 
tions of rapacity, the low from the iron hand of 
oppression and the insolent spurn of contempt. 
Amen, so be it, and so it will be— 

“*Dum domus Ainew Capitoli immobile saxum, 

Accolet imperiumque pater Romanus habebit.’” 
These were the words of Mr. Burke in 
days.before statesmanship had become a 
lost art. It was necessary to re-assert 
those principles after the speech they 
had heard from the Solicitor General. 
It was the more necessary to re-assert 
them because, unfortunately, as his hon. 
Friend the Member for Brighton had 
observed, they had no longer an Opposi- 
tion which performed its constitutional 
functions. When Tory principles were 
enunciated by the Treasury bench could 
they expect that the Opposition should 
challenge them? How unlike the action 
of that great Whig Opposition that had 
wandered for 40 years in the wilder- 
ness of hopeless opposition ; but which, 
by its spirit and its principles, laid 
the foundations of that great Liberal 
party which for 40 years had succeeded 
them. He thought the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire had on this 
subject caught some of the Pythagorean 
infection, and practised a sort of silence 
even under cover of his speech. Pro- 
bably the right hon. Gentleman did not 
much object to those principles which 
had been asserted so boldly by the 
Solicitor General. His silence on a con- 
stitutional question of this kind was 
rather ominous. With the Philistines 
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of Opposition, no doubt, he thought it 
rather sport to see the Samson of the 
Whig party toying with the Dalilah of 
Prerogative. If this question was to be 
defended on the ground of Prerogative, 
he could have nothing to do with it at 
all. He had defended it because he be- 
lieved it a purely statutory execution of 
a power conferred upon the Executive 
Government by Act of Parliament. He 
said it could be defended on the statute, 
and on the statute alone. The Warrant 
began by reciting the statute; it pro- 
fessed to be founded on statute, and to be 
in executionof the statute. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for War 
and the Government, on the first occa- 
sion when the subject was discussed, de- 
clared that they would stand by the sta- 
tute ; but then there had been a singular 
variation in the course which had been 
taken on the subject, which had led to 
much misunderstanding. In the House 
of Lords Lord Granville began by taking 
the statutory ground. Then, later on, 
the Duke of Argyll appeared to rely 
on the Prerogative. Lord Cairns con- 
gratulated the Government on having 
abandoned statute, and reverted to Pre- 
rogative. In this case the opposite 
course had been taken in that House, for 
the Government began with Prerogative 
through the Solicitor General, and had 
gone back to statute. He (Mr. V. Har- 
court) hoped the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of ths Government would tell 
them before the debate closed that Pre- 
rogative had nothing to do with the 
question. Unless he did so there would 
be great difficulty about these Amend- 
ments, for while the Warrant professed 
to be founded on the statute, as the Bill 
came down to them all allusion to the 
statute was struck out. The Lords had 
converted it into a Prerogative Act, and 
the Government, by the omission of all 
reference to the statute on which they 
had acted, practically admitted that it 
was not a statutory, but a Prerogative 
Act. Believing, as he did, that the 
Warrant could be defended on the sta- 
tute, it was not for him to find fault 
with the Government for having even 
unconsciously done a constitutional act. 
If a man accused himself of murder and 
no murder was committed they could not 
hang a man because he accused himself 
of murder. Therefore, although the So- 
licitor General took a high Prerogative 
line, if he could defend the act by the 
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doctrines of the Constitution he was satis- 
fied. The Act professed to be founded 
on the Act of George III., and, accord- 
ing to the sensible and convincing argu- 
ment of the Attorney General, it ful- 
filled the conditions of the statute. He 
(Mr. V. Harcourt) entirely agreed with 
that argument, because that was the 
view which he himself from the first 
had taken of the operation of the 
statute. The statute declared the sale 
of all offices to be illegal. It would 
have made the sale of commissions ille- 
gal also if nothing further had been 
contained in the statute ; but it exempted 
from the statute a particular class of 
offices, and left the Crown the discretion 
whether these offices ought or ought not 
to be kept out of its operation. What 
had the Crown done? It had declined 
to use the power of exempting these 
offices from the penalties of the statute, 
and that was all. It was a simple 
abandonment of the powers left to the 
Crown by Parliament, and had nothing 
to do with the Prerogative at all, and 
that was the ground on which he de- 
fended the course which had been taken. 
The Royal Warrant might allow pur- 
chase to remain or not; but no Royal 
Warrant could have made purchase legal. 
The statute made that illegal which no 
Royal Prerogative could have made il- 
legal. The statute, and the statute alone, 
could test the illegality, and it was the 
statute which gave the Crown power to 
make purchase illegal, which it did not 
possess before the passing of the statute. 
Now, would purchase become illegal 
next November in consequence of the 
Warrant or of the statute? Most as- 
suredly it would be by virtue of the 
statute, and why the odious and de- 
testable word ‘‘ Prerogative” had been 
introduced into the discussion he could 
not understand. If this was a statu- 
tory power why did not the Govern- 
ment exercise it at first. This was 
only part of that unintelligible process 
of mismanagement which had distin- 
guished the present Session. The ob- 
vious and simple course for the Govern- 
ment to have taken at the commence- 
ment of the Session was to have come 
down to Parliament, and say—‘‘ We 
have statutory powers to abolish pur- 
chase. We don’t mean to use them 
without consulting the House of Com- 
mons.” The proper course would have 
been to move an Address to the Crown 
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to exercise the Parliamentary and statu- 
tory power which the Crown possessed. 
If, after discussion, the House of Com- 
mons had assented to that proposal, the 
thing might have been done, and a Bill 
might have been introduced to authorize 
compensation, which, as a mere compen- 
sation Bill, would hardly have been op- 
posed, and so they might have avoided a 
wasted Session. Why this was not 
done he could not understand. But he 
could not say that the act itself was 
either illegal or unconstitutional. The 
House of Lords had, no doubt, placed 
the Government and the House of Com- 
mons in a situation from which it 
was very difficult to escape. No word 
should escape his lips which was not 
profoundly respectful to the other and 
co-ordinate branch of the Legislature. 
It was very unfortunate that the position 
of the two Houses should come into 
discussion; but he ventured to say that 
if the position of the House of Lords 
was to be discussed, it was far better 
that it should be discussed in the House 
of Commons than that it should be dis- 
cussed exclusively ‘‘ elsewhere.” No 
doubt, we owed much political gratitude 
to the House of Lords. In the darker 
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days of the earlier history of this coun- 
try the House of Lords stood up as the 
bulwark of the liberties of England, 
both against the overshadowing influ- 
ence of the Crown and against a corrupt 


House of Commons. The situation of 
things was different now. Sir Robert 
Peel stated the great problem when 
he said that he had to reconcile a 
proud aristocracy with a reformed House 
of Commons. The Duke of Wellington 
expressed the same sentiment in different 
words when he asked how the Queen’s 
Government was to be carried on. The 
great constitutional difficulty now was 
to reconcile a state of things in which 
they had a majority in the House of 
Commons opposed to a majority in the 
House of Lords. Unhappily, the con- 
duct of the House of Lords had fallen 
into very different hands from those 
of Sir Robert Peel or the Duke of 
Wellington. There presided over the 
majority of the other House a man of 
great abilities, of great courage, but it 
seemed to him of very moderate pru- 
dence. On one celebrated occasion, on 
the second reading of the Irish Church 
Bill, in a lucid interval of statesmanlike 
prudence, he remembered that the Mar- 
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quess of Salisbury recommended the 
House of Lords to accept the second 
reading of that Bill. 

Mr. STAPLETON said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was infringing 
a Rule of the House in quoting a speech 
made by the Marquess of Salisbury in 
the other House of Parliament. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT: After 
the commentaries which were made in 
the -other House of Parliament upon 
language used in the House of Com- 
mons; after the phrases that had been 
employed by that noble Lord, not only 
about Members of the House of Com- 
mons, but still more about the constitu- 
encies of this country ; he was astonished 
that the hon. Member should be so 
mealy-mouthed. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. and 
learned Member had already referred to 
an expression which had been made use 
of in the House of Lords, and was 
arguing that it ought to be reciprocated 
in that House. That House had Rules 
for itself, and they must be upheld. It 
was no justification of a violation of 
those Rules that something had been 
said in the House of Lords. The House 
must abide by its own Rules; and for 
a Member to pursue an argument used 
in the other House during the present 
Session was contrary to the Rules of the 
House. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, 
he bowed to the decision of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He believed he had 
not quoted anything that had been said 
in the other House in the present Ses- 
sion. He would pursue that subject no 
further. It was vain to suppose that 
the language he had described as having 
been used ‘‘elsewhere” would not be 
discussed somewhere, if it could not be 
discussed in the House of Commons. It 
would be discussed on the platform, and 
to the platform he must remit it for dis- 
cussion. If any course was pursued in 
the other House of Parliament which 
had a tendency to precipitate a conflict 
between the two Houses, both sides of 
that House would equally have to de- 
plore that event. There might be such 
a conflict. It was well known that a 
Vote of Censure had been passed on the 
Government by the House of Lords. 
Perhaps he might be allowed to refer to 
that. It seemed to him a most unfortu- 
nate circumstance that the House of 
Lords had called the attention of the 
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country to the fact that the fate of the 
Executive Government did not depend 
upon the House of Lords but upon the 
House of Commons alone. At the end 
of last century the House of Commons 
was engaged in a great struggle with 
the Crown. The end of that struggle 
they all knew. It ended in the final 
victory of Parliament. But that struggle 
had concluded without permanent in- 
jury to the authority of the Crown, 
for he believed that at no time did the 
Crown possess more influence than at 
the present moment. He felt confident 
there never wasa Sovereign who exer- 
cised a greater or more beneficent in- 
fluence upon the destinies of this coun- 
try than the Sovereign who now reigned. 
He believed, likewise, that if the House 
of Lords had the wisdom to accommo- 
date themselves to the position which 
the changed circumstances of the coun- 
try and the Constitution pointed out, 
their influence, though less direct, would 
not be less substantial ; that they might 
still remain, in the language of one of 
the most distinguished of their order, 
‘Strong in ancient association and the 
memory of immortal services.’”’” He did 
not stop to criticise the particulars of this 
act, having satisfied himself to the best 
of his judgment that it was neither 
illegal nor unconstitutional. He looked 
at the substance of the thing. It seemed 
to him that the Government had only 
exercised the power which both Houses 
of Parliament and the Sovereign had 
confided to them, and he believed that 
in confirming the decision of the House 
of Commons they had given effect to the 
the will of the nation. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I hope it will not 
be thought discourteous to my hon. and 
learned Friend, or to the hon. Member 
for Brighton (Mr. Faweett), if I say I 
feel a desire and even an ambition some- 
what to limit the field of this debate. 
The hon. Member for Brighton has 
given expression to his constitutional 
views and his opinion as to the complete 
reconstruction of the House of Lords. 
We have had from my hon. and learned 
Friend historical readings without end, 
and the whole course of the 17th century 
has been brought under review. I am 
glad to say that my hon. and learned 
Friend has taken occasion to modify a 
statement he made the other night. The 
other night we understood from him 
that there was no Army in the reign of 
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Charles II. To-night we have under- 
stood from him that there was an Army 
in the reign of Charles II. 

Mr. VERNON HAROOURT: I 
stated the other night that Parliament 
and the Constitution recognized no 
standing Army during the reign of 
Charles IT. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I understood my 
hon. and learned Friend to say that the 
Act did not recognize an Army, or that 
there was no Army. Since that night 
my hon. and learned Friend has found 
there was an Army. There were regi- 
ments of the Regular forces in the time 
of Charles II., and I refer to that merely 
in order to be permitted to put in a 
general plea that we are not to be under- 
stood to assent to every historical state- 
ment that is made because we listen in 
silence. My hon. and learned Friend 
has given his verson of the impeach- 
ment of Danby, totally different to that 
which I have read in history. I have 
always understood that Danby was im- 
peached on account of certain transac- 
tions with France, and his negotiations 
in connection with the subsidies of 
Louis XIV. We have had the doctrine 
of the Bill of Rights, and the struggle 
with the Crown at the end of last century, 
on which subjects I own my hon. and 
learned Friend has spoken with a critical 
ability and facility which are most 
enviable, but on which I do not feel 
called upon to follow him on the 15th of 
August in the midst of the business in 
which we are engaged, and with the 
business we have to do still before us. 
But some practical points have been 
raised by my hon. and learned Friend, 
and by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Brighton, to which I wish to advert. 
But, before doing so, I must meet my 
hon. Friend the Member for Brighton 
with a distinct and emphatic contradic- 
tion of his statement that three or four 
years ago both parties in this House 
were deeply implicated in bidding for 
Ultramontane favour. My hon. Friend 
has a perfect right if he pleases to im- 
pute to those who sit on this bench any 
opinions or any proceedings, however 
we may disapprove of them ; but I deny 
that he has a right to treat the existence 
of those proceedings and of those opi- 
nions as things well known when he has 
no evidence whatever to give in support 
of his highly disparaging and defaming 
accusations. Now, with regard to the 
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practical part of the speeches that we 
have heard—I mean so far as they are 
critical on the proceedings of the Go- 
vernment; for I ought to say, far be it 
from me to debate the other half of my 
hon. Friend’s accusation. It is not for 
me to defend the other side of the House 
when they are charged with the guilt— 
and a very serious charge it is—of 
bidding for Ultramontane favour. Both 
my hon. and learned Friend and my 
hon. Friend the Member for Brighton 
agreed in pointing out what they think 
gross error on the part of the Govern- 
ment. They say that all these difficulties 
might have been avoided. They say 
this with the utmost confidence. I do 
not see that any shade of doubt or diffi- 
culty crosses the minds of either of those 
hon. Gentlemen with regard to any 
course they take. To them all things 
are clear and lucid, owing to the piercing 
character of the intellects which they 
possess—so different from the dull brains 
of common men and official plodders. 
But still I must bring to book any prac- 
tical suggestions when they are brought 
before me. Infinite recrimination; a 
Vote of Censure passed on the Govern- 
ment by one branch of the Legislature, 
and that vote having taken no practical 
effect—all that might have been avoided, 
we have now learnt, if only the Govern- 
ment had taken the plain and simple 
course at the commencement of the 
Session of coming to this House with an 
Address praying Her Majesty to exercise 
her power of abolishing purchase, and 
promising to provide the means of com- 
pensation. That is the plan which we 
are arraigned for not having pursued. 
It does not appear to have occurred to 
either of these Gentlemen that the 
House of Commons would then have put 
itself in the position of undertaking, by 
its own authority, to provide funds for 
the purpose of compensating a class of 
gentlemen for an habitual breach of the 
law. That is the position in which they 
think it would have been creditable for 
the House of Commons and the Govern- 
ment to stand, and which was to relieve 
us from all our difficulties. If we have 
got into a difficulty we have done it by 
advisedly refraining from any course so 
unhappy as that which has just been in- 
dicated. We have got into our difficulty 
by our desire to respect the law; be- 
cause having determined, so far as de-. 
pended upon us, to put down the ille- 
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gality of over-regulation prices, we 
would not ask the House of Commons 
to accompany us, or assist us, in any but 
the most constitutional form of attaining 
that great public object. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Brighton said he 
would rather have had purchase con- 
tinued for 10 years than that this 
Warrant should have been issued; and 
yet he would not have scrupled to pro- 
mise to pay the money necessary for the 
compensation for an illegal traffic. We 
reply to him, that rather than have 
asked the House of Commons to come 
forward in the face of day and assure 
the Crown, in defiance of the law, that 
it was ready to vote this sum for the 
payment of over-regulation prices while 
they stood condemned by law, we would 
sooner have seen the system of purchase 
continued for 10 years. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire is not in his place, but that is no 
reason why I should not reply to a chal- 
lenge which was given by him at the 
commencement of this debate, and which 
challenge I think it was perfectly fair 
for him to have delivered. In the first 
place, he made a very ingenious argu- 
ment, as 1 thought. He said—‘‘ When 
you sent this Bill to the House of Lords 
it proposed to give a very large sum of 
public money for the attainment of a 
great public object—that is to say, the 
final extinction of purchase. When the 
Bill comes back from the House of Lords 
the consideration which you give is still 
in the Bill, every farthing of the money 
you have to pay, but the equivalent for 
which you give it—the final extinction 
of purchase—is not in the Bill, because 
under the Act of 1809 purchase may be 
revived to-morrow.” I must say that 
argument was not easy to reply to. It 
was a very severe and very just criticism 
upon the course that has been taken by 
the other House of Parliament. The 
Bill has come down to us without an ab- 
solute statutory security against the re- 
vival of purchase which it possessed when 
it went from this to the other House of 
Parliament, but that is not the fault of 
this House—it is the product of legis- 
lative wisdom in “ another place.” But 
the practical question for us is—are we 
on that account to decline to accept the 
Amendments of the Lords? I say that 
although we do not obtain by the Bill 
the full statutory security which, when 
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us, yet I am willing to trust to the vigi- 
lance of this House in future years, and 
the fixed conviction of the people, to pre- 
vent the re-appearance amongst us of 
any such virulent mischief as would re- 
sult from the revival of the system of 
purchase. But the right hon. Gentleman 
also challenged us upon the question 
whether the advice given to Her Ma- 
jesty was to abolish purchase by the 
issue of a Warrant in the exercise of a 
statutory power or in the exercise of the 
Prerogative. I frankly own that in giv- 
ing advice to Her Majesty to issue a 
Warrant for the abolition of purchase, 
we did not think it necessary to put Her 
Majesty through a course of training 
upon the nature of a statute and the na- 
ture of the Prerogative to the same ex- 
tent as Members of this House have to 
undergo. We advised Her Majesty that 
she was in full possession of undoubted 
legal power, and that there was a per- 
fectly adequate occasion for the exercise 
of that power. My hon. and learned 
Friend who has just sat down has been 
severe beyond description upon the Se- 
cretary for War and myself, whom he 
denies to be responsible Ministers—at all 
events, he has complained that no re- 
sponsible Minister has yet spoken on the 
subject. My hon. and learned Friend 
“may be anticipating a fate that is im- 
pending over us, and he may have the 
credit, for ought I know, of precipitating 
the act of doom ; but it has not occurred 
yet. Now, whatever may be said as to 
our lack of statesmanship, I think it is 
difficult to deny that we are responsible 
Ministers, or that we have given our 
views to the House on this question. 
[Mr. Vernon Harcourt: I said in the 
course of this debate.] My hon. and 
learned Friend may have meant that; 
but he did not use those words, and he 
even referred to debates that have oc- 
curred elsewhere. My right hon. Friend 
near me, and myself, spoke in terms as 
decided as we could use with regard to 
our view of the character of the act that 
has been done. Our opinion is that it 
is not necessary to go back minutely into 
the history of the powers exercised by 
the Crown with reference to purchase in 
the Army before the Act of 1809. I can 
conceive different opinions on the subject 
of the power in its origin, and for my 
own part I look upon it not so much as 
a Prerogative, but rather as an abuse 
practised and sanctioned by the Crown ; 
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but however that may be, it is certain 
that from the period of 1809 there was 
in existence a statutory power; that 
under that statutory power the Queen 
was authorized to permit purchase, and 
under that statutory power she was also 
empowered to decline to authorize pur- 
chase. My hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General supplied me with an 
excellent illustration of the argument 
that is very palpable and undeniable 
with regard to the powers of the Crown 
under the Act of 1809. Take the pa- 
rallel case of the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
by which it is made penal to do certain 
things except by the licence of the Crown. 
I apprehend there is no doubt what- 
ever that the Crown has in the first 
place the power of giving such licences 
to persons under the Act, thereby ex- 
empting from the penalties of the statute, 
and likewise that the Crown, by the with- 
drawal of those licences, would bring 
them again under the penalties of the 
statute. What we contend is that there 
was no Prerogative in the old sense of 
the word, and that when that power of 
the Crown, whatever it was, came to be 
clothed with the forms of an Act of Par- 
liament expressing the mind and will of 
the Legislature, that became substan- 
tially the basis of the power, and both 
the permission and the withdrawal must 
be referred to their highest and not to 
a lower source —the authority of the 
united Legislature. It has been ob- 
jected that we submitted a measure to 
Parliament and then took out of the 
measure a vital and central part of it, 
and put it into the hands of the Crown. 
That is not a course without precedent. 
I remember a precedent in my own time. 
In 1840 Lord Russell submitted to Par- 
liament clauses in a Bill upon a subject 
which he stated he might have dealt 
with, not ‘by the statutory authority of 
the Crown, but by the Prerogative of the 
Crown. They were clauses relating to 
the emigration of coolies from India to 
the Mauritius. Parliament first accepted 
the clauses, and then they were rejected 
in this House. After they had been re- 
jected by this House they were taken up 
not by the same but by a succeeding Mi- 
nistry, and the subject was dealt with 
by the authority of an Order in Council, 
and the Minister who dealt with it was 
Lord Derby when he was Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. But the real jus- 
tification of this act is to be found 
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in the intention with which it was done. 
Even if it was prerogative, still the 
House of Commons should have asked— 
‘‘ Was it done with a sufficient justify- 
ing object, or was it not?” And it was 
stated that in our opinion we were bound 
to show that there was a sufficient justi- 
fying object to require us to proceed. I 
am unable to admit the correctness of 
the declaration of the other House of 
Parliament, which states that there was 
an interposition of the Executive during 
the progress of the measure submitted 
to Parliament. [Sir Srarrorp Norru- 
core: Hear, hear!] I challenge my 
right hon. Friend’s cheer, and I say that 
the measure was not in progress, for it 
had been laid aside by the other House. 
What took place? The second reading 
of the Bill was moved, but the Bill was 
not rejected. It was not finally cast out 
of Parliament, but it was deliberately 
laid aside. The House of Lords declined 
to entertain the Motion for the second 
reading then, but it did not appoint any 
other time for the second reading, and 
my right hon. Friend knows perfectly 
well that the usage is that when a Bill 
has been met by a hostile Motion upon 
the second reading, and that Motion has 
been carried, the Bill drops to the 
ground. To say that the Bill was in 
abeyance is intelligible; but to call if 
“in progress” is a pure and simple 
abuse of terms. Do not let it be thought 
that, as far as the Governmefit is con- 
cerned, we have acted in a spirit of 
word-catching in the arguments we have 
used about Prerogative and statute. 
There is really an important practical 
difference in this matter. The speeches 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Finsbury (Mr. W. M. Torrens) and 
the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Faweett) are full of prerogative from 
one end to the other. Why is that? 
It is a word used ad invidiam, because 
in the sound of that word “ preroga- 
tive” there is something that leads the 
popular mind to think it is beyond 
the licence of strict and well-defined 
law. Prerogative may, as the hon. 
and learned Member for Finsbury said, 
sometimes be dormant and sometimes 
elastic. In this case the power, what- 
ever it was, so far from being dor- 
mant, was one which had been exer- 
cised almost every day during the natu- 
ral lives of every one of us, and so far 
from its being elastic, it was a power as 
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strictly defined by statute as it could pos- 
sibly be. But there was a reason why 
we have been anxious to dispel these 
misunderstandings and to get rid of that 
invidious use of the word, which we think 
has been employed, not entirely by poli- 
tical opponents, for the purpose of giving 
an invidious character to an Act which 
upon substantial grounds it was difficult 
to assail. It is not.marvellous to think 
how Gentlemen can arrive at entirely 
opposite conclusions on the same subject ; 
but it is marvellous to think how in this 
House able men can discuss by the hour 
acts of which they disapprove, and yet 
entirely put out of sight that which a 
moment’s observation would show them 
to be the main point of their opponent’s 
case. To-day we have heard the hon. 
Member for Brighton, the other day we 
heard the hon. Member for Finsbury, 
dwell upon this subject and talk of the 
evils of Prerogative, the danger of Pre- 
rogative, the horror of this dark shadow 
impending over the House of Commons 
and threatening its constitutional liber- 
ties. That is all very well; but in nei- 
ther of those speeches was there men- 
tioned that which every man knows to 
be the main, if not almost the sole, jus- 
tification for what the Government did. 
Upon what have we justified our acts ? 
Upon this—that the first duty of the 
Executive is to put down gross illegality, 
which was carried on by public servants 
within our knowledge. Is it not mar- 
vellous that Gentlemen of character, 
ability, and popular principles, who 
have complimented one another in their 
speeches on account of the extraordinary 
merit with which they have discussed the 
question, can bring these imputations 
and enlarge upon them, and yet be 
totally ignorant of this really startling 
fact of the gross illegality of over-regu- 
lation prices, which is the sole or the 
main justification of the Government? 
If it had only been that we were the 
opponents of purchase, if it had been 
only the authority of the House of Com- 
mons as against the House of Lords, I 
could understand the arguments of those 
who might have said — ‘‘You should 
have trusted to the action of opinion; 
you should have done in this case as you 
have done in many others; you should 
have waited until another Session of 
Parliament had come, and then again 
have argued the case, and gone back to 
the door of the House of Lords, relying 
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upon it that that House would not re- 
amore refuse the desire of the popular 

ranch of the Legislature,” but that was 
not the case. The fact was, that we had 
certified to us by the highest authority 
the existence of a system which could 
not be too severely condemned for its 
mischievous results. It was not only a 
breach of the law, but also a breach by 
servants of the Crown, who were so 
subtlety associated with the exercise of 
privileges granted under a warrant of 
the Crown, that the two had become 
absolutely inseparable, and that, if that 
illegality continued, the nature of the 
responsibility attaching to it must have 
rested on the heads of the Executive 
Government alone. Whennext my hon. 
Friends discuss this question do not let 
them leave out of the case that which 
constitutes the whole argument of their 
adversary, for no progress can be made 
in that way. The true way to make pro- 
gress in a controversy is to endeavour to 
appreciate the arguments of your adver- 
sary, boldly to grapple with them, and 
manfully to overturn them if you can; 
but you should never stoop and go on 
one side as if you did not see the argu- 
ment, and argue the question against 
something that you can easily knock 
over, but which is not the case that your 
adversary has set up and is prepared to 
defend. We are sensible, as the Attorney 
General said, that it is a grave matter, 
and my right hon. Friend the Member 
for North Devon (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) intimated that it was a grave step 
to withdraw a subject from the cogni- 
zance of Parliament. We do not deny 
that we place that in one scale, and in 
the other we place not merely the im- 
policy of opposing the authority of the 
House of Commons, but also that gross 
illegality which we knew, and which it 
was our absolute duty to bring to an 
end. Did we not do this surreptitiously ? 
No; we did it with full notice. The 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) was not present during the debates 
on the Army Regulation Bill, and I con- 
dole with him on his absence. If he 
had been here he would have heard de- 
clarations from my right hon. Friend 
who was the responsible Minister in the 
case, from myself, and from others, dis- 
tinctly conveying to the House at differ- 
ent stages of the Bill, that come what 
might with respect to the measure, our 
duty was distinct with regard to the 
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illegality of over-regulation prices, now 
that that illegality had been distinctly 
certified. Nor did this depend on the 
acts of the Government alone. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oxford University (Mr. G. Hardy) saw 
the meaning of these declarations, and 
put upon them a construction which was 
not true, but which showed that he well 
knew our intentions with regard to the 
matter, for he said that by abolishing 
purchase we were going to visit upon 
the officers of the Army a fault for which 
they were not responsible. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mor- 
peth (Sir George Grey) entered into 
the same view, and indicated in the 
course of the debate his conviction that, 
quite apart from the question of aboli- 
tion, it was impossible that over-regu- 
lation prices should be permitted to con- 
tinue. We, therefore, did not seek to 
shroud in the dark the intentions that 
we entertained. We proceeded by the 
only way open to us. It is true that my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Oxford (Mr. V. Harcourt) has pointed 
out another way, but for us that way 
was totally impossible. He proposed 
that there should be an Address at the 
commencement of the Session. I know 
he is an opponent to the payment of 
over-regulation prices, and he therefore 
might consistently have said that the 
House of Commons might have ad- 
dressed the Crown, promising to pay 
over-regulation prices. I admit that. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT: What 
I proposed was an Address to the Crown 
to abolish purchase, and a Bill to pro- 
vide for the payment of the value of 
commissions. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Then what I 
have said entirely falls to the ground. 
I think my hon. Friend the Member for 
Brighton stated that our Address might 
contain a promise to pay over-regulation 
prices. 

Mr. FAWCETT: What I said was 
that the House might be willing to vote 
the money; but I had always voted 
against it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My hon. Friend 
must have known that it was impossible 
for us to have adopted the course which 
he proposed. He could not ask the 
House to abolish purchase without pay- 
ing over-regulation prices, for we be- 
lieved such a course to be opposed to 
honour and justice. The hon. and 
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learned Member for Oxford says he 
would have had an Address to abolish 
purchase, and a Bill to provide the 
money ; but what would he have gained ? 
I admit the simplicity of the method 
proposed by the hon. Member for Brigh- 
ton; but what in the world should we 
have gained by the plan of the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford? With an 
Address to boot, we should have had to 
fight the question of purchase twice 
over. First on the Address and then on 
the Bill. We proceeded in the only 
way that was open to us, except that of 
tolerating the continued existence of the 
illegality of over-regulation prices. It 
was not an immaterial point in our case 
that we knew we were proceeding in 
conformity with the declared mind of 
the House of Commons. It is for thus 
using a legal power to put down an ille- 
gal practice that we have been censured 
by the House of Lords. I admit the 
difficulty in which the House of Lords 
was placed after its first ill-timed and 
unhappy vote, which the hon. Member 
for Brighton has described as simply an 
expression of a desire to know some- 
thing more about our intentions with 
respect to the Army, but which is a vote 
declaring that the House of Lords would 
not consent to touch the illegality of 
over-regulation prices until it had placed 
before it— 


Army 


“A complete and comprehensive scheme for 
the first appointment, promotion, and retirement 
of officers ; for the amalgamation of the Regular 
and Auxiliary Land Forces ; and for securing the 
other changes necessary to place the military 
system of the country on a sound and efficient 
basis.” 


The House of Lords was encouraged not 
to vote until it had placed before it not 
merely a scheme of retirement, not the 
moderate demands in comparison which 
were made in this House, but a full and 
detailed statement of all that the Go- 
vernment intended to do for the improve- 
ment of the Army, and until then not 
to lend a hand to put'an end to a prac- 
tice that was carried on in defiance of 
the law. I do not wonder that after 
such a vote the House of Lords saw the 
difficulty of its position. It had taken 
a very light and false view of the evil 
of this gross, crying, and flagrant ille- 
gality. The Government would not enter 
into that view. We were thereby placed 
in conflict with the House of Lords and 
we have suffered, We do not at all 
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make light of the gravity of the censure 
delivered by the Gout of Lords; but 
an authority higher than that of that 
House resides in the public opinion of 
this country, and with the country our 
justification is that the end and aim of 
our act is to put down a constant and 
flagrant violation of the law, and much 
am I mistaken if that vindication is not 
one that will and does command the 
assent of the British nation. The vote 
of the House of Lords appears to convey 
that until it could make up its mind as 
to the proper information to be given to 
it with respect to the future organiza- 
tion of the Army, illegality was to go 
rampant and unpunished. To that con- 
clusion it was utterly impossible for us 
to assent, and if we have suffered from 
our determination to maintain the law, 
and are making ourselves responsible 
for the advice we have given to the 
Queen, we must contentedly bear with 
it; but do not let my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Oxford suppose 
that there has been, or is, the slightest 
ambiguity in our language on this sub- 
ject. I donot think my hon. and learned 
Friend was correct in imputing to the 
Solicitor General the doctrine of Prero- 
gative to which he referred; for my 
hon. and learned Friend quoted a sta- 
tute with respect to which there is a 
point which has not been finally settled 
in debate between those two great autho- 
rities. But the language of the Govern- 
ment, of the Law Officers, and other 
Members of the Government, has been 
consistent upon this subject. We have 
called in aid the powers which were 
given us by the statute law of the coun- 
try for the purpose of putting down that 
which was alike fatal to the authority 
of the law and injurious to the best 
interests of the country. 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY said, he would 
endeavour to limit the field of discussion, 
though he could not but think that the 
Prerogative of the Crown entered to a 
very great extent into the consideration of 
this question, and that it must be treated 
on that footing. From the earliest 
times the Crown had been held respon- 
sible for the defence of the Realm and 
the preservation of internal tranquillity ; 
hence it had the regulation of an armed 
force, the supplies for which were voted 
by Parliament. For the maintenance of 
discipline the Mutiny Act was passed 
from time to time giving the Sovereign 
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owers more extended than those of 

rerogative. Thus the Prerogative was 
supported and supplemented by Parlia- 
ment, but commissions emanated ‘from 
the Crown. This was the state of things 
up to the time of George III. The only 
Warrant which attempted to extinguish 
purchase was a Warrant of William III., 
which was illegal on the face of it. The 
system of purchase grew up, and was 
recognized, the Act of George III. spe- 
cially exempting from its operation mili- 
tary offices and making them subject to 
regulations drawn up by the et 
That Act conferred no dispensing powers 
whatever on the Crown, unless it was 
with respect to the penalties which 
might be incurred by the parties. The 
Act should be read in conjunction with 
what took place before and afterwards, 
and now came the question what was a 
commission? It was a licence to a 
person to exercise a certain right; it 
granted him certain pay, and involved 
a right to sell, and, therefore, created 
a distinct pecuniary interest. He would 
lay down this proposition—that a licence 
coupled with an interest amounted to a 
grant, and it had been so held in law 
over and over again; and, if he was 
right in that, these commissions, given 
under these circumstances, with these 
incidents attached to them, were in fact 
grants; and they were brought face to 
face with the question whether a grant 
from the Crown was revocable or not. 
Would any hon. Member say it was? 
Would they say it of the grant of a 
charter? Would they say that the 
Crown could cancel, withdraw, or abro- 
gate a grant which it had once made, 
supposing there were no special circum- 
stances to invalidate it? The Stuarts 
were desirous of abrogating the charters 
of some of the corporations; but they 
never had recourse to the Royal Pre- 
rogative for the purpose, although they 
had the charters submitted to Judges 
who were subservient to the Crown. 
Patents were grants from the Crown, 
and they could be repealed only when 
they had been granted upon false repre- 
sentations, and when this was made out 
to the satisfaction of a Courtof Law. It 
surprised him to hear the Solicitor Ge- 
neral say that no one had questioned the 
legality of this act, because its legality 
was strongly contested by a noble Lord 
in ‘another place.” If he had raised a 
question as to the legality of this Act, 
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let the House consider how serious the 
consequences were. The Crown had 
been advised to exercise its Prerogative 
for the purpose of putting a certain de- 
gree of pressure upon the House of 
Lords ; there could be no doubt of 
that; they had refused to pass the Bill 
until supplied with certain information 
which the Government had over and 
over again declined to supply, and there- 
fore the Bill, but upon the issue of the 
Warrant, would have been dropped. 
It was necessary to preserve the rights 
of the officers to compensation, and the 
Crown had therefore been advised to 
commit an act of questionable legality 
for the purpose of putting a pressure 
on the Lords. What were they to say 
to the constitutional character of that 
act? It was with considerable surprise 
he heard the Prime Minister say that in 
advising the Crown he did not submit to 
Her Majesty, nor even take an opinion 
on his own behalf, whether it was an 
act of Prerogative or was exercised 
under statute, whether it was legal in 
one sense or in the other; he merely 
advised Her Majesty to issue a Warrant, 
and of the grounds on which she was to 
issue it Her Majesty, as he understood, 
was left completely ignorant. This, he 
believed, was the true state of the case, 
and it certainly led one to ask for what 
all this was done. As to the immediate 
necessity for the abolition of purchase, 
it had been as illegal for years as it was 
now, and the question might well have 
waited a year until the Government 
were in possession of the information 
they required. Therefore he could not 
help thinking there was some reason 
other than that alleged for advising 
the Queen to issue a document which 
brought the Crown into direct antago- 
nism with those who would maintain 
constitutional usage. 

CotoyeL BARTTELOT demanded 
why, if the far-fetched statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government was to be taken literally, 
some more prompt means of getting rid 
of the system had not been resorted to, 
for it would almost seem as if neither 
himself nor his friends could sleep quietly 
with the frightful burden of this ille- 
gality on their minds. He could have 
believed in the sincerity of the Govern- 
ment if, when they entered upon office, 
they had honestly and boldly condemned 
the system. He regretted that they 
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should be discussing the matter at the 
fag-end of a wearying Session; they 
ought to have discussed it immediately 
the Warrant was issued ; the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire (Mr. Disraeli) neglected his 
duty as Leader of the Opposition when 
he did not rise in his place and challenge 
the conduct of the Government, and carry 
that challenge to the decision of a vote; 
and he firmly believed at the time that 
this was the course which was going to 
be pursued. He now offered his thanks 
to the hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
W. M. Torrens) for having given them 
the opportunity of placing it upon record 
that the independent Members would 
not, if they could possibly help it, allow 
any Government to infringe, or attempt 
to infringe, the rights and the privileges 
of Parliament. On the 16th of February 
they were told by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War that 
it would be impossible for purchase offi- 
cers of the Army to interchange with 
the non-purchase officers of the Reserve 
forces, and that they must therefore 
consider whether they would continue 
or abolish the purchase system; but 
nothing was said of a Royal Warrant. 
Did not the Government know as much 
then as they did now; and, if they did, 
would it not have been better for the 
House and the country if the Govern- 
ment had stated distinctly that if the 
House did not sanction the abolition of 
purchase resort would be had to a Royal 
Warrant? If the Prime Minister had 
stated that, the House would have re- 
sented it as one of the greatest insults 
that could be cast upon it. When a grant 
of money was asked for last year for the 
abolition of cornetcies and ensigncies, 
nothing was said about the Government 
being hampered by the existence of pur- 
chase. If the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government had wished 
to act honestly and fairly with regard to 
the House of Lords, he could not have 
done better than to have employed the 
noble Leader of that House to ascertain 
whether, by a small concession, some- 
thing could not be arranged after the 
rejection of the second reading of the 
Bill. Such a course would have placed 
the Government in a far better position 
both with regard to the Houses of Par- 
liament and to the country. Was not 
the issue of the Warrant at the moment 
regarded as a great outrage? What did 
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the leading organ of public opinion say 
at the time— 

**Is it desirable, then, that the will of a Minis- 
ter, when not expressed by a majority of the House 
of Commons, should be supreme? We cannot be- 
lieve that those who so inconsiderately exulted 
yesterday in the blow which has been inflicted on 
the Lords will see in it matter for rejoicing when 
they clearly understand its scope and meaning.” 


He regretted the remarks which had 
been made by the Attorney General with 
regard to the hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Fawcett), who was entitled to the 
thanks of the House for manfully and 
openly expressing his convictions; and 
he thought the hon. Member had put 
the matter very clearly when he sug- 
gested that during the Recess the Prime 
Minister might adopt an arbitrary plan 
of dealing with Irish education. Sup- 
posing the right hon. Gentleman chose 
to give a charter to a Roman Catholic 
University in Ireland, how would that 
be received by both sides of the House? 
This was a coast on which there were 
shoals ahead for the right hon. Gentle- 
man; and, if he could do one thing 
which strained the Constitution to the 
utmost, he might do another, even though 
it recoiled upon him with fatal rapidity. 
In conclusion, he hoped he should al- 
ways be found with those who were will- 
ing to defend the rights and privileges 
of both Houses of Parliament, because 
in doing that they maintained the liber- 
ties of the country. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER thought it 
desirable that occasionally great con- 
stitutional principles should be brought 
under the consideration of Parliament. 
It was fortunate that the power of 
the Crown had been in this case exer- 
cised in a manner which could be fully 
justified. As the Prime Minister had 
stated, a legal power had been employed 
to put an end to an illegal practice ; and 
he considered that the House was in- 
debted to the Attorney General for the 
concise explanations he had given in 
justification of the exercise of the power 
of the Crown under statute. The Act of 
1809, following that of Edward VI., under 
which Lord Chancellor Macclesfield was 
impeached for trafficking in judicial ap- 
pointments, brought the sale of commis- 
sions in the Army within the same cate- 
gory, and made all such dealings cri- 
minal. But it empowered the Crown to 
exempt commissions in the Army from 
the offices, the sale of which was pro- 
hibited on the condition that the Crown 
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should regulate the prices to be paid. If 
the Crown had chosen at any time to 
abolish prices the thing would have come 
to an end at once; there was a perfect 
right under the statute to say that no 
prices at all should be paid for commis- 
sions, and the effect would have been to 
abolish the sale and purchase of commis- 
sions. The existing power of total abo- 
lition had been expressly recognized 
from year to year by the 78th section of 
the Mutiny Act, which imposed a penalty 
on the sale and purchase of commissions ; 
and he was somewhat surprised that this 
section had been so little referred to. At 
all events, the Royal Prerogative had 
been exercised in accordance with the 
views of the majority of the House, and, 
he believed, in accordance with the views 
of the constituencies at large. It had 
been said, why did not the House ad- 
dress the Crown to exercise the Royal 
Prerogative ? But if the House of Com- 
mons, after the House of Lords had 
taken the course which it adopted, had 
addressed the Crown to issue a Royal 
Warrant, nothing could have more di- 
rectly tended to bring the two branches 
of the Legislature into hostile collision. 
He was firmly convinced, whatever might 
be the frightful chimeras conjured up by 
those who talked of the Royal Preroga- 
tive in such strong language, that both 
the House of Commons and the people 
approved the conduct of the Government 
in advising the Crown to exercise, in a 
legal way, the legal power it possessed 
for the purpose of abolishing an illegal 
practice. 

Mr. EASTWICK said, that if this 
question had been one purely of con- 
stitutional law he should not have inter- 
fered in the discussion ; but as two hon. 
and learned Gentlemen who were the 
coryphei of debate on such a subject, 
far from agreeing together, completely 
neutralized each other’s authority, he 
felt that other Members were thrown 
back on their own common sense. Look- 
ing then at the matter with the eye of 
common sense, there appeared to be two 
methods of dealing with it—either by 
Royal Warrant or by adopting a regular 
Parliamentary proceeding. The Cabinet 
decided in favour of the latter course; 
but when the Bill was sent up to the 
House of Lords the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government 
turned round and made use of the Royal 
Prerogative. Though that mode might 
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have been reasonable in the first instance 
it was not to be recommended afterwards, 
for it then had the appearance of over- 
ruling the House of Lords. The right 
hon. Gentleman stated that he wished, 
first of all, to ascertain the opinion of 
the House of Commons; but upon this 
question the House of Commons could 
not be said to represent the opinion of 
the country. It had been pointed out 
that the only great public meeting held 
on this subject objected to the payment 
of a vast sum of money for the purpose 
of abolishing purchase ; and he believed 
no hon. Member would dare to assert 
that his constituents would be ready to 
agree to such an enormous expenditure. 
He should be glad to find that the con- 
stituencies were willing to do so; but 
this view could only be found out by an 
appeal to the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of the sale of commis- 
sions as ‘‘a gross crime and a flagrant 
illegality.”” These were brave words; 
but when the Secretary of State for War 
introduced this subject he spoke in a mild 
and unimpressive tone which conveyed 
no idea that the Government looked 
upon the matter soseriously. When the 
Government found a considerable mino- 
rity in the House of Commons, com- 
prising the representatives of the Army 
on both sides, together with a large ma- 
jority in the other House, opposed to 
them, their proper course would have 
been to dissolve Parliament, and appeal 
to the country. 

Mr. W. FOWLER observed that the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government gave as an excuse, for an 
act which he seemed in some degree to 
admit was a doubtful act, that these 
payments of over-regulation prices were 
scandalous and illegal. He was surprised 
when he heard that declaration, because 
the House was asked to give by Act of 
Parliament compensation for those very 
over-regulation prices. No doubt, the 
Government had been placed by the vote 
of the other House in a position of great 
difficulty ; but he would rather that the 
Session should have been barren alto- 
gether than have seen the Constitution 
strained as it had been by this proceed- 
ing. The action of the Government had 
been extremely unfortunate; but he 
hoped after these debates that some time 
would elapse before there was a repetition 
of such conduct. Still the Prerogative 
remained as before, for they had not 
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abolished purchase by the Bill as it now 
stood. They might say there had been 
legislation without Parliament, and in 
defiance of the two Houses. He did 
not, however, attach so much importance 
to what had now occurred ; but he feared 
that it might be made a precedent, and 
they did not know how soon the act 
might be repeated unless it received the 
reprobation of the House. It would be 
no use taking a division in the present 
state of the House; but, as an inde- 
pendent Member, he was glad to have 
had an opportunity of stating that he en- 
tirely disapproved of the course taken 
by the Government, as inconsistent with 
the Constitution, even although it might 
be in accordance with the letter of the 
law. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that before the House quitted the sub- 
ject he was anxious to say a word or two, 
as the statement he had made on a for- 
mer occasion had been challenged by the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
(Mr. V. Harcourt). He made a short 
statement on Friday last, and he under- 
stood that the hon. and learned Member 
complained that he had received no inti- 
mation that such a statement was to be 
made. He had, however, confined him- 
self to a simple statement of fact, and it 
did not appear to him that the matter 
required that he should give Notice on 
the subject. On Thursday last he had 
stated that with the internal manage- 
ment and regulation of the Army the 
Executive had nothing to do, and he 
quoted a statement which he said was 
still the law. Of course, he admitted 
that any person occupying the position 
he held ought to be accurate in his state- 
ments; but the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man first of all misrepresented what he 
had said by stating that he had alleged 
that Parliament had nothing to do with 
the Army. He was not so foolish as to 
make such a statement; but to assert 
that with the internal management and 
regulation of the Army Parliament had 
nothing to do was a different proposition, 
and was consistent with common sense. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman went 
on to say that the statute referred to 
had long since been repealed. Now, 
what he stated on Friday he would de- 
liberately re-state. So far from the sta- 
tute being repealed, it was a statute 
which, though altered in some of its pro- 
visions and superseded in some others, 
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stood on the Statute Book until 1863. 
At that time the Statute Law Revision 
Act was passed, dealing with 700 statutes, 
repealing some wholly, others partly, 
and altering others, and with this par- 
ticular statute it dealt in the following 
way :—It repealed the whole of the Act 
with the exception of a portion of the 
Preamble, and the portion of the Pre- 
amble not repealed contained the words 
which he had quoted on a previous .occa- 
sion, and which were re-sanctioned and 
re-enacted by the Parliament of 1863. It 
was remarkable, too, that in dealing with 
this statute, which had become obsolete 
in many of its provisions and superseded 
in others, the Parliament of 1863 pro- 
vided in express terms that the Preamble 
containing the words he had referred to 
should stand upon the Statute Book. 
Moreover, since Friday he had found 
that the Act of 1863 was preceded by a 
Bill, as all Acts were, and the Bill was 
laid upon the Table with certain anno- 
tations, and it was there stated that 
the portion of the Preamble to the Sta- 
tute of Charles II. excepted from repeal 
was proposed to be retained as a Parlia- 
mentary recognition of the right of the 
Crown to the supreme command of the 
Militia and all forces by sea and land. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT asked 
whether that was the whole of the anno- 
tation ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ex- 
plained that there was a reference in it 
to Stephen’s Commentaries and an allusion 
to Ruffhead’s Edition of the Statutes. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman was right in 
saying that Preambles had no force in 
themselves; but a Preamble of the kind 
he had mentioned had an important 
force, as showing by a Parliamentary 
declaration what the law was, and that 
Preamble was kept on the Statute Book 
deliberately and not by accident, the 
Parliament of 1863 re-sanctioning and 
re-enacting the statement as to the right 
of the Crown which he had described. 
So far as his argument was concerned, 
it was not at all material; but inasmuch 
as his accuracy had been impugned, 
he thought it his duty, however low an 
opinion he had of his ability to fill the 
post he occupied, to place before the 
House the exact state of the case, and 
enable it to form an opinion as to whe- 
ther he or the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was accurate. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman further said that this statute 
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had no reference to any force except the 
Militia; but the words in the Preamble 
were ‘all forces by sea and land.” 
There were at least three regiments em- 
bodied in 1661, and several more shortly 
after that period. It was, he thought, a 
strong expression on the part of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to talk about 
teaching him the A B C of constitutional 
law; but if he did not teach him more 
accurately on other points than he had 
done on this, he would not teach him 
very much that he should care to learn. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
indulged in language which he thought 
hardly warrantable, and he could only 
account for it by supposing that he had 
caught up this new edition of the sta- 
tutes, and not finding this enactment in 
its place under the Statutesof Charles IT., 
could not resist the temptation of making 
a display of his fancied knowledge, and 
he had accompanied it by observations 
which he (the Solicitor General) had not 
provoked, and which he trusted the 
House would think wholly undeserved. 
He was quite aware that nothing he 
could say would have any effect on the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, or induce 
him to refrain from making such attacks ; 
but, at all events, this explanation would 
be the means of cautioning persons as to 
how far his authority could be relied on 
for accuracy of statement. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, he 
would be extremely sorry to prolong the 
discussion in the tone of anger which 
had been imparted into it by the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General, whom, 
though the courtesy was denied to him- 
self, he should still call his learned 
Friend. He certainly thought that if in 
the discussion of an important question 
one heard a statement which he believed 
to be inaccurate, he was justified in cor- 
recting it. In doing so in the instance 
in question, he had too much respect 
for his hon. and learned Friend to im- 
pugn his knowledge or his learning; 
and he was sure if his hon. and learned 
Friend had forgotten anything, he had 
forgotten eat deal more than he 
(Mr. Harcourt) ever knew; but he did 
not think that it was improper on his 
part to desire his hon. and learned 
Friend, when he referred to the anno- 
tation, to read the whole of it. His hon. 
and learned Friend had read the part 
which aided his argument; but there 
was another part which he did not read. 
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These were the words he did not read:— 
‘‘Marginal Note to the Statute 12 Charles 
II., c. 6, s. 138. Spent”—that was, ex- 
hausted—‘‘in Ruffhead’s Edition of the 
Statutes treated as expired, and also as 
repealed by 2 George III., c. 12.” He 
merely wished to add these words to the 
part read by his hon. and learned Friend. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS: When this 
subject was discussed the other night, 
the Solicitor General, to my astonish- 
ment, came down with a quotation 
from the Jacobite legislation of 1660, 
which, he said, was the justification of 
the Government for now taking the ad- 
ministrative regulation of the Army out 
of the control of Parliament. The So- 
licitor General said that statute was still 
in force, and did the House the favour 
to read the Preamble, which, as it stood, 
and as confessed by him, was a mere 
shred of a Preamble, incapable of being 
read by itself grammatically, and with- 
out any consequential or enacting force 
whatever. Now, what was the mean- 
ing of that statute? Was the question 
in 1660 one between Crown and Parlia- 
ment such as was now raised? The So- 
licitor General was very tender when 
told that he had yet to learn the A B C 
of Parliamentary law; but he did not 
hesitate, in his disquisition the other 
night, to tell us that any child ought to 
have known this statute. On that occa- 
sion the Solicitor General assumed a 
somewhat supercilious air towards those 
who, like my right hon. Friends (Mr. 
Horsman and Mr. Bouverie), and my 
hon. and gallant Friend (Mr. Osborne), 
have, like myself, protested, as constitu- 
tional Liberals, against the proceedings 
of the Government in this matter. The 
tables, however, are now turned; and it 
is the drummer who feels the lash. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that what had 
just occurred was a personal explana- 
tion; but the hon. Member seemed to 
be entering into a general debate. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS: The Solicitor 
General has imported into his explana- 
tion matter leading to a general dis- 
cussion of the Lords’ Amendments, espe- 
cially with regard to this fragment of a 
dead Act, and I therefore respectfully 
submit that it is open to me to criticise 
the doctrine so laid down. In the con- 
troversy between the hon. and learned 
Gentleman and the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford (Mr. V. Harcourt) I 
do not meddle; but when this House is 
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told from the Treasury bench, by an 
Adviser of the Crown, that we are barred 
from interfering with the organization 
and disposition of the Army by the mu- 
tilated preface to an Act 210 years old, 
notwithstanding all that has been said 
and done, fought for and won in the in- 
terval—then I humbly but firmly venture 
to submit that I have a right to object 
to such a dictum, not on personal but on 
public grounds; not for the purpose of 
proving the Solicitor General to be 
wrong, but that the independent Mem- 
bers of this House are right in de- 
nouncing such obsolete and obnoxious 
principles. The Parliament of 1660 will 
ever be remembered in our annals as 
that which passed the Act of Uniformity, 
the Five Mile Act, and the Test and 
Corporation Act. It was a Parliament 
abject in political spirit and reckless in 
religious bigotry. Happily for us little 
of its bad legislative work remains; and 
it certainly does seem strange that the 
Law Officer of a Government which has 
been brought into power by the Liberal 
party should be driven to rummage for 
statutable apology in the legislative 
waste paper basket of the Restoration. 
The Preamble of the Statute of Charles 
II. was nothing more than @ recital that 
neither House of Parliament had, or 
could have, the right to levy war against 
the King. This was the statute which, 
as the Solicitor General avers, now 
forms a precedent and a justification of 
Ministers for the recent exercise of 
Prerogative. I will not say that every 
child knows, but at any rate most Mem- 
bers know that the Act of 1660 was 
passed in the hey-day of reaction, after 
war had been levied by the House of 
Commons against the Crown, and that it 
was drawn by Lord Clarendon in order 
that, if possible, such a thing should 
never happen again. But what on earth 
has the House of Commons now to do 
with such dead leaves of legislation ? 
Notwithstanding the patronizing tone 
of the First Minister as to the customary 
law of Parliament, which he disclaims 
any intention to subvert, and soothingly 
admits to be, upon the whole, not a 
useless thing, I believe that the pre- 
servation of that customary law is more 
sacred and more worthy of care than 
many other things which we are anxious 
to preserve. It is easy to say that the 
customary law of Parliament is indefin- 
able. So is the light of Heaven, so is 
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the breath of morning, so is family affec- 
tion, so are the best blessings we possess 
and the noblest rights that we enjoy. 
The liberty and law of Parliament 
existed long before the present Govern- 
ment had any being, and will, I trust, 
continue long after its functions have 
expired. The Solicitor General thought 
fit the other evening to put into my 
mouth a term which I certainly did not 
employ. I forbore to correct the mis- 
statement at the time; but I wish to do 
so now. I did not speak of the Royal 
Warrant as an illegal act, or use the 
word illegal as it is ordinarily used and 
understood when we speak of offences 
against provisions of statute law. I am 
not in the habit of using loose phrases 
in addressing this House. I do not be- 
lieve that I uttered the word imputed 
to me at all. ButI will tell the House 
who did use the word—the Master of 
the Rolls, who is reported to have said 
in another place— 

“Since the Bill of Rights there has been no 
instance of such an interference by the Crown 
with the action of the Legislature. A Preroga- 
tive is illegal if it affects the private interests 
of any person whatsoever. In this instance it 
affects the interests of a large number of persons. 
The cases cited as precedents are really not pre- 
cedents atall. The issuing of the Warrant was 
a course the legality of which is certainly open 
to question. It is neither sanctioned by the Bill 
of Rights nor independent of it. This isa great 
constitutional question which has not been raised 
since 1690, and on which the opinion of the Judges 
ought to have been taken.” 

I am content to err, if I do err, in such 
company as that of Lord Romilly who 
spoke, and Lord Russell who voted 
against this unconstitutional proceeding. 
In past times there were Leaders of this 
House who were content to abide by the 
principles of the Revolution, and who 
instructed their followers to follow in 
the same path. But all that now seems 
past and gone. Men who profess to have 
changed their opinions, and have crossed 
the floor late in life, appear to be but 
ill-acquainted with the principles which 
we were taught in our youth, and from 
which we have never wayered. We are 
graciously told by our new teachers that 
politically we are but children, because 
we have not forgotten the rudimental 
maxims of Parliamentary government. 
For my part, I hope we shall never grow 
old enough to be the passive or plastic in- 
struments of a Prerogative policy or an 
un-Parliamentary system. I do not 
think the conduct of the House or the 
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business of the House has improved under 
the new method of managing affairs. 
I think I remember that as much legis- 
lation has been done in a short time by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite as has been 
left undone in along time by the pre- 
sent Administration. The mode of deal- 
ing with this question is most unfor- 
tunate, and will not soon be forgotten. 
It may be drawn into a bad precedent 
in the future. At such a period of the 
Session, however, as this, and to rows 
of empty benches, it would be idle to 
spend time in raising formally the ques- 
tion of an additional Standing Order of 
which I have given Notice. Buteven if 
only a dozen Members follow me into 
the lobby, I will move next Session an 
addition to the Standing Orders, by which 
I shall endeavour to guard Parliament 
against the evil and the confusion which 
I think will arise from the course now 
adopted by theGovernment. It is dis- 
couraging to see the benches tenantless 
upon such a question. I regret espe- 
cially the absence of one distinguished 
Member. The House has heard the 
learned Solicitor General’s account of 


these transactions repudiated and effaced | 


by the learned Attorney General. But 
a Member of the House, who stands 
still higher in the estimation of the 
public and the profession (Sir Roundell 
Palmer), has been absent from the dis- 
cussion. How is this? No one who 
has watched his indefatigable career will 
grudge the hon. and learned Member 
for Richmond the health and leisure he 
may now be enjoying elsewhere; but 
remembering what sacrifices he has con- 
tinually made in order to protect the 
Government and help them out of their 
difficulties, I cannot help thinking that 
if the heart of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman were in this cause he would not 
be absent to-day. Absent and silent, he 
may acquiesce, indeed, in what he can- 
not alter; but until I hear him say so, 
I can never believe that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman agrees with these 
Prerogative notions, or that he would 
have suggested the course which has been 
taken. The hon. and learned Member 
is at the head of his profession, and 
everybody recollects how he exalted 
that profession by relinquishing to an- 
other, without a murmur, its highest 
prize, sitting night after night in this 
House, after the arduous duties of the 
day, in order to give the Government 
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and the House the benefit of his counsel. 
If such a man could show that I and 
those who think with me are all wrong, 
I should reluctantly feel constrained to 
submit. In the absence, however, of 
the hon. and learned Member I have 
ventured to express the doubts I feel on 
this question, and when I find Lord 
Westbury not saying a word in defence 
of the course taken by the Government, 
while the hon. and learned Member is 
absent, and the Master of the Rolls and 
Lord Cairns pronounce strongly against 
it, I think that more courteous and for- 
bearing language might have been used 
towards those who, in this House, have 
ventured to do what they believe to be 
their duty. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Subsequent Amendments considered, 
and agreed to. 


VACCINATION ACT (1867) AMENDMENT 
BILL—{Bitx 191.) 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Baxter.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Clause 5 (Appointment of vaccination 
officer). 

Mr. DICKINSON moved an Amend- 
ment making it obligatory on Boards of 
Guardians to appoint a vaccinating offi- 
cer only where the Poor Law Board re- 
quired them to do so. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
20, after the word ‘‘ expedient,’’ to insert 
the words ‘‘to authorise the Poor Law 
Board.” —( Hr. Dickinson.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the Select 
Committee, after a careful examination, 
were strongly of opinion that there 
should be a vaccinating officer in every 
Union throughout the country. The 
Amendment would bring the Poor Law 
Board into collision with the Guardians 
in many Unions where no such officer 
existed. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he thought that practically the Amend- 
ment was carried out by the clause as it 
stood. 

Mr. T. CHAMBERS complained that 
there had been no adequate opportunity 
of discussing so important a Bill. For 
weeks and months Ss had had on the 


Notice Paper an Amendment on going 
into Committee, and; after all, the ques- 
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tion came on at 3 o’clock on Saturday 
morning, when he was absent, though 
even had he been present he could not 
possibly have moved the Amendment. 
The Bill was a measure to compel 
parents to have one disease communi- 
cated to their children in order to pre- 
clude the chance of their catching an- 
other, and such legislation was objected 
to strongly by thousands and tens of 
thousands of persons who ought to be 
afforded an opportunity of giving ex- 
pression to their opinion. It was idle 
to attempt to discuss the Bill at pre- 
sent; but the more the subject was in- 
vestigated the more it was found that 
vaccination depended on subtle and 
intricate medical doctrines. However, 
as matters stood, there was nothing left 
to him but to protest against the course 
which was being pursued. 

Sm MASSEY LOPES concurred in 
what had fallen from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. T. Chambers), 
believing that the country had much 
reason to complain of the conduct of 
the Government in regard to this Bill. 
It had been passed through Committee 
in a most unsatisfactory manner at 
3 o'clock on Saturday morning, after 
his hon. Friend the Member for South 
Norfolk (Mr. C. S. Read) and himself, 
who had remained until 2 o’clock, had 
been obliged to leave the House. The 
Bill would double the cost to the rate- 
payers, and he hoped the Government 
would before long consent to throw the 
burden upon the Consolidated Fund. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 


Clause 10 (Limitation of penalty for 
non-vaccination). 


Sm MASSEY LOPES moved the 


omission of the clause. Under its ope- 
ration anyone who chose to pay 20s., or 
two smaller amounts, would be permitted 
to allow his child to remain unvaccinated 
and would enjoy the privilege of being 
able to convey infection to all the other 
children in his immediate neighbour- 
hood. The clause, in short, was both 
unjust and absurd. If the law pro- 
viding for vaccination was a good one it 
ought to be enforced without any such 
exemptions. By the action of those 
who availed themselves of the clause the 
disease might be spread, and the bene- 
ficial result of the Bill to those who com- 
plied with its provisions thus neutral- 
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ized. As had been stated by his hon. 
Friend the Member for South Norfolk 
(Mr. C. 8. Read), sheep affected with 
the scab were prevented from running 
about and communicating the disease, 
and if the present clause were a proper 
one, why, he should like to know, should 
not the owner of a flock be permitted to 
allow his diseased sheep to roam about 
from place to place and spread the 
infection with impunity ? 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 10.—(Sir Massey Lopes.) 


Mr. MUNTZ, as a Member of the 
Committee who had sat on the subject, 
while admitting that the clause appeared 
to be somewhat singular, pointed out 
that those who were opposed to vaccina- 
tion embraced various classes, fanatics, 
men with honest convictions, and quacks. 
Persons who pretended to know all about 
the matter went about among the poorer 
classes and described vaccination as blood 
poisoning, and as being a totally ineffec- 
tual remedy against the small-pox. The 
result was that many parents conscien- 
tiously believed that they would be sacri- 
ficing their children if they allowed them 
to be vaccinated, and that fines had no 
effect in inducing them to act contrary 
to that belief. They constantly made 
their way into another district and no- 
thing was gained by the repetition of the 
fine. 

Srr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
that the Returns supplied by the Me- 
tropolitan Asylum Boards conclusively 
showed the value of vaccination during 
a period of three months at the five 
small-pox asylums; 281 children had 
died (under 10 years of age), and of these 
257 were unvaccinated and only 24 were 
vaccinated, the former being in the pro- 
— of 91 per cent. In one of the 

ospitals not a single case of a vacci- 
nated child applying for treatment was 
received. Another Return supplied to 
hon. Members was equally conclusive as 
to the necessity of stringent legislation. 
It showed that out of 112,250 births 
registéred inthe year ending Michaelmas, 
1870, there were only 35,576 successful 
vaccinations of children under one year 
of age. In some parishes the proportion 
was even worse ; thus in St. George’s-in- 
the-East the births were 1,838, vaccina- 
tions 300; in Hackney, births 4,054, 
vaccinations 616; in Islington, births 
7,700, vaccinations 1,181; inSt.Saviour’s, 
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births 6,780, vaccinations 918. Thus 
no one could assert that the Act of 1867 
was too stringent, as the question was, 
ought not its stringency to be increased. 
The Committee had admitted that there 
were hardly any objections to a compul- 
sory law; but they had dwelt upon cer- 
tain practical difficulties, and it came to 
this—that for the sake of a certain num- 
ber of persons who entertained conscien- 
tious objections to vaccination, they were 
to be permitted to spread the chance of 
danger and disease through the land, at 
the price—as had been said—of 20s. per 
head. It had been said that public 
opinion must beconciliated; but it seemed 
to him that the only public opinion really 
worth consulting would be in favour of 
taking every reasonable step for putting 
down the disease. Again, the fine of 
20s. for refusal would be nothing to a 
rich man, but might lead to the impri- 
sonment of a poor one. The hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Muntz) had said that by 
moving from district to district a person 
might evade the law; but he ventured 
to think that after being pursued once or 
twice in that fashion, the person would 
consider that it would be better to sub- 


mit to the law. There was only one’ 


serious reason alleged by the Committee 
in support of the clause, and that was 
that the object of the law would not be 
attained by continuing long contests with 
parents, for that the children would still 
remain unvaccinated, and that they would 
not recommend that the policeman should 
be empowered to take a baby from its 
mother. Neither did he desire that that 
should be done; but there was a pro- 
posal by means of which the object in 
view might be secured, and which was 
substantially embodied in the Scotch Act. 
The vaccination authority might be em- 
powered to visit the homes of defaulting 
parents, and there and then vaccinate the 
children. Such a proposal had been re- 
commended to the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Forster) by the unanimous 
vote of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
The clause, if passed, would make the 
House stultify itself by revoking ‘a deci- 
sion which it came to in 1867, while at 
the same time it maintained the reason- 
ing and opinions which induced it to 
arrive at thatdecision. Besides, theclause 
would, or to a great extent might, nullify 
the operation of the Act of 1867, which 
was almost universally admitted to be a 
valuable and beneficent Act; and, worse 
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still, it would not only encourage a system 
of agitation, which in these days ought 
not to be encouraged, but would tend to 
propagate a terrible disease. Therefore, 
even at the present period of the Ses- 
sion, and in the present state of the 
House, hon. Members ought to pause 
before they gave their sanction to a pro- 
posal which was one of the most illogical 
that could be imagined, and, if carried 
out, would be one of the most mis- 
chievous. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that part 
of the expenses of the Act should be 
defrayed out of moneys to be voted by 
Parliament was a suggestion which he 
himself made to the Committee, and 
solely on sanitary grounds; for he be- 
lieved that vaccination would be con- 
ducted more efficiently if, together with 
the local agency, there was the valuable 
security of central inspection and con- 
trol, which should be given as an accom- 
paniment when a certain portion of the 
expenses would be defrayed out of the 
general taxation of the country. The 
Committee, however, did not see that 
this was a matter which could be brought 
into the present Bill. It was rather one 
of the questions to be dealt with when 
the arrangements between rates and 
taxes should be settled, which must be 
done in a short time. With regard to 
what happened the other evening, he 
was surprised to see the letter of the 
hon. Member for South Norfolk (Mr. C.8. 
Read), because he had told the hon. 
Gentleman and several others that we 
had now arrived at a time of the Session 
when, if the Bill were to be passed at 
all, they must not be very particular as 
to the hour when it should be taken. 
The Amendment of the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Massey Lopes), and the remarks 
which had fallen from the hon. Member 
for East Gloucestershire (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach), showed the great difficulty 
with which the Committee had to con- 
tend. He had never assisted at a more 
puzzling investigation. The Committee, 
through several of its Members, went 
into the inquiry entirely opposed to the 
view which they ultimately adopted, as, 
for instance, the right hon. Member for 
Shoreham (Mr. 8. Cave), the hon. Mem- 
ber for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith), 
and himself had come to an unanimous 
conclusion, and that fact ought to have 
made the hon. Baronet hesitate before 
passing so strong a condemnation. In- 
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deed, if the hon. Baronet himself had 
been on the Committee he would pro- 
bably have been obliged to take the 
same view as the Committee had done. 
The great difficulty arose when the law 
came into conflict with the really honest 
views of the parent as to what he re- 
garded for the good of his child. The 
hon. Baronet had said that the autho- 
rities might go from house to house and 
vaccinate the children by force if neces- 
sary. That was not done in Scotland, 
and there was nothing which would be 
more likely to excite public opinion 
against the Act in England than if it 
were attempted here. In Scotland, al- 
though the law worked well on the 
whole, the number of prosecutions was 
so small that he could not ascertain a 
single case in which there had been a 
double prosecution. In Ireland, he be- 
lieved, there were no double prosecu- 
tions. They had not been tried in Eng- 
land till the year 1867, and the unani- 
mous opinion of the recent Committee 
on the subject was one that he hoped 
the House would adopt. With re- 
gard to the alleged injustice on the 
poor man, as compared with that on the 
rich, he would remind the hon. Baronet 


that that injustice already existed, inas- 
much as by the payment of £4 a-year— 
which to a wealthy man was a trifle—a 
parent could prevent his child being 


vaccinated for 13 years. All those who 
were most familiar with the practical 
working of the Act were of opinion that 
the representation of the Committee was 
the right one, and he hoped that the 
House would endorse it. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH ex- 
plained that the resolution of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board stated— 

“That the central authority should be em- 
powered to visit from house to house, for the pur- 
pose of vaccinating the children of defaulting 
parents ’— 
not of willing ones. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER explained that 
the resolution in question was merely 
understood to point to the advantage of 
going to the house to vaccinate in cer- 
tain cases rather than that the child 
should be brought to the vaccinating 
station. The deputation which waited 
upon him never alluded to vaccination 
by force. 

Mr. EASTWICK said, he hoped the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Massey Lopes) would 
persevere with his Motion. They ought 
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to consider the interests of those parents 
who paid for the vaccination of their 
children, as well as the effect which 
might be produced upon the minds of 
the contumacious persons who refused 
to obey the law. Ifa fine were imposed 
in cases of refusal where the child died 
from small-pox, and a record were kept 
of the fines so inflicted, he held that 
would have a good effect. 

Mr. T. CHAMBERS said, he thought 
the argument of the hon. Baronet oppo- 
site (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) tended 
to refute his own case. The statistics 
proved two things—first, that a great 
number of the population remained un- 
vaccinated, and second, that by far the 
greatest number of deaths in the recent 
epidemic had occurred amongst vac- 
cinated and re-vaccinated persons. The 
best scheme had been tried in order to 
enforce the law, and penalties so severe 
had been enforced that a Select Com- 
mittee of Inquiry recommended their 
remission. He would admit that vac- 
cination was to a certain extent a pre- 
ventative against mortality from small- 
pox; but that it furnished no security 
against an attack of that disease. He 
found that of 155 persons admitted at 
the Small-pox Hospital, in St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, up to the 12th of June, 145 
were vaccinated; at the Hampstead 
Hospital, up to the 13th May, 2,347 
were vaccinated out of 2,965 admissions. 
In Marylebone 92 per cent of those 
attacked by small-pox were vaccinated. 
Could anyone, then, say that vaccination 
was a protection against small-pox ? 
He admitted that it was a protection 
against mortality from that particular 
disease; but that was not admitting 
much, because the diminution of general 
mortality was the object of all remedies ; 
and whether vaccination accomplished 
that object was more than doubtful. 
Prussia was the best vaccinated country 
in Europe, yet in Berlin 164 persons had 
died in one week, being at the rate of 
12,000 in the million, and a mortality 
three times greater than that of London. 
And yet there everyone was vaccinated 
and re-vaccinated. It was reckoned 
absurd to say that vaccination conveyed 
disease ; but one of the most eminent 
surgeons in Paris, who had been a 
warm partisan of vaccination, had at 
last expressed his reluctant conviction 
that syphilis might be conveyed in the 
vaccine lymph. He should like to know 
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what Sir Culling Eardley, who had him- 
self re-vaccinated as an example to his 
servants, died of? He had known lately 
many persons who had been brought to 
the edge of the grave and had remained 
dangerously ill for months in conse- 
quence of having been re-vaccinated, 
although he did not pretend to say whe- 
ther it was owing to the lymph or to the 
state of the blood. He believed that they 
could not in all cases compel vaccination, 
even if they employed the police. It was 
alleged that small-pox was an entirely 
preventable disease, and that it might 
be stamped out. The experience of all 
ages was against this theory. In Sweden 
everybody was perfectly vaccinated, yet 
when small-pox became epidemic it 
prevailed in Sweden just as much as 
anywhere else. But was small-pox, even 
in an epidemic form, an unmixed evil ? 
Probably not ; for in proportion as small- 
pox had been absent, scarlet fever, low 
fever, and other diseases had increased, 
and it was notorious that epidemics did 
not raise the average rate of mortality. 
He thought it was time that the legisla- 
tion on this subject should be reviewed ; 
let the public be enlightened on the 
subject, and the moment they were satis- 
fied that vaccination was the right thing 
to be done they would do it, without 
the employment of rigorous compulsory 
agencies. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that when the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. T. 
Chambers) spoke of the deaths of vacci- 
nated persons, he did not say what kind 
of vaccination had been performed upon 
them. The liability to small-pox de- 
pended on the mode in which vaccina- 
tion had been carried out. It was found 
that where persons had only one mark 
there was a certain liability to small- 
pox, while in cases where two or three 
marks showed that vaccination had been 
perfectly performed, the percentage of 
fatal cases was infinitesimally small. 
The nurses of the Small-pox Hospital, 
who were all re-vaccinated, enjoyed an 
almost entire immunity from the disease ; 
but while we were carrying out a proper 
system of vaccination, we were justified 
in trying to mitigate the effects of the 
Act of 1867. With regard to the clause 
in question, it was stated before the Se- 
lect Committee that there was one per- 
son at Leeds who had been summoned 
12 times, and fined four times, and 
whose child to this day remained unvac- 
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cinated. In another case a working man 
in the North of England, who had been 
convicted ten times, was then in gaol for 
refusing to have his child vaccinated. 
A minister at St.- Neots had also been 
sent to prison for non-payment of a fine 
of £5. It was clear that in such cases 
of refusal from conscientious conviction 
cumulative penalties were of no use, and 
that an amendment of the law was de- 
sirable. He believed that this Bill, 


without doing any injury to the commu- 
nity, would tend to allay the existing 
excitement against vaccination, and to 
get rid of the societies formed in various 
parts of the country in opposition to the 
principle of compulsory vaccination. 


Question put, ‘‘ That Clause 10 stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 57 ; Noes 
12: Majority 45. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


GLEBE LOAN (IRELAND) ACT (1870) 
AMENDMENT BILL—[Buitz 225.] 
(The Marquess of Hartington, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, Mr. Baater.) 
SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [10th July], “‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 


THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
expressed his belief that much of the 
opposition with which this measure was 
threatened was due to the misapprehen- 
sion entertained by some hon. Members 
as to its real purport. In point of fact 
it was supplementary to the Act of last 
year, which empowered the Treasury to 
lend money under certain conditions to 
Roman Catholic priests and Presbyte- 
rian ministers in Ireland for the erection 
of houses, the purchase of glebe lands, 
and the discharge of the debts incurred 
in the purchase of houses. Two contin- 
gencies were, however, omitted from the 
Act of last year, and these it was in- 
tended to meet by the Bill now under 
discussion. One of these contingencies 
was where it was proposed not to build, 
but to purchase a house already built; 
and the other, where it was proposed 
to discharge a debt incurred not in the 
purchase, but in the erection of a house. 
The Bill involved no new principle, and 
he hoped therefore that the House 
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would allow it to be read a second 
time. 

Mr. LEA moved, as an Amendment, 
that the Bill be read a second time upon 
that day month. He was surprised 
that, within a week of the Prorogation, 
the Government should attempt to force 
this Bill through the House. The mea- 
sure of last Session, of which this was 
an amendment, was introduced at an 
extremely late period; but it was then 
said that the Government were under a 
pledge to introduce it. That might be 
so; but no Government could pledge the 
House of Commons, and, at any rate, 
they never pledged themselves to extend 
the Act of last year. The Bill was one 
—he would not say for concurrent en- 
dowment—but for concurrent advan- 
tage, and the Prime Minister had him- 
self admitted, last year, that it would 
give the members of these religious de- 
nominations an advantage that they 
could not obtain in the open money 
market. But what sort of investment 
was it for the public money? To repair 
a dilapidated house the minister was to 
be able to borrow two-thirds of the re- 
quisite money from the public funds, 
which might thus be used for the pur- 
poses of such a ‘structural improve- 
ment,” as the building of a billiard- 
room, or the erection of a new portico. 
Last Session the Prime Minister had 
distinctly said that the measure he then 
introduced would be ‘‘the winding up 
of the whole matter,” and yet this Bill 
was now brought in to extend the pro- 
visions of the original statute, and to in- 
elude within it two additional classes of 
contingencies. He trusted that the 
House would refuse to sanction the 
course adopted by the Government. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this 
day month.”—( Mr. Lea.) 


Mr. KINNAIRD said, he entirely 
agreed with what had fallen from 


his hon. Friend. He hoped that the 
Solicitor General for Ireland would do, 
with regard to this Bill, what he had 
‘done with the Bill referring to May- 
nooth—namely, withdraw it. The people 
of Scotland had not been well treated 
this Session ; and if this Bill was foreed 
on Parliament seven days before its 
Prorogation, they would look upon it as 
an additional grievance. He warned 
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the Government if they persevered, that 
even though they might succeed in pass- 
ing the Bill, that legislation conducted 
in this fashion would only bring them 
into greater discredit with the country. 
Mr. GLADSTONE observed, that this 
Bill had been upon the Paper for so 
many weeks that hon. Members had 
had full opportunity of considering its 
provisions, and many hon. Members who 
advocated Nonconformist and Protestant 
interests were satisfied in reference to it. 
As to the objection that the security for 
loans would be different to that under 
the Bill of last year, the security under 
this Bill would be superior to that under 
the previous Act, for the Act of last year 
admitted of personal security only, whilst 
personal security under the present Bill 
would only be admitted as collateral 
security in company with real security. 
Whilst to some extent sympathizing with 
the objections of hon. Members, he jus- 
tified the present Bill on the same 
grounds as that of last year was justi- 
fied. He contended that the present 
Bill was in the nature of a verbal 
amendment to the Act of last Session, 
and that there was nothing new in prin- 
ciple in it. There were certain cases 
omitted in the Act of last Session which 
came within the spirit of the pledge 
upon which the Act of last Session was 
founded. When they passed the Irish 
Church Act they granted to the dises- 
tablished Church of Ireland, in reference 
to glebes, terms which were so easy and 
so large that it almost amounted to an 
absolute gift of those glebes. Something 
was due, on the other hand, to Presby- 
terians and Roman Catholics in Ireland, 
especially as they had been for a long 
time struggling against great disadvan- 
tages. But what the Government had 
in contemplation was not the introduc- 
tion of a new system, but the winding 
up of anold one. They gavea practical 
pledge on this point by inserting a limit 
of time beyond which none of these 
transactions were to extend. That limit 
in the Bill of last year was 1875, and it 
was not exceeded in the measure of this 
year. But where there had been in 
hand such a great operation as the dis- 
establishment of the Church in Ireland, 
where questions still remained to be 
solved of such difficulty and perplexity, 
and where interests, prejudices, and 
feelings had yet to be conciliated, no- 
thing but a liberal spirit could enable 
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the operation to be successfully carried 
out. It was in that spirit of liberality 
that the House had acted towards the 
disestablished Church. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: No!] Well, a large majority of 
the House were firmly under that con- 
viction, and he now appealed to them 
to act in a similar spirit towards the 
other Religious Bodies in Ireland. All 
that was asked of the House was to in- 
sert in the category of objects for which 
public money might be lent certain un- 
dertakings that were in all respects 
upon all-fours with those in reference to 
which the House had already given its 
sanction. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the Govern- 
ment supported the Bill on the same 
grounds as the Bill of last year; but the 
opponents of the Bill of last year were 
equally consistent in their opposition. If 
the Government wrongfully and foolishly 
made engagements in Ireland, it was 
not for the House of Commons to imple- 
ment them. Although the right hon. 
Gentleman had overlooked the fact, the 
words ‘structural improvement’? were 
contained in Clause 4; and this had a 
material bearing on the question of se- 
curity. The fact that this money was to 
be lent for ecclesiastical purposes in 
Ireland raised two serious objections in 
his mind. First, no money ought to be 
lent for ecclesiastical purposes to any 
person whatever; and, secondly, no 
money ought to be lent to Ireland for 
any purpose whatever—for if money 
went there, it never came back. 

Mr. MELLOR said, if the State be- 
came a money-lender, the House of 
Commons, as trustees, ought to see what 
interest was paid for it. The Bill was 
altogether silent on that point. He did 
not object to lend money for ecclesiasti- 
cal or any other purposes if profit could 
be derived from it; but without the ele- 
ment of profit the loan was unjust to 
the taxpayer. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he had opposed 
last year’s Bill to the utmost of his 
power, and meant to do the same now. 
He had a vivid recollection of a speech 
of the Prime Minister’s last year—and 
he had since refreshed his recollection of 
the words—which conveyed to his mind 
the distinct and clear impression that if 
the Bill then under consideration were 
passed the House of Commons would 
hear nothing more of the subject. His 
own authority on the point might be 
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small; but he would remind the right 
hon. Gentleman of the well-known prin- 
ciple laid down by Paley, that promises 
are binding on the promiser, not in the 
way that he may mean, but in the way 
in which he knows and believes that 
those to whom the promise is made 
understand and accept that promise. As 
far as the promise of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had any meaning, it was cer- 
tainly accepted in the sense that there 
would be no more Bills of this descrip- 
tion. The Bill last year passed on the 
8th of August, and it was suggested 
then, but denied, that the Bill was pur- 
posely delayed to increase the power of 
the Government. However, the same 
thing had happened again this year, 
and the Bill, which had not yet been 
to the House of Lords, was being read a 
second time in the House of Commons on 
the 15th of August. If the money were 
not repaid, how did the Government 
propose to proceed? Would they ven- 
ture to seize the glebe for non-payment, 
and put it up to sale? If so, in certain 
parts of Ireland very few persons would 
be likely to bid, and if anyone were bold 
enough to do so, it might perhaps be- 
come a question how long he would be 
allowed to live. 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowse) said, he did 
not think that there was any argument 
which should prevent the Bill from being 
read a secondtime. The conditions for 
the re-payment of the loans were con- 
tained in the former Act, and it had not 
been thought necessary to repeat them. 
If those conditions were observed, there 
need be no fear that the State would 
be any loser. As to the statement that 
money advanced to Ireland never came 
back again, he declared that there never 
was a statement having less of the ele- 
ment of substantiality about it. If hon. 
Members would refer to the Parliamen- 
tary Reports and to the published ac- 
counts, they would see that advances 
made in Ireland for the purposes of rail- 
ways, drainage, or public works were 
repaid as regularly, punctually, and con- 
scientiously as any similar payments in 
England or Scotland. In former days 
there might have been irregularities to 
complain of; but his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Anderson) knew very little of the his- 
tory of his own country if he could not 
put his finger upon occurrences of a very 
similar character in Scotland. As to the 
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suggestion that purchasers of glebe lands 
would not be allowed to live, he looked 
upon that as a mere rhetorical flourish. 

Mr. M‘ARTHOUR regretted the intro- 
duction of the measure, not only because 
the Act of last Session had been dis- 
tinctly stated by the Prime Minister to 
be the last of its kind, but because the 
people of Ireland, whether Roman Ca- 
tholics, Presbyterians, or members of the 
Church of England, were perfectly com- 
petent to build their own glebe houses, 
as the various Religious Bodies were re- 
quired to do in this country and in Scot- 
land. Last year the Prime Minister had 
assured the House that the Bill he was 
then promoting was intended for the 
building of glebe houses, and was not to 
be retrospective; but now he asked for 
more money for glebe houses, and the 
religious difficulty in Ireland was again 
aggravated, when the statesmanlike 
course would be to give the country rest. 
He believed the consequences of the 
present Bill would be to prevent a large 
flow of spontaneous liberality, which 
would otherwise be manifested, for the 
erection of glebe houses. Believing that 
the best thing that Parliament could do 
would be to encourage the people to 
support their own ministers and build 
their own glebe houses, he trusted the 
Government would withdraw the Bill. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he recol- 
lected the circumstances which attended 
the passing of the Act of last year per- 
fectly well, and there were the same 
peculiarities with regard to the manner 
of its introduction, and the period at 
which it was proceeded with, which cha- 
racterized the present measure. If any 
hon. Member would refer to Hansard, 
he would find that on the second reading 
of that Bill the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister made a laboured 
excuse for introducing it at the close of 
the Session; but the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Maguire), who spoke after- 
wards in the debate, was much more 
explicit ; and with the permission of the 
House he (Mr. Newdegate) would read 
one or two passages from the speech of 
the hon. Member, which would explain 
the reason for the lateness of the intro- 
duction of the Bill; and the same reason 
appeared to prevail with respect to the 
introduction of thepresent Bill, or rather 
as to the period at which it was proposed 
to the House. The hon. Member for 
Cork said last year— 
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“ But his hon. Friends were indignant that the 
Bill was not brought in sooner. He was glad it 
was not. They could now discuss it in good 
temper, and with moderation of feeling ; but had 
it lain on their Table since February, what peti- 
tions from Scotland against it! [Mr. M‘Laren: 
Hear, hear!] Yes; but they knew what a no- 
Popery feeling might be excited, even amongst 
Scotch Liberals, at any proposal which would 
benefit Roman Catholics as well as Presbyterians. 
Much ill-feeling and much absurd opposition had 
been spared ; and he hoped his hon. Friends would 
now be able to see this proposal in its true shape 
—as a means of assisting parishioners to do that 
for their clergy which they would not allow the 
State to do for them.”—[3 Hansard, cciii. 971.] 


The hon. Member for Cork had pre- 
viously stated that the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy objected to any portion of the 
property of the disestablished Church of 
Ireland being appropriated to the pur- 
poses of their Church. The House knew 
on high authority that those reverend 
persons were perfectly willing, when 
once great part of the property of the 
disestablished Protestant Church was in 
one of the pockets of the State, that 
they should be supplied out of the other 
pocket with a certain amount, in fact, 
with whatever might be found conve- 
nient. Now, this was the process—The 
Protestant Church in Ireland had been dis- 
established, and her property, or a great 
part of it, was in the right hand pocket 
of the State, and in consideration of that 
addition to the fund in the right hand 
pocket of the State, the Roman Catho- 
lic hierarchy expected that the First 
Lord of the Treasury would put his 
hand into the left hand pocket of the 
State, and hand over a sum to the 
Roman Catholic clergy. That was the 
process which that Billrepresented. He 
(Mr. Newdegate) was not surprised that 
it was unpopular in Scotland, and he 
himself had heard so many assurances 
that no part of the property of the dis- 
established Church should be transferred 
to the Roman Catholic Church, that he 
was unwilling to see a Bill passed into 
law which was, in fact, the violation of 
those pledges by a side wind, or by an 
indirect course ; for such was the fact. 
He ventured several times to object to 
the passing of the Act of last year. He 
felt, and he urged among other objec- 
tions, the objections to accepting per- 
sonal security for those loans. Those 
objections were now admitted to have 
been valid by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General for Ireland, 
and by the terms of the Bill. He (Mr. 
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Newdegate) did not think that it would 
be prudent to advance the money upon 
cost guus security. But those objections 

ad not the slightest effect upon Her 
Majesty’s Government last Session. On 
the contrary, every arrangement was 
made to bring forward the Bill late at 
night at the end of the Session, when, 
as now, the House was so empty that 
the Government were virtually in com- 
mand of the shadow and spectre of the 
House. It was just the same this Ses- 
sion; and when he heard the appeal of 
the First Lord of the Treasury that the 
money must be provided for the Roman 
Catholics because the spoliation of the 
Protestant Church was not complete ; 
because Parliament shrank from literally 
turning the clergymen of the Protestant 
Church out of their houses, it seemed to 
him that it was a sort of black mail, to 
be paid to the hierarchy of the Roman 
Catholic Church because Parliament had 
failed to strip the Protestant Church as 
effectually as they desired. That did not 
commend this measure either to his feel- 
ings orto hisjudgment, and itexplained to 
him what was the actuating power which 
induced the Government to undertake 
the crusade against the Protestant Church 
in Ireland. Why, what could be more 
patent? They now thought it necessary 
to make an excuse for not having turned 
the Protestant clergy literally into the 
roads; to give the Roman Catholic 
clergy pecuniary advantages out of an- 
other fund because they had spared the 
glebe houses, of which the clergy of the 
Protestant Church were in possession, 
and in which they had been for many 
years resident. He could not say that 
this Bill came to his understanding re- 
commended by considerations either of 
equity or of policy. Look at the vast 
powers which they were giving to that 
Board. They had lent large sums of 
money to Ireland in successive years, 
for all of which he voted. Those sums 
were to be applied to the making of 
roads and bridges, and other material 
improvements and secular purposes, and 
he rejoiced at the beneficial effects of 
that expenditure. But he voted for 
that money being lent in the expectation 
that it would be re-paid, and when re-paid 
would go to diminish the pressure of 
taxation. What did the Bill propose? 
It proposed that the money should be 
lent again on security, which, in the 
first instance at all events, was very 
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questionable, and that it should not be 

re-paid for 35 years. The money was 
not originally voted or intended for that 
purpose, and they were taking money 
which had been devoted by Parliament 
to the material improvement of Ireland, 
and were applying it, as they confessed, 
by introducing the Bill at as late a 
period as they did in the Act of last 
Session, contrary to the feelings of the 
people of England and Scotland, who 
contributed to that fund. He thought 
hon. Members opposite who had spoken 
against the Bill were bound by every 
consideration to oppose it; and he re- 
joiced to see that this Session they ap- 
peared to be determined in their opposi- 
tion to the extension of a scheme, to the 
foundation of which they properly ob- 
jected in the last Session. It appeared 
to him that the pleas which had been 
put forward in support of the Bill were 
of the emptiest kind. He believed there 
was a particular object in the Bill, and 
that that object was to conciliate the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in Ireland. 
It had been said, and erroneously said, 
that the disestablished Protestant Church 
in Ireland was a wealthy body. But 
there was a wealthier Church in Ireland. 
The Roman Catholic Church in Ireland 
was a wealthier Church, in proportion 
to the extent of the population, than he 
believed it to be in any country in the 
world; and it was for the purpose of 
making loans to that Church, whose 
structures were rising all over the land, 
not in the form of glebe houses, but of 
monasteries and of convents, that they 
were now asked to pass the Bill and to 
apply the public money. It was a well- 
known fact that in Ireland the funds at 
the command of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy had been devoted to the crea- 
tion of establishments of a monastic and 
conventual character ; they had diverted 
the funds which they had at their com- 
mand to the erection of those monastic 
and conventual institutions, and then in 
that very fact they found an excuse for 
coming to Parliament and asking them 
to find the means for building the glebe 
houses for their clergy. They had money, 
but they spent it for other purposes; 
for the establishment of the monastic 
orders, for the erection of convents and 
monasteries, and then they came to that 
House and said—‘“‘ Pray lend us a little 
money to enable us to build glebe 





| houses.” If, then, Parliament provided 
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the money for those glebe houses, that 
process would still go on, and there 
would be thus yet more funds at the 
command of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy for the establishment of the monas- 
tic orders in Ireland. They could not 
be blind to the history of those monastic 
orders, for at that moment in every other 
country in Europe they were in course 
of being suppressed. He therefore was 
unwilling to lend the public money for 
the erection of glebe houses for the Irish 
Roman Catholic hierarchy and _ priest- 
hood, because they had shown that they 
had the means, that they had abundant 
means for building glebe houses for 
themselves ; but that instead of building 
those glebe houses, they expended those 
means in the erection of establishments 
which he believed would be found as 
detrimental to the welfare of Ireland as 
they had proved to be detrimental to 
the welfare of every other country. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 54; Noes 
34: Majority 20. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL, 
(Mr. Baxter, Mr. William Henry Gladstone) 
[BILL 238.] CONSIDERATION. 


Further Proceeding on Consideration 
of Bill, as amended, resumed. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Clause 

(It shall not be necessary to take out a licence 
for any cart or horse used for the conveyance of 
any goods or burden in the case of trade or hus- 
bandry, although such cart or horse shall be used 
on Sunday for carrying the owner thereof or his 
family to or from any place of worship,)—(Mr. 
Miller,) 


—be now read a second time. 


Mr. M‘LAREN said, he intended to 
take the sense of the House again on the 
subject of the new clause moved by the 
hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Miller), 
in favour of the exemption from taxation 
of horses and carts used in Scotland for 
conveying their owners to places of wor- 
ship on Sundays. He had reason to 
know that many hon. Members who 
voted against the proposed clause did so 
in the belief that it involved a new ex- 
emption, and that it would have been 
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catried if they had been fully informed 
on the subject. The exemption was 
founded on the 6th clause of the Act of 
1869, which provided for the imposition 
of this tax on vehicles specified therein, 
except waggons and carts used solely 
for the purposes of husbandry. The 
whole question turned upon the word 
‘“‘solely.” The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
this year for the first time, that if a 
poor man with a light cart and pony, 
worth, perhaps, £5 altogether, took his 
children to church on Sunday, that that 
cart and pony were not used solely for 
the purpose of agriculture, and that he 
must pay 15s. tax for the pony. It was 
quite true that the words in the Act of 
Parliament were substantially the same 
as before; but the interpretation now 
put upon them was different, and the 
machinery for the working of the Act 
was entirely changed. The Act was now 
carried into effect by the Excise in a 
most rigorous manner, and its severity 
was keenly felt in those places in the 
Highlands where persons had to go six, 
eight, and ten miles to Divine worship 
on Sunday. He held that this was prac- 
tically aState tax upon attendance at pub- 
lic worship, and that all the arguments of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not prove it to be just or equitable. On 
the subject of exemptions, he would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
the carriages, horses, and servants of 
Irish Members of Parliament were ex- 
empt during their attendance in Parlia- 
ment, and for two months before and 
after that period. 

Mr. PARKER said, that in his belief 
Parliament never intended by the use 
of the words ‘‘solely for the purpose of 
husbandry,”’ to prevent horses and carts 
being used for such a minor purpose as 
had been referred to, and which had 
hitherto always been allowed. The tax 
fell most oppressively upon many of the 
poor owners of acart and horse. He 
thought it was a cruel thing to force 
payment of this tax for the occasional 
use of a cart employed to take the 
family a long distance to church on 
Sunday, when it was on all other occa- 
sions bond fide em»loyed for the pur- 
poses of agriculture. He felt certain 
that no money would be got for the Ex- 
chequer by it, for the farmers would 
abstain from driving their families to 
church, but they would feel most bitterly 
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the conduct of the Government. He 
would illustrate by another exemption. 
Officers of Mounted Yeomanry and Vo- 
lunteers, very properly, were allowed to 
keep two horses without paying the tax ; 
but he had never heard that if they used 
them for other than military purposes, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer compelled 
payment. Then why should a farmer, 
who used his horse and cart bond fide for 
agricultural purposes, be prevented in 
those districts where the distances were 
long from occasionally using them to 
take his family to church on the Sunday ? 

Srr JOHN HAY said, he wished to 
call the right hon. Gentleman’s atten- 
tion to a reply given by him on the 24th 
of May, 1870, on this*very subject. A 
Question was then put with reference to 
Wales by the hon. Member for the 
Montgomery Boroughs (Mr. Hanbury- 
Tracy), and following upon it there was 
one asked by the hon. Member for 
Derby (Mr. M. T. Bass). The hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby said, that in the North of 
Scotland great discontent had existed 
for some time in consequence of the 
mode in which this tax had been levied 
on horses used in carrying families to 
church on Sundays; that it was re- 
garded as a tax upon church-going ; and 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to be good enough to state whether the 
Government would any longer insist 
upon the imposition of this tax. The 
right hon. Gentleman then said that 
the question was not whether it was 
church-going, but whether the use of 
the horses and carts was gratuitous, 
adding— 

“A horse employed in carrying the owner’s 

family to church comes, of course, within the ex- 
emption.”—[3 Hansard, cci. 1274.] 
The right hon. Gentleman having then 
stated that horses and carts were to be 
exempted if they were employed for car- 
rying persons to church gratuitously, he 
(Sir John Hay) could not understand 
upon what ground he could now refuse 
to admit the clause proposed to be in- 
serted in the Bill, which was asked for by 
all Scotland. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he knew ex- 
actly what his right hon. Friend would 
say in reply. There was no use in at- 
tempting to answer him, because he 
was of that peculiar temperament which 
never gave way until compelled to do 
so. He hoped hon. Members would 
join in an effort to insert this clause, 
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because it was monstrous to impose a 
tax of this kind upon poor people whose 
religious feeling prompted them to tra- 
vel miles on Sundays to places of public 
worship. The right hon. Gentleman 
founded his objection to the clause on 
the ground that the Act required that 
the horses and carts must be used solely 
for agriculture ; but there was no agri- 
culture on Sundays, and therefore it was 
really a gross injustice on the part of 
the right hon. Gentleman to impose 
such a tax on the people of Scotland. 
He would frankly tell him that if 
that was the way he was going to con- 
duct the finances of the country, the 
sooner they found another Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the better. The right 
hon. Gentleman doubtless understood 
figures; but he was sadly deficient in 
appreciation of the feelings of the people. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he did not 
always support the Government, but he 
intended to do so on the present occa- 
sion. He did not think there was suffi- 
cient ground for asking for this exemp- 
tion—in fact, he was opposed to all 
exemptions. With regard to the pre- 
sent exemption, it was difficult to admit 
it, for once they attempted to draw a 
line, and allow people to drive to church 
on the Sunday, the next demand that 
would be made was that they might be 
allowed to drive to the fair on Satur- 
day. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the case was a very simple 
one, and might be stated in two or three 
words. It was the policy of the Govern- 
ment to tax horses and the vehicles which 
they drew ; but they had seen fit to make 
an exemption in favour of agriculture 
for persons who strictly complied with 
the terms of the exemption—which were 
that a person should use horse and cart 
for the purposes of agriculture solely. 
Now, hon. Gentlemen came forward and 
said that persons were not. disposed 
to comply with that condition, and did 
not simply employ their horses for the 
purposes of agriculture, but wished to 
employ them for their own convenience 
in going to church, or for any other good 
purpose. [Mr. Kiynamp: No; church 
only.] Well, that was not merely for 
the purposes of agriculture — and yet 
they wished to be exempted all the same 
—that was to say, they wished to have 
the benefit of the exemption without 
performing the condition on which the 
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exemption was granted. That was the 
single case they had to try. It was easy 
for hon. Gentlemen to say that it was a 
good thing for people to go to church 
and to take their families there. It was 
also very good for a man to take his 
family for an airing, which was very 
amusing and innocent; and it was good 
for a man to take his wife when sick to 
a neighbouring town to see a medical 
man. Forty or fifty such appeals could 
be made to people’s feelings; but if 
they once began to break down these 
exemptions and to introduce merely 
moral and sentimental considerations in 
the matter of taxing, it would be almost 
impossible to draw the line. An exemp- 
tion could only be tolerated on the ground 
that the condition on which it was granted 
was strictly observed. What the hon. 
Baronet (Sir John Hay) had read from 
Hansard as his reply, he begged to say 
was misreported. He (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) said exactly the con- 
trary. The Government did not collect 
for gratuitous service—that was, for a 
man ‘lending his horse to another person 
gratuitously; but when a man used his 
horse for the benefit of his own family, 
it was no longer gratuitously employed. 
He had made no change in the law—he 
was only administering it and carrying 
it out as he found it. 

Mr. DODSON said, he would say a 
word in support of the new clause. It 
appeared to him that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had somewhat shifted his 
ground. He assumed, on former occa- 
sions, the air of injured innocence, and 
implied he had made no change in the 
law, but that he was only administering 
and carrying it out as he found it. The 
right hon. Gentleman represented him- 
self as the victim of circumstances. He 
to-night, however, said that the policy 
of the Government was to exempt only 
gratuitous services. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Not the policy of the Govern- 
ment, but the policy of the law. 

Mr. DODSON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman used the words “policy of 
the Government.” The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, however, now again stated that 
the Government only wished to carry out 
the law as they found it. But the right 
hon. Gentleman made a considerable al- 
teration in the law. That was the ground 
of the objections made against it. He 
converted the assessed taxes into Excise 
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licences. He diminished the tax upon 
horses kept for luxury, and drew the 
reins of the law tighter in respect to 
horses kept for useful and productive 
purposes. The result of those changes 
was to throw everything into confusion, 
and to make every man who had a horse 
and cart exceedingly uncomfortable. No 
man knew how this newly worded law 
would be enforced against him. What 
was the common sense of the thing? 
The test to be applied was, not was the 
horse invariably used for one purpose, 
but what was the profession or avoca- 
tion of the horse? How, in fact, did a 
horse earn his living? A horse did not 
cease to be an agricultural horse be- 
cause he took the family to church on a 
Sunday any more than a clergyman 
ceased to be a clergyman because on a 
week-day he helped a man to make his 
will. The Exciseman was, no doubt, 
anxious to signalize his activity and zeal 
by discovering that a horse and cart 
were employed for other purposes than 
those of agriculture on a Sunday. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to 
be more of a practical statesman, and 
not take so narrow a view of those ques- 
tions as the Exciseman or the officials 
of Somerset House. It was impossible 
that he could tell a man who kept a 
horse and cart for agricultural purposes 
that he should not use them for any 
other purposes on a Sunday. It was 
pushing things to an absurd strictness 
to say that a horse and cart, kept chiefly 
for agricultural purposes, were to be- 
come liable to a tax if employed on an 
odd Sunday for taking people to church, 
or other necessary purposes. The course 
taken by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and more especially the language 
he used were, he (Mr. Dodson) thought, 
calculated to create an amount of irrita- 
tion in the public mind by no means 
commensurate with the objects he wished 
to obtain. The right hon. Gentleman 
did all this, no doubt, out of a love of 
symmetry of which he was so fond. A 
tax on horses was to be looked at either 
as a tax on luxury or on motive power. 
If the former, instead of invading the 
immunity justly enjoyed by agricultural 
horses, the Government ought to remove 
the tax from horses employed in trade. 
If the latter, the Government ought to 
extend it to all the motive power of great 
capitalists, and tax steam power, water 
power, and air power, He hoped the 
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hon. Member for Edinburgh intended 
to divide upon his proposition. 

Sm MASSEY LOPES said, he knew a 
ease where a man used his horse and 
market cart to take his wife and family 
to church at Tavistock, a few miles 
distant, and wassummoned topay the tax. 
He (Sir Massey Lopes) applied to the 
Chairman of the Board of Inland Re- 
venue, at Somerset House, who informed 
him that it was the practice of the Board 
not to enforce payment of the tax in the 
case of a farmer who lent his cart and 
horse for holiday or occasional purposes 
—that it was only when the horse and 
cart were habitually used for other than 
agricultural purposes on a Sunday, as in 
the case of the person in question, who, 
it appeared, had used his cart and horse 
habitually to take his family to church, 
that the duty would beenforeced. Could 
anything be more ridiculous than toinsist 
upon this tax in the case of a person who 
went habitually to church of a Sunday 
by means of his horse and cart ; whereas 
if he had only used it occasionally for 
this purpose, he would not have rendered 
himself liable ? 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 41; Noés 
42: Majority 1. 


Colonel Bartrerot and Mr. Krynarrp 
hoped that after this decision the Go- 
vernment would re-consider the question. 

Mr. DICKINSON proposed to omit 
words giving an exemption to Income 
Tax Commissioners from liability to act 
as jurors. 


Amendment proposed, in page 13, line 
10, to leave out the words ‘not only.” 
—(r. Dickinson.) 


Tre CHANCELLOR or roz EXCHE- 
QUER defended the clause. 

Cotone, BARTTELOT hoped the 
Amendment would be withdrawn. The 
Commissioners of Income Tax performed 
their duties gratuitously, and this exemp- 
tion was, in fact, the only immunity that 
was given them. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘not only» 
stand part of the Bill,” put, and agreed to 


Tae CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER hoped the House would allow the 
Bill to be read a third time at once. 

Mr. KINNAIRD would have no ob- 
jection if the right hon. Gentleman would 


Mr. Dodson 
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omit the tax on agricultural carts and 
horses used in conveying the farmers’ 
families to church on Sundays. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or toz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that could only be done on 
having the Bill re-committed. 

Mr. KINNAIRD held that a great in- 
justice had been done to Scotland in this 
matter; and he must, therefore, consider 
what course he would take on the third 
reading. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, it was the in- 
tention of several Scotch Members to 
take the opinion of the House again on 
the subject on the third reading. 


BRIXTON PRISON BILL—[Bitt 177.] 
(Mr. Winterbotham, Mr. Secretary Bruce.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”—( Mr. Bruce.) 


Mr. BRUCE said, he was anxious to 
be frank with those hon. Members who 
had given notice of their intention to op- 
pose this Bill. The time of the House 
was now very precious, and there were 
several measures which it was of the 
last importance should be passed this 
Session. If, therefore, the opposition 
to this Bill was to be persisted in, rather 
than that those measures should be im- 
perilled he would withdraw the Bill. 

ALDERMAN Sir JAMES LAWRENCE, 
who had an Amendment on the Paper, 
‘That this House will, upon this day 
three months, resolve itself into the said 
Committee,” said, it was impossible for 
him to consent to the course recom- 
mended by the right hon. Gent]eman, be- 
cause there were peculiar circumstances 
connected with the Bill, which, whatever 
might be the result of his Motion, the 
House ought to be acquainted with. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he would withdraw 
his Motion for going into Committee, and 
would move that the Order be discharged 
and the Bill withdrawn. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill withdrawn. 
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SUNDAY OBS at PROSECUTIONS 
LL. 


(Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. Winterbotham.) 
[BILL 235.] LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Order for Consideration of Lords 
Amendments read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Amendments be now 
taken into Consideration.” 


Mr. CHARLEY called attention to 
the fact that the Amendment moved by 
the hon. and learned Member for Mary- 
lebone (Mr. T. Chambers), contrary to 
the understanding arrived at, did not 
appear in the Bill, and he moved that 
the Lords’ Amendments be considered 
that day month. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘“‘ upon this 
day month.” —(Mr. Charley.) 


Mr. BRUCE said, the Amendments 
introduced in the other House were 
mere verbal Amendments, and hoped 
the House would not stultify itself by 
rejecting a Bill which it had so lately 
passed. 

Mr. T. CHAMBERS said, he was 
sorry the Government had not adopted 
his Amendment. The Lords’ Amend- 
ments had not essentially altered the 
Bill, and he hoped the hon. and learned 
Member for Salford (Mr. Charley) would 
not press his Amendment. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 48; Noes 
5: Majority 43. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Lords Amendments considered, and 
agreed to. 


PRISON MINISTERS BILL (Lords.) 
[BILL 90.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. BRUCE regretted that a Bill 
which embodied a principle of justice 
should be opposed as this was. A con- 
siderable band of Gentlemen, however, 
were prepared to devote theirunexpended 
energies to impede the further progress 
of the Bill, and he regretted, therefore, 
that at this period of the Session he 
should feel obliged to abandon it. 
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Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING com- 
plained that the Government had not 
made a greater effort to pass the Bill, 
which was defeated chiefly by the oppo- 
sition of Gentlemen connected with 
Treland. 

Mr. M‘LAREN reminded the hon. 
Gentleman that the Bill did not appl 
toIreland. He had watched the Bill, 
and was prepared to oppose it because it 
applied to Scotland and would have 
imposed a considerable and improper 
charge upon that country. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, the Bill had a 
direct reference to Ireland, because it 
applied to the poorIrish population in this 
country. He wished, as Chairman of the 
Select Committee, to express his strong 
indignation against the course now 
adopted by the Government. If they 
had pushed the Bill with ordinary vigour 
they might have passed it. As it was, 
an unworthy triumph had been achieved 
by hon. Members at the expense of 
justice and honour. If the persons prin- 
cipally concerned had been any other 
than Catholic priests, the Government 
probably would not have yielded to the 
opposition. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE thanked the Go- 
vernment for withdrawing the Bill. 


Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL (Lords.) 
[BILL 255.] COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Duties of inspectors of fac- 
tories to enforce 30 & 31 Vict. c. 146.) 


Mr. CHARLEY (for Mr. Cawzzy) 
proposed to add at the end— 


* Provided, That in the case of any borough 
in which the local authority has enforced or shall, 
within six months after the passing of this Act, 
resolve to enforce the provisions of the said Acts, 
this section shall not apply, but in any such case 
the said Acts shall be enforced by the local autho- 
rity, and any officer appointed by any such local 
authority shall have the like powers as are pos- 
sessed for the time being by the inspectors or sub- 
inspectors of Factories with respect to Workshops 
and persons employed therein.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, he hoped 


that the House would not assent to this 
Amendment, which, if adopted, would 


completely ruin and spoil one of the best 
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Bills that had been introduced during 
the present Session. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he regretted that 
he could not accept the Amendment. 
The local authorities had so administered 
the Factory Act as to create a very ge- 
neral wish that the work of inspection 
should be transferred to the factory in- 
spectors. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Intoxicating Liquors 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered Zo-morrow. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
ACT (1870) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Lords.) | Britt 215.] 
comMITTEE. [Progress 11th August. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowse) explained that 
the object of the Bill was to remedy cer- 
tain alleged defects in the Landlord and 
Tenant Act of 1870, which had been 
pointed out by Lord Justice Christian. 
The Law Advisers of the Government 
were not of opinion that there was any 
foundation for the statements of that 
learned Judge ; but as the Act had been 
introduced in ‘‘ another place,”’ and had 
come down here, he, though the Govern- 
ment were not responsible for the mea- 
sure originally, had taken charge of it 
lest it should fall through. It caused 
no harm, and, so far as it allayed fears, 
might do good. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING moved 
the insertion of a new clause reserving 
to tenants under agreement with in- 
creased rent the right to claim compen- 
sation. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Dowsge) said, he hoped 
the hon. Gentleman would not press the 
clause, as if it were passed it would lead 
to the rejection of the Bill in “ another 
place.”” The Amendment had no pos- 
sible connection with the objects of the 
Bill. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
he must ask the opinion of the Com- 
mittee upon it, as the clause was neces- 
sary to meet what was felt to be a great 
evil. 

Ur. Mundella 
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Clause (Agreements by tenants to pay 
an increased rent,)—(Mr. Downing,\— 
again read. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Clause be read a second time.” 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 4; 
Noes 37: Majority 33. 


Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered Zo-morrow. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS LICENCES 
SUSPENSION BILL—[Bnx 262.] 
(Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. Winterbotham.) 
LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Lords Amendments considered; seve- 
ral agreed to; one disagreed to; one 
amended, and agreed to. 


Mr. WINTERBOTHAM asked Mr. 
Speaker whether the Amendment for 
suspending grocers’ licences, which had 
been introduced by the Lords, was not 
in violation of the privileges of the 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKER was of opinion that 
it was. 

Mr. LOCKE argued that the Amend- 
ment was no infringement of privilege. 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the 
Amendment inserted by the Lords inter- 
fered with the money clauses of the Bill, 
and must be struck out. 

Mr. BRUCE contended that the 
Amendment was a breach of privilege. 
Grocers’ licences were already in the 
Bill. 

Committee appointed, “ to draw up Reasons for 
disagreeing to the Amendments to which this 
louse hath disagreed :”—Mr. Secretary Brucz, 
Mr. Cuancettor of the Excnequer, Mr. Win- 
TERBOTHAM, Mr. SransFecp, Mr. [lispert, Mr. 
Wriuiam Henry Giapstoye, Mr. Guyn, and Mr. 
Apam :—To withdraw immediately ; Three to be 
the quorum. 

Reason for disagreeing to one of The Lord 
Amendments reported, and agreed to. 

To be communicated to The Lords. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIATION) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Donson, Bill to apply a sum 
out of the Consolidated Fund to the service of 
the year ending the thirty-first day of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-two, and to 
appropriate the Supplies granted in this Session 
of Parliament, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Dopson, Mr. Caancettor of the ExcnEQusr, 
and Mr. Wittiam Henry Grapstone. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


House adjourned at half 
after Two o'clock, 
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Post Ofiice— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, 16th August, 1871. 


MINUTES.J—Pesuc Buis—First Reading— 
Customs and Inland Revenue * (824); Vacci- 
nation Act (1867) Amendment * (322) ; Military 
Manceuvres * (321); Glebe Loan (Ireland) Act 
(1870) Amendment * (325) ; Chain Cables and 
Anchors * (326). 

Second Reading—Civil Bill Courts (Ireland) * 
(319); Expiring Laws Continuance * (320). 
Committee — Report — Epping Forest* (309) ; 
Elementary Education Act (1870) Amendment * 
(315); Local Government (Ireland)* (316) ; 

Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c. * (317). 

Report—Merchant Shipping Acts Amendment * 
(310). 

Royal Assent—Lodgers Goods Protection [34 & 
35 Vict. c. 79]; Industrial and Provident So- 
cieties Amendment [34 & 35 Vict. c. 80]; Re- 
ductions ex capite lecti Abolition [34 & 35 
Vict, c. 81]; Church Building Acts Amend- 
ment [34 & 35 Vict. c. 82]; House of Com- 
mons (Witnesses) [34 & 35 Vict. c. 83] ; Limited 
Owners Residence Act (1870) Amendment [34 & 
35 Vict. c. 84]; Dean Forest and Hundred of 
St. Briavels [34 & 35 Vict. c. 85]. 


The House met :— 


The Royal Assent was given to seve- 
ral Bills. 


And their Lordships having gone 
through the Business on the Paper, 
without dehate— 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, ’till 
To-morrow, a quarter before 
Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 16th August, 1871. 


MINUTES.|—New Wait Issusp—For Surrey 
(Eastern Division), v. Charles Buxton, esquire, 
deceased. 

Pusiic Burts — Second Reading — Consolidated 
Fund (Appropriation) * ; Burial Grounds * 
[284] 

Committee—Report—Pauper Inmates Discharge 
and Regulation [70]; Prevention of Crime 
[272]; Statute Law Revision * [263]. 

Committee—Report— Third Reading—Glebe Loan 
(Ireland) Act (1870) Amendment [225], and 
passed. 

Considered as amended— Third Reading—J udicial 
Committee of Privy Council * [291]; Factories 
and Workshops Acts Amendment * [255] ; Chain 
Cables and Anchors * [232] ; Petroleum* [278]; 
Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act (1870) 
Amendment;* [215]; Tramways (Ireland) * 
[245], and passed. 

Third Reading—Customs and Inland Revenue 

Wan and passed, 
ithdrawn—Occasional Sermons * [281]. 


{Avaust 16, 1871} 





Question. 


INLAND REVENUE—LICENCE DUTY— 
TAXES ON AGRICULTURAL HORSES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MACFIE asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether, if the Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue Bill becomes 
Law as it now stands, he will allow 
carts and horses kept exclusively for 
agricultural purposes to be used by 
farmers without hire for the conveyance, 
to and from church or chapel, of them- 
selves, their domestic servants, and their 
children, when the weather or the roads 
are bad, provided such use, being thus 
dependent on circumstances, is only oc- 
casional ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Leith asks me in effect, whether, 
if the Legislature lays down one law, I 
am to lay down another of a directly 
contrary character in respect to carts and 
horses kept for agricultural purposes 
being used for the conveyance of the 
owners and families to church on Sun- 
days. Now, I have to say, in answer to 
the Question of the hon. Member, that 
I cannot arrogate to myself the prero- 
gative, as it is now the fashion to call it, 
of setting aside the law. Even if I were 
disposed to do so in the case referred to, 
how, I ask, am I, sitting in Downing 
Street, to know whether the weather is 
bad, or the roads out of repair, in dis- 
tant parts of the country? Or how could 
I tell whether the practice of using a 
cart and horse for taking persons to 
church on a Sunday is ‘‘ dependent on 
circumstances’ and ‘“ only occasional ?”’ 
How could such questions be decided 
without a Court of Appeal ? 
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POST OFFICE—POSTMASTERS, 
VENDORS OF STAMPS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACFIE asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether he has con- 
sidered the suggestion that Postmasters 
in general should be made vendors of 
Stamps ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I have considered the Question, 
and I do not think it desirable to adopt 
such a course as that suggested, because 
I believe that it will introduce great com- 
plexity in the transaction of business re- 
lating to stamps; will place the Revenue 
in some danger, and create great addi- 
tional cost to the department. The Go- 


- 
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vernment authorities, in the event of the 
adoption of the course proposed, would 
have to issue a large quantity of stamps 
in certain neighbourhoodswhere the post- 
masters would probably be unable to dis- 
pee of them, and therefore would not 
e able to pay for them. 


WAR OFFICE—TRACTION ENGINES. 
QUESTION. 


In reply to Mr. Macriz, 

Str HENRY STORKS said, the War 
Department were fully impressed with 
the importance of traction engines, and 
there were some at present at work both 
by the Control department, and also 
with the Royal Engineers, and they 
were highly thought of. They should 
use them in the forthcoming mancuvres. 


PAUPER INMATES DISCHARGE AND 
REGULATION BILL—{Lords)—[Bu 70.] 
COMMITTEE. [ Progress 10th July. | 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 5 (Discharge of and detention 
of casual paupers). 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he must protest against the clause, and, 
in doing so, he protested against the 
policy of detention of vagrants which was 
proposed in the clause as likely to encou- 
rage, rather than suppress, vagrancy by 
giving an excuse for begging, and hold- 
ing out an inducement to the charitably 
disposed to give their alms more freely 
than they would do, if they thought that 
every poor man on a journey to his wife 
and family, or in search of work, might 
be detained if in his destitution he took 
advantage of the use of the casual ward. 
There could be no doubt that the prac- 
tice in the Metropolis and other large 
towns was for vagrants to make a regu- 
lar circuit of the casual wards, which 
they made their homes, and so relieved 
themselves at the expense of the rate- 
payers, which it was never intended they 
should do. It was the professional and 
almost criminal vagrants that they should 
endeavour to diminish by checking the 
inducements to vagrancy by indiscrimi- 
nate almsgiving, and making them as 
uncomfortable as possible in these nightly 
refuges. The clause would be difficult 
of operation in the Metropolis, and would 
rather increase than diminish the evils 
complained of. The clause would not be 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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required in country Unions, and he 
trusted that if the clause were retained 
the Guardians would exercise the option 
given to them, and not put it in ope- 
ration. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, the clause 
was sufficiently elastic to meet the views 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
East Gloucestershire. It simply limited 
and defined the right of the pauper to 
claim his discharge from the workhouse ; 
but it left the discretion of the Guar- 
dians in discharging him untouched, so 
that while the criminal vagrant, the more 
numerous class, might be detained, the 
honest wayfarer might be allowed to go 
on his way. The professional vagrants 
who made use of the casual wards were 
a small proportion of the number re- 
turned by the police. On the Ist of 
April, 1868, the number of vagrants 
returned by the police was 36,179; but, 
according to the Poor Law Returns, the 
number of vagrants was returned, on 
the Ist of January, as having been re- 
duced from 4,469 to 3,735. The ques- 
tion of vagrancy was, therefore, clearly a 
larger question than could be dealt with 
in that Bill. What they now had to 
deal with was a class of idle vagrants 
which bordered closely on the margin 
of criminality, and they endeavoured by 
that clause to deter them from making 
a convenience of the casual wards of the 
country, and, at the same time, to enable 
the Guardians to detain and punish those 
who obtained food and shelter under 
false pretences. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he concurred 
in the object of the Bill, but he had 
some doubts if it would carry out the 
intentions of the Government. The class 
of paupers the Bill was intended to deal 
with, as distinguished from well-mean- 
ing persons in temporary distress, ought 
to be placed under the authority of the 
police, and the expense charged on the 
county rate or Consolidated Fund, and 
not on the poor rates. 

Mr. SCLATER- BOOTH said, he 
agreed with the hon. Member who had 
just spoken (Mr. Rylands), that the poor 
rates ought not to be charged with the 
expenses attendant on this class of pau- 
pers, and in dealing with the question 
of local burdens next Session they would 
have to consider whether it was not a 
charge that the country at large ought 
to bear, and not the local taxpayer. He 
also thought that to detain vagrants and 
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keep them shut up was to depart al- 
together from the principle of local poor 
relief. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, the clause 
would act most unjustly to a deserving 
class of poor who went into Kent in the 
hop-picking season in order to earn, if 
possible, a little extra money; and he 
suggested whether the severity of the 
clause might not be mitigated in respect 
to such persons by the adoption of ‘the 
Dorchester ticket system ’”’ for supplying 
bread instead of giving money. It had 
been adopted in some parts of Kent, and 
had been found to work well. 

CotonEL NORTH said, that in his 
part of the country nine out of every ten 
of these travelling paupers were con- 
firmed thieves and blackguards, who 
watched labouring men leave their homes 
and then entered, bullied the men’s wives, 
and insisted on being fed. They usually 
assaulted the Governor of the workhouse, 
would not take their bath, or do any- 
thing which was ordered, and made a 
point of having a row before they left. 
They constantly tore up their clothes, 
and when they went out, as often as not, 
it was for the purpose of getting drunk, 
and next day they insisted on their right 
to come in again. What were you to do 
with such men? They certainly were 
in want of food, but he could not help 
thinking that they deserved to be. He 
strongly objected to the ratepayers being 
called upon to support workhouses if 
they were to be turned into a sort of 
prison for the reception of this disre- 
putable class of persons. He thought 
the expenses of such a proceeding ought 
to be paid by the State. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, the hon. and 
ar Gentleman opposite (Colonel 

orth) ought to be a supporter of the 
clause, for nothing would so much tend 
to keep persons out of the casual wards. 
By a Return in his possession he found 
that out of 645 Unions, 571 had provided 
vagrant wards, of which 427 were re- 
ported on as being sufficient. After 
that outlay had been incurred, he did not 
think it would be wise to render it nuga- 
tory by transferring the vagrant class to 
the police; and in dealing with vagrants 
as a class, it appeared to him that one 
stringent rule could not be made appli- 
cable to them, as if they were all crimi- 
nals. There was no measure which they 
could adopt which would tend more to 


keep professional vagrants away from 
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the casual ward than the power of de- 
tention, which the clause conferred. The 
system of separating the honest from 
the professional vagrant, both in the 
sleeping wards and when at work, had 
been found to act as a great deterrent 
upon the vicious class, who from know- 
ing the system and the peculiarities of 
each Union as well as if they were pub- 
licly advertised in the newspapers, had 
been in the habit of selecting their quar- 
ters; but once let every Union provide 
proper accommodation for the casual poor, 
and one uniform method of diet and treat- 
ment be adopted, and vagrancy as a 
trade would soon fall off. Mr. Wode- 
house reported that in the Battle Union, 
Sussex, upwards of 100 vagrants got 
relief as often as twice and three times 
a-week during the past year, and many 
of them had resorted to that practice for 
a number of years. The clause would 
enable the Guardians to exercise a de- 
terrent against that class of persons, and 
he had every reason to believe the Bill 
would have the effect of greatly reducing 
the number of vagrants. 

Mr. LOCKE said, the Metropolis suf- 
fered more than any other part of the 
country under the burdens imposed by 
the vagrant class, and for that reason he 
must protest against any difference in 
the treatment of the metropolitan and 
country Unions. These vagrants came 
in shoals ; nobody knew anything about 
them, and they wandered from district 
to district continually, and the rate- 
payers of London had to pay for their 
support. Not a few ratepayers were 
themselves poor, and the burden fell all 
the more heavily upon them. Casual 
wards ought to be placed under Govern- 
ment control in some form or other, and 
the expense paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund, and he was glad to hear there 
was some probability of that taking 
place, as the whole country would then 
contribute. He concurred with the hon. 
and learned Member for Rochester (Mr. 
Goldsmid) in thinking that people who 
picked hops and were paid for it ought 
not to be treated as vagrants. 

Mr. MUNTZ thought the character 
of the clause had been mistaken. It 
was one that was merely permissive, and 
would not extend to the deserving poor 
such as those before mentioned. Your 
regular scientific tramp had an unsur- 
mountable objection to work in any 
shape, and the prison records showed 
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that the greatest criminals had been 
originally tramps. But a workman out 
of employment had no such objection to 
the labour test as these casual rascals, 
who spent their lives in going in and 
out of workhouses, and prowling about 
between-times. Hon. Members who 
talked of drawing money from the Con- 
solidated Fund, should first show how 
that fund was to be sustained after an 
enormous demand had been made upon 
its resources. At the same time, he 
trusted that the whole question of the 
Poor Law would be considered, and the 
burden of rates re-adjusted, so that that 
Fund might at least be charged with its 
fair proportion of the expenses incurred 
in relieving pauperism. No one could 
question the common experience of his 
hon. Friends that these casuals had be- 
come an intolerable nuisance throughout 
the country, and the sooner they were 
rigorously dealt with the better for the 
ratepayers. 

Sm MASSEY LOPES said, that if 
magistrates only exercised their existing 
powers vagrancy would very soon be got 
rid of. No county had been worse off 
in that respect than Wiltshire; but the 
exertions of a new Chief Constable had 
got rid of most of the common lodging- 
houses, and with them the vagrants had 
disappeared. It was rather hard that 
after spending £7,000,000 upon work- 
houses, the ratepayers should be called 
upon for additional contributions. The 
cells provided by the police appeared to 
answer all necessary purposes; and it 
was very doubtful whether any improve- 
ment would arise if vagrants came under 
the immediate charge of the Guardians, 
instead of being, as at present, under 
the jurisdiction of magistrates. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS referred 
to an old Statute of Henry VIII., in 
order to show how much more severe 
the law was in former times than at 
present. Amongst other things, every 
vagrant or vagabond persisting in his 
old courses was taken up and sent to the 
place from which he had come, there to 
earn his living. If he still persisted in 
his idleness he was again taken up and 
whipped, besides which he had the 
gristle of his right ear cut off. If after 
that he was again taken up for vagrancy 
he was capitally executed as a felon. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, it was a 
principle of the law of England that 
every destitute wayfarer was entitled to 
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relief; and he was not prepared to 
abandon that principle. The principle 
of the Bill was to relieve those who 
required relief. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he did not think 
that any great result would come from 
that Bill, but he regarded it as being a 
step in the right direction. All their 
legislation and all their practice had 
been to pass the vagrants along anyhow 
to get rid of them. In some cases they 
were passed to gaol; and his experience 
led him to think that vagrants did not 
dislike the gaol and thought it preferable 
to the Union. It was, no doubt, a good 
thing to give the power of stopping 
vagrants ; ected by so doing an op- 
portunity would be given of separating 
the wheat from the chaff, and possibly 
of assisting those who were deserving 
by procuring them employment. 


Clause amended, and agreed to. 


Clause 6 amended, and agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Casual paupers absconding 
&c. to be deemed idle and disorderly 
persons under s. 3; and after first con- 
viction, or destroying clothes, rogues and 
vagabonds, under s. 4 of 5 G. 4. c. 83). 


Mr. STANSFELD proposed, at end 
of Clause 7, to add— 


“ Provided, That in the case of a pauper suffer- 
ing from bodily disease of an infectious or conta- 
gious character absconding or escaping from or 
leaving any workhouse or asylum as aforesaid, the 
justice convicting him of the offence may suspend 
the execution of the warrant of commitment, and 
may order the pauper to be taken back to such 
workhouse or asylum, there to remain until he 
shall be cured or otherwise lawfully discharged 
therefrom, and when he shall be cured the war- 
rant of commitment shall be put in execution by 
order of the said justice or some other justice 
having jurisdiction in the place; any officer of 
such workhouse or asylum, or any coristable, may 
apprehend the pauper who may have so absconded 
or escaped from or left the same, and take him 
before a justice without having previously ob- 
tained a summons or warrant, and upon the order 
of the justice take him back to the workhouse or 
asylum : 

“And provided also, That where any casual 
pauper is taken before a justice charged with any 
offence under this Act the justice may, if he think 
fit, grant a certificate to the person who has pre- 
ferred the charge for the amount of the expenses 
incurred by him in relation thereto, and such 
certificate shall have the same effect, and the 
amount mentioned therein shall be paid and re- 
covered in like manner as in the case of a certifi- 
cate granted by justices in petty sessions under 
section fourteen of the Act of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth years of Victoria, chapter one hundred 
and twenty-six.” 
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Mr. RYLANDS trusted that the ex- 
penses arising from such provisions as 
these would be thrown upon the Con- 
solidated Fund, as otherwise great in- 
justice would be done to certain localities. 

Mr. STANSFELD observed that, in 
his belief, the Bill would result in a de- 
crease instead of an increase of the 
charges with respect to vagrants. 

CotoneL NORTH thought that more 
protection than at present existed should 
be afforded to the relieving officers, 
whose windows frequently suffered at 
the hands of these vagabonds when their 
demands were not acceded to. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 8 agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Guardians to provide proper 
casual wards, and failing to do so not 
to be entitled to repayment from Parlia- 
mentary grants). 

Mr. RYLANDS observed that that 
was a large discretion, and if it were 
given as proposed to the Poor Law 
Board, would afford an additional rea- 
son for placing the cost of casual wards 
on the Consolidated Fund. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
argued in favour of a system for defray- 
ing the expenses of this accommodation 
out of the Imperial funds, instead of 
throwing it upon the local rates. He 
did not believe that the clause, as it now 
stood, ought to be put in practice through- 
out the country, because he was con- 
vinced that the matter could be more 
effectually dealt with if the charge over 
the vagrants was placed in the hands of 
the ‘police, who knew far more about 
them than the Guardians. He hoped, 
at any rate, if they were to pass the 
clause, that the right hon. Gentleman 
would take carefully into his considera- 
tion the whole question of providing 
these vagrant wards, and would not at 
once compel the various Unions to pro- 
vide them as now proposed. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, his belief 
was that the notions of hon. Members 
with regard to the cost of separate wards 
were exaggerated. The whole number 
of vagrants frequenting casual wards was 
not 4,000, and he believed the number 
might be further decreased without much 
increased expenditure. 

Mr. MUNTZ objected to the large 
powers that would be conferred by this 
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clause on the Poor Law Board, and sug- 
gested, by way of Amendment, the omis- 
sion of the words ‘‘ Poor Law Board,” 
so as to leave the action of the Boards 
of Guardians in the matter more unfet- 
tered. The clause, as thus amended, 
would be to the effect that the Guar- 
dians of every Union should provide 
such casual wards and such fittings and 
furniture as in their judgment should 
be necessary, regard being had to the 
number of casual paupers likely to re- 
quire relief therein. 

CotonEL BARTTELOT expressed the 
hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
would accept the Amendment, as he con- 
sidered that the powers conferred on the 
Poor Law Board by the clause, as it now 
stood, were excessive. He objected to 
the Poor Law Board assuming to itself 
the power of spending as much of the 
ratepayer’s money for this purpose as 
they pleased. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that he cer- 
tainly could not accept the Amendment, 
though he as certainly did not desire to 
exercise any extraordinary powers, for 
the power vested by the clause in the 
Poor Law Board was precisely the same 
as the Department possessed in regard 
to all workhouses, as distinguished from 
casual wards; but it was very important 
that they should arrive at some system 
of uniformity in dealing with the vagrant 
class, and to establish the power in some 
central authority to draw up general 
regulations for the guidance of the Guar- 
dians. The policy of the Bill with re- 
spect to vagrants could not be carried out 
without uniformity of treatment, and he 
contended that the Poor Law Board 
ought to be allowed to exercise a discre- 
tion in the matter. 

Mr. RYLANDS thought the explana- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman was 
by no means satisfactory. He thought 
that the Amendment would not diminish 
the stringency of the clause. The great 
object was to provide separate cells for 
casuals, as under present arrangements 
a night in a casual; ward was looked 
upon by vagrants as a most enjoyable 
proceeding. Separate cells would, how- 
ever be a great expense, and he must 
repeat that that expense should, in his 
opinion, fall on the Consolidated Fund, 
not on the local rates. 

Sm MASSEY LOPES expressed his 
surprise that the Amendment should be 
objected to, and hoped the hon. Member 
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for Birmingham would press it to a divi- 
sion. It was a wrong principle to con- 
vert their workhouses into prisons, and, 
in his opinion, vagrants as distinguished 
from casual paupers ought to be dealt 
with, not by the Guardians, but the 
magistrates. 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, that the 
Amendment could not be put, and that 
the question before the Committee was, 
That the clause stand part of the Bill. 

Coronet BARTTELOT said, if that 
was the case, he should vote against the 
clause altogether. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, that he had moved 
the Amendment. He should divide 
against the clause. 

Mr. RYLANDS confirmed the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham, that he had moved the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that if the clause 
were taken away, the utility of the Bill 
would be destroyed. 

Mr. STANSFELD suggested that the 
hon. Member for Birmingham might 
move his Amendment on the Report. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he could not agree 
to the adoption of the course proposed. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 39; 
Noes 25: Majority 14. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered Zo-morrow. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 
(Mr. Baxter, Mr. William Henry, Gladstone.) 
[BILL 238.] THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

Mr. M‘LAREN, in moving that the 
Bill be re-committed with the view of 
inserting the following clause :— 

“ Tt shall not be necessary to take out a licence 
for any cart or horse used for the conveyance o 
any goods or burden in the case of trade or hus- 
bandry, although such cart or horse shall be used 
on Sunday for carrying the owner thereof or his 
family to or from any place of worship,” 
said, he did not intend to occupy the 
time of the House with any remarks on 
the subject of the exemption, but he 
wished to point out that on the previous 
night, with all the power of the Govern- 
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ment against it, the clause was lost only 
by a majority of 1 ina House of 83 Mem- 
bers, and he believed that if Ministers 
had acted as they did in the case of the 
Ballot Bill when the question of election 
expenses was discussed, and said—‘‘ Let 
hon. Gentlemen vote as they think right,” 
his proposal would have been carried 
by a very large majority. [Mr. Kiy- 
NAIRD: Hear, hear!] He mentioned 
that fact as a justification for his bring- 
ing the matter again under the con- 
sideration of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
he now begged to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether it was wise to carry 
what was substantially a new tax against 
the general feeling of the Scotch people; 
and, lastly, whether it was worth his 
while to make the present Government 
the most unpopular which Scotland had 
seen for the last 40 years, by putting, 
as it would be, that tax into operation. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the words ‘‘ Bill be” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words 
‘“‘ye-committed in respect of a new 
Clause,”” — (Mr. M'Laren,) — instead 
thereof. 


Mr. H. R. BRAND said, he thought 
it would be a great hardship if an ex- 
emption did not exist in a case where a 
farmer had a weakly or invalid member 
of his family who could not go to church 
except by a conveyance. He must take 
that opportunity of observing that his 
vote yesterday in favour of the Motion 
was a sentimental one; but in point of 
principle he thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was right. Whilst the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was just he ought to be generous, 
and to avoid bringing his Government 
into discredit with the agricultural 
classes, he (Mr. H. R. Brand) would 
suggest to the right hon. Gentleman 
that the best way to get rid of the diffi- 
culty would be to abolish the tax alto- 
gether as soon as possible. He trusted 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren) would not divide on the pre- 
sent occasion, but would be satisfied 
with the decision of the previous night. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, he ear- 
nestly supported the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren), 
for not only in Scotland, but in England, 
that tax was felt as a great hardship. 
He invariably found that when anyone 
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desired to promote anything savouring 
of a feeling of benevolence or common 
justice a cry was raised that it was illo- 
gical and against the doctrines of poli- 
tical economy. He felt the justice of 
this clause very strongly, and he should 
consider it was a great hardship if the 
exemption was not given. It was very 
hard that a horse used by a farmer in 
an agricultural employment should not 
also be used in taking an invalid mem- 
ber of the family to church on Sundays. 

Mr. G. B. GREGORY trusted that 
the clause would be pressed. He had 
come down to the House on purpose to 
support the Amendment. 

Mr. KINNAIRD felt himself called 
upon to make an appeal to the Prime 
Minister, and to ask him if he had not 
had sufficient testimony as to the feeling 
of injustice created by the refusal of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to consent 
to the exemption which was asked for. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
said that this was merely a Scotch com- 
plaint. [The Cuancetxor of the Excue- 
quER: I did not say so.}] He would re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman that the 
united feeling of England, Scotland, and 
Wales was against the tax. It was a 
practical grievance, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman did not concede what 
they asked for, they would remember 
it, and take other steps for remedying 
the grievance. 

Mr. PARKER hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer now perceived that the grievance was 
not exclusively Scotch, and that he would 
not give again an answer such as he 
had given to the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Sussex (Mr. Dodson) 
—namely, that it was easy to know from 
his speech what constituency he repre- 
sented. If hon. Members were sent to 
that House for anything, it was to re- 
present the nature of the grievances un- 
der which their constituencies laboured. 
They might regard themselves in some 
sense as advocates in such a case and the 
House as the judge. He believed they 
had a good case, and he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would give a reply with 
respect to two points. First, could he 
deny that this was a new tax, and the 
abolition of an old exemption? and, 
secondly, would he affirm that it was 
the intention of Parliament, when the 
Bill passed, to take away the exemption ? 
The case of those who supported the 
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clause was, that this exemption with re- 
gard to horses employed on the seventh 
day, on a different duty from that in 
which they had been engaged during 
the other six, was an old exemption, and 
ought not to have been taken away 
without express permission of Parlia- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman was 
familiar with the political philosophers 
of antiquity, and would remember the 
advice not to be always changing laws, 
because the force of a law depended very 
much on its antiquity and custom. This 
was especially true of taxation, and 
where they had old taxes adjusted to the 
shoulders of the people it was a great 
mistake wantonly to alter them for new 
ones. The same philosopher told how a 
fox, covered with leeches, declined to 
have them removed on the ground that 
fresh ones would take their place, and 
he preferred the old ones; and it was 
pretty much the same with taxes. He 
trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
would distinctly answer the two ques- 
tions which he had put to him. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that the hon. 
Member for Perth (Mr. Kinnaird) talked 
about the practical nature of the claim. 
He thought its practical character was 
exemplified by a Question on the Paper 
that morning, asking if the right hon. 
Gentleman would grant the exemption 
on wet days. Well, but some hon. Gen- 
tlemen might ask for the exemption for 
a hot day, and others again would re- 
quest it for a cold day. In fact, the 
nature of the claim would depend upon 
the temperament of the hon. Gentleman 
who asked the Question. He agreed 
that that was purely a sentimental griev- 
ance, and he hoped the exemption would 
not be granted. 

Sm MASSEY LOPES said, he was 
averse to all exemptions as a rule, but 
the Board of Inland Revenue in this 
case told the farmer that he might go to 
tea meetings, or have a day in the coun- 
try in his cart without being taxed, but 
that if he went to church in it he must 
pay the tax. This was a new tax which 
was felt as much by the trading body as 
by the agriculturists. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXOHE- 
QUER said, he did not rely upon any 
distinction between ‘‘used” and ‘‘kept”’ 
in this matter, and the same construction 
was adopted, no matter which word was 

laced inthe Act. A question was raised 
y that Motion which was much more 
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important than the one agitated on the 
previous night, and that was whether, 
after a thing had been twice debated 
and twice decided in that House, espe- 
cially at that period of the Session, when 
time was very valuable, the Order for 
the Third Reading of a Bill should be 
stopped in order to try over again pre- 
cisely the same issue as they had already 
determined. The Orders of the House 
were framed with extreme care, so as to 
give every legitimate opportunity for 
discussion, that nothing might be carried 
by surprise or mistake, and it was pro- 
bably right that those rules should exist ; 
but if they were used, not for the pur- 
pose for which they were framed, but 
merely to raise over and over again the 
same question, they would become almost 
an intolerable impediment to business. 
If he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
had been beaten on the last occasion 
when this question was brought forward 
it would not have occurred to him to 
have raised the question again now, even 
if he had been sure of a majority, and 
unless hon. Members would consent to 
exercise some degree of forbearance to- 
wards each other, and not to insist on 
every small occasion on their extreme 
rights, they might carry some particular 
points, not of much importance, which 
they sought to advance; but they would 
inflict grievous injury on the proceedings 
of the House, and also on the respect 
entertained for the House by the coun- 
try. Therefore he hoped, if for no other 
reason, that the House would not agree 
to the clause, which nobody would say 
was of the importance or urgency to 
justify its introduction a third time. He 
would not go into the question again, 
but he wished to explain what he took 
the liberty of explaining on the previous 
night, when the hon. Member for East 
Sussex (Mr. Dodson) accused him of 
saying what he probably did say— 
namely, that the policy of the present 
Government was to support this exemp- 
tion. That was a Japsus lingue. What 
he meant to say was, that the policy of 
Parliament was to grant this exemption. 
If the Government had a policy in the 
matter, it would not be in reve of the 
exemption, and he never intended to say 
otherwise. If this clause were granted 
it would have the effect pointed out by 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. An- 
derson) last night—it would enable per- 
sons to do what they liked with their 
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horses and vehicles on Sunday. It 
would be utterly impossible for the In- 
land Revenue to prove that a man driving 
with his horse and cart was not going to 
church. The man was seen on the road 
with his horse and cart, and he having a 
lawful reason for going out, the Inland 
Revenue could not lay hold of him. The 
exemption, if granted, would not rest at 
the point indicated. It was quite clear 
from the speech of the hon. Member for 
East Sussex that they must go a great 
deal further, and look to the “vocation 
of the horse,” and if it was pretty often 
usen in agriculture or trade they must 
allow it to be employed at other times 
inany other way. There were £450,000 
a-year at stake on the horse duty, and, 
without being pedantic, he should be 
sorry to do nt st that would prevent 
the collection of that revenue. It might 
become desirable at some future time to 
re-consider that tax altogether, but he 
could not do so now, and he hoped the 
House would refrain from interfering 
with the possibility of collecting it. He 
thought the Government acted justly 
with regard to this tax, because they 
laid down the terms of the exemption, 
and if those terms were complied with, 
they granted the exemption. He did 
not think it would be expedient to allow 
sentiment to come into the matter; and 
he must also say that the hon. Member 
for East Sussex misrepresented him when 
he said that he was influenced by his 
love of symmetry and uniformity. He 
would never be dissuaded from doing 
anything that was, upon the whole, for 
the good of the country by a mere ab- 
stract love of symmetry and uniformity ; 
but when the burden was cast on some 
people, and others were exempted with- 
out complying with the conditions of ex- 
emption, there was more involved than a 
mere question of symmetry, because they 
were making one man pay for another. 
If two men dined together at a tavern 
and one paid for himself and left the 
other to pay his own share, what would 
be thought if the latter said to the for- 
mer, ‘‘ What a stickler you are for sym- 
metry, why don’t you pay for us both?” 
Mr. MILLER said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer complained that this question 
had been brought before the House again, 
but he seemed to forget that the other 
night, when the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Penrhyn (Mr. Eastwick) on the 
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subject of foreign decorations was fully 
discussed, and the Government defeated, 
they raised the question in a few minutes 
afterwards, and had the vote reversed. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the act was 
not his. He was called upon to vote by 
the forms of the House. 

Mr. DODSON thought the hon. Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) could 
hardly be blamed for raising that ques- 
tion again, as the proposal had, in the 
first instance, been defeated by a very 
few votes indeed, and last night by a 
majority of only 1. As that was ad- 
mittedly not a matter of abstract sym- 
metry, nor one of any great urgency or 
importance, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
gracefully yield upon it. He did not 
deny that successive exemptions might 
ultimately render a tax altogether unten- 
able; but then if the right hor. Gentle- 
man, instead of drawing a rigid hard-and- 
fast line, had only continued to work the 
law in the same manner and with the 
same elasticity as it was applied when he 
entered upon office, and had kept the tax 
as it was, all that discomfort and incon- 
venience to the public would have been 
avoided, and the present demand for ex- 
emption would not have been made. He 
should again vote with the hon. Member 
for Edinburgh. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he was surprised 
at the obstinacy of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on this point, especially as the right 
hon. Gentleman had admitted on the 
previous evening that the exemption 
would apply to a man taking his neigh- 
bour’s family to church, but not to a 
man taking his own family to church. 


Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 45; Noes 
29: Majority 16. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read the third time, and passed. 


GLEBE LOAN (IRELAND) ACT (1870) BILL. 
(The Marquess of Hartington, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, Mr. Baxter.) 

[BILL 225.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Mr. LEA pointed out that the majo- 
rity in favour of the second reading con- 
sisted of 23 official votes. He regretted 
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that anything should have been said 
about religious differences, for he op- 
posed the measure on the broad ground 
that no public money should be ad- 
vanced for any religious purposes what- 
ever. He complained that contradictory 
explanations of its objects had been 
given by the Government. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESOUE 
said, that was merely an extension of 
the Act of last year, and embodied no 
new principle whatever. The hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Miall) . on 
examining the Bill, expressed himself 
satisfied that there was nothing in it 
inconsistent with his (Mr. Fortescue’s) 
assurances last year. The Bill would 
merely remove certain anomalies, and 
provide a more convenient mode of car- 
rying out the Act of last year. For 
instance, at present they might lend 
money to build a glebe, but not to buy 
one already built. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE admitted that 
the Bill was no advance in principle 
upon the measure of last year, but it 
was an extension of its operation, and in 
his view the operation of a law was as 
important as the principle on which it 
was founded. The Bill was founded on 
the system of liberal ignorance and 
wilful blindness, and was in opposition 
to the course taken by every other Euro- 
pean nation. 

Mr. M‘LAREN objected to the prin- 
ciple of laying taxes on the people and 
lending the produce of them to any Reli- 
gious Body whatever. One step in that 
direction led to another, and he depre- 
cated that kind of legislation altogether. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING com- 
plained of the course taken by hon. 
Members for Scotland, who had re- 
mained in town for the express purpose 
of opposing all measures for the advan- 
tage of Ireland, although Scotland got 
more from the Imperial Exchequer in 
seven years than Ireland did in twenty. 
It had been stated that money was ad- 
vanced and not repaid; but that was 
utterly untrue, for every shilling ad- 
vanced had been repaid, and paid with 
interest. The Bill was an extension of 
an Act in operation for 40 years, the 
1 & 2 Will. IV., under which a farmer or 
any other person might borrow money, 
with the exception of clergymen, and 
when power was given to the Presbyte- 
rian minister, the Protestant clergyman, 
and the Roman Catholic priest to borrow. 
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money, to be repaid-in 35 instalments, 
objections were raised by Scotch Mem- 
bers and by the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Newdegate). 

Mr. ANDERSON explained that the 
ground of his opposition was that the 
Bill proposed to apply the money of the 
taxpayers for ecclesiastical purposes, and 
that would influence him if a similar 
Bill was brought in respecting Scotland. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS explained 
that he had voted against the Bill of last 
year, but supported this because it was 
clear that it was supplemental to their 
previous legislation. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Additional purposes for 
which loans may be granted). 

Mr. LEA moved the omission of the 
clause, on the ground that it involved 
the new and objectionable principle that 
money might be advanced to pay off 
mortgages which existed before 1870, 
and thus scattered broadcast, as it were, 
money which had been collected for a 
different purpose among all the religious 
denominations in Ireland. If his pro- 
posal was accepted and the clause nega- 
tived, it would remove all the objections 
entertained to the measure. 

Mr. M‘LAREN, in seconding the 
Amendment, reminded the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Downing) that Scotch 
Members had voted with Irish Members 
in the divisions on the Irish Church and 
Trish Land Bills, and declared that he 
had never voted against the interests of 
Ireland. The charge of remaining to 
oppose the Bill could not apply to him- 
self, because during the six years he 
had had a seat in that House he had 
always entered and left it with the 
Speaker, and had only been absent for 
a few days during the whole of that 
period. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowse) hoped the 
Amendment would not be pressed, be- 
cause the clause contained the principle 
of the Bill, and if it was omitted, the 
Bill would remain a stringent measure 
dealing with the loans of last Session 
without conferring any advantages what- 
ever. To strike it out would be worse 
than leaving out the part of Hamlet; it 
would be leaving out Hamlet, Ophelia, 
and all the other characters of the play. 


Mr, M‘ Carthy Downing 


Prevention of 


{COMMONS} 
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He acquitted the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. M‘Laren) of staying in town 
for the purpose of opposing the Bill, but 
must west to the fact that out of 103 
Irish Members, including many distin- 
guished patriots, only three were pre- 
sent on that occasion to support an Irish 
Bill of some importance. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, alluding to a 
reference made by the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Downing) to the course he 
had pursued with regard to the Maynooth 
Bill, asserted that in wishing to amend 
the Bill, he (Mr. Newdegate) had acted 
consistently, and that he desired the 
welfare of Ireland as sincerely as any 
Irish Member. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
read the third time, and passed. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME BILL—{Butt 272.] 
[Lords.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Mr. HENLEY said, it was unfortu- 
nate that the measure had been brought 
forward at such a period of the Session 
that it could not be fully discussed. The 
Bill increased the powers of the police 
to an enormous extent, and proposed, in 
reference to the mode of proving crime, 
a very queer addition to our present 
laws. By the system now in operation 
it was sought to bring thieves and the 
police in close acquaintance, under the 
belief that the police would thereby 
gain some advantage. He believed, 
however, that more crime would be de- 
tected if the police knew nothing of the 
old thieves, who were quite competent 
to throw dust in the eyes of the police, 
and would, by cunningly avoiding cause 
of complaint, create the impression that 
they were excellent people. In that 
way suspicion would be allayed and 
crime would not be detected. It could 
not be proved that by giving such ex- 
traordinary powers to the police any 
material alteration had been made in 
the number of offences committed by 
persons for the first time or afterwards. 
The system had also a sad effect in clos- 
ing the door almost completely in the 
face of those who, having once committed 
an offence, desired to return to an honest 
course of life, But he wished especially 
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to call attention to the Amendment to 
be proposed by the Government, with 
the intention of removing the pecuniary 
burden connected with the arrangements 
of the Bill from the national Exchequer 
to the local rates. He did not consider 
that to be a just proposal. He did not 
think that a Bill of that sort should be 
brought forward at a time when things 
were being so jumbled together. The 
expense involved in this legislation was 
no small matter, and it was only fair 
that the national Exchequer should bear 
its share of the expenditure. He also 
complained of the introduction of a new 
and dangerous principle in the Bill, by 
which a man might be convicted of an 
offence which was not included in the 
indictment for which he wastried. The 
Bill said that a man might be convicted 
‘under the circumstances of the case.” 
He wished to know what facts might 
be comprised under such a phrase. He 
thought it was hardly fair for the Go- 
vernment to bring forward a Bill con- 
taining these important provisions at a 
time when it was absolutely impossible 
they could receive the attention and dis- 
cussion which they ought. It was ab- 
surd to say it could be amended in Com- 
mittee, for it was quite idle for anyone 
to propose anything without the assent 
of the Government, because, in the pre- 
sent state of the House, the power of 
passing Bills was in their hands. 

Mr. STRAIGHT said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Recorder of London 
had some Amendments on the Paper, 
which he had requested him (Mr. 
Straight) to move. He also Wished to 
say a few words upon the Bill on his 
own behalf. The measure was practi- 
cally a reproduction of the Habitual 
Criminals Act of last year; but the lan- 
guage had been rendered much more 
plain and intelligible. With respect to 
Clause 20, it was merely a reproduction 
of a clause in the Habitual Criminals 
Act, where the prosecution were entitled 
to put in the fact of a previous conviction. 
He hoped that the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. Locke), 
relating to the harbouring of thieves in 
publichouses, would be accepted by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General. This seemed a much 
better Bill than that of last year, and 
he thought it would work effectively. 

Mr. LOCKE considered that it should 
be in the discretion of the magistrate 
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to determine whether a publican should 
lose his licence for the offence of har- 
bouring thieves, and that in those cases 
there should be an appeal similar to 
that provided by the 9 Geo. IV. c. 61. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 

Clause 3 (Penalty on holders of 
licences getting their livelihood by dis- 
honest means). 

Mr. HENLEY recalled the attention 


of the Government to the objection which — 


he had made to those clauses a few 
moments before. 

Mr: WINTERBOTHAM said, it was 
from no want of respect to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley) that he had not at once 
met the objection; but he thought it 
would be more convenient to consider 
the Bill clause by clause. With respect 
to the particular objection, facts and 
circumstances meant the same thing. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 4 and 5 agreed to. 
Clause 6 struck out. 


Clauses 7 and 8 amended, and agreed 
to. 

Clause 9 (Person twice convicted may 
be subjected to police supervision). 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he could not allow 
these clauses to pass without expressing 
his deep regret that in the present state 
of society it should be necessary to have 
such a restrictive Bill. Every year 
there was some new Act for the preven- 
tion of crime, and every year crime con- 
tinued to increase. How could anyone 
wonder at it? The old system of trans- 
portation, which worked so well, had 
been abolished, and men were now dis- 
charged from prison, and left to wander 
about the country without any means 
of finding a livelihood. If anyone 
deeply imbued with religious motives 
wished to receive such an one into his 
service he was not allowed to take him, 
for his very domestics would revolt 
against him. Formerly, when a crimi- 
nal was sent to a colony, he had a chance 
of doing well, but now, for some reason 
which he could not understand, the 
ticket-of-leave system had been intro- 
duced, and was turning out upon society 
a parcel of ruffians who could not do 
well. He hoped Government would 
consider the matter, and bring before 
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the House some measure which would 
give these people a chance of earning a 
living. He did not mean to conclude 
with any Motion, but he could not help 
making these remarks. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Penalty for harbouring 
thieves, &c.) 

Mr. LOCKE moved, to add to the 
clause the following words :— 

“Provided that any person convicted under 
this section shall have a right to appeal against 
such conviction in the same manner in all respects 

#8 if the said conviction had been for an offence 
committed against the provisions of the Act of 
the ninth George the Fourth, chapter sixty-one.” 


Words added. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 17th August, 1871. 


MINUTES.}—Pustic Bitts—Second Reading— 
Customs and Inland Revenue * (324); Vacci- 
nation Act (1867) Amendment * (322); Mili- 
tary Manoeuvres (321); Glebe Loan (Ireland) 
Act (1870) Amendment * (325); Chain Cables 
and Anchors * (326). 

Select Committee — Report — Metropolis Water * 
311). 

Chadds iter Bill Courts (Ireland) * 
(319); Expiring Laws Continuance * (320). 

Third Reading—Epping Forest (309); Ele- 
mentary Education Act (1870) Amendment * 
(815); Local Government (Ireland) * (316); 
‘Turnpike Acts Continuance, d&c. * (317) ; Mer- 
chant Shipping Acts Amendment * (310), and 
passed. 

Royal Assent—Army Regulation [34 & 35 Vict. 
c. 86]; Sunday Observance Prosecutions [34 & 
35 Vict. c. 87]; Intoxicating Liquors Licenses 
Suspension [34 & 35 Vict. c. 88]. 


EPPING FOREST BILL—(No. 309.) 
(The Duke of Saint Albans.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order of the Day for the Third Read- 


ing, read. 
Toe Eart or ROSSLYN asked whe- 


ther the appointment of Commissioners 
under this Bill would affect the proceed- 
ings of the Court of Verderers ? 


Mr. Munts 


{LORDS} 
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Taz LORD OHANCELLOR said, 
that application was made to him some 
months since by a certain number of 
freeholders in the county of Essex, in 
the usual form, for a writ for the elec- 
tion of persons to fill up vacancies in the 
Court of Verderers. The writ was issued 
as a matter of right. It was not in the 
power of the Government to take any 
proceedings to stop the action of the 
Court, nor was it possible for them to 
introduce a clause to that effect into this 
Bill, because the rights to be affected by 
the existence or non-existence of the 
Court of Verderers were in the nature 
of private rights which could not be 
properly interfered with except by Bills 
of which notices usual in such cases had 
been given. Inasmuch, however, as the 
Commissioners under this Bill would 
have powers largely exceeding those 
vested in the Court of Verderers, he 
trusted that those who were interested 
in the Forest would see that it was rea- 
sonable that there should not be two 
authorities taking proceedings upon the 
same subject during the same period of 
time. It would probably, therefore, be 
thought reasonable that whilst the in- 
quiry was going on by the Commis- 
sioners the action of the Verderers should 
be suspended. 


Bill read 3*, with the Amendments, 
and passed, and sent to the Commons. 


MILITARY MANGUVRES BILL—(No. 821.) 
(The Lord Northbrook.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorp NORTHBROOK, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, that it had three objects. The 
first was to enable troops to pass over 
lands in certain portions of the country, 
to be determined by a consultative com- 
mission composed of the Lords Lieutenant 
and Members of Parliament for those di- 
visions of the counties of Hants, Berks, 
and Surrey which were affected. The 
second was to protect the owners and 
occupiersof land from unnecessary injury, 
and to give compensation to those who 
might sustain unavoidable injury. The 
troops were debarred from entering 
dwelling-houses, farm-yards, orchards, 
gardens, parks, &c. All claims to com- 
pensation would be considered by 4 
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“compensation officer,” and, if possible, 
settled as they arose; while in case of 
dispute the amount would bé deter- 
mined by arbitration. The third object 
was to prevent injury from the possible, 
and, indeed, probable assemblage of 
large numbers of persons to witness the 
mancuvres. The law of trespass was 
consequently much strengthened ; sum- 
mary power was given to the police to 
remove trespassers, and the Secretary of 
State was empowered to appoint one or 
more magistrates, with summary juris- 
diction within the area; as also to ap- 
point special constables for the purpose of 
carrying the Act into effect. The pro- 
visions as to lands would last till the 1st 
of October, and those as to compensation 
till the 1st of June next. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House 7o-morrow ; and Stand- 
ing Orders Nos. 37. and 38. to be con- 
sidered in order to their being dispensed 
with. 


{AuGcusT 


WATER SUPPLY (METROPOLIS)—THE 
TRUCK SYSTEM. 
QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Kart or SHAFTESBURY hoped 
to receive from the Government a satis- 
factory reply to two Questions which he 
was about to put. The first related to 
the water supply of the Metropolis. In 
respect to this question the reasons were 
very urgent why Government should 
come forward to devise some means of 
rescue from the irresponsible power 
under which the Metropolis was supplied 
at present. Everyone—at least, everyone 
who had ever sat in Parliament—must 
be aware of the great power of the me- 
tropolitan water companies, and of the 
necessity of relieving the inhabitants 
from the inconveniences which resulted 
fromit. It would be remembered that a 
few years ago, when Lord Derby’s Ad- 
ministration came into power, a Com- 
mission was appointed to inquire into 
the sources of supply and administration 
of the companies, and they made an ad- 
mirable and exhaustive Report; but no 
action had yet been taken upon it. And 
it was the more necessary that some- 
thing should be done, because not only 
was there need for a much larger supply 
of water, but there were sources of cor- 
ruption and mischief in the supply 
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which we had, and therefore it had be- 
come necessary to take great care, lest the 
evil should extend over the whole popu- 
lation. He believed he might safely 
say that there was scarcely a pint of 
water in London which was not distinctly 
unhealthy, and that a great deal was 
postrely unsafe. The water supplied 

y the companies was by no means so 
vigilantly watched as it ought to be, and 
as to the wells, there was scarcelya single 
well in all London from which might 
be drawn with safety water conducive 
tohealth. It had been discovered by re- 
cent operations that the favourite pumps 
—the pump in Old Broad Street and that 
in the Temple, which he was told had 
been resorted to by everybody for the 
clearness, coolness, and excellence of the 
water—were now shut up, the wells hav- 
ing been found to contain deleterious 
matter. All sanitary authorities held 
that more mischief to the human consti- 
tution accrued from bad water than from 
bad food, clothing, or lodging. It was 
necessary, therefore, as the population 
increased, to direct attention to this im- 
portant ingredient of health and happi- 
ness. There was scarcely a great town 
in the kingdom which was not better pro- 
vided with water than London. Glas- 
gow, Greenock, Manchester, and Shef- 
field were all provided with ample re- 
servoirs, containing abundance of water 
of the highest quality, there being no 
stint in its use by the people, and no 
possibility, so pure were the sources, of 
any deleterious particles getting into it. 
He hoped to hear, therefore, that it was 
the intention of the Government to enter 
upon the question at the earliest period, 
and not to leave us for another year in 
a state of panicat the approach of cholera, 
and at the water supply of 4,000,000 of 
people being most questionable in many 
cases and deadly in others. He also 
hoped to hear that they would deal with 
the truck system, which affected, he be- 
lieved, nearly 500,000 persons. When 
sitting in the House of Commons he was 
Chairman of a Committee which went 
deeply into the subject, and saw what 
an abomination the system was, finan- 
cially, physically, and morally. He be- 
lieved a Bill could not be brought in 
which would give greater contentment 
than one regulating this system, and 
making it imperative that wages should 
be paid in the coin of the Realm. From 
all he had seen and read of the system, 
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he was convinced that nothing tended 
more to make property and capital odious 
than this did. The noble Earl then 
asked Her Majesty’s Ministers, Whether 
it is their intention next Session to bring 
in measures for the Water Supply and 
for the abolition and regulation of the 
Truck System ? 

Viscount HALIFAX, in reply, agreed 
with his noble Friend as to the impor- 
tance of a supply of pure water to the 
Metropolis. A Bill on the subject was 
introduced this Session into the House 
of Commons and referred to a Select 
Committee, which reported a Bill at pre- 
sent before your Lordships. It was not 
in all respects a satisfactory one, and 
would not in all points effect the 
important objects referred to by the 
noble Earl; but he hoped it would pass 
this Session, as it would at least insure 
a continuous supply of water. It would 
certainly be very desirable in the course 
of next Session to introduce a Bill, giv- 
ing far greater powers for insuring a 
constant and abundant supply of pure 
water to the Metropolis. As to the truck 
system, the noble Earl was aware that 
it was already quite illegal. A Com- 
mission had recommended much more 
stringent provisions, and a Bill had been 
prepared at the Home Office to give 
effect to their considerations; but, as 
had been the case with many other mea- 
sures, the time occupied by the House 
of Commons .in discussion had pre- 
vented its being proceeded with. It 
was intended, however, to introduce it 
into Parliament early next Session. 

Tue Kart or SHAFTESBURY re- 
marked that the Metropolis Water Bill 
hig better than nothing, and that was 


Army 


Lorp TRURO said, that the quality 
of the water was of even greater impor- 
tance than the quantity. 

Viscount HALIFAX said, the Bill 
now pending applied both to the con- 
stant supply and to the purity of the 
water. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, ’till To-morrow, a 
quarter before Five o’clock, 


The Earl of Shaftesbury 


{COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 17th August, 1871. 


MINUTES.]— Pusttc Butts — Ordered — First 
Reading—Reductions ex Capite Lecti Aboli- 
tion Suspension [292]. 

Committee—Report—Consolidated Fund (Appro- 


priation) *. 

Committee—Report— Third Reading — Charitable 
Donations and Bequests (Ireland) * [277], and 
passed, 

Considered as amended—Prevention of Crime * 


(272). 

Considered as amended— Third Reading—Pauper 
Inmates Discharge and Regulation * [70]; Sta- 
tute Law Revision * [263], and passed. 


The House met at Three of the clock. 


POST OFFICE—POSTAGE CARDS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. STAPLETON (for Mr. Dicxm- 
son) asked the Postmaster General, Whe- 
ther there is any, and, if any, what ob- 
jection to allow ordinary Cards of proper 
dimensions and weight to be fixed by 
Regulation, with an adhesive one-half- 
penny stamp ; and, whether he will alter 
the existing Regulations accordingly ? 

Mr. MONSELL replied, that after 
consultation with the Inland Revenue he 
found it would be impossible to carry 
out the suggestion embodied in the Ques- 
tion. He admitted, however, that he 
sympathized with the object which the 
hon. Gentleman had in view, and should 
be glad if some scheme could be devised 
for carrying it into effect. 


ARMY PAYMASTERS.—QUESTION. 


Mason ARBUTHNOT asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is true that several Army Paymasters 
hold Captains’ or Lieutenants’ commis- 
sions, while others have either been ap- 
pointed direct from civil life, or, — 
been combatant officers, have realize 
both regulation and over-regulation 
prices of those commissions; and, whe- 
ther, with a view to placing all Army 
Paymasters on a footing of equality in 
this respect, the claims of those holding 
combatant commissions will be submitted 
to the Royal Commissioners to be ap- 
pointed under the provisions of the Army 
Regulation Bill; and, whether, in the 
event.of its being deemed expedient to 
form a Committee to inquire into the 
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changes which may be necessary in the 
organization of the Royal Artillery, he 
will undertake that such Committee 
shall be of a more representative cha- 
racter than would be obtained by the 
appointment of War Office and Horse 
Guards officials only, and that it shall 
comprise at least one Lieutenant Colonel 
and one Captain ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the object of 
the compensation provided in the Army 
Regulation Bill is to hold every officer 
harmless against the effect which the 
abolition of purchase would otherwise 
have produced, Each officer who now 
holds a Paymaster’s commission will 
continue to hold it on the terms on which 
he received it, and will not be placed in 
any different position by the passing of 
the Army Regulation Bill. I said no- 
thing of an intention of appointing a 
Committee, much less a representative 
Committee. I said I had requested the 
Adjutant General of the Army, with the 
Director of Artillery and the Deputy 
Adjutant General of Artillery, to be pre- 
pared to go into the subject. 


RELIGIOUS EQUALITY AND CHURCH 
ESTABLISHMENTS,— QUESTION, 


Mr. CHARLEY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he adopts the 
statement made, with apparent autho- 
rity and without any limit as to locality, 
by Earl Granville, in his Despatch of the 
llth June 1870, to Governor Rawson 
(paper 269, Session 1871, p. 42), that 
“the principle of religious equality is 
inconsistent with and opposed to the 
principle of establishment ;” and, if so, 
which of these two inconsistent prin- 
ciples does he intend to carry out ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I have not 
had an opportunity of communicating 
with my noble Friend on the subject of 
this Question. Notice of the Question 
was, I think, only given yesterday, and 
my noble Friend is at this moment on 
his way to Balmoral. I think, however, 
I can give a sufficient answer without 
any reference to my noble Friend. The 
phrase “‘ religious equality’ admits of 
different interpretations. You may say 
that religious equality prevails condi- 
tionally or unconditionally. In a country 
where there is an Established Church it 
cannot be said that absolute and abstract 
religious equality prevails. Notwith- 
standing that, it can and may be said 
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that a substantial and practical religious 
equality, at any rate, to a very great 
extent prevails. Now, I see plainly 
that when my noble Friend wrote this 
Despatch he spoke of the principle of 
religious equality as applicable to the 
colonies, where really the principle of 
an Establishment has never had any- 
thing but a very partial and shadowy 
existence. Moreover, he had before him 
the great example set by the party to 
which the hon. and learned Member 
belongs in the case of the Island of 
Jamaica. In that case the principle of 
religious equality had been laid down in 
the most stringent manner in which it is 
capable of application. That became, I 
may say, the model case to which the 
policy of other colonies, and especially 
of the West Indian colonies, was to con- 
form, and, therefore, adverting to the 
mode in which it was understood that 
the principle of religious equality had 
been applied to Jamaica, my noble 
Friend said that ‘‘ the principle of reli- 
gious equality is inconsistent with and 
opposed to the principle of establish- 
ment.” That has nothing whatever to 
do with the principle of religious 
equality as it subsists and is understood 
at home. If, therefore, the hon. and 
learned Member wishes to know whether 
we adhere to the terms used by the 
Foreign Minister for colonial purposes, I 
say we do adheretothem. If he wishes 
to know what principle I, for one, and, 
I believe I may speak for my Colleagues, 
intend to act upon with regard to this 
country, I say that those principles may 
be gathered from the speeches which we 
have had an opportunity of delivering 
in the present Session on the Motion of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster). 


METROPOLIS—TIIE REGENT’S CANAL, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. EASTWICK asked the President 
of the Board of Works, Whether he will 
cause inquiries to be made into the 
alleged insalubrious state of the Regent’s 
Canal, which at North Gate is covered 
with green slime, and is even yet worse 
at Maida Hill, and causes alarm to per- 
sons in the neighbourhood in view of the 
a gg of cholera ? 

rn. AYRTON replied, that as far as 
he could ascertain, the condition of the 
Regent’s Canal was not so bad as it had 
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been in previous years. It certainly was 
not agreeable to look at, inasmuch as it 
was used merely for the purposes of 
trade and not for ornament. A person 
who had resided with his family on the 
banks of the Canal for 18 years wrote 
to him to the effect that a green weed 
floated on the surface at this period of 
the year, but that he could not detect 
any unpleasant effluvium arising from it. 
The writer added that in his experience 
of the Canal it was never more free from 
an offensive smell than at the present 
moment. If anything were wrong the 
District Officer of Health would be the 
proper person to take notice of the fact, 
and should that officer fail in the dis- 
charge of his duty, the Home Secretary 
would be bound to interfere if applied to. 


Chancery 


CASE OF MR. DOWNING BRUCE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether it has been ascertained, when 
Mr. Downing Bruce was appointed, that 
he was in such a state of health as would 
give reasonable assurance of his being 
able to discharge the duties of a District 
Judge in Jamaica, in that trying climate; 
and, whether there is any chance of his 
being so far recovered as to be able to 
be transferred, if necessary, from one 
judicial district to another ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
replied, that Mr. Downing Bruce, before 
being appointed a district Judge of 
Jamaica, suffered, and might possibly 
now suffer, from a local complaint which 
rendered it desirable that he should not 
travel more than was absolutely neces- 
sary from one place to another. Mr. 
Bruce was a gentleman of high standing 
and reputation at the Bar at the time of 
his appointment, and he was perfectly 
well qualified to discharge the functions 
of a Judge. The best proof of this fact 
was that during the time he was in 
Jamaica he was only absent from his 
Court one day, and that there had been 
no appeal from any of his decisions. 


NAVY—THE “AGINCOURT” COURT 
MARTIAL.—QUESTION. 

Mr. MUNTZ (for Mr. Gotpsmip) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether he will state to the House the 
resolution at which he has arrived after 


Ur. Ayrton 
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his perusal of the Minutes of the ‘‘ Agin- 
court’? Court Martial ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Sir, a final decision 
was arrived at yesterday afternoon upon 
the circumstances disclosed by the Court 
Martial held on several officers of the 
Agincourt. That decision has been em- 
bodied in a Board Minute which to-day 
will be sent to Portsmouth, Devonport, 
and Portland, for communication to the 
officers concerned. I should feel very 
sorry if before the officers affected by 
that decision received the official intima- 
tion which I expect they will receive to- 
morrow morning they should by any in- 
direct means hear the resolution which 
has been arrived at. Therefore, while 
acknowledging the courtesy hon. Mem- 
bers have shown in not pressing me in 
regard to this question, I must still ask 
them not to press me to state the deci- 
sion to-day. I will engage to lay on 
the Table at once a copy of the Board 
Minute, from which hon. Members will 
learn the decision which has been come to. 


ABYSSINIAN WAR—PRIZE— 
THE ABANA’S CROWN AND CHALICE. 
QUESTION. 


CoronEL NORTH asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, What decision 
had been arrived at in reference to the 
payment for the Abana’s Crown and 
Chalice captured at Magdala ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, in reply, that 
as Lord Napier was a party to this trans- 
action, it was deemed right to communi- 
cate with him in reference to the matter. 
No reply had yet been received from his 
Lordship, but one was expected. shortly. 


CHANCERY COURT BOOKS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. ANDERSON asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If his attention 
has been called to an Order issued by 
the Lord Chancellor on the 5th June, 
closing the Chancery Court books from 
the 21st August to the 28th October, 

“That the books may be examined and com- 


pared, and to adjust the accounts of the suitors 
with the books kept at the Bank ;” 


whether so great a time could be needed 
for such a purpose, unless the system 
were defective, and if the inconvenience 
from the fact that ‘‘no money or certifi- 
cate can be give out during that time,” 
might. not be remedied ; and, if he would 
state the causes why, in accordance with 
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the announcement made to the House a 
year ago by the then Secretary to the 
Treasury, that the subject was then 
under consideration, there has ensued 
no change ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, in reply, that the closing 
of the Chancery Court books from the 
21st of August to the 28th of October 
arose from a defective system, but he did 
not know that anyone was to blame for 
it. It was the result of intrusting the 
finances of the Court of Chancery to the 
judicial authorities of that Court. It 
would be much better to separate the 
finances of the Court of Chancery from 
the judicial authority of that Court. One 
of the evils of that system was, that a 
sort of run was made upon the Court of 
Chancery a day or two before it closed ; 
and last year the sum of £300,000 was 
carried off in one day from his (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s) balances. 
The Government had endeavoured to 
remedy the evil by introducing the Chan- 
cery Funds Bill; but he was sorry to 
say they were obliged to abandon all 
hope of carrying that measure during 
the present Session. 


PERU—DEATH OF BRITISH SUBJECTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether his attention has been 
called to an account in ‘‘ The Callao and 
Lima Gazette” of the 24th July last, of 
the death of six British subjects at Mala- 
brigo, on the coast of Peru, on the even- 
ing of the 25th June last, and of the 
suspicious circumstances attending their 
death ; whether the Government have 
received an official or other reliable in- 
formation upon the subject; whether 
they have sent or intend to send any in- 
structions to the British Minister at Lima 
to make a full inquiry into the circum- 
stances ; and, whether there is any British 
man-of-war stationed on the coast, and, 
if so, where ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: I have noticed, 
Sir, the statement to which the hon. 
Member refers, and Mr. Consul Hutchin- 
son has reported the occurrence officially 
to the Government. There is reason for 
hoping that this catastrophe was the 
result of an accident, and not a murder; 
but by the mail of last night our Minis- 
ter at Lima has been directed to make 
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a strict inquiry into the circumstances 
of the case, and report the result of 
his investigations. Her Majesty’s ship 
Chanticleer was, I believe, at that time 
stationed at Callao. 


Schoolmasters. 


POST OFFICE—PROVINCIAL POST- 
MASTERS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. NEWDEGATE asked the Post- 
master General, Whether any general 
or district rule or order has been issued 
by the authorities of the General Post 
Office, forbidding local postmasters to 
answer questions as to the addresses of 
persons known to them officially or 
otherwise ? 

Mr. MONSELL replied, that a post- 
master might give the address of any 
person unless he had reason to believe 
that the person for whose address he 
was asked would disapprove his doing 
so. No new rules had been issued 
since 1866. 


IRELAND—PROCESSION IN DUBLIN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether he has 
received any information respecting a 
procession in Dublin yesterday in con- 
nection with the Irish Ambulance, and 
in which green flags and banners were 
displayed? He also wished to be informed 
whether, in regard to such processions, 
there was to be one Law for Dublin and 
another for Derry ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON re- 
plied, that he had received no informa- 
tion on the subject, except what he had 
seen in the newspapers. If the hon. 
Member would repeat his Question to- 
morrow, he would probably be able to 
give him some further information. 


EDUCATION — CERTIFICATED SCHOOL- 
MASTERS.— QUESTION, 


Mr. MUNDELLA asked; Whether 
schoolmasters who may receive certifi- 
cates during the ensuing three years 
contingent upon the number of children 
passing certain examinations, will re- 
ceive them for a limited period only, or 
whether they will be permanent? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, in reply, 
that schoolmasters who received their 
certificates during the ensuing three 
years without passing an examination 
on the tuition of the children being 
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satisfactory would hold their certificates 
for life, provided they did not forfeit 
them by misbehaviour or otherwise. 


ARMY—PAY BRANCH OF THE CONTROL 
DEPARTMENT,.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SMYTH asked the Surveyor Ge- 
neral of Ordnance, Whether a Staff 
Paymaster appointed in July last is not 
a civilian, and whether the Royal War- 
rant forming the Control Department 
does not state that promotion in the 
Pay branch of that Department shall be 
by seniority; and if those facts are so, 
whether the appointment in question is 
not an act of injustice to those who en- 
tered this branch of the service on the 
faith of the wording of the Royal War- 
rant? 

Sr HENRY STORKS: In reply, Sir, 
I have to state that the cashier of the 
Royal Clothing Depét, a civilian, was 
appointed a Paymaster in the Control 
department upon his duties being merged 
into the Control Pay sub-department ; 
that when one department has been 
merged into or transferred to another, 
it has always been the rule that the 
establishment is transferred with the 
work, care being taken that, as far as 
possible, the prospects of neither estab- 
lishment are injured; that this was done 
in the present case, the officer who was 
transferred with his work being treated 
as entirely additional to the previous 
members of the Control department, 
which department also is benefited by 
the appointment of an additional officer 
of the rank of Paymaster, to which suc- 
cession will occur in ordinary course. 


FOREIGN DECORATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. EYKYN asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, To 
state the circumstances under which Dr. 
Gordon was refused permission to wear 
the orders which were given to him by 
the authorities of France for the services 
which he rendered during the siege of 
Paris, and why a distinguished officer of 
the Coldstream Guards had been per- 
mitted to wear his? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, as the ser- 
vices of Dr. Gordon in Paris last winter 
were performed with the knowledge of, 
and under the express direction of, the 
War office, he would, I apprehend, be 
permitted to accept and wear any dis- 


tinction, not being the decoration of a 


Mr. W. E. Forster 
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Foreign Order, if the French Govern- 
ment had asked it for him ; but I cannot 
ascertain that any such application has 
been made in his behalf.: I should be 
glad to take this opportunity of assuring 
that gentleman, as well as Surgeon Major 
Wyatt, who performed such good and 
humane service during the siege of Paris 
in administering to the comforts of the 
sick and wounded, that my words last 
Friday evening had only reference to the 
volunteer ladies and gentlemen who 
worked so honourably under the Red 
Cross and not to them, as I was quite 
aware that these distinguished medical 
officers were acting under orders and 
authority from home; that they had sent 
in the report of their humane labours to 
the authorities of the War Office; and 
that their duties had been performed 
with earnestness and kindness; while, 
on the other hand, the work of the 
other ladies and gentlemen had been 
spontaneous and without the direct con- 
trol or supervision of any Government 
officials, but not the less involving care, 
danger, and responsibility. I had to 
draw the distinction between the official 
and non-official character of the work 
done under the Geneva Convention. 


MALTA—RELIGIOUS PROCESSIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether he has 
received any information corroborative 
of a statement contained in the ‘‘ Weekly 
Register,’ that an officer in Her Ma- 
jesty’s 52nd Regiment, stationed at 
Malta, has been sentenced to thirteen 
days’ imprisonment, and to pay a fine of 
£5, for oiemiin the procession of the 


blessed Sacrament that was being carried 
to a sick person ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that as no 
Notice had been given of the Question he 
was unable to answer it. 


IRELAND—RIOTS IN PH@NIX PARK. 
MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 


Str JOHN GRAY moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House in order to obtain a 
pledge from the Prime Minister that his 
promise when the debate was adjourned 
relative to the disturbance that took 
place in Phoenix Park, that ample op- 
portunity should be given for continuin 
the debate, should be fulfilled. He aske 
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the right hon. Gentleman that the ad- 
journed debate should take precedence 
of the Orders of the Day. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could not 
accede to the suggestion to postpone the 
Orders of the Day; but every facility 
should be given for continuing the de- 
bate after the Orders were disposed of. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


IRELAND—RIOTS IN PHG@NIX PARK, 
RESOLUTION. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, it is essen- 
tial to the ends of justice and to the peace of 
Ireland, that a prompt, searching, and impartial 
inquiry be made into all the circumstances con- 
nected with the dispersing of a meeting assembled 
in the Phenix Park, Dublin, on the 6th of 
August inst., to advocate the release of certain 
Fenian prisoners, and which resulted in injury to 
the persons of a large number of the citizens of 
Dublin.”—(Sir John Gray.) 

CotonEL WHITE said, he was not 
one of those, if such there were, who 
would gladly welcome any shortcomings 
or mistakes on the part of the Irish 
Administration, either for the purpose of 
pandering to national prejudice or of 
gaining for themselves personal popu- 
larity. On the contrary, he acknow- 
ledged that the Lord Lieutenant had 
done as much as any man could possibly 
do to render popular both himself and 
the system which he represented with 
the people of Ireland, and the noble 
Lord the Chief Secretary, by the candour 
of his disposition and the honour and 
straightforwardness of his character, had 
made himself respected by all with whom 
he had been brought into contact, while 
the abilities of the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General (Mr. Dowse) were uni- 
versally acknowledged. But he would 
yield to no man in the warmth with 
which he expressed his conviction that, 
in this instance, the Government had 
been guilty of an error of judgment so 
grave, of an official blunder so glaring, 
of a breach of common sense so stupid 
and unpardonable, and so pregnant in 
its result, as to qualify it to rank among 
those mistakes which had been said to be 
worse than crimes. The scene of the 
outrage was his home, and he should 
be ashamed of himself if he did not 
spring to the front when he thought his 
fellow-citizens of Dublin were treated 
with injustice. When he first saw an 
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account of the occurrence, he could not 
believe his eyes; he could not credit that 
the present Government—the Govern- 
ment which had come into power on a 
policy of conciliation to Ireland and 
justice to Irishmen—had so played the 
game of their opponents as to undo, in 
one fatal moment, all the good which 
the Prince of Wales and his brother, 
by their admirable exertions, had un- 
doubtedly succeeded in doing during the 
previous week. The object of the meet- 
ing—at least, its ostensible object—was a 
perfectly legitimate, proper, and correct 
one; it amounted to nothing more nor 
less than a meeting to urge upon the 
Government to continue in a line of 
policy they had themselves originated ; 
and though hon. Gentlemen opposite 
might smile at his describing the object 
of the meeting as legitimate, the Go- 
vernment could not do so. Similar meet- 
ings had been held before, in all parts 
of the country, without any interference 
on the part of the Executive; so that 
the argument was reduced to the pro- 
priety of the time and the place. It 
might be thought by some that the ob- 
ject of the originators of the demonstra- 
tion was, by a counter excitement, to do 
away with the success which had attended 
the Royal visit; and if that were the 
case, he had no hesitation in saying that 
the purpose was unpatriotic, reprehen- 
sible and mischievous in the last degree. 
But the occult motive of the projectors 
of a meeting distinctly called for a 
specific object of a legitimate character 
could not be known to the 6,000 people 
who attended it, and they should not in 
justice be judged by it. No doubt the 
promoters thought the close proximity 
of Members of the Royal Family would 
add to the effect of their agitation ; and 
if this were so, although the design con- 
stituted a breach of hospitality, no one 
would say it was an occasion for batter- 
ing and bludgeoning the people almost 
to the extremity of murder. The noble 
Lord the Chief Secretary had said that 
a meeting in the Phoenix Park inter- 
fered with those who were using it for a 
legitimate purpose—namely, recreation 
—while those who were accustomed to 
use Hyde Park might on the occasion of 
a meeting use another. But surely the 
noble Lord had lived sufficiently long in 
Dublin to know that the Phenix Park 
was four miles long and three broad, 
and that 50 political meetings might 
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have been held in it at the same: time 
without interfering with the comfort or 
amusement of those who resorted to it 
for simple recreation. Practically there 
was no law on the subject of meetings in 
the Park, as was shown by the fact that 
a Bill was to be introduced next year 
for the better regulation of such meet- 
ings; and what he blamed the Govern- 
ment for was that they dared to read the 
law one way in England and in a diffe- 
rent way in Ireland. If, as had been 
alleged, inquiry was not essential to the 
peace of Ireland, he asserted that it was 
essential to the honour of Irish Repre- 
sentatives, and the Administration could 
not satisfy public indignation and shield 
themselves by the dismissal of a few un- 
fortunate policemen who had only ful- 
filled the instructions given to them. An 
inquiry was necessary to ascertain by 
whom orders were issued to the constables 
to use their batons in the merciless way 
they did. The noble Lord had owned 
that after provocation had been given 
the police had lost their temper, and had 
attacked some persons who had taken 
part in the riot; but he would ask whe- 
ther losing their temper was an excuse 
for such conduct, or whether it would 
be thought an excuse if the military, 
under the same circumstances, were to 
do the same? The Irishman distinctly 
stated that the meeting was not intended 
to make any allusion to the visit of the 
English Princes; but to endeavour by 
constitutional means to influence the 
English Government. Suppose that, in 
consequence of the natural indignation 
excited in Dublin by the violent sup- 
pression of that meeting, the Prince of 
‘Wales had been hooted out of the city 
next day, who would have been respon- 
sible forthat? Why, the Government, 
and nobody else. And to whom did they 
owe it that His Royal Highness re- 
ceived, thank God! the same cheers 
when he left Ireland as when he came? 
Why, to the loyalty, the good feeling, 
and the hospitality of those Dublin people 
whom they had taken upon themselves 
to batter, and maim, and send to the 
hospital for nothing at all. In conclu- 
sion, he asked the Government whether 
they opposed the doctrine of a separate 
Parliament for Ireland in College Green 
or not; because, if they did, he could 
only tell them that by that one act they 
had done more to secure adherents to 


that doctrine than years of agitation 


Colonel White 
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could have effected; and if they were 
candid men they must admit that for 
that they had themselves alone to blame. 

Mr. SMYTH: Sir, as it may be 
supposed that a certain degree of respon- 
sibility attaches to me personally in this 
matter, I am sure the House will extend 
to me for a few moments its indulgence. 
It is necessary that the truth, the whole 
truth, should be known; and as that 
can be elicited only by means of an im- 
partial investigation, the inference is 
irresistible that the party opposing such 
investigation has reason to dread the 
truth. The proposal to hold the meet- 
ing in question did not emanate from 
me. I did not convene it, either solely 
or in conjunction with other parties. It 
was only on Friday night I was informed 
that it had been decided to hold such a 
meeting in the Phonix Park on the 
Sunday following, and I was asked at 
the same time if I would take the chair. 
The proposed meeting being for a legal 
and constitutional purpose, and one which 
commanded my sympathies, and know- 
ing that it would be conducted with pro- 
priety and decorum, I at once consented. 
That same night placards were put up 
announcing the meeting, and that I would 
take the chair. Similar announcements 
appeared in the morning papers of Satur- 
day. Now, I know not how far the House 
may be disposed to sympathise with me; 
but I do feel that, as a Member of this 
House, even as a private gentleman and 
citizen of Dublin, it was due to me in 
courtesy, if not in strict justice, that the 
authorities should have communicated 
with me, informing me of their inten- 
tions, and warning me of the conse- 
quences. No communication of any kind 
was conveyed to me either from the 
Board of Works, the police authorities, 
or the Castle. On Saturday night, I was 
informed that a notice was posted up 
throughout the City signed ‘‘ Edward 
Hornsby, Secretary of the Board of 
Works,” stating that the police had 
orders to prevent the meeting. I then, 
for the first time, met the committee. I 
said there are three courses open—the 
first is to respect Mr. Hornsby’s notice 
and abandon the meeting, which I would 
regard as a fatal course; the second is, 
to hold the meeting, but in a different 
place, which I would regard as a weak 
and undignified course; the third is, to 
hold the meeting at the time and place 
already announced, and under the au- 
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spices of the chairman already desig- 
nated, and that is the course which I 
recommend. For the advice so given, 
and for my action in accordance with it, 
I hold myself accountable to this House, 
to my constituents, and to the law. On 
Sunday afternoon I proceeded to the 
Park, and on entering the gate I ob- 
served a large body of police lying in 
ambush among the trees behind the 
Park wall. As I approached the monu- 
ment I did not observe any police, nor 
before taking my place on the steps was 
I accosted by, or had I an opportunity 
of speaking to any member of the force. 
I had just begun my address when I 
perceived Inspector Hawe approaching, 
with the design apparently of speaking 
tome. I asked the people to make way 
for him; but at that moment there oc- 
curred that accidental rush down the 
shelving steps which led to a mélee on 
the ground in which, unfortunately, the 
Inspector received a blow. It was not 
of a serious nature, and he might, if he 
chose, have had the person who struck 
him arrested. This incident did not last 
a minute. I then resumed my address, 


and had time merely to say that our ob- 
ject was legally to test the legality of 


Mr. Hornsby’s notice, and that if the 
hand of a policeman was to be laid on 
anyone present it should be upon me, 
when a powerful body of police charged 
the crowd, striking indiscriminately all 
who stood in their way. No stone had 
been thrown—not one. In an instant I 
saw Mr. Sullivan, who had exerted him- 
self to protect the Inspector, prostrate 
on the ground, while Lieutenant Carey, 
who had seconded me to the chair—a 
brave man who had gone through the 
campaign on the Loire as a volunteer 
in the French Army—lay senseless and 
bleeding with his skull fractured. I 
spoke to the Inspector, telling him that 
all those who accompanied me were 
willing to give him their names, and that 
I was ready to accompany him before a 
magistrate. He asked me to take the 
people away. I said—‘‘I will endea- 
vour to do so, if you allow me for a 
moment to address them.”’ He answered 
—‘‘No, not one word.”? I made no fur- 
ther attempt to proceed with the meet- 
ing; nor did I ever say, as stated by 
the noble Lord the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, that I would persist in holding 
the meeting. I wish to do justice to 
Inspector Hawe. He seemed acutely to 
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feel his wretched position; but he had 
evidently received certain orders which 
he felt it to be his duty to carry out to 
the letter. Who issued those orders ? 
Who gave the command — make no 
arrests, but strike—frappes vite et frap- 
pez fort? Was it Mr. Hornsby, as his 
notice would seem to imply? Are the 
Commissioners of Police the responsible 
parties? Or do I understand aright the 
noble Lord that, with the chivalry of 
his house, he says—Jn me vertite fer- 
rum? Oh, Colonel Lake is made the 
scapegoat of the battue, as Mr. Hornsby 
of the notice. I did, indeed, hear that 
Colonel Lake was on the ground, but I 
refused to believe it. I refused to be- 
lieve that a man entitled to wear the 
epaulettes of a British officer could wit- 
ness unmoved the massacre—for such it 
might have proved —of a defenceless 
multitude. For a full hour and a-half 
the battue continued, and every person 
in the Phoenix Park that summer after- 
noon was regarded as a trespasser, and 
every trespasser was marked out as a 
victim for the bludgeon. The Board of 
Works in Ireland is not regarded as a 
very important body ; itis but the shadow 
of your English Board; and when the 
Government of the country resolved to 
inflict a deadly blow on one of the most 
sacred rights of British subjects—the 
right of public meeting, we want to 
know why the responsibility for such a 
proceeding was cast upon the unfortu- 
nate Board of Works? Why did the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Secre- 
tary screen themselves behind the com- 
paratively unknown name of Mr. Edward 
Hornsby? Seventy years ago a noble 
poet wrote— 
“ The Castle still stands, though the Senate’s 
no more.” 

But where was the Castle when a de- 
serted Custom House lifted its head as 
the seat of Government in Ireland? The 
victim ought at least to have been fairly 
warned ; the customary formalities should 
have been observed; and the spot selected 
for the sacrifice should not have been 
the base of that monument that records 
the triumphs of the Irish soldier who 
saved the Empire. The law with regard 
to meetings in Royal Parks is the same 
in both countries; but there is no law 
which prohibits a meeting for a consti- 
tutional purpose in either Hyde Park 
or Phoenix Park. Granted that the Com- 
missioners had power under the Act to 
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issue the notice, they would have the 
same power to issue a notice prohibit- 
ing a horserace, a cricket match, or a 
review—the citizens were not legally or 
morally bound to obey it. Everyone 
who, in face of the notice, attended the 
meeting exposed himself to the risk of 
being prosecuted for trespass, but that 
was the full extent of his legal risk. 
The legal punishment of trespass is not 
a broken head. The law applicable to 
the case is clear; and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland will, I am sure, inform the 
House that no statute exists authorizing 
the forcible dispersion of a meeting for 
a constitutional purpose in the Phoenix 
Park. This meeting was convened for 
a constitutional purpose; where, then, 
are we to find a sanction for its violent 
suppression? Not in the law, but in 
the Viceregal warrant, and the Viceregal 
warrant has its sanction in the discretion 
of the noble Earl (Earl Spencer). The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General will not set up the false plea of 
a riot which never took place. The tri- 
vial incident I have already alluded to 
was over in a minute, and a more orderly 
assemblage there could not possibly be 
than that which I was addressing at the 
time when the police, without notice or 
warning, charged it with drawn batons. 
No information had ever been sworn 
that a breach of the peace was to be 
apprehended; and the authorities were 
cognizant of the fact that, in the year 
1870, 50 meetings of a similar kind, 
presided over by J.P.’s and M.P.’s, had 
been held throughout Ireland, and that 
no breach of the peace had occurred at 
any one of them. Neither will the hon. 
and learned Gentleman dwell on that 
paragraph from a Dublin paper quoted 
by the noble Lord the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, to the effect that patriots 
should be held dearer than Princes. He 
knows that there are papers in London 
which habitually use language more 
emphatic, and that no sentence from 
anyone of them has ever been quoted 
in this House as a justification for the 
suppression of a legal meeting. No; 
the hon. and learned Gentleman will 
fall back upon his last and only line of 
defence, and that is warrant—Viceregal 
warrant. I was an attentive listener to 
the able debate on Royal Warrants ; 
but in Ireland the warrant of the Lord 


Lieutenant was a force and authority 
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never claimed for Royal Warrant in the 
whole history of England. Issued to any 
policeman in Westmeath, and Magna 
Charta and the Bill of Rights vanish 
into thin air. Issued to the unknown 
secretary of an obscure board, and the 
right of public meeting goes down. Is- 
sued to a Colonel Lake, and 1,000 
batons leap from their scabbards to vin- 
dicate the Viceregal prerogative. The 
names of members of the Royal Family 
have been very unnecessarily introduced 
into this controversy. The conveners of 
the meeting displayed better taste. They 
resolved that dats should be no refer- 
ence whatever to the Royal party, and 
it was upon that condition I consented 
to take the chair. The noble Lord the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland has been 
furnished with the statements of the 
police. I, too, have been furnished with 
statements—the statements of wounded 
men and women. On the strength of 
those statements, and from my personal 
knowledge, I charge that a trap was 
laid by the Government; that the police 
were placed in ambush—the noble Lord 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland admits 
it — and that without provocation, as 
without warning, a savage onslaught 
was made on unoffending people en- 
gaged in the exercise of a constitutional 
right. I further charge that persons 
who entered the Park that afternoon, 
unconscious of what was going on, were 
pursued, knocked down, and beaten. 
And I affirm that all this was done by 
virtue solely of Viceregal warrant, in 
violation of the laws of the land, and 
in defiance of the Constitution of the 
realm. If there be a conflict of evidence, 
then our case is established, and the 
necessity for an investigation is proved. 
Now, suppose the meeting had been 
allowed to go on, what would have hap- 
pened? A single resolution and an 
address would have been adopted. Here 
is the resolution— 


“That the continued incarceration of upwards 
of 40 of the Irish political prisoners is regarded 
by the Irish people as cruel, impolitic, and un- 
justifiable, and that Irishmen cannot look on Mr. 
Gladstone’s so-called ‘Amnesty’ as a fulfilment 
of his public pledges in relation to this matter 
until the release of all those prisoners has been 
effected,” 


The address was of an equally innocent 
character. A couple of brief speeches 
would have been delivered, and the 
whole proceedings would not have oc- 
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cupied probably more than 15 minutes. 
To prevent those 15 minutes’ work of 
mercy the Lord’s Day was scandalized 
by the perpetration of a deed of inde- 
scribable wickedness and folly. Sir, no 
one in this House respects and admires 
more highly than I do the ability, the 
scholarship, and the character of the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government; yet no candidate, an 
avowed supporter of his Government, 
dare present himself to-day before any 
constituency in Ireland. Church Bills 
are good—a Land Bill may be well-in- 
tended ; but the Government that cannot 
insure peace and order in such a country 
as Ireland without having recourse to un- 
constitutional and brute coercion, stands 
condemned. At present, police terrorism 
holds undisputed sway. Were I the 
extreme politician I am sometimes re- 
presented to be, I would say to the right 
hon. Gentleman—maintain your West- 
meath Bill, extend the operation of your 
Peace Preservation Act, abrogate the 
right of public meeting, strengthen the 
Viceregal prerogative, and leave it to the 
discretion of the discreetest of Viceroys; 
let new battues of peaceful citizens be 
organized, and soon it will appear that 
the extreme politician who lifts his feeble 
voice for justice to-day is the most mode- 
rate man in allIreland. But I desire, 
above all things, that by the ways of 
peace and the Constitution my country 
may advance to the redress of every 
wrong and the establishment of every 
right, and therefore I solemnly adjure 
the House to grant this inquiry that so 
the guilty may be punished, the Consti- 
tution vindicated, and the people pro- 
tected. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will not stop 
to complain of the very scant encourage- 
ment which the Government and the 
people of England have received at the 
hands of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Smyth) in their endeavours to 
apply remedies to the evils and griev- 
ances of Ireland. With a great struggle 
and a great convulsion, by means of a 
dissolution of Parliament and the dis- 
placement of a Ministry, after two years 
incessant labour, we at length established 
a Land Code for Ireland more liberal 
than is to be found in any other country 
in the world; and yet the hon. and 
learned Gentleman comes here, and in 
the name of patriotism generously re- 
wards us by 
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sure to have been well intended. Sir, 
that is not the manner in which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman will serve the 
true interests of his country, for the 
people of England will expect—not in 
consequence of their power, but in con- 
sequence of the power of justice—that 
their true-hearted and generous efforts 
in favour of the people of Ireland shall 
be met in a corresponding spirit. How- 
ever, I pass from that controverted mat- 
ter. I will not refer to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s prophecies with re- 
spect to the fate of any candidate in the 
interest of the Government who should 
appear before any Irish constituency, 
because there is no present intention on 
the part of the Government to advise 
Her Majesty to dissolve Parliament, and, 
therefore, there is not much probability 
that the prophecies of the hon. and 
learned Member will be either fulfilled 
or falsified for some time to come. I, 
however, beg to acknowledge the prac- 
tical character generally of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s speech, as well as 
the temper in which it was delivered ; 
and the desire of the Government is to 
meet him in the same practical manner 
and in the same temper. If we approach 
a question of this kind in a polemical 
spirit, there will be very little likelihood 
of our getting out of the discussion with 
satisfaction or advantage to anyone. It 
should be recollected by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and also by the hon. 
Members who have moved and seconded 
this Motion (Sir John Gray and Mr. 
M‘Carthy Downing) that this question 
of the right to hold public meetings in 
the metropolitan Parks, which are in- 
tended for the recreation of the people, 
is far from being a question which even 
in England has attained its final solution, 
and the fallacy that has pervaded almost 
every speech which has been made on 
this subject by those who complain of 
the conduct of the Irish Executive is 
that the law on the subject as regards 
both countries is clear and has been 
definitively settled. The hon. Members 
cannot have forgotten what happened in 
this country in 1866 and in 1867, when, 
with very considerable disturbance of 
order and with great discomfort to large 
masses of the English people, the ques- 
tion was raised as to the possibility and 
the propriety of holding political meet- 
ings in the metropolitan Parks, that the 
same question formed the subject of 
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careful consideration by a Committee of 
this House, and that the matter is one 
that presents so much difficulty that we 
found ourselves compelled to postpone 
proceeding further this Session with the 
Bill for the government and regulation 
of the metropolitan Parks. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman will therefore 
perceive that his standard of comparison 
between the laws of the two countries 
as regards political meetings in the 
public Parks is fallacious, inasmuch as 
the subject is one that has not attained 
its final settlement in this country any 
more than in Ireland. I am glad to see 
by an alteration that has been made in 
the terms of the Motion since it was 
placed upon the Notice Paper that there 
is an indication of a not altogether un- 
satisfactory change in the intention with 
which the Motion has been brought for- 
ward. As it at first appeared upon the 
Notice Paper the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny (Sir John Gray) 
seemed framed so as to convey a distinct 
Vote of Censure upon the Irish Exe- 
cutive. The disastrous interference of 
the Executive with the right of free 
meetings was to be declared by a Reso- 
lution of this House. A more severe 


Vote of Censure could scarcely have 
been passed, and I am exceedingly glad 
that it has been found, upon considera- 
tion, impossible to maintain the Motion 
in its original terms, and that we have 
now before us a question of a more 


moderate character. The words, even 
of the Motion in its present form, still 
retain a considerable flavour of censure, 
because they indicate an opinion that a 
considerable number of the citizens of 
Dublin received injuries in consequence 
of the action of the Irish Executive, and 
thereby imply that the conduct of the 
Trish Executive brought about the mis- 
chief that ensued. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] 
Then I am distinctly to understand that, 
although the terms of the Motion have 
been distinctly altered, they are still in- 
tended to imply that the Irish Executive 
is responsible for the injuries that were 
received by a number of the citizens of 
Dublin. {An hon. Memper: Certainly. ] 
Then, what the House is now asked to 
do is to pass a Vote of Censure upon the 
Government of Ireland under the form 
of a mere Motion for Inquiry. [An 
hon. Memser: No.| It has been said 
that the terms of this Motion mean that 
the injuries received by many citizens of 
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Dublin are attributable to the proceed- 
ings of the Irish Executive. [‘‘ Hear!” 
Then the Motion is intended to imply a 
Vote of Censure upon the Irish Go- 
vernment; it is a condemnation of the 
roceedings of the Irish Executive. 
‘Hear, hear! a3 That is now distinctly 
understood. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Then I 
am prepared to contend that there is no 
ground for such a Vote of Censure, and 
I will at once proceed to analyze the 
terms of the Motion. It has been said 
by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Tipperary (Colonel White) that my noble 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
showed an ungenerous disposition in 
offering to institute an inquiry into the 
conduct of the police only. That is 
rather strong language; but its effect 
was somewhat lightened by the hon. 
and gallant Member himself proceeding 
to state that his own inquiry into the 
question had convinced him that such an 
inquiry into the conduct of the police 
was absolutely necessary. Under these 
circumstances, it can scarcely be said 
that my noble Friend was ungenerous 
in offering to institute an inquiry which 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman himself 
admits is absolutely necessary. In the 
inquiry proposed by the Motion two 
parties would be concerned—the Irish 
Executive and the police. Putting aside 
for the moment the interpretation put 
upon the Motion that renders it a Vote 
of Censure upon the Irish Government, 
I will merely now deal with it as a Mo- 
tion for Inquiry into the conduct of the 
Irish Executive. Regarding it as such, 
I submit that it is one quite unfitted to 
form the subject of consideration by this 
House. How is that conduct to be made 
the subject of inquiry? If this House 
should think fit to appoint a Committee 
of its own to inquire into the conduct of 
the Irish Executive, I, for one, will at 
least, go so far as to say that, however 
strong the case of the Irish Executive 
may be, I should feel great reluctance 
in submitting the conduct of the Go- 
vernment to investigation by a Com- 
mittee of this House. But if the pro- 
position has a meaning, it is that the 
conduct of the Irish Executive shall be 
investigated, not by a Committee of this 
House, but by a Commission to be issued 
by the Irish Executive itself. Now, I 
appeal to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man himself, as a practical man, does 


he think it possible for the Viceroy of 
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Treland to issue a Commission to inquire 
into the conduct of the Viceroy, and to 
report thereon? [Mr. Smyru: I think 
there ought to be an impartial inquiry 
into all the circumstances attending the 
disaster.] Iam analyzing the general 
declaration, and I think 1 showed how 
unbecoming it would be for the House 
to part with its own jurisdiction over the 
Executive Government for the purpose 
of delegating to Lord Spencer the power 
of issuing a Commission. Now I come 
to the question as to the conduct of the 
police; and the part of the hon. and 
learned Member’s speech which refers to 
this branch of the subject is undoubtedly 
a most important one. We have heard 
from him to-day—as far as I can learn 
for the first time—an authentic account 
not only of the intentions with which 
the meeting was called, but of what 
occurred at the time, according to the 
view of those concerned in projecting 
and conducting it. The hon. and learned 
Member says that the police were placed 
in “ambush.” I think I have reason to 
complain of that expression. Supposin 
the police had been ostentatiously a 
in the face of the public, what would 
have been said then? The police must 
have been either shown or hidden, and 
had they been shown it would have been 
said that they were displayed in order 
to carry terror to the minds of the people. 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would in some degree put aside the 
advocate, he would greatly contribute to 
our attaining a satisfactory solution of 
this question. I took down the terms of 
three highly important allegations which 
were made by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. In the first place, he stated 
that the Inspector of police received 
only a single blow; that is totally dif- 
ferent from the account of the matter 
which we have received from the police. 
The Inspector himself, while doing 
ample justice to one of the promoters of 
the meeting, who he says did his best to 
protect him from the violence of the 
mob, states that he received not one, but 
several blows, and that an attempt was 
made by several persons to seize him by 
the legs and to get him off the ground 
—with results that may be conjectured. 

Mr. SMYTH: I said that the Inspec- 
tor received a blow; but it is quite pos- 
sible that he received two or three. I 
said he was not much injured. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: I cannot say how 
far the Inspector has been injured, be- 
cause I have not seen him ; but this 
shows how material it is that we should 
not go by statements at first hand, but 
that every statement should be sifted by 
cross-examination. The second allega- 
tion of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was that no stones had been thrown 
when the police charged the people. 
That, again, is directly at variance with 
the statement we have received from the 
police. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s third statement was a very im- 
aie one—namely, that the hon. and 
earned Member himself made an offer 
to the police to send away the people if 
he were allowed in the first instance to 
address a few words tothem. With re- 
gard to that statement I have nothing 
to say, except that it is entirely new to 
me, and, I believe, to my Colleagues, 
and that we have hitherto not had an 
opportunity of learning what was said, 
and whether that offer was heard or 
understood by the police or not. At the 
same time, the matter bears materially 
and directly upon the true merits of the 
case ; and, therefore, I say that it is not 
possible, with justice or propriety, to 
ask this House to take into its own 
hands an inquiry, or to direct an inquiry 
to be made into a matter in which either 
the main allegations are wholly novel, 
or the parties are in direct issue upon 
the most essential matters of fact. Do 
not let it be understood that I am en- 
deavouring to insinuate an opinion 
either that there should be no inquiry at 
all, or that the time may not come when 
this House may not properly take the 
matter into its own hands. My conten- 
tion is that, in dealing with a subject of 
this kind, order and method should be 
observed. I maintain that it is not the 
duty or practice of this House to assume 
to become what may be termed a tri- 
bunal of first instance with regard to 
such a matter as that now under dis- 
cussion. The matter should be left, in 
the first place, to the Executive Govern- 
ment which is responsible for the con- 
duct of its own servants, and then to the 
tribunals of the country, which will mete 
out to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
and to those who acted with him their 
full rights. I am informed that only 
yesterday an application was made to 
the proper authorities for the names of 
some of the policemen by whom violence 
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was used, in order that the matter might 
be brought to a legal issue, and, of 
course, those names will be given. Under 
these circumstances, I submit that this 
Motion for Inquiry is altogether prema- 
ture. Irrespective of whether this Mo- 
tion is agreed to or not, it will be the 
duty of the Irish Executive to give every 
opportunity to the parties concerned to 
bring the matter under the consideration 
of the legal tribunals, and to examine 
strictly and carefully into the circum- 
stances which have occurred in reference 
to it. Under these circumstances, this 
House will act wisely in refraining from 
dealing with a subject before it is ripe 
for discussion, and in waiting to see the 
result of Executive and judicial proceed- 
ings before it proceeds to pass judgment 
on any important question —whether as 
the final vindicator of the popular pri- 
vileges it will or will not find itself 
called upon to interfere. There are very 
strong objections to the Motion before 
us, and I hope they will not be without 
weight. And now I must advert to the 
feeling which has been displayed, and 
which appears to me to be the root of 
the Motion. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Tipperary has intimated his 
belief that the law is administered in one 


way in England and in another in Ire- 
land. [Colonel Wuire: Hear, hear! ] 
If that be so, that opinion is not ade- 
quately put forward by the terms of the 


Motion before the House. The Motion 
should have contained a declaration in 
favour of the equal application of the 
law in the two countries. But, however 
inconsistent or illogical the conduct of 
the hon. and gallant Member may be in 
voting for a Motion which does not con- 
vey his true meaning, he appears to be 
induced to give that vote by the desire 
of venting in some way or another the 
strong feeling he entertains with regard 
tothe subject. [Colonel Wurre: Hear, 
hear!] Thatis a most candid admission 
on the part of the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman. His object is to express a sen- 
timent merely, but still a sentiment on 
a subject of great importance, and one 
which I shall endeavour to treat with 
respect, and I shall not by any means 
despair of obtaining the approval of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman himself on 
the conduct of the Government in rela- 
tion to this painful subject. I am not 
prepared to admit that there is or has 
been a different reading of the law in 
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the two countries. I am doubtful whe- 
ther the law has been definitively read 
in England. It is certainly not an es- 
tablished proposition of the law of Eng- 
land that meetings for political purposes 
may be held ad libitum in the metropo- 
litan Parks. In some instances objec- 
tions have been made ; in other instances 
there has been no interference: but the 
rights of the Government over the Parks 
have not been renounced; and there is 
nothing to prevent prohibition by the 
Government on the ground of the custody 
of the Parks with which they are in- 
vested. It is too much to admit that 
any standard law has been laid down on 
the subject with respect to the law in 
England. There are few more embar- 
rassing questions, when they come to be 
controversially dealt with, than those 
which belong to the right of public 
meeting. Only a small minority of the 
present House of Commons can re- 
member the extreme difficulties that 
were experienced in 1844, when a 
series of monster meetings were held in 
Ireland, which resulted in legal pro- 
ceedings against Mr. O’Connell; but I 
think the doctrine was then approved 
and established that, in order to judge of 
the character of a meeting—the object 
of which is not professedly illegal—you 
must not look to one single circumstance 
exclusively of all the rest ; but must take 
into view conjointly all the circumstances 
that bear upon the case. Well, now, 
with regard to the object of this meeting, 
my hon. and gallant Friend said that the 
object had the approval of the Govern- 
ment. I am not going to rely much 
upon the object of the meeting; but I 
am not prepared to admit that it met 
with the approval of the Government. 
It is called a meeting to obtain the re- 
lease of Fenian prisoners; but we do 
not admit that those prisoners were 
Fenian prisoners. We say they were 
men whose motive might have been 
Fenian, but they had committed acts of 
criminality apart entirely from political 
offences, and we will not stretch the 
doctrine of immunity up to a point at 
which it becomes a cover for disgraceful 
offences against the general law of the 
land. I decline altogether to approve of 
demands which reach the point that be- 
cause these gentlemen were Fenians, al- 
though they had committed acts which 
were punishable generally, their Fenian- 
ism ought to exempt them from punish- 
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ment. But I think I may understand 
my hon. and gallant Friend to mean 
that the meeting was one not to be in- 
terfered with on account of its object. 
To that extent I can follow my hon. and 
gallant Friend. But we come now to 
the time and place of the meeting. The 
time of the meeting was chosen with re- 
ference to the Royal visit. I will not go 
into questions of law or of popular rights; 
but I ask whether the circumstances of 
this meeting were such as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Smyth) himself 
thinks ought to make it a model for 
those who may hereafter take into their 
hands the direction of popular feel- 
ing and movement in Ireland. Was it 
right, with regard to a meeting of this 
kind, that no notice of it should be given 
until the day before the day appointed 
for holding it, the day of meeting being 
fixed for Sunday? Was it well thatthe 
time chosen for it should be that of the 
Royal visit, and that the place should be 
the Park in which is the Viceregal 
Lodge where the Princes were staying ? 
The hon. and learned Gentleman says it 
was determined that no reference should 
be made to the Royal visit; but was that 
communication made to the Irish Go- 
vernment? Certainly not. What com- 
munication was made to them? There 
was an article in Zhe Jrishman, which is 
edited by one of the main promoters of 
the meeting, and who was present at 
the meeting, Zhe Irishman itself being a 
paper which is the organ of the Associa- 
tion that projected and conducted the 
meeting. In that amiable article the 
Princes, who were then endeavouring, to 
the best of their ability, to manifest feel- 
ings of conciliation and affection towards 
Ireland, were described by the amiable 
phrase of ‘‘alien Princes.” Does the 
hon. and learned Gentleman approve of 
that phrase? It was contained in a para- 
graph which was the sole comment on 
the announcement to hold the meeting, 
and which proceeded from an authori- 
tative source. 

Mr. SMYTH: This is a revelation to 
me. I never heard before that the paper 
was an organ of the Association, and I 
presume that the sentence which the 
right hon. Gentleman has quoted was 
not read by one out of 5,000 of the 
people who formed the meeting. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I might almost 
say that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s ignorance is as remarkable as his 
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knowledge. I had thought after the 
discussion in this House that the name 
of The Irishman newspaper was tolerably 
well known in Dublin, and that its con- 
nection with the Amnesty Association 
was tolerably well known also. 

Mr. SMYTH: I was not aware of it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Recollect I am 
not making any charge against the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. 

Mr. SMYTH : You are assuming a 
certain thing as a fact. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman makes a charge 
against the Irish Government. I want 
to show in what position they were 
placed with regard to information. The 
only information they had by way of 
comment on the relation between the 
meeting and the Royal visit was that 
the Princes were described as ‘‘alien 
Princes,”’ and it was declared to be the 
duty of the people to demonstrate by the 
meeting that the patriots were dearer to 
their hearts than the Princes. Patriots! 
—men of Fenian sentiments, who, not- 
withstanding and apart from their 
Fenianism, were criminals in the com- 
mon sense of criminality, having com- 
mitted crimes apart from Fenianism— 
these are the parties who are declared 
by the organ of the body to be dearer 
than the ‘‘alien Princes.” That was 
the only public information which was 
in the possession of the Irish Govern- 
ment at the time when they had to take 
their rapid and necessarily-hurried de- 
cision. My hon. and gallant Friend 
has made a most extraordinary charge 
against Earl Spencer, who he says, should 
not confine his reading of the paper to 
one paragraph, and my hon. and gallant 
Friend then quoted another paragraph 
of a much more amiable description. 
But unfortunately it was published on 
the 12th of August, so that his charge 
against Earl Spencer is that he came in 
a state of wilful and culpable ignorance 
to the consideration of this subject, be- 
cause on the 5th of August he had been 
so grossly neglectful as not to read a 
paragraph which appeared in The Irish- 
man on the 12th. 

Cotone, WHITE : I was not referring 
to Earl Spencer, but to the noble Lord 
the Chief Secretary, and I did not say 
that the paragraph I quoted from The 
Irishman was issued at the same time as 
the original paragraph. I said, or in- 
tended to say, that the paragraph I 
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quoted was to be accepted for what it 
was worth to show what were the ob- 
jects of the majority of the meeting. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will take my 
hon. Friend’s correction as regards the 
noble Lord; but he found fault with the 
Irish Government. 

CotoneL WHITE: With “the” Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: He found fault 
with the Government for having failed 
to make use of information which they 
could not have seen. 

CotoneL WHITE: I said the noble 
Lord ought to have continued his read- 


ing. 

ire. GLADSTONE: I accept the sub- 
stitution; yet it appears that Earl 
Spencer had no knowledge at all of any- 
thing but the words I have read, and 
another document to which I am going 
to refer. What was the place of meet- 
ing? The Phoenix Park is a place of 
great extent, and the point chosen for 
holding the meeting, according to the 
allegation of the Government, was most 
unfortunate, if the object were not to in- 
terfere with the enjoyment of the Park 
by the people, because the monument 
which was to be the centre of the as- 
semblage is close to the road or passage 
by which the people get to or from the 
Park, and the meeting was thought to 
be calculated to interfere with the peace- 
able enjoyment of the Park bythe people. 
The fact that the Viceregal Lodge is in 
that Park is a fact that ought not to be 
overlooked, for there was no guarantee 
as to the meeting being continued at that 
spot, and as it might have been ad- 
journed to a place immediately under 
the windows of the Lodge, that was a 
matter which the Irish Government were 
bound to take into consideration. What 
was the character of this meeting? We 
are accustomed to say a great deal 
strongly and justly with regard to the 
right of free assemblage; but what is 
meant by that term? I contend that it 
means the right of free assemblage for 
purposes of discussion. There is another 
kind of free assemblage which has 
sometimes, though very rarely, been 
attempted in this country, but which 
in Ireland has an important, traditional, 
and historical existence; and that is, 
free assemblage without any reference 
to discussion, but with reference to the 
demonstration of force. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that, in my opinion, there is 
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a most important distinction to be drawn 
between these two objects and these two 
kinds of public meetings. "What sort of 
meeting was the one held in the Phoonix 
Park? The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man says it was a meeting to hear his 
address, to pass a resolution, and to dis- 
perse in 15 minutes; but was that the 
description which came, and which alone 
came, under the eye of the Irish Go- 
vernment? Was it announced to the 
Irish Government at all as a meeting 
for discussion? Here is the advertise- 
ment by which it was called— 

“ The Political Prisoners—A monster meeting 
to advocate the release of the Irish political pri- 
soners still confined in English dungeons will be 
held in the Phenix Park. ‘The chair will be 
taken at 4 o’clock by P. J. Smyth, Esq., M.P. 
Irishmen! Assemble in your thousands, and 
show that you are not unmindful of your brothers 
who are undergoing the horrors of penal servi- 
tude in England for their love of Ireland.” 
These assemblages in thousands bring 
in an element of an entirely distinct and 
different character from that of meeting 
for discussion and the expression of the 
opinions of the people. I hold here the 
proceedings that took place in 1844, 
and the charge of Lord Chief Justice 
Pennefather, with regard to the descrip- 
tion of meetings which then, I believe, 
for the first time acquired the title of 
‘‘monster meetings,” which they have 
never since lost. I understand a mon- 
ster meeting in Ireland to be a meeting 
which is not for discussion. In England 
attempts have been made to gather to- 
gether very large numbers of people, 
but the purpose of discussion has always 
been kept in view, and at such meetings 
there has been adopted the plan of 
breaking up the assemblage into a 
number of meetings, each of which is 
an integer. The mere display, however, 
of large masses of people without any 
indication of discussion, at a place from 
which in ten minutes the thousands who 
were gathered together might have ad- 
journed to the Viceregal Lodge, which 
was the residence of the Princes, made 
the assemblage very different from what, 
in a constitutional country, is understood 
to be a meeting for free discussion. I 
propose to show that this is not ab- 
stract or obsolete law, but is a practical 
and well-understood law in Ireland, 
where there have been meetings at 
which discussion was not contemplated, 
which were not meant to inspire terror 


into the ordinary bystander or inhabi- 
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tants, but were meetings dangerous to 
public authority and order, and were, 
according to the doctrine which has re- 
ceived the sanction of the Irish autho- 
rities, illegal meetings. I do not at- 
tempt to fix that character upon the 
assemblage of Sunday week; but I say 
that, upon the imperfect information 
given to the Irish Government, the lan- 
guage in which the meeting was de- 
scribed, combined with the place and 
other circumstances, it was not exempted 
from the apprehension that it might 
have been an illegitimate assemblage. 
In the proceedings which occurred in 
1844 Lord Chief Justice Pennefather 
said that if persons went to a meeting 
without arms, if they conducted them- 
selves with propriety and regularity, 
if nothing tending to a breach of the 
peace was committed, all such facts 
might concur towards establishing the 
innocence of the meeting, yet it might 
be an illegal assemblage; and he added 
that if the purpose of those who called 
the meeting together was to make a de- 
monstration of immense force and physi- 
cal power, and to overawe the Legisla- 
ture, that would be an illegal object. I 
limit myself now to saying that, on the 


scanty and narrow information which 
proceeded from a quarter that was 
known to be immediately connected 
with the concoction of the meeting, and 
the terms in which it was announced, 
regarded in conjunction with the time 


and place of meeting, it became the 
duty of the Irish Government to take 
into view the serious apprehension that 
the examples of former years might have 
been followed. We, therefore, are not 
prepared to concur in any censure upon 
the decision to which the Irish Govern- 
ment were compelled to come with re- 
gard to the meeting. I wish to add one 
word with reference to the future. I 
have stated that I hope, in all proceed- 
ings that may be taken upon this rather 
difficult subject, above all, the principle 
of equality, as between the three coun- 
tries, will be observed. I have endea- 
voured to show that the Legislature has 
not as yet arrived at what may be called 
a normal system or fixed determination 
with regard to the practice in England. 
I ask for this concession—that, in any- 
thing that is to be done with respect to 
the Parks, the cireumstances and pur- 
poses of those Parks may be borne in 
mind. You would not wish, I presume, 
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that it should be left open to any man 
who might be so minded, under the 
name of free discussion, to parade thou- 
sands of persons under the windows of 
the Viceregal Lodge. You would not wish 
it to be left to the caprice or folly of any 
man to interfere with the enjoyment of 
the people. If this be the limitation I 
should say, with reference not to the 
Phoenix Park only, but to the Parks 
generally, that if a more determinate 
system can be arrived at it should be a 
system resting upon the principle of 
strict equality of dealing; but, in our 
judgment, it would not be wise to found 
it on the absolute and perpetual exclu- 
sion of all meetings from the Parks. 
The discretion of the Government must 
always remain with regard to the na- 
ture and object of such meetings. These 
are considerations which, whether the 
meeting is in or out of a Park, must be 
taken into view; but remembering the 
responsibility of the Government and 
the character of the Parks, it should be 
in the discretion of the Government to 
make arrangements by which the people 
may harmlessly, yet freely, assemble 
for the legitimate purposes of public 
meeting and free discussion. I trust I 
have been able to maintain in some de- 
gree the pledge I gave to the hon. Gen- 
tleman at the commencement of my re- 
marks ; but in one thing I am certain I 
should have been most unfortunate— 
namely, if I had left it open to any 
Member of this House to suppose that 
after the labours of Parliament during 
our generation, and especially after the 
labours of the present Parliament, it 
was either the desire or the view of the 
present Government—the natural dif- 
ferences of circumstances being allowed 
for—that in any question, great or small, 
any principle should receive from them 
the slightest countenance except that of 
a true, genuine, just, and generous im- 
partiality and equality in the dealings 
both of the Legislature and of the 
Executive with the people of the three 
countries. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he had sup- 
ported the Government for three years 
because of the policy they had enun- 
ciated; but in this matter it was his 
duty to oppose the position they had 
assumed. The right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government was indig- 
nant with the hon. and learned Member 
for Westmeath (Mr. Smyth) for not 
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giving sufficient credit to the English 
people for their generosity and good in- 
tentions towards Ireland; but the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had not really 
grudged a large and generous tribute to 
them for the good feeling they had 
manifested for two or three years past 
in endeavouring to remove certain social 
grievances from the people of Ireland. 
But that had nothing whatever to do 
with the question, which was, whether 
or not the Government had committed a 
gross blunder, attended with most dis- 
astrous results to the peace, tranquillity, 
and good feeling of the people of Ire- 
land. For himself, he was most ready 
to acknowledge the splendid generosity 
displayed by the English people. He 
took exception to a certain passage in 
the speech of his hon. and gallant Friend 
who spoke first in the debate to-night 
(Colonel White). His hon. and gallant 
Friend told the Government that their 
conduct and the disaster which followed 
would give a great stimulus to what was 
called home rule in Ireland. As a 
believer in home rule and in its suc- 
cess, he (Mr. Maguire) should be sorry 
to rest that policy on mere exasperation, 
as he felt when the time came to discuss 
that question they would be able to put 
it on a basis which would vindicate the 
sagacity of Irishmen, and appeal not in 
vain to the sound judgment and sym- 
pathy of Englishmen. The right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment endeavoured to show that there 
really was no difference in the adminis- 
tration of the law in England and Ire- 
land; but the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman clearly proved the case sub- 
mitted by those who proposed this Reso- 
lution. He (Mr. Maguire), for one, 
condemned the holding of the meeting 
in Phoonix Park, on the ground of bad 
taste and impolicy. As a matter of 
policy it was not right at a time when 
the Royal visitors were guests of the 
Lord Lieutenant. He blamed the Go- 
vernment for having done too little and 
for having done too much. He blamed 
them for having stopped the meeting at 
all; and if they were determined to 
prevent it, they should have done so in a 
way that would have precluded the pos- 
sibility of amisunderstanding. To some 
extent they had set a trap for the people, 
the proclamation being printed on a 
small piece of paper, such as might be 
used to advertise the sale of shrubs in 
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the Park, while an additional trap was 

epared in the disposition of the police. 
Bhoald not the proclamation have been 
on every wall in Dublin, and should 
there not have been an adequate display 
of force? He spoke as one who had had 
communication with the very strongest 
supporters of the present Government, 
when he said that this affair had caused 
a feeling of disgust and dismay through- 
out the land. The right hon. Gentle- 
man quoted Baron Pennefather, obli- 
vious of what he might have been told 
by his Solicitor General for Ireland, 
that his law had been overruled by the 
House of Lords. But would, in any 
case, the people of Ireland hair-split 
with Baron Pennefather, or would they 
not rather remember that while meetings, 
where blasphemous litanies were sung, 
were held in London within hearing of 
the Royal Palace, the people of Dublin 
could not hold a meeting to plead for 
mercy for people who had, by their con- 
duct, mistaken or otherwise, been placed 
in a miserable position? What made 
the thing more monstrous, it was only a 
few days before 200 people were blud- 
geoned in Dublin that such a meeting 
as he had described was held in London, 
blasphemous litanies being sung, and 
language of contempt and scorn, ridicule 
and outrage, applied to the Queen and 
her children, and dangerous doctrines 
ventilated. This was bad enough; but 
there was still a worse feature about the 
transactions of the Government. The 
next Sunday a meeting was again al- 
lowed to take place in Hyde Park. No 
subtlety would satisfy the people of Ire- 
land that what was tolerated in England 
was a grievous and terrible event in 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
sought to ride off on the plea that this 
was amonster meeting. He knew some- 
thing of monster meetings in the time 
of O’Connell, when 40,000, 50,000, or 
100,000 people assembled together. He 
could very well understand some person 
making a declaration before a magis- 
trate that such meetings would be at- 
tended with danger to the peace of the 
country. But where only 4,000 or 5,000 
people assembled—even though the form 
of speech ‘‘ Come in your ten thousands” 
was used in the advertisement—a form 
adopted by Odd Fellows and Tempe- 
rance Societies—it was ridiculous to re- 
gard jt as a monster meeting. Nor was 
that enough to make what was legal 
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before illegal. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that this meeting might have 
been held under the very windows of 
the Viceregal Lodge. The right hon. 
Gentleman was to be excused on the 
ground of having no local knowledge on 
that subject. He (Mr. Maguire) un- 
derstood that there was a moat or fence 
which protected the property of the 
Lord Lieutenant. Suppose the Govern- 
ment had said to themselves— ‘‘ We 
despise this meeting if it is intended as 
an insult, and if it is a matter of bad 
taste let the blame fall on the heads of 
those who convene the meeting, but we 
will protect the Viceregal Lodge by the 
aid of 20 or 100 policemen.”” A most 
serious feature of this case was that 
while the question of allowing meetings 
to be held and blasphemous litanies to 
be sung in London was a moot question, 
the Government bludgeoned people in 
Dublin for holding a meeting. He un- 
derstood that the Government delibe- 
rately abandoned the Bill relating to the 
Royal Parks because they durst not face 
the public on that subject. But, having 
done so, on the principle of equality 
they shed blood in Dublin. That was 
their way of cementing good feeling be- 
tween England and Ireland. There were 
certain principles that ought to be com- 
mon in the whole Empire, and among 
these was the right of every man to meet 
and address the Crown or Parliament, 
and to state his grievance in the face of 
day. That should not be permitted in 
England if it was not permitted in Ire- 
land, and if permitted in England it 
ought to be permitted in Ireland. That 
was the equality that was desired. The 
right hon. Gentleman had endeavoured 
to establish a difference between a meet- 
ing for discussion and a demonstration 
of force. The right hon. Gentleman 
would not object to a monster meeting 
held in Ireland or in England to carry 
the Ballot, even if only one resolution 
were to be passed and the meeting occu- 
pied only 15 minutes. If Gentlemen 
on the opposite side of the House were 
to complain of a monster meeting, com- 
prising not 4,000 or 5,000, but 100,000 
or 200,000 people being held in Trafalgar 
Square or Hyde Park, the right hon. 
Gentleman would say that Gentlemen 
opposite had no right to complain; that 
public opinion was omnipotent; and that 
the meeting demonstrated the feeling of 
the people. The noble Lord’s (the Chief 
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Secretary for Ireland) vindication of the 
savage assault on the men, women, and 
children who had nothing whatever to 
do with this meeting, but were merely 
following a brass band, was scarcely 
worthy of his chivalry. The noble Lord 
described those followers of the band as 
a formidable reinforcement, stimulated 
to enthusiasm by the music of a brass 
band. If the Motion of his hon. Friend 
(Sir John Gray) was a Vote of Censure 
on the Government he would support it 
—though the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) had nothing to do with the 
blunder. He (Mr. Maguire) would rather 
attribute that rash blunder—for such it 
was—to the fry of small people that 
hung about the Castle, and who, advising 
the Executive in the spirit of chamber- 
lains or masters of ceremony, were en- 
tirely in fault. They, no doubt, bewil- 
dered the authorities by representing 
that great calamities would befall the 
Royal guests if this meeting were not 
stopped. He had not heard one single 
word honestly in justification of the Irish 
Executive. The explanation of the Prime 
Minister had only made matters worse 
than they were. He would accept the 
Resolution proposed as a condemnation 
of those who were directly responsible 
for this outrage; he would vote for it in 
its broadest sense, and it was a matter 
of indifference to him whether it was 
adopted or not. In conclusion, the hon. 
Member insisted that there were different 
modes of administering the same law in 
England and in Ireland, or this wanton 
and savage attack would not have been 
made upon the meeting in Dublin. 
Coronet GILPIN said, that nothing 
could be further from his wish than to 
cast a reflection upon the Irish Execu- 
tive; he did not desire to vindicate 
either those who took part in this meet- 
ing; but when they were told that the 
law was the same in both countries, its 
administration in the two was very dif- 
ferent. In Ireland they say what they 
mean and mean what they say; but in 
England they say what they do not 
mean ; they proclaim that meetings shall 
not be held, and, in spite of that, they 
are held; so that, while authority was 
upheld in Ireland, it was turned into 
ridicule and contempt in England. He 
desired inquiry, not to cast blame upon 
the Irish Executive, but because it might 
lead to an alteration in this country of 
the law which permitted the holding in 
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the Royal Parks of meetings to assail 
the Crown and the Constitution, and at 
which measures occupying the attention 
of Parliament were discussed for the 
purpose of intimidating Members of the 
House and influencing their votes. The 
Secretary of State said that in England 
these meetings were legal and constitu- 
tional; and yet in Ireland those who at- 
tended such a meeting in a Royal Park 
were dispersed by the police. If the 
power to prevent meetings in the Royal 
Parks in England had not been aban- 
doned in theory, it had been in practice. 
The last time the Home Office made an 
attempt to prevent the holding of a 
public meeting in Hyde Park was in 
1866, when the right hon. Member for 
the University of Cambridge (Mr. Spencer 
Walpole) was Home Secretary ; a monster 
meeting was advertised, a discussion fol- 
lowed in the House; the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Morpeth (Sir 
George Grey) said such meetings were 
illegal, and he hoped that announced 
would not be permitted; Mr. Neate, at 
that time the Member for Oxford, and 
connected with the Liberal party, moved 
the following Resolution :— 

“ That Her Majesty’s Government, in refusing 
the use of Hyde Park for the purpose of holding 
a Political Meeting, have asserted the legal right 
of the Crown, and deserve the support of this 
House in so doing ;” 
the right hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Bright) took an opposite course 
and advocated the meeting, both in the 
House and out of it; and what was the 
course adopted by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government ? 
Did he support the Government of the 
day in asserting that power which he 
said had never been relinquished and in 
preventing the meeting? Not at all. 
On the contrary, he asked Mr. Neate 
not to press his Resolution, but to with- 
draw it; and, in deference to his Leader, 
Mr. Neate withdrew his Motion. The 
meeting was held ; the Home Secretary, 
so to speak, set his back against the 
closed gates; but he left a mile and a 
quarter of slender railings undefended, 
and the people tore them down and used 
the railings to assault the police ; and 
the great instigator of the meeting, after 
having been dismissed from a public 
office by the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, had since been rewarded by the 
right hon. Gentleman with a County 
Court Judgeship. The noble Lord the 
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Chief Secretary for Ireland said the 
other night that the prisoners on whose 
behalf the meeting was convened in 
Phoenix Park were Fenians, and were 
connected with the Manchester and 
Clerkenwell outrages. There was a cer- 
tain Mr. Finlan, whose hands were not 
clean; and was he not honoured by an 
interview with the Prime Minister? 
Mr. Guapstone: Not knowingly.] All 
e knew about the matter was that he 
read in the newspapers that the man 
boasted of what had occurred. 

Mr. GLADSTONE explained that a 
deputation of working men had an in- 
terview with him; but he was not pre- 
viously made acquainted with their 
names, although afterwards it appeared 
that this Finlan was one of them. 

CotoneL GILPIN said, he would be 
sorry to make any misrepresentation ; 
but he had never heard the account con- 
tradicted before. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It was contra- 
dicted and explained in Zhe Quarterly 
Review. 

Coronet GILPIN said, at any rate the 
right hon. Gentleman and the Govern- 
ment had opened the door so widely for 
meetings in the Parks that people could 
hardly be expected to understand the 
nice distinctions occasionally drawn. The 
observations made in the debate by the 
right hon. Gentleman conveyed the im- 
pression that he thought somewhat 
lightly of Fenianism; but was not Fe- 
nianism treason, having for its object 
the establishment of a Republic on the 
ruins of a Monarchy? Of all the mis- 
takes the Government had made—and 
even their friends admitted that they 
had committed some—the gravest con- 
sisted in opening the gaols to the Fenian 
prisoners, for treason would never find 
favour in this country. He wished for 
an inquiry into the matter, not with any 
reference to the Executive, but because 
he desired to see the law altered and 
clearly defined, so that, while it should 
recognize the legitimate right of the 
public to meet for political purposes, it 
should not at the same time allow meet- 
ings to become public nuisances; and 
so that those who attended meetings 
might know what responsibilities they 
incurred, and that orderly and well-dis- 
posed people should not be deprived of 
their rights and privileges. 

Sir DOMINIC CORRIGAN said, he 
thought that both parties to the Phonix 
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Park affair were in the wrong. The 
object of the meeting was legal, for 
surely it would be conceded that the 
people were entitled to meet to petition 
for the pardon of prisoners, whether the 
crime was treason or murder ; and there- 
fore men should not be blamed for as- 
sembling together in order to obtain 
pardon, if possible, for prisoners whose 
case they thought worthy of attention. 
Pardon was, however, the Prerogative of 
the Crown, and would not be conceded 
to intimidation. The meeting was, 
therefore, impolitic and injudicious. Mon- 
ster meetings generally resulted in pro- 
longing the imprisonment of those who 
were under sentence. The question whe- 
ther the law in regard to parks in 
London and Dublin was the same has 
already been answered. It is the same: 
and the next question to be asked was, 
whether the administration of the law 
has been the same in the two countries ? 
The answer must be that it has not been. 
Had the law been different, the Exe- 
cutive would have had justification for 
their conduct in Dublin, and might have 
replied, in the words of the Marquess 
of Wellesley, a former Lord Lieutenant 
—‘‘We came here to administer the 
law, not to alter it.” But such an- 
swer would not apply in this instance, 
and difference of administration he re- 
garded as a far greater offence and of 
more importance than difference of law. 
It was contended that the Government 


had never relinquished their authority 
over Hyde Park; that they had only 
not exercised it; but as they did not 
exercise it the law was either obsolete or 
bad. He found fault with both parties 


in the matter. He did not see how an 
inquiry such as proposed could be con- 
ducted; the Government could not try 
itself, and he believed that if a tribunal 
could be sent down from Heaven for the 
purpose, its report would not give satis- 
faction to everybody. He felt obliged 
in fairness to correct such phrases used 
in the debate as “fractured skulls” 
and ‘‘dreadful massacre.” He had 
made inquiry, and he found that there 
had not been a life lost, a skull frac- 
tured, or a limb broken. Three days 
after the fight there were not three pa- 
tients in Steevens’s Hospital, the nearest 
to the fray, in consequence of injuries 
received at that meeting, and there was 
not one woman or child. These being 
the facts he thought there would be 
little good from raking up the past ; but 
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that their efforts should be directed to 
consider calmly what should be done 
with the future. An inquiry into a 
riot would not arrive at the truth, for 
there would not be, from the faculty 
of correct observation being so little 
exercised, two persons to agree as to 
what had occurred, and such an inquiry 
would keep alive heart burnings, and 
lead to no useful result. He remembered 
a few years ago, when the College boys 
‘“‘bonneted”’ the policemen’s hats on their 
noses at College Green, Colonel Browne 
read the Riot Act, and gave the order, 
‘In the name of the Queen, charge!” 
The charge took place, sabres flashed, 
and the police galloped into the court- 
yard. There was said to have been a 
dreadful massacre, and an illustrated 
journal published a very fine drawing of 
the scene, of course after nature, and not 
the less true that it had previously done 
duty as a sketch of the charge of the 
Scots Greys at Waterloo. The whole 
city was kept in a turmoil for two or 
three months, and after a vexatious in- 
quiry into the affair, Colonel Browne was 
put on his trial for the dreadful assault. 
No wounded men could be found to 
give evidence either among the students 
or the police. Colonel Browne was of 
course acquitted ; and then the College 
boys, who had subscribed for the prose- 
cution, carried him from the court-house 
in triumph. The result of an inquiry 
now would probably be similar, and 
Colonel Lake, of whom every man who 
knows him is the friend, would have a 
still greater triumph, for while he won 
his laurel crown with the sword in the 
Russian War, he has in his present 
command ever carried only the olive 
branch. He wished the suggestion of 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government had been adopted, 
and that the Resolution before the House 
had been that the law should be ad- 
ministered in the same way in both coun- 
tries. No doubt both the Lord Lieutenant 
and the noble Lord the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland would approve such a Reso- 
lution. On them no eulogy is necessary, 
for all of every party appreciate their 
good feelings for Ireland. He was 
sorry to see occurrences were occasionally 
passed over in Scotland and England 
which would bring down heavy censure 
on Ireland. Hon. Members would re- 
collect that early in that Session an hon. 
Member had exhibited a placard posted 
at an English election, which was a hor- 
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rible travesty of that which was held 
most sacred by all professing to be 
Christians—the Lord’s Prayer; and there 
had just been printed in the Supplement 
to their own Votes a Petition, presented 
by the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren), against Prince Arthur’s An- 
nuity, from the Republican Club of 
Edinburgh. He would ask whether 
anything had been said in Ireland as to 
the Royal Family which was as disre- 
spectful as the language of that Peti- 
tion? He knew no difference between 
Republicanism and Fenianism, as both 
sought to establish a Republic on the 
ruins of Monarchy; but excited Irish 
Fenianssupported their principles rashly, 
while canny Republican Scotchmen were 
biding their time. His advice was, let 
Ireland have not only the same laws, 
but the same administration of them as 
England. Ireland was content to be the 
sister of England,but would not be her 
Cinderella. As to the meeting in Phoenix 
Park being offensive from its being held 
in close proximity to the Viceregal 
Lodge, the site of the intended meeting 
could not be seen from the Lodge. The 
place where the meeting took place in 
the Phoenix Park was an English mile 
from the Viceregal Lodge—the distance 
being the same within a few yards as 
between Buckingham Palace and the 
Marble Arch. Then it was said such 
meetings in Phoenix Park must interfere 
with the amusement and recreation of 
the people. Did they know the extent 
of the Phonix Park? Kensington Park, 
Hyde Park, and St. James’s Park put 
in line would not equal in measurement 
half the length of the Phoenix Park. 
The three English parks altogether 
measure only one mile and three quar- 
ters; the Phoenix Park is three miles 
long from gate to gate, and one mile 
and a-half wide in some places. Meet- 
ings in Hyde Park did not interfere 
with the recreation of the people. Why, 
then, should they necessarily interfere 
with the recreation of the people in a 
park of much wider area? It had been 
said there were other open places in 
Dublin where meetings might be held; 
but the fact is not so. Some years 
ago there were many such places, but 
there was now no place within two or 
three miles of Dublin where public 
meetings could be held. To account for 
the sudden gathering that occurred it 
was not necessary to suppose that there 
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had been any such mysterious or Fenian 
pre-arrangement as had been insinuated. 
The sudden gathering of a crowd in 
the locality is very easily explained. 
Near the steps of the Wellington Monu- 
ment, on the right-hand side of that 
Monument, are the People’s Gardens, in 
which at the hour named—4 o’clock on 
Sunday—there are generally during 
summer between 5,000 and 6,000 visitors 
of all classes, and in the Zoological 
Gardens in the immediate vicinity as 
many as 6,000. Punch and Judy ora 
dancing dog would at all times be suffi- 
cient to collect a crowd, and in this in- 
stance the great attraction was supplied 
by the arrival of two cabs covered with 
placards, one of them containing a 
Member of Parliament. He had made 
a plain and impartial statement of the 
affair without leaning to either side; 
and, as he had already said, he thought 
both parties were in the wrong, and he 
would suggest as a remedy against a 
similar occurrence happening hereafter, 
that some portion of the Phoenix Park 
might be allotted for public meetings, 
just as a portion had been railed off 
for a cricket-ground. The great want 
after all was not only identity of law 
but of administration of law through 
the whole Empire. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment would give them an assurance 
that, till the law was altered, there should 
be the same administration of it in 
Dublin as in London, and that the hon. 
Member for county Cork would with- 
draw his Resolution. Let bygones be 
bygones. Let us look to amend the 
future, and try to forget the bitterness of 
the past. 

Mr. STRAIGHT said, he wished to 
approach this discussion in that spirit of 
coolness and impartiality which had 
been infused into it by the hon. Baronet 
who had just sat down (Sir Dominic 
Corrigan). He was extremely glad to 
see the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home ar sega 
in his place, and he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would take warning 
from the discussion which had arisen ; 
for he did not understand hon. Gentle- 
men opposite to say that the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland or the Lord Lieute- 
nant had no power to put a stop to that 
meeting ; their complaint was that there 
had-not been an impartial administra- 
tion of that power on both sides of the 
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Channel—that while public meetings 
were allowed in Hyde Park, Govern- 
ment interfered in Phoenix Park with 
disastrous results. In considering the 

uestion from ‘a legal point of view, he 

id not deny the existence of a power to 
interfere, but the way in which it had 
been exercised. The people, he thought, 
had a right to meet in the public Parks, 
which, so to speak, were dedicated to 
their use under certain provisions and re- 
strictions; and if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government 
had told them that the Irish Adminis- 
tration had information that that was 
a meeting intended for seditious or trea- 
sonable purposes, he, for one, would have 
supported the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land in putting the law in force as he 
had done. He did not complain that 
the noble Marquess, who so ably repre- 
sented the Government of Ireland in 
that House (the Marquessof Hartington), 
had exceeded his duty ; but he had made 
a mistake in not following the precedents 
laid down by the Government of which 
he was a Member in dealing with the 
matter of public meetings in England. 
The noble Marquess never could have 
intended the consequences which en- 
sued—he never expected that the people 
would be ‘‘ bludgeoned”’ by the police. 
He was happy, however, to learn from 
the result of the inquiries of the hon. 
Baronet that the injury done to anyone 
was small indeed. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government, 
however, rather ran away from the 
point when, indulging in many general 
observations, he dwelt upon his desire 
to benefit Ireland, but did not tell them 
what they wanted to know—the reason 
that induced the Irish Executive to in- 
terfere with this meeting. If they knew 
it was a meeting for seditious purposes, 
called to insult or degrade Royalty 
within earshot of the proceedings, he 
should say they were justified in the 
course they took. But if it was a meet- 
ing intended for the purpose described 
by those who had addressed the House 
—a meeting to petition for the release 
of the prisoners—to show the Prince, 
who might hear the proceedings, what 
was the feeling of the country on a sub- 
ject as to which it was entitled to express 
itself{—then he must say many meetings 
had assembled in Hyde Park not so cre- 
ditable in their object which had not been 
put down, or in the least interfered with. 
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If the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
had ever taken the trouble to be present 
at any of those meetings in Hyde Park, 
he might have instructed the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment not to make the statement he did as 
to the object of those assemblies. That 
right hon. Gentleman complained of it 
because it was a monster demonstra- 
tion; but what else were some of the 
meetings in Hyde Park? Republican 
platitudes, doctrines, and statements of 
a far more dangerous character were 
uttered in Hyde Park without anyone 
interfering. If it were said that the 
Phenix Park was a seditious meeting, 
he should like the attention of the Law 
Officers of the Crown to be directed to 
the course taken by persons in Hyde 
Park, whose object was very declared. 
He did not object to give free discussion ; 
but he objected to a mode of influencing 
men’s minds which was adopted in the 
speeches in Hyde Park, and which 
could only have one object—namely, 
to disturb the feeling of confidence that 
there ought to be between Government 
and the people. The right hon. Gen- 


tleman had spoken of the extreme diffi- . 


culties of this question ; but if it were so 
difficult, why had the noble Lord the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland allowed the 
interference sanctioned by him? There 
was only one alternative for the right 
hon. Gentleman—if he stood by his 
Irish Secretary he must give up the ad- 
ministration of the law by the Home 
Secretary. If the one was right, the 
other must be wrong. He was rather 
inclined to think the policy of the noble 
Marquess was best calculated to prevent 
breaches of the peace, even though it 
were followed by ‘‘agony columns” 
from Ireland in the newspapers, which 
generally accumulated the largest quan- 
tity of horrible details into the smallest 
compass. He wished to see the Irish 
people treated precisely on the same 
footing as the English people, and the 
same freedom of discussion allowed in 
both countries. He should have pre- 
ferred that the document issued in Dub- 
lin, prohibiting the meeting, had been 
signed either by the Lord Lieutenant or 
his Chief Secretary, so that it might 
clearly have been seen who was respon- 
sible Bor it. Certainly, if a meeting were 
prohibited here the proclamation would 
not be signed or countersigned by parties 
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whose names were unknown. The meet- 
ings in Trafalgar Square used to wind 
up with a certain inharmonious serenade 
under the windows of a certain right 
hon. Gentleman who lived not far off. 
Whether that fact kept them more 
within the spirit of the law might be 
doubted ; but he hoped, whatever legis- 
lation might be effected on the subject, 
they would find the Home and Irish 
Secretaries administering the law in the 
same way in both countries. 

Mr. DIGBY said, he must show by 
his vote that he disapproved the con- 
duct of the Irish Executive, without in- 
tending anything personally offensive 
either to the present excellent Lord 
Lieutenant or the noble Lord the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (the Marquess of 
Hartington), who were both justly held 
in the highest esteem. He had only 
arrived in town from Dublin that morn- 
ing, and he must say that a strong feel- 
ing existed there with reference to the 
subject under discussion; while with 
reference to the injuries which had been 
sustained, more than 100 persons had 
been taken to hospital, many of whom 
remained there three or four days, and 
at the present moment Lieutenant Carey, 
who had served with distinction in the 
late French War, was suffering from a 
severe concussion of the brain, and his 
life only two days ago was in jeopardy. 
The question before them involved the 
right of public meeting in this country 
and in Ireland, and he desired to see 
the same right of meeting established in 
both countries. There had not been a 
shadow of evidence leading to the belief 
that there was anything treasonable 
about the meeting, and he believed the 
hon. Member for Westmeath (Mr. 
Smyth) when he said that it was an 
especial injunction of the committee 
promoting the meeting that no reference 
should be made to the Royal Family, 
but that simply an appeal should be 
made to the mercy and generosity of the 
Government on behalf of certain unfor- 
tunate men who were incarcerated in 
English prisons. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that as reference 
had been made to a Petition he presented 
from a so-called Republican Club in 
Edinburgh, he wished to explain that 
he had read the Petition over and found 
not one word in it about Republican 
principles, the promulgation of which he 
should deem extremely disastrous. The 
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Petition objected to a grant of public 
money to a Royal Prince, and even to 
that extent he did not concur with it, 
but as it was respectfully worded he 
deemed it his duty to present it. 

Mr. PIM said, he concurred with 
many of the views expressed by his hon. 
Colleague (Sir Dominic Corrigan), and 
thought that these meetings were too 
often intended for intimidation; were 
very ill-suited for discussion ; and were 
particularly objectionable in public Parks 
intended for the quiet recreation of the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring districts. 
If the Parks were to be used for public 
meetings some particular portion of them 
ought to be set apart for that purpose. 
Having regard to the time and place of 
the meeting in question, he was not sur- 
prised that some feeling of uneasiness 
should have been excited in the mind 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, lest 
something should occur to wound the 
feelings of his Royal guests. But how- 
ever ill-judged the meeting might have 
been, or whatever might have been the 
bad taste of holding it at such a time 
and in such a place, this constituted no 
reason for prohibiting it unless it was 
illegal; and, whatever objections might 
be urged against the holding of such 
meetings in the Phonix Park, applied 
with much greater force against per- 
mitting meetings in any of the London 
Parks. Why should a different policy 
be adopted in Dublin from that which 
had been pursued in London? He feared 
the consequences of this unfortunate oc- 
currence would be very injurious in 
giving increased influence to those who 
were opposed to the connection between 
England and Ireland. The transaction 
had united all parties in Ireland in one 
feeling of strong reprehension of the con- 
duct of the Government. He had no 
doubt that if the meeting had been let 
alone it would have dispersed peaceably, 
after, at worst, a few foolish speeches 
which would be forgotten in a day or 
two. But if the meeting was to be pre- 
vented, why was not an authoritative 
proclamation issued to that effect? And 
why was not the Lord Mayor, the chief 
magistrate of the City, applied to? It 
appeared extraordinary to him (Mr. Pim) 
that the Lord Mayor had never received 
any intimation of the intended action of 
the Government. But even if it was 
admitted that it was right to prohibit 
the meeting, and that Dublin was to be 
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treated differently from London, why did 
not the Government prevent the meeting 
instead of dispersing it? Why was not 
the ground occupied beforehand by a 
body of police? This omission was a 
great mistake. If 500 police had been 
on the ground there would have been 
no danger of opposition or of riot; but 
the employment of a small number to 
disperse the meeting, instead of a large 
number to prevent it, had placed the 
police in a false position, and brought 
blame on a respectable and well-con- 
ducted body of men. It was impossible 
for a small number to disperse such a 
meeting without using considerable force. 
He was sorry to be obliged to blame the 
Irish Government for their conduct in 
this matter; but a great mistake had 
been committed, and he thought that, 
instead of trying to justify what had 
been done, it would be the best course 
for the Government frankly to acknow- 
ledge it. He bore testimony to the fair 
spirit with which this affair had been 
treated by the people of England; and 
it was satisfactory to observe that hon. 
Members on both sides of the House, 
and the public Press, from Zhe Times 
downwards, had declared that, with re- 
gard to the right of meeting, the Irish 
people should be treated exactly as the 
English people were treated. He had 
presented a Petition from the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation of Dublin, praying for 

“A strict and searching public inquiry into 
all the facts and circumstances connected with 
this disastrous event ;” 
and, although he believed the Govern- 
ment were desirous of carrying out just 
and liberal measures as respected Ire- 
land, and he therefore warmly sym- 
pathized with their general policy; yet 
believing their conduct in this instance 
to have been wrong, he felt himself 
constrained by a sense of duty to vote, 
though with pain, for the proposed 
inquiry. 

Mr. R.N. FOWLER regretted that the 
able speech of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Westmeath (Mr. Smyth) had not 
been delivered in a larger House, and 
wouldremind hon. Members thatthe right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment had been put in office and was 
supported by a large majority in the 
House of Commons, mainly because the 
right hon. Gentleman announced that 
his policy would give peace to Ireland. 
The measures which he had introduced 
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into Parliament with that view were, 
however, regarded by the Opposition 
side of the House as the results of a 
policy of sacrilege and confiscation. That 
was a successful policy in the sense of 
the Tapers and the Tadpoles of the pre- 
sent day, for it had secured for the right 
hon. Gentleman a large majority; but 
it was by no means successful as re- 
garded the true interests of the Empire. 
They had that night pretty good evidence 
as to that fact. They had heard that night 
from the lips of the hon. and learned 
Member for Westmeath—a good autho- 
rity on the subject, as he spoke in that 
House fresh from the hustings, and had 
expressed his admiration of the Prime 
Minister—that if there were a Gene- 
ral Election to-morrow there was not 
a constituency in Ireland that would 
return a Member who should declare 
himself to be a supporter of Her 
Majesty’s Government. It was clear, 
then, that the policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman had not produced happiness 
or contentment in Ireland. The ques- 
tion, however, which each hon. Member 
had to ask himself that night was—How 
ought they to vote on that most serious 
and important subject? Those sitting 
on the Opposition side of the House were 
bound to recognize the fact that the Go- 
vernment were supported by a large ma- 
jority, and under these circumstances 
they had to consider whether it would be 
wise to give a vote calculated to weaken 
the Executivein Ireland. He thought it 
most important that the power of the 
Executive should be maintained, and 
therefore he should not be doing his 
duty if he voted for the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny, for the suc- 
cess of that Motion would be regarded 
in Ireland as casting a slur upon the 
Executive. He might be told that the 
policy of the Government was inconsis- 
tent, in pursuing one course in this coun- 
try and a different course in Ireland; 
and he certainly considered that the con- 
duct of the noble Lord the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland was more becoming a 
Government having a powerful majority 
in that House than the conduct of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. With 
regard to meetings in Trafalgar Square 
and Hyde Park, the conduct of the 
Government — and also, he was sorry 
to say, in former times, of some right 
hon. Members sitting on the Opposi- 
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tion benches—was not calculated to 
maintain the peace of the Metropolis ; 
but he trusted the Government would 
seriously consider the course that ought 
to be pursued on this matter, and be 
prepared to bring in a Bill next Session 
dealing with meetings, whether held 
in Phoenix Park or Hyde Park. A Bill 
had been introduced with respect to the 
management of the Parks; but as soon 
as the hon. Member for York (Mr. J. 
Lowther) carried a provision against 
permitting meetings in the Parks, the 
Chief Commissioner of Works abandoned 
the measure. If there were any Mem- 
ber of the Government deserving of cen- 
sure in connection with the subject it 
was the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, for the course pursued by the Go- 
vernment in reference to meetings in the 
Parks and in Trafalgar Square was not 
calculated to conduce to the authority of 
the Government in the Metropolis, and 
if any hon. Member had at the time 
proposed a Vote of Censure on the 
Government he would have cordially 
concurred in it; but entertaining a deep 
sense of the necessity of maintaining the 
power of the Executive in Ireland, he 
felt bound on the present occasion to 
vote with the Government. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT said, that 
after the speeches of the two Ministers 
who had addressed the House on that 
question, no other speech from the Trea- 
sury bench would he worthy of much 


Neither the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government 
nor the noble Lord the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland contended that the Govern- 
ment had a legal right to put down the 
meeting, that the people had not a legal 
right to be there, or that their object in 


attention. 


meeting was not a legitimate one. It 
had been said that the time and the ob- 
ject were inopportune; but he had yet 
to learn that, before holding a meeting, 
the people of Ireland or of England 


- must consult the Government on either 


of those points. The speech of the noble 
Lord the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
seemed to him a Tory speech, and he 
regretted to hear the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government en- 
dorse it and make another Tory speech 
to the House upon this question. The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to think 
a great distinction was to be drawn be- 
tween a monster meeting in England 
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and one in Ireland. But he (Mr. Jacob 
Bright) failed to perceive the distinction. 
Wherever held, a monster meeting was, 
so far, a display of physical force. But 
the object was a display of the force of 
public opinion rather than to make a 
display of physical force, or to give an 
opportunity for discussion; and, seeing 
of what service monster meetings had 
been, it was remarkable that the right 
hon. Gentleman should speak of them 
as he had spoken that evening. It was 
doubtful whether the Reform Bill of 
1832 would have come about but for 
monster meetings, and no one could have 
forgotten that they made possible the 
Reform Bill of 1867. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the law was not 
defined in England. Now, he believed 
the law was defined in England. They 
had it on high authority that the Go- 
vernment had no right to interfere with 
meetings in Hyde Park, and, as a matter 
of fact, the Government did not now in- 
terfere with them. The Dublin meeting 
was held for a legitimate object; and 
he could not entirely withhold his sym- 
pathy from the men who attended that 
meeting. It would be difficult to main- 
tain that politics had no part in the 
offence of which the Fenian prisoners 
were convicted; and, but for the terror- 
ism which the Fenian agitation had 
caused, it was doubtful whether the 
magnificent measures introduced by the 
right hon. Gentleman could have passed 
in their integrity, or whether, as in the 
present Session, a phalanx of men might 
not have banded together to defeat them. 
But then it was said that in the Phoenix 
Park was the residence of the represen- 
tative of the Queen. Now, from Hyde 
Park to Buckingham Palace was only a 
stone’s throw, yet, as far as he knew, 
the Queen had submitted, without com- 

laint, to many meetings in Hyde Park. 

t seemed, therefore, that the mock So- 
vereign in Dublin complained of that 
to which the Sovereign in London sub- 
mitted without complaint. If he were 
the Prince of Wales he should regret to 
find his presence in Dublin alleged by 
the noble Lord the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland as one of the reasons why this 
meeting was put down; for if the pre- 
sence of Members of the Royal Family 
made ‘it difficult or impossible for men 
in any of the three kingdoms to exercise 
what they believed to be their political 
rights, the Royal Family would soon be- 
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come intolerable to the country. On 
first hearing of the suppression of the 
meeting he thought it must be the work 
of some subordinate; it seemed almost 
impossible that it could have been sanc- 
tioned by a Government whose laudable 
object was the attempt to conciliate Ire- 
land. He did not know whether the 
injustice and the humiliation inflicted 
upon Ireland in the past might have 
deadened the self-respect and impaired 
the spirit of her people, so that such an 
event would attract little notice; but if 
an outrage like this had been committed 
in London, or among the men of the 
North, a generation would have passed 
away before it had been forgotten. Both 
the Lord Lieutenant and the noble Lord 
the Chief Secretary should remember 
that, whatever their personal merits and 
public services—he was not there to dis- 
parage either the one or the other— 
neither would, but for the accident of 
birth, occupy the high political position 
they now held? That being so, they 
should exercise a little more forbearance, 
they should show a little more courage 
and a wider sympathy with the people 
and with popular aspirations, even when 
those were such as they could not alto- 
gether approve. In that case they would 
never have committed a fatal blunder 
like this. The Irish Executive had be- 
stowed the most assiduous attention upon 
Members of the Royal Family. Of 
that he made no complaint, and rejoiced 
that the Royal Family had met with a 
good reception in Dublin. But the fact 
that at the same time the Irish Execu- 
tive had attacked with brute force a 
peaceable and defenceless crowd, send- 
ing, at least, 100 persons with broken 
heads or bruised limbs to their homes 
or to hospitals, showed a marked differ- 
ence of treatment which had produced a 
most painful impression upon millions 
of persons in the United Kingdom. How 
was it that when an open-air meeting 
was to be held, Government authorities 
of every party always lost their heads, 
and acted with more or less of imbecility ? 
It was quite as innocent to hold a meet- 
ing out-of-doors as in-doors, and an out- 
of-door meeting was much less excitable, 
chiefly, perhaps, from the fact that most 
of those assembled could hear nothing 
of what was said. Open-air meetings 
must necessarily be held near to the 
places where people lived; and that 
being so there was no place so suitable as 
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a great national Park. There was room 
in such a Park for tens of thousands 
more than ever congregated there ; and, 
as a gentleman said of a recent meeting 
in Hyde Park—‘“ TI had to ask a police- 
man where it was before I could find 
it.” Such meetings, if let alone, would 
generally be insignificant things. At all 
events, it was better that the language 
and the sentiments used there should 
come out into the light of day, instead 
of smouldering in alleys or squares, in 
obscure parts of our great cities. If 
20,000 people had assembled in the 
Phoenix Park to see a review or cheer 
the Prince, the Irish Executive would 
have regarded them with smiling appro- 
bation. But when one-fourth or one- 
tenth of that number met together to 
perform what they regarded as a politi- 
cal duty, they were driven away with 
violence by the police. He sympathized 
with the protests of Irish Members on 
that subject ; and if he were an Irish- 
man he could not but feel that the chief 
Members of the Irish Executive had 
shown themselves to a considerable ex- 
tent disqualified for the government of 
a high-minded and sensitive people. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON regretted that on 
his (the Conservative) side of the House 
any encouragement had been given to 
attempts by the Irish Executive to sup- 
press everything and everybody. He 
utterly abhorred Fenianism, and had no 
sympathy with the demand for home 
rule, but he should heartily support the 
Motion for inquiry into the conduct of 
the Irish Executive and the Dublin police. 
There could not have been a more suit- 
able time for holding the meeting by 
those who entertained the views advo- 
cated by the hon. Member for Westmeath 
(Mr. Smyth), than the visit to Ireland of 
the heir to the Throne of England, whilst 
he was receiving a hearty and a cordial 
welcome from the citizens of Dublin, in 
order to advance a claim for the clemency 
of the Crown towards those who by a 
large portion of their countrymen were 
looked upon as having been unjustly 
and wrongly imprisoned. The suppres- 
sion of the meeting was an attempt to 
prevent freedom of discussion, and the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government in his remarks had fore- 
shadowed that an attempt would be 
made next Session to limit the right 
of the people to hold —_ meetings. 
[‘*No!” and ‘Hear, hear!”] Such, 
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at all events, was the impression the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
had made upon him. He trusted, 
therefore, that the House would not 
make light of this matter, for the ques- 
tion was one which concerned England 
and Scotland as well as Ireland, and he 
hoped that the Government would con- 
cede an inquiry. If they had nothing 
to fear they would do so; but if they 
wished the Royal visit to leave in Ire- 
land an impression of injustice and 
wrong they would resist the inquiry. 
If there was to be tyranny for one 
country, there should be tyranny for 
all; but he hoped there would be equal 
liberty for all. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that 
having regard to the number of hon. 
Members who had already addressed the 
House, many of whom had anticipated 
observations which he would have made 
in support of the Motion, he should not 
at that period of the debate have risen 
to prolong it, were it not that like his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Tipperary (Colonel White), Dublin had 
been his home for many years; and 
knowing as he did the genial, kindly, 
and social character of its people, he 
could not deny himself the opportunity 
of testifying to the fact that their feel- 
ings had been outraged by the late un- 
happy proceedings. He had known that 
on many occasions the various Judges 
who had from time to time presided at 
the various Commissions which had been 
holden in Dublin had, one and all, ex- 
pressed their opinion — derived from 
statistics and from their personal know- 
ledge—that in no city of the Empire, 
possessing the same number of inhabit- 
ants, did there exist so little crime, or 
was the general conduct of the people 
more praiseworthy. He did not join 
other hon. Members in imputing the 
blame of those proceedings to the noble 
Lord the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(the Marquess of Hartington). Although 
his family had long been connected with 
Ireland, his personal experience of the 
country was but limited, and time had 
not been afforded to him for ascertaining 
thoroughly the feelings and dispositions 
of the people of Dublin, and he had 
necessarily for some time to gather any 
information on which he might have to 
act from others. Under such circum- 


stances he had made a grave mistake. 
The question before the House had been 
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viewed in a two-fold aspect—first, in a 
legal point of view; and, secondly, as 
regarded its policy. On the legal ques- 
tion he (Sir Patrick O’Brien) could not 
pretend to speak with any authority, as 
was stated by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General. He had 
been, no doubt, a barrister in his early 
life, but he had left the Bar some 18 
years ago; but it did not require him to 
be a lawyer to know that, as far as the 
debate had gone, no one in that House 
had ventured to affirm that the projected 
meeting was not a strictly legal one. No 
doubt the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General might, when he 
came to state the legal case of the Go- 
vernment, show that was otherwise ; but 
until he did so he would assume that the 
meeting was a perfectly legal one. He 
was surprised at the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government, drawing a parallel between 
the projected meeting and those truly 
monster meetings which had taken place 
in 1844—such as the meeting of Tara, 
of Mullaghmast, Clontarf, and others, 
where in some instances more than 
100,000 persons had attended, and where, 
he might add, no crime of a political 
character had been committed ; and the 
right hon. Gentleman, when quoting the 
judgment of the late Chief Justice Pen- 
nefather, in reference to those meetings, 
had forgotten to add the circumstances 
connected with one of them—he alluded 
to the meeting proposed to be held at 
Clontarf, in which the conduct of the 
Tory Government of Sir Robert Peel 
strangely contrasted with that of the 
present Liberal Government. When it 
was intended to suppress that meeting, 
what was the conduct of the Govern- 
ment? The Privy Council was sum- 
moned, and the propriety of suppressing 
the meeting was subjected to the most 
anxious consideration, and when the sig- 
natures were about to be appended to 
the proclamation which had been pre- 
pared, and was subsequently issued, one 
of the Council, to his honour—the then 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Edward Blake- 
ney—refused to append his signature to 
the proclamation till he received an as- 
surance that full notice should be given 
to the thousands of people who were 
expected from all parts of the country to 
flock in to the meeting—and that mes- 
sengers, whose expedition would be as 
great as the fiery cross mentioned in 
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Scott’s novel, should be sent to all places 
from which persons were expected to 
attend to warn the people, and save them 
from the massacre which otherwise might 
have ensued. Admitting, for the sake 
of argument, that the Dublin meeting 
was not a legal one, he held that the 
pre were entitled to similar notice on 
ast Sunday week; but regarding the 
policy of the late proceedings, any lay- 
man in that House was as well qualified 
to pronounce an opinion as the greatest 
lawyer. And it was his conviction that 
no more impolitic course was ever adopted 
than the proceedings which they were 
then considering. Had the meeting been 
allowed to take place, it would not, he 
believed, in numbers have even ap- 
proached to the character of a monster 
meeting. Some resolutions would have 
been passed, and there the matter would 
have ended. But by the course which 
the Government had adopted they had 
positively set up the few disaffected per- 
sons in the country, and, in addition, 
had excited the deepest feeling of irrita- 
tion in the breasts of the most quiet and 
orderly of the Dublin population. Jour- 
nals of the class to which the right hon. 
Gentleman had referred had been making 
but little way. An observant population 
had remarked that where the Govern- 
ment of the State of New York had, on 
a late occasion, permitted Irish American 
citizens to be massacred in the streets of 
New York, those journals, though giving 
the occurrences as matters of news, had 
failed to attack the United States’ Go- 
vernment in the style and the temper 
that they would certainly have adopted 
if Her Majesty’s Government had com- 
mitted one tithe of the offence; but the 
Government had, by their action, given 
them a just occasion for bitter remark— 
an occasion which they had improved in 
no niggard manner; and, what was 
more, in the remarks which they made, 
they had the concurrence of the most 
well-conducted and peaceable citizens 
who had suffered in the late affray, as 
well as of others who were justly indig- 
nant at the treatment which unoffending 
citizens had received. His hon. Friend 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Dublin 
(Sir Dominic Corrigan) had recommended 
that bygones should be bygones. He 
(Sir Patrick O’Brien) would willingly 
endorse such a recommendation, but not 
until full inquiry should be first had, 
and that they had seen that outrage 
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could not be committed with impunity. 
When that was done he would wish that 
those unhappy events should be for- 
gotten, and that good feeling should be 
again restored to Dublin. 

Mr. M. CHAMBERS said, that the 
real question at issue had been obscured 
by the Government, and that the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Minister of the 
Crown had construed the Motion into 
a Vote of Want of Confidence, thereby 
eluding the real point as to whether 
there should be an inquiry. When he 
(Mr. M. Chambers) was studying consti- 
tutional law, he was taught that one of 
the most undoubted privileges of the 
people was the right of meeting openly 
to discuss public affairs. That right had 
never been abandoned, and could not be 
gainsaid. The next question was, what 
was the authority of the Crown or the Mi- 
nister of the day to interrupt the people 
when they were about to exercise that 
undoubted right? This was a branch 
of the subject that was not sufficiently 
studied in these days. The object of 
the right hon. Gentleman had been to 
avoid that question, and to put an erroe 
neous issue before the House. He had 
no wish to pass a Vote of Want of Con- 
fidence in the Government of Ireland ; 
but he could not allow the real question 
to be thus evaded. The Prime Minister 
had looked at the words, while he rejected 
altogether the substance of the Motion. 
It was essential that there should be an 
inquiry and a thorough and impartial 
investigation, and he regretted that the 
Ministry had not had the manliness to 
express the same opinion. Such an in- 
quiry was necessary to vindicate the 
Irish Government, and his opinion, as a 
lawyer, was that they would commit 
a great mistake in refusing it. The hon. 
Member for Westmeath (Mr. Smyth), 
who had been invited to preside over 
the meeting, had given the House an 
account of what took place which was 
evidently truthful and honourable, and 
he agreed with him in thinking that it 
was the duty of the Irish authorities to 
have communicated to the hon. Member 
the conclusion at which they had arrived 
as to the illegality of that meeting, and, 
at the same time, have given him and 
those who were about to attend notice 
that they intended to suppress it. That 
was the first error of the Irish Govern- 
ment. The police next, without any 
warning or intimation, suddenly attacked 
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the meeting with their staves, and, ac- 
cording to the hon. Member, assaulted 
indiscriminately in the most violent 
manner all who were present. Now, 
what used to be the custom, in Eng- 
land at least? When a meeting was 
held which was likely to endanger the 
public peace the authorities took a ma- 
gistrate with them who read the Riot 
Act, and before the police or the military 
were permitted to interfere, an hour was 
allowed to elapse to give time for the 
meeting to disperse. All that seemed 
altered now, and the fact was that they 
were making progress towards prevent- 
ing or suppressing public meetings, by 
encouraging the police, without any warn- 
ing, to draw their staves, and to make 
what was an illegal attack on the people. 
He was not a Fenian, and might think 
that those misguided men had only re- 
ceived a just reward for their evil doings 
in the penalties inflicted upon them ; but 
the people had an acknowledged right to 
meet for the purpose of petitioning for 
a mitigation of the punishment of poli- 
tical offenders, and when a meeting was 
called ostensibly for that purpose, the 
Government ought not to assume that 
it had another and an illegal object. 
He also thought that those who assem- 
bled in the Phoenix Park had a perfect 
right, and could not be blamed, if they 
had so chosen, to make allusion to 
the Royal visit in furtherance of the 
merciful object they had in view. More- 
over, a statement had also been made 
by the noble Lord the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland which gave the transaction a 
different complexion, and when there 
was such contradiction with respect to 
the real facts of the case, inquiry became 
desirable. He trusted, therefore, the 
Motion in substance would be agreed to, 
not only in the interests of those who 
had suffered at that affair, but for the 
justification of the Government and those 
who acted under them. 

Mr. EASTWICK said, that if one 
party more than another was bound to 
support the Government in the steps 
which they took for the maintenance of 
order it was that which sat on the Con- 
servative benches. He regretted, how- 
ever, while he made that admission, 
that he could not give them his support 
on the present occasion. He was unable 
to find in the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment any justification of the course 
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which they had pursued in reference to 
the meeting in the Phonix Park. The 
hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. Jacob 
Bright), in condemning the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman, called it a 
Tory speech, which, no doubt, was, in 
his opinion, the worst epithet he could 
apply to it. But, for his own part, he 
objected to it on other grounds. The 
right hon. Gentleman entered into a 
number of details to show that the treat- 
ment which the people had received at 
the hands of the police was justifiable. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I said nothing 
of the kind. I said, on the contrary, 
that the gravest allegations against the 
— were made by the hon. Member 
or Westmeath (Mr. Smyth), and that it 
would be the absolute duty of the Exe- 
cutive Government to inquire into those 
allegations and the circumstances of the 
case without receiving any instruction to 
that effect from this House. 

Mr. EASTWICK, in continuation, 
said, that the right hon. Gentleman, at 
least, had endeavoured to show that 
there were circumstances connected with 
the meeting which justified the interfer- 
ence of the police. But passing from 
that point, he must complain of the 
change of conduct which had occurred 
in the mode in which the meeting in the 
Phoenix Park was dealt with as com- 
pared with that in which the Govern- 
ment had dealt with previous meetings 
in Hyde Park and Trafalgar Square. 
In his opinion it was incumbent on the 
Government, after the disastrous occur- 
rences in Hyde Park, to have cleared up 
the law on the question, so that the 
people at large, as well as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, might know 
how the matter really stood. The right 
of public meeting he regarded as one of 
the most important of the popular privi- 
leges ; but he thought it well to consider 
whether the Act of George III., which 
declared that no meeting should during 
the Session of Parliament be allowed to 
be held within a mile of that House, 
should not be supplemented by some 
such legislation as that by which in the 
United States meetings were not per- 
mitted to be held within six miles of 
Washington. That House ought, at all 
events, to be free from anything like 
terrorism. Everybody knew in what 
terrorism had resulted in France: how 
the Chamber had been menaced, and 
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how such menace led to revolution in the 
end. The Royal residence also should 
be kept free from any approach to in- 
vasion. ‘The House had been told that 
the matter would be looked into. He 
hoped it would, and regretted that it had 
not been done sooner, for he thought it 
of greater moment than many questions 
which had lately been forced upon the 
House, and for that reason he thought 
the Government deserving of censure 
for not having taken it up before. 
Though admitting that Conservatives 
were bound to support the Executive in 
their attempts to preserve order, on this 
oceasion he felt that Ireland had been 
treated with injustice and harshness, 
and, therefore, he felt compelled to vote 
against the Government on the question. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowse) said, he hoped 
before the discussion was over that the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
(Mr. Eastwick) would be able to come 
to the conclusion that the better and 
wiser course would be for him to vote 
for and not against the Government. 
This Motion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Kilkenny (Sir John Gray) 
had been declared by himself, and by 
several other hon. Members, to involve a 
Vote of Censure on the Irish Executive. 
The Notice of Motion, as it originally 
stood on the Paper, distinctly conveyed 
that such was the meaning of the hon. 
Member. He had since altered the 
terms of his Notice more than once, and 
as it now stood in its fifth edition it was 
this— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is essen- 
tial to the ends of justice and to the peace of Ire- 
land, that a prompt, searching, and impartial 
inquiry be made into all the circumstances con- 
nected with the dispersing of a meeting assembled 
in the Phonix Park, Dublin, on the 6th of 
August inst., to advocate the release of certain 
Fenian prisoners, and which resulted in injury to 


the persons of a large number of the citizens of 
Dublin.” 


He (Mr. Dowse) regretted that his ton. 
Friend had pursued that course, because 
he thought it always desirable that a 
Motion should show the real intention 
of its proposer, and therefore he thought 
it would decidedly have been more to the 
purpose if it had been left as originally 
framed. His hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Devonport (Mr. M. 
Chambers) did not understand this No- 
tice of Motion as it was understood by 
the hon. Mover of it, for he seemed to 
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think that it was a Motion for Inquiry 
only. But his right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Government was ready to give 
an inquiry in the way his hon. and learned 
Friend wished it to be given, but not in 
the manner for which his hon. Friend 
the Member for Kilkenny contended. 
What would the inquiry which his 
hon. Friend the Member for Kilkenny 
desired amount to? His hon. Friend 
wished the House to express an opinion 
that an inquiry should be held into the 
conduct of the Irish Executive? Who 
was to hold that inquiry? Was it the 
Irish Executive? Was the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to appoint a Commission to in- 
quire into his own conduct, or was the 
House of Commons in a future Session 
to appoint a Select Committee for the 
purpose? He hoped the House would 
not pass a mere abstract Resolution with- 
out pointing out how the inquiry was to 
be held, by whom, and where; for the 
Motion of his hon. Friend conveyed 
none of those important particulars—in 
short, it appeared to him to be an illus- 
tration of the saying that language was 
given to conceal one’s thoughts, for if 
the originator of the Motion had any 
idea as to the kind of inquiry he de- 
sired, his Notice of Motion was silent on 
the subject. If the House was merely 
anxious that all the circumstances of the 
case, and the conflicting statements con- 
nected with it, should be investigated, 
the Government had already promised 
that they should be, and in that sense 
the Government could agree with the 
Motion, butin noother. Assuming that 
the House on this the 17th of August 
was to pass a Vote of Censure on the 
Trish Executive, upon whom would it be 
passed? Upon his noble Friend the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and his noble 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
for, as far as Ireland was concerned, 
they were the responsible Ministers of 
the Crown, and the ‘small fry,” as 
some one in the course of the debate had 
said, would escape unscathed, whether 
they were innocent or guilty. He was 
not going to say anything in praise of 
his noble Friends, for if their names and 
characters did not speak for them, any- 
thing that he could say would be of 
very little use. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Manchester (Mr. Jacob 
Bright) had said to-night that if it were 
not for their birth neither of those noble 
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wer position which they now held. 
at was a very unworthy sentiment. 
Did his hon. Friend merely mean that if 
Lord Spencer had not been a Peer he 
could not have been Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland? Ifso, that was a mere truism, 
and with respect to his noble Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, if he had 
been born plain Jacob Bright he would 
have won the race against Jacob Bright 
- himself. His hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Devonport had read the 
House a lecture on Constitutional Law, 
and other hon. Members had spoken of 
meetings in Trafalgar Square, and had 
compared the conduct of his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department with that of the Lord 
Lieutenant at one time to his prejudice, 
at another to his praise. But all that 
was beside the question, for the simple 
reason that a meeting held in the one 
place could not be compared with one 
held in the other. The Phonix Park 
was part of the Crown property, and 
Trafalgar Square was differently cizcum- 
stanced, and therefore different princi- 
ples must be applied in the two locali- 
ties. The hon. Member for Manchester 


(Mr. Bright), referring to the speeches 
of the right hon. Gentleman at the 


head of the Government and the noble 
Lord the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
had said that any other speech from the 
Treasury bench would not be worthy 
of attention. That was aimed at him- 
self (the Solicitor General for Ireland). 
There was one thing, however, with 
which the hon. Member could not re- 
proach him, and that was noble birth, 
and not being able to do that the hon. 
Gentleman said that his speech would 
not be worthy of any attention. But it 
should be rembered that he was the only 
legal representative of the Irish Govern- 
ment at present in the House; neither 
the right hon. Gentleman, nor his noble 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
could be expected to discuss that matter 
as a questlon of law, and both, he be- 
lieved, stated that any question of that 
kind would be brought before the House 
by another Member of the Government. 
He would now deal with the legal ques- 
tion as briefly as he could. The law in 
England and Ireland with regard to the 
Royal Parks was substantially the same. 
By the 14 & 15 Vic., c. 42, the Com- 
missioners of Public Works in Eng- 
land were intrusted with the manage- 
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ment of all the Royal Parks, the 
Phoenix Park included; but by a sub- 
sequent Act, the 23 & 24 Vict., the 
Phoenix Park was transferred from their 
control to that of the Board of Public 
Works in Ireland. That Board, there- 
fore, was the agent of Her Majesty for 
managing the Phoenix Park, just as any 
gentleman might be the agent of a 
landed proprietor for the management of 
his estate. The Board of Works, how- 
ever, was to bear in mind that the Park 
was to be managed to a great extent for 
the public good, and was never to lose 
sight of the purpose for which it was 
established. The Phonix Park had 
been in existence for above 200 years. A 
distinguished predecessor of his, Sir John 
Temple, was the person who originally 
acquired it, and who, though not of noble 
birth, was the founder of a noble family ; 
sums of money, the property of His 
Majesty, were obtained for its purchase, 
and from about 1660 to 1666 it became 
a Royal Park in the manner in which it 
now was. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Cork County had stated the other 
night that a public meeting was held in 
it in 1792 for the purpose of petitioning 
Parliament. He saw that such a meet- 
ing had been alluded to in some Irish 
newspapers, but, having referred to the 
Journals of Parliament on the subject, he 
had not found any record of the matter. 
But, at all events, this was certain—that 
for 80 years no public meeting, political or 
otherwise, had been held in the Phoenix 
Park. Moreover, there was this ad- 
ditional matter which should not be lost 
sight of—Ireland was a country in which 
many public meetings had been held, 
whether monster meetings or not. The 
House could not forget the distinguished 
Irishman who for many years filled so 
conspicuous a position in the history of 
hiscountry—the greatest Irishman of this 
century—who had taken such a fast hold 
of the affections of his countrymen. That 
great man held many meetings in Ire- 
land ; he proposed one at Clontarf, but 
never dreamt of holding a meeting in the 
Phoenix Park. As he had said before, 
the Park was vested in the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works, whowere a body 
incorporated by Act of Parliament, and 
who with respect to their executive func- 
tions might be said to be represented by 
Mr. Hornsby. Now, he complained that 
Mr. Hornsby had been described as an 
unknown man. It might suit hon. Mem- 
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bers to describe him as an unknown man ; 
but in 1869, when the great agitation for 
the release of the Fenian prisoners was 
on foot in Ireland, Mr. Nolan, who was 
Secretary to the Amnesty Association, 
and who was present at the late meeting 
in the Phonix Park, applied to Mr. 
Hornsby for permission to hold a meet- 
ing there. [‘‘No!”] An hon. Member 
denied it, but there was no ground what- 
ever for such a denial. Mr. Nolan had 
denied ever having had any communica- 
tion with Mr. Hornsby; but he (Mr. 
Dowse) held in his hand a letter written 
by Mr. Nolan onthe 28th September, 1869, 
directed to the Secretary of the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works in Ireland. In 
that letter Mr. Nolan stated that he was 
directed by the Committee of the Am- 
nesty Association to ask the Commis- 
sioners to accord them permission to erect 
a temporary platform in the Phonix 
Park, on the Fifteen Acres, for the pur- 
pose of holding a public meeting. Yet 
Mr. Nolan now asserted that he never had 
any communication with Mr. Hornsby 
at all. The reply sent to Mr. Nolan’s 
application, in the absence, on the Con- 
tinent, of Mr. Hornsby, was signed 
by the Chief Commissioner of Public 
Works in Ireland, and was to the ef- 
fect that the Commissioners could not 
grant permission to hold the proposed 
meeting, and that as guardiansof Phoenix 
Park they could not permit any such 
meeting to be held there. His hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of Dublin 
(Mr. Pim) had alleged that there were 
no other places in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin where large public meetings 
could be held; but surely his hon. Friend 
must have forgotten the monster meet- 
ings held in O’Connell’s time and the 
memorable gathering at Cabra, at a 
place nearer to Dublin than the Pheonix 
Park. The meetings which had been 
held had delayed the granting of par- 
dons to the Fenian prisoners, and it 
was now acknowledged that those large 
displays of physical force retarded the 
exercise of the clemency of the Crown. 
Yet the promoters of the recent meeting 
summoned the people to assemble on a 
Sunday, when the Prince of Wales and 
Prince Arthur were under the Viceregal 
roof in the same Park, in order to demand 
the release of persons whom his hon. 
Friend the Member for Kilkenny called 
Fenian prisoners. What were their 
names? Why, not a half-a-dozen men 
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in the meeting could have answered that 
question. The persons now in custody 
were not Fenian prisoners properly so 
called, but men connected with the 
Manchester transaction, and soldiers who 
had forfeited their allegiance to the 
Crown. Those were the “patriots” 
who were to be preferred to the “ Alien 
Princes.” He could make every allow- 
ance for the men called Fenians; he de- 
fended many of them when in the dock 


without fee or reward; and he believed 


that many of them had been led to 
violate the law by feelings of misdirected 
patriotism, and without any serious de- 
sign to overturn the Constitution or de- 
throne the Queen. But the position of a 
soldier who had placed himself under the 
sacred banner of his regiment, who was 
unfaithful to his Queen and to his oath of 
allegiance, and who endeavoured to in- 
stil treason into the bosoms of his com- 
rades, and many of whom had been 
sentenced to be executed, but had had 
their sentences commuted, was very dif- 
ferent. What was the meeting declared 
to be for? He would endeavour to 
satisfy the House on that point. On 
the morning of Saturday the follow- 
ing advertisement appeared in some of 
the Dublin newspapers, and was pla- 
carded on boards, on the obverse side of 
which it was announced that a collection 
would be made for the person accused of 
murdering Constable Talbot— 

“The Political Prisoners—A monster meet- 
ing, to advocate the release of the Irish political 
prisoners who are still confined in English dun- 
geons, will be held in the Phoenix Park on Sunday 
next. The chair will be taken by P. J. Smyth, 
Esq., M.P. Irishmen! assemble in your thou- 
sands, and show yourselves not unmindful of your 
brothers who are undergoing penal servitude in 
English dungeons.” 

That notice being thus widely circulated, 
of course the Executive Government had 
to consider how the matter ought to be 
dealt with. In 1869, when the meeting 
was about to be held at Cabra, the 
opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown 
was taken. In that opinion the present 
Master of the Rolls (Mr. Sullivan) and 
the present Attorney General for Ire- 
land (Mr. Barry) stated that the public 
had no right to hold a meeting in Phoenix 
Park against the will of the Crown, and 
that they entirely subscribed to the view 
taken by Lord Westbury and Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn in the analogous case 
in London. The foundation of that 
opinion was not that the meeting was an 
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illegal meeting, but that the Park was 
the property of the Crown, and that if 
the parties attempted to enter the Park 
for the purpose of carrying out their 
object, they could be legally prevented 
from so doing. That opinion was 
strengthened by the fact, as he had be- 
fore observed, that for 80 years nothing 
of the kind had taken place in the Park. 
The Pheonix Park contained the Wel- 
lington Testimonial, the Zoological Gar- 
dens, the official residence of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, the Vice Regal 
Lodge, and the People’s Park and Gar- 
dens, while within gunshot of the place 
where the meeting was held there was 
one of the largest powder magazines 
in the three kingdoms. The opinion 
given by Lord Cairns and Lord Chief 
Justice Bovill had been referred to; but 
it should be borne in mind that the 
‘‘case”’ submitted to those eminent law- 
yers was whether after a meeting had 
been assembled in a park for the peace- 
ful discussion of political topics they 
might be tel 4 by force. The an- 
swer was that, though there might be a 
power to do so, there would be practical 
difficulties inthe way. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’ ] 
He admitted that. But the opinion 


was, that there would be practical diffi- 
culties in dispersing a peaceable meeting 
who had gained their station and opened 
their proceedings, by the exercise of 


open and unrestrained force. That was 
a very different question from the one 
before the House at present. He would 
now give what he considered to be the 
law as applicable to the present case. 
He and his right hon. and learned 
Friend (the Attorney General for Ire- 
land) were of opinion that no legal 
right existed to hold a meeting, such 
as was intended, without the licence of 
the Crown; that the persons attending 
it, after due warning, became trespassers, 
and might be removed as such without 
unnecessary violence ; and that the police 
attending in sufficient force could, in 
ws of law, prevent the meeting from 

eing held, and if persons persisted 
in occupying the ground, and assaulted 
the police, they would become rioters, 
and could be dealt with accordingly. 
Now, if a meeting was assembled, and the 
police came forward acting on the autho- 
rity of the Board of Works and warned 
the people to depart, and they refused to 
do so, they were entitled to remove every 
individual who formed the body of the 
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meeting. He admitted there would bea 
practical difficulty in 100 policemen re- 
moving 10,000 people. But if they 
used any force in resisting the police 
they became a riotous meeting, and were 
to be dealt with as if they were rioters. 
But he would go further. It was a 
grave question of law whether if in a 
public park a body of men combined to- 
gether to hold a public meeting against 
the expressed opinion of the authorities, 
it did not, ipso facto, become an unlaw- 
ful assembly. The next thing that oc- 
curred was this—As soon as the placard 
calling the meeting appeared, notice was 
issued stating that such meeting would 
not be permitted in the Park, and that 
instructions had been given to the police 
to prevent the same. That notice was 
issued by Mr. Hornsby, and after the 
statements which he (the Solicitor Ge- 
neral) had read, could it be said that 
Mr. Nolan did not know who Mr. 
Hornsby was? That was the entire 
action of the Irish Executive. At the 
time the notice was issued prohibiting 
the meeting the Royal Princes were in 
Dublin. In taking these steps the 
Executive was much influenced, not only 
by the fact that a political meeting had 
been called in a place which had not 
been so used for 80 years past, and 
where permission to hold meetings had 
been refused within recent times, but 
also by the time chosen and the nature 
of the demonstration, as described in the 
paragraph read by his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Gladstone) from the newspaper 
edited by Mr. O’Byrne. It was impos- 
sible, therefore, to draw a comparison 
between a meeting in Hyde Park and 
this meeting. What would have been 
said if 10,000 people had been assembled 
in the Park with bands of music, which 
had been invited as a contribution to 
the debate, and insults had been heaped 
on the Royal visitors? It would have 
been said—‘‘ There is no Government in 
Ireland. You allow insults to be heaped 
on the daughter of your Sovereign, and 
do not raise a finger to stop it.”” Hon. 
Members seemed to think that they could 
govern Ireland in a better manner. 

he could say was, let them try, and he 
would wish them joy of their success. 
An Irish paper, edited by one of the par- 
ties who attended the meeting, in an- 
nouncing thetime and place for holding it, 
said it was intolerable that alien Princes 
should come there in search of welcome 
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whilst 50 Irish patriots were in prison. 
There was an occasion when in that 
House a distinguished Irishman de- 
nounced an English Peer for having 
spoken of the Irish race as aliens in 
blood, in language, and in religion. But 
here was a writer in an Irish newspaper, 
describing the son of the Sovereign as 
an alien Prince, and requesting the 
people to assemble in thousands at the 
foot of the Wellington Testimonial to 
tell the Prince that the great bulk of the 
Trish nation had no sympathy in his wel- 
come, and that they met to sympathize 
with a man who had been convicted of 
the charge of murder at Manchester. 
That was a libel on his country. The 
writer went on to say that it was the 
duty of the people to demonstrate that 
patriots were dearer to their hearts than 
the Princes; that it was the duty of 
the people to assemble in thousands 
to protest against the incarceration of 
their brethren; and that it was the duty 
of every honest Irishman to be present 
to show that Sergeant Major MCarthy, 
who broke his oath of allegiance, was 
dearer to him than the son and daughter 
of the Monarch. These were the cir- 
cumstances under which the Irish Go- 
vernment were brought to deal with that 
question, and he wished that hon. Mem- 
bers for England would make sufficient 
allowance for the Executive in Ireland 
under the circumstances of the case. 
First of all, there was the Phoenix Park, 
in which no meeting had been held for 
80 years; there was the Heir of the 
Crown beneath the Vice Regal roof; 
there were bands playing Fenian airs; 
there were these meetings; and there 
was the Government brought face to face 
with all this, and what was the Govern- 
ment todo? He believed that the Irish 
Executive were convinced—he could not 
state of his own knowledge that they 
were so, for he was not there, but he be- 
lieved it from what he had since heard 
—that that meeting was not held for the 
mere purpose of advocating the release 
of the Fenian prisoners, but as a counter 
demonstration, and to take all the warmth 
and heart out of the welcome which had 
been given to the Royal personages. 
That was the position of the Government; 
and how did they act? They acted on 
the powers they possessed, and gave in- 
structions to the police to prevent the 
meeting. Now who were the police? One 
would think, from what had been said, 
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that they were all Englishmen. Why, 
they were all Irishmen, of the creed and 
feelings of the Irish people, and taken 
out from among the Irish people—a 
fine, noble body of men, without whom 
peace would not be so easily secured 
within the walls of the city. And who 
was the commander of the force? Was 
he a stripling who had been promoted 
from favour to the high place he held? 
The House had heard of Colonel Lake, 
of Kars—-a man eminent as a military 
man; and it was to him that was com- 
mitted not the dispersing of the meeting, 
but the preventing of it from taking place. 
The hon. Member for Westmeath (Mr. 
Smyth) stated that he ought to have re- 
ceived notice of the intention to pre- 
vent this meeting. The House would 
bear in mind that the hon. Member’s 
name was not to the placard: he (the 
Solicitor General) would go the length 
of saying that it would have been better 
if he had got notice. If, however, the 
hon. Member had got notice he would 
have gone to the meeting notwithstand- 
ing. How was he (the Solicitor Gene- 
ral) to prove that? He would prove it, 
as he had proved every other step in the 
case, by documents which could not be 
refuted. The hon. Member for West- 
meath, on the 7th of August, the day 
after the meeting, wrote a letter to the 
noble Lord the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, which ran as follows :— 

“ It appeared to me on reading that notice (Mr, 
Hornsby’s notice) that the people of Dublin were 
not bound to accept Mr. Hornsby’s notice as law, 
and with the view of testing its legality I deter- 
mined that the meeting should be held ;” 
so that the House would see, as the 
event turned out, it would not have 
mattered much if he had got no- 
tice. He took the liberty of telling the 
hon. Member that, in the opinion of 
the Law Officers of the Crown in Ire- 
land, the people who took part in the 
meeting, after being warned, were all 
trespassers ; that every one could be re- 
moved by force, using no more force 
than was necessary; and that if they 
resisted they became rioters, and could 
be dealt with accordingly. The Irish 
people were impulsive, and sometimes 
their tongues got the better of their 
judgment ; and he really believed the 

on. Member for Cork (Mr. Maguire) had 
erred in this way when he had suggested 
that the Irish Executive had laid a trap 
for these unfortunate people. Surely 
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there was no warrant for this charge; 
none of those forming the Executive 
took action in the matter but with the 
bitterest pain, and he cast back the alle- 
gation with scorn, he would’ not say, 
considering the source whence the sug- 
gestion came, with contempt 

Mr. MAGUIRE rose to Order, and 
complained that although it might be in 
the full flow of his rhetoric, yet the hon. 
and learned Member the Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland had no right to speak 
of another hon. Member with contempt. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowse) said, his hon. 
Friend the Member for Cork had en- 
tirely mistaken him. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. and 
learned Member the Solicitor General 
for Ireland had distinctly said he would 
not use the word ‘“ contempt.” 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowse), in continua- 
tion, would assure his hon. Friend the 
Member for Cork that the words he had 
used were not mere words of course, and 
would most decidedly say that no trap 
whatever had been laid for these people 
—in fact, he thought there was no other 
conclusion to be arrived at than that the 
trap was laid for the police. When 
Colonel Lake received his orders he 
made inquiries and was informed that 
the meeting was not to be held in the 
Park, but at Harold’s Cross, and that 
the Dublin bands had gone in another 
direction; and he supposed, therefore, 
that Mr. Hornsby’s notice had effected 
its object. He, however, gave direc- 
tions to a superintendent of police to 
have a body of men brought into the 
Park as a precaution in case they should 
be required, and they were accordingly 
brought in to the number of 116, and 
placed, not in any ambuscade, as had 
been alleged, but in a position in which 
it could not be supposed that there was 
any desire to intimidate or overawe the 
people. The wish of the Executive Go- 
vernment was that they should have 
occupied the ground, and that was the 
opinion of the Irish Attorney General ; 
and if that had been done the result 
would probably have been different. 
But Colonel Lake believed the intention 
to hold the meeting in the Park had 
been given up, and he left the ground 
and went to his office at the Castle, in 
order to be in a central position between 
Harold’s Cross and the Park. After- 
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wards, however, a cab drove up towards 
the place in the Park originally fixed 
for the meeting, with a placard on it, 
stating that the meeting was to be held 
there. The superintendent of police re- 
monstrated with the members of the 
Amnesty Committee; but they declined 
to give way, and said the committee 
had decided to hold the meeting. The 
superintendent directed the inspector to 
bring up his men, and immediately 
afterwards another cab came up with 
Mr. Smyth and Mr. O’Byrne in it. The 
inspector advanced to them and entreated 
them not to hold the meeting, saying it 
would not be allowed; but he was 
pushed back, repeatedly insulted, thrown 
down violently, and set upon by the 
crowd, and a policeman who was with 
him had his clothes literally torn off his 
back. The police said that Mr. Smyth 
and Mr. Sullivan tried to prevent their 
being injured, but still insisted on hold- 
ing the meeting, and in combining as 
they did to hold it in spite of the warn- 
ing given them, the persons present at 
once became an unlawful assembly. The 
inspector ordered his men to fall in, and 
while they were doing so stones were 
thrown at them, whereupon he directed 
them to proceed to clear the space; but 
the police emphatically said they never 
cleared the space nor used their trun- 
cheons until stones were thrown at them, 
and they were first attacked. After that 
the people went out of Phoenix Park 
and ran up the quays, breaking the 
windows of houses wherever they saw 
the Union Jack flying, so much so, that 
Mr. Kerr, of Capel Street, estimated the 
damage done to his premises at £300 in 
consequence. No doubt, personal in- 
juries were sustained in the affray, but 
they were grossly exaggerated, and at 
this moment the casualties of the 
wounded were more numerous among 
the police than among the people. The 
Government had no desire either to 
make victims of the police or to shield 
them. They would protect the police, 
but would not uphold them if they did 
wrong. The police themselves were wil- 
ling that a full examination should be 
made into their conduct, and they were 
ready to substantiate their statements 
upon oath. Legal proceedings had in 
some instances been already taken 
against them, and a Commission of In- 
quiry pending those proceedings might 





prejudice the case; but the Govern- 
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ment pledged itself, without any Re- 
solution on the part of that House, to 
institute, on its own authority, the 
strictest investigation into the whole 
matter, so that the citizens of Dublin 
should have no reason to complain 
that defenceless and quiet people had 
been injured by the bludgeons of the 
police. No person simply because he 
was in authority should be shielded 
from the consequences of his own acts. 
But the Government could not submit to 
an inquiry into its own conduct initiated 
by an abstract Resolution in this House, 
and they would not admit, without being 
compelled to do so by the voice of Par- 
liament, that any Vote of Censure ought 
to be passed upon the Irish Executive 
when that Executive did not deserve 
censure. Earl Spencer was well known, 
not so much for his splendid Vice Regal 
hospitality as for the assiduous and 
painstaking manner in which he devoted 
himself to the discharge of his high 
functions. As a man and a ruler, Earl 
Spencer had done his duty to Ireland; 
and if his Lordship did not happen to 
be an Irishman, it should be remem- 
bered that they could not be all per- 
fect. His noble Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary was no stranger in Ireland; his 
family, which had held large estates in 
Ireland for generations, stood deservedly 
high in that country; and he was sure 
that his noble Friend had striven to do 
his duty both to England and to Ire- 
land. There was no intention on the 
part of the Prime Minister, or of the 
Government, to interfere with the liber- 
ties of the Irish people, but every desire 
that they should have equal justice in 
all cases meted out to them, and as the 
Government had not been guilty of any 
wrong towards his countrymen in the 
past, neither would they do them any 
wrong in the future. Every cause of 
complaint should be fully investigated, 
and the Irish people might rest content 
that any wrong which had been done 
would be set right. But it never could 
be set right by censuring the Executive, 
and by thus severing Lord Spencer and 
the Chief Secretary’s official connection 
with Ireland, which he would look upon 
as nothing short of a public calamity, 
for he was certain they had only one 
object in view—namely, the peace and 
well-being of the country which they 
had been called upon to govern. He 
called upon the House, by its vote that 
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night, to reject a Motion which had 
neither law or facts to support it. ~ 
Mr. MCCARTHY DOWNING said, 
he had on a former evening expressed 
his belief that when the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land came to reply on that question he 
would endeavour to mystify the House, 
and he now found that he had not been 
mistaken. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had that night attempted, as he 
so often did in Courts of Justice, by his 
wit to divert attention from the real 
question at issue and to prevent their 
viewing it in the serious light in which 
it ought to be regarded. They had not 
now to consider whether Mr. O’Connell 
held meetings in the Phoenix Park, or 
whether the Secretary of the Amnesty 
Association had sent a letter to the 
Trish Board of Works, or whether an 
article had appeared in The Jrishman, 
which every man in that House depre- 
cated and condemned; but to consider 
the conduct of the Executive in Dublin, 
and whether, in the exercise of the 
power and Prerogative conferred upon 
them, they had not exceeded their proper 
authority, and administered the law in 
Ireland in a different way from that in 
which it was administered in England. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
sought to obtain the cheers of that 
House at the expense of those who were 
suffering in dungeons; and it was easy 
to elicit applause by referring to the 
disloyalty and the violated oaths of men. 
But that was not the question now be- 
fore the House, which had to determine 
a matter of a much more practical na- 
ture. He charged the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Irish Solicitor General, 
the Attorney General, and also the 
Executive in Dublin with not discharg- 
ing their duty, because, if the article in 
The Irishman was the cause of the step 
taken by the Government in the present 
instance, why did they not adopt the 
straightforward and manly course of 
seizing Zhe Irishman under the Act 
passed only last April, for giving them 
ower to seize such newspapers. The 
overnment, however, were afraid to 
seize the national papers, because they 
were masters of the situation at this mo- 
mentin Dublin. Colonel Lake had been 
instructed by the Under Secretary for 
Ireland to take the necessary steps to 
prevent this meeting being held, and it 
was his duty to have been on the spot 
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at the time, so that he might exercise 
proper control over the police, and not 
to have intrusted the carrying out of 
those orders to a mere inspector of the 
police on a critical occasion like the one 
under discussion. That fact alone called 
for the condemnation of those who had 
the control of the police. Then, again, 
why were the police massed under the 
shadow of trees, instead of. being placed 
around the base of the monument where 
the meeting was to be held, or placed at 
the entrances of the Park in order to 
warn the public that the meeting was 


not to be allowed to be held; and why 


were not notices to a similar effect printed 
and distributed among the public ? Even 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland himself 
admitted that the meeting was a legal 
one until the first assault was made upon 
the police inspector. But that matter 
had been disposed of, and there was 
perfect calm and quiet, when a strong 
force of police appeared upon the scene 
with staves in their hands, and they at 
once set to work to strike at and knock 
down the people. With respect to these 
occurrences, the statement of the police, 
and that of several gentlemen who were 
present at the time, were at variance, 
and that was sufficient to justify Parlia- 
ment in directing an inquiry to be held 
in order to ascertain the real facts of 
the case. When the right hon. Member 
for Cambridge University (Mr. 8. Wal- 
pole) was Home Secretary, he said he 
never thought of putting down a meet- 
ing by force; and in 1855, when the 
right hon. Member for Morpeth (Sir 
George Grey) was Home Secretary, he 
stated that when a monster meeting was 
advertised to be held in Hyde Park, he 
gave notice that such a meeting could 
not be held, yet that it was only until 
noise and hooting endangered life in the 
carriage way that orders were given to 
clear the ground. When subsequently 
the question was raised, the right hon. 
Gentleman said if a Committee were 
moved for he would state what he would 
do; and some weeks afterwards he was 
willing to agree to a Committee being 
appointed, but the then hon. Member 
for Finsbury (Mr. Duncombe) stated he 


would not be satisfied with that, because. 


it would be an inquiry between the 
Home Office and the police, exactly 
what would be the case if the suggestion 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
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Solicitor General was adopted. Ulfti- 
mately, Sir George Grey granted a full 
and searching inquiry, such an inquiry 
as his hon. Friend (Sir John Gray) 
moved for. Three learned Recorders 
were put on the Commission, and they 
should not have less than was granted 
then. With respect to the law of the 
case, he would remind the House that 
both Lord Cairns and Chief Justice 
Bovill had given the opinion that there 
was no legal power to disperse a meeting 
after it had assembled, even although 
previous notice had been given. Chief 
Justice Cockburn, Lord Westbury, and 
Justice Willes had said that the only 
power vested in the Crown was the 
power of a private proprietor to prevent 
trespass. That power could not be ex- 
ercised without previous warning given, 
and the only penalty for refusing was a 
fine of 10s. In addition to that, it must 
be recollected that there was no analogy 
between the rights of the Crown and 
those of a landlord over his property, 
the rights of the Crown over the public 
Parks being merely that of the repre- 
sentatives of the people over property 
that was maintained by the money pro- 
vided for that purpose by the taxpayers 
among the people themselves. He would 
ask them to suppose for a moment that 
in this affair the people had been trium- 
phant, and having taken the revolvers 
of the police, had, in their frenzy, made 
an attack upon the Viceregal Lodge. In 
that event the Executive in Dublin 
would have been responsible, and the 
mere consideration of such a possibility 
showed how wrong they had been to 
endeavour to disperse a meeting which 
was admitted to have been legal. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department would 
not have attempted to disperse such a 
meeting in England, and had, in fact, 
allowed a meeting in Hyde Park last 
Sunday to denounce the Government for 
their conduct in Ireland. Therefore it 
was evident that the Government did in 
Ireland what they dared not attempt in 
London. He denied that this Resolution 
was a Vote of Censure on the Adminis- 
tration in Ireland. All they asked for 
was an impartial inquiry into all the 
facts, and if the result showed that the 
Government deserved a Vote of Censure, 
he hoped the House would not hesitate 
to pass it. The Lord Lieutenant and 
the noble Lord the Chief Secretary for 
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Ireland doubtless desired to promote the 
happiness of Ireland, but when a grave 
error like this was committed, it became 
the duty of hon. Members to assert the 
rights of their constituents. 

Sm JOHN GRAY said, that some 
questions had been raised during the 
debate to which it was necessary he 
should give an answer. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland had entered into a long dis- 
cussion respecting the law, which was 
identical with that affecting the rights of 
the owners of private property. The 
Executive did not exercise their proper 
powers to disperse this meeting, for they 
gave no warning to those who assembled. 
They allowed the meeting to be legally 
constituted, and then dispersed it by 
force, and they were to be condemned 
for having in that instance committed 
an illegal act. The right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government had 
referred to the opinion of Chief Justice 
Pennefather, and no wonder that he 
should have done so, for he was a Mem- 
ber of the Government to which the 
right hon. Gentleman belonged, but he 
(Sir John Gray) would remind the House 
that the decision was afterwards over- 
ruled by the House of Lords. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 23; Noes 
75: Majority 52. 


REDUCTIONS EX CAPITE LECTI ABO- 
LITION SUSPENSION BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. SINCLAIR AYTODN, in moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill to suspend 
for one year the operation of an Act of 
the present Session intituled ‘‘ Reduc- 
tions ex Capite Lecti Act,” said, he 
hoped the House would permit him to 
explain his reasons for making this 
somewhat unusual Motion. The circum- 
stances in relation to this measure were 
somewhat extraordinary, and referred 
more especially to the manner in which 
legislation was carried on in that House 
towards the end of the Session, not by 
private Members, but by Members of 
Her Majesty’s Government. On the 


20th of July—or rather about 3 o’clock 
in the morning of the 21st —a Bill 
was brought in under the title of 
‘Fees of Conquest, &e. Abolition (Scot- 
land) Bill,” and ordered to be read 
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a first time, the second reading bein 
fixed for the 27th of July. It was con 
a second time accordingly, and again at 
a very late hour of the sitting, and com- 
mitted. On the following day it was 
considered in Committee with an amended 
title, the new title being ‘‘ Reductions ex 
Capite Lecti Abolition Bill.” On Monday, 
the 31st of July, the Bill, as amended, 
was considered and ordered to be read a 
third time; and on the 1st of August 
it was passed and sent to the Upper 
House, and had since become law. He 
would call the attention of the House 
to the nature of the Bill, and the altera- 
tions which had been effected in it before 
it left the House. The Bill, as originally 
introduced, was a very short one, con- 
taining only two clauses. The first 
enacted that— 

“No instrument or writing made by any person 
who shall die after the passing of this Act shall 
be liable to challenge or reduction ex capite 
lecti.” 

The 2nd clause enacted—or rather had 
proposed to enact—that— 

“The distinction between fees of conquest and 
fees of heritage is hereby abolished with regard to 
all successions opening after the passing of this 
Act, and fees, of conquest shall descend in the 
same manner and subject to the same rules as fees 
of heritage.” 


It was the 2nd clause which gave the 
title to the Bill when it was intro- 
duced into this House—namely, ‘“ Fees 
of Conquest, &c. Abolition (Scotland) 
Bill.” Now, he believed that the effect 
of that clause would have been to abo- 
lish certain fees which were paid on the 
passage of what were called in Scotland 
‘‘feus,”” which were somewhat similar 
to copyhold property in England, on 
their transference to owners, not by 
right of heritage, but by purchase. He 
imagined that a law abolishing those 
fees would have been popular in Scot- 
land—certainly, so far as he understood 
it, it would be productive of good. But 
this clause was struck out during the 
passage of the Bill through the House, 
notwithstanding that it gave the title 
to the Bill. The Bill, therefore, when 
it left the House consisted only of that 
one clause which referred to the Reduc- 
tions ex Capite Lecti. Now, in order to 
understand the importance of this clause, 
he was informed that in Scotland there 
was no law of mortmain—that was, the 
only law which had any effect similar to 
the law of mortmain in England was 
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this law relating to what was called 
reductions ex Capite Lecti, and that law 
in Scotland was to the effect that no 
person making a good-will could leave 
real property within 60 days of the 
death of the person making the will, 
and if he did make such will within 
that time, the testament would not be 
valid. So that, if anyone during his 
last illness happened to make a will 
leaving property to charitable uses, that 
will would be invalid, and consequently 
the effect of this Scotch law was some- 
what similar to mortmain in England. 
He could understand that an alteration 
of this law might be desirable, because 
it might be productive of much hardship 
that a man could not within a short period 
of his death make any alteration in the 
disposal of his property in favour of his 
younger children or any other person. 
But by entirely sweeping away this law 
in a country like Scotland, where no 
law of mortmain prevailed, they pro- 
duced this effect—that anyone up to the 
moment of his death might will away 
his property for purposes which were 
condemned by and were prevented by 
the operation of the law of mortmain. 
In the year 1844 a Select Committee 
was appointed to inquire into the subject 
of the law of mortmain in England, and 
it appeared to be the opinion of that 
Committee that the law was not in a 
very sound condition, that there were 
defects in it, and that it was very desir- 
able that it should be altered; and it 
was the opinion of a very competent 
witness, Sir Francis Palgrave, that the 
alteration should be in the direction of 
the law of Scotland in respect of the 
disposition of heritable property. He 
must now remind the House that the 
Bill, introduced by the Lord Advocate on 
the 20th—or rather the morning of the 
21st July —had really never been dis- 
cussed in that House; it had been passed 
through all itsstages, and sent to the other 
House, and became an Act of Parliament, 
sweeping away a valuable law, without 
any explanation whatever. He might 
have considered that the Lord Advocate 
would have done good service if he had 
simply abrogated this law and intro- 
duced in its stead some provision analo- 
gous to the law of mortmain in Eng- 
land. That, however, was not done. 
The law had been swept away, and no 
substitute whatever had been adopted 
in its place, and this important change 
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had been effected at the very end of the 
Session, at 3 o’clock in the morning, 
without any discussion. He did think 
that a most discreditable manner of car- 
rying on the legislation of the country, 
and on those grounds he asked leave to 
introduce a Bill for the purpose of sus- 
pending for one year the operation of 
the Act in question. 


Bill to suspend for one year the operation of an 
Act intituled “ Reductions ex Capite Lecti Aboli- 
tion Act,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. Sin- 
ciarn Aytoun, Mr. Miturr, and Mr. M‘Laaan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 292.] 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL, 


Lords Amendments to be considered forthwith ; 
considered ; several agreed to; several dis- 
agreed to. 

C ittee inted, “to draw up Reasons to 
be assigned to ‘I'he Lords for disagreeing to the 
Amendments to which this [louse hath disagreed :” 
Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. SHaw Lerevre, Mr. 
Hissert, Mr. Witiram Henry Guiapstoxz, Mr. 
Guiyx, Mr. Apam, and Mr. Artaur Pee :—'l'o 
withdraw immediately ; Three to be the quorum. 

Reasons for disagreeing to certain of The Lords 
Amendments reported, and agreed to. 

To be communicated to The Lords. 





House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 18th August, 1871. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament—The 
Lord Dormer, after the death of his father. 

Pusuc Bitts — First Reading — Consolidated 
Fund (Appropriation) *. 

Select Committee—Report—Metropolis Water * 

311). 

PS 24/ SAY Saar ee and Inland Reve- 
nue * (824); Vaccination Act (1867) Amend- 
ment (822); Glebe Loan (Ireland) Act (1870) 
Amendment* (325) ; Chain Cables and Anchors* 
326). 

Ps AD POE Third Reading—Metropolis 
Water * (311); Military Mancuvres* (321), 
and passed. 

Third Reading —Civil Bill Courts (Ireland) * 
(819); Expiring Laws Continuance * (320), and 


passed, 
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Army 


ARMY RESERVE—THE GREENWICH 
DIVISION. 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Lorp TRURO, in moving an Address 
for— 

“Copy of Report of the inspection of the 
Greenwich Division of the First Class Army Re- 
serve on the 15th of August 1871,” 
asked the Under Secretary for War, 
whether his attention had been called 
to a paragraph that had appeared in a 
widely-circulated journal (Zhe Standard), 
which journal passed some severe stric- 
tures a day or two ago in relation to the 
inspection of a battalion of the Army 
Reserve in Hyde Park. That inspec- 
tion was carried out under the superin- 
tendence of Colonel Wright, an officer 
whose experience and sense of discipline 
rendered him a very competent judge 
of the efficiency of a regiment. The 
complaint made contained strictures of 
a serious and a severe character. First, 
fault was found with the uniform of the 
battalion, and the lack of physique in 
the men; and it was said that during 
the 35 minutes several of the men fell 
out whilst doing their drill; that there 
was talking in the ranks; that the men 
looked down upon the ground; and, in 
short, that the regiment was in about 
as unsatisfactory condition as any regi- 
ment could appear upon parade. The 
Colonel was reported to have said that 
it was a lamentable exhibition, or some- 
thing of that sort. Now, no one would 
complain of reasonable criticism; but 
anything likeunduedisparagement would 
be highly detrimental, especially at the 
present time, when great efforts were 
being made to form an effective Reserve. 
He therefore asked the noble Lord (Lord 
Northbrook) whether his attention had 
been called to the paragraph, and whe- 
ther he had taken means to ascertain 
whether the statements were accurate, 
or whether they were unworthy of credit ? 
There was a second Question arising 
from a letter addressed to the editor of 
The Daily Telegraph. It stated there 
that in the artillery competition between 
the Regulars and the Volunteers at Shoe- 
buryness, there were serious grounds of 
complaint, and attributed the unsatis- 
factory shooting of the Volunteers to the 
inferior powder supplied to them. He 
himself went down to Shoeburyness last 
week, and saw some comparatively un- 
successful shooting by the Volunteers, 
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which was unaccountable to the Volun- 
teers, and also to the Regular officers— 
that which was highly successful last 
year was this year a complete failure. 
He wished to throw out a hint, whether 
it would not be possible to organize a 
Volunteer Transport Corps which would 
be able to meet all emergencies such as 
would be likely to arise upon such occa- 
sions as the manceuvres near Chobham. 
He thought that they might organize a 
corps of this kind by giving commissions 
in it to farmers. The noble Lord con- 
cluded by moving the Address. 

Lorp NORTHBROOK said, that he 
was much obliged to his noble Friend 
for calling attention to the inspection of 
the Greenwich battalion of the first-class 
Army Reserve the other day. The ac- 
count referred to appeared in The 
Standard, and was in many respects in- 
accurate. The principal things com- 
plained of were that the men were not 
steady in the ranks—that some fell out, 
and some talked in the ranks. Colonel 
Wright had sent in his report to the 
Secretary of State, and in it he stated 
that the men were steady in the ranks, 
that there was no falling out, though it 
was excessively hot, nor was there any 
talking in the ranks. As it would, no 
doubt, be satisfactory to their Lordships 
to have the whole information as to the 
inspection of the battalion, if his noble 
Friend moved for it he should be happy 
to lay the report of Colonel Wright upon 
the Table of the House ; because, as his 
noble Friend had said, nothing could 
be more prejudicial to the public interests 
than incorrect and unfair reports in re- 
ference to a force that was just begin- 
ning to be organized, and from which 
the country might expect to derive sub- 
stantial advantage. As to the gunpowder 
supplied at Shoeburyness the other day, 
he had endeavoured to ascertain the exact 
facts. The powder used was L.G. powder, 
which was not so good as R.L.G., but it 
was formerly used equally with R.L.G. 
in artillery practice. Its use was, how- 
ever, abandoned for some time in conse- 
quence of a report that turned out on 
further investigation to be incorrect, that 
its explosive quality was dangerous to 
the guns. When it was found that the 
L.G. powder was perfectly safe to be 
employed—and, indeed, that it was as 
safe if not more so than the R.L.G. 
powder—its use was resumed, and in- 
structions were given that it should be 
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employed for practice at Shoebury- 
ness, with all guns, except heavy guns 
over 7 inches. It was to be used whe- 
ther the guns were fired by Volunteers 
or Regulars. He had not yet received 
the report of the Commandant of the 
School of Gunnery relative to the last 
meeting at Shoeburyness, and he was 
therefore unable to say whether any 
complaint had been made by any officer 
of Volunteers as to the powder used; 
but no such complaint from any officer 
had come to his knowledge. As to the 
effect of shooting with this powder, he 
was informed by an officer at Shoebury- 
ness, that L.G. powder had been fired for 
380 rounds from a 40-pounder breech- 
loading Armstrong gun—a very accurate- 
shooting gun—and that no complaint had 
been made with respect to the powder. 
He should, therefore, not think that 
there wasany material difference in shoot- 
ing in consequence of L.G. being used in- 
stead of R.L.G. powder. The sugges- 
tion as to a Volunteer Transport Corps 
would be considered; ‘but it would be 
difficult to make country gentlemen and 
farmers available as officers of such a 
corps for any practical purpose. 


Motion agreed to. 


Address for— 

“Copy of Report of the inspection of the 
Greenwich Division of the First Class Army Re- 
serve on the 15th of August 1871.” 


VACCINATION ACT (1867) AMENDMENT 
BILL—(No. 322)—COMMITTEE. 
(The Lord Privy Seal.) 


House in Committee (according to 
Order); Bill reported without Amend- 
ment. 


Lorp REDESDALE moved to omit 
Clause 10, which exempts persons who 
have been fined the full penalty, or 
two penalties of any amount, from any 
further proceedings. The clause had 
been hailed with triumph by the oppo- 
nents of vaccination, who justly thought 
it destroyed the whole effect of compul- 
sory vaccination. The poor would natu- 
rally think that if the rich were let off 
with a fine of 20s., the penalty ought in 
their case to be reduced, and such a re- 
sistance to the measure would spring up 
that the whole object of former Acts 
would be done away with. The Lancas- 
ter Union had petitioned against the 
clause. 


Lord Northbrook 


{COMMONS} 
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Viscount HALIFAX said, he hoped 
the House would not strike out the clause, 
as it might entail the loss of the Bill. He 
admitted that there were objections to 
its principle; but it had been unani- 
mously recommended by a Committee of 
the House of Commons. Determined 
opposition had been offered to vaccina- 
tion by a limited number of persons, on 
grounds which he deemed unreasonable; 
but, nevertheless, while this feeling ex- 
isted it was the opinion of Mr. Simon, 
the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, 
that it was unwise to insist upon any- 
thing which was not indispensable, and 
further that the penalty now proposed 
would answer all the practical purposes 
of the Act. It was desirable that the 
public feeling should go with the Act, 
which would be the case if the excep- 
tions were very few ; whereas otherwise 
an adverse feeling might be excited, 
which would endanger the Act itself. 
The strongest advocates of vaccination 
deprecated repeated fines and imprison- 
ments, which still left the defendants’ 
children unvaccinated. 

Lorp REDESDALE presumed the 
noble Viscount would think it was use- 
less to fine a man more than twice for 
drunkenness ? The clause would give 
up the whole principle of compulsory 
vaccination. 


On Question, Whether the said clause 
shall stand part of the Bill? their Lord- 
ships divided :—Contents 7; Not-Contents 
8: Majority 1. Resolved in the Negative. 


Bill to be read 3* Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, till 
To-morrow, a quarter before 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 18th August, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Pusutc Bitts—Second Reading— 
Reductions ex Capite Lecti Abolition Suspen- 
sion [292], negatived. 

Committee—Report—Considered as amended— 
Third Reading — Prevention of Crime (re- 
comm.) * [272], and passed. 

Third Reading—Consolidated Fund (Appropria- 
tion) *, and passed. 


The House met at Three of the clock. 














1845 British Vessels in 
NAVY—COMMITTEE ON SHIPS 
DESIGNS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS (for Mr. Szety) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, If he 
will lay upon the Table of the House a 
Copy of the evidence taken by the Com- 
mittee on Ships Designs, together with 
their Report ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN replied that he was 
not at present able to pledge himself to 
lay on the Table the whole of the evi- 
dence, as a portion of it was of a very 
confidential character. 


EXPORTS TO THE EAST.—QUESTION. 


- Mr. GRAVES asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If he is aware that 
large quantities of manufactured goods 
intended for China and other eastern 
markets leave London every month for 
transhipment at Marseilles, and that 
such goods appear in the Official Returns 
as exported to France; and, whether 
more trustworthy statistics might not be 
obtained if the Customs officials at Lon- 
don were to require that the Clearing 
Entries should state the ultimate port of 
destination, as is the case at Liver- 
pool ? 

Mr. PEEL, in reply, said, the ques- 
tion was under consideration; but he 
thought it was not desirable to introduce 
any alteration in the present mode of 
making entries at a broken period of the 
year. It was hoped, however, that a 
plan to insure, as far as possible, the re- 
gistration of goods according to their 
ultimate destination would be matured 
by the commencement of next year. 


MALTA—RELIGIOUS PROCESSIONS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether he is 
cognizant of the circumstances under 
which, according to the report in the 
“Weekly Register”? newspaper of the 
12th of this month— 


“An officer of Her Majesty’s 52nd Regiment, 
stationed at Malta, has been sentenced to thirteen 
days’ imprisonment and a fine of £5 for obstruct- 
ing a procession of the Blessed Sacrament, which 
was being carried to a sick person, through the 
main street of a village, through which the officer 
In question, together with two of his brother 
officers, was riding ?” 


Mr. CARDWELL: I am not cogni- 
zant, Sir, of the circumstances referred 
to by the hon. Gentleman. The deci- 
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sion was that of a civil tribunal, and I 
am informed that no report has been 
received at the Horse Guards on the 
subject. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE then put the 
Question to the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, that as the Question had been 
originally addressed to the Secretary of 
State for War, his attention had not 
been drawn to the subject until a few 
minutes previously. He would take 
care, however, that inquiry should be 
made, and that the result should be 
communicated to the hon. Gentleman. 


MINERAL OILS IN LIGHTHOUSES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘LAGAN asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether he has 
considered the favourable report on the 
experiments in Scotland with mineral 
oils for illuminating purposes in light- 
houses, and if he is prepared to allow 
mineral oils to be substituted for colza 
oil in the lighthouses in that part of the 
kingdom ? 

Mr. PEEL replied that the Northern 
Commissioners of Lights had reported 
favourably on the experiments with mine- 
ral oils for illuminating purposes in 
lighthouses. The advantages offered by 
such oils were very great, and there were 
many recommendations in their favour. 
At the same time, great caution was 
necessary in the introduction of any new 
light, and its adoption must in any case 
be gradual, because the existing machi- 
nery would require alteration, and the 
lighthousemen must, of course, be in- 
structed in their new duties. The Board 
of Trade were giving special attention to 
this question, and had requested Pro- 
fessor Tyndall to conduct an investiga- 
tion into the comparative merits of the 
different varieties of the mineral oils and 
their photogenic powers. 


BRITISH VESSELS IN FRENCH PORTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GRAVES asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
information has reached the Foreign 
Office that the Budget Committee at 
Versailles has recommended that a dif- 
ferential Duty of one franc fifty cen- 
times per ton should be levied on Vessels 
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under a Foreign Flag entering French 
Ports from Foreign parts; and, whether 
any representations have been made to 
the Executive of France that such a 
policy would be inconsistent with the 
privileges accorded to French Vessels in 
British Ports? 

Viscount ENFIELD : Sir, a propo- 
sal has been, I believe, made on the 
part of the French Government for the 
imposition of a tonnage duty of one 
franc per ton, on all ships, French or 
foreign, entering France, but nothing 
definite has been agreed upon. I believe 
that, in the opinion of the Board of Trade, 
such a proposal affords no ground of 
international complaint, and does not 
affect our Treaty. 


COMMUTATION OF PENSIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MORLEY (for Mr. Monk) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther the operation of ‘‘The Pensions 
Commutation Act, 1871,’ has been sus- 
peers by the Treasury so far as it re- 

ates to persons under sixty years of age, 
who have retired on superannuation or 
compensation allowance from Her Ma- 


jesty’s Customs, and who are still liable’ 


to be called upon to serve Her Majesty 
under the provisions of the Act of 22 
Vic. c. 26 ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, no such suspension has 
been made. At the same time, I must 
state that I object to commute a pension 
for any person if there is a definite 
prospect of his being employed in the 
public service. 


IRELAND—INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’CONOR (for Mr. M‘Cartuy 
Downtne) asked the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, Whether any and what instruc- 
tions have been recently issued as regards 
the non-admission of Children into the 
Industrial Schools established in Ireland, 
notwithstanding the existence of several 
vacancies ? 

Tur Marquess or HARTINGTON, in 
reply, said, he was informed that on the 
16th of July there were 1,692 girls and 
562 boys in industrial schools in Ire- 
land, and of these only 149 were Pro- 
testants. There were some boys’ schools 
which had been long in contemplation, 


Mr. Graves 
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and on which a good deal of money had 
been already expended, but which were 
still waiting for a certificate. In order 
to give those boys’ schools a fair oppor- 
tunity of earning some portion of the 
grant, and to enable some Protestant 
schools to be opened and to receive their 
fair share of the grant, admissions to 
those schools had been for some time 
suspended. 


at Stowmarket. 


IRELAND—PROCESSION IN DUBLIN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether he has 
received any information respecting the 
recent procession in Dublin on the occa- 
sion of the reception of the French de- 
putation, and whether it be true, as 
reported, that the Union Jack was hauled 
down ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I have not received any official Re- 
port on the subject, and have no know- 
ledge of it beyond what I have gathered 
from the newspapers. The hon. Gentle- 
man not having put down his Question 
on the Paper, I did not know he was 
going to ask it to-day. I acknowledge 
that the hon. Gentleman gave me notice 
yesterday; but as I did not see the Ques- 
tion on the Paper this morning, I have 
made no inquiry into the matter. As to 
the tearing down of the Union Jack I 
have received no Report on the subject, 
and do not know whether the report is 
correct or not. 


ARMY—CAMPAIGN MANGUVRES IN 
THE AUTUMN.—QUESTION. 


In reply to Lord Excno, 

Sir HENRY STORKS said, the Ad- 
jutant General represented scme days 
ago that officers commanding cavalry 
regiments had proposed, if supplied with 
regimental waggons and harness, to 
horse and drive their own regimental 
vehicles. This proposal was under con- 
sideration. 


THE EXPLOSION AT STOWMARKET. 
QUESTION. 


In reply to Lord Excno, 

Str HENRY STORKS said, the ques- 
tion of the explosive properties of gun- 
cotton had been examined and reported 
on by the Committee before the late 
accident at Stowmarket. It was the in- 
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tention to have a further inquiry insti- 
tuted into gun-cotton as soon as circum- 
stances would permit, and it would be 
conducted by persons in no way con- 
nected with the establishment at Stow- 
market. ’ 


THE LATE WAR—MEDICAL REPORTS. 
QUESTIONS. 


Lorp ELCHO said, the House was 
probably aware that during the late 
war two distinguished medical officers 
connected with the Army were sent by 
Her Majesty’s Government to attend the 
manoeuvres of the campaign in France, 
and to report generally with reference to 
the sanitary arrangements of the Army. 
He had reason to believe that the Re- 
ports contained matter which would not 
only be of interest and value to the 
Army, but likewise instructive to the 
civil population of the country. He 
wished to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether he would consider the 
desirability of publishing these valuable 
Reports ? 

Mr. CARDWELL replied that there 
was a grave objection to publishing the 
Reports of officers who were commis- 
sioned to view the proceedings of foreign 
Armies. They were, of course, received 
with great courtesy, and their criticism, 
to be at all valuable, must necessarily be 
perfectly free and unreserved. He could 
not therefore give any pledge on the 
subject. 

Lorp ELCHO asked the right hon. 
Gentleman, whether he would look into 
the Reports and see if there were any- 
thing which, if published, could in any 
way be offensive to any foreign Power ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he should be 
glad to consider anything which might 
be suggested to him for consideration ; 
but lest he might be misunderstood he 
wished to say that the question was not 
as to the contents of any particular Re- 
port, but whether they were, as a matter 
of principle, when they sent officers to 
view the proceedings of foreign Armies, 
to publish their Reports, and whether 
they would get unreserved and valuable 
Reports in future if such a course were 
adopted. 


ARMY—RETURNS.—OBSERVATION. 


Mason ARBUTHNOT wished to call 
the attention of the Secretary of State 
for War to the fact that the Return 
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moved for by the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury (Mr. W. M. Torrens), relative to 
the 4th and 15th Regiments, had not 
yet been distributed to Members, al- 
though an unnecessarily long time had 
elapsed. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that if the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had any re- 
marks to make it would be well to have 
given him Notice beforehand. 


REDUCTIONS EX CAPITE LECTI ABOLI. 
TION SUSPENSION BILL—[But 292.] 
(Mr. Sinclair Aytoun, Mr. Miller, Mr. M‘Lagan) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. SINCLAIR AYTOUN, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, recapitulated the circumstances 
under which the Reductions ex capite 
lecti Bill had been brought in and passed 
through the House; and the reasons 
which had induced him to take the ex- 
traordinary step of proposing a Bill to 
suspend the operation of an Act which 
had been passed by both Houses during 
the present Session, and which had only 
received the Royal Assent on the 16th 
instant. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the second 
time.” —( Mr. Sinclair Aytoun.) 


Mr. BRUCE said, this was one of 
the most extraordinary proceedings that 
had ever taken place in that House. A 
Bill had just passed both Houses of Par- 
liament, and the hon. Gentleman, on 
almost the last day of the Session, pro- 
posed the second reading of a Bill, which 
had not even been printed, having for 
its object the repeal of that measure. 
[Mr. Stnctarr Aytoun: The Bill was 
to suspend, not to repeal.] The only 
reason he could gather from the hon. 
Gentleman’s statement for suspending 
the operation of this Act was, that the 
Bill was passed in the early hours of the 
morning. No person could speak more 
feelingly on that subject than he himself 
could. He knew very well, from his 
own experience, that no Bill to which 
any section, however small, of the Mem- 
bers of the House were opposed could be 
carried at an early hour of the morning. 
It was only those Bills which received 
general assent, and the details of which 
might be very well settled out-of-doors, 
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which it was possible to at those 
early hours; and if this Bill had passed 
—knowing as he did how vigilant and 
critical Scotch Members were in regard 
to all matters relating to their own in- 
terests—he could not but assume that it 
received the general assent of the repre- 
sentatives of Scotland in that House. 
He was not prepared to say whether or 
not all the stages of the Bill were taken 
at early hours of the morning ; but if 
they were, that could only have been 
because the Bill was generally received 
amongst those who had taken a special 
interest in bringing the question for- 
ward. As to the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman, he (Mr. Bruce) trusted that 
as they had arrived at almost the last 
day of the Session, the House would 
meet the proposition for the second read- 
ing of the Bill with a decided negative. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, the circum- 
stances of the case were very extraordi- 
nary. This was the only piece of legisla- 
tion that had taken place for Scotland this 
Session, and yet it had been smuggled 
through Parliament in a manner of 
which it was impossible to approve. He 
called the attention of the Government 
to this, because they were likely to hear 
more about it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary said that the 
vigilance of Scotch Members was great, 
and that he must assume that the Bill 
had passed with their general approval ; 
but he (Mr. Kinnaird) would remind 
his right hon. Friend that the title of 
the Bill ‘‘ Ex Capite Lecti’’ was not a 
thing to attract attention. He thought 
that they had a right to complain that 
the Lord Advocate was not present to 
defend the measure which had been 
passed through the House under such 
extraordinary circumstances. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary had 
expressed an opinion that Scotch Mem- 
bers had been consenting parties to the 
inca J of that Act for the repeal of the 
aw of deathbed in Scotland. It hap- 
pened that a document had appeared 
which showed that the House of Lords 
was literally taken by surprise, through 
the fact that Scotch Members of that 
House were not aware of the substance 
of that Act. Thus, Members of the other 
House of Parliament were also taken 


by surprise. It appeared on the autho- 


rity of a noble Lord, who was perhaps 
as good a judge of the business of the 
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Upper House as any Member of that 
House, that the House of Lords was 
taken by surprise, through the fact that 
Members for Scotland in this House were 
also taken by surprise. That was a 
serious matter, because that very law of 
deathbed, which controlled the disposi- 
tion of property by persons during their 
last illness, was brought before the Com- 
mittee on Monastic and Conventual In- 
stitutions last Session by Mr. Adam, a 
learned person who was deputed by the 
Lord Advocate to give evidence to that 
Committee with respect to the law of 
Scotland, and that learned person by no 
means manifested the slightest expecta- 
tion that that law was to be or ought to 
be abrogated. On the contrary, he stated 
distinctly in his evidence that it was the 
only law existing in Scotland which was 
equivalent to the law of mortmain ; and 
he referred the Committee to Erskine’s 
Institutes and to Shaw’s Digest. He 
(Mr. Newdegate) had referred to those 
works, and he found in Zrskine’s Insti- 
tutes that that law was described as one 
of the most ancient laws of Scotland; 
and the whole tenor of the treatise on 
that law manifested the value which the 
author attached to it, and his belief of 
its importance to the Scottish commu- 
nity. Now, the manner in which the 
House had been misled—indeed, both 
Houses had, to a great extent, been mis- 
led—with respect to the Bill, was this— 
he held a copy of the Bill in his hand, 
and on the back of it the title was 
‘‘ Fees of Conquest, &c. Abolition (Scot- 
land) Bill.” He took the trouble to in- 
form himself what those ‘‘ fees of con- 
quest’ were, and he found that they 
were certain portions of the law of entail, 
being in the nature of the remaining 
feudal or copyhold tenures in this coun- 
try. He then, not knowing the terms 
of the Scotch law, concluded that that 
was a measure that could only produce 
a similarity with the abolition of copy- 
hold tenures in England, so far as Scotch 
law was concerned ; and he thought no 
more of the Bill. But late at night, on 
the 28th of July, the Bill was taken in 
Committee, and the whole of what re- 
lated to the ‘‘fees of conquest’? was 
struck out. The title was altered, and 
the remainder of the Bill relating to 
that law of deathbed in Scotland was 
alone retained. The Bill never was re- 
printed. When it reached the House 


of Lords a noble Peer, who had for 50 
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years been experienced in the law of 
Scotland (Lord Colonsay), objected to 
the Bill; he seemed to have been taken 
by surprise at finding such a measure 
before the House, whilst Lord Romilly 
protested against the passage of the 
Bill without Amendments. The noble 
Lords who were opposed to the thrust- 
ing on of this Bill: were overpowered on 
a division. Their protest had appeared ; 
and the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Mr. 
Aytoun) was only echoing Lord Colon- 
say’s objections by the Motion which he 
had then made in the House. That was 
the only form in which a Scotch Member 
could enter a protest against the hasty 
abrogation of one of the most ancient 
and valued laws of Scotland. The hon. 
Member was, in fact, only doing his 
duty. It was quite true that the Bill 
of which he had proposed the second 
reading was not printed; it could not 
have been printed by to-day; but he 
(Mr. Newdegate) had seen the Bill, and 
he vouched to the House for this—that 
the Bill contained but one clause, and 
that not to repeal the Act of that Ses- 
sion, but merely to suspend its operation 
for one year—in the sense, in fact, of the 
Peers who objected of the other House 
of Parliament—that that ancient and 
valued law of Scotland ought not to be 
totally abrogated until Parliament had 
the opportunity of reviewing its deci- 
sion. The hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
had adverted to the fact that one of the 
witnesses before the Committee on Mort- 
main in 1844—the last Committee on 
the subject, which this House appointed, 
gave evidence in favour of assimilating 
the law of England to the law of Scot- 
land with respect to deathbed bequests. 
But that was notall. That Committee, 
who recommended a modification—nay, 
the abrogation—of a great part of the 
law of mortmain in England, and upon 
whose Report the Bequests Act for Ire- 
land was founded, expressed themselves 
in these terms with respect to this death- 
bed law in Scotland— 


“The only imaginable case in which these con- 
siderations may be supposed unavailable is that 
which your Committee have recognized as the 
religious objection—namely, the fear lest undue 
influence over the mind of a dying or languishing 
person should be exercised by a minister of reli- 
gion in favour of charity or religion, to the pre- 
judice of the heir. And this is certainly the 
objection to which they are inclined to attach the 
most weight. Lord Hardwicke is even reported 
to have said—‘ One of my chief reasons for laying 
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a restraint on such donations is, lest the clergy of 
the Established Church should be tempted and 
instructed to watch the last moments of dying 
persons, as insidiously as even the monks and 
friars did in the darkest times of superstition and 
popery.’ » 

Afterwards, the Committee went on to 
say— 

“ But while they think the popular fears on this 
subject exaggerated, your Committee admit the 
propriety of guarding against possible abuses by 
provisions founded on such principles as that of 
the Scotch law of deathbed, by which the heir 
can defeat a will made to his prejudice within 
sixty days before death, if the testator were then 
ill of his mortal disease, or that of the Code 
Napoleon, which renders the confessor incapable 
of inheriting from his penitent ; as well by safe- 
guards similar to that contained in the measure 
now before Parliament for regulating charitable 
bequests in Ireland. 


Therefore, the last Committee appointed 
by that House to consider the law of 
mortmain reported directly in favour not 
of abrogating the Scotch law, but of 
assimilating the law of England to that 
law which had just been abrogated in 
this extraordinary manner, by a Bill in- 
troduced at the close of the Session, and 
never discussed in that House, as he 
could answer for it, if discussed at all, 
before 1 o’clock in the morning. If he 
wished for an illustration of the neces- 
sity for some regulations for their busi- 
ness, such as those of which he had 
given Notice, and which he should ven- 
ture to propose next Session, he had it 
in the conduct of that Bill. He begged 
to repeat, that the measure introduced 
by the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy, the 
second reading of which was now pro- 
posed, was not to abrogate the Act of 
this Session—not to repeal it, but merely 
to suspend it until Parliament should 
have the opportunity of considering what 
Amendments or modifications of that 
hasty Act ought to be introduced. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he supposed 
that at that period of the Session it was 
not a very important matter whether 
that Bill was read a second time or not ; 
but it afforded an opportunity of calling 
attention to the way in which Bills re- 
lating to Scotland had been passed. 
When they were brought in there were 
generally three names on the back of 
them—those of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate, and the 
hon. Member for Clackmannanshire (Mr. 
Adam), whose duties required that he 
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should always be in that House up to 
the latest moment of the Sitting. The 
Bills appeared upon a Notice Paper; 
but no Scotch Member could by any 
eae know when they would be 

rought on for discussion. Asarule, no 
explanation was made of their provisions, 
and if the hon. Member for Clackman- 
nanshire, or the Lord Advocate, or the 
Home Secretary, at a very late hour, 
there being no Scotch Member present, 
knows of no opposition, they very natu- 
rally—he was not mentioning it as a 
proceeding in which they did any wrong 
—moved that a certain Bill be read a 
second time. Then they moved again 
that it go into Committee, and again 
that it be read a third time; and in that 
way Bills were passed of which Mem- 
bers for Scotland literally knew nothing. 
There was a Bill passed with regard to 
the Register of Sasines. That Bill of 
one clause was introduced, carried 
through, and sent up to the House of 
Lords, within one week. The legal pro- 
fession in Edinburgh knew nothing 
about it. It passed that House before 
they had seen it, and it was found to be a 
most objectionable Bill, and was stopped 
in the House of Lords. Another Bill 
was introduced for the purpose of en- 
abling the Crown to send criminal 
lunatic prisoners to any asylum they 
thought fit. One of the clauses was so 
drawn that all lunatic asylums in Scot- 
land, including private and subscription 
asylums, were made into prisons. The 
Bill passed rapidly enough through that 
House, for this simple reason—that no 
one knew what would be the real effect 
of it; but when it went up to the House 
of Lords statements were made with re- 
spect to it, by deputations from Scotland, 
which explained its real character, and 
all those noble Lords who felt an in- 
terest in Scotch questions were up in 
arms against it, and considerable dis- 
cussion ensued upon it, although those 
who objected to it were not able to pro- 
cure its rejection, and were fain to con- 
tent themselves by entering their protest 
against it, and getting some of its more 
obnoxious provisions altered. Hethought 
therefore, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate would 
admit that they had just grounds of 
complaint with respect to the manner in 
which that Bill was passed through the 
House. But he had said before, and he 
now repeated it, that they ought to have 
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some proper mode of having Scotch 
business brought before the House, in 
such a way, and at such times, as would 
enable them to discuss it. In point of 
fact, it appeared to him that Scotland 
was treated something after the manner 
in which a conquered province of the 
Roman Empire was treated. Almost all 
its just claims and just rights were either 
disregarded or neglected, and no oppor- 
tunity was given to Scotch Members to 
become aware of the character and take 
part in the business brought before the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment had been complimentary to Scotch 
Members for the vigilance with which 
they watched the progress of opposed 
Scotch business in Parliament. How 
far that compliment was deserved the 
House could judge as well as the right 
hon. Gentleman. He (Mr. M‘Laren) did 
not take any credit in that way for him- 
self; but what he would say was, that 
he had not the physical power to sit 
there night after night until an advanced 
hour in the morning, for the purpose of 
watching all the Bills brought in by the 
Government in regard to Scotland; and 
he did think that it was very un- 
just that any Member of that House 
should be required to endure such fatigue 
as had been imposed upon some of them 
that Session regarding one Bill. The 
House would agree with him that a fair 
Notice should be given, and a fair op- 
portunity afforded, for discussing Scotch 
measures, and it was not right that they 
should be passed through the House at 
an early hour in the morning, without 
any debate or any explanation being 
given by the Government. In the case 
of the Bill now under discussion, there 
was really no statement made even of 
the objects of the measure. He was in 
the House at the time the right hon. 
and learned Member for the Universities 
of Glasgow and Aberdeen (Mr. Gordon) 
moved the omission of the clause which 
had been referred to; but he was 
ashamed to say that his ignorance of the 
nature of the Bill was such that he 
really did not know the effect of it until 
after it was explained in ‘‘ another place.” 
He entirely approved of the main object 
in view—to enable a person to transfer 
land by will as easily as money. He saw 
no reason whatever why, if a man could 
give away £10,000 a few days before 
his death, he should not be able to give 
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away land for the benefit of his relatives. 
As the law existed, a man was prevented 
from doing any such thing; and he said 
that there was no common sense in such 
a law. But at the same time, when the 
law which prevented it was repealed, he 
quite agreed with those who thought 
that some security should be taken 
against such bequests being made for 
charitable or religious or benevolent 
purposes, so as to protect a man upon 
his deathbed from being influenced by 
others, under pretence that he would 
immortalize his memory by giving his 
estate to some great hospital or other 
benevolent institution at the expense of 
his family ; and he could not help think- 
ing that many of the hospitals and other 
institutions provided by such means 
were frequently places for commemo- 
rating the gifts and vanity of the 
founders, and were too often monuments 
which commemorated the deprivation of 
relatives of their just rights. It was to 
protect them against such influences as 
were sometimes brought to bear on the 
deathbed that the law was framed ; and 
some substitute for it ought to be pro- 
vided ; for no one would say that per- 
sons ought to be subjected to such 
influences. He did not think it neces- 
sary to divide the House on the question, 
and indeed it would effect no good re- 
sult, seeing the thinness of the House. 
He rather understood his hon. Friend 
to have brought forward that question 
as a sort of protest against the way in 
which Scotch legislation had been con- 
ducted that Session, and he could quite 
sympathize with him in everything he 
had said upon that point. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he did not 
at all deny that Scotland had reason to 
complain of the partial inefficiency of 
the Parliamentary machinery for settling 
with dispatch the various intricate ques- 
tions that arose with reference to that 
country. But he wanted to know whether 
the same thing was not also true, and 
was felt to be not the less true, with 
regard to the questions specially and 
peculiarly affecting both England and 
Ireland? But if his hon. Friend 
meant that Scotland had had no share 
in the legislation of this Session, just 
let them see what were the principal 
Bills of the Session. They were the 
Army Bill, the Ballot Bill, the Trades 
Unions Bill, the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill, the Prevention of Crime Bill, the 
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Merchant Shipping Bill, and the Fac- 
tories Bill. Now, the whole of those 
Bills referred to Scotland exactly in the 
same degree as they affected England. 
One Bill there was which did not refer 
to Scotland in the same degree—the 
University Tests Bill; but he was sure 
his hon. Friend would not say that that 
was a question in which Scotland had 
no interest. There was no class of per- 
sons in England itself who were more 
interested in the opening of the Univer- 
sities of the country to the public than 
the energetic and intelligent people of 
Scotland; and whatever benefit was se- 
cured to the people of England by that 
measure, he believed that Scotch Mem- 
bers would admit that they also would 
obtain considerable benefit by it. How- 
ever, he was quite prepared to admit 
that there had been occasions which 
showed that the House needed to facili- 
tate the progress of business by a re- 
consideration of its rules and arrange- 
ments; and at that time he hoped that 
Scotland would have special attention 
given to it, especially in regard to one 
great measure—that of Public Educa- 
tion—in the coming year. The incon- 
venience, however, under which they 
laboured was really one wider in extent 
than had been represented, and it was 
only fair to those who looked with in- 
terest—especially at English and Irish 
questions—to admit that they likewise 
had a grievance in reference to various 
questions on which legislation was de- 
sirable. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he very much re- 
gretted that the Lord Advocate, in 
bringing forward this Bill, did not draw 
attention to it, and the changes it was 
calculated to effect in the law of Scot- 
land. It evidently was meant by the 
Lord Advocate to do something, and it 
was now apparent that it had done a 
great deal more than he intended. The 
Bill had, in point of fact, abolished the 
whole law of mortmain, and that was a 
question of the very gravest character. 
Every stage of the Bill was passed at 
a very early hour in the morning; 
and surely it was not an unreasonable 
proposal that the House should have the 
opportunity of re-considering a measure 
that had been passed in that manner, 
which effected a repeal of a most im- 
portant law, and which was either ut- 
terly unknown or entirely misunderstood 
by every Member of the House—not 
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excluding the Minister within whose 
charge all questions relating to Scotland 
chiefly lay. He also thanked the hon. 
Member (Mr. M‘Laren) for having called 
attention to the manner in which the 
Scotch legislation of this Session had 
been dealt with by the Government. 
Never in his experience had it been so 
badly conducted. Never had there been 
anything like it. All that they had 
done was little enough; but for Scot- 
land they had done nothing at all—ex- 
cept that they had destroyed a good law. 
He hoped that the Government would 
attend to Scotch legislation a little more 
than they had hitherto done; for, in his 
opinion, Scotland was entitled to as 
much attention as Ireland. The Prime 
Minister just now said that the question 
was much wider than that which af- 
fected Scotland, and he spoke of some 
re-arrangement of the mode of procedure 
in that House. That was not the first 
time the right hon. Gentleman had at- 
tempted to throw the blame of the 
failure of his measures on the Members 
of the House, or upon its procedure. 
He could only say that when the Go- 
vernment did proceed to consider the 
alterations necessary to facilitate busi- 
ness, they would also consider the ex- 
pediency of not having too great a bill 
of fare at the commencement of the 
Session, and not to put more measures 
in the Queen’s Speech than they could 
reasonably hope to pass. He hoped 
they would not have such ill-considered 
measures brought in again— measures 
which were not in consonance with 
public opinion and public feeling, such 
as the measures which were introduced 
in the Budget, the Ballot, and other 
matters; and that Ministers would not 
try to carry them through that House 
with what they called a vigorous deter- 
mination, but what other persons called 
want of tact and business arrangement. 
He (Lord Elcho) had never heard until 
then—and he had been for many years in 
Parliament—that the machinery of Par- 
liament had been found defective ; and 
he therefore hoped that the Government, 
in considering this matter during the 
Recess, would turn their attention to 
something besides the machinery of le- 
gislation. All machinery, in order to 


go well, required good management, 
and required to be oiled to prevent 
friction, and to prevent grit getting into 
it. Let the House of Commons clearly 
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understand what it was threatened with. 
They were threatened, as every man 
could see, with some curtailment of the 
privileges of Members, and they must 
look carefully to see that their indepen- 
dence and privileges were not taken 
away. If such attempts should be made, 
he hoped there would be independence 
enough on both sides of the House to 
prevent their success, and that next Ses- 
sion they would not see proceedings 
similar to what they had witnessed dur- 
ing the present. Let the Prime Minister 
remember that there was no one who 
spoke on some questions more than he 
did himself. "When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman talked to them about ‘‘facili- 
tating the progress of the Business of 
the House,’”? and hinted that their 
speeches should be curtailed, he (Lord 
Elcho) hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would not forget the conduct pursued by 
a very distinguished Minister, of whom 
it was recorded that he made 68 speeches 
in Committee on a Bill to which he was 
violently opposed—the Divorce Bill— 
and that that Minister was the Prime 
Minister himself. 

Mr. CARDWELL: Good advice is 
an excellent thing. It is always freely 
offered, and sometimes, but not always, 
gratefully accepted. That depends very 
much on the quarter from which it pro- 
ceeds. The noble Lord looks back with 
interest, as so well he may, upon the 
business of the present Session. I only 
hope that if in future years we are to 
derive any benefit from his advice, we 
shall be careful to avoid the example he 
has set. No doubt he gives the advice, 
in order that he may make some repara- 
tion for the mischief he has done. On 
the part of the Government, I have only 
to say that we shall be happy to avail 
ourselves of good advice; and I venture, 
in return, to suggest, that if there has 
been grit in the machinery of the House, 
no one can do more than the noble Lord 
to remove the obstructions and increase 
the polish in another year. 

Mr. STAPLETON said, he considered 
the law of mortmain one of the most 
valuable laws they had ; but he could not 
agree that this Act had been passed 
without any notice, because not only had 
the Bill been altered on the Motion of the 
right hon. and learned Member for the 
Universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen 
(Mr. Gordon), who was one of the ablest 
members of the Scotch Bar, but it had 
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been opposed, though unsuccessfully, by 
a noble and learned Lord, whose know- 
ledge and experience as a Scotch Judge 
were well known to everybody. It was 
therefore a misrepresentation to say that 
a Bill had been smuggled through Par- 
liament that had been brought distinctly 
under the notice of, and its provisions 
opposed by, those who were of all men 
the best able to judge of its effect and 
necessity. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought the 
Bill a very good illustration of the man- 
ner in which the business of the Session 
had been conducted, for they were not 
waiting for people out-of-doors to com- 
plain of what had been done or left 
undone, but they were absolutely finding 
fault with each other, and making Mo- 
tions to undo what they had already 
done. The form under which the Bill 
was introduced was probably not very 
intelligible to Scotchmen ; but to English- 
men it was absolutely and totally unin- 
telligible. Notwithstandi<g that it re- 
lated to a subject in which the three 
countries were greatly interested—the 
subject of mortmain—it was brought in 
at a late hour at night, and afterwards 
at another late hour one of its two enact- 
ments were struck out, and its title was 
altogether changed. He would not apply 
the terms which he thought ought to be 
applied to the manner in which a Bill of 
this kind had been passed through the 
House. It seemed to him that every 
matter that was not of political conse- 
quence had been “shoved over” to a 
time in the morning when it could not 
possibly be properly discussed ; and they 
all knew that the public out-of-doors 
could not get any notice at all of these 
matters, because what took place after a 
certain hour in that House was not re- 
ported. He did not think that measures 
of social importance ought to be passed 
through the House in the way in which 
they had been—they ought not to have 
been made to give way to political mat- 
ters. He could not but think that such 
a proceeding was very much calculated 
to bring Parliament into contempt. As 
soon as the House separated they would 
have to give some account of the busi- 
ness that had been disposed of in Par- 
liament this year, and the people of Scot- 
land would not unnaturally during the 
Recess ask themselves what it was that 
induced the Government to shove this 
Bill upon one side, They were a very 
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shrewd people, and they would naturally 
set themselves to inquire into these mat- 
ters, and to endeavour to find out—as 
they very quickly would find out—what 
it was that induced the Government to 
take the course they had adopted. The 
whole of the ordinary legislation of the 
country had been thrown into a state of 
confusion ; and though he was not going 
to make any complaint in the matter, he 
could not help thinking that if England 
had been treated in the same manner 
during the past Session as Scotland had 
been, they would have been everywhere 
asked by their constituencies in very 
plain and intelligible language what it 
was that induced the Government to 
take the course upon which they had 
resolved. They did not make alterations 
in the laws without proposing to benefit 
somebody or other by doing it. This 
Bill very greatly affected the people of 
Scotland. He must confess that he did 
not himself know much about it, or 
about the people of Scotland; but he 
thought that there must be something 
radically wrong when they found that it 
was necessary within three days of Pro- 
rogation to bring in a Scotch Bill for the 
purpose of remedying an important de- 
fect in an Act which had been passed 
this Session. The circumstance was a 
most unusual one, and there was no 
doubt that it would set them all thinking 
a good deal of the manner in which the 
Government had thought fit to conduct 
the business of that House. 

Mr. PARKER said, he felt sure the 
House would not wish to impute wrong 
motives to the Lord Advocate in his ab- 
sence. The right hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken (Mr. Henley) seemed 
to think that the object the Lord Advo- 
cate had in view in introducing this 
measure was to benefit some particular 
class of persons. For his own part, he 
(Mr. Parker) believed that it was simply 
part of an endeavour in which the Lord 
Advocate was engaged, to clear the 
Statute Book of obsolete or antiquated 
laws. On the general question of the 
conduct of Scotch business, there had 
been some ground for complaint; but 
this particular question, he thought, had 
received quite as much attention and as 
much discussion as was necessary to 
satisfy hon. Members learned in the law 
of Scotland. Heagreed with the Prime 
Minister that Scotland felt as deep an 
interest in the measures that had occu- 
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pied the House as England could, and 
whatever might be the dissatisfaction of 
Scotch Members with the progress of 
legislation, especially Scotch, the Im- 
perial measures which had been passed 
were more important even to Scotland 
than any local measure would have 
been. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he was not at all 
surprised that the measure should have 
passed through Parliament without dis- 
cussion, for the terms of the Bill were 
such as to confound any non-professional 
man: and there were only two legal 
Scotch Members in the House at the 
time it was passed. If the Bill really 
abolished the law of mortmain in Scot- 
land, and the hon. Member (Mr. Aytoun) 
would bring in a Bill to repeal it, he 
was certain the hon. Member would 
have the support of the great body of 
the Scotch lawyers. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, it was absurd 
to ask the House to pass a Bill for the 
suspension of an Act which had only 
been passed that Session. The Act 


originally had two principles—the first 
to abolish the law of deathbed, and the 
other to abolish the fees of conquest. 
On the first point, the feeling in Scotland 


was not perhaps unanimous; but it was 
very nearly so. There was no law that 
had been so productive of unfair legis- 
lation and such injustice as the law of 
deathbed, and there was a strong desire 
to get rid of it. With regard to the 
other principle—namely, the abolition of 
fees of conquest—there was a good deal 
of difference of opinion, and for that 
reason the Lord Advocate agreed to 
withdraw that part of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time,’’ 
put, and negatived. 


IRELAND—DERRY PROCESSIONS. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON, in rising to 
call the attention of the House to the 
arbitrary and unconstitutional conduct 
of the Government in attempting to 
suppress by force a peaceable procession 
of the Apprentice Boys of Derry to the 
Cathedral, to attend Divine Service, on 
the 12th instant, and to move for Papers, 
said, he regretted that the noble Lord 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (the 
Marquess of Hartington), whose cour- 
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tesy and general fairness he felt bound 
to acknowledge, should have been in- 
duced to take a step with reference to 
the recent Derry Anniversary which he 
believed to be illegal and unconstitu- 
tional, but which was certainly an in- 
fringement of rights and liberties exer- 
cised for a century and a-half. Those 
who took part in these demonstrations 
had no wish to create animosity on the 
part of their Roman Catholic fellow- 
countrymen, or to provoke a breach of 
the peace, but their only object was to 
commemorate the great deeds of their 
ancestors. Macaulay had said in his 
history, that the people who took no 
pride in the deeds of their ancestors 
were not likely to do any deeds worthy 
to be remembered by their descendants, 
and he thought that doctrine correct. 
He, for one, did not desire to see Protes- 
tant ascendancy established in the sense 
of former days; but, at the same time, 
he did not desire to see established in its 
place an Ultramontane ascendancy. That 
was what they protested against. With 
regard to those anniversary celebrations, 
some people thought it would be better 
to pass a law prohibiting all processions, 
whether Protestant or Roman Catholic ; 
and others were in favour of giving en- 
tire freedom for celebrations, and allow- 
ing the Roman Catholics to celebrate 
the 17th of March, and the Protestants 
the 12th of July. He held with the 
latter view of giving entire freedom. 
The question which they most com- 
plained of, and which they were inclined 
to test, in connection with the recent 
anniversary, was that the proclamation 
of the Lord Lieutenant should overrule 
the law of the land. Three, or even two 
people were not allowed to talk together 
in the street, and in commor. with the 
Apprentice Boys, he had himself been 
jostled by the police; but he did not 
complain of their conduct, as they were 
only acting in accordance with the orders 
of their superiors. He had no charge 
of partiality to make against the Go- 
vernment in the administration of the 
Party Processions Act until this affair, 
and he presumed that they were com- 
pelled to take measures for the suppres- 
sion of this demonstration as a set-off 
against what they had done in regard to 
the Phoenix Park meeting ; but he would 
say that if such processions were to be 
forbidden, let them be forbidden all over 
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the provisions of an Act of Parliament 
passed for the purpose; and let it not 
be said that a Government which could 
not send 30,000 men to Berkshire could 
send 1,000 policemen to disperse a few 
boys peaceably celebrating a national 
anniversary. He begged to move for 
Copies of any Papers and Documents in 
connection with the Proclamation. 

Mr. O’NEILL, in seconding the Mo- 
tion, remarked that the procession of 
the Derry Boys commemorated an histo- 
rical fact of which all persons should be 
proud—a fact which lay at the founda- 
tion of their civil and religious liberties. 
When those processions were dealt with 
by the Government it should be with 
absolute impartiality, and not as in this 
case, without sufficient reason being 
shown. In this instance the action of 
the Government had at least the appear- 
ance of not being perfectly impartial, 
and was, therefore, to be regretted. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he was not sorry the hon. Mem- 
ber for Belfast (Mr. W. Johnston) had 
thought it his duty to bring that subject 
forward, because it enabled him to ex- 
plain the conduct of the Government in 
the matter, though he imagined that if 
the hon. Member entertained any doubt 
as to the legality of the action of the 
Government, he had the means of test- 
ing it before a tribunal perhaps better 
fitted than that House possibly could be 
to try a question of law ; in fact, he had 
been given to understand that one of the 
friends of the hon. Member had already 
announced his intention of taking legal 
proceedings on the subject. The hon. 
Member had rested his case in a great 
measure on a certain letter written or 
proclamation issued by a Mr. O’ Donnell, 
calling on the Catholic Association of 
Derry to stop the procession, and there 
was nothing that the hon. Member had 
said on that point in which he (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) did not concur. 
That letter was a most improper one, 
and the threats as to a resort to violence 
could not be too much deprecated. The 
letter had been submitted, at the request 
of the magistrates of Derry, to the Law 
Officers of the Crown, for the purpose 
of considering whether Mr. O’Donnell 
had rendered himself liable to prosecu- 
tion. He did not himself know at pre- 
sent what was the exact state of that 
matter, but feared that it would not be 
found possible to take any legal proceed- 
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ings upon that letter. The hon. Mem- 
ber, however, appeared to think that 
because Mr. O’Donnell invited the Ro- 
man Catholic Association to Londonderry 
to take an illegal step, therefore the Go- 
vernment were debarred from adopting 
such a course as was necessary for the 
preservation of the public peace. Now, 
that was a course in which under no 
circumstances could he concur with the 
hon. Member. The hon. Member did 
not seem to be aware that informations 
were sworn and in possession of the Go- 
vernment in which it was distinctly 
alleged that, if any such procession or 
celebration as was proposed was held a 
breach of the peace, and great loss of 
life would probably ensue. [Mr. W. 
Jounston said, he had heard of a police 
information. ] He knew of nobody better 
fitted to swear information on such a 
subject than the police. What was the 
conduct of the magistrates responsible 
for the good order of the town? On 
the 3rd of August the magistrates held 
a meeting, and two resolutions came be- 
fore them. The first had reference to 
the letter of Mr. O’ Donnell, and requested 
that it might be submitted to the Law 
Officers of the Crown; while the second 
asked the Government to send down to 
Londonderry on the 11th, to be present 
at the celebration of the 12th, 600 men 
of the constabulary and two troops of 
cavalry to keep the peace. What must 
have been the apprehension of the magis- 
trates of Londonderry when they asked 
the Government to send a small army to 
preserve order in the town on the 12th 
of August? He admitted that the pro- 
cession in itself, as the Apprentice Boys 
originally intended to hold it, was not 
an illegal procession, and might, under 
other circumstances, have been perfectly 
innocent and proper; but a high legal 
authority, Chief Justice Monahan, had 
very lately stated the law very clearly 
in regard to those very Londonderry 
celebrations. It was to the effect that 
there could be little or no harm in a 
number of gentlemen meeting and walk- 
ing in procession together to celebrate 
any event in orderly and legal manner ; 
but that if such a proceeding could not 
be taken without, as might be antici- 
pated, giving great offence and leading 
to open disturbance, rioting, and per- 
haps bloodshed, what without that was 
legal enough became illegal, and justi- 
fied repressive and coercionary measures 
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in order to prevent such proceedings. It 
was upon that view of the law that Go- 
vernment acted on that occasion. They 
had the information of the police and 
the advice of the magistrates, showing 
it to be perfectly certain that unless cer- 
tain precautions of an extraordinary cha- 
racter were taken the holding of that 
anger ta would inevitably lead to a 

reach of the peace, and probably to a 
serious loss of life. Taking the state of 
the law to be as Chief Justice Monahan 
had laid it down, the Government thought 
such a procession, although it might 
have been originally innocent in inten- 
tion, became under those circumstances 
illegal, and they determined to prohibit 
it. The hon. Member said the course 
adopted by the Government in that case 
was different from that adopted on former 
occasions; but on former occasions the 
Government had not, as on the present, 
any sworn information, without which 
it would have been difficult to pursue 
that course, and besides, they could not 
have taken the extreme step of prohi- 
biting processions not originally illegal 
in intention until they deemed it was 
absolutely necessary to do so. The Lord 
Lieutenant and the late Chief Secretary 
had hoped that in time the good sense 
of the people of Londonderry themselves 
would lead them to abandon, without 
compulsion, proceedings so obviously cal- 
culated to produce ill-will and dissen- 
sion. Unfortunately those anticipa- 
tions were not realized. It would 
have been far more satisfactory if an 
end had been put to those celebra- 
tions by the good sense and modera- 
tion of the people than by the strong 
arm of the law; but as there appeared 
to be no such intention of giving them 
up, the Government were obliged on 
that occasion to consider what they 
should do, and they came to the decision 
he had stated. The case was not one 
in which the Government could have 
refrained from taking some action. They 
could not have remained passive instru- 
ments in the hands of the magistrates 
of Derry. and merely complied with their 
requisition to send them down a small 
army at great cost to the country to 
preserve the peace of that town, without 
considering what were the causes of the 
necessity for that great display of force 
and its attendant expenditure. There 
was no disposition on the part of the 
Government to interfere with the liberty 
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of the hon. Member for Belfast and his 
friends so long as they did not proceed 
to actions that were offensive to others ; 
but the Government were responsible 
for the preservation not only of liberty, 
but also of order, and that was a duty 
which they could not under any circum- 
stances neglect. He did not for a mo- 
ment believe that the hon. Member him- 
self took part or encouraged those pro- 
ceedings from any desire whatever to 
insult or hurt the feelings of his Roman 
Catholic countrymen ; and if the Roman 
Catholics of Derry would desist from 
their opposition to those Protestant pro- 
cessions, no doubt the hon. Member 
would be the first to counsel his friends 
to let bygones be bygones. But though 
he acquitted the hon. Member himself 
of any intention to wound the feelings 
of others, yet he could hardly say as 
much for all who took part in and pro- 
moted those celebrations. There would 
be something ridiculous, something cal- 
culated to bring the Government into 
contempt, in having to send down seve- 
ral times in the year a large force at 
great expense to the country to prevent 
those very useless, and, as Chief Justice 
Monahan said, illegal displays in Derry. 
The Government were extremely anx- 
ious that neither party should get a 
triumph over the other, and he did not 
think that in that instance either party 
did have a triumph, for he would remind 
the hon. Member that the Government 
had shown no partiality in the matter, 
having at the same time prohibited a 
counter procession attempted to beformed 
by the Roman Catholics; in fact, he 
thought it was scarcely necessary in 
these days to vindicate the principles of 
liberty by any such displays, and the 
Government had accordingly prohibited 
them. The Protestant party had no 
reason to be dissatisfied, for their pro- 
cession was not stopped by the violent 
threats of the Roman Catholic party ; 
and, until both sections could tolerate 
each other’s eccentricities, he did hope 
that no further attempt would be made 
to hold those processions. If it should 
continue necessary in future years to 
incur great expense in taking precau- 
tions against such disturbances, the ano- 
malous state of the law which rendered 
it impossible to throw the cost of those 
precautions upon the towns necessitating 
them might have to be considered, for 
it seemed hard that the taxpayers of 
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the country generally should haye to 
pay large sums of money simply because 
the inhabitants of particular towns cotld 
not keep their anniversaries without 
breaking each other’s heads. He hoped, 
however, that a better feeling would 
prevail, and that the animosity between 
the rival parties would die out. In con- 
clusion, he had no objection to produce 
the Papers moved for by the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that he 
should not object, if it were necessary, 
to have these processions declared illegal ; 
but he did object to the Government 
reading the law in a manner injurious 
to the liberty of the subject. They had 
a right to claim from the Government 

rotection in the exercise of their legal 

eedom, for the law of England gave 
men the right to do that which was not 
illegal, and also a claim to protection 
from the authorities in doing that which 
was not illegal. If the peculiar circum- 
stances of Ireland seemed to make it 
necessary for the Government to inter- 
fere with the liberties of the people of 
that country, the causes of such a state 
of things would well deserve the grave 
consideration of the House. 


Business of 


Motion agreed to. 


Copy ordered, “of the Sworn Informations and 
other Documents on which the Proclamation was 
issued by the Government relating to the proces- 
sion of the Apprentice Boys of Derry to the 
Cathedral to attend Divine Service on the 12th 
day of this instant August.” —(Mr. William 
Johnston.) 


IRELAND — RIOTS IN PHCGNIX PARK. 
MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 


Order [15th August] for Return re- 
lative thereto read, and discharged ; and, 
instead thereof,—Return ordered, 

“Of the names and description of persons treated 
in the City of Dublin Hospitals for wounds alleged 
to have been inflicted in the Phenix Park on the 
6th of August, specifying in each instance the 
nature of the wounds.”—( Marquis of Hartington.) 

Ture Marevess or HARTINGTON, 
in moving that the House do now ad- 
journ, said: With reference to the 
declarations in the debate of last night 
on the subject of the occurrences in the 
Phoenix Park, by my right hon. Friend 
at the head of the Government and my 
hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General, I think that it will be con- 
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venient that I should state at once the 
intentions of the Government. We in- 
tend to issue a Commission to inquire 
into the conduct of the police on the 
6th of August as soon as such a Com- 
mission can be held without prejudicing 
any legal proceedings. With respect to 
meetings in the Park the matter will 
be taken into immediate consideration, 
and in the meantime the Government 
will not interfere with any meee 
otherwise unobjectionable that is hel 
in a part of the Park not inconvenient 
to the public or to the persons residing 
near the Park. 


Ilouse adjourned at a quarter after 
Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, 19th August, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Pustio Brtts—Second Reading — 
Committee negatived—Third Reading—Con- 
solidated Fund ( Appropriation) *, and passed 

Third Reading—Customs and Inland Revenue * 
(324); Vaceination Act (1867) Amendment * 
(322); Glebe Loan (Ireland) Act (1870) Amend- 
ment* (325); Chain Cables and Anchors* 
(326), and passed. 


BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Lorp REDESDALE said, that a good 
many remarks had lately been made as 
to the conduct of the business of that 
and the other House of Parliament, and 
therefore he proposed to move for 

“A Return of all the Bills commenced in this 
[louse which have been sent down to the House 
of Commons, with the date of their being so sent ; 
and of all Bills commenced in the House of Com- 
mons and sent up to this House, except Bills of 
Supply, Ulybrid Bills, and Bills contirming Pro- 
visioual Orders, with the date of their being so 
sent; with the last proceeding on such Bills in 
each House respectively, with the dates thereof.” 
Last evening he looked through the list 
of the Bills sent up by the other House 
of Parliament to their Lordships, and 
those sent down by their Lordships to the 
Commons, and he found that their Lord- 
ships had sent down about 35, which 
might fairly be called Public Bills, and 
the Commons had sent up to them about 
67. Of those which had been sent to the 
Commons five—owing to the hurried 
manner in which it had been necessary 
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to wind up the Session—had not been 
returned to them, though some of 
them were not unimportant Bills. Four 
of them were the Betting Bill, the Burial 
Grounds Bill, the Friendly Societies’ 
Commission Bill, and the Pharmacy Bill. 
Of the Bills which had been sent to their 
Lordships only four had not received 
their assent—and two of them had been 
dropped apparently for very good reasons. 
Both these were Government measures 
—one of them, the Bills of Exchange 
and Promissory Notes Bill—introduced 
in the other House by Mr. Baxter— 
having been taken no notice of in their 
Lordships’ House, was finally removed 
from their Minutes on the 7th instant. 
The other, the Corrupt Practices Act 
Amendment Bill, was sent to them upon 
the 13th June, and read a second time 
on the 22nd June, and Notice was given 
of the Committee; but it never was con- 
sidered in Committee, and after some ad- 
journments no further proceedings were 
taken. The other two Bills were the 
Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister 
and the Elections (Parliamentary and 
Municipal) Bill, and they were not as- 
sented to by their Lordships’ House. As 


to the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, the 


opposition to which was rested by many 
on religious grounds, and by others on 
the ground—which he believed to be a 
just one—that the measure was not de- 
sired by the community at large, and 
that by the women of this country it was 
not at all wished for. As to the Ballot 
Bill, it came to them at so late a period 
of the Session that, considering the length 
of the Bill and the important matters 
contained in it, it was thought that the 
House ought not to enter upon its con- 
sideration this Session. He himself did 
not rest his opposition to it on that 
ground, because if it had been proceeded 
with he must have voted against it, being 
strongly opposed to the principle of the 
Ballot. He thought the Bill would have 
been more properly entitled ‘a Bill to 
enable people to lie without being found 
out.” Telling one lie often tempts a 
man to tell another, and lying may by 
degrees become a habit. The effect must 
be most demoralizing, and he could not 
think that where a man was returned to 
Parliament against the apparent strength 
of the opposite party, according to the 
promises given them, it would be satis- 
factory to him to know that he was re- 


turned by a hundred liars. The noble | 
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and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
had urged that persons who did not 
vote for the candidate whom they deemed 
the best man acted a lie. But this 
was a very different thing. If persons 
were induced by others who had in- 
fluence over them to vote openly in 
a particular way there was at least no 
moral wrong; and, indeed, it was what 
was done every day in Parliament when 
Gentlemen voted in order to support their 
party—he was not sure, for instance, that 
the minority in last night’s division on the 
Vaccination Bill were altogether satisfied 
with the clause for which they voted. 
Under this Bill the matter, however, 
would bear a very different aspect, for, 
in his opinion, nothing would be more 
calculated to promote lying than the im- 
possibility of being found out. With 
regard to the Ballot Bill, which had 
been rejected by their Lordships, if it 
was to be introduced next Session, he 
hoped it would be introduced in the shape 
of two Bills—the one relating solely to 
the subject of the Ballot, and the mode 
in which elections under it were to be 
carried on, and the other relating to the 
improvement of elections generally. It 
was desirable that any propositions of 
the latter sort should be considered 
separately and carefully, and there was 
no Member of their Lordships’ House 
but would give them due consideration. 
He would just say, in reference to an- 
other important Bill on which their Lord- 
ships had expressed a different opinion 
from the other House—namely, the 
Army Bill—that all must regret the 
manner in which the abolition of pur- 
chase was ultimately carried; but he 
confessed that if the Government had 
been determined to proceed by Royal 
Warrant in the first instance, and had 
announced to the other House that 
they desired to get rid of the system 
of purchase, but that at the same 
time they could not advise Her Ma- 
jesty to abolish it unless provision 
were made to satisfy the just rights 
arising out of the system, and if the 
House of Commons had expressed their 
desire to grant the necessary funds to 
enable Her Majesty to deal fairly with 
the officers, he thought that would 
have been the best way of proceeding. 
While, therefore, he condemned the 
manner in which the Royal Prerogative 
had been exercised, he was glad that 
purchase had been abolished by Royal 
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Warrant, and not by Act of Parliament. 
The result was that purchase could be 
resumed to-morrow in the same manner 
as it was first established ; and if it was 
eee he thought would very likely 

e the case—that there was no good or 
sufficient system of retirement devised 
by the Government, or that what they 
proposed was found too costly to be pro- 
perly maintained, it was not impossible 
that there would be a recurrence to the 
system of purchase under new regula- 
tions, and that efficiency with regard to 
the age of regimental officers which had 
been secured so admirably to this country 
under the system of purchase would be 
preserved. As regards the Ballot Bill, a 
great number of remarks had been made 
as to the impropriety of this House re- 
sisting the wish of the other House of 
Parliament. If such a doctrine was acted 
upon as was implied in that objection, 
the occupation and usefulness of this 
House would be gone. The noble Earl 
who presided over our Foreign Affairs 
(Earl Granville), and who was Leader of 
that House, had very often cautioned 
their Lordships to act with the same dis- 
cretion as the Duke of Wellington had 
done when he was in opposition to the ma- 
jority of the other House. The expres- 
sions the noble Earl had used would 
lead to the belief that the policy advo- 
cated by the Duke of Wellington was 
one of concession to that House, whereas 
it was one of resistance to that House, 
and that for a very long period. Very 
few were aware of the course pursued 
during that very important period, from 
1832, when the Reform Bill was passed, 
down to 1841, when the change of Go- 
vernment took place. In the first place, 
there was the Appropriation Bill, which 
was rejected, and ultimately abandoned, 
and the Irish Tithe Bill, which was 
amended and passed. A General Elec- 
tion took place before Sir Robert Peel’s 
Government met Parliament in 1835, 
and the Opposition came in by a majority 
and turned him out, and the first mea- 
sure proposed was the Municipal Cor- 
porations (England) Bill. That Bill 
was introduced into the other House in 
June, 1835, and came up late to their 
Lordships; but the lateness was occa- 
sioned by the business of the Session not 
beginning till May, and being the only 
measure of the Session Parliament sat 
till very late—till the middle of Septem- 
ber—and there were a great many com- 
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munications between the Houses, and 
the question was finally settled far more 
by concessions of the House of Com- 
mons than by concessions on the part of 
their Lordships. In the next Session, 
of 1836, there was a Bill brought in 
amending that Bill, which was rejected by 
this House; and in the same Session was 
also introduced the Irish Corporations 
Amendment Bill, and was rejected by 
their Lordships. In the year 1837 the 
English Corporations Amendment Act 
was passed, after the differences be- 
tween the two Houses had been settled. 
The Irish Corporations Bill was again 
rejected. In the Session of 1838, in 
which a new Parliament assembled, the 
Irish Corporations Bill was sent up, and 
this House again rejected it. The same 
occurred in 1839; and it was not until 
after two Parliaments had dealt with 
the Bill that the House of Commons 
yielded to the objections of the House 
of Lords, and the Irish Corporations 
Bill was passed. He thought that state 
of resistance on the part of their Lord- 
ships was generally not known or recol- 
lected at the present period, and so far 
from the action of their Lordships being 
unconstitutional, it was ratified after five 
years’ discussion by the good sense of 
the country returning a large majority 
in support of the party who resisted, 
and all matters in dispute were at last 
settled in accordance with their Lord- 
ships’ views. During that period he 
did not think there was the same dis- 
position on the part of the Government 
to—he would not use the word threaten 
— but to warn the House of Lords to be 
very cautious as to what they did, and 
to avoid creating a prejudice against 
themselves. At all events, whatever was 
done in that direction was ineffective, 
because it then became customary at 
public meetings and dinners to exclaim 
—‘ Thank God, we have a House of 
Lords ;” and it was felt of great advan- 
tage to Parliament that there was a 
House which would give time to the 
country to consider important changes 
maturely before they became law. In 
regard to that policy of the Duke of 
Wellington, it should also be remem- 
bered that it was carried on in per- 
fect concert with Sir Robert Peel, and 
certainly there was no Minister who 
ever existed in this country who had a 
stronger feeling in favour of the privi- 
leges of the other House of Parliament 
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than Sir Robert Peel, or one who was 
more disposed to maintain them. -Now, 
the objection raised against their Lord- 
ships’ House this year was that their 
Lordships had not agreed to the Ballot 
Bill, a question which had been 40 
years before the country, during which 
period every House of Commons but 
the present had rejected it. The pre- 
sent House had shown more regard 
than almost any House he remem- 
bered to the Minister of the day — 
with little regard in some cases, as to 
the Budget for instance, to the interests 
of their constituents. He believed that 
had Mr. Gladstone adhered to his old 
opinion against the Ballot, and had he 
urged that opinion with all his usual 
eloquence and reasoning, the House of 
Commons would not have adopted it. 
It affected the morality of the country, 
and it ought not to receive the assent of 
Parliament unless the wisest and best 
minds in the country approved it. This 


House had only performed its constitu- 
tional duty in refusing to entertain the 
question at a period of the Session when 
it could not be properly considered, and 
in giving the country time to mature its 
opinion upon it. 


Moved, That there be laid before this 
House— 

Return of all the Bills commenced in this 
House which have been sent down to the House 
of Commoius, ./ith the date of their being so sent ; 
and of all Bills commenced in the House of Com- 
mons and sent up to this Llouse, except Bills of 
Supply, Hybrid Bills, and Bills confirming Provi- 
sional Orders, with the date of their being so 
sent; with the last proceeding on such Bills in 
each House respectively, with the dates thereof. 
—( The Lord Redesdale.) 


Viscount HALIFAX, on behalf of 
the Government, said he had no objec- 
tion to the Motion, though he doubted 
whether the House would be much wiser 
with the Return than it was already 
after the speech of the noble Lord. At 
the same time, he must say that the 
noble Lord’s Notice had not prepared 
him for a review, not only of the past 
Session, but of the proceedings of the 
last 30 or 40 years, or for a renewal of 
the discussion on the Ballot. As to the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, their Lord- 
ships were obviously entitled to exercise 
an independent judgment upon it; but 
with re to the Ballot Bill—although 
he would not go into the question of 
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that measure—he could not think it com- 
plimentary to the other House, or much 
to the credit of this, that we should 
have refused to devote a week or ten 
days to a measure on which the Com- 
mons had spent six or eight weeks, 
and which the great majority of that 
House had supported in repeated. divi- 
sions. If after a full and elaborate — 
discussion the House of Lords had de- 

cided against the Bill, they would have 
been perfectly justified in rejecting it; 
but he did not think it was quite be- 
coming for this House to dismiss the 
measure so summarily. As to the Army 
Regulation Bill, he differed entirely 
from the opinion expressed by the noble 
Lord, because he thought it was most 
desirable that purchase should have 
been abolished by Act of Parliament. 
The Government knew from the first 
that this could be done by Royal War- 
rant. For various reasons they deter- 
mined, however, to proceed by Act of 
Parliament, which was not open to what 
he deemed an objection, but what the 
noble Lord thought an advantage—that 
it would leave the purchase system liable 
to be revived at a future time by the 
same Royal authority which had abo- 
lished it. As to whether this was at all 
probable he would not say; but there 
was no doubt that its abolition was 
much more imperfect as it stood than if 
it had been effected by Act of Parlia- 
ment. A Royal Commission having 
brought to light the illegality of over- 
regulation prices, and having reported 
that it was impossible to prevent these 
as long as regulation prices were al- 
lowed, the Government had to consider 
how the illegality should be put an end 
to, and he would rather have put an 
end to it even at the expense of incur- 
ring the censure of this House than 
have allowed it tocontinue. With regard 
to his noble Friend’s (Earl Granville’s) 
advice to their Lordships, all he could say 
was that good advice was seldom pala- 
table, and this particular advice seemed 
quite as unpalatable as that once offered 
by a distinguished statesman to the Epis- 
copal bench, when he recommended them 
to set their House in order. It was an 
inevitable consequence of the passage of 
measures like the Reform Acts of 1832 
and 1867, that there should be a large 
and sweeping revision of the institutions 
of the country. After the passing of the 
Reform Act of 1832, with the full con- 
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currence of both Houses and of the 
country, the system of the Poor Law, of 
tithes, the Bank Charter, and many 
other of our old institutions were placed 
on an improved basis. The late Re- 
form Act was passed by the Conserva- 
tive party, who must be aware that its 
inevitable result was a similar revision 
and improvement of our institutions, and 
that they ought to accept this result in a 
fair spirit—as, indeed, they had on the 
whole so far done. During the period 
referred to by the noble Lord, from 1835 
to 1841, he would remind him that the 
House of Commons was nearly equally 
divided, and he remembered that the 
Government felt exceedingly proud of a 
working majority of 2. Nevertheless, 
the House of Lords at that time con- 
curred generally in the measures sent up 
from the Commons. At the present time 
a majority in round numbers of 100 
might reasonably claim a little more 
courtesy and deference than could be 
expected at a time when parties were so 
closely balanced. 

Lorp DENMAN denied that the Re- 
form Act of 1867 necessarily led—as had 
been asserted by the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Halifax)—to the adoption of 
the Ballot, as one of the institutions of 
the country. If the Ballot Bill were 
passed, every voter who declared his 
political opinions would make the con- 
cealment of the voter who wished for 
protection more difficult; people would 
not know who their friends were, and it 
was important that, as very bad feeling 
was excited by clap-trap measures, that 
Ministers should, next Session, bring in 
only such measures as they could rea- 
sonably hope to carry, and know what 
was really the opinion of the country. 
Ministers unsettled everything and set- 
tled nothing. Even the Irish Church Bill 
must be submitted again to Parliament 
before anything could be done with the 
surplus, and they had scarcely advanced 
so far as the Appropriation Clause of 
1835. On the Irish Church question, he 
had been jeered by a majority of their 
Lordships’ House, and he took this op- 
portunity of saying that on the Marriage 
with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, he 
had made a most important quotation 
from the memoirs of Bishop Blomfield, 
as follows :— 

“In the Session of 1841, the question of re- 
moving the restrictions from marriages of affinity 
was mooted in the House of Lords by Lord 
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Wharncliffe. Bishop Blomfield spoke strongly 
against any alteration in the law of marriage, 
maintaining that marriage with a wife’s sister, 
which was the object really in view, was contrary 
to Scripture, to the ancient laws of the Catholic 
Church, and to the feelings of the nation at large, 
and that the question best be left as it was settled 
by Lord Lyndhurst’s Act in 1835. On this sub- 


the Session. 


ject the Bishop never changed his opinion ; in- 


deed, in 1851, he stated that his objection to such 
marriages on the scriptural ground was even more 
decided than it had been in 1841.’’—[{Bishop 
Blomfield’s Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 301-2.) 


The name of the Bishop had been wil- 
fully suppressed, and the opinion had 
been given as his own—his own opinion 
not being comparatively worth a farthing 
on theological matters. He thought the 
Constitution was really in danger when 
the noble Viscount (Viscount Halifax) 
said that they should pay deference 
to the House of Commons, because it 
had passed a Bill by a large majority, 
which at any time might be altered to a 
minority. He trusted that the party 
which had been led by the late Earl of 
Derby, which promised little and per- 
formed much, and which had carried the - 
Abyssinian War to a successful issue, 
might soon be called to the Councils of 
the Sovereign. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
had expected, from the noble Lord’s 
Notice, that he was about to express his 
dissatisfaction—a dissatisfaction which 
the noble Lord had often intimated, and 
sometimes not unreasonably—at the late 
period at which Bills were sent up to 
this House; but he had not expected 
that he would have delivered a criticism 
on the proceedings of the Session such 
as they used to hear from Lord Lynd- 
hurst. The noble Lord had certainly 
succeeded in reminding the country how 
their Lordships’ House had effectually 
arrested important legislation — though 
that could scarcely have been his object. 
Their Lordships had had an opportunity 
of dealing with the Army Bill, and how 
they dealt with it was well known. They 
had also had the Ballot Bill before them, 
and had they bestowed upon it the time 
devoted to the Municipal Corporations 
Bill, when they sat till September, they 
would, without unduly lengthening the 
Session, have had ample time to consider 
it. He thought the noble Lord would 
scarcely feel himself justified, on reflec- 
tion, in describing a measure supported 
in 70 divisions in the other House by a 
majority of 80 or 90, and adopted, after 
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40 years’ discussion, on valid grounds, 
as a Bill to enable people to lie without 
being found out. He (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) repeated that nothing could be 
baser than the acted lie of the man who 
voted against the dictates of his con- 
science—except, indeed, the conduct of 
the man who forced him to take that 
unworthy course. If anything was base 
and dishonourable it was intimidation 
in the exercise of a right to which the 
elector had as good a claim as any of 
their Lordships had to their estates, and 
anybody who asked—‘‘ What are you 
going to do with your vote?’ was as 
impertinent as if the voter turned round 
and said—‘‘ What does your Lordship 
mean to do with your property?” The 
noble Lord (Lord Redesdale) saw nothing 
immoral in coercion and intimidation, 
and in turning a man out of house and 
home for daring to exercise a lawful 
privilege. As to the non-existence of 
intimidation it was established to the 
satisfaction of a Committee of the House 
of Commons, consisting of as many Con- 
servatives as Liberals, in an inquiry 
which he had obtained, that, owing to 
the ejectments and the proceedings of a 
noble Lord at two previous elections, 
the electors, one-third of whom peti- 
tioned for disfranchisement to escape 
the tyranny, had voted under undue 
bias and constraint. A widow whose 
husband had always voted “‘ right” was 
ejected on account of her son, who oc- 
cupied another property, having voted 
“wrong ’’—that was to say, against the 
landlord. This was grossly immoral. 
There were nice degrees of immorality, 
as to how an impertinent question should 
be answered—whether, for instance, you 
had blackballed your interrogator at a 
club—it was difficult to say. Sir Walter 
Scott, when asked the impertinent ques- 
tion whether he was the author of 
Waverley, took the course of saying he 
was not. He (the Lord Chancellor) did 
not justify that in point of morals, nor 
did he advise that it should be followed ; 
for he preferred a bold and straightfor- 
ward course; but the poor voter had, 
at all events, authority to show for a 
similar course ; and was a man to sacri- 
fice the bread of his family and face 
utter ruin by disclosing how he had 
voted ? The Ballot was wanted for their 
Lordships’ own sake — for the sake of 
the bandionds of England—in order that 
they might be under no temptation to 
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impose this horrible tyranny on persons 
whose right to the free exercise of the 
franchise was as good as that of any 
person to his estates. The noble Lord 
(Lord Redesdale) did not like the Ballot 
Bill because it had been adopted by a 
House of Commons which appeared to 
displease him more than any previous 
House. Now, he (the Lord Chancellor) 
gave honour where honour was due. 
The last Reform Act was the work of 
Mr. Disraeli and the Conservative party 
—assisted, undoubtedly, by those who 
had carried the previous Act and desired 
its extension. The noble Lord did not 
like the result, but he himself liked it 
very much; believing that there had 
never been a House of Commons which 
more faithfully represented the sense of 
the country. It was an unworthy taunt 
to say, as the noble Lord had done, as also 
a noble and learned Lord (Lord Cairns) 
on a previous occasion had said, that had 
Mr. Gladstone persisted in his honest 
opposition to the Ballot he would have 
led the House of Commons with him. 
It was in one sense, indeed, a compli- 
ment, and he imagined that Mr. Glad- 
stone would be pleased could he find it 
so easy on all occasions to influence the 
House; but, with regard to his honesty, 
it required no defender, and he should 
not condescend to defend it. A more 
noble, honourable, high-minded man he 
knew not, and he cared not who said 
the contrary. 

Lorp REDESDALE explained that 
he had said that had Mr. Gladstone per- 
sisted in his ‘‘ former’’ opposition to the 
Ballot, it would have been rejected. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: Then 
as to the Army Bill, the object of which 
was to waive once and for ever the Royal 
Prerogative, that Prerogative being the 
continuance of purchase, not its aboli- 
tion. The Act of 1809 stamped purchase 
as illegal, except as far as it was sanc- 
tioned by Prerogative, and had the 
Crown abstained from exercising the 
Prerogative by fixing any price, it would 
have remained illegal. The Prerogative 
consisted in dispensing with an Act of 
Parliament, though on the authority of 
the Act itself. The Crown was anxious 
to surrender this Prerogative and to dis- 
continue its exercise; but it could not 
without an Act of Parliament shield the 
violators of the law from the penalties 
attaching to them, or compensate those 
who had bought commissions. Even 

















after their Lordships’ censure he should 
have given the same advice as before 
to the Crown—for let who would cen- 
sure the Warrant, nothing was so cen- 
surable as the continuance of an illegal 
course when means existed of at once 
putting a stop to it. 

Tue Kart or LIMERICK remarked 
that the discourtesy towards the House 
of Commons imputed to their Lordships 
in refusing to consider the Ballot Bull 
did not rest with one side of the House 
merely, since—in spite, no doubt, of the 
usual means of securing the attendance 
of Liberal Peers, they mustered only 
48, nearly half of whom were Members 
of the Government. For himself he had 
voted against proceeding with the Bill 
solely on the ground that such a mea- 
sure could not be properly considered at 
that time of the Session, and if it again 
came up at a reasonable time and backed 
by a large majority, he would not say 
whether he might not think it advisable 
to pay great attention to the opinion of 
the other House. 

Lorp REDESDALE disclaimed hav- 
ing said there was no harm in intimida- 
tion. If persons were influenced by 
others, and voted in a way they were 
not quite certain was the best, they com- 
mitted no moral offence, any more than 
persons who voted in Parliament for 
measures with which they were not al- 
together satisfied, out of confidence in 
the Government or the promoters of the 
measures. The Ballot would prevent the 
discovery of a man who promised one 
thing and did another, and this must 
have a demoralizing effect. It was ad- 
mitted by the other side that the kind 
of intimidation referred to by the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack had 
materially diminished, and under the 
pressure of public opinion hardly existed, 
and it had become necessary for the ad- 
vocates of the Ballot to cite intimidation 
of another kind, that of trade unions over 
poor workmen. Secrecyin such cases must 
have a bad effect. As to the consequences 
of the last Reform Act, it must not be 
expected that every House of Commons 
returned under the same system would 
be of the same complexion. Everybody 
knew what was the character of the first 
House elected after the Act of 1832, and 
how remarkably different was that of its 
successor elected two or three years 
afterwards. All he had said was that 
it would be dangerous to defer to the 
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opinion of a single House of Commons 
on such a question. 


Motion agreed to. (No. 332.) 


House adjourned at Twelve o’clock, 
to Monday next, half past 
One o’clock, 


wee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, 19th August, 1871. 


The House met at Eleven of the Clock. 


RAILWAYS—OVERWORKED ENGINE 
DRIVERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. STAPLETON (for Mr. M. T. 
Bass) asked the President of the Board 
of Trade, What was the result of his 
inquiry as to ‘‘ Delay,” who died on the 
foot-plate of his locomotive after more 
than eighteen hours’ continuous labour ; 
and whether the medical witness did not 
state at the inquest that the excessive 
hours of labour imposed upon him were 
calculated to produce the disease of which 
he died? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he regretted that he was unable to 
give any official information in regard to 
this unfortunate affair. He had ex- 
plained on a former occasion that the 
probable cause of his not being so in- 
formed was that this was not a railway 
accident within the meaning of the law. 
He was in communication with the rail- 
way company on the subject, but had 
not yet been informed of the result of 
the inquest. 


VACCINATION ACT (1867) AMENDMENT 
BILL—LORDS’ AMENDMENT. 


Lords’ Amendments to be considered 
forthwith. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the House 
of Lords had struck out of this Bill the 
10th clause—an important clause which 
mitigated the penalties. That clause 
was passed in that House by a majority 
of 57 to 12, and expugned in the other 
House by a majority of 8 to 7, the total 
number of Peers voting being just 
about equal to the number of Members 
on the Select Committee which, after a 
long and careful consideration, came to 
@ unanimous conclusion in favour of the 
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clause. He should have had no hesitation 
whatever in asking the House to disagree 
to the Amendment, if the period of the 
Session would allow of such disagree- 
ment being made without loss of the 
Bill; but as that was not the case, and 
as such a course might involve the loss 
of the Bill, which would effect great 
administrative improvements, he feared 
the House had no choice but to accept 
the Amendment. Although the clause 
was, doubtless, an important one, he 
might remark that it was not necessary 
to the other parts of the Bill, and with 
the disease raging in the country as it 
did, he thought it was not safe to post- 
pone the measure. He regretted the 
omission of the clause, because in his 
opinion it struck a great blow at the prin- 
ciple of compulsory vaccivation, which 
their Lordships, as well as himself, 
thought necessary for the health of the 
country. He would conclude by moving 
that the House should agree to the Lords’ 
Amendment. 

Mr. M‘LAREN, while concuring in 
the course proposed, said he hoped the 
Government would lose no time in bring- 
ing in a Bill to further amend the law. 


Motion agreed to. 
Lords Amendment agreed to. 


MEXICO—DUNLOP CONVENTION. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN, in rising to 
call attention to the position of British 
subjects in Mexico, pending the non- 
renewal by England of Diplomatic com- 
munications with that State, and to ask 
what steps the Government propose to 
take to protect English interests in 
Mexico; and further, what course the 
Government proposes to pursue in the 
interests of English subjects who are 
unpaid creditors of Mexico, and whose 
interests were made the subject of Special 
Treaty in 1859-60, by a Diplomatic Con- 
vention, known as the Dunlop and Ald- 
ham Convention; and to move for Papers, 
said, that the House was aware that 
Mexico had borrowed at various times, 
and on various pretexts, from British 
subjects, sums of money which amounted 
altogether to about £14,000,000. The 
interest not having been paid for some 
time, an arrangement was at last made 
for reducing it from 5 or 6 to 3 per cent, 
the Mexican Government undertaking 
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that in consideration of the bondholders 
abandoning their claims to arrears, the 
reduced interest should be paid regu- 
larly, and that a certain percentage of 
Customs’ duties should be set aside to 
discharge the same. That promise had 
not been fulfilled, and in connection with 
that breach of contract, he maintained 
that it was the duty of Her Majesty’s 
Government to protect the interests of 
British. subjects wherever they might be 
resident. Moreover, there was this addi- 
tional consideration—that in 1859. a 
Convention was agreed to between the 
Government of Mexico and two naval 
officers representing the bondholders, 
which elevated the claims of these bond- 
holders into treaty-rights, and in 1861 
the Government at Washington actually 
proposed, under certain arrangements, 
to take on itself the discharge of the 
interest upon these bonds; but Lord 
Russell, without consulting the bond- 
holders, declined the proposition, thereby 
constituting himself, as he (Mr. Sheridan) 
contended, the trustee of the claims of 
the English bondholders. Mexico, by 
sending away the English representa- 
tives, had placed herself in the position 
of a debtor who bowed out his largest 
ereditor, and proposed thereby to get 
rid of the whole matter ; but such a per- 
son would, in commercial life, be re- 
garded as a very shallow knave indeed. 
Other countries, over and over again, had 
made claims like these the subject of 
diplomatic representations, and the bond- 
holders felt every confidence in the late 
Lord Clarendon, who had told him that 
if another year elapsed without anything 
being done by Mexico to meet the just 
claims of the bondholders, he should con- 
sider that the time had come when the 
English Government should review the 
whole question. A precedent existed for 
the course in the circumstance that the 
United States had at that moment a 
Mixed Commission sitting at Washing- 
ton to decide upon the claims of Ameri- 
can subjects against Mexico; to which 
he might add that within the last week 
Germany had startled the commercial 
world by declaring that the claims of 
Prussian subjects with reference to Rou- 
manian bonds would be made an inter- 
national question. It was very possible 
that the noble Lord the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, in the absence of 
his Chief, might not be able to make 
any definite statement upon the point; 
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but he trusted that during the Recess he 
would consider the matter with a view 
to dealing with it in the same manner in 
which it was dealt with by the late Lord 
Clarendon, and that in the meantime, at 
his convenience, he would consent to 
receive a deputation of bondholders upon 
the subject. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving for the production of 
Papers and official Correspondence. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Dunlop Convention of 1859 having 
provided that a monthly statement ‘ of the liquida- 
tion of the British Convention Assignments of the 
Custom [louse of Vera Cruz should be given to 
Her Majesty’s Consul in that City,’ that there be 
laid before this House Copies of such Returns as 
have, in conformity with such stipulations, been 
made to Her Majesty’s Representatives in Mexico, 
together with a Statement of the name of the 
trustee, if any named by the British Government, 
for the receipt and custody of the assigned funds.” 
—(Mr. Henry B. Sheridan.) 


Viscount ENFIELD said, he much 
regretted that the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Dudley (Mr. H. B. Sheridan) 
had not introduced that question, which 
was one of considerable importance and 
difficulty, earlier in the Session. It was 
only yesterday morning, at 11 o’clock, 
that he had seen the Notice given by the 
hon. Member, and owing to the impos- 
sibility of communicating with his noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Earl Granville), who was in 
Scotland, his reply must be in the 
vaguest terms. The House was aware 
that all diplomatic relations between 
that country and Mexico were suspended. 
The Mexican Government refused to 
hold any diplomatic communications 
with the agents of the Powers which 
recognized the dynasty and rule of the 
late Emperor Maximilian, and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government felt it was not pos- 
sible, under those circumstances, to con- 
tinue any diplomatic intercourse with 
Mexico. Accordingly, on the 25th of Oc- 
tober, 1857, Mr. Middleton, who then re- 
presented British interests in Mexico, was 
required to demand his passport, and 
he left that country. The same remark 
applied to the English Consul General. 
Since that time all diplomatic communi- 
cations had been interrupted, and at the 
present moment it was only through the 
instrumentality of Lloyd’s agent at 
Tampico that any communication or 
news with regard to commercial or mo- 
netary transactions was obtained. In 
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1849 or 1850, an agreement was made 
between the Mexican Government and 
the bondholders, by which the rate of 
interest was reduced from 5 to 3 per 
cent, the Government undertaking that 
a certain percentage of Customs’ duties 
should be paid to the bondholders. That 
arrangement was carried out by a law in 
1850, and further ratified by another 
Mexican law in 1857. In 1858 the two 
naval officers to whom the hon. Gentle- 
man had referred, Captain Dunlop and 
Captain Aldham, made a Convention 
with the Mexican Government, by which 
the latter agreed to assign 25 per cent 
of the Customs’ duties at Vera Cruz and 
Tampico. That was the first diplomatic 
recognition of the claims of the bond- 
holders; but, unfortunately, the Mexi- 
can Government pleaded poverty as the 
ground of their non-fulfilment of the 
engagement. In March, 1865, Mr. Scar- 
lett was specially instructed to represent 
to the Mexican Government the opinion 
which Her Majesty’s Government enter- 
tained on the subject, and he told them 
that, in their view, the Dunlop and 
Aldham Convention was as binding as 
any other treaty engagement. He be- 
lieved he was justified in stating to the 
House that the Mexican Government 
did not disown the legal obligation of 
that Convention; but that they looked 
upon all Conventions as being abro- 
gated, in consequence of the suspension 
of diplomatic relations between the two 
countries. [Mr. H. B. Smerman ob- 
served that the whole Mexican Bar had 
decided the other way.] However that 
might be, the hon. Gentleman would see 
that the interference of the British Go- 
vernment would be attended with con- 
siderable difficulty, in consequence of the 
delicate position in which the English 
Government was placed with regard to 
Mexico. Any assurance to the hon. 
Gentleman in the absence of his noble 
Friend would be premature; but he 
would suggest that a case should be 
drawn up very carefully on the part of 
the bondholders, and submitted to his 
noble Friend the Secretary of State on 
his return from Scotland, who would 
give the subject his most careful and 
patient consideration. But he was bound 
to tell the hon. Gentleman that, as long 
as the Mexican Government refused to 
make the first step towards asking this 
country to renew diplomatic relations 
with them, it would hardly be right for 
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such a proposition to emanate from 
Great Britain. He hoped the Mexican 
Government would, either themselves or 
through the instrumentality of some 
friendly foreign Power, make the requi- 
site advances to this country, and he 
believed those advances would be re- 
ceived in a spirit of friendship, if not of 
cordiality. At any rate, Lord Granville, 
he was sure, would give the subject the 
most impartial consideration. He trusted 
the hon. Gentleman would at some time 
during the autumn bring the subject 
under the consideration of his noble 
Friend. Under the circumstances, how- 
ever, he was afraid he could not give 
the Papers which had been moved for. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN asked, whe- 
ther he was to understand that under no 
circumstances would England ever re- 
sume diplomatic Correspondence with 
Mexico, or endeavour to make that coun- 
try perform her obligations until Mexico 
herself, the dishonest debtor, volunteered 
to renew communication with Eng- 
land? If that were so, he hoped the 
English bondholders would not be in- 
vited to solicit Lord Granville’s inter- 
ference merely as a matter of form. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, he had ex- 
pressly guarded himself from giving any 
definite reply. He had only reminded 
the House of the circumstances under 
which diplomatic relations between the 
two countries were broken off, and sug- 
gested that the hon. Gentleman should 
introduce the claims of the bondholders 
and of the resumption of diplomatic 
negotiations to his noble Friend at the 
head of the Foreign Office, who alone 
was competent to give a decision upon 
these points. 


Prorogation of 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Twelve o’clock till Monday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 21st August, 1871. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Brrts—Royal Assent— 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) [84 & 35 
Vict. c. 89]; Customs and Inland Revenue 
[384 & 35 Vict. c. 103]; County Boundaries 
(Ireland) [34 & 35 Vict. c. 106]; Pedlars Cer- 
tificates (34 & 35 Vict. c. 96]; Elementary 
Education Act (1870) Amendment [384 & 35 
Vict. c. 94]; Leeward Islands [34 & 35 Vict. 
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ec. 107]; Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 
1870, Amendment [34 & 35 Vict. c. 92]; Judi- 
cial Committee of Privy Council [34 & 35 Vict, 
c. 91]; Tramways (Ireland) [384 & 85 Vict. 
ce. 114]; Factories and Workshops Acts Amend- 
ment [34 & 35 Vict.c. 104]; Petroleum [34 & 
85 Vict. c. 105]; Epping Forest [34 & 35 Vict. 
c. 93]; Local Government (Ireland) [84 & 35 
Vict. c. 109]; Merchant Shipping Acts Amend. 
ment [34 & 35 Vict.c. 110]; Civil Bill Courts 
(Ireland) [84 & 35 Vict. c. 99]; Expiring Laws 
Continuance [34 & 35 Vict.c.95]; Vaccination 
Act (1867) Amendment [34 & 35 Vict. c. 98] ; 
Military Mancuvres [34 & 35 Vict. c. 97]; 
Glebe Loan (Ireland) Act (1870) Amendment 
(34 & 35 Vict. c. 100]; Chain Cables and 
Anchors [34 & 35 Vict. c. 101]; Pauper In- 
mates Discharge and Regulation [34 & 35 Vict. 
c. 108]; Statute Law Revision [34 & 35 Vict. 
c. 116]; Prevention of Crime [34 & 35 Vict, 
ce. 112]; Charitable Donations and Bequests 
(Ireland) [34 & 35 Vict. c. 102]; Beerhouses 
(Ireland) [84 & 35 Vict. c. 111]; Union of 
Benefices Acts Amendment [34 & 85 Vict. 
ec. 90]; Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c. [34 & 
35 Vict.c. 115]; Tancred’s Charities [34 & 35 
Vict. c. 117]; Metropolis Water [84 & 35 Vict. 
c. 113}. 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT. 
NER MAJESTY’S SPEECH. 


The PARLIAMENT was this day 
prorogued by Commission. 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR then 
acquainted the House that Her Majesty 
had been pleased to grant two several 
Commissions, one for declaring Her 
Royal Assent to several Acts agreed 
upon by both Houses of Parliament, 
and the other for proroguing the Parlia- 
ment :—And the Lorps CommisstonEeRs 
—namely, The Lorp CHancettor; The 
Lorp Privy Szax (The Viscount Hali- 
fax); The Duxe or Sarnt Atsans; The 
Eart Cowper; and The Hart or Cork 
—being in their Robes, and seated on a 
Form between the Throne and the 
Woolsack ; and the Commons being come, 
with their Speaker, and the Commission 
to that purpose being read, the Royat 
ASssENT was given to several Bills. 


Then Toe LORD CHANCELLOR 
delivered Hern Masesty’s Speecu, as fol- 
lows :— 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“THE time has now arrived when I 
am enabled to release you from your 
attendance in Parliament, and to com- 
mend your unwearied labours for the 
public good, 
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“ T acknowledge with satisfaction the 
loyal readiness with which you have 
made provision for my beloved chil- 
dren, Princess Louise and Prince 
Arthur. 


“The great events and important 
changes, which have recently occurred 
on the Continent of Europe, have not 
compromised the friendly relations 
subsisting between the Crown of the 
United Kingdom and Foreign Powers. 
Whatever part I may take in those 
international questions, which from 
time to time may arise, will continue 
to be taken with no other view than 
the maintenance of general concord 
and public right. 


“The Conference which was sitting 
in London at the commencement of 
the Session was joined during its deli- 
berations by a French Plenipotentiary, 
and it considered and agreed upon a 
revision of those stipulations of the 
Treaty of 1856 which concerned the 
Black Sea and the Bosphorus. I 
trust that the unanimous decision of 
the Powers, which has been recorded 
in a new Treaty, may assist in securing 
the tranquillity and welfare of the 
East. 


“It is with a special satisfaction 
that I refer on the present occasion to 
our relations with the United States 
of America, By the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, modes of settlement have been 
fixed for several questions, which had 
long remained in dispute. 


‘My communications with the Ame- 
rican Government have not been with- 
out the promise of advantage to other 
countries. The President has con- 
curred with me in an application of 
that principle of amicable reference, 
which was proclaimed by the Treaty 
of Paris, and which I rejoice to have 
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had an opportunity of recommending 
byexample. And we have also agreed 
in the adoption of certain rules for 
guiding the maritime conduct of neu- 
trals, which may I trust ere long 
obtain general recognition, and form 
a valuable addition to the code of In- 
ternational Law. 


the Parliament. 


“T place full reliance upon the dis- 
position of the American Government 
to carry forward with cordiality and 
zeal the subsidiary arrangements which 
have been determined on for the exe- 
cution of the Treaty. 


“T shall apprise the Parliament of 
Canada that the provisions which re- 
quire its consent are, in my view, 
highly conducive to the interests of 
the Dominion. On these provisions, 
however, that Parliament will pass an 
independent and final judgment. 

“The Government of France has 
signified its desire to alter some of the 
provisions of the Commercial Treaty 
of 1860, which is now terminable, 
upon a notice of twelve months, by 
either of the contracting States. I 
am anxious to meet the wishes of a 
friendly Power, and to give scope for 
any measures calculated to meet its 
fiscal exigencies ; but I should witness 
with concern any change of a nature 
to restrict that commercial intercourse 
between the two countries which has 
done so much for their closer union. 


“Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 

“T thank you for the liberal sup- 
plies which, under the circumstances 
of the year, I directed my Government 
to ask from you; and for the sum of 
money you have voted in order to 
meet the charge of the compensations 
required by the abolition of Purchase 
in the Army. 
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“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
“I observe with concern that you 


have not been able to bring to a defi- 
nitive issue the treatment of some of the 


subjects which were recommended to | 


you in the Speech from the Throne at 
the opening of the Session. 


“ But several important laws have 
been added to the Statute Book. 


* By the Army Regulation Bill you 
have made a liberal provision for the 
Officers of the Army, who will no 
longer be permitted on retirement to 
sell their Commissions to their succes- 
sors ; and by transferring to the Exe- 
cutive Government powers in respect 
to the Auxiliary Forces, which have 
hitherto been vested in the Lords 
Lieutenants of Counties, you have 
laid the foundation for measures calcu- 
lated to effect a closer union among 
the various Land Forces of the King- 
dom. 


“The Act by which, after a full 
examination of the facts, you conferred 
extraordinary powers on the Viceroy 
of Ireland for the repression of agra- 
rian outrage in Westmeath, has thus 
far answered its purpose. Elsewhere 
in that portion of the United Kingdom 
there is a gratifying immunity from 
crime, and agriculture and trade are 
prosperous. 


“ By the measures relating to Uni- 
versity Tests, to the repeal of the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act, and to the 
laws which affect Trades Unions, you 
have brought to a conclusion long 
continued and serious controversies. 


“ The Local Government Board Act 
will, I trust, prepare the way for im- 
portant sanitary and administrative 
improvements ; and the Act relating 


{LORDS} 
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to the Judicial Committee will supply 
a much needed element of strength to 
an important tribunal, and afford a 
prospect of clearing away a serious 
arrear of appeals now before the Privy 
Council. 


“ But there is every likelihood that, 
for a long time to come, the great and 
varied interests of the United King- 
donrand of the Empire at large, together 
with the extending demands of modern 
society, may prevent any lightening of 
the honourable but arduous burdens of 
legislation. 


“The condition of the Revenue, the 
revived activity of Trade, and the 
prospects of the Harvest, are subjects 
for congratulation ; and I trust that 
these and all other bounties of Provi- 
dence will ever meet their fitting 
acknowledgment in the hearts of a 
grateful people.” 


Then a Commission for proroguing 
the Parliament was read. 


After which, 
Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said— 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, under the Great Seal, to us and 
other Lords directed, and now read, we 
do, in Her Majesty’s Name, and in obe- 
dience to Her Commands, prorogue this 
Parliament to Tuesday the 7th day of 
November next, to be then here holden; 
and this Parliament is accordingly pro- 
rogued to Tuesday the 7th day of No- 
vember next. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 21st August, 1871. 


The House met at half after One of 
the clock. 


ARMY REGULATION BILL— 
THE ROYAL WARRANT. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. CARDWELL: Reference having 
been made to the opinion of my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer) in the 
debate the other day upon the Royal 
Warrant, I wish to make an explana- 
tion of a personal character upon the 
subject. I was not present at the mo- 
ment; but I was under the impression 
that my hon. and learned Friend’s opi- 
nion was not quite correctly expressed, 
I therefore wrote to him, and I wish 
now to read his reply. It is as follows :— 


“ Tantallan House, North Berwick, 
Aug. 18, 1871. 

“My dear Cardwell,—I am afraid my answer 
to your letter will hardly arrive in time to be 
of use. 

“I was surprised to see the reference made to 
me in Mr. Torrens’s speech on Tuesday, and I 
need hardly assure you that, as on the one hand 
my absence from London was due to no other 
cause whatever than my own private convenience 
(coupled with the belief that I should not be 
omitting any public duty which would require my 
continued presence in the House of Commons till 
the close of the Session), so, on the other, I have 
never expressed myself to anyone in private on 
the subject of the Army Bill or the Royal War- 
rant in a manner different from that in which I 
have spoken to yourself, or so as in any way to 
account for the introduction of my name into 
Tuesday’s debate. 

“T have always thought and said that the 
issuing of such a Warrant was within the undoubted 
power of the Crown, though to do so without 
having a sufficient assurance that Parliament 
would provide the necessary compensation for the 
officers, who would otherwise suffer by such an 
exercise of Royal power, would not be just, and 
therefore would not be consistent with the spirit 
of the Constitution, which vests all such powers 
in the Crown in the confidence and for the pur- 
that right, not wrong, shall be done. I should 

ave been glad if it had been generally and clearly 
understood from the beginning that, subject to 
the sense of Parliament being ascertained with 
reference to the point of compensation, the form 
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of procedure would be that which was eventually 
adopted ; because it is certainly an evil that the 
adoption of one constitutional mode of procedure 
rather than another should appear to arise from 
an adverse vote of the House of Lords. But I 
consider that the votes of the House of Commons 
had practically settled the question of compensa- 
tion, as it was impossible that the Lords should 
exercise their power merely to prevent justice 
being done to the officers of the Army; and this 
being so, as the permanent continuance of the 
purchase system had evidently become impossible, 
and as any unnecessary delay in putting an end to 
it must have been most injurious to the organiza- 
tion of the Army, and most unjust to those offi- 
cers who might want to sell out during the period 
of transition, it did, and does still appear to me 
that the course which the Government took (after 
what I must always consider the ill-advised Reso- 
lution of the House of Lords) was (as you ex- 
press it) the least objectionable course which 
could be taken under the whole circumstances of 
the case.—Believe me ever, my dear Cardwell, 
yours faithfully, R, Pater.” 

“You are, of course, at liberty to make any 
use you please of this letter.” 


the Parliament. 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


Message to attend the Lorps Commis- 
SIONERS. 


The House went, and the Royal 
Assent was given to several Bills. 


And afterwards Her Majesty’s Most 
Gracious Speech was delivered to both 
Houses of Parliament by The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR, in pursuance of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Commands. 


Then a Commission for proroguing 
the Parliament was read. 


After which, 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said— 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, under the Great Seal, to us and 
other Lords directed, and now read, we 
do, in Her Majesty’s Name, and in obe- 
dience to Her Commands, prorogue this 
Parliament to Tuesday the 7th day of 
November next, to be then here holden; 
and this Parliament is accordingly pro- 
rogued to Tuesday the 7th day of No- 
vember next. 
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PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS. 


L F Es Act to enable Her Majesty to settle an 
Annuity on Her Royal Highness the | 
Princess Louise Caroline Alberta. 

. An Act to repeal Section Twenty-two of “ The 
Juries Act, 1870.” 

. An Act to empower Committees on Bills con- 
firming or giving effect to Provisional Orders 
to award costs, and examine witnesses on oath, 

. An Act to amend “ The Stamp Act, 1870,” in 
relation to Foreign Securities, Mortgages of 
Stock, and Proxy Papers. 

. An Act to make provision for the Assessment 
of Income Tax. 

. An Act to apply the sum of four hundred and 
sixty-two thousand five hundred and eighty 
pounds nine shillings and elevenpence out of 
the Consolidated Fund to the service of the 
years ending the thirty-first day of March one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy and one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-one. 

7. An Act to apply the sum of five million four 
hundred and eleven thousand nine hundred 
pounds out of the Consolidated Fund to the 
service of the year ending the thirty-first day 
of March one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-two. 

8. An Act for extending the Jurisdiction of the 
Courts of the West African Settlements to cer- 
tain Offences committed out of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions. 

9. An Act for punishing Mutiny and Desertion, 
and for the better payment of the Army and 
their Quarters. 

10. An Act for the Regulation of Her Majesty’s 
Royal Marine Forces while on shore. 


11. An Act to make further provision in re- 


ference to Loans obtained under the Poor Law 
Acts. 

12, An Act to further amend the Law relating to 
Fairs in England and Wales. 

18. An Act to facilitate Gifts of Land for Public 
Parks, Schools, and Museums, 





14. An Act to provide for the vesting of County 
Property in the Clerk of the Peace for the 
County. 

15. An Act to amend The Metropolitan Poor Act, 
1867, 


16. An Act toamend the Act of the second and 
third years of William the Fourth, chapter 
seventy-five, for regulating Schools of Anatomy. 

17. An Act to make frovision for Bank Holidays, 
and respecting obligations to make payments 
and do other acts on such Bank Holidays. 

18. An Act to amend the Law disqualifying 
Attorneys, Solicitors, and Proctors in practice 
from being Justices of the Peace for counties. 

19. An Act for exempting persons professing the 
Jewish religion from penalties in respect of 
young persons and females professing the said 
religion working on Sundays. 

20, An Act to apply the sum of seven million 
pounds out of the Consolidated Fund to the 
service of the year ending the thirty-first day 
of March one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-two. 

21. An Act to grant Duties of Customs and 
Income Tax. 

22. An Act to amend the Law in Ireland relating 
to Commissions of Lunacy, and the proceeding 
under the same, and the management of the 
Estates of Lunatics; and to provide for the 
visiting and the protection of the Property of 
Lunatics in Ireland ; and for other purposes. 

28. An Act for re-vesting in Her Majesty, her 
heirs and successors, the Rectory of New- 
elme alias Ewelme, in the county of Oxford. 

24. An Act for regulating the management by the 
Trustees of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
of certain trust properties for the said Church, 
and for other purposes. 

25. An Act to empower the Lord Lieutenant or 
other Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland 
to apprehend and detain for a limited time per- 
sons suspected of being members of the Ribb on 
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Society, or of being concerned in the commis- 
sion of any crime or outrage under the direction 
or influence of the said Ribbon Society in the 
county of Westmeath, or in certain adjoining 
portions of the county of Meath and the King’s 
County ; and to continue “The Peace Pre- 
servation (Ireland) Act, 1870.” 

26. An Act to alter the law respecting Religious 
Tests in the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Durham, and in the Halls and Colleges of 
those Universities. 

27. An Act to remove doubts as to the power of 
Trustees to invest Trust Funds in Debenture 
Stocks. 

28. An Act respecting the establishment of Pro- 
vinces in the Dominion of Canada. 

29. An Act to facilitate the Payment of Dividends 
on India Stocks. 

80. An Act for the further regulation of the Duties 
on Postage. 

31. An Act to amend the Law relating to Trades 
Unions, 

82. An Act to amend the Criminal Law relating 
to Violence, Threats, and Molestation. 

83. An Act to explain and amend the Burial 
Acts. 

34. An Act to extend in certain respects the power 
of Local Legislatures in India as regards Euro- 
pean British subjects. 

85. An Act to transfer to the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings the 
property in and control over the buildings and 
property of the Police Courts of the Metro- 
polis, and for other purposes relating thereto. 

36. An Act to extend the provisions of the Pen- 
sion Commutation Acts, 1869 and 1870, to 
certain Public Civil Officers, and to consolidate 
and amend the said Acts. 

37. An Act to amend the law relating to the 
Tables of Lessons and Psalter contained in the 
Prayer Book. 

88. An Act for amending the Public Health 
(Scotland) Act, 1867. 

39. An Act to amend the Metropolitan Building 
Act, 1855, by adding to the exemptions from 
Part I. of the Act the Buildings of the New 
Foreign Cattle Market on the site of Deptford 
Dock. 

40. An Act to alter and regulate the Proceedings 
and Powers of the Primitive Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Society of Ireland, and for other purposes, 

41. An Act to amend the Gasworks Clauses Act, 
1847. 

42. An Act to amend the Process of Citation in 
Scotland. 

43. An Act for the Amendment of the Law relating 
to Ecclesiastical Dilapidations. 

44. An Act to enable Clergymen permanently 
incapacitated by illness to resign their Benefices 
with provision of Pensions. 

45. An Act for amending the Law relating to 
Sequestration of Ecclesiastical Benefices. 

46. An Act for amending the Law relating to the 
appointment of the Gaoler, Chaplain, and 
Matron of the Prison of the City of Bath. 

47. An Act for amending the Acts regulating the 
borrowing of Money by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works; and for other purposes relating 
thereto, 

48. An Act to repeal. divers enactments relating 

to Oaths and Declarations which are not in force; 

and for other purposes connected therewith. 


PUBLIC GENERAL AOTS. | 
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49. An Act to amend the Matrimonial Causes 
and Marriage Law (Ireland) Amendment Act, 
1870. 

50. An Act for disqualifying Bankrupts from 
sitting or voting in the House of Lords. 

51. An Act to apply the sum of Ten million 
pounds out of the Consolidated Fund to the 
service of the year ending the Thirty-first day 
of March one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-two. 

52. An Act for raising the sum of Seven hundred 
thousand pounds by Exchequer Bonds for the 
service of the year ending on the thirty-first 
day of March one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-two. 

53. An Act to repeal an Act for preventing the 
assumption of certain Ecclesiastical Titles in 
respect of places in the United Kingdom. 

54. An Act to settle a Boundary within which a 
vote may be taken for the adoption of the Local 
Government Act by the District of Kingsholm 
in the County of Gloucester. 

55. An Act toamend the Law relating to Criminal 
and Dangerous Lunatics in Scotland. 

56. An Act to provide further Protection against 
Dogs. 

57. ae Act to enable the Commissioners of [ler 
Majesty’s Works and Publie Buildings to ac- 
quire additional Lands for improving the site of 
the Courts of Justice and the various Offices 
belonging to the same. 

58. An Act to amend the Life Assurance Com- 
panies Act, 1870. 

59. An Act to amend “The Public Libraries 
(Scotland) Act, 1867,” and to give additional 
facilities to the Local Authorities entrusted 
with carrying the same into execution. 

60. An Act to amend the Public Schools Act, 
1868, 

61. An Act toamend the Corrupt Practices Com- 
mission Expenses Act, 1869. 

62. An Act to enable Her Majesty to make regu- 
lations relative to the leave of absence of Indian 
Bishops on furlough and medical certificates. 

63. An Act to amend the Law respecting the 
granting of Charters in certain cases. 

64, An Act to enable Her Majesty to provide for 
the Support and Maintenance of His Royal 
Highness Prince Arthur William Patrick Albert 
on his coming of age. 

65. An Act to amend and consolidate the Laws 
relating to Juries in Ireland. 

66. An Act to amend and define the Law relating 

to private Chapels, and to Chapels belonging to 

Colleges, Schools, Hospitals, Asylums, and other 

public institutions, 

67. An Act to amend the Municipal Corporation 

Act of 1859, with respect to the division of 

Boroughs into Wards. 

68. An Act to determine the Boundaries of the 

Barony and Regality of Glasgow for purposes 

of Registration. 

69. An Act to enable the Board of Trade to dis- 

pense with certain provisions of the ‘Tramways 

Act, 1870, in respect of certain Provisional 

Orders. 

70. An Act for constituting a Local Government 

Board, and vesting therein certain functions of 

the Secretary of State and Privy Council con- 

cerning the Public Health and Local Govern- 
ment, together with the powers and duties of 
the Poor Law Board. 
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71. An Act to amend the Public Libraries Act, 
1855. 

72. An Act for the further protection of Pur- 
chasers against Crown Debts, and for amending 
the Laws relating to the office of the Registrar 
of Judgments and other offices of the Court of 
Chancery, Ireland. 

73. An Act for making Regulations as to the 
office of Clerk of the Peace for the County 
Palatine of Lancaster. 

74. An Act to abolish Days of Grace in the case 
of Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes 
payable at Sight or on Presentation. 

75. An Act for enabling a further sum to be raised 
rebig purposes of the Telegraph Acts, 1868 to 
1870, 


76. An Act to amend the law relating to the Re- 
covery of Small Debts and to Summary Juris- 
diction in Ireland. 

77. An Act to disfranchise certain Voters for the 
City of Norwich, 

78. An Act to amend the Law respecting the In- 
spection and Regulation of Railways, 

79. An Act to protect the Goods of Lodgers against 
Distresses for Rent due to the Superior Land- 
lord. 

80. An Act to explain and amend the Law re- 
lating to Industrial and Provident Societies, 

81. An Act to abolish Reductions ex capite lecti 
in Scotland. 

82. Church Building Acts Amendment Act, 1871. 

83. An Act for enabling the House of Commons 
and any Committee thereof to administer Oaths 
to Witnesses. 

84. An Act to amend “The Limited Owners 
Residences Act, 1870.” 

85. An Act to make further provision respecting 
the opening and working of Mines and Quarries 
in Her Majesty’s Forest of Dean, and in the 
hundred of Saint Briavels, in the county of 
Gloucester ; and for other purposes connected 
therewith. 

86. An Act for the better Regulation of the Re- 
gular and Auxiliary Land Forces of the Crown ; 
and for other purposes relating thereto. 

87. An Act to amend the Law with respect to 
Prosecutions for Offences against the Act of 
the twenty-ninth year of the reign of King 
Charles the Second, chapter seven, intituled 
“An Act for the better observation of the 
Lord’s Day, commonly called Sunday.” 

88. An Act to restrict during a limited time the 
grant by Justices of the Peace of new Licenses 
and Certificates for the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors by Retail ; and for other purposes, 

89. An Act to apply a sum out of the Consolidated 
Fund to the service of the year ending the 
thirty-first day of March one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-two, and to appropriate the 
Supplies granted in this Session of Parliament. 

90. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
Union of Benefices. 

91. An Act to make further provision for the 
despatch of business by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. 

92. An Act to amend the Landlord and Tenant 
(Ireland) Act, 1870. 

93. An Act toamend the Act twelfth and thirteenth 


Victoria, chapter eighty-one ; and to extend the | 
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provisions of that Act and The Metropolitan 
Commons Act, 1866, so far as regards that part 
of Waltham Forest known as Epping Forest. 

94. An Act to amend Paragraph Three of the 
Second Schedule of the Elementary Education 
Act, 1870. 

95. An Act to continue various expiring Laws. 

96. An Act for granting Certificates to Pedlars, 

97. An Act for making provision for facilitating 
the Manwuvres of Troops to be assembled 
during the ensuing Autumn. 

98. An Act to amend the Vaccination Act, 1867, 

99. An Act to amend the procedure in the Civil 
Bill Courts in Ireland. 

100. An Act to amend “The Glebe Loan (Ire- 
land) Act, 1870.” 

101. An Act to amend the Law respecting the 
proving and sale of Chain Cables and Anchors. 

102. An Act to amend the Laws of Charitable 
Donations and Bequests in Ireland. 

103. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
Customs and Inland Revenue. 

104. An Act to amend the Acts relating to Fac- 
tories and Workshops. 

105. An Act for the safe keeping of Petroleum 
and other substances of a like nature. 

106. An Act to make provision for the separation 
from Counties in Ireland of detached and iso- 
lated portions of Land separated from the same 
by the Sea, and for the annexation of such 
Lands to counties more conveniently situated 
for parliamentary, grand jury, and other pur- 
poses ; and also to provide for the presentment 
of moneys by Grand Juries in certain cases. 

107. An Act for the Federation and general Go- 
vernment of the Leeward Islands, 

108, An Act to regulate and control the Dis- 
charge of Paupers from Workhouses and Wards 
provided for the Casual Poor. 

109. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
Local Government of Towns and populous 
Places in Ireland. 

110. An Act to amend the Merchant Shipping 
Acts. 

111. An Act to amend “ The Beerhouses (Ire- 
land) Act, 1864,” and for other purposes re- 
lating thereto. 

112. An Act for the more effectual Prevention of 
Crime, 

113. An Act to amend “ The Metropolis Water 
Act, 1852 ;” and to make further provision for 
the due Supply of Water to the Metropolis and 
certain places in the neighbourhood thereof. 

114, An Act to amend the Tramways (Ireland) 
Acts, 1860 and 1861. 

115. An Act to continue certain Turnpike Acts in 
Great Britain, to repeal certain other Turnpike 
Acts, and to make further provisions concern- 
ing Turnpike Roads, 

116. An Act for further promoting the Revision 
of the Statute Law by repealing certain Enact- 
ments which have ceased to be in force or have 
become unnecessary. 

117. An Act for confirming a Scheme of the Cha- 
rity Commissioners for the several Charities 
founded by the Settlement and Will of Chris- 
topher Tancred, of Whixley in the county of 
York, Esquire, deceased. 
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PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS. 


The Acts contained in the following List, being Pustic Acts of a Local 
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Character, are placed amongst the Locan anp Prrsonat Acts. 


. An Act to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
under “The Local Government Act, 1858,” 
relating to the districts of Barton, Eccles, 
Winton, and Monton, Bognor, Bolton (2), Bur- 
ton-on-Trent, Chippenham, Chiswick, Derby, 
Harrogate (3), Kidderminster (2), Merthyr 
Tydfil, Northam, Ryde, Stroud, Trowbridge, 
and Worthing ; and for other purposes relative 
to certain districts under the said Act. 

i. An Act to confirm an Order made by the Board 
of Trade under the Sea Fisheries Act, 1868, 
relating to the Frith of Forth. 

lvii. An Act to confirm a scheme under “ The 
Metropolitan Commons Act, 1866,” relating to 
Blackheath. 

lviii. An Act for confirming certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under ‘The 
General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, relating 
to Curran, Hastings, Ilerne Bay, Hornsea, 
Northam, and Stornoway. 

lix. An Act to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
under “ The Local Government Act, 1858,” 
relating to the districts of Dawlish, Kingston- 
upon-IJull, Morley, Nelson, Sheerness, Skipton 
(2), Todmorden, West Derby, Willenhall, and 
York ; and for other purposes relative to certain 
districts under the said Act. 

lx, An Act to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
under “ The Land Drainage Act, 1861.” 

lxi, An Act to confirm two Provisional Orders 
made by the Poor Law Board under the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, 1867, with reference to 
the parishes of Shipton Oliffe and Shipton 
Sollars in the county of Gloucester and to the 
parish of Dalton in the county of Lancaster. 

Ixii. An Act to confirm Provisional Orders under 
“The Drainage and Improvement of Lands 
(Ireland) Act, 1863,” and the Acts amending 
the same. 

Ixiii. An Act to confirm a scheme (Shepherd’s 
Bush) under “ The Metropolitan Commons Act, 
1866,” 

xevii, An Act for confirming certain Provisional 

Orders made by the Board of Trade under The 

General Pier and [arbour Act, 1861, relating 


ed 





to Coatham, Hythe (Southampton), Johnshaven, 
Newlyn, Redcar, and Cork. 

exliv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under The 
Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, 
relating to Aldeburgh Water, Bognor Gas, Bog- 
nor Water, Burgess Hill and Saint John’s 
Common Water, Frome Water, Gisborough 
Water, Hawkhurst Gas, Herne Bay Water, 
[lolywell Water, Knutsford Gas and Water, 
Northampton Gas, North Middlesex Gas, Pem- 
broke Docks and Town Gas, Portmadoe Water, 
Southbank and Normanby Gas, Southend Water, 
Staines and Egham Gas, Stourbridge Gas, and 
Taunton Gas, 

exly. An Act to confirm certain Orders made by 
the Board of Trade under The Sea Fisheries 
Act, 1868, relating to Emsworth Channel and 
Swansea, 

exlvi, An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under the “Public Health (Seotland) Act, 
1867,” relating to the Burgh of Crieff. 

exlvii. An Act for confirming a Scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners for the Owens College 
at Manchester; and for other purposes con- 
nected therewith. 

elxxxvii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders under ‘‘The Local Government Act, 
1858,” relating to the districts of Acton, Al- 
trincham, Bognor, Bolton (Lancashire), Harro- 
gate (2), Henley-on-Thames, Kingston-upon- 
Hull, Litehurch, Malvern, Nelson, Over Dar- 
wen, Pensarn, Prescot, Ramsgate, Redear, St. 
Leonards, Stamford, Tottenham, Ware, Widnes, 
and Wimbledon ; and for other purposes rela- 
tive to the district of Stamford under the said 
Act. 

elxxxviii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders under “ The Sewage Utilization Acts,” 
relating to the districts of Hillmorton and Hur- 
worth. 

elxxxix. An Act for confirming certain Provi- 
sional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under The Tramways Act, 1870, for the con- 
struction of Tramways in Cardiff, Leeds, Yar- 

mouth, and Wallasey. 
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The Titles to which the Letter P. is prefixed are Public Acts 
of a Local Character. 





fp, i. N Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders under “ The Local Government 
Act, 1858,” relating to the districts of Barton, 
Eccles, Winton, and Monton, Bognor, Bolton, 
(2), Burton-on-Trent, Chippenham, Chiswick, 
Derby, Harrogate (3), Kidderminster, (2), Mer- 
thyr Tydfil, Northam, Ryde, Stroud, Trow- 
bridge, and Worthing; and for other purposes 
relative to certain districts under the said Act. 

P, ii. An Act to confirm an Order made by the 
Board of Trade under The Sea Fisheries Act, 
1868, relating to the Frith of Forth. 

iii. An Act for making better provision respecting 
the fees to be taken in the City of London 
Court ; and for other purposes. 

iv. An Act to enable the South-eastern Railway 
Company to complete their authorised Green- 
wich Line. 

y. An Act to enable the Union Bank of Australia 
to sue and be sued in the name of a Public 
Officer ; and for other purposes, 

vi. An Act to authorise the Ilkley Gas Company 
to make new works ; and for other purposes. 
vii. An Act to enable the Tower Subway Com- 

pany to raise additional Capital. 

viii. An Act to authorise the construction of a 
new Public Road in the parish of Malden in 
the county of Surrey; and for other purposes. 

ix. An Act for better supplying with Water the 
parish and borough of Louth and parish of 
Louth Park in the county of Lincoln. 

x. An Act for the abandonment of a portion of 
one of the authorised Railways of the Lanca- 
shire Union Railways Company ; and for other 
purposes, 

xi. An Act for transferring to the Great Western 
and the Midland Railway Companies the powers 
of the Bristol Port Railway and Pier Company 
with reference to a portion of their Clifton 
Extension, for authorising the construction of 
new junctions and the abandonment of autho- 
rised junctions near Bristol, for conferring 
powers of user of portions of the undertakings 
of the three Companies; and for other pur- 
poses, 

xii. An Act for extending the time for the construc- 
tion by the North London Railway Company of 
certain works connected with their railway ; 
and for granting various additional powers to 
the Company. 





xiii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Pontop and South Shields line of the North- 
eastern Railway to the Newcastle and Sunder- 
land line of the same railway, in the county of 
Durham ; and for other purposes. 

xiv. An Act for better supplying Cradley ITeath 
in the county of Stafford, and other places, with 
Gas. 

xv. An Act for better supplying with water 
Sutton, Cheam, and other places in the county 
of Surrey. 

xvi. An Act to repeal so much of an Act passed 
in the sixth year of the reign of King George 
the First as restricts persons from being at the 
same time members of the Royal Exchange 
Assurance and of the London Assurance ; and 
for other purposes. 

xvii. An Act to continue and incorporate the 
Shotts Iron Company, and to enable them to 
raise additional money; and for other pur- 
poses. 

xviii. An Act to enable “The Newport Pagnell 
Railway Company” to construct a new railway 
to join “ The Bedford and Northampton Rail- 
way.” 

xix. An Act for better supplying with Gas the 
township of Westhoughton and other places 
adjacent thereto, in the county of Lancaster ; 
and for other purposes. 

xx. An Act to amend “ The Rhyl District Water- 
works Act, 1865 ;”’ to increase the capital of 
the Rhyl District Water Company; and for 
other purposes. 

xxi. An Act for incorporating the members of the 
Establishment or Society formerly held at 
Lloyd’s Coffee Touse in the Royal Exchange in 
the city of London, for the effecting of Marine 
Insurance, and generally known as Lloyd’s ; 
and for other purposes. 

xxii. An Act to authorise the building on a new 
site of the district parish church of Saint John 
the Evangelist in Bradford in the county of 
York, and the sale of the old church and 
churchyard ; and for other purposes. 

xxiii. An Act for authorising the construction by 
the Corporation of Huddersfield of additional 
Waterworks, and for carrying into effect ar- 
rangements between the Corporation and the 
Commissioners of the Wessenden Reservoir, 
and for extending the limits of and amending 
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the Huddersfield Water Act, 1869; and for 
other purposes. 

xxiv. An Act incorporating the Dunstable Gas 
and Coke Company, and authorising them to 
supply Gas and Water to the town of Dunstable 
and its vicinity, in the county of Bedford. 

xxv. An Act to enable the Maryport and Carlisle 
Railway Company to convert certain Pre- 
ference Stocks in the Company into Ordinary 
Stock; to raise additional capital; and for 
other purposes. 

xxvi, An Act to enlarge the powers of “The 
Folkestone Waterworks Company.” 

xxvii. An Act to extend the powers of “The 
Dublin, Rathmines, Rathgar, Roundtown, Rath- 
farnham, and Rathcoole Railway Company” 
for the taking of lands and for the comple- 
tion of their undertaking; and for other pur- 
poses. 

xxviii. An Act to amend ‘‘The Boston Gas 
Amendment Act, 1856,” and to enable the 
Boston Gaslight and Coke Company to raise 
more money ; and for other purposes. 

xxix. An Act for making a Railway from Raffeen 
Creek, in the county of Cork, to Curraghbinny, 
in the same county, to be called “The Cork 
Harbour and Curraghbinny Railway ;” and for 
other purposes. 

xxx. An Act to enable the Cambridge University 
and Town Waterworks Company to acquire 
additional lands, and to repeal some of the pro- 
visions of one of their existing Acts; and for 
other purposes. 

xxxi. An Act to effect a settlement of the affairs 
of “The Albert Life Assurance Company” by 
arbitration ; and for other purposes. 

xxxii. An Act to authorise the construction of a 
Bridge over the River Cam in the county of 
Cambridge, to be called “the Clayhithe Bridge,” 
with Approaches ; and for other purposes. 

xxxiii, An Act to enable the East Cornwall 
Mineral Railway Company to divert a portion 
of their Railway ; and for other purposes. 

xxxiv. An Act to inclose certain open Fields, 
Meadows, and Waste Lands in and near the 
Borough of Stamford ; and to provide a Re- 
creation Ground ; and for quieting the titles 
with respect to certain Encroachments ; and 
for other purposes. 

xxxv. An Act for conferring further powers on 
the Corporation of the city of Glasgow in rela- 
tion to their Gas Undertaking; and for other 
purposes, 

xxxvi. An Act to authorise the Commissioners for 
executing and carrying into effect “The Glas- 
gow Market and Slaughter-houses Act, 1865,” 
to raise a further sum of money ; and for other 
purposes, 

xxxvii. An Act to enable the Great Northern and 
Western (of Ireland) Railway Company to 
extend their Railway to Ballina; and for other 
purposes. 

xxxviii. An Act for dissolving the Macclesfield, 
Bollington, and Marple Railway Company, and 
for transferring their undertaking to the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire and North 
Staffordshire Railway Companies jointly ; and 
for other purposes, 

xxxix, An Act for conferring various powers on 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway Company, the Great Northern Railway 
Company, the Midland Railway Company, and 
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the Cheshire Lines Committee ; and for other 
purposes, 

xl. An Act to make better provision for the Supply 
of Water to the Borough of Batley in the West 
Riding of the County of York, and to authorise 
the construction of Waterworks by the Corpora- 
tion of that Borough, and the sale of their 
share in the Dewsbury, Batley, and Heckmond- 
wike Waterworks; and for other purposes. 

xli. An Act to explain and amend certain enact- 
ments contained in the Commissioners Clauses 
Act, 1847, incorporated with the Belfast Har- 
bour Act, 1847; and for other purposes. 

xlii. An Act to authorise the Ross and Monmouth 
Railway Company to attach a preferential divi- 
dend to a portion of their share capital. 

xliii. An Act to abandon one of the railways autho- 
rised by “ The Muswell Hill Estate and Rail- 
ways Act, 1866,” and part of another of the 
said railways ; and to extend the time for the 
purchase of land and for the construction of 
so much of the said railways as are not to be 
abandoned ; and for other purposes. 

xliv. An Act for amending the Acts relating to 
the Police and Improvement of the town of 
Greenock, and for vesting the existing Gas- 
works there in the Board of Police of the town, 
and for authorising the Board to make new 
Gasworks ; and for other purposes. 

xlv. An Act to confirm the purchase of the under- 
taking of the Ilkley Waterworks Company, and 
to authorise the construction of new Water- 
works by the Local Board for the township of 
Ilkley, and to authorise the said Local Board 
to provide a Recreation Ground ; and for other 
purposes. 

xlvi. An Act to vest the Swansea and Carmarthen 
Lines Undertakings of the Llanelly Railway 
and Dock Company in a new Company, and to 
confer powers upon both the said Companies 
with reference to their respective undertakings ; 
and for other purposes. 

xlvii. An Act to grant further powers to the Me- 
tropolitan Railway Company. 

xlviii. An Act to authorise the construction of 
Railways and a Dock in the county of North- 
umberland, to be called “The Scotswood, 
Newburn, and Wylam Railway and Dock.” 

xlix. An Act to extend the time granted to the 
Wye Valley Railway Company for the con- 
struction of their Railway. 

. An Act for dissolving the Hailsham Cattle 
Market Company, Limited, and re-incorporating 
the proprietors therein for continuing and 
holding a cattle market in the parish of 
Hailsham in the county of Sussex; and for 
other purposes. 

i. An Act to extend the time for constructing the 
Works of the Bromsgrove and Droitwich Water- 
works Company, to reduce the capital of that 
Company, and to enable them to abandon a 
portion of their authorised undertaking. 

lii, An Act to revive and extend the powers of 
the Macclesfield, Knutsford, and Warrington 
Railway Company for the purchase of lands, and 
for the construction of their railway between 
Macclesfield and Knutsford. 

liii, An Act for the granting of further powers 
to the Warrington Gaslight and Coke Company. 

liv. An Act for the extension of Leadenhall 
Market in the city of London, and for the regu- 
lation thereof; and for other purposes. 
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lv. An Act for the extension of Billingsgate 
Market in the city of London; and for other 
purposes. 

Ivi. An Act for making a Railway from Yarmouth 
to Ventnor in the Isle of Wight, and a ‘Tram- 
way and Pier or Jetty at Yarmouth; and for 
other purposes. 

Pp. vii. An Act to confirm a scheme under ‘‘ The 
Metropolitan Commons Act, 1866,” relating to 
Blackheath. 

Pp, lviii. An Act for confirming certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under The 
General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, relating 
to Curran, Hastings, Herne Bay, Hornsea, 
Northam, and Stornoway. 

Pp, lix. An Act to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
under “ The Local Government Act, 1858,” re- 
lating to the districts of Dawlish, Kingston- 
upon-Hull, Morley, Nelson, Sheerness, Skipton 
(2), Todmorden, West Derby, Willenhall, and 
York ; and for other purposes relative to cer- 
tain districts under the said Act. 

Pp, lx. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders under “ The Land Drainage Act, 1861.” 

fp, Ixi. An Act to confirm two Provisional Orders 
made by the Poor Law Board under the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, 1867, with reference to 
the parishes of Shipton Oliffe and Shipton Sollars 
in the county of Gloucester and to the parish 
of Dalton in the county of Lancaster. 

Pp, Ixii. An Act to confirm Provisional Orders 
under “The Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863,” and the Acts 
amending the same. 

Pp, Ixiii. An Act to confirm a scheme (Shepherd’s 
Bush) under “ The Metropolitan Commons Act, 
1866.” é 

lxiv. An Act for amalgamating the Blackpool and 
Lytham Railway with the Preston and Wyre 
Railway, Harbour, and Dock Undertaking of 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire and London and 
North-western Railway Companies; and for 
conferring upon those Companies further powers 
in connexion with the said Undertaking; and 
for other purposes. 

Ixv. An Act for enabling the mayor, aldermen, 
and citizens of the city of Manchester in the 
county of Lancaster to acquire additional lands; 
to raise further moneys; and for other pur- 
poses. 

Ixvi. An Act to enable the Chorley Commissioners 
to obtain further lands for the Utilization of 
Sewage, and to make Sewerage Works; to 
erect a new Cattle Market and new Gasworks ; 
to purchase the existing Market and Gasworks ; 
to erect a new Town Hall and Public Build- 
ings; to widen Streets; and to amend the 
Chorley Improvement Act, 1858 ; and for other 
purposes. 

Ixvii. An Act to revive and extend the powers for 
the compulsory purchase of certain lands, and 
to extend the time for the completion of the de- 
viation railways authorised by the “ Kington 
and Eardisley Railway Act, 1868,” and to 
abandon a certain branch railway, and to en- 
able the holders of mortgages and debentures to 
vote at meetings of the Company ; and for other 
purposes. 

Ixviii. An Act to authorise the construction of a 
Railway in Devonshire, to be called “the Sid- 
mouth Railway ;”’ and for other purposes. 

lxix. An Act to enable the Midland Great Western 
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Railway of Ireland Company to make a Branch 
Railway and to acquire additional lands. 

Ixx. An Act to revive and extend the powers 
granted by “‘ The Fleetwood Docks Act, 1864,” 
and to enable the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway Company to exercise those powers ; 
and for other purposes. 

Ixxi. An Act for extending the Boundaries of the 
Burgh of Kilmarnock for municipal and police 
purposes; for regulating the Wards and the 
Election of the Provost, Magistrates, and Towr 
Council within the extended boundary; for 
transferring to the Corporation the Property 
and Powers of the Town Improvement Trustees 
and of the Commissioners of Police of Kilmar- 
nock, and for the extinction of those bodies ; 
for constituting a Dean of Guild Court for the 
Burgh ; for transferring to and vesting in the 
Corporation the Undertaking of the Kilmar- 
nock Gas Company ; for authorising the Cor- 
poration to purchase the Waterworks of the 
Kilmarnock Water Company; to construct 
Waterworks and supply with Gas and Water 
the Burgh and adjacent districts; to con- 
struct new Streets and improve existing 
Streets; to provide a public Park and make 
arrangements with the Trustees of the late 
Alexander Kay ; for defining and extending the 
Powers of the Corporation ; and for other pur- 
poses. 

Ixxii. An Act for making a Railway from Festiniog 
in the county of Merioneth to the railway of the 
Cambrian Railways Company, in the parish of 
Llandeewyn in the same county ; and for other 
purposes. 

Ixxiii. An Act to continue and enlarge the powers 
of the Acts relating to the Albert Bridge Com- 
pany ; and for other purposes. 

Ixxiv. An Act for extending the time limited for 
Compulsory Purchase of Lands by the Glasgow 
Improvements Act, 1866; and for other pur- 
poses. 

Ixxv. An Act for authorising the Gaslight and 
Coke Company to make a short connecting 
Railway from the Company’s works at Beckton 
to the Great Eastern Railway, and for amalga- 
mating the Equitable Gaslight Company with 
the Gaslight and Coke Company, and for amend- 
ing the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860, and the City 
of London Gas Act, 1863 ; and for other pur- 
poses. 

Ixxvi. An Act to enable the Glasgow and South- 
western Railway Company to abandon the con- 
struction of an authorised junction, and to 
acquire the undertaking of the Ayr and May- 
bole Junction Railway Company ; and for other 
purposes. 

Ixxvii, An Act for effecting a transfer to the Mc- 
tropolitan Board of Works of the open space 
known as Hampstead Heath, and for enabling 
them to preserve, improve, and regulate the 
same ; and for other purposes. 

Ixxviii. An Act to authorise and incorporate Com- 
missioners to supply with gas the Royal Burgh 
of Perth, and districts and places adjacent, and 
to transfer to and- vest in the said Commis- 
sioners the undertakings of the Perth Gaslight 
Company and the Perth New Gaslight Com- 
pany ; and for other purposes. 

Ixxix. An Act for extending the powers of the 
Corporation of Sheffield in .relation to certain 
matters of Police, and to increase the number 
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of Councillors and Aldermen ; and for other 
purposes. 

Ixxx. An Act for dissolving the Sheppy Gas Con- 
sumers Company, Limited, and re-incorporating 
the proprietors therein with others ; for more 
effectually supplying with gas Sheerness and 
other parishes, townships, and places, all in the 
Isle of Sheppy in the county of Kent; and for 
other purposes. 

Ixxxi. An Act to extend the time for the comple- 
tion of the East and West Junction Railway. 
Ixxxii. An Act to enlarge the powers of the Ponty- 
pool, Caerleon, and Newport Railway Company ; 

and for other purposes. 

Ixxxiii. An Act for empowering the Company of 
Proprietors of Lambeth Waterworks to execute 
further works, and for extending the limits 
within which they are authorised to supply 
water ; and for other purposes. 

Ixxxiv. An Act to extend the limits within which 
the Cleveland Water Company may supply 
water, and for empowering them to construct 
additional works and to raise additional capital ; 
and for other purposes. 

Ixxxv. An Act to authorise the making of a Rail- 
way from Scarborough to Whitby in the north 
riding of the county of York ; and for other 
purposes. 

Ixxxvi. An Act for conferring additional powers 
on the Midland Railway Company for the Con- 
struction of Works, and for the raising of further 
capital, and for other purposes in relation to 
their own undertaking and the undertakings of 
other companies. 

Ixxxvii. An Act to extend the powers of the Wick- 
low Copper Mine Company ; and for other pur- 
poses. 

Ixxxviii. An Act to authorise the construction of 
Tramways in and near the city of Dublin ; and 
for other purposes. 

Ixxxix. An Act to authorise the construction of 
Street Tramways in certain parts of Edinburgh, 
Leith, and Portobello; and for other pur- 
poses, 

xc, An Act to amend “ The Staffordshire Pot- 
teries Stipendiary Justice Act, 1839 ;” and for 
other purposes. : 

xci. An Act to enable the Trustees of the port, 
harbour, and town of Whitehaven to make a 
Wet Dock at Whitehaven, with railway ap- 
proaches thereto ; and for other purposes. 

xcii. An Act for amending the Abergavenny Im- 
provement Act, 1860 ; and for other purposes. 

xciii. An Act to authorise the Corporation of 
Arbroath to supply with Gas the town of Ar- 
broath, and to transfer to and vest in them the 
undertaking of the Arbroath Gaslight Com- 
pany ; and for other purposes, 

xciv. An Act to authorise and empower the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses of the borough of 
Bradford in the west riding of the county of 
York to purchase the Undertaking of the Brad- 
ford Gaslight Company ; to enable the Com- 
pany to sell the same ; to take Lands for defe- 
cating the sewage of the borough ; and for other 
purposes. 

xev. An Act for authorising the construction of 
Street Tramways in the town of Greenock ; 
and for other purposes. 

xevi. An Act for making a Railway from the West 

Somerset Railway at Watchet to Minehead in 

the county of Somerset ; and for other purposes. 
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P, xevii. An Act for confirming certain Provi- 
sional Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
The General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, re- 
lating to Coatham, Hythe (Southampton), 
Johnshaven, Newlyn, Redcar, and Cork. 

xeviii. An Act to confer further powers on the 
Aberdeen Harbour Commissioners. 

xecix. An Act for making a Railway from Helms- 
dale in the county of Sutherland to Wick in 
the county of Caithness, with a Branch to 
Thurso, to be called “The Sutherland and 
Caithness Railway ;” and for other purposes. 

e. An Act to enable the Local Board for the dis- 
trict of Ince in Makerfield to provide a supply 
of Water for the district and its neighbourhood ; 
and for other purposes. 

ci. An Act to confer further Powers upon the 
Bristol and Exeter Railway Company ; and for 
other purposes. 

cii. An Act to authorise the Magistrates and Town 
Council of Forfar to supply with Gas the town 
of Forfar and districts and places adjacent, and 
to transfer to them the Works and Undertaking 
of The Forfar Gaslight “Company; and for 
other purposes, 

ciii. An Act for vesting the Undertaking of the 
Cork and Limerick Direct Railway Company 
in the Great Southern and Western Railway 
Company ; and for other purposes. 

civ. An Act for confirming agreements made by 
the Humber Conservancy Commissioners re- 
specting Lands in the Rivers Humber, Ouse, 
and Trent, and for conferring various powers 
on the Commissioners; and for other pur- 
poses. 

ev. An Act for incorporating the Kidsgrove Gas- 
light Company and extending their powers ; and 
for authorising additional Works and the raising 
of further Moneys ; and for other purposes. 

evi. An Act to authorise the North British Rail- 
way Company to make certain Deviations in the 
Railways and Works comprised in their Stob- 
cross Undertaking, and to execute other Works ; 
and to make provision with respect to the Sale 
of superfluous Lands; and for the consolidation 
of certain Ordinary and Debenture Stocks of 
the North British Railway Company; and for 
the Amalgamation with that Company of the 
Esk Valley Railway Company; and to autho- 
rise the raising of Money for the purposes of 
the Devon Valley Railway; and for other 
purposes. 

evii. An Act for confirming and amending the 
Charter of, and re-incorporating, the Society of 
Solicitors in the Supreme Courts of Scotland ; 
extending and defining its Rights and Privi- 
leges; raising and securing a Fund for the 
Widows and Children of Members ; and other 
purposes. 

eviii. An Act to authorise the construction of 
Tramways from Glasgow to Paisley, Johnstone, 
and Govan, and from Port Glasgow to Greenock 
and Gourock ; and for other purposes. 

eix. An Act for making additional provision for 
the Supply of Water to the Burgh of Dundee 
and Suburbs thereof, and places adjacent ; and 
for amending and extending the Acts relating 
to such supply ; and for other purposes. 

ex. An Act to confer additional powers upon the 

Corporation of Salford in reference to the 

Drainage and Improvement of the Borough ; 

and for other purposes, 
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exi. An Act to grant further powers to “ The 
Brecon and Merthyr Tydfil Junction Railway 
Company.” 

exii. An Act for empowering the Great Western 
Railway Company to provide and use Steam 
and other Vessels ; and for other purposes. 

exiii. An Act for amending the Cefn, Acrefair, 
and Rhosymedre Water Act, 1866. 

exiv. An Act for conferring further powers on the 
London and North-western Railway Company 
for the construction of Works and otherwise, 
and also to sanction the construction of a 
Road by the Mold and Denbigh Junction Rail- 
way Company ; and for other purposes. 

exv. An Act for making a Railway from the Here- 
ford, Ross, and Gloucester Railway, at Mitchel- 
dean Road, to the Whimsey Branch of the 
Forest of Dean Railway ; and other purposes. 

exvi. An Act for enabling the North-eastern Rail- 
way Company to construct Railways and other 
Works in the counties of York, Northumber- 
land, and Durham, and in the borough and 
county of Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; and for other 
purposes. 

exvii. An Act to amend the Aldborough Pier and 
Railway Act, 1864, and to authorise the forma- 
tion of a Railway in substitution for the Rail- 
way authorised by that Act. 

exviii. An Act to grant further powers to “The 
Chesterfield Waterworks and Gaslight Com- 

any.” 

wake. An Act for incorporating the South Lanca- 
shire Waterworks Company, and for authorising 
them to construct Works for better supplying 
with Water certain townships and places in the 
county of Lancaster; and for other purposes. 

exx. An Act to authorise the Company of Pro- 
prietors of Margate Pier and Harbour to ex- 
tend and enlarge their High-water Landing 
Pier or Jetty at Margate in the county of Kent, 
and to raise further Capital; and to enlarge 
the powers of the Company; and for other 
purposes. 

exxi, An Act for the incorporation of the Wharves 
and Warehouses Steam Power and [ydraulic 
Pressure Company ; and for other purposes. 

exxii. An Act to enable the Governors of Bethlem 
Hospital to establish and maintain at Whitley 
in the parish of Godalming in the county of 
Surrey a Convalescent Establishment in con- 
nexion with and as part of Bethlem Hospital, 

exxiii. An Act to authorise the Construction of 
the North British, Arbroath, and Montrose 
Railway. 

exxiv. An Act for conferring further powers upon 
the Vestry of the parish of Richmond in the 
county of Surrey in relation to Sewage; and 
for other purposes, 

exxy. An Act to grant further powers to the Finn 
Valley Railway Company with respect to their 
Undertaking. 

exxvi. An Act to confer further powers on the 
City of Glasgow Union Railway Company and 
the Glasgow and South-western Railway Com- 
pany ; and for other purposes. 

exxvii. An Act for better supplying with Water 
the parish of Staveley, and certain neighbouring 
parishes and places in the county of Derby ; 
and for other purposes, 

exxviii. An Act to extend the Powers of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of Dublin for 
the Purification of the River Liffey and the 
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Main Drainage of the said city; and for other 
purposes. 

exxix. An Act to make better provision for the 
Drainage of Hornsey in the county of Middle- 
sex, and for other purposes relating thereto. 

exxx, An Act for the consolidation and amend- 
ment of the several Acts relating to the South- 
ampton Dock Company. 

exxxi. An Act to extend the powers of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Com- 
pany ; and for other purposes, 

exxxii. An Act to amend an Act passed in the 
twenty-ninth year of the reign of His Majesty 
King George the Second, intituled‘* An Act for 
erecting, maintaining, and supporting a Light- 
house on the Island of Little Cumray in the 
county of Bute, at the Mouth of the River 
Clyde in North Britain ; and for rendering the 
Navigation in the Frith and River of Clyde 
more safe and commodious.” 

exxxiii. An Act for better supplying with Water 
the towns of Musselburg and Dalkeith, and dis- 
tricts and places adjacent, in the county of 
Edinburgh. 

exxxiv. An Act for better supplying Thirsk and 
Sowerby in the North Riding of Yorkshire 
with Gas. 

exxxv. An Act for the further Improvement and 
better Government of the Borough of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne ; and for other purposes, 

exxxvi. An Act for better supplying Whitby and 
Ruswarp in the North Riding of Yorkshire 
with Gas. 

exxxvii. An Act to enable the Waterford and 
Wexford Railway Company to make Deviations 
from and Extension in their authorised Rail- 
way ; to abandon a portion of their authorised 
Railway ; to extend the time for the purchase 
of Lands and completion of Works ; and for 
other purposes. 

exxxviii. An Act to authorise the Construction 
of a Railway Station adjacent to the Holborn 
Viaduct and Newgate Street in the City of 
London, and of a short Line of Railway to con- 
nect the same with the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway, and for other purposes, 
and of which the short title is ‘ [olborn 
Viaduct Station Act, 1871.” 

exxxix., An Act for amending the Northampton 
Improvement Act, 1843, and for conferring 
on the Commissioners thereunder additional 
powers ; and for other purposes. 

exl, An Act to amend the Southport Improvement 
Act, 1865, and to provide for the better go- 
vernment of the Borough of Southport; to 
authorise the Corporation of Southport to erect 
Sewerage Works, to make new Streets, and 
extend the Promenade at Southport ; to extend 
their Gas Limits and improve and enlarge their 
Gasworks, Cemetery, Town Hall, and Markets; 
to extend the Boundary of the Borough ; and 
for other purposes. 

exli. An Act to extend the Municipal Boundaries 
of the City of Aberdeen ; and for other pur- 
poses. 

exlii. An Act to authorise the Bristol and Portis- 
head Pier and Railway Company to construct 
Docks at Portishead, and to amend and enlarge 
the existing Acts relating to the Company ; and 
for other purposes. 

exliii. An Act for incorporating the Dorking Gas 
Company, and for enabling them to supply Gas 
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within the parish of Dorking in the county of 
Surrey ; and for other purposes. 

Pp, exliv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under The 
Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, 
relating to Aldeburgh Water, Bognor Gas, 
Bognor Water, Burgess Hill and Saint John’s 
Common Water, Frome Water, Gisborough 
Water, Hawkhurst Gas, Herne Bay Water, 
Holywell Water, Knutsford Gas and Water, 
Northampton Gas, North Middlesex Gas, Pem- 
broke Docks and Town Gas, Portmadoc Water, 
Southbank and Normanby Gas, Southend 
Water, Staines and Egham Gas, Stourbridge 
Gas,and Taunton Gas. 

Pp, exlv. An Act to confirm certain Orders made 
by the Board of Trade under The Sea Fisheries 
Act, 1868, relating to Emsworth Channel and 
Swansea, 

Pp, exlvi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under the “ Public Health (Scotland) Act, 
1867,” relating to the Burgh of Crieff. 

Pp, exlvii. An Act for confirming a Scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners for the Owens College 
at Manchester ; and for other purposes con- 
nected therewith. 

exlviii. An Act to confer further Powers on the 
Letterkenny Railway Company with respect to 
their authorised Undertaking and their Capital. 

exlix. An Act to define and extend the Under- 
taking of the Lincoln Waterworks Company ; 
to authorise them to raise further Moneys; to 
effect a transfer of the Undertaking to the 
Lincoln Local Board ; and for other purposes. 

cl. An Act for enabling the East London Railway 
Company to abandon parts, and to alter the 
Levels of other parts, of their anthorised Rail- 
ways ; and for other purposes. 

cli. An Act for defining and extending the Powers 
of the Corporation of Huddersfield in relation 
to the Management of Streets in the Borough, 
and to Sewerage, and to Police, and other mat- 
ters of Local Government; and for other pur- 
poses. 

clii. An Act to empower the Promoter of Columbia 
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with and in extension of their authorised under- 
taking ; and for other purposes. 

elviii. An Act for the draining of Lands adjoining 
and near to the River Thames and its tribu- 
taries, in the counties of Berks, Oxford, Wilts, 
and Gloucester ; and for other purposes. 

clix. An Act to enable the Justices of the Peace 
for the county of Surrey to provide a New 
Record Room and Offices for the Clerk of the 
Peace for the said county; and for other pur- 
poses. 

elx. An Act for incorporating and granting further 
powers to the Todmorden Gas Company. 

elxi. An Act for defining and extending the 

wers of the Corporation and of the Local 
oard of Health of Cardiff in relation to mat- 

ters of Local Government; and for other 
purposes. 

elxii. An Act to confer further powers on the 
Great Northern Railway Company. 

elxiii. An Act to vest in the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of Waterford the existing Water- 
works, and to enable them to construct new 
works for supplying the Borough of Waterford 
and places adjacent with Water ; and for other 
purposes. 

elxiv. An Act for conferring further powers upon 
the Devon and Cornwall Railway Company in 
relation to their undertaking; and for other 
purposes, 

elxy. An Act to enable the Navan and Kings- 
court Railway Company to make a Deviation 
in and to extend their Railway ; and for other 
purposes. 

elxvi. An Act to make further provision for the 
Maintenance and Improvement of Dover Har- 
bour ; and for other purposes. 

elxvii. An Act for authorising the London and 
South-western Railway Company to construct 
Railways at Poole, Acton, and Southampton ; 
and for conferring further powers on that Com- 
pany in relation to their own undertaking and 
the undertakings of other Companies; and for 
other purposes, 

elxviii. An Act for authorising the Sale of the 





Market to make certain Street Improv ts 
and Tramways in connexion with the* said 
Market. 

cliii, An Act for the Improvement of the Burgh 
of Dundee, and the Police thereof; and for 
constructing new, and widening, altering, im- 
proving, and diverting existing Streets in said 
Burgh; and for constructing Sewers and other 
Works ; and for other purposes. 

cliv. An Act for extending the Boundaries of the 
Municipal Borough of Burnley, for defining and 
extending the Powers of the Corporation of the 
Borough in relation to the Improvement and 
Management of Streets in the Borough, and 
to Sewerage and to Police and other matters 
of Local Government, and to Gas and Water 
Supply and Markets; and for other pur- 

8eS, 

ely. An Act to authorise the Sale of the Property 
of the Bradford Canal Company. 

clvi. An Act to empower the Corporation of 
Bristol to subscribe to the Undertaking of the 
Bristol Port and Channel Dock Company ; and 
for other purposes. 

clvii. An Act for enabling the Liverpool Tram- 
ways Company to make new Tramways in 
Liverpool and its neighbourhood in connexion 





Londonderry and Coleraine Railway to the 
Belfast and Northern Counties Railway Com- 
pany ; and for other purposes. 

celxix. An Act to authorise the Construction of 
Railways in the neighbourhood of Bradford in 
Yorkshire, to be called “The Bradford and 
Thornton Railways.” 

elxx. An Act for conferring further powers on 
the Laneashire and Yorkshire Railway Com- 


any. 

PP sory An Act for granting further powers to the 
British American Land Company. 

clxxii. An Act to facilitate the incorporation of 
The Mining Company of Ireland, and to define 
and extend the Objects and Powers of the 
Company ; and for other purposes. 

elxxiii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Neath and Brecon Railway at Devynock to the 
Central Wales Extension Railway at Llan- 
dovery ; and for other purposes. 

elxxiv. An Act to extend the powers of the 
Sligo and Ballaghaderreen Junction Railway 
Company for the taking of Lands and the 
Completion of their Undertaking; and for 
other purposes. 

elxxv. An Act for authorising the making of a 
Railway from Birmingham in the county of 
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Warwick to King’s Norton in the county of 


Worcester ; and for other purposes. : 
elxxvi. An Act to extend the time granted to the 
Burry Port and Gwendreath Valley Railway 
Company for the completion of certain railways. 
elxxvii. An Act for conferring further powers on 
the Great Western Railway Company, the 
Bristol and Exeter Railway Company, and the 
South Devon Railway Company, with reference 
to the Cornwall Railway Company and the 
West Cornwall Railway Company and their 
respective undertakings; and for other pur- 


poses, 

elxxviii. An Act for making a Railway in the 
county of Kerry, from Killorglin to the Far- 
ranfore Station of the Great Southern and 
Western Railway ; and for other purposes. 

elxxix. An Act to empower the North Metro- 
politan Tramways Company to construct new 
Tramways ; and for other purposes. 

elxxx. An Act to extend the time for the comple- 
tion by the Waterford, New Ross, and Wexford 
Junction Railway Company of their Railways 
between Ballywilliam and New Ross, authorised 
by “The Waterford, New Ross, and Wexford 
“Junction Railway Act, 1866,” and “The 
“ Waterford, New Ross, and Wexford Junction 
“ Railway (Deviation) Act, 1867.” 

elxxxi. An Act for vesting the Management of 
the open space known as Wandsworth Common 
in the county of Surrey in a body of Conserva- 
tors, with a view to the preservation thereof ; 
and for other purposes. 

elxxxii. An Act to authorise the construction of 
the Ennis and West Clare Railway. 

elxxxiii. An Act for conferring further Powers on 
the Great Western Railway Company in rela« 
tion to their own undertaking and the under- 
takings of other Companies; and for other 
purposes. 

elxxxiv, An Act to enable the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of the Borough of Liverpool to 
make new and widen existing Streets, and to 
construct new works in connexion with their 
Waterworks ; to make provision with respect 
to the further improvement and government of 
the said Borough ; and for other purposes. 

elxxxy. An Act for authorising the Sale or Amal- 
gamation of the Undertaking of the Kent Coast 
Railway Company ; and for other purposes. 

elxxxvi. An Act to enable the Leominster and 
Kington Railway Company to make a Branch 
Railway to Presteign; and for other pur- 
poses. 

P, elxxxvii. An Act to confirm certain Provi- 
sional Orders under “The Local Government 
Act, 1858,” relating to the districts of Acton, 
Altrincham, Bognor, Bolton (Lancashire), Har- 
rogate (2), Henley-on-Thames, Kingston-upon- 
Hull, Litchurch, Malvern, Nelson, Over Dar- 
wen, Pensarn, Prescot, Ramsgate, Redcar, St. 
Leonards, Stamford, Tottenham, Ware, Widnes, 
and Wimbledon ; and for other purposes rela- 
tive to the district of Stamford under the said 
Act, 

P, clxxxviii. An Act to confirm certain Provi- 
sional Orders under “The Sewage Utilization 
Acts,” relating to the districts of Hillmorton 
and Hurworth. 

P, clxxxix. An Act for confirming certain Provi- 
sional Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
The Tramways Act, 1870, for the construction 


TABLE OF THE STATUTES. 
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of Tramways in Cardiff, Leeds, Yarmouth, and 
Wallasey. 

exe, An Act for making a Railway from Axminster 
in the county of Devon to Lyme Regis in the 
county of Dorset ; and for other purposes. 

exci. An Act to amend the “ Alliance and Dublin 
Gas Act, 1866,” to confer further Powers on 
the Alliance and Dublin Consumers Gas Com- 
pany ; and for other purposes. 

excii, An Act for confirming an Agreement for a 
Lease of the undertaking of the North and 
South Western Junction Railway Company ; 
and for other purposes. 

exciii. An Act for incorporating the Watford Gas 
and Coke Company, and for enabling them to 
supply Gas within the parishes of Watford and 
Bushey in the county of Hertford; and for 
other purposes. 

exciv. An Act to authorise the Harrow, Edgware, 
and London Railway Company to enter into 
Working Arrangements with the Great Northern 
Railway Company. 

excv. An Act for authorising the transfer of the 
Undertaking of the Company of Proprietors of 
the Barnsley Canal Navigation to the Under- 
takers of the Navigation of the Rivers of Aire 
and Calder in the county of York, and for pro- 
viding a better supply of Water to the said 
Canal ; and for other purposes. 

exevi. An Act for better supplying with Water 
the Borough of Bridgwater and other places in 
the county of Somerset. 

exevii. An Act for improving the Access to the 
River Mersey on the Liverpool side, and to 
amend the Acts relating to the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board ; and for other purposes. 

excviii. An Act for the Improvement of the Local 
Government of the town of Newry ; for the 
construction and maintenance of new Water- 
works ; for supplying Water to the said town 
and neighbourhood ; and for other purposes. 

excix. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Tottenham and Hampstead Junction Railway 
to the Alexandra Park. 

ec. An Act for the making and maintaining of 
the West Lancashire Railway; and for other 
purposes, 

eci. An Act to authorise the Mersey Railway Com- 
pany to divert their authorised Line and to 
connect it with existing Railways at Liverpool 
and Birkenhead ; and for other purposes, 

ecii. An Act for incorporating the London Central 
Railway Company, and authorising them to 
make and maintain the London Central Rail- 
way; and to make new Streets between Oxford 
Street and Leicester Square and between 
Leicester Square and Castle Street; and for 
other purposes. 

eciii, An Act for the making and maintaining of 
a Railway from Aylesbury in the county of 
Buckingham to Rickmansworth in the county 
of Hertford ; and for other purposes. 

eciv. An Act for vesting the Management of 
Wimbledon Common (including Wimbledon 
Green and Putney Heath) and Putney Lower 
Common in the county of Surrey in a body of 
Conservators, with a view to the Preservation 
thereof; and for other purposes. 

ecy. An Act for authorising the Somerset and 
Dorset Railway Company to make a Line of 
Railway from their Railway at Evercreech to 
the Midland Railway at Bath, with a Branch 
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to the Bristol and North Somerset Railway at 
Radstock ; and to raise further Moneys ; and 
for other purposes ; and of which the Short 
Title is “Somerset and Dorset Railway (Ex- 
ae to the Midland Railway at Bath) Act, 
1871.” 
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eevi. An Act to extend the powers of the Southern 
Railway Company for the taking of Lands and 
the completion of their Undertaking ; and for 
other purposes, 





PRIVATE ACTS, 


PRINTED BY THE QUEEN’S PRINTER, 


AND WHEREOF THE PRINTED COPIES MAY BE GIVEN IN EVIDENCE. 


, Ye Act for authorising the sale of certain 

property comprised in the trust disposi- 
tion and settlement of the late John Brown, 
of Marlie, and investing the price in land to 
be entailed in lieu thereof; and for other pur- 
poses. 

. An Act to authorise the Sale of a part or 
parts of the Lands and Estates of Lochbuy and 
Fishnish and others in the Island of Mull and 
county of Argyll, for the purpose of paying 
certain Debts due by the now deceased Donald 
Maclaine of Lochbuy, and by his Trust Estates, 
and of satisfying certain Provisions made by 
him in favour of his Children; or to charge 
parts of such Lands and Estates with portions 
of the said Debts and Provisions ; and for other 
purposes. 

. An Act toauthorise the President and Scholars 
of Corpus Christi College in the University of 
Oxford to grant a Lease of part of their Estates 
situate in the parish of Temple Guiting in the 
county of Gloucester, . 

4. An Act for extending and varying the Pro- 
visions concerning Leases and Sales contained 
in the Acts relating to the Settled Estates of 
the Earl of Abergavenny ; and for other pur- 
poses connected with those Estates. 





5. An Act for enabling the lessees of an Estate 
at Paddington in the county of Middlesex, with 
the consent of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for England, to accept Surrenders of existing 
Leases of parts of the Estate, and to grant 
new Leases in lieu thereof; and for other pur- 
poses relating to the said Estate. 

6. An Act toenable the granting of certain Leases 
of parts of the Estates in Lancashire devised by 
the Will of the Right Honourable Edward 
Geoffrey Earl of Derby, deceased, and to give 
certain powers with respect tothe said Estates. 

7. An Act to grant further Powers of Leasing 
and other Powers to the Rector of the Parish 
Church of Wigan in the county palatine of 
Lancaster, in relation to the Glebe Lands belong- 
ing to the Rectory ; and for other purposes. 

8. An Act for authorising Leases of the Settled 
Estates of Lord Howard of Glossop in and near 
Glossop Dale in the counties of Derby and 
Chester, and for other purposes, and of which 
the Short Title is “The Glossop Dale Estate 
Act, 1871.” 

g. An Act to authorise the granting of Building 
and Improvement Leases of the Estates in the 
county of Sussex devised by the Will of William 
Stanford, Esquire; and for other purposes. 





PRIVATE ACTS, 


NOT PRINTED. 


10. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of Timothy 
Bunton Wilson, Sub-Inspector of the Royal 
Trish Constabulary, with Mary Hampton Wilson 
his now wife, and to enable him to marry 
again ; and for other purposes, 

11. An Act to relieve Francis Thomas de Grey 
Ear] Cowper, Knight of the Most Noble Order 
of the Garter, and the heirs for the time being 





of the body of Richard Earl of Desmond in the 

peerage of Ireland and Lord Dingwall in the 

peerage of Scotland, and the heirs for the time 

being of the body of Thomas Earl of Ossory in 

the peerage of Ireland and Lord Butler of 

Moore Park in the peerage of England, from - 
the effect of the attainder of James second 

Duke of Ormond. 
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SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE, SESSION 1871. 


RETURN to an Order of the Honourable The House of Commons, 
dated 11 August 1871 ;—/or, 


A RETURN “of the Number of Days on which Taz House Sar in the Session of 1871, stating 
for each Day, the Date of the Month, and the Day of the Week, the Hour of Meeting, and 
the Hour of Adjournment ; and the Total Number of Hours occupied in the Sittings of The 
House, and the Average Time ; and showing the Number of Hours on which The House Sat 
each Day, and the Number of Hours after Midnight ; and the Number of Entries in each Day’s 
Votes and Proceedings (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No, 0.132, of Session 1879).” 


(Mr. Charles Forster.) 
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SUMMARY. 





Month Days of} Hours of | Hours after | Entries in | 
Month. | Sitting.) Sitting, | Midnight. | Votes. 
| ° 


| 
| 
| He. M. . . | 
1871 
| 
| 
| 





February...... | 91 18 
March... ... «+. | 187 30 
April ccc: ene 95 15 
MY sio..cccviees 171 35 
fe SE: 201 50 
ae ~ “organs | 206 50 
August,........ | 150 25 | 














| 129 | 1,104 40 





Average Time of Sitting, 8 Hours 33 Minutes +$# Seconds. 





DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE, SESSION 1871—(Part. Parer 0.125.) 





SUMMARY. 
Nuniber of Divisions on Public Business before Midnight 152 
Jitto a e after Midnight 114 
Ditto— Private Business os before Midnight 
Ditto ms cs after Midnight 


Total Number of Divisions in Session 1871 








